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`. its and, with thatview, wished that the bill might be per- 
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wished every memb er to have an opportunity of voting on 


itted to lie on the table: until. to-morrow, as the House 
Lae not full. . The vote. on the bill, on Saturday, was 
looked upoñ as the triumph of certain principles, and was 
exultingly held up as such. by certain -prints in this city. 
Mr. M. therefore wished the sense of the House to bi fully ; 
expressed onthe question, that every member might toe! 
the mark ; and, to afford all of them this opportunity, he 


_moved that the bill be laid on the table. 


This motion was also negatived—ayes 69, noes 94. i 

The question was then taken on the passage of the bill, 
by yeas and nays, and. decided in the affirmative—yeas 
102, nays 72. 

So the bill was passen, and sent te the Senate for con- 
currence, : 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, resolv- 
ed itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. McLANE, of | 
Delaware, in the Chair, on the resolutions for the amend- 
ment ofthe Constitution. $ 

Mr. BRYAN addressed the Committee as follows : 

Mr. Cuarrman : I regret that, to the other disadyanta- 
ges under which I labor in „addressing the committee in 
this stage of the debate, tbat of bodily indisposition should 
be added ; but, as I have the privilege of the floor to day, ! 
Tam determined to exercise it. 

Yam not desirous to impose upon this committee a! 
general essay upon the Constitution; but I confess, sir, | 
l am solicitous to explain the reasons of my vote, and: 
willing to assume all the just responsibilities of my station. | 
In doing this, as briefly as can, I may be permitted to 
regret my political inexperience and want of constitution- 
al learning ; but, sir, I derive some consolation from the 
belief, that, if E am inexperienced, Iam also unprejudiced. 
1 have not been reared at the feet of any political Gama- 
liel; my opinions of men and measures, erroneous 
though they may be, are my own ; they have not been as- 
sumed by compact : and therefore, Sir, I feel myself at 
liberty to correct and amend them as experience may 
dictate. Upon the subject: of this Constitutional : 


mation [have earnestly endeavored to discover the true 
meaning and spirit of the Constitution, and am sincerely 
desirous to carry these into fulland complete effect. God 
forbid that T should ever be so weak or so wicked as to 
displace one stone of this hallowed temple where liberty 
delights to dwell, for any other purpose than to secure 
her permanent abode. “I most solemnly assure the com- 
mittee, that, if I could be impelled by other motives— 
more especially, Sir, if I should attempt to unfix a co- 
lumu to promote party views or individual aggrandize- 
ment, I should deem myself an imitator—yes, Sir, an 
humble imitator of the wretch who applied the torch 
of destruction to the Ephesian temple to gain an execra- 
ble immortality. 

It would be a vain regret, Sir, to express my sorrow, 
that I cannot spread before the committee the rich classi- 
cal repast with which they have been so sumptuously re- 
galed by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Eversre.) It has not been my lot, like him, to 
breathe the inspiring zephyrs of the land of Homer; I 
have nothad my imagination fired, and my heart exhila- 
rated and enobled by treading the plains of Marathon 
and Platea ; 1 have not mused amid the ruins ef Athens, 
and gathered lessons of political wisdom from the silent, 
but impressive memorials of her departed greatness; nor 
has fair science, “rich with the spoils of time,” unfolded 
to me those secret treasures which she could not con- 
ceal from that honorable gentleman. 

I come not here, Sir, from the Lyceum or the Portico ; 
T come, Sir, from the Court-yards and cotton fields of 


. North Carolina; and I come, Sir, to proclaim the wishes 


and assert the tights of the People I have the honor to 
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represent, «My life, Sir, bas been spent among the Peo- ` 


ple-of my native State ; the most valued part of my- poli- 


tical: information: has ‘been derived from association and ` 
converse. with my-fellow-citizens: 1 know: their. wants, 

and F feel them too ; I-know, Sir, that they: wish to par- 

ticipate in the election of the Chief Magistrate of this 

Union, and. that they are dissatisfied. with the. present 

mode of expressing their voice—if expression: it may be 

called. ©. © i ET 
In endeavoring to reply to the argument of the honor- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts, I hope ‘he,will do 
me the justice to believe, that I do so in.a spirit of kind- 
ness.and respect. I should. do violence’ to my own feel- 
ings were I to act otherwise : for, although 1 differ from 
him materially on some points, yet, when I can agree with 
him, I do so with lively. satisfaction. He has told us, 
Sir, that it would. be- unconstitutional ‘to make these 
amendments. Unconstitutional ! Sir. ‘This assertion is 
certainly contradictory to. experience—-to the Constitu- ` 
tion itself; and the argument seems to move in. a-circle. 
We know, Sir, that amendments have been made ;.that 
one of these, the amendment of 1804, by confining the. 
choice of the States, when the election. devolves upon 
the House of Representatives, to three, instead of the five 
highest on. the list of those voted for by the. electors, ‘has 
made a material change ; it impaired, too, Sir, a federa- 
tive power, and. increased’ a popular one. Suppose; 


| Sir, that it should be necessary to. vest-in the General 


Government powers which an. emergency might render 
essential for the preservation of the Union. Cases might 
occur which I do not even wish to Imagine... Must these 
powers be usurped at the hazard of revolution and blood- 
shed? Must we sit here like the Roman Senate ? quietly 
fold our arms, and await our destruction with dignity ? 
or must we not rather apply for these powers in the mode: 
prescribed by the Constitution? Our ancestors well 
knew that they could not pierce the veil of futurity, and 
provide for events beyond the ken of mortal wisdom. 
They provided a remedy, Sir, for evils which might. be 
disclosed by experience and practice ; and they provided 
a security against amendments proposed from “light and 
transient causes” by the mode in which alone they can be 
effected. The honorable gentleman from. Massachusetts 
has sought to draw an argument in support of his position 
from the proviso of the fifth article of the Constitution, 
“that no amendment which may be made prior to the 
year 1808, shall in any manner affcct the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that 
no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate.’ Now, Sir, to my mind, 
this clause, so far from helping his argument, militates 
most strongly against it ; it indicates, to my understand- 
ing, that this special exception was necessary ‘to exempt 
from amendment, for a limited time, the first and fourth 
clauses mentioned in it, and-to confine any amendment of 
the federative feature in the Senate, which should deprive 
a State of its equal right, to the special case of the States 
consenting to it. Ishould, therefore, Sir, most strongly 
infer, according to a very old and sound rule of construc- 
tion, that the power of amendment in other cases was to 
be inferred. Self-preservation is the primary law of soci- 
eties, as well as of individuals, and, if necessary, we must 
act upon it. r 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts seems to 
think that the powers of the President have been greatly 
magnified by my honorable friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. McDerr1z) ; he deems them very limited, and not 
the proper object of much jealousy.” I can assure him, 
Sir, that he thinks very differently from the fathers of the 
Revolution, and the framers of this Constitution, and the 
States who adopted it. The powers of this Executive 
Chief excited very lively apprehensions in the: bosoms 
of some of the purest and wisest of our forefathers. Some 
thought they had an “awful squinting” at monarchy— 
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they imagined that they could discern “the diadem 
sparkling on ‘his brow, and the imperial purple flowing 
in his train.” And how, Sir, did the advocates of the 
Constitution endeavor to lull these apprehensions? Not, 
Sir, as that honorable gentleman has done, by endeavor- 
ing to persuade the People that his powers were not 
great; but that they were necessary to give proper con- 
sistency and strength to the system—that he was proper- 
ly checked by the other departments—that he was elect- 
ed for short periods, and liable to impeachment—but, 
above all, that he was dependent upon the People. Le? 
us examine, Sir, a few of his constitutional attributes. He 
is the Representative of his Country, among the Nations 
of the earth. He originates treaties, and, with the advice 
of the Senate, confirms them ; and they are the supreme 
law of the land. It is his prerogative to receive ambassa- 
dors, and, with the advice of the Senate, to send them. 
He is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. His qualified veto gives him an important 
agency in legislation itself. He can elevate to offices of 
the greatest dignity and emolument. His patronage em- 
braces the distribution of millions. ` He operates upon the 
hopes and fears of thousands. Although he has not the | 
constitutional power of making war, yet, by means of his | 
other powers, he canat any time place his country in a | 
belligerent state. Suppose he should refuse to receive ; 
the British or French Ambassador, or send him home . 
with contumely and insult. Suppose, under the act for the į 
suppression of the slave trade, *he should order our crui- ; 
sers to capture vessels in the Mediterranean, or upon: 
some unfounded suspicion. Indeed, Sir, many cases 
might be supposed, when, by an undue exercise of a con- ; 
stitutional power, he might draw upon us the anger of a! 
foreign nation. But, says the honorable gentleman from ; 
Massachusetts, the King of Great Britain can elevate to: 
the peerage the humblest individual, and ennoble him and 
his posterity. Indeed, Sir, he seemed to describe the . 
dazzling honors of a coronet with so much rapture, that! 
those who did not know him might have suspected that, | 
during his residence abroad, he had conceived an affec- | 
tion for what Chatham could? not refuse. 

Before I dismiss this brief examination, sir, lest I should 
be mistaken, F will take the liberty to say, that, although | 


spring of action, moves the soul.” This principle-is ever 
active and vigilant, and may. be relied upon as a faithful . 
sentinel for its own preservation. 

The framers of the Constitution well knew that the 
States were the best guardians of State rights—the Peo- 
ple of popular rights ; it was only necessary, therefore, to 
give them, respectively, in this form of Government, ade- 
quate power, and their self-love and interest might bere- 
lied upon, for their exercise and preservation: if this could _ 
be done, and the political machine which was to be mov- 
ed by these powers so adjusted, that they should have a 
harmonious and salutary action, the grand object of all 
Government was attained—they had then a self-creating 
political movement, whose object was the happiness of the 
governed. It would be collateral, Mr. Chairman, to the 
present inquiry, and would also be presumptuous in me to 
attempt to point outto the committee the many indications 
of these mixed principles. The subject before us regards 
solely the constitution of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Was it to be supposed, that they should lose sight of 
these controlling principles in the mode of appointing this 
great officer—the Executive Chief of the confederated 
Republic—whose constitutional action was to have soim- 
portant, so pervading an influencc in the character of the 
Government—the policy and the destiny of the nation? 
No, sir, it was not to be expected, nor has it so occurred. 
The Constitution declares that ‘* each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors, equal to the whole number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives to which the State may be enti- 
tled in Congress,” &c. It then proceeds to diret that 
they shall meet in their respective States, and ballot for 
President and Vice President, and points out the mode 
of conducting the election by the Electoral Colleges. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the Constitution 
here, by the word * Stale,” means the Commonwealth— 
the political society—the People, or at least that portion 
of them who exercise the elective franchise ; and, there- 
fore, that whenever the State Legislatures have exercis- 
ed the power of appointing the electors, instead of simply 


| directing the mode in which the State should appoint 


them, they have violated the rights.of-the People. It 
would have been, very easy, if the power was intended to 


1 believe the powers of the President to be great, yet Ii be given to the Legislatures, to have used expressions 
believe them to be necessary for the safety of the Repub-! plainly indicative of such an intent—and the inference that 
lic. What the jealous statesmen of the Revolution, with | they would have done so, is rendered to my mind irresisti- 
Washington at their head, have given, I will not presume | ble, by recurring to the first clause of the third section, 
to impair. ‘Che stress or intent of my argument, sir, is | which prescribes the mode of electing Senators. The ex- 
to show, that the greater power, the greater necessity | pression there is, “ The Senate of the United States shall 


that the due dependency onthe People should be pre- 
served. 

Iwill admit, sir, that, before any amendment is adopted, 
its adaptation to the genius and spirit of the Government 


be composed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof,” &c. But the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, the second from that State who spoke 
in this debate, (Mr. Srevensow) contends, and his argu- 


ought to be satisfactorily ascertained : for it is obvious that | ment is supported by the honorable gentleman who imme- 


maxims and political reasons, which would justly be en- 
titled to great weight when. applied to a consolidated 
Government, one and indivisible, such as Britain, or any 
of the ancient Republics, would be inapplicable to a Go- 
vernment compounded as oursis, of national and federative 
features. . They too often serve to create false analogies, 
and lead us astray from the truc point of inquiry. Fhe 
checks and balances of the British Constitution are con- 
trived and intended to protect and preserve the King, 
Lords, and Commons, who are all integral parts of the 
same State—different classes of the same political socie- 
ty. Fhe checks and balances of our Constitution are in- 
tended to protect the Union, the Slates, and the People. 
The States, according to the theory. of our Constitution, 
are independent members of a Confederacy, and are, 
themselves, in many respects, sovereign. We must, there- 
fore, always keep in our-mind’s eye, this leading and ani- 
mating principle, when we sitin judgment upon this great 
work of our fathers. In all human affairs, * self-love, the 


diately preceded me, (Mr. Everert) that it is not only 
Constitutional for the Legislatures to exercise this power 
of appointing the electors, but that it was even expected > 
they would do so. Sir, I do most conscientiously differ 
from these gentlemen, and I will endeavor, by the indul- 
gence of the Committee, to shew, that, if the contempo- 
rary exposition of this part of the Constitution, by its ad- 
vocates, is to be relied upon, that it was not so understood 
and explained. If Hamilton and Madison, combined, and 
agreeing upon this point, are entitled to credit, it was in- 
tended that the People should exercise this power of ap- 
pointment. 

X refer, sir, to the “ Federalist,” a series of essays writ- 
ten before the adoption of the Constitution, by Madison, 
Hamilton, and Jay, for the purpose of explaining and re- 
commending it ¢o the People of the United States, and 
which is now resortéd to, by all parties, as the ablest and 
most authoritative exposition of its true intent and mean- 
ing. In No. LXVII., Hamilton, speaking of the mode of 
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electing- the President; says, ‘*It-was desirable that the 
sense. of the People should operate in the choice of the. 
person to whom so important :a trust was to be confided. 
Phis’end. will be answetéd -by-committing the right of 
making it, not:.to any. pre-established body, but to men 
(electors) chosen by the People, for the special purpose,and 
‘at-the particular conjuncture.” <4 A small number of per- 
sons (electors) chosen by their fellow citizens from the gene- 
ralmass, will be most likely to possess'the information and 
discernment requisite to so complicated. an investigation.” 
< "Phe language of Mr: Madison, in the Convention of. 
Virginia, which assembled in 1788, forthe purpose ofcon- 
„sidering whether they-would-adopt this Constitution, is 
equally, or more, clear and explicit. Instead of the Peo- 
ple’s voting immediately for President, which he thought 
the population and. extent of our territory might render 
impracticable: “instead. of this, (immediate suffrage) 
the People choose the electors—this can be done. with 
ease and convenience, and the choice will be more select.” 
if we examine the. debates-of this Convention, we shall 
find that it was so understood, also,:by those who opposed 
the Constitution. This meaning was assumed as the- ba- 
sis.of: argument on: both sides ; and; if we reflect a mo- 
ment on the very many able men who sat in that. Conven- 
tion, it would be most violent presumption to say, they 
were mistaken, with all their talents and all their lights. © 
If we assume, then, that’ this was the intention ‘of the 
~ Constitution, let us see what has been its operation. Have 
the People chosen the electors? I ask this question, Mr. 
Chairman, in the name of my-constituents, and I wish an 
explicit answer. From the omission in the Constitution 
to: prescribe a specific mode, (which I think T shall be 
able to show, if my strength will permit, was done inten- 
tionally and wisely)—from this omission, I say, sir, a 
- great latitude of construction and a. great diversity of 
pctee has originated. In some States the Legis- 
tures appoint—in some the general ‘ticket system 
prevails—in some few the district system—and in others 
a compound of some two or all of these modes. My ho- 
norable friend from South Carolina, (Mr. McDurriz) has 
“depicted the mischiefs of this confused and unsettled sys- 
tem, in such strong and glowing colors, that I cannot pre- 
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nore insidious in its approaches. . It disguises itself under 
the name of moderation, and aversion to debate and strife, 
when it. too‘often. proceeds froma criminal indifference 
‘to those rights which our. ancestors bled and died to`se- 
cure. They aře` men of’ business—they. can’t lose the 
chance of turning a penny to promote. any public mea- 
sure, “It would seem, sit; as if some of them. had taken, 
in earnest; thë saréastic advice of the Roman satirist ` 


“<¢-Virtus post nummos.” 


Let any man look. abroad—through the Union, Ymean, 
and deny, if le can, that this is a faithful picture. ..-Sure- 
ly; sir, it requires no prophetic: voice. to warn us against 
so dangerous a delusion. ` Surely, sir, we will spare a little 
time to'listen to the ‘* Farewell Address” of the Father of 
his country. i $ f 

J admit, sir, that it is not sufficient to show the exist- 
ence of ‘an-evil, unless it can be remedied, either wholly 
or partially—but, I insist, sir, that the adoption of the 
District System, as proposed by the good old State I have 
the honor; in part to represent, so inadequately—and a 
direct vote, in Districts, for President and Vice President, 
will cure the most alarming of these evils. - The Consti- 
tution, by interposing the electoral colleges, undoubtedly 
intended that they should exercise a sound discretion in 
the cheice of a: President—thcy were ‘to analyse his 
qualifications, and judiciously combine motives of choice’? 
Fed. No. 68. But, sir, the People of this country, as has 
been shown in this debate and elsewhere, have not been 
content with simply the right of originating the Colleges, _ 
even when committed to them by their State Legisla- 
tures—they have.always required a pledge, or some evi- 
dence, of the Elector or Electors, for whom they intend- 
ed to give their ultimate vote, before they would give 
their vote to him or them. Here, then, sir, the intention 
of the Constitution has been manifestly defeated—this 
seems to be a case in which experience suggests amend- 
ment. The People, sir, although they will hear argu- ` 
ment and reason, yet will finally judge for themselves. 
But even here I would lay my hands on this venerated in- 
strument with greatreluctance. The pure and enlightened 
views of its framers plead strongly in its behalf; and al- 


sume to add any thing to their effect. It is true, six, that, | though we may not now discover the evils which may result 
by the present mode, combinations may be, and have | from the change, yet time—time and casualty may disclose 
been, formed, which have prevented a fair expression of ; them. But, sir, as I believe that the design of its framers 
the popular will. The People are called upon to vote a | has been defeated, I would hazard this amendment. 
ticket, (under the general ticket system, ) containing 15, | It would have, sir, I think, the effect of rousing the 
24, or 36 names—to vote for, to choose persons, of whom į People from their torpid quietism ; it will make them 
they may never have heard before—of whose qualifica- ! feel that their voice is heard—that their vote is felt; and 
tions they have never had an opportunity of judging— | the voting directly and immediately for the man of their 
whose integrity has never been tested—and if this ticket | choice, will of itself be productive of a lively satisfaction. 
had dropped from the clouds, they must take it or lose | They will then know that their vote is given as they wish- 
their vote. Call you this choice, sir ? 1 always thought, | ed it should be, and is beyond the control of any political 
sir, that choice involved selection of one or more from! legerdemain. They will not be agitated by the merits of* 
others—‘ from the general mass”—that it involved know- | the several electoral candidates, but their eye will repose 
ledge, comparison, voluntary preference, and was a right į singly on the man of their ultimate choice. I understand 
of more or less value, according to the importance of its | a case has occurred in Maryland, where there were two 


object. What temptation and opportunity is presented, 
by this system, for intrigue and management! What apa- 
thy and indifference are manifested by the People, for 
such a feeble and dubious exercise of this great Constitu- 
tional privilege! Even under the excitement of the late 
election, how many neglected the exercise of this right ! 
And, should it not be, sir, the policy of every wise Go- 
vernment to interest its citizens in its organization ? Un- 
der the present system, how many worthy citizens re- 
main at home, under the paralyzing influence of a convic- 
tion that they can do no good—that the election is in the 
hands of the cunning few, and'that it is amere mockery for 


them singly—without concert ; without the animation de- j 


rived from a prospect of success, to pretend to withstand 
the disciplined cohorts opposed tothem. This lethargy 
is almost worse than faction itself. It is more secret— 


i electoral candidates for the same Presidential candidate, 
and one for another Presidential candidate, and although 
the district gave a large majority for the Presidential can- 
didate who had two friends as electoral candidates, yet the 
third candidate obtained the greatest plurality, and thus 
the vote of the district was given to that candidate for 
the Presidency, against whom there was a large majority. 
This cannot happen when the People vote directly for 
the President. An honorable gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Srorrs) has asked those who contend for this ex. 
pression of the popular will in this mode—why not extend. 
the principle? and has alluded to a species cf popula- 
tion which, without being citizens, is counted in estimat- 
ing the ratio of representation from the Southern States. 
Sir, if he had shéwn us that this amendment would hare 
conferred any additional power on these States, the obser- 
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vation would have had some bearing ; 
that they would have derived any peculiar advantage, 
would have been more plausibly introduced into debate ; 
but as it is—whatever it may be—it is not an argument. 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia, who spoke 
first, (Mr, Ancien) has discoursed with much State 
pride on the freehold—viva voce suffrage of Virginia. 
He has told us that the mode of voting by ballot is a 
sneaking way; that they ‘sneak up to the polls,” and 
that he would exile himself if the frechold qualification 
was abolished in Virginia, Now, Mr. Chairman, 1 have 
understood that a large portion of the citizens of Virgi- 
nia, particularly in the West, are very anxious to have 
their Constitution amended in order to be permitted to 
exercise the elective franchise; but, perhaps, after the 
honorable gentleman’s threat to leave them if they do, 
they may desist. . I imagine, sir, that it would be an easy 
matter for any other State to give her citizens the same 
independence as the citizens of Virginia have, by adopt- 
ing the same mode—by making a frechold necessary to 
vote, and by protecting that freehold from the payment 
of debts; they might then, sir, be so independent as not 
only to tell a candidate viva voce, that they would not 
vote for him—but also, that they would not pay him a just 
debt--and that too “ viva voce,” sir, But, sir, with the 
right of suffrage, the Constitution has laudably omitted 
to interfere ; nor does this amendment seek to interfere. 
The Constitution has omitted it, sir, as I said, for the 
wisest reasons. 

The requisites to the right of suffrage are very differ- 
ent; in the different States, and even in adjoining States ; 
in Virginia, as we have seen, none but frecholders can 
vote—in North Carolina, sir, it is the birthright of every 
freeman. If, therefore, the Constitution had attempted 
to fix an uniform rule on this subject, the strange anomaly 
might have been presented of a man’s voting for the 
highest officer in the Union, who could not vote for the 
Jowest State officer. It might also have interfered mate- 
tially with the polity of a State. This amendment, there- 
fore, sir, does not at all interfere with State rights: their 
quantity of power remains the same : its ratio of adjust- 
ment is not disturbed—and cither with regard to the 
Union, or each other, they preserve the same relative 
rights. It will also prevent the arraying of State against 
State—as the supporters of the President will be diffused 
through the Union ; unreasonable jealousies will thus be 
prevented, and sectional feelings and appellations, against 
which the Father of his Country entertained so much ap- 

rehensiun, will be deprived of one of their most power- 
ully exciting causes, and it may well be doubted, whe- 
ther any citizen of any State, with an American feeling, 
would not greatly prefer that the candidate of his choice 
should be President, than that his State should give an 
undivided vote. 

1 will now pass, sir, to the other branch of the propos- 
ed amendment. Shall the power of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, in the last resort, be taken from 
the House of Representatives ? Upon this amendment, F 
confess, sir, have entertained great and serious doubts ; 
and these, sir, have arisen from an investigation which I 
have endeavored to make of the genius and spirit of our 
Constitution, and the principles of compromise upon which 
it was founded. X came to the conclusion thet I would 
abstain from this alteration—as far as I am concerned—at 
least until 1 have more lights and experience. By leaving 
it asit is, we leave it as it has existed and flourished for 
half a century, and as our ancestors bequeathed it to us. 
Į will, however, sir, endeavor to disclose the reasons 
which have Jed me to this conclusion, which I must do in 
a brief and hurried manner, as my laboring breast has al- 
ready repeatedly admonished me to cease. : 

The first General Government of American origin was 
composed of that illustrious body, the Old Continental 


or if he had shewn | Congress, which assembled for the first time at Carpen- 
it| ter’s Hall, in Philadelphia, on the Sth September, 1774; 


its object was to provide for the emergency occasioned 
by the differences with the mother country ; to unite the 
resource$ of all the English Colonies ; and to adopt such 
common measures for the redress of their grievances and 
establishment of their rights, as their situation required 
and allowed. The Delegation of each Colony-had one 
vote ; and although their powers were enforced by no 
higher sanction than mere recommendation, yet never 
were imperial decrees more implicitly: obeyed. They 
were, in fact, nothing more than a Congress of. Ambassa« 
dors. It was, however, soon discovered, as the enthusi- 
asm and zeal for liberty subsided, that all government 
must depend, for support and obedience, upon power, 
and must be able to address its mandates to other pas- 
sions and interests than those of patriotism and love of 
the public weal. As early as June, °76, measures were 
taken to form a Confederated Government, and in Novem- 
ber, °77, Congress solemnly declared, that it could no lon- 
ger be deferred, but was essential to their very existence . 
asa free People. Hence originated the Articles of Con- 
federation, which were not finally adopted by all the 
States till March, 1781. By these, each State had one 
vote—and that distinguishing feature of a confederated 
government, that it operated upon States, instead of in- 
dividuals, was preserved. There were many other de- 
fects, unnecessary here to be enumerated—in a word, it 
was justly termed “a rope of sand,” and a more ener- 
getic government was loudly demanded by the wants and 
wishes of the American People. 

I will not impose upon the patience of the Committee, 
by attempting to detail the occurrences which led to the 
convention of Delegates at Philadelphia, in May, 1787 ; 
but, sir, I deem it very material to a just conception of the 
nature of our Constitution, to view it in its rude outlines 
and imperfect state—to examine it in its progressive 
shapes through the Convention—at least those features of 
jt which are now under discussion. This Convention, sir, 
had several plans before them ; one proposed by Edmund 
Randolph of Virginia, and called the Virginia plan: by 
this it was proposed that the President should be ‘elected 
by the National Legislature. In the plan proposed by 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, it was not stated in 
what manner he should be elected. The New Jersey | 
plan, offered by Mr. Paterson, proposed that he should 
be elected by the United States in Congress. ‘Col. Ham- 
ilton’s plan proposed that he should be elected by Elec- 
tors, chosen by the People in Districts. 

By the draft of a Constitution reported by a Committee 
of five, consisting of Mcssrs. Rutledge, Randolph, Gor- 
ham, Ellsworth, and Wilson, on the 6th August ’87, he 
was to be elected by ballot by the Legislature. On the 
4th September ensuing, a grand Committee of eleven, 
one from each State, to whom the subject had been re- 
ferred, reported a plan by which the mode, as it original- 
ly stood in the Constitution, was recommended, except 
that, if no one of the candidates had a majority, the Se- 
nate were to choose from the five highest on the list. ; 

A motion was made in Convention to substitute the 
House of Representatives for the Senate, with the quali- 
fication of the Delegation from each State having an equal 
vote, (one.) For this proposition, sir, there were ten 
States ; and against it, but one—and that one, Mr. Chair- 
man, was the State which has the honor to be represent- 
edby you, (Delaware) the smallest in the Convention. 
This brief survey will show that this adjustment. was most 
thoroughly considered— 


“Tante molis erat, condere gentem.” 


The proposition that- the Senate should elect, points 
clearly to the State power; and this qualification bemg 
retained when it was transferred to the House of Repre- 
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make, any. one State, or portion of this.Union, to thë ex: 
clusion of ‘another :-bùt upon.a subject, in which ‘the 
-whole People of this mighty Confederacy feel much con- 
cern. Yes, Sir, said Mr. P., the proposed amendments to 
the Constitution, cotitaiied in the resolutions upon your 
table, involve, as it'seems to me, a quéstion of vast inter- 
est to the People of this country. ` They involve, Sir, the 
| question of their sovereignty. . Thad this is a Government 
mentioned, this State right has.been considerably abridged. | based upon the will of the People ; that all power emanates 
The power of the House,-as exercised in this élection, | from them; and that a majority should rule ; are, as 1 con- 
is really the. only purely federative feature that now_re-| ceive, vital principles in this Government, néverto be'sa~ 
mains. "The Senate do not vote by States, but individual. | crificed or abandoned, under any circumstances. In the- 
jy. But, sir, the great,argument relied ‘on is the lability | ory, all sound politicians admit the abstract proposition, - 
of, this House to corruption—to. undue dependency by | that the People of this country are sovereign ; that they 
the expectation of honors and offices. . L know, sir, that | are the source of power ; and that, in a representative Re- 
patronage addresses itself. to some of the most powerful | public like this, the majority should rule, and the minori- 
feelings that reign in the. human breast—to hope, to] ty submit. These constitute the basis, upon which rest 
pleasing hope—that . passion which animates the Lottery | all your political institutions. But, in practice, how does 
adyenturer, and the Monarch.on the embattled. plain ; to | their sovereignty operate in the election of the Chief Ma- 
the desire of distinction, from which the wisest and best | gistrate ofthe Nation ? Are the People, in fact, sovereign? 
are not, exempt ; to ambition, which, however immoder- | Does the power that elevates this distinguished individual 
ate, persuades itself that it 1s our country, and not our-] to this high station always emanate from them? Do a ma- 
selves, that we serve. J admit, sir, that the arguments | jority always prevail ? The history of past events answers 
of the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. | the question. The possibility, much less the increased 
McDurriz) deserve great consideration; but, sir, they | probability, that it may be otherwise, under the present 
prove too much, if any thing—they certainly prove, as | provisions of the Constitution, strongly urges the necessi» 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Evx-| ty of making some amendment, whereby the desirable 
RETT) has shown, that we ought not to be entrusted with | end may be attained, that the individual who is called to 
the mighty powers of legislation, which the Constitution | preside over the destinies of this Nation may be the choice 
has vested us with, and which involve the weal or woe, | of a majority of its citizens, But here, Sir, I am met at 
not only of this nation, but perhaps of the world. Ican-|the threshold, by the argument of the gentleman from 
not see. those frightful omens which some gentlemen think | New York, (Mr. Storrs) and told, that it never was in- 
they can discover in the political horizon. I see no bnl- | tended, by the framers of the Constitution, that the Peo- 
wark of the Constitution broken down; the ramparts are | ple should exercise the important function of electing the 
entire, and the sentinels, I trust, are at their posts. I] President and Vice President of the United States ; that 
have not heard the tocsin of alarm sounded by the State | the popular principle, in relation to this election, was li- 
Legislatures, nor have I seen the flaming brand passed | mited; that it was a mixed power, partaking of the po- 
from hill to hill. i pular and federative principles; that it was intended that 
The late Presidential election duly and constitutionally | there should be a great rallying point for the States, in 
devolved upon this House, and was duly and constitution- | the House of Representatives, when the primary electors 
ally made, and every good citizen is, 1 trust, disposed to | should fail to make a choice, and when the contingency: 
judge “all those in authority” by their measures. should happen, that the election should devolve upon‘ 
But, sir, ifthe deformed features of corruption have | Congress. If the gentleman be right, in the proposition 
been here manifested, is there no mode of expelling the | which he has assumed, I am free to admit that l have been 
monster, but by digging up the foundations of the con- | wholly mistaken, and totally wrong, in my conceptions 
stitutional edifice? Ifthe golden shower has penetrated | upon this subject. But, before I attempt to answer the 
the massy walls of the Capitol, close the avenues; if we | argument of the gentleman, suffer me here, Mr. Chair- 
cannot resist temptation, let us fly it Let us pass a self- | man, to make this general remark. Almost every gen- 
denying ordinance—exclude members from office. But | tleman who has addressed the Committee upon this occa- 
do not, sir, because we are frail, disfigure the monuments | sion, (I believe 1 should not err if J were to say all) seem 
of our ancestors’ wisdom and virtue. Let us rather en- | to have viewed this subject as though we were about to 
deavor to elevate ourselves to their standard, than de-| perform an ordinary act of legislation wnder the Constitu- 
stroy the standard itself. I have thus endeavored, Mr. | tion ; as though we were about to enact an electoral law, 
Charman, not only to express my opinion, but to assign | to carry the provisions into effect : and not as though we 
my reasons. I was not disposed to shrink from responsi- | were called upon, by the propositions now before us, to 
bility by a silent vote for these amendments. I feel a| amend the fundamental law of the country—the Constitu- 
‘conviction, sir, that I have at least endeavored to do my | /ion iiself. And, if the gentleman from New York was 
duty : and, sir, there is no feeling I prize more highly, | right in his premises, as to the intention of that bright ga- 
er would purchase more dearly. laxy of statesmen who composed the convention of ’87— 
__ Mr. POLK then took the floor, and spoke to the follow- | that framed the Constitution, (which I am far from believ- 
ing effect : ing, and cannot admit, ) still I would maintain, that, after 
Mr. Cuainwan: After the able and very interesting | near forty years’ experience of the practical operations of 
discussion, with which we have been favored upon the | this Constitution, it was sound policy, and important to the 
present occasion, but little remains to be said upon this | stability, duration, and harmony, of the Union, to amend 
important subject. And I should, Siz, upon this, as 1| the Constitution, and give this important power directly 
have done upon other occasions, have contented myself | to the great body of the American People. But, Sir, is 
to have given a silent vote, but for the acknowledged im- | the gentleman from New York right? Wasit, ashe sup- 
portance of the great question upon which we now deli- | poses, never intended that the People of the United States 
berate, and that I represent here a portion of the free | should elect the President? If, Sir, I had no other argu- 
People of this country. As their humble organ, I should | ment to light up my mind to a correct conclusion upon 
be censurable, indeed, not to express their willupon a this point, than thosc that are legitimately to be drawn 
subject which is not local in its character; which does | from the Constitution itself, I should be amply sustained 
not affect, in the decision which we are celled upon to {in the epinions E hare formed. Is it reasonable that the 
Yor, H.—104 


ively that this was a.point not to 
be conceded.. Indeed, sir, the Convention repeatedly de- 
-eided against any mode by which this. officer should be 
elected, without a participation by the States as States. 
` the plan finally adopted was the result of fair compromise, 
‘and was. much .complained. of at the. time, as. giving too 
“much influence to the large. States.. Let us recollect, 
too, sir, that, by the amendment of 1804, which I before 
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People of the United States, who had but recently broken 
the chains. oftheir slavery, and shaken offa foreign yoke— 
who were about to Form for themselves a system, a free and 
tepublican system, of Government—is it reasonable, I re- 
peat it, Sir, that thev should have intended to disfranchise 
themselves in this important particular—the election of 
the first officer of the Republic? What, Sir, is their lan- 
guage, in the preamble of this Constitution > “ MWe, the 
People of the United States,” &c. ‘do ordain und establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America.” But I 
will not fatigue the Committee, by reiterating the able ar- 
guments of the honorable member from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Drarrox) drawn from the Constitution itself, upon 
this part of the subject. It is fresh in the recollection of 
every gentleman, and proves satisfactorily and conclusive- 
ly, to my mind, that the framers of the Constitution con- 
templated and intended, that the People should be the 
electors of President and Vice President ; that they view- 
ed a recurrence of this election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a remote possibility, and one which would 
seldom, if ever, occur. We are not, however, left to fer- 
ret out their intention by the letter, or by construction of 
the Constitution alone. ` Other evidences are within our 
reach, And here, Sir, suffer me to say, that, when Iscek 
information upon great political questions like this, 1 
choose rather to apply to those sages who participated in 
the deliberations of the convention whose work this Con- 
stitution is—I choose rather to be informed by the politi- 
cal writings and essays of able statesmen, who were their 
contemporaries, than to rely—if we are to regard the 
statement of his colleague (Mr. Camuneienc )—upon the 
fluctuating and uncertain political notions of the gentle- 
man from New York. What were the opinions of a dis- 
tinguished member of that convention, as contained in the 
writings of the Federalist, so frequently referred to in the 
course of this debate—the opinions, too, of an individual 
who had no predilections for democracy ; no partialities 
ih favor of extensive powers, vested in the People; who 
had a strong ‘bias in favor of aristocracy, and more ener- 
getic Government; who was said to have been even fa- 
vorably disposed to limited monarchy—what, Sir, were 
the opinions of Alexander Hamilton ?) With all his anti- 
democratic principles, did he contend, in the numbers of 
the Federalist, written by himself, and designed, togeth- 
er with the numbers of his able coadjutors, (Mr. Madison 
and Mr. Jay) to furnish to the American People a fair 
exposition of the new Constitution—written at that criti- 
cal period, too, when this Constitution was suspended be- 
fore the Conventions of the States, for ratification or rejec- 
tion? Did he contend that the President was not to be 
elected by the People? No, Sir! Whatever might have 
been his own individual opinion of what the Constitution 
ought to have been, he knew too well the intention of the 
Convention as to what it was. In the 68th No. of that 
work, he says, it was desirable that the sense of the Peo- 
ple should be ascertained in this important election ; that, 
for this purpose, the election was not made to depend on 
any pre-existing or pre-established body of men, who 
might be tampered with, to prostitute their votes; but 
the choice was referred to an immediate act of the People 
of America ; and that it was intended that the President 
should be independent of all others, but the People, for 
his election. I have not the number to which Lrefer, be- 
fore me, but I state it substantially correct. In the Con- 
vention in Virginia, to whom this Constitution was sub- 
mitted, for ratification or rejection, what were the opin- 
ions entertained by its distinguished members ?. Did the 

understand that the People were not to elect the Presi- 
dent? No, Sir. Governor Randolph, in answering an 
objection which had been made to this part of the Consti- 
tution—that foreign influence would operate in the elec- 
tion of the President—says : “The electors must be elect- 
ed by the People at large. To procure his re-election, 


his influence must be co-extensive with the Continent ; 
and there can be no combination between the clectors, as 
they elect him on the same day in every State. When 
this is the case, how can foreign influence or intrigue en- 
ter?” The late venerable President of the United States, 
(Mr. Monroe) who has gone into retirement, and, I am 
sorry to say it, Sir, in penury and want—for, whatever 
else may be said of him, it may be truly said, he was a 
faithful and useful public servant, in those trying times 
when his country realized the value of his services—he 
said, upon this occasion: ‘The President ought to act 
under the strongest impulses of rewards and punishments, 
which are the strongest incentives to human. actions. 
There arc two ways of securing this point. He ought to 
depend on the People of America for his appointment 
and continuance in office.’ He ought, also, to be respon- 


| sible, in an equal degree, to all the States, and to be 


tried by dispassionate judges. His responsibility ought, 
further, to be direct and immediate.” Mr. Mason, and 
Mr. Madison, too, who were distinguished members of 
the Convention of Virginia, do not seem to have under- 
stood this subject as the gentleman from New York pro- 
fesses todo. ‘They maintained that *‘ the choice of the 
People ought to be attended to.” But, at the period 
when this Constitution was presented to the States for 
ratification, it was an alarming crisis to the People of this 
country. ‘he Articles of Confederation had proved inad- 
equate to the great purposes of self-government. The 
question presented to the States was, ratification or rejec- 
tion of the new Constitution, Rejection, and anarchy, 
and confusion, with despotism in their train, were most 
likely to be the consequences ; and though some objec- 
tions might have existed to the Constitution, in this par- 
ticular, as possible, ina remote degree, yet, under the 
circumstances, ratification was better than rejection. At 
that period, it was thought by the sages of that day, dis- 
tinguished for their talents and political sagacity, that it 
was barely possible that the election could devolve on 
Congress. They had fixed their eyes upon that distin- 
guished man, ‘he Father of his Country,” as the first 
who was to fill this high office—an individual upon whom 
all united with one voice. They could not pierce the 
veil of futurity, and see the new system fully develop 
itself. What they could not anticipate or foresee, we 
have realized. Is there any gentleman here, with his 
past observation and experience, who will hazard the 
opinion, that this election will hereafter but seldom de- 
volve upon Congress? Js there any gentleman here, 
who will deny that, under existing circumstances, this 
important election, under the present provisions of 
the Constitution, must, in all probability, most general- 
ly, terminate in this House? If such must. probably be 
the result, is not the intention of the Constitution,, and 
of its framers, that the People should elect the Presi- 
dent, defeated? If, by the unforeseen operations of the 
Constitution, the People have, in effect, been deprived 
of an important right, which they ought to possess and 
exercise, and which I maintain was intended to be given 
to them, are we not called upon, by the most solemn ob- 
ligations, to restore it to them ? 

But, to consider this subject more systematicaliy—the 
resolutions under consideration naturally divide them- 
selves into two distinct propositions: Ist. ‘That the Cone 
stitution shall be so amended, that the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall, in no event, devolve up- 
on the respective Houses of Congress. And, 2d. That 
the Constitution shall be so amended, ‘that -each State in 
the Union shall be divided into as many districts as there. 
are Senators and Representatives in Congress, from each 
respective State, and that each district shall give one vote. 
_ In examining these two propositions, although distinct 
in themselves, I shall not view them as distinct and sub- 
stantive, propositions, unconnected with each other in» 


i ke of- this subject, they-are: inti- 
mately connected:an blende® together, in their effects ; 
and it will benecessary to take this view of them, in order 
toappreciate; properly, the respective amendments which 
they:propose. 20 © Rawr tne ae nes 
In support of. the first proposition, it will be necessary 
briefly to: notice some of the defects. of the present Còn- 
stitution, and why it is.that the election: of this high offi- 
cer should, in. no event; devolve upon Congress. ` The 
first reason which suggests itself to-my mind, why ‘it 


should not there devolve, is, that the President is not an | 


‘officer of Congress ; he is not an officer of the House of 
Representatives, but: he is the Chief Magistrate of the 
whole: People of the Union, and should: be directly re- 
sponsible to. the People for his conduct.in’ office, and be 
dependent upon them for his: re-election. The surest 
guarantee that, in his administration, he will consult the 
interests of his constituents, and,to the extent of his ability, 
pursue a wise policy, is the certainty, that, at the expira- 
tion of his term, he must return again to the body of so- 
ciety, ‘and submit his public conduct to the scrutiny of 
imparti examination:; is the certainty that, if he has dis- 
regarded or negligently mistaken the best interests of the 
country, he will not be again elevated to that high sta- 
` tion, but must seek the ‘post of honor ina private sta- 
tion ;” must share with the body of his fellow-citizens 
their burdens, and must participate with them, the evil 
effects of his own policy. But if he is remotely respon- 
sible to the People, and dependent directly upon a select 
or pre-existing body of men for his appointment, it is hu- 
man nature, and he will study more to conciliate his im- 
mediate electors, than to advance the interest of the com- 
munity. But, sir, the election ought, in no event, to de- 
volve upon the House of Representatives, for a mach 
more important reason, and one which, with me, is con- 
clusive, It is, because a minority as well in the Electoral 
Colleges, under the present provisions of the Constitution, . 
as a minority of Representatives in Congress, may elect 
him, and thereby destroy and overturn in practice what 
all admit in theory—that'a majority shouldrule. Accord- 
ing to the present provisions of the Constitution, there 
are as many electors for President and Vice President, as 
there are Senators and Representatives in Congress. By 
the last apportionment, which I shall take, as an example, 


for the purpose of illustrating the argument, the number į 


of electors is 261, 
electors is necessary. 
and if the Colleges 
the three highest on the list of’ those voted 
electors, the House of Representatives, voting by States, 
is to choose the President. Suppose, for example, sir, 
that 4 and Bare the prominent candidates before the 
People for the Presidency. C is likewise a candidate. J 
receives 120 electoral votes, B. receives an equal num- 
ber, and C receives the remaining 21 votes; C 
been supported by one or two of the States, 
part of the People of 


A majority of the whole number of 
to a choice in the primary Colleges ; 


for by the 


received the votes of a 
the larger States. 4, B; and C, 


on the list of the electoral votes, 
to choose the President. 
cumstances, takes place in the House, where the votes 
are taken by States; and Ċ, who has received a small 
minority of ‘electoral votes, may be elected President of 
the United States by thirty-one Representatives, upon this 
floor, out of two hundred and thirteen, the whole number 
of Representatives: for thirty-one Representatives here, 
from the thirteen smaller States in the Union, have it in 
their power to control and to give the votes of thirtcen 
States, and thereby elect the President against the will of 
the remaining one hundred and-cighty-two Representa- 
tives, as is demonstrable thus - 
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inns, as sorie gentlemen have done. | 


of Electors. fail to elect, then, out of} Burr. ` The latter had not received a 


out of whom the House is | will, as to surrender, without a struggle, 
An election, under these-cir- | tracy 
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© Nos of Rens. "Reps. 
~-Misssissippi has“ © “1, a majority is. È 
-Minois =E do. - “1 
` o- Missouri“ | 1 do. 1 
Delaware ~ 1 da. 1 
Rhode Island. 2 do. 2 
Alabama. 3 do. 2 
Louisiana 3 do, 2 
Indiana 3 do. 2 
Vermont S: do. 3 
New Hampshire 6 do. 4 
Connecticut 6 do. 4 
New Jersey 6 do. 4 
Maine ` 7 do. 4 
45 31 


Thus the whole number of Representatives upon this 
floor, from thirteen of the smaller States in the Union, is 
only forty-five. A majority of the representation from 
each State have it in their power to control, and give the 
vote of that State; and thirty-one Representatives here 
constitute the sum of the majorities of the delegations of 
-thirteen States of the Union. Thus C, with only twen- 
ty-one electoral votes, against the remaining two hundred 
and forty electoral votes, and with thirty-one Represen- 
tatives, against the remaining one hundred and eighty- 
two Representatives, may be elected the President of tlie 
United States. But suppose a case still more extreme— 
it is certainly possible it may occur, and. therefore Iam 
justifiable in using it—suppose C receives but one solita- 
ry electoral vote, and the remaining two hundred and six- . 
ty are equally divided between 4-and B. In this event: 
C is constitutionally presented to the House of Represen+ 
tatives as one of the three highest on the list. With but 
one single electoral vote, thirty-one gentlemen upon this 
floor, have it in their power to elect him the President of 
the United States. Will gentlemen say these are ex- 
treme cases, and will probably never occur ? I answer, it 
is possible they may occur, and cases a proximating to 
them, and the same in principle, will, in all probability, of- 
ten occur. But shall I be told that the Representatives 
of freemen will never be so lost to a sense of duty and 
responsibility to the People, as todisregard their will, 
and palm upon them a President not of their choice ? 
Experience is the best of tutoresses, and from her we 
may learn many salutary lessons. I refer gentlemen to 
the memorable contest in the House of Representatives, 
of 1801, between the venerable Jefferson and Aaron 
single yote in the 
contemplation of the People, or of the electors, for the 
Presidency ; the friends of the former for the Presiden- 
cy, had supported the latter for the Vice Presidency. 
Yet, having received an equal number of votes, the one 
evidently intended to be President, and the other Vice 


| President, under the then provisions of the Constitution 
may have | 
or may have | 
some one of | President. 


in this event, are pre- | a portion of the Representatives of the People at that 
sented to the House of Representatives, the three highest | day, were 


it became necessary for 


; the House of Representatives to 
determine, voting ‘by 


States, which of them should be 
With all these facts staring them in the face, 


not so scrupulous of violating the People’s 
the Chief Magis- 
to the man of their choice. No, sir; a doubtful is- 
sue ensued, when the sable curtains of the night were 
drawn around; midnight balloting after balloting followed; 
this mighty Confederacy was shaken to its centre: for 
days the result was suspended. Fortunately, the Ameri- 
can People in that struggle ultimately prevailed ; a victo- 
ry of priticiple and of the People was obtained ; a major- 
ity still ruled. And who can tell, sir, what might have 
been the consequences, if it had terminated otherwise ? 
I shudder to contemplate what might have been the fate 
of this happy country. But I shall not fatigue the Com- 
i mittee, by indulging in conjecture upon this unpleasant 
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subject, I have referred gentlemen to this part of our | as it was to carry into effect that part of the Constitution 
t inrelation to the election of a President; you provide that 


history to show, that if, in that case, the contest was ren- 
dered doubtfulfor a season, where the individual had not, 
in contemplation of the People, received a single vote for 
the Presidency ; thatit may occur, under the present pro- 
visions of the Constitution, where an individual may have 
received a very small number of Electoral votes, as in the 
cases I have supposed. $ 

It may happen, sr, thata minority may thus elect the 
President, when the election devolves upon this House, 
from personal partialities to the individual elected, and 
thus palm upon the Nation a President evidently not the 
choice of a majority of the People of the United States ; 
not the choice of the immediate constituents of those gen- 
tlemen, upon this floor, who may elect him ; and not the 
choice of a majority of the Representatives in Congress. 
it may happen, sir, that the first choice of the Represen- 
tative here, holding in his hands the power of controlling 
the vote of his State, may not be returned to the House 
as one of the three highest upon the list. ‘The second 
choice of the Representative may be essentially different 
from the second choice of his constituents, if the clection 
were again referred back to them. The Representative 


may be ignorant of the will of his constituents, or if he 
know their will, he may affect ignorance of it. But the 


doctrine is maintained by some politicians in this country, 
and J appeal to your experience to know, sir, whether it 
has not been openly avowed upon this floor, that there is 
no connexion between the Representative here, and his 
constituents at home ; that the Representative here is not 
bound to vegard or obey the instructions of those who 
send him here; that, in the election of a President, when 
jt shall devolve upon this House, he is, by the Constitu- 
tion, made the umpire to decide it; and though his con- 
stituents might be in a body, knocking at the door of this 
Hall, and proclaiming to their Representative, upon this 
floor, from the galleries, “our will is thus and thus ; 
you are our agent, delegated by us to execute our wiil, 
andit is our will that the vote of the State which you 
hold in your hand, should be given tothe individual of 


our choice 3? yet the Representative, entertaining the | where their respective friends 


the electors in each State shall be elected within the thirty- - 
four days immediately preceding the first Wednesday m 
December, in every fourth year, the day upon which the 
electors, throughout the Union, are required to give their 
votes? Why this short intervening period between the 
choice of the electors, and the’day upon which they shall 
give their votes ? It was a wise provision, made to pre- 
vent the possibility of tampering with them ; to prevent 
intrigue, corruption, bargaining, and sale ; to prevent the 
interference of political jugglers ; and to keep pure the 
stream as was the fountain, the People, trom which it 
flowed. So particular have you been upon ‘this subject, 
and so cautious to preserve the purity of the electors, that 
you have given them but a short and transitory existence; 
and if any one of them should be elected more than thirty- 
four days before the day upon which he is required to 
vote, the presumption of your law is against him, and his 
vote will not be received. But is not the House of Re- 
presentatives likewise a pre-existing body of men ? | Are 
they not collected together at one point for weeks toge- 
ther, between the peviod when. it is ascertained that the 
primary electors have failed to make a choice, and the 
day upon which they are called upon to vote ? Ys it not 
as probable, to say the least of it, that they may be tam- 
pered with to prostitute their votes, and that they may be 
corrupted, as that twenty-four separate electoral colleges, 
dispersed over the twenty-four States of the Union, might 
be? In the one case you have been distrustful, and have 
provided against the possibility of undue influence of any 
kind, so as to thwart the public will. In relation to the 
electoral colleges, you have adopted, by your laws, the 
salutary maxim, “ lead us not into temptation.” Would 
it not be quite as safe to adopt it in relation to ourselves ? 
Is there any thing inauspicious to corruption, intrigue, 
and management, in your locality ? Where are you situ- 
ated ? Within the limits of the same city where the Pre- 
sident, in office, is, and who may be a candidate for re- 
clection—where all the other candidates may be, and 
and partisans will be. 


opinion that his constituents have no right to interfere or | Ts your situation here less exposed than that of the electo- 


instruct him upon this subject, disregards their voice, and 
exercises his own arbitrary will in disposing of the vote of 
his State. i must confess, sir, that, for myself, } have 
never entertained such opinions, but believe, upon all 
questions of expediency, that the Represcntative is bound 
to regard and jobey the known will of his constituent. 
Other gentlemen, however, entertain different opinions ; 
and when such opinions are entertained and openly avow- 
ed, what security have the People that their rights will 
be preserved, when the preservation of them depends 
upon the accidental, interested, or capricious will of their 
public servants? Thus the President may be elected by 
a minority of the Representatives in Congress, who may 
be of opinion that they have conscientiously discharged 
their public duty. 

But is there no danger, sir, when the election of the 
first officer of the first Nation in the World is to be made bya 
select and pre-existing body of men, that even the Repre- 
sentatives of freemen may, in an evil hour, be tempted to 
depart from the path of duty, receive the wages of iniqui- 
ty, and prostrate at the shrine of some ambitious aspirant 
to the Presidency, the public will, and with it the best in- 
terests of the Country ? Shall weassume to ourselves the 
high prerogative of being uncontaminated and incorrupti- 
ble, when the same attributes are denied to all the rest of 
mankind? -Is immaculate purity to be found within these 
walls, and in no other corner of the earth? Have you 
not yourselves, sir, in your legislation in relation to this 
very subject--the election of a President—given incon- 
testible evidence that you are distrustful of human nature? 
‘Why is it, that, by the act of Congress of 1792, designed 


ral colleges ? 

But we are told by the honorable gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Svowis) that, for the honor of this House, a 
suspicion should not be indulged that its members could 
be corrupted. Letit not be told, says he, at the court of 
St. James, or upon the continent of Europe, that even 
suspicion had been openly entertaincd upon the floor of 
the American Congress, that any of its members were cor- 
ruptible. And the gentleman from Massachusetts, too, 
(Mr. Evenzrr) denies in broad terms the corruptibility 
of this House. Sir, it is a humiliating idea, a painful 
thought I admit, that the Representatives of freemen could, 
under any circumstances, barter away or disregard the 
rights of the People for their own individual aggrandize- 
ment. But human nature is the same in all ages of the 
world. All past history has shown that it is unsafe to rely 
upon virtue alone when strong temptations are presented. 
And what stronger temptation to corruption and the aban- 
donment of principie than the Presidency, can be held 
out to an ambitious man aspiring to that high office? The 
President of the United States, when elected, has an im- 
mense patronage to bestow ; has many honorable and lu- 
crative offices in his gift. And what stronger temptation 
than to receive the patronage in his power, can be held- 
out to the few assembled here who have it in their power 
to electhim ? 1 apprehend, sir, if this election shall fre- 
quently devolve upon Congress, that a door will be open- 
ed to corruption, intriguc, and to office hunters; and-l ap- 
prehend, further, that through that door the evil doer may 
one day enter, and sap the foundations. of this happy. Re- 
public, Other countries have been revolutionized and ine 
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volved‘in anarchy and cönfasion; upon whose ruins despo- 

i as erected her throne. » sir, my-app 
Eee be unfounded; but surely it is prudent in us to 
take warning from their example, and. close the door 
through which unprincipled men ‘may enter, ‘and obtain 
an advantage: = Surely: there is as much virtue in the Peo: 

le—surely itis as-safe to. permit them to be the electors 
of their. Chief Magistrate as to arrogate jt. to ourselves. 
But, sir, as to the corruptibility of this ‘House, which is de- 
nied by the honorable ‘member from Massachusetts, -(Mr. 
Evererr.) That. horiorable gentleman. not only denies 
the existence of corruption in this House, but he goes 
further, and denies the corruptibility. of its members. Will 
that honorable gentleman tell me-what charter of exemp- 
tion we have from the frailties of human nature? Will he 
tell me through what purifying crucible we have-passed 
when we take our seats upon this floor? Until he shall 
do so, I shall believe that: human nature is the same 
here that itis elsewhere. And from my earliest infancy I 
have been taught to believe, that, from the fall of our first 
great parent until the present hour, man has been depra- 
ved, frail, and impure. Ido not contend that he is natu- 
rally more so here than he isin other situations ; but I con- 
tend he is as much’ so, and that he is more exposed to 
temptation here than in ordinary situations. But, says the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Srorrs) if men in pow- 
er may, by wielding their patronage, by favoring and flat- 
tering, bribe or corrupt us, may we not by the same means 
bribe and corrupt the People ? How sophistical ! Corrupt 
the People! No, sir; the great body of the People are of ne- 
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cannot extend patronage to all ; you cannot corrupt all ; a 
‘select body of men you may. But, says the gentleman from 
New York, if the members of thìs House are corrupt, is 
: notthe corrective at hand? Do they not return to the 
-body of the People, in less than thirty days after a Presi- 
dential election takes place inthis House ? And if they 
have acted incorrectly; or disobeyed the will of their con- 
stituents, will not the People signify their disapprobation 
at the polls at the next election, and turn them out of 
their service ? Sir, the evil deed may be committed, and 
the perpetrator of it may receive the reward for his perfidy 
and his crime, in being elevated to some high station, be- 
yond the reach of an indignant, insulted, and an injured 
community. Yes, sir, he may be elevated, too, by the indi- 
vidual whom he has assisted to place in the Presidential 
chair, and may never again return, or put himself in the 
power of his constituents, so as to receive the sovereign 
remedy of the gentleman from New York at the polls of 
the next election. His constituents may frown upon hiscon- 
duct and reprobate his course : he is elevated above them; 
he looks down upon them with contempt, and sneers at 
their discontent ; and yet this is the sovereign corrective 
of the gentleman, and will, as he conceives, ensure puri- 
ty in this Hall. That gentleman should remember, too, 
that, in many of the States of the Union, the. Congression- 
al elections, for the next Congress, have transpired some 
twelve or eighteen months before the Presidential elec- 
tion ; the member is either defeated by a more favored ci- 
tizen of his district, who is to supply the place here, and 
his direct and immediate responsibility to the People is 
destroyed ; or he has been previously elected, and is as- 
sured that he will at least hold his seat here, if he desire 
i, for another term. If he has been defeated at home, he 
seeks elevation and promotion elsewhere ; if he has been 
successful at home, he hopes his good constituents may 
forget his political sin before the next election ; ifhe 
should still desire to hold the seat, he hopes, by the assist- 
ance of Executive influence, “he may effect some local 
measure that may reconcile his constituents, or balance in 
their estimation.the evil deed he has committed. That 
. gentleman, too, pronounces it a cold-blooded judgment 
to entertain a suspicion that corruption can enter here. 


Amendnient of the Constitution. 


L hope; sir, my -apprehen-. 


gessity virtuous, because it is their interest to be so ; you, 
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Sir, we should not be so sensitive upon this ‘subject as to 
‘shut out-from-our eyes- all past experience-——** The pu- 
rest gold has’ some alloy; the great Sun: of day has his 
spots ;-and among the chosen disciples of our Lord there 
wag a Judas.” “Andin pronouncing this judgment, cold- 
blooded asit may:séem to the gentleman, we are only re- 
cording the history of human nature ås it is, and ever has 
been, from that fatal hour when man came under the curse 
of a violated law.. Another argument, Mr. Chairman, of 
the'gentleman from N, York, struck me with peculiar force, 
If, says-he, this Government is ever destroyed, it will not be 
by men in power, but by men out of power.. And the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Everett) who succeeded 
him, used a similar argument, and told us that, if the-Gov- 
ernment was ever destroyed, it would not be by a President 
elected by a minority of the People, but by a President 
elected by an overwhelming majority of the People : by 
some “ militury chieftain,” that should arise in the land. 
Yes, sir, by some ‘military chieftain,”. whose only crime 
it was to have served his country faithfully at a period 
when that country needed and realized the value of his 
services. I know, sir, there are some politicians in this 
country who are continually in alarm, or affect to be so, 
lest the People should destroy the Government. . And J 
know, sir, there are others, and I am bold to say Tam of 
the number, who are of opinion that, if this happy Govern- 
ment is ever destroyed, (which God forbid!) it will be by 
the encroachments and abuse of power, and by the allur- 
ing and corrupting influence of Executive patronage. 
Rely upon it, sir, that if you should ever see an Adminis- 
tration of this country, whose elevation, whose measures, 
and whose policy, are not supported by the good feelings 
and opinions of the People, there will’ be more danger, 
infinitely more danger to be apprehended from them, than 
all the ideal dangers which the gentlemen seem to appre- 
hend are covertly lurking among the great body of the 
People of this Union. 

To what inevitable conclusion does the argument of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts lead? If the Presi- 
dent, according to his argument, is elected by a majority 
of the People, he is a dangerous President; if elected by 
aminority of the People, the irresistible inference is, 
that he will not be a dangerous President. And, accord- 
ing to his argument, { suppose it would be dangerous for 
a majority of the People to elect the President. Sir, this 
is a doctrine which may be congenial to the feelings and 
opinions of some gentlemen; but I must confess, that Fam 
far, very far, from being prepared to adopt it as one of the 
rules of my political faith. I hold the converse of the 
gentleman’s propositions. We are at issue on these 
points, and the committee will decide between us. Ano- 
ther reason why the election of President should not de- 
volve upon this House, is, that members of Congress 
should not only be virtuous and pure, but, like Cæsars 
wife, above suspicion. Next to doing right, is to inspire 
public confidence, and give public satisfaction. When- 
ever this election shall come here, are not the most virtu- 
ous and correct,subject to dark suspicions and unkind re- 
flections? If some act incorrectly, or corruptly, is it not cal. 
culated to affect the reputation of all who may necessari- 
ly be associated with them, however correct their. course 
may be ? and is not the inevitable tendency to impair 
public confidence, and to destroy the harmonious opera- 
tion of the. Government ? 

I shall not, said Mr. P. dwell upon another argument, 
which bas been very properly used by some gentlemen 
in the course of this debate—that when the election 
comes to this House, it is calculated to interfere wn a, and 
impede the ordinary business of legislation. It has not 
been my fortune to witness the effects of an election here: 
this is the first time 1 have had the honor to be a humble 
Representative of a portion of this People upon this floor. 
I could wish, upon this great occasion upon which we de- 
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Jiberate, that they were more ably represented. But 
though, sir, I have not witnessed the scene, I have read 
ofits effects upon two occasions, in the history of my 
country, and can well conceive that Members of Con- 
gress will be too apt to neglect all the important subjects 
of legislation, in devising plans, intriguing, and manag- 
ing, to.promote the success of their favorite candidate. 
Jf there should be no corruption, still it is calculated to 
distract their deliberations. It will produce excitement ; 
arouse all the angry feelings of our nature ; create heart- 
burnings, party feelings, and sectional jealousies, detri- 
mental to the public welfare, and dangerous to the dura- 
tion and stability of the Government. ‘fhe effects pro- 
duced. will not, probably, terminate with the election it- 
self, but will mingle and be felt in your deliberations for 
years afterwards. i ; 

But, sir, after all that can be said upon this subject, it 
resolves itself into this at last ; and I wish gentlemen 
distinctly to answer me the question. Are we prepared 
to hold out to the People, the ignus fatuus of popular 
elections ; to tell themthey are sovereign, and shall clect 
the President ; and, atthe snme time, by the operations 
of yourpresent Constitution, put it virtually out of their 
power to do so ; unless, indeed, by a combination of the 
Jarge States, as I shall presently attempt to show, by li- 
terally immolating large masses of their citizens, and de- 
stroying their weight in the election, and thereby ena- 
bling an inconsiderable portion of the People oftheUnion, 
by presenting a solid front, and impressing into their ser- 
vice their respective minorities, to elect the President in 
the primary colleges? and in this event, as I shall attempt 
to show, the remedy is almost as bad as the disease. 
Shall we any longer hold out the delusion to the People, 
that they are the electors of the President, when, in prac- 
tice, they have ordinarily only, the power of nomination ? | 
They may, indeed, nominate three individuals to the 
House of Representatives, but they do uot choose the 
President. ‘Chat important powcr devolves upon their Re- 
presentatives in Congress—a power which they are com- 

petent to exercise themselves. Judging from our past ex- 
perience upon this subject, what will probably be the re- 
sult of future elections of this distinguished officer ? 
Much of the larger portion of that long list of worthies 
who personated the drama of the American Revolution, 
have pastfrom the stage ofaction, and are numbered with 
“the ycars beyond the flood.” 

We can no longer, as our fathers did, contemplate the 
immortal Father of his Country, upon whom all united in 
elevating to this high station ; nor can we call into our 
service the immortal author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. A new generation are about to assume the 
places of their fathers ; many are the aspirants to this 
high station ; public opinion is divided, and cannot, in 
future, be often concentrated on any one individual. 
Under these circumstances, it is idle to suppose that this 
election can be prevented from terminating -wtimately in 
the House of Representatives. That it will often devolve 
here, cannot be doubted ; that it should not do so, I have 
attempted, and, I hope, satisfactorily, shown, 

These are some of the objections to the Constitution 
in its present form, and some-of the reasons which have 
presented themselves most forcibly to my mind, why the 
election of President and Vice President should in no 
event devolve upon Congress. 

l come now, said Mr. Pot, briefly to consider the se- 
cond resolution, submitted to the consideration of the 
Committee, by. the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. McDueriz) which proposes that each 
State in the Union shall be divided into as many districts 
as there are Senatorsand Representatives in- Congress 
from such State. : 

The object of this proposition is to give to the People 
of every section of the Union, as near as may be, con- 
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sistently with important rights reserved to the States, 
which are not proposed tobe disturbed, their equal rela- 
tive weight in the election. ‘To do this, the public senti- 
ment should be fairly ascertained—and in order to ob- 
taina fair expression of the popular will, it is a self-evi- 
dent proposition to my mind, that some uniform mode of. 
collecting the public sentiment should be established 
throughout the Union. Under the present provisions 
of the Constitution, and the practice under them, accord- 
ing to the various and diversified modes of election, pre- - 
scribed by the respective State Legislatures, do the Peo- 
ple, in every section of the Union, in fact, possess and 
exercise their equal relative weight in the election? -Is 
the public sentiment of the whole People of the Union 
correctly ascertained? No, sir! It is demonstrable, 
if an election be made at all by the Electoral Colleges 
without involving the national calamity (for such I view 
it) of a recurrence to the House of Representatives, a 
little more than a fourth of the People of the United States 
may choose the President. IfI succeed in establishing 
this fact, the necessity for uniformity and amendment 
will, as I conceive, be apparent, if we hold to the princi- 
ple that a majority should rule. What are the various 
modes of election at present established in the States ? 
In some, the district system prevails ; in others, the Le- 
gislatures have assumed to themselves the power of ap- 
pointing electors ; and in one State of the Union (Ken- 
tucky) a compound of the district and general ticket 
system isthe mode prescribed by the Legislature. The 
State being entitled to fourteen electors, is divided into 
three districts, in one of which four electors are chosen, 
and five in each of the other two districts. I shall not — 
here stop to inquire why this artificial arrangement of dis- 
tricts in that State was made. Whether it was made upon 
an emergency, and designed to throw majorities in each 
district in favor of a particular party, or of particular men, 
is wholly immaterial to the present inquiry. In this state. 
of things, a bare majority of the People of the six larger 
States in the Union may, by adopting the general ticket 
system, the Gerrymandering system, or by assuming the 
election to the Legislatures, elect the President, though 
a respectable minority, and very nearly half of the People 
of those six States, and the whole of the People of the 
eighteen remaining States, may be in favor of some other 


candidate. For example : 
Electors. Electors. 

New York has 56, a majority is 19 
Pennsylvania, 28 15 
Virginia, 24 13 
Ohio, 16 9 
Massachusetts, 15 8 
Kentucky, 14 8 

133 72 

72 

61 


Thus, sir, in these six States, therc are 133 electoral 
votes, a majority of the whole number in the Union, and 
sufficient, if united, to electthe President in the primary 
colleges. 

But the People in those six States are divided in opi- 
nion, and very nearly equipoised as to numbers, between 
two contending candidates, A and B, for the Presidency. 
But A has small majorities over B, in each of those 
States. Ifthe district system were established,-the friends 
of A could give him 72 electoral votes, and the friends of 
B could give him 61. electoral votes. B, too, in the case 
supposed, might be supported by the remaining eighteen 
States, or by such majorities-of them as, when added to 
his 61 votes, would be sufficient to elect him. But by: 
compressing the friends of B in those six States, into the 
support of A by the effect of the general ticket system, or 
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States choose the electors, the larger Statës'would still 
‘retain their present power... And, by either of ‘these 
modes, the predominant party or faction in power, in each 
State, by suppressing the voice of the minority, may move 
in«a solid front; and-eléct the. Prësident. 1f it be con- 
tended tliat this is an advantage which all the States would 
equally possess, the.idea isa mistaken one. Such is the 
difference:in the size, and quantum.of population, in the 
several States; that.a majority, whose voice is totally sup- 
pressed in the election in one of the larger States, may 
beas: great—nay, -more than five times as great—as the 
whole population of one-of the smaller States. To illus- 
trate this; take, for example, the States of New. York and 
Delaware, one of the largest and one of the smallest States 
in the Union. -Suppose New York to be divided in opin- 
ion between. two candidates, in an impending Presidential 
election, in the proportion of 19 to 17 of her 36 electors. 
If the district system prevailed, one of the candidates 
would receive 19 electoral votes, and the other the re- 
maining 17 electoral votes. But, by establishing the ge- 
neral ticket system in New York, a large minority, and 
very nearly half of her citizens, who would be entitled by 
the district system to give 17 electoral-votes, are literally 
destroyed, and impressed into the service of the majority. 
In Delaware, the whole population can give only three 
electoral votes. Thus,the minority in New York, whose 
voice is totally suppressed in the election, would be mere 
than five times as great'as the whole population of Dela- 
ware. But suppose Delaware likewise to be divided in 
opinion in the proportion of one to two of her three elec- 
tors. By. the district system, Delaware would give two 
votcs to one candidate for the Presidency, and one to the 
other. Establish the general ticket system in Delaware, 
and her three votes will be given to one candidate, there- 
by suppressing the voice of a minority of that State, who, 
by the district system, would be entitled to give one vote. 
One vote of the minority, then, by the general ticket sys- 
tem, is suppressed in Delaware. “But in New York, by 
the same system, seventeen votes are suppressed. Thus 
the minority in New York, whose voice is suppressed by 
the general ticket system, is seventeen times as gréat as 
the minority in Delaware, whose voice is suppressed by 
the same system. Thus, sir, itis seen what great inequali- 
ty would be produced in the election of a President by 
establishing the general ticket systemas the uniform mode 
in all the States. The same result would happen by es- 
tablishing the mode of electing by the Legislatures as the 
uniform mode in all the States. The great excellence of 
the district system is, that each district throughout the 
Union would contain very nearly the same quantum of 
population, would be composed of contiguous territory, 
and wouid be very nearly of the same size ; and each dis- 
trict would be entitled to give one vote, And if, sir, 
minorities should be found to exist, ina Presidential elec. 
tion, in each district, as they may, is it probable that there 
will be such a disparity, such a disproportion between the 
respective minorities of adjoining or different districts, 
where all are of the same size, as would exist between 
the minorities of different States, differing as they do in 
size, some containing more than thirty times as great a 
population as others; and, when, by the general system, 
each State would compose one district ? I was amused, 
sit, but not convinced, by tke argument of the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Srevensow) the object of which was 
to show the superiority of the general ticket system over 
all others, and that minorities in the district system would 
prevail. That honorable gentleman adduced, as an apt 
example, in illustration of his argument, an cccurrence 

which he says took place in one of the districts of Mary. 

land, in the late Presidential election. In one of the dis- 

tricts in that State, he says there were a majority of the 
People in favor of the election of Mr. Adams ; that there 

were two candidates for elector fayorable to that gentle- 


by. elections made by the Legislatures; by literally sup- 
pressirig. the. voice of.the minorities, in each of those six 
States favorable tothe election: of B; by denying ‘to--al- 
most: half the population-of those ‘States the night of suf- 
frage; or of being heard inthe. election—you, in truth, 
énable.a minority of the People of this Union; amounting 
to but little morethan the fourth of the whole population, 
to‘elect the President against the will of all the rest of the’ 
People.of the Union, amounting to- almost three-fourths 
of our, whole; population. .. But willit be said, that this 
likewise is an extreme. case, and will: probably’ never-oc- 
eur? : I answer it is possible it may.occur,.and casés:ap- 
proximating: to it, and the same in:principle, if the elec- 
tion is kept from the House of Representatives, in’all-pro- 
bability will occur. > s è 

. This, then, is our dilemima. Under the present pro- 
visions of the Constitution, either a minority of the whole 
` people ofthe Union, by.a combination of the large States, 
© must elect the President, or we must submit to the nation- 
_ al calamity of an election in the House of Representa- 
tives. Which shall we choose? Neither is compatible 
with the genius of our free institutions, or the sovereignty 
of the People... And here will the larger States object to 
the district system, and say, we cannot part with the ad- 
vantage which we now have, of moving in a solid, un- 
broken phalanx, and giving to our: favorite candidate an 
undivided electoral vote, by suppressing the voice of the 
minority in the State, by. means of the general ticket sys- 
tem, or elections by the Legislatures? -J answer that the 
larger States will receive an ample equivalent for this sur- 
y render, inthe certainty that the election can never devolve 
# upon the House of Representatives, where, voting by 
s} States, a minority,-as I have attempted to show, and I. 
a, hope successfully, may elect. 
è Will the smaller States object to that part of the reso- 
% 
t 
-i 
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lutions now under- consideration, which proposes so to 
amend the. Constitution as that the election shall in no 
event devolve upon Congress, and say, we` cannot part 
with the advantage which we have of voting by States, 
when.the election shall devolve upon the House of Re- 
presentatives, and whereby. we, though a minority, may 
è have it in our power to elect a President ?- I answer, 
e, that the smaller States will receive an ample equivalent 
i> for-this surrender, in the certainty that the larger States 
cannot combine and move in an unbroken body in the 
{ electoral colleges, and thereby enable a minority of the 
People of the Union, by suppressing the voice of their 
respective minorities in the large States, to elect the Pre- 
sident, as I have attempted to show, and I hope success- 
fully, they might do. The resolutions, then, viewed to- 
gether, and not as‘substantive and distinct propositions, 
in relation to their effects and operations, propose a com- 
Promise to the larger and smaller States, that they should 
meet upon middle ground, and surrender the advantages 
which the one or the other might possess in certain con- 
tngencies, each receiving a mutual consideration from the 
other for the surrender thus made. Itis a surrender of 
advantages, ae which neither should wish to retain; a 
Surrender made net to each other, but to principle, upon 
the altar of their common country. p EE 
But, will the larger States object, and say, though uni- 
formity in the mode of election be important and desirable, 
3n order to obtain a fair expression of the public will, yet 
We cannot agree that that mode,shall be the district sys- 
tem? We. prefer that the general ticket system should 
be-the mode established in all the States, or we prefer 
that the choice of electors should be made by the Legisla- 
tures in all the States, and that the one or the other of 
these-modes should be uniform throughout the Union. 
Tanswer, by neither of these modes can the evil complain- 
ed. of be remedied. If the general ticket system be the 
uniform mode established, the larger States would still 
Tetain their present power. Ifthe Legislatures in all the 
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man, and one in favor of General Jackson ; that, in conse- 
quence of a division of the friends of the former, between 
the two candidates for elector, neither of whom would 
decline in favor of the other, the elector, friendly to the 
latter, received a plurality of votes of the district, and 
was elected. Now, sir, what the facts were, in relation 
to that particular district, adduced as an example, I am 
not partcularly informed ; but, I understand it became 
more a contest between distinguished individuals, who 
were opposing candidates for elector, and who had, re- 
spectively, many personal friends, than a contest between 
the candidates for the Presidency themselves; and is, 
therefore, no test of the ree] sentiments of the People of 
that district, and no conclusive illustration of the gentle- 
man’s argument. But, sir, if it were, 1 have it m my 
power to furnish that honorable gentleman with a fair re- 
butter, which occurred in that election, by the operations 
of his favorite—the general ticket system. The State of 
Ohio voted by general ticket. Did the gentleman who 
received the undivided electoral vote of that State, in fact 
receive the support, even of the majority of the People 
of Ohio? No sir; supported as he was, by a very small 
number of votes over one of his competitors, and if all the 
returns had been correctly received, it is very doubtful | 
whether he obtained even a plurality over him. Yet, sir, | 
he received, in the electoral colleges, the whole vote of ; 
the State of Ohio, against the sentiments of a considerable | 
majority of the People of that State ; and yet, sir, this, T! 
suppose, constitutes the excellence of the general ticket | 
system, in the estimation of the gentleman from Virginia. 
"The individual, too, whom the gentleman conceives was, | 
by the operation of the district system, deprived of an 
electoral vote in onc of the districts of Maryland—yes, sir, 
the same individual who had received the smallest num- 
ber of the votes of the People of Ohio, when the election 
ultimately devolved upon this House, received the vote 
of that State. 

But, sir, I concur in opinion with the gentleman from 
Louisiana, (Mr. Lryixesrosx) who, a few days ago, sub- 
mitted a resolution, proposing to dispense with the elect- 
ors altogether, The People require no such agency. Ij 

sbelicve them to be wholly unnecessary. Dispense with | 
them altogether: let the People vote ‘directly for the | 
President, without their intervention, and the objection to į 
the district system, as in the case in Maryland, which has 
presented itself so forcibly to the mind of the gentleman 
from Virginia, will be removed. When the People vote 


directly for the President, there can be no division be- | he entertains great reverence for that instrument ; 


tween contending candidates for elector, in favor of the 
same candidate, and the maje tity of the People of each 
district can control and give the vote of that district. 
Another advantage of the district system is, that the sen- 
timent of each mass of the community throughout the 
Union, composing a district, is fairly elicited, and made to 
have its due and proportional weight in the general collect- 
ed sentiment of all the districts in the Union. ‘The senti- 
ment of no portion of the Union is suppressed. Al] are 
heard, and have their proper weight in determining the 


election. Ido not design, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. P.) | the proposed amendment, 


to embarrass this discussion, by entering into details. If 
the great principles contemplated by the resolutions on 
the table, are retained, details are comparatively unim- 
portant, and a spirit of compromise and accommodation 
of opinion should prevail, in relation to them. I shall, 
therefore, merely suggest to the consideration of the 
Committee, the plan which has presented itself to my 
mind, as preferable to any. other, and leave it to them to 
determine how far it will afford a remedy for existing 
evils. Itis in substance this: Each State shall be divided, 
by the Legislature thereof, into as many districts, com- 
posed of contiguous territory, and containing, as near ag 
may be, an equal quantum of population, as shall be 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Representa: 


| tives in Congress from that State. The People of, each 
district shall vote directly for the President.and Vice Pre- 
sident, without the intervention of Electors. The person, 
in each district, who may have received the highest num- 
ber of votes for President, shall be holden to have re- 
ceived one vote ; and the person who may have received 
the highest number of votes for Vice President, shall be 
holden to have received one vote. And if it shall’be as-. 
certained that no person has received a majority of the 
whole number of districts in the Union, let the election 
be referred back to the People, who, upon the second 
balloting, shall, in like manner, vote for one of the two 
highest upon the list of the former balloting for Presi-' 
dent, and so of the Vice President. The details of- this 
general outline ‘of a system, to embrace the objects con- 
templated by the resolutions, can be easily drawn, so ‘as 
to render it practicable, and easy to effect the choice in 
this way. But, if other gentlemen can suggest a more 
acceptable plan, in its details, not varying the gencral 
principles, Iam not wedded to this, and have merely sug- 
gested it, lest it might be said, by some, that, however 


| great the objections may be, to the present provision of 


the Constitution, it would be impracticable to adopt any 
mode by which the evil could be remedied. Neither shall 
I, Mr. Chairman, detain the Committee by enumerating 
in addition to those I have mentioned, many other objec- 
tions to the general ticket system, or to the appointment 
of electors by the Legislatures. It would be unnecessa- 
ry for me to do so, after the able exposition of the honor- 
able mover of these resolutions, (Mr. McDvrrix) in the 
opening of this debate, upon this part of the subjett.- 
Some other objections, however, have been made to the 
plan of amendment proposed, in the course of the discus- + 
sion, which demand to be noticed. 

The honorable gentleman from New York (Mr. Storrs) 
has been more abundant in objections to the proposed plan 
of amendment than any other gentleman who has address- 
ed the Committee; and though J am aware, sir, when I 
approach an argument of that gentleman, I encounter an 
old and experienced politician, hackneyed in debate, yet, 
differing with him in opinion, as it is my misfortune to do, 
in almost every view he has taken of this subject, í will 
boldly meet him, and avow the reasons of that difference. 
That gentleman tells us, with a warning voice, that when 
we approach this Constitution, we stand upon holy ground; 
that when we attempt to amendit, we lay violent hands 
upon this mmortal work of our ancestors. He ne re 

ha 
he would not disturb one principle which it contains ; 
and, in the same strain in which he thus addresses us, he 
informs us that there is an insuperable objection to the 
plan of amendment proposed, because a portion of a 
‘certain description of population, negro slaves, in the 
Southern and Western States, will be represented in this 
election. Now, sir, by the present Constitution, for 
which the gentleman professes such great reverence, and 
would not alter or amend it in any particular, three-fifths 
of this population are represented in the election. By 
they are only represented. 
The amendment does not propose to disturb this princi- 
ple, but leaves it precisely upon the ground where itis 
placed by the present Constitution. So that it was whol- 
ly unavailable, and I must say, unnecessary, to bring up 
this question in order to ascertain the comparative ments 
of the present Constitution, and the proposed amend- 
ment. Ihave regretted exceedingly, sir, that scarcely 
any subject of general concern can be agitated here, 
without having this unfortunate subject of slavery, either. 
collaterally, or incidentally, brought into view, and made 
to mingle in our deliberations. It is a subject of peculiar 
delicacy; but, as it has been noticed upon this occasion, 
not only by the gentleman from New York, but hkewise 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Everett) 
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and thé gentlemen ‘from Connecticut, (Mr. Iveersot) 
suffer me to say a word or two in reply. When this 


country became free’ and independent, this species of | 


population was found amongst us, It had been entailed 
upon us by our ancestors, and was viewed as 2 common 
evil; not confined.to the locality where it was, but affect- 
ing the whole Nation, Some of the States which then 
possessed it have since gotten clear of it: they were a 
species of property that differed from ‘all other: they 
were rational ; they were human beings. In fixing the 
principle of representation, it was thought right, by the 
framers of the Constitution, that they should’at least be 
in part represented. And, accordingly, three-fifths of 

_ them are to be represented ; but, at the same time that 
they are to be represented, this provision is incorporated 
into the Constitution: “Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned amongst the several States which 
may be included within this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers.” If they are to be represented then, 
direct taxes are to be paid according to that representa- 
fion, whenever the emergencies of the Government re- 
quire it. And when the dark cloud of war hovers in 
your horizon ; when a foreign foe invades your country ; 
when your finances are deranged; when money, in the 
estimation of some the sinews of war, must be raised ; 

= when, in order to raise it, direct taxation must be resort- 
ed to; and when, sir, conventions are held, in some sec- 
tions of the Union, to thwart the operations of the Go- 
vernment, and for purposes best known to their mem- 
bers; when the militia, in other sections of the Union, 
are withheld from the public service—do our neighbors 
commiserate our condition ; do they sympathize with us, 
and say, we are oppressed with unnecessary burdens be- 
cause we are required to pay taxes for this species of po- 
pulation ? No, sir, it is all right then. Do we complain, 
sir, that we are thus required to pay taxes for them? No, 
sit, we do it cheerfully, and without a murmur. I hope, 
therefore, that this unpleasant subject, not involved in 
the remotest degree, in the great questions under con- 
sideration, may be suffered to rest. I should not have 
noticed it, if it had not been frequently adverted to by 
gentlemen who have preceded me. I hope, sir, I shall 
be pardoned for the digression. 

Another argument of the gentleman from New York 
is, that, in all elections, the minority have no rights, and 
must submit ; that in an election by his favorite system— 
the general ticket—the. minority of a State have no 
rights, and must submit ; and he instances the election of 
a Governor of a State by the People of the State, in 
which case, he says, the minority have no rights and 
must submit. Sir, the abstract proposition that a majo- 
rity shall prevail, and a minority submit, is not contro- 
verted ; but the analogy of the gentleman is an unfortu- 
nate one ; all reasoning from analogy is dangerous, and 
apt to lead into error. A case more analagous to the 
question we are now considering, would have been, that 
the Governor of a State, elected by the People, does not 
receive the unanimous and undivided vote of every coun- 
ty in which he happens to receive a majority. 

Another argument I shall briefly notice. The gentle- 
man thinks that, by the general ticket system, his old 
friend in former days, the Caucus, would be much easier 
crushed and put down, at the centre of the State, than 
thirty-six caucuses scattered over thirty-six districts, in the 
State. Sir, upon the subject of Caucuses, I know, an 
honest difference of opinion exists. For myself, 1 have 
never entertained but one opinion upon this subject. I 
had the honor, in the Legislature of my own State, to re- 
cord my vote in support of those resolutions against a 
caucus, which produced so much excitement, and led to 
so much discussion, in the public journals of the country, 


some two or three years ago: Ihave sedn no reason to 
Vor, A.—105 


T'cannot subscribe to the doctrine 

Mr. Ancuer) that there 
must be, in every State, some leading politicians, who 
control and dictate, and give tone to public sentiment. I 
believe that the People, if left untrammelled by this com- 
plicated machinery ‘of a caucus, are competent to act for 
themselves ; but, at the same time that I entertain these 
opinions, I do not proscribe others who entertain different 
ones. ` But I shall not here be led into a general discus- 
sion of this subject. But, if the object of the gentleman 
from New York be really to put down caucusing, he 
should remember that a caucus can only operate eff- 
ciently in an extended sphere ; in the general ticket sys- 
tem, it can be used, and used to effect ; but civide the 
State into districts, and district caucuses cannot exist, or, 
if they do, cannot produce effect ; the body upon whom 
they are intended to operate is too much circumscribed, 
and too few in numbers, to apprehend any danger from 
them. 

But, Sir, another objection, made not only by the gen: 
tleman from New York, but by others who have engag- 
ed in this discussion, is one very important in its charac- 
ter, and should be maturely considered. , Tt is, that the 
plan of amendment proposed, interferes with State rights, 
and tends to consolidation ofthe People of the Union. 
Sir, no man deprecates more than I do, any violation of 
rights, secured to the States by the Federal Constitution; 
no gentleman upon this floor will, upon all occasions, 
more pertinaciously guard against the yawning gulph of 
consolidation : and, if I should foresee or apprehend that 
the plan of amendment proposed, would have any such 
tendency, with all my convictions of its importance, £ 
should pause and hesitate before I acted. I would: in no 
instance, knowingly, have an agency in producing such 
effects. But, Sir, Í can see no such danger ; I can dis- 
cover no such tendency ; and the arguments of the gen- 
tleman, to which I have attended with great interest, have 
not convinced me. Sir, I was so unfortunate as not to 
comprehend the conclusiveness or force of the arguments 
of the gentleman from New York, when he said, that the 
district system would melt down the States into a common 
mass of fragments, and consolidate the People of the 
Union. - Sir, the district system has, to my mind, a direct- 
ly contrary, a diffusing tendency. Sir, the argument of 
the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
McDvrrte) upon this part of the subject, has not been 
met in ‘debate ; it has not been approached in a fair, open, 
and statesmanlike manner ; it has been evaded ; and I am 
free to say that, to my mind, it is unanswerable. In what, 
Sir, does consolidation consist ? In what does an inter- 
ference with State rights consist ? In the concentration of 
power in the Federal Government. In taking power 
from the States, and assuming its exercise, or vesting it 
in the Federal Government. Are these effects produced 
by the plan of amendment proposed ? No, Sir, the ten- 
dency is directly the reverse. By this plan you propose 
not to take the power of electing the President from the 
States, and to vest it in the General Government, but, on 
the contrary, you propose to take the contingent power 
of electing the President and Vice President from Con- 
gress, and to give it to the People of the States. Are 
you producing consolidation, or interfering with State 
rights, when you do not propose to accumulate more 
power to yourselves, but to divest yourselyes of a part of 
the power which you possess, and to vest itin the People 
ofthe States? Sir, when I speak of State rights, I mean, 
as Į understand the Constitution to mean, not the rights 
of the Executives of the States, not the rights of the 
Representatives in Congress from the States, not the 
rights of the Legislatures of the States, but I mean the 
rights of the People of the States. The Executives, and 
Legislatures, and Representatives in Congress, of the 


change that opinion. ni 
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States, are the public servants and functionaries of the 
People of the States, and can have no rights contradis- 
tinguished from the rights of the People of the States. 

` Does the plan of amendment proposed, take from the 
large States any of their rights ? No; on the contrary, 
it gives to the People of every portion of such States, 
the power of being heard and felt in the election. It 
takes from their servants in the Legislature, it is true, 
the power of suppressing the voice of the minority in the 
State, by the operations of the general ticket system, 
or by the election of Electors by the Legislature ; but it 
gives the power which it thus takes from their servants, 
which may be, and is often abused, not to the Federal 
Government, but to the People of those States them- 
selves. Does the plan of amendment take from the 
small States any of their rights? No ; itis not conceiv- 
ed that the capricious, interested, or arbitrary opinion 
ofa single member of Congress on this floor, when the 
election devolves upon the House, constitutes a State 
right, by which I mean the right of the People of the 


State. he Re- 


The vote of the State may be given by t 
presentative in direct opps ition to the will of the Peo- 
ple of the State ; and entertaining the opinion, as some 
profess to do, that the Representative, when the elec- 
tion comes here, is constituted an Elector, and an umpire 
by the Constitution, to act according to his own will, 
regardless of the wishes of his constituents ; and, judg- 
ing from past events, is it not most likely that the votes 
of the small States will generally depend upon the acci- 
dental opinion of the Representative? That opinion 
may, and often will, misrepresent the wishes of the 
People of the State, by giving the votes of the State 
against their will, This ideal and contingent right, then, 
supposed to be vested in the small States, is more in 
the name than in the substance. Does the’ proposed 
plan of amendment interfere with the two electoral 
votes in cach State, predicated upon the federative cha- 
racter of the Senate, and the sovereignty of the State ? 
Does ittake from the States the power of prescribing 
the qualifications of voters in each State? No; nor 
does it disturb or interfere with any other of the rights 
reserved to the States. Another argument was used, 
sir, if argument it may be called, by the honorable mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, (Mr. Evenerr) which struck 
my mind, on account of its novelty, with peculiar sur- 
prise. ‘That honorable gentleman, with all his elassical 
and political learning, in his zeal to oppose all amend- 
ment to the Constitution af this dime, and search out all 
the possible reasons that could exist against it, insisted, 
before the Committee, that any attempt to propose 
amendments to the Constitution was unconstitutional. 
Was the gentleman scrious in this peurle conception ? 
He told us we had taken an oath to support the Consti- 
tution, and can we, said he, prepose to amend or alter 
it without violating that oath ? And he amused us, too, 
éir, in illustration of his views upon this part of the sub- 
ject, with a hypothetical case, in which he figured to 
us, chat if he should meet my honorable friend from 
South Carolina (Mr. McDveriz) in the gallery of the 
House, and obtain his pledge to support, upon the floor, 
a favorite measure. ot is which was unconstitutional, 
would he, (Mr McDerrrz) said the honorable. gentle- 
man, do so, if, on reflection, he found it to be unconsti- 
tutional? Sir, I will not press upon the consideration of 
the Committee this striking illustration, as the gentle- 
man conceived it to be ; it is perfectly within their re- 
collection. Sir, docs not that gentleman remember, 
that, in the 5th article of the Constitution it is expressly 
provided that “the Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution.’ Have we not sworn 
to support this, as well as every other part uf the Gon- 
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and if we deem it necessary to propose 
amendments, and do propose them, are we violating our 
oaths? If, on the contrary, we deem it necessary to 

ropose amendments, and fail or omit to do so, are we 


not violating our oaths ? 
In the conclusion of the remarks made by the honora- 


ble member from New York, (Mr. Sronns) to whom X 


have had frequent occasion to refer, he appealed to the 
Committee in an emphatic and confident tone, to know 
if this was the propitious period to agitate this great 
question, This very discussion, said he, may produce 
mischief, unless the proposition is promptly voted down. 
I allude, Sir, to the speech delivered upon the floor, and 
not to any other which may have made its appearance, 
and in which the gentleman may have been misunder- 
stood or misrepresented. Sir, are we to be told, at this. 
day, that it is dangerous, or will produce mischief, for 
the Representatives of the People openly to discuss here 
great political questions in which the People are senst- 
bly alive ; in which they feel that their rights are with- 
held from them ; and in which they feel much interest ? 
I hope, sir, this discussion will go on, and that we may 
settle this great question ; and that we may settle it to 
public satisfaction. - 
But we are admonished by those who are opposed te 
amendment, that we should be cautious in touching this 
charter of our liberties—the Constitution—lest, in at- 
tempting to amend it, we should make it worse. Sir, 
in the main, that valued instrument is without a parallet 
in the history of the world, and speaks its own eulogy ; 
but it was made by men, and man and all his works are 
imperfect. "he wise framers of that instrument well 
knew, that, in forming a system ‘of government under a 
written constitution, in imany of its features unlike any 
that had preceded it, in any age or in any country, that 
difficulties, then unforeseen by them, might occur in the 
future operations of the system. So sensible were they 
that it was not the work of inspiration, but of men, that 
it might be imperfect, and fail in some ofits important 
operations, that they wisely incorporated into it the me- 
thod of its own amendment. And I appeal to the histo~ 
ry of those times, to know whether the constitution 
would ever have been ratified by the States, if it had not 
been for this very article that made provision for its own 
amendments; if it had not been for the hope and confi- 
dent expectation that future amendments would be 
made? In many of the States that did vatity it, deciara- 
atory amendments were recommended to be made a 
part of the Constitution. Virginia, Massachusetts, New 
York, South Carolina, and some others that did ratify it, 
at the time of ratification, proposed that amendments 
should be made. North Carolina, the State from which 
my honorable friend before me (Mr. SauxpErs) comes, 
who has ably addressed the committee upon this sub- 
ject, and the State of my nativity, was among the last to 
come into the Union. She, too, paused, and hesitated, 
and doubted, but was ultimately induced, by this very 
clause, to ratify it; and she, too, proposed amendments- 
And have not salutary amendments been made to the 
original constitution, as reported by the Convention, and 
ratified by the States? At the first Congress held un- 
der the Constitution, twelve additional articles were pro- 
posed to the States for ratification, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. Ten of them were ratified 
by three-fourths of the States, and became a part of the 
Constitution, and now constitute your Bull of Rights, and 
secure to the citizen seme of his most important privi- 
leges and rights. At the third Congress held under the 
Constitution, an additional article, in relation to the sua- 
bility of States by the citizens of another State, or the’ 
subjects of a foreign State or Power, was submitted by 
the States for ratification, mthe manner prescribed by 


eo 
institution; it was subsequently. ratified by three- 
s ofthe States; and became a part. of the Con- 
tution ~; * ea a ee 
“After. the celebrated contest of 1801, between. Mr. 
Jefferson and. Aaron Burr, to which I have alluded, had 
demonstrated the defective provisions of the then Con- 
‘stitution, in relation. to the election of President and 
Vice President, another amendment was propesed by 
Congress to the States for ratification, to avoid the re- 
eurrence ofa similar difficulty. The amendment thus 
- proposed’ was promptly ratified, and became a part of 
the Constitution. All these amendments have been made 
to the original Constitution as. framed by the Conven- 
tion. From that period to the present, no other amend- 
‘tient has been made; but as we have grown older in the 
knowledge of our Government; as we have witnessed 
its practical operations, we have learned from experience 
its defects. And, Sir, though Ireverence its framers, 
and thank my God that my destiny has been cast ina 
country, governed under the mild, free, and happy aus- 
pices of this Constitution ; though I rejoice that I live in 
a country where the trembling subject does not bow sub- 
missively at the throne of power, but ina country where 
all are equal; yet I cannot be blind to its defects; I can- 
not idolize it. I believe that it has wholly failed in this 
important particular—the election of a President; that 
an evil exists in this part of the system; and I believe 
that the plan ofamendment proposed, affords the reme- 
dy, and, therefore, Ihave given it my feeble support. 
_* On motion of Mr. PEARCE, the Committee then rose, 
and the House adjourned. 


Tuespay, Manca 14, 1826. 
. AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The House then again resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, Mr. McLANE, of Del. in the Chair, on the 
motion of Mr, McDUFFIE to amend the Constitution, in 
relation to the election of President and Vice President 
of the United States. 

Mr. PEARCE ‘rose, and addressed the Committee as 
follows : _ 

Mr. Caarawan: When the Committee consider the 
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the most required. The two gentlemen from Virginia do 
not agree, nor do the two gentlemen from North Caro- 
lina, in the amendments that ought to be made, or which 
itis now expedient to make. As yet, the honorable mover 
has received the support of but one honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina, and one from Tennessee, (Mr. Pork) 
who last addressed the committee. If we refer to the 
number of resolutions, and the variety of opinions, it is 
clear there is no unity of sentiment on the subject ; and 
if gentlemen bring here the sentiments of their constitu- 
ents, the People would appear to be as much divided as 
they are. . If, under any circumstances, Mr. Chairman, 
amendments were, or would be necessary, (and I do not 
think they would be under any) I should contend, that 
existing circumstances and the present time, would not 
justify any amendment whatever. It appears to me that 
many of the propositions have grown out of the late Presi- 
dential election, and they are made in reference to another 
election, and, perhaps, to the election of a particular can- 
didate ; they are predicated upon the supposed existence 
of an evil, as to which there are, in the minds of many, 
very serious doubts, and,. taking it for granted that the 
evil has existed, nothing will satisfy gentlemen but an 
amendment to the Constitution. Propositions of this kind, 
created or produced by these imaginary evils, are not new 
in the history of our Government; they were anticipated 
by the framers of the Constitution, and were guarded 
against, as far as those venerable sages found it expedient 
to guard against them. 

Hence, that wise and salutary feature in the Constitu- 
tion, requiring two-thirds of both Houses of Congress to 
propose amendments to the Constitution, and requiring’ 
allamendments, thus proposed, to be ratified by the Legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States, before such 
amendments would become a part of the Constitution. 
Sir, it was never intended that the Constitution should be 
affected by every wind ; that it should become the sport 
of the whim, or caprice, or passion, of every discontented 
individual, or every man who fancied himself aggrieved 
or injured. There will be found men enough in every 
country, who will fancy themselves injured, and, to grati- 
fy them, the Constitution must be altered. At a critical 
period in the history of our country, when the late war 
bore hard upon the People in that section of country 


situation in which I am placed, in consequence of the | from which I come, the Legislatures of several States ap- 
absence of my friend and colleague, whose voice may į pointed delegates to meet at a place in Connecticut, ren- 
not be raised on this question, (I hope in this, howeyer, | dered memorable by their meeting. ‘Those delegates 
J may be mistaken,) when they consider the necessity | recommended to the several States the propriety of pro- 
which has devolved on me of sustaining alone the interest | posing such amendments to the Constitution as would 


of the State I represent, protracted as this debate has } 
been, and exhausted as their patience must be, may I not į 
ask for a share of indulgence in the remarks I shall submit ? 
The question now under discussion I consider of great 
importance to the small States, and to none more than the 
small State [ have the honor to represent ; and if, conse- 
quently, I should ask for all the indulgence that has been 
given to others, would my request be an unreasonable 
one? Pardon me, then, for the little time I shall consume 
in contending, pro aris et focis, for the rights and interests, 
political force and power, of the small States—for those 
tights, without the exercise and enjoyment of which, they 
would become -political cyphers, without weight, and 
without influence. 

I will, in the first place, call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the propositions that have been submitted, 
twenty-one in number, all differing in some respects, to 
show that, if amendments are called for, there are but 
few in this House who ean tell what they are, or how they 
should be made. In discussing these resolutions, we find 
gentlemen from the same State disagree in relation to 
them, The colleague of the honorable mover of these 
resolutions would not go with him but half his journey, 
and left him where his services, as I should suppose, were 


prohibit Congress from passing any law laying an embargo 
for any period longer than sixty days. Near this time, 
the People of Kentucky, dissatisfied with the conduct of 
one of their Senators, who voted against the late war, the 
Legislature of that State proposed such alterations in the 
Constitution of the United States as would reduce the 
term of a Senator in Congress to four years ; and the 
People of Tennessee, who act with unusual despatch, in 
peace and war, actuated, perhaps, by similar motives, the 
Legislature of that State proposed amendments to the 
Constitation, which passed both branches, with only six 
dissenting voices, fixing the Senatorial term at three 
years. Suppose these various propositions had been at- 
tended to; suppose all the propositions to amend the Con- 
stitution that have been made, since its adoption, had been 
followed up with actual amendments, what would our Con- 
stitution now have been? Cherish this spirit of innova- 
tion, this disposition to make the Constitution bend to all 
the grievances that some men suppose exist, and what 
will our Constitution be, in a few years to come? A Mo- 
saic pavement, in truth; here a piece of white stone, 
and there a piece of black. 

_ So far as relates to the propositions now under discus- 
sion, I haye not heard any call from the People, that ought 
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to be hecded or regarded. The resolutions adopted by 
the Legislature of Tennessee have not yet been concurred 
in by a single State. The New York Legislature, as well 
as that of Massachusetts, have reported against them. 
Neither South Carolina nor Georgia has taken any. order 
upon them ; and if any State has, it is unknown to me. 
Yet, from the tenor of the remarks of some gentlemen 
who have addressed the committee, one would be led to 
believe that the People were ripe for revolt, or, to use the 
quoted language of the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Pork) were ready ‘‘to cry aloud, and spare not.” Yet the 
People, who are able, through the Legislatures of the 
several States, to do, in effect, what we are called upon 
to do for them, are peaceable, quiet, contented, and satis- 
fied. When they are dissatisfied, I have no doubt we 
shall hear from them, and they will be listened to. 1 have 
heard of three physicians, who, by concert, met the same 
man, at different places, within a given time, each telling 
him that he was unwell, that he was dangerously ill, and 
who succeeded in persuading him, though in perfect 
health, that he was, in fact, dangerously ill. Do gentle- 
men look for like success in their attempts to satisfy the 
People their rights are sacrificed, and their liberties in 
danger? If they do, they will, asl apprehend, be disap- 
pointed. There is yet left too mucb virtue, there is yet 
‘yemaining too much intelligence. 1 am, Mr. Chairman, 
almost prepared to say, that all the amendments to the 
Constitution, which have hitherto been made, were unne- 
cessary. Perbaps the 11th article, rclating to the suabili- 
ty of States, was necessary ; but the ten preceding ones 
are, as so many declaratory acts, a bill of rights, an enu- 
meration of rights reserved, but the reservation of which 
did not depend upon the enumeration cf them. They are, 
in fact, like the propositions of my honorable friend from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Bareev) giving to Congress the pow- 
er to make roads, to cut and construct canals, when a large 
majority of this House have no doubt Congress has now 
this power, and when a large majority of the nation is as 
well satisfied as to the power of Congress, as this House is. 
Lam not disposed to view superfuons legislation with 
amore favorable eye than special Jegislation ; they are 
both, in my opinion, equally obnoxious; and we might as 
well have the Constitution altered as often as persons sup- 
pose particular evils exist under it, as to amend it for the 
purpose of making clear and explicit what the wisest men 
in the nation are now well persuaded are sufficiently plain. 
I come now, sir, to the amendment of the Constitution, 
which was made in 1804, relative to the clection of Pre- 
sident and Vice President. This was the result of a sup- 
posed evil manifested in the election of Mr. Jefferson, in 
4801, If numerous balloting’s were evils, they were in- 
deed manifested ; but those kind of evils exist in all our 
State Legislatures, in the election of Scnators to Con- 
gress, as well as in the election of other officers. Similar 
evils exist in all the Eastern States, where, in questions 
submitted to the People, majorities are necessary to a 
choice; but, with a full knowledge of them, and the con- 
sequent inconvenience and delay growing out of them, 
the People of the New England States have always sub- 
mitted to them. In the Presidential election referred to, 
no one will contend thatthe People’s choice wds not elect- 
ed by the House of Representatives, and that, if a mino- 
rity President was subsequently elected, a majority Presi- 
dent wasat that period chosen. But, sit, in regarding too 
much the inconvenience of that election, and applying a 
remedy to itan alteration of the Constitution of the 
United States—I am apprehensive the rights of the small 
States were invaded, the effects of which were not fore- 
seen, but wil hereafter be seriously felt; and that all the 
small States which voted for that amendment were guilty 
of a suicidal act; anact which divested them of one-half 
of their force and political power; and, adopt the pro- 
posed amendments, they will have but a very little, if any, 


left. It will be conceded, that the small States have a 
contingent power and political force, valuable to them as 
members of the Confederacy, whenever the election of 
President devolves upon the House of Representatives; 
and any amendment of the Constitution which takes away 
this contingent power, or renders the exercise of it less 
frequent, affects the rights of those States which are 
benefited by the exercise of it. Then the question re- 
curs, was the clection more liable to come to the House, 
previous to the amendment of 1804, than it now is? If 
it was, then the alteration or amendment was one detri- 
mental to the interests of the small States. But this is 
not all: that amendment took from the small States an 
influence in the primary election, which they might have 
exercised, and which they cannot now exercise. Prior to 
that amendment, the State of Rhode Island, by her vote 
alone in the primary election, might have elected the Pre- 
sident, or might have determined which of the two can- 
didates voted for, for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, 
should be the President; and in the. election of 1800, if 
the eight votes of South Carolina had been given to the 
federal candidates, Adams and Pinckney, (and it was sup- 
posed they would have been,) Rhode Island would have 
elected the President, inasmuch as Mr. Adams received 
one more of the electoral votes of that State, than Gene- 
ral Pinckney. Consonant with my own views of the im- 
portance of this feature in the Constitution to the small 
States, and in making the amendment in 1804, they were 
deprived of one-half of their relative force and political 
importance, the committee will indulge me while I read 
one or two extracts from the speech of the late Governor 
Griswold, of Connecticut, on the amendment of 1804 : 
“The Constitution of the United States is a compact 
formed by the several States, to and for the general good. 
it is well known to have been produced by a spirit of com- 
promise among the several States 5 that much difficulty 
arose in its formation ; and perhaps in no one article of 
the Constitution could have arisen greater jealousies be- 
tween the larger and smaller States, than that pointing out 
the mode of electing the Chief Magistrate. The larger 
States, as is natural to suppose, would contend for an 
election according to the number of inhabitants in each 
Siate, as they thereby would secure more votes ; the small 
er States, on the principle that it was a confe deration of 
States, would contend for an equal vote ; that is, to vote 
by States, and not by population or numbers. To settle 
the difficulty, the present article was agreed to, and there- 
by both of the above principles, as contended for by the 
larger and smaller States, adopted toa certain extent ; the 
mode being a mixture of both principles. First, it permits 


i the clection of President to be by numbers ; that is, giv- 


ing each State votes in proportion to its population ; 
whereby the larger States, considered in their corporate 
capacity as States, have the advantage of the smaller 
States, in their corporate capacity as States. But, incase 
of a failure of choice in the first mode, then the second, 
of choosing by States, is to be pursued, whereby the 


smaller States have an equal vote with the larger States. - 


“In no other place than on this floor, are the smaller 
States on an equal footing with the larger States, in the 
choice of the President of the United States. 

«It follows, then, of course, that the greater the chance 
of bringing the States to a vote on this floor, the more 
advantageous it is to the smaller States; as, here, the 
smaller States are as powerful as the larger States. By 
the Constitution, as it now stands, there are two chances 
for a choice of Presidént on this floor: 1st, when there 
are more persons than one who have a Constitutional ma- 
jority of votes, and are equal in number ; 2d, when there 
isno person who has a Constitutional majority. Only one 
of the above cases can happen at a time ; but there is 
always a chance for one of the two to happen. But, by; 
the proposed amendment, the first beforementioned 
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hance- can: never happen; it iş wholly taken away,.and 
; be One possible chonee of voting on this floor by. States 
is left : for, when your ballots-designate who is voted for 
as President, it never.can happen that more. persons than 
one can have a Constitutional majority of votes.: -One 
‘chance, then, of.voting on this floor by States being taken 
way, by the proposed amendment, it follows, irresistibly, 
that the smaller. States will be injured, and the larger 
States benefited... L ask, then, sir, if gentlemen’ repre- 
senting. the-larger. States can be sincere, when they de- 
clare that they mean not to infringe upon the rights of the 
smaller States as secured by this article of the Constitu- 
tion, and still give their vote for the present resolution ? 
The one, in my opinion, will contradict the other. 
The present mode for bringing forward candidates 
for the office of President and Vice President is the least 
liable to call forth art, intrigue, and corruption; the un- 
certainty of the event, and the difficulty of making ar- 
rangements, are strong checks to the artful and designing. 
. But, the moment the mode pointed out by this resolution 
` is adopted, the door for intrigue and. corruption is open ; 
` the candidates and their friends. can calculate with cer- 
dainty, and apply the means direct ; the power of party, 
' influence of office, art, cunning, intrigue, and corruption, 
: will all be used, and used to effect, because the object is 
© certain.” 
, And now, Mr. Chairman, permit me, in this stage of my 
argument, to notice one remark of the honorable gentle- 
man from. Virginia, who first addressed the committee, 
{Mr. Ancurr) that the election of President by the 
House of Representatives was considered, by the framers 
of the Constitution, as a.mere dernier resort, and one 
which it was calculated would seldom occur. As the 
Constitution stood before 1804, this House was the most 
probable resort of election, and the framers: of the Con- 
~ stitution intended it should be: for more than three 
". months and a half, out of the four the Convention were in 
` session, they steadily and uniformly adhered to an election 
_ by Congress, and voted-down every form of proposition 
which served to take it frum Congress and give it to the 
People. I will notread the whole of the proceedings of 
the Convention of 1787, inasmuch as. they have been re- 
, peatedly referred to; one or two of these extracts will 
` suffice : 

Juxx 2.—In Committee of the Whole, Mr. Witsoy, 
of Pennsylvania, moved to postpone Mr. RANDOLPR’S 
motion, in relation to the Executive, in order to take up 
his motion, to divide the States into districts, for the 

“choice of electors; this motion was negatived; Yeas, 

* Pennsylvania and Maryland, New York divided. Nays, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, - Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

“It wasthen voted, that the President should be chosen 
by Congress for seven years ;. Yeas, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia. Nays, Pennsylvania, Maryland. 

‘Juxx 19.—The Committee of the Whole reported to 
the House the resolutions as agreed to—that the Presi- 
dent should be appointed by Congress, for seyen years, 
and be ineligible a second time. 

“Fux 17.—The ninth resolution fromthe Committee of 
the Whole being under consideration, it was moved that 
the President should be appointed by the People, and not 
by Congress ; Yea, Pennsylvania. Nays, 9. It was then 
moved that he be chosen by electors’ appointed by the 
State Legislatures ; Yeas, Delaware and Maryland. Nays, 

8. It was then voted, unanimously, that the President 
should be chosen by Congress.” 

T will not, Mr. Chairman, detain the committee by 
further reading of the proceedings of the Convention. T 

‘have gone far enough to show, that an election by the 
House was not to the framers-of the Constitution, by any 
means, an unexpected event. And I think I have now 
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shown, that the amendment of 1804 was an invasion of 
the. rights of: the small. States : and if they are stripped 
of one right, and divested of one power after another, the 
time will soon arrive, when they will have nothing remain- 
ing, nothing that is-worth possessing. If the fundamen- 
tal principles of Government are to be changed for “ light 
and transient causes,” what guarantee have the small 
States, that will secure to them their equal representation 
in the other branch of the Legislature’ Already, we are 
threatened with a Convention of the People, in which 
every. part of the Constitution can be altered ! 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, examine the different modes 
of appointing electors. “€ Each State shall appoint, in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal tothe whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress.” This is evidently, to my mind, a State right,. 
and cannot be altered without impairing the rights of a 
State. Iwill not say with the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Ancwsn) that no mode is best, and all are best, but 
the States should be judges of what is best ; one may be 
the best at one time, and another mode at another time. 
I would not restrict the largest State in the Union to any 
particular mode, because in the largest, the will of the 
People must be consulted, and will, eventually, govern :~ 
nor would J do any act that would take from the larger 
States any of those powers, rights, or prerogatives, which, 
under the Constitution, they are fairly entitled to... Nor 
will I surrender a single right belonging to, or a single 
benefit conferred upon, by the Constitution of the United 
States, the smallest State in the Union. Many have con- 
tended that the State Legislatures have no right whatever 
to appoint the electors, and that the framers of the Con- 
stitution never intended, never contemplated, such an ap- 
pointment, when, at the first election of President, the 
electors were appointed in every State in the Union, with 
the exception of three, by the State Legislatures. These 
appointments were made when the People could, and no 
doubt did, avail themselves of the aid, counsel, and servi- 
ces, of the framers of the Constitution themselves. The 
Federalist has been frequently resorted to, asa contem- 
poraneous exposition of the Constitution. It has been 
read to warrant, to illustrate, and to enforce, every argu- 
ment that has been made. To shew that the State Le- 
gislatures could appoint the electors, in the opinion of 
Mr. Madison, although this mode is not with me a favorite 
one, I hope to be indulged with one extract from No. 45, 
page 355. 

** The State Governments may be regarded as consti- 
tuent and essential parts of the Federal Government, 
whilst the latter is in no wise essential to the operation or 
organization of the former. Without the intervention of 
the State Legislatures, the President of the United States 
cannot be elected at all; they must, in «l cases, have a 
greai share in his appointment, and will, perhaps, in most 
cases, of themselves, determine it.” 

In many cases the State Legislatures may appoint the 
electors with the fullest approbation on the part of the 
People : in some they would be warranted in making the 

| appointments from expediency, policy, and from necessity. 
Let us advert to the election of Washington to the Presi- 
dency, when there was scarcely a dissenting voice, or one 
raised in opposition to him. In his election, was the ap- 
pointment of electors by the State Legislatures an en- 
croachment upon the rights of the People ? When Mr. 
| Jefferson was, for the second time,a candidate for the 
Presidency, there was hardly an organized opposition to 
him, and in many States in the Union there was no oppo- 
sition. Under such circumstances, was the exercise of 
this appointing power by those State Legislatures who 
thought proper to exercise it, an invasion of the People’s 
rights ? There are cases, I repeat, in which the exercise 
| of this power by the State Legislatures may be justified 
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from necessity and policy also. Take, for illustration, the 
case of a State, one half of which, in time of war, is in the 
possession of the enemy—this may be considered-an ex- 
treme case, but it was the situation of Maine during the 
late war-—an election by districts would be impracticable ; 
and, although the territory in the possession of the enemy 
is, for some purposes, considered ìn the light ofa foreign 
territory, I ask gentlemen if the electoral votes of a State 
are to be curtailed by this temporary possession ? Inot, 
then, ex necessitate, the Legislature must appoint. We 
learn from the gentleman from North Carolina, who first 
addressed the Committee, (Mr. Saunpers) that the Le- 
gislature of that State once exercised this appointing 
power, and, in doing so, nobly sustained Mr. Madison. 
Sir, the case referred to by that honorable gentleman, is a 
case in point, to shew that it is sometimes expedient, and 
may be good policy, for State Legislatures to exercise this 
power. The case referred to, was one during the late 
war; and combinations were then the order of the day ; 
the avowed objects of which were, a speedy peace, and a 
glorious. termination of the war. There was too much 
reason for believing that these were not the real objects. 
The votes of Pennsylvania and North Carolina were ne- 
cessary to secure the re-election of Mr. Madison, and, “to 
make assurance doubly sure,” the Legislature of North 
Carolina interposed. “They were, in my opinion, justified 
in exercising a right, which, by the Constitution, it was 
lawful for them to exercise, and, under similar circumstan- 
ces, would be again justified. If the choice of electors 
had been submitted to the People, the result might have 
been different, and still that result would not have been a 
fair expression of the voice of the People of the State, but 
an expression of the opinions of those who were at home, 
when ten thousand of the independent freemen of that 
State might have becn abroad, fighting the battles of their 
country. 

In further illustration of this policy and expediency, 
suffer me to advert to another case, of which T am remind- 
ed by seeing near me my worthy friend from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Evenerr.) In reference to the political or 
party distinctions, as they have existed, the town of Mar- 
blehead, distinguished as the birth-place of one Vice Pre- 
sident, and other illustrious men, and more distinguished 
for the enterprise, laudable zeal, and uniform patriotism 
of its citizens, stood, at the commencement of the late 
war, in the proportion of six hundred and fifty voters on 
one side, to about sixty or seventy onthe other. During 
the war, the citizens of that place were fighting the bat- 
tles of their country, in the army, in the navy, on board of 
private armed vessels—on the land, on the lakes, and on 
the Ocean. The town was literally drained of its popula- 
tion; and, during the war, at one period, the minor party 
succeeded in electing their candidate to the Legislature of 
the State. Sir, the political sentiments of a State may be 
changed in the same way as were changed the political 
sentiments of the town referred to. I ask, then, sir, if it 
would be a stretch of power, on the part of any State Le- 
gislature, whose members are chosen by a full expression 
of the opinions of all the People of a State, when at home, 
and quietly pursuing their wonted occupation, which 
should exercise this appointing power, although the ma- 
jority of the People at home, and the majority brought 
about in the way referred to, entertain opinions different 
from those of the members of the State Legislature ? 

- These are my reasons, Mr. Chairman, against taking 
from the State Legislatures the right to exercise this 
power. Ido not presume it will be often exercised : sel- 
dom when it is known that the People are averse to the 
exercise of it ; and there may be cases in which it ought 
to be exercised., Let the Constitution, in relation to this 
power, remain as we found it. So far as relates to the 
State I represent, the exercise of it by the Legislature 
would not, unger any cincumstagces, be a great stretch of 
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power, although the People of Rhode Island have, with 
one or two exceptions, chosen the Presidential Electors 
in another mode : yet, inasmuch as there is but a short re- 
move between the People and their Representatives, one 
branch ofthe Legislature being chosen annually, and the 
other semi-annually, and but three months before the elec. 
tors are chosen, the Legislature of Rhode Island would 
seldom, in the choice of Electors, run counter to the will 
of the People. I will claim the indulgence of the Com- 


mittee, whilst I examine the proposed mode of choice by ` 


districts. A cursory examination must answer, as I can 
say but little that has not been already said by gentlemen 
who have preceded me. It has been already shewn that, 
by this mode, a minority thay elect : and the late vote in 
Maryland has been referred to, where a minority of those 


who voted, elected seven of the eleven Electors. In a . 


late Congressional election of Representatives to Congress, 
by districts, in the State of New York, of the members 
elected there were chosen, to use terms introduced in the 
course of this debate, fourteen Clintonians to twenty Buck- 
tail members, when the aggregate votes given to the Clin- 
tonians far outnumbered those given to the other party. 

The election by districts might, in many cases, restrain 
the power of large States, and lessen their force and in- 
fluence, more especially those large States that had not a 
candidate of their own; and if, coming as I do, from onë 
of the smallest States in the Union, T could be actuated by 
motives which I hope have not influenced others, I should 


not object to this; but 1 am not influenced by such con- 
siderations ; willing to retain all the powers the Constitu- | 
tion conferred upon the smaller States ; and willing, at the | 


same time, the large States should derive from the Consti- 
tution all the advantages their numbers can give them. 
In districts there is a better field presented for intrigue and. 
corruption ; as you lessen the sphere of operation of some. 
men, you enable them to concentrate their forces, and to 


act with more success and efficiency. Ten unprincipled | 
men, when scattered over the surface of a whole State, ` 


with all their force and power to corrupt,as well as mislead, 
might not be able to make, among the People at large, 
any unfavorable impressions, or effect any improper re- 
sults ; but give to each of these political jugglers a dis- 
trict, and they might be able to control the votes of at 
least ten districts. Ten votes in each, of seven out of ten 
districts, might control the election ; and the majority in 
one of the other districts for another candidate, might be 
more than the united majorities in the whole of the seven 
districts. There is one view which I shall take of the 
election by districts, which is different from the views of 
any of those who have preceded me. It is contended that 
the district system is necessary to preserve the rights, the 


power, and influence of the small States. I hold directly. | 
the reverse to be the case : district the small States, and, - 


in the primary elections, they will lose what little political 
force and influence they now have. And why ? Because 
the large States hereafter will have the President and Vice 
President ; they will be men who reside in those States, 
are born there, or are a favorite of those States. From 
State pride, and the esprit-du-corps, which will always 


have an influence, they will hereafter present an undivid- . 


ed yote, let the mode of election be what it may, by ge- 
neral ticket, by Legislature, or by districts. The small 


States, and the States of secondary grade, having no can- ' 


didates, faction may tear them, and division destroy their 
force. New York and Pennsylvania have nearly as many: 
of the votes as five of the Eastern States, six of the States 
lying in the valley of the Mississippi, and New Jersey and 
Delaware ; the proportion is as sixty-four to seventy-one. 
Select from New York the candidate for the Presidency, 


and from Pennsylvania the candidate for the Vice Presi- ` 


dency, and those States will hereafter give an undivided 


vote, whether the choice be by districts, Legislature, or 


general ticket; but divide the thirteen States to which £ 
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have referred, into districts, perhaps the time will never 
arrive when one-half of their votes will be given to any one 
candidate. We cannot judge of the future by the past ; 
the local, the political distinctions, which have existed, 
will not last forever; and we ought to recollect, that, in 
making this amendment, or the other amendment, to 
the Constitution, if we now have in view one political in- 
terest, or another interest, the course that will best pro- 
mote the interest of this or that man, the Constitution, 
with the amendments that may be made, may outlive all 
those interests, and all the individuals, that ean be affect- 
ed by the immediate operation of the amendments that 
may be agreed to. Leave it optional with the States to 
elect by district, or otherwise, as may best subserve their 
own purposes, and as the People of the several States may 
think best—for they will govern, they will be heard, and 
will have that mode which they prefer—gentlemen need 
not give themselves any apprehensions on this subject. 
Lam unwilling so to amend the Constitution as to esta- 
blish an uniform mode of voting for the President and Vice 
President in districts. I am satisfied with. the Constitu- 
tion as it now is, and that the mode is well left to the Le- 
gislatures of the several States. But, sir, if uniformity is 
so great a desideratum, why confine this uniformity to the 
choice of Electors of President and Vice President ? Let 
the qualifications of Electors be uniform ; let the election 
of Representatives to Congress, both as to mode and time, 
be uniform ; but no, this would not do ; some gentlemen 
would have to quit their country. The odds being so 
great against Virginia, she must go to other States: it 
would not be reasonable to expect that other States would 
“fall in with the views of Virginia, when that State, and my 
native State, are the only two States in the Union whose 
electoral qualifications are placed exclusively upon real 
estate. 

As to the mode of electing Members of Congress, in all 
but the Eastern States, a plurality alone is all thatis re- 
quired to make a choice ; in the New England States, the 
candidate that is elected must have a majority of all the 
votes polled. Here, then, is an essential difference as to 
the mode of choice—a difference I have been made sensi- 
bly to feel. Much has been said about a minority Presi- 
dent ; non constat one half of the Representatives on this 
floor are minority Representatives. The honorable mo- 
ver of these resolutions may come here as a Representa- 
tive, when a large majority of his constituents may be op- 
posed to his election. Ido not think that will soon take 
place: for I learn that gentleman is deservedly popular in 


his district ; and if zeal, fidelity, and a display of shining | 


talents, in advocating their interests, and guarding their 
rights, can secure popularity, he will with them long con- 
tinue tobe popular. Yet, in that gentleman’s district, if 
A has two thousand and fifty votes, B two thousand and 
forty-nine, and C two thousand and forty-nine, A is elect- 
ed, although there is almost a majority of two to one against 
him; and A, elected under such circumstances, is, un- 
doubtedly, the People’s candidate, and is elected by the 
People. There is, at present, among the States, no uni- 
formity as to the time of electing members, although Con- 
gresg, under the Constitution of the United States, have 


the power of fixing the time; yet, they never have inter- i 
| such, and will continue to be such, as to lessen the weight 


fered, and a committee raised upon that subject, at this 
session, have reported almost unanimously against any in- 
terference on the part of Congress. Some members are 


i they will be fully justified in claiming and exercising al} 


left the remedy in the power of the several States, to be 
applied as they may think most judicious. - 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the other proposition, 
and certainly the most important one, if the rights and in- 
terests of the small States are to be either guarded or pro- 
tected—the proposition which contemplates the removad 
of the election of President from the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the loss which the small States will conse- 
quently sustain ; judging from the tenor of the remarks 
and arguments of the honorable mover, they are to have 
no compensation, and are to be in no way indemnified. 
This contingent power is all-important to the small States, 
and, without it, some of thern would have never become 
members of the Confederacy, nor come into the Union. 
Rhode Island did not become a member until late in the 
year 1790, and then by a majority of only two votes, in 
the second Convention that was called to adopt the Con- 
stitution ; and this result was produced by bringing to 
bear the weight and influence of the wealth and aristocra- 
cy of the State. Such were the jealousies and apprehen- 
sions of the People of that State ; so tenacious were they 
of their rights ; they reluctantly yielded their assent, and 
joined the Confedetacy. But, sir, if the members of that 
Convention had been told, that within thirty-six years of 
the time the People of that State became members of the 
Union, propositions would be made, seriously discussed, 
and strongly, ably enforced, calculated to deprive that 
State of the benefits one of the features in the Constitu- 
tion gave to it, and the one that was best calculated to pre- 
serve the political power of small States, Rhode Island 
would never have become a member of the National Union, 
nor come into it other than a conquered province. We 
need but look into the Constitution to shew that it was 
formed in the spirit of compromise, and in reference to 
State rights; and any alterations which affect those rights, 
is such an infringement upon the compact itself as to de- 
stroy the compromise upon which it was formed. The 
compromise is seen in the equal representation in the Se- 
nate, in the treaty-making power, in the apportionment of 
Representatives and direct taxes, and in the choice of Pre- 
sident and Vice President, on the final vote, in the House 
of Representatives ; and no part of the compromise is more 
important to the small States than the latter. Toshew the 
light in which the Convention viewed the great work 
they had completed, t will read one or two extracts from 
the letter of Washington, written after the Constitution 
was framed : 

“It isat all times difficult to draw, with precision, the 
line between those rights which must be surrendered, and. 
those which may be reserved; and, on the present occa- 
sion, this difficulty was increased by a difference among 
the several States as to their situation, extent, habits, and 
particular interest. The Constitution which we now pre- 
sent is the result of a spirit of amity, and of that mutual 
deference and concession which the peculiarity of our po- 
litical situation rendered indispensable.” 

lf the Constitution was formed in the true spirit of com- 
promise, it may not be improper to inquire into the rela- 
tive Joss und gain between the large and small States ; 
and if, upon investigation, it shall be found that the com- 
mon and practical operation of the Constitution has been 


of the small States, with all their contingent advantages, 


now elected at the expiration of their term, and othersare | the rights which were fully guarantied to them. When, 


clected, if the People think proper to return them again, | the Constitution was framed, pr 


soon after the first session of Congress ; if they are not re- 


ented to the People, 
and adopted by the small States, it was expected the num- 


turned, they come agai, bringing with them from their | ber of States would be increased ; but no one anticipat- 


constituents, manifestations of their want of confidence, 
calculated to render the incumbent an unprofitable ser- 


ed the rapid increase, and no one anticipated the incorpo- 
ration of States out of Territories not within the old do- 


vant to them and to the Nation. Yet, if there be evils | minion of the United States ; and every addition of States 


growing out of this. state of things, Congress has wisely 


{which has been made tọ tae Union, has decreased the 
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would be the. most likely to succeed ? Sir, T doubt, if 
Washington had beena citizen and resident of one of 
the smallest States, whether he would have been elected 
a second time. 

Small States are liable to be overlooked, by the ap- 
pointing power, by the People ; and in every case, except 
where their blood or their treasure is required; then the 
Representative ratio is not always the rule or standard. If 
a neighboring district, in a large State, is mvaded—a dis. 
trict contiguous to a small State—imaginary lines do not 
prevent the small States, thus situated, from making com- 
mon cause with the large one that is invaded. Take from’ 
the small States their final vote on this floor, and what. 
can they effect by unity of action, in the primary election 
of the President? There never would, and from the local 
situation of the small States, there never could be, in the 
first election, any concert betwecn them. Suppose, in any 
one election, there was an union between the six New 
England States, New Jersey, and Delaware, and the six 
small States in the valley of the Mississippi; these four- 
teen States can give but eighty-six electoral votes. New 
York and Pennsylvania, contiguous States, with Virginia 
in the vicinity of the Jatter, have eighty-seven electoral 
votes. These three States, so situated that they can act 


neem a 
power of the old States, in the Senate of the United States ; 
and has, by making necessary an increase of the repre- 
sentative ratio, decreased also the power of the old States 
in the other branch of the National Legislature. When 
the Constitution was adopted, the Federative voice bore 
-a proportion to the Popular voice, of twenty-six to sixty- 
five: there were then thirteen States, with twenty-six Sena- 
tors, and sixty-five Representatives ; of which, New Hamp- 
shire had three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island: one, 
Connecticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Penn- 
sylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, 
North and South Carolina each five, and Georgia three. 
Now, the Federative voice bears a proportion to the Po- 
pular voice, of forty-cight to two hundred and thirteen. 
When the Constitution was adopted, Rhode Island, with 
one Representative, had one sixty-fifth of the whole repre- 
sentation, and Delaware the same ; but now, Rhode 
Island, with two Representatives, has not one hundred 
and sixth part of the whole representation, and Delaware 
has nowa two hundred and thirteenth part of the whole. 
Each had one thirteenth of the representation in the Se- 
nate; now, but one twenty-fourth. Each had one thir- 
tieth of the Electoral votes ; now, Rhode Island has about 
one sixty-fifth, and Delaware one eighty-seventh. Each 
had, on the final vote, in the House o Representatives, 
one thirteenth—and now, one twenty-fourth. Small States, 
in apportionments, suffer more than large ones, by their 
fractions. Take from Rhode Island one Representative, 
and you take one half of her whole representation: take 
from New York one, that State will have thirty-three re- 
maining: and if Rhode Island should lose one Represent- 
ative, that State must havea large fraction for years. 
Delaware has now a fraction of thirty-two thousand ; and, 
if the late apportionment bill, as reported by the commit- 
tee of the whole, when under discussion, had become a 
law, Rhode Island would have been left with a fraction of 
thirty-eight thousand. ‘Small States are continually liable 
to suffer in this mode. Once, in every ten years, Rhode 
jsland must struggle for one half of her representation. 

What, Sir, is the effect of this fraction, considering the 
usages, as well as many of the established rules of the 
Government? In the distribution among the several 
States of many of the Government favors, 1 do not speak 
of Executive patronage, the Representative ratio is re- 
sorted to asarule. This is the standard by which the ap- 
pointment of cadets for the Military School is governed. 
J bave now, Mr. Chairman, on my desk, a bill which has 
been reported, creating a school fund, which contem- 
plates a distribution of the same, according to the number 
of Representatives in each State ; and, upon the princi- 
ples of this bill, your State has a fraction of thirty-two 
thousand, whieh can derive no benefit whatever from it. 
Small States must always suffer, in the distribution of 
public moneys. When standing alone, their expectations 
must be small, or they will certainly be disappointed. 
The most successful argument that was urged, and, pro- 
bably, the most judicious onc, that was made in favor of 
the fortifications now erecting in Rhode Island, was bot- 


date for the Presidency may be taken, from another the 
candidate for the Vice Presidency, and the claims of 
third may be satisfied with assurances of a place in the « 
Cabinet—have more power in the primary election, than 
the other fourteen, although the populous State of Mas- 
sachusetts is one of the fourteen. If such be the compa- ` 
rative strength and force of the large States, how can the 
Federative system be preserved, and the political import- 
ance of the ‘small States sustained, except by this final 
vote, this contingent advantage, whenever the electron : 
comes to this House? Sir, it is the old States, long set- 
tied, whose population has been drained to supply new 
States, that will be most sensible to this loss of power. 
Their representation on this floor, T will not say never, 
but may not, for one hundred years, increase. Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Delaware, have not 
the prospects before them of Indiana, Ilinois, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. Let the small States retain all the ad- 
vantages it was intended they should realize, under the 
Constitution; their influence, at best, will be small, and 
less than was originally contemplated. 

While the smaller States have not had, by the common 
operation of the Constitution, all the benefits and advan- 
tages which they had a right to expect, I will proceed to 
show, that the influence and political power of some of 
the larger States have increased, beyond the calculation 
of the framers of the Constitution ; and, perhaps, the i - 
crease has been much greater than the States to whic 
shall refer anticipated. 1 approach, Mr. Chairman, this 
subject with reluctance, cum manibus certe tremulis— 
knowing how sensitive many gentlemen on this floor are, 
whenever the subject I propose, but for a moment, to 
l ; ode Islan examine, is brought into discussion, and believing it 
tomed upon the importance of the fortifications to other | right that their sensations should be excited, whenever 
States. The waters of the Narragansett Bay were the key | any discussion should remind them of their unpleasant and 
to Long Island Sound, and the Chesapeake Bay. Sup-| unfortunate circumstances: but, Sir, gentlemen will do 
pose, Sir, a question should arise, in the location of the | me the justice to believe me, when Ttell them I speak 
contemplated Naval School, between Delaware and the | the undissembled sentiments of my heart, when, in my 
State of New York—and Delaware, for the sake of the ar- | opinion, 1 declare, that the proposed amendment aims a 
gument, we will say, was the most suitable place, would | deadly blow at the political power of the State to which 
the -small State of Delaware, with one Representative, | I am indebted for a seat in this House. Shall I not then, 
able and distinguished as he is, stand an equal chance, | be justified by the occasion, in drawing an argument from 
here or elsewhere, with the great State of New York, | any legal source, that will have a tendency to show the 
with her thirty-four Representatives ? These are incon- fallacy of the arguments in favor of the resolutions, and. 
venlences which the smaller States must calculate upon. | the injustice of the proposed amendments ? The Consti- 
Suppose two men were equally qualified for the Presi- | tution was framed and adopted by the States, in a spirit 
dency, and had equal claims, one living‘in Delaware, and | of compromise : and shall one portion of the States:en- 
the other in New York, Pennsylvania, or Virginia—which | joy all the benefits, while another shall be deprived of 
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what it was intended they should enjoy? Sir, one portion 
of the States have enjoyed all that they could ever have 
expected, or hoped for—nay, more. I speak in reference 
to, States with “a population of a certain kind.” I will 
not, on this occasion, nor on any other, if I can possibly 
avoid it, in this Hall, use a term not used in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Who can read the third para- 
graph, in the second section, and first article, of the 
Constitution of the United States, and not see the con- 
cession made by many of the small States, to the States to 
which I shall call the attention of the Committee.“ Re- 
presentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be iacluded within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons.” 

That this feature of the Federative system was consi- 
dered, at the time the Constitution was framed, an advan- 
tage to those States having the kind of population to 
which I have referred, no rational man can doubt. So 
important was it considered, that it is a well known fact, 
that two of the States refused to recommend the Consti- 
tution, when formed, or to be bound by it, until the first 
clause, in the ninth section, of the first article of the Con- 
stitution, was inserted. At the time the Constitution was 
framed, as well as at the period it was adopted, but a few 
ameng us thought this population would increase : it was 
the unceasing prayer of every philanthropist in the 
country, that it would not; and it was consequently sup- 
posed that those States which had this population, would 
derive no additional advantages from it, in the ratio of 
representation, or otherwise. But, Sir, how stand the 
facts, at this period? In 1800, this population furnished 
eighteen Representatives in this House ; and, in 1820, but 
a traction short of twenty-five Representatives. The in- 
crease of black population is found, on examination, to be 
much greater than that of the white population. In five 
‘of the Atlantic States, from 1789 to 1810, the relative in- 
crease of the white and black population, has been as 
follows: In Maryland, the white has been thirteen per 
cent, and the black thirty-one. In Virginia, the white 

_ population has been twenty-four, and the black thirty- 
eight. North Carolina, the white population thirty per 
cent., the black seventy.. In South Carolina, the increase 
of the white population has been sixty-four, and that of 
the black population, eighty-three per cent. In one of 
these States, South Carolina, the increase from 1810 to 
1820, has been, whites 23,060, and blacks 64,060. In 
this State, the whole number of whites is 257,000, and 
the whole number ef blacks is 265,000. The black popu- 
lation of that State, upon the existing representative ratio, 
furnishe: four Representatives, and a fraction over—nearly 
one half of the whole representation of that State; and 
the increase of that population, from 1810 to 1820, ha: 
been sixty-four thousand—an increase which has given to 
that State an additional Representative, while Vermont, 
Connecticut, and Delaware, have each lest one. 

At this moment, this species of population amounts, 
perhaps, to more than one million seven hundred thou- 
sand, and, at the next census, will furnish one third of the 
representation from those States where it exists. Those 
States, with this compound of population and property, 
have had the full benefit of this feature in the Constitu- 
tion—introduced for their benefit. They have, in fact, 
had the benefit, without paying, except in a few cases, the 
guid pro quo agreed upon : our revenue, except in a very 
few cases, has been derived from commerce; and but a 
small part of our war debt has, or will be, paid off by di- 
rect taxation. I will not pursue this subject further. The 
gentleman from Tennessce has intimated it ought never 
4o be referred to, and has told the eommittee, that. if this 
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population dees exist, in the late war some of the States 
withheld their militia, when called for by the General 
Government: and this refusal by some States, is to shut 
out of sight, in this discussion of State rights, the part of 
the Constitution referred to, and the political power given 
to some States by the means of it! Sir, all the old thir- 
teen States, and particularly the smaller States, who have 
relied upon their relative importance in the Senate, which 
isin the inverse ratio of the number of that body, have 
witnessed a diminution of their strength, in the admission 
of States into this Union, out of Territories not mcluded 
within the limits of the old domain, at the adoption of the 
Constitution. It is, perhaps, too late to controvert the 
constitutionality of such admission ; and if it could be 
questioned, and I think ıt well might be, necessity, which 
knows no law, would be resorted to for a justification : 
the territory must be purchased, to secure the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, and the deposite at New Or- 
leans; and the purchase could not be effected, without an 
express stipulation in the treaty of cession, binding the 
United States to admit “the inhabitants of the ceded ter- 
ritory into the Union, as soon as possible, according to the 
principles of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment 
of all the rights of citizens of the United States.” 

Two States have already been carved out of this terri- 
tory; and, in the course of time, perhaps, some eight or 
ten more may be. When the Constitution is examined, 
and it is found to have been “ordained and established 
for the United States of America,” and for the territory 
which belonged to the United States, the same being an 
appendage to the United States: when we view the re- 
stricted power, relative to the admission of new States; 

| [here Mr. Pearce read the third section.of article fourth, 
| of the Constitution,] it may well be questioned, whether 
the Convention that framed, or the State Conventions 
| which adopted, the Constitution, supposed it capable of 
ta construction that has been put upon it, and which, in 
! this respect, it has received. 4f they didnot, then, here 
has been an unexpected operation of the Constitution, 
diminishing the power, if not impairing the rights, of the 
small States, and, in fact, of the whole of the Old Thirteen. 
In whatever light the practical operation of the Constitu- 
tion is viewed, it will be seen that the smaller States have 
gained nothing by it, but haye been made to feel, and will 
continue to witness, their weakness, and diminutive pow- 
er: and hence the necessity of thus retaining, if the Fede- 
rative system is not to be at once destroyed, all the con- 
| tingent powers which, under any circumstances, they can 
exercise. From the tenor of the argument of some gen- 
tlemen, one would be led to suppose, that they ure desir- 
ous of those amendments that will subserve the interests 
of the States they represent, regardless of the rights and 
interests of other States, and regardless of the Federative 
powers of the Government. When the gentleman from 
| Virginia, who first addressed the committee, (Mr. Ancarr) 
was contending for the removal of the clection from this 
House, but was, at the same time, contending for an elec- 
tion by General Ticket, I was induced to believe that 
high-minded and generous Virginia had become influ- 
enced by those sordid, contracted, and niggardly notions, 
which, in former times, did not characterize the citizens 
of that State. But, when I listened to the uther gentle- 
man from that State, who addressed the committee, (Mr. 
Srevenson) whose candor and patriotic views were only 
equalled by the impressive eloquence with which he 
spoke, I was satisfied that Virginia is now, in the language 
tof one.of her most distinguished citizens, ‘too proud to 
surrender her own rights, and too just to invade the 
rights of others.” I regret, Mr. Charman, that I cannot 
agree to the substitute proposed by that honorable gen- 
tleman, because, believing in the correctness of the great- 
er part of his able argument, I should have been pleased 
to have subscribed to the whole of it, If the election is 
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taken from this House, in the event of there being no 
choice by the People, and transferred to the State Legis- 
Jatures, would not all the evils there exist, which some 
have alleged have existed, and declared will exist, here? 
The votes of one State may settle the question of Presi- 
dent, and will elect A or B, as they may be given for the 
one or the other; and the votes of five men, ora lesser 
number; may carry the vote of the State, for A or B. Un- 
der this state of things, if corruption, intrigue, and cabal, 


would cxist in either body—this House or the State Legis- 


lature—would they not operate as efficiently in the State 
Legislature as inthis Hall? Compare the conduct of the 
members of this House, when lately electing a President, 
with the cabal, intrigue, and riot, on the part of the New 
York Legislature, when electing Electors, whose votes 
were supposed to be necessary to choose a candidate. It 
is not alleged that corruption did there exist, although 
one of the incorruptible Seventeen has lately vacated his 
seat, and, like the retreating Scythian, has fled the capital. 
If suspicion be evidence of corruption, (and I do not con- 
tend that in any case it is, or ought to be so considered,) 
there was.as much of it in that Legislature, asin any 
body of men which ever existed. The members not 
only suspected one another, but themselves, and the 
People suspected the whole. An Editor of one of the 
Journals of this city did not extend his journey beyond 
the city of New York, for fear, perhaps, of incurring some 
unpleasant imputations; and the Postmaster General 
could not visit the Springs, for the benefit of his health, 
without being suspected of bringing with him a disposi- 
tion to influcnce the rascally Postmasters,” in the Le- 
gislature of that State. 

Sir, if public confidence, and a desire to retain it, can 
give any assurance of a faithful discharge of duties, a Re- 
presentative of the Nation ought to be considered as safe 
an agent, as a Member ofa State Legislature. Every 
member of this House has a good share of the confidence 
of forty thousand People ; a town, a borough, or a dis- 
trict, with comparatively few inhabitants, may return a 
member of a State Legislature. Again, we are told, by 
the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Mc- 
Dorriz) that, hereafter, no man can aspire to the Presi- 
dential Chair, who has not distinguished himself on this 
floor, or who has not shown himself eminently qualified 


to discharge the duties of President, by the discharge of 


the duties of some of the Departments of Government. 
Be it so. Who are the best qualified to judge? And 
who can best judge of the qualifications of such men? 
‘The members of this House, who associate with them, 
know them well, and see them every day, or the mem- 
bers of a State Legislature, who can know them only by 
reputation >? Lf, Sir, the election is to be sent back to the 
States, to be by them settled by a vote, in districts, each 
State to have one vote, my objections will be found ap- 
plicable to a vote in that mode—perhaps they will apply 
with more force ; the votes in one district will settle the 
vote ofa State, and twenty men, or less, can control the 
vote of the district, and those men foreigners, mere birds 
of passage : for, we are told, by the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Evenrrr) that, in some 
States, the clective franchise is extended to aliens, and 
persons not naturalized. But, the Constitution must be 
amended : for, the late election has not given satisfaction 
tothe People. Individuals are dissatisfied, and always 
will be; but where is evidence of dissatisfaction.on the 
part of the People? It makes but a little difference to 
the great body of the People, whether A or B is Presi- 
dent, if he be honest, virtuous, and intelligent ; and they 
have, thank God, too much virtue and intelligence to 
condemn without cause, and before trial. -The People’s 
candidate has not been chosen. Where is the evidence 
1 support this declaration? Is it necessary to controvert 
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it, inasmuch as the present Executive was chosen in a 
Constitutional mode ? 


But a word on this subject—if gentlemen would telt 
us their candidate was not chosen, no one would argue 


that point with them. Let gentlemen make an estimate 
of the number of Electors, or voters, in those States 
which gave their electoral votes to the incumbent, and 
proportion those, in those States whose electoral votes 
were divided according to the division, and they will find 
that the incumbent had a plurality, if not a majority, of 
all the Electors in the Union ; and, are they prepared to 
say, that, if, in the late election, the. vote had been a di- 


rect one, in every State, for the several candidates, the - 


incumbent would not have had a plurality, if not a majo- 
rity, of all the votes? In elections by the House, a field 


is opened for Executive influence and Executive patron- 
age. This argument has been so ably combated, and’ 


so completely overthrown, by the gentleman from Mas- 


sachusetts, (Mr Eversvr) that any remarks of mine. 


would be -a waste of time. The Executive has no influ. 
ence he can exercise, and no patronage he can, of him- 


self, bestow ; and I know of but one officer of the Go- 


vernment who has any—the Postmaster General ; he had, 
on the first of January, 1825, five thousand one hundred 
and ecighty-two deputies, and has, probably, at this mo- 
ment, some hundred in addition to that number ; some of 


the offices of Deputy Postmaster are lucrative and desir- 


able. The President appoints the Postmaster General, 
but, in no case, has any 
rights or prerogatives of that office. Mr. Madison refus- 
ed to do it, when importuned by the citizens of Philadel- 
phia; and Mr. Monroe, notwithstanding the influence of 
names, and the presence of distinguished men, would. do 
no act to defeat the hopes, or disappoint the just expec- 


‘xecutive interfered with the 


tations of the friends of the gallant and heroic Van Rens- _ 


selacr. But, man is too frail to resist temptations. He 
must be frail, indeed, not to resist them, when there are 
none which exist. Civil war will grow out of an election 
by this House. It will grow out of any election, if the 
People are to be led away by restless spirits, and disap- 
pointed men; but, referring to the late election, I be- 
lieve there were no indications of war of any kind ; there 
was a whisper in the gallery, but that was soon stopped. 

An honorable gentleman from New York, (Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG) cannot give to the Administration his support. 
Hine Lacryme. 
election by the House of Representatives. If the distin- 
guished citizen who now fills the Executive Chair, had 
been elected by the People, would my friend from New 
York have been satisficd? If not, his objection may not 
be so much to the mode of clection, as to the man elect- 
ed. But, my friend from New York cannot give to this 
Administration his support. This declaration created, at 
first, in my mind, some disagreeable sensations, and gave 
rise to some melancholy reflections. Ididnot know that 
the wheels of Government could move, if Hercules with- 
held his strength. One hundred and cighty clerks, in 
the different departments, I had been told, had been anx- 
iously watching the progress of the appropriation bill, and 
anxiously waiting its final passage. - They were sensibly 
alive to the subject-matter of this bill. 1 felt for them: 
but, since I have ascertained this bill has, or is, in a fair 
way to become.a law, and that the sun, more benign to 
us than he has been to.many of our friends further North; 
for the last two or three weeks, has, as usual, rose, and, 
some part of the time, shone, and set, my mind has been’ 
greatly relieved. But the gentleman from New York 


will not try the present Administration by its measures: - 


this he cannot submit to, although his distinguished and 
magnanimous leader is perfectly willing so todo. Per- 


haps the gentleman from New Yorkis apprehensive, if ` 


he adopts this course, he may-find nothing to condemn ; 


That gentleman is also opposed to an- 
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and, as condemnation is the order of the day, it is better 
to condemn without a trial, than not to condemn at all. 
Since the honorable gentleman has avowed his determi- 
nation to oppose the Administration at all hazards, and, to 
do it effectually, is willing to encourage every species of 
party, L will resort again, but for a moment, to the Fede- 
ralist, and ask the gentleman if he comes within Mr. Madi- 
son’s definition of faction. 

‘*By a faction, I understand-a number of citizens, whe- 
ther amounting toa majority or minority of the whole, 
who are united and actuated by some common impulse of 
passion, or of interest, adverse to the. rights of other citi- 
zens,.or to the permanent interest of the community.” 

The gentleman from New York cannot submit to an elec- 
tion by this House, the presiding officer of which is trans- 
ferred from the Speaker’s Chair to the 
of State. Would the gentleman have objected to this 
transfer, if another candidate had been chosen President ; 
and is he prepared to say, that the friends of one,at least, 
were not willing that the same transfer should have been 
made, in the event of the choice of thatone? If another i 
candidate had been chosen, the Speaker’s Chair might | 
have been vacated, and no suspicions would have fallen i 
on him who had so well filled it. Sir, I ara prepared to | 
say, that no Administration would have been entitled to 
the confidence of the nation, and none would have receiv: 
ed the confidence of the People, which have overlooked 
the tried services and just claims of the Secretary of State 
asthe able and zealous advocate of liberty, and whose 
exertions to perpetuate the blessings of our happy Go- 
vernment and the free institutions of our country, have | 
been unequalled ; whose views have not been limited by | 
geographical lines or degrees of latitude, but who has 
been anxious to extend our blesssings to the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth. We are told, Mr. Chairman, that, here- 
after, New York will present a bold front, and her influ- 
ence in the Presidential election will be felt ; there is to 
be an union of Bucktail and Clintonian interest. The jn- 
formation furnished is altogether gratuitous. [Here the 
honorable gentleman from New York, (Mr. CAMBRELENG) 
explained : he had said no such thing-—he had said, here- 
after, there would be an union athome.] I thank, Mr. 
Chairman, the honorable gentleman, for his explanation. 
There is to be an union at home; there has been a divi- 
sion at home, and the two parties have been those I have 
mentioned. If, then, there isto be an union, must it not 
be effected by an union of those two parties, and is not 
the inference which I draw, a fair one, that, hereaiter,the 
sons of St. Tammany, with their Grand Sachem, Father 
in Council, Sagamore, Sachems of all the Tribes, are, 
with all their standards, regalia, and insignia of office, to 
prostrate themselves before the Magnus Apollo of the 
State of New York, each with a carte blanche in hand ? 
But of this union at home, I should require plenary proof 
before I could believe it was, or will be, an union to con- 
demn without hearing, and not to try an Administration 
by its measures. 

The caucus system, or king caucus, has been introduc- 
ed; and frequently referred to in the course of the de- 
bate; and, while some have contended that the removal 
of the election from this House is necessary, to prevent 
the operation ofthe central power, others have contend- 
ed it is necessary to restore regular nominations. I have 
but a few words to say on this subject ; those conventions 
which followed public opinion, and not those which pre- 
cede, and endeavor to give a direction to it, will be re- 
spected. When the country is divided into parties, they 
are necessary to concentrate their powers, and to enable 
the friends of candidates to act with more efficiency. I 
have, for about twenty years, attended all the caucuses 
or conventions, that have been holden in the State from 
which I come, except the adjournment of “one unpledg- 
ed caucus,” and that I did not attend : for, but few could 


tell where it was holden, and but a few could be admit. 
ted ; and I have almost invariably found that all, which 
were in obedience to public opinion, were respected, and 
as often as men attempted to dictate to others the course 
they should adopt, so often were conventions or caucuses 
disregarded. Had I been a member of Congress when 
Jefferson was nominated, when Madison was nominated, 
when Monroe was nominated, as candidates for the Presi. 
dency, I would have attended the meetings which nomin- 
ated them ; public opinion had, before their nominations 
by those meetings, fixed upon them; had I been here 
when the sixty-six assembled in this Hall, 1 would not 
have attended the meeting—public opinion was not set- 
tled at that time, in favor of either ofthe numerous candi- 
dates, and the object of the meeting was to give a direc.. 


place of Secretary j tion to public opinion, which was not to be influenced by 


the meeting. Of cleven States represented at that meet- 
ing, but two voted for the candidate there nominated. 
King Caucus has not,as has been represented by the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Campretenc) been dethron- 
ed ; but, when he cast his eyes around this Hall, and saw 
on this floor none of his rightful followers—his old friends, 
or many of them, in the gallery, viewing him as an usur- 
per, ‘deserted in his utmost need”—he abdicated a 
throne that was tottering under him, and was not strong 
enough to support him. The evils ofan election by this 
Héuse are imaginary, rather than real—as yet we have 
not witnessed them ; “corruption wins not more than 
honesty.” 

Amidst all the anticipated evils and direful calamities 
conjured up by disordered minds, the resolutions of an 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Miner) 
resolutions which embody more good sense than all the 
others which have been offered, afford some solace to the 
mind ; “the People are virtuous and intelligent, and their 
Representatives are worthy of confidence.” And if there 
be any want of virtue or intelligence, the best and surest 
mode to supply it, and maintain purity of election, is the 
establishment of free schools ; for this purpose, giving 
the new States all they reasonably require, let a part of 
the Nation’s domain be parcelled out for the support and 
maintenance of public shoogls in the old States. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to convince the 
Committee of the impropriety ofthe proposed alterations, 
and ofthe importance of that feature in the Federative 
system, to the small States, which it is proposed to take 
from them. I have endeavored to answer some of the 
arguments of gentlemen in favor of the resolutions ; 
what success has attended my efforts, let others judge. 
Exhausted as I am, and exhausted as your patience 
must be, feeling the weight of responsibility that has 
devolved upon me, I would say more, if more would be 
of any avail. The Constitution may be considered as a 
compact; at the time it was formed, some deference was 
thought to be due to the situation and services of the 
parties to it. Jt becomes not me to say muci of the ser- 
vices of my native State, during our Revolutionary strug- 
gle, her sufferings, or privations; but I am warranted in 
saying, that, during that struggle, Rhode Island furnished 
more men, and lavished more treasure, for the common 
cause, in proportion to her numbers and her wealth, than 
any Stateinthe Union. She fought the enemy wherever 
he was to be found ; the war was carried to her very fire 
sides. The island on which I reside, once the Ecen of 
America, was, for a long period, the seat of war; our 


i green fields were laid waste, our orchards cut do wn, hou- 


ses burnt, and temples, dedicated to the worship of Al- 
mighty God, were converted into barracks and hospitals 
for a British soldiery. The effects of the Revolutionary 
War are yet visible inthe heart of Rhode Island. To 
fight her battles at home, and to furnish her.quota to fight 
the battles of the nation, she raised regiments upon her 
own credit and responsibility ; regiments composed of 
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men who have not yet tasted the bounty of the nation, 
many of whom are now feeding upon individual charity, 
and all of whom are left in old age, to 

“Weep o’er their wounds, o’er tales of sorrow done, 

“Shoulder their crutch,and show how fields were won. 

Sir, during the late struggle, Rhode Island was not be- 
hind her sister States in her contributions of blood and 
treasure. Some of our incorporated institutions subscrib- 
ed their capitals to the Government loans; our private 
anned vessels made the enemy, even at Lloyd’s, sensible 
of the existence of war. At the memorable battle of Bridg- 
water, when the gallant and intrepid Towson was pouring 
from the mouths of his field pieces shects of fire, and car- 
rying destruction into the ranks of the enemy, he was co- 
vered, in part, by a Rhode Island officer, commanding 
Rhode Island men—by an officer who went into battle at 
the head of a company, with a full complement of men, 
whose company, when the battle was over, mustered se- 
veiiteen men, who were not killed or wounded. A son of 
Rhode Island, at the head of a gallant crew, from the 
same State, fought the battle of the Lake—ne, sir, in this 
Yam inistaken, he had not the gallant crew with which he 
started from Newport--at Sackett’s Harbor these men 
were taken from him, and he had thrown or his hands the 
refuse, the abandoned of God's creation ; with such stuff 
the lamented Perry, with a great proportion of Rhode Island 
ofticers, fought the battle of Erie, when, for the first time 
inthe bistory of our country, fleet met fleet, and, for the 
first time, flect captured fleet. If, in two struggles, we 
have presented this burning lamp, are gentlemen now 
ready to put out this ligat? Lwould, Mr. Chairman, were 
it necessary on this occasion, appeal to the feelings, and 
summon to my aid the sympathies of other States. Vigo- 
rous Vermont, though yet in your infancy, your power 
has been curtailed, and, six years ago, you were remind- 
ed of the importance and value of this part of the Consti- 
tution, now attempted to be taken away. Connecticut, 
the voice of eloquence has already given assurances of 
your fidelity. Delaware, you will cling to this part of the 
Constitution, as the shect-anchor of your bope. Ohio, re- 
collect the sons of Rhode Island and Connecticut first 
broke ground upon the banks of the Muskingum ; your soil 
now embosoms the ashes of the most eloquent advocate 
that ever graced the courts of Rhode Island. Virginia, 
proud, and justly proud, the land of herocs, patriots, 
statesmen, and philosophers, are you prepared for this 
amendment? You have already had some warning of 
old age and decrepitude ; the sceptre of your power may 
be transferred to other hands ; the power of some vaunt 
ed State may hereafter write the Aie jacet of your glory. 
Mr, Chairman, t have done—lIf the resolutions do pass, I 
shall be consoled with the reflection of having made an 
effort, feeble as it has been, to prevent their passage— 

Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 

I submit the in:erest of the State L represent to the jus- 
tice and magnanimity of the House. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, then rose, and spoke as 
follows : 

Mr. Cuatnman : After the elaborate discussion which 
the subject before the committee has undergone, I shall 
not go over the whole ground, but shall confine myself 
toa few points, which I deem important. Some of my 
sentiments have been touched on by those who have pre- 
ceded me, but no one has given the view which I shali 
take of the subject. 

It isa question relative to the organization of the Gen- 
eral Government—the mode of appointmg the Chief Ex- 
ecutive Magistrate—in the abstract, of very little conse- 
quence, but, in its connexion, of vastimpertance. It in- 

` volves the principles of. liberty, and enters into the 
foundation on which it rests. Itis an instrument pro- 


” 


vided by the Constitution for the preservation of freedom, 
and this alone renders it of much impertance. 

The subject has been involved in some obscurity, by 
not distinguishing clearly between the objects of the 
State and General Governments, and the relations which 
the People bear to cach. : ee 

Let us trace the history of our Government from its 
origin. 
with Great Britain, the sovercign power devolved upon 
the People of this country. The People of each State 


formed or adopted a Constitution, with more or less pow-, 


er. Some States invested their governments with entire 
sovereignty, others with limited powers. During the 

war of the Revolution, the States took a part of the pow- 

ers, of a general nature, from their State Constitutions, 
land, with them, formed a Confederate Government for 
| the thirteen States, to enable Congress to carry.on the 
war, and to form treatics with other nations; the States 
retained the power over commerce and taxation ; Con- 
gress supplied the public ‘Treasury by quotas on the 
States. 

This mode of supplying the Treasury proved inefii- 
cient, and led to the formation of the present Constitution 
on the basis of the Confederation. The only essential 
powers that were added, were those over commerce and 
taxation ; the government of Territories ; the disposition 
of the public land ; anda National Judiciary ; and the 
Government was made to have 2 National operation. 
| Why did the People of the several States divide the 


The history of the times shows that it was done from a 
conviction that a single National Government was unsafe, 
and would prove hostile to liberty ; that a single Govern 
ment, fora country of such extent and diversity of inter- 


est, must be invested with so much energy as would lead — 


to despotism. 
The People of the several States divided those pow- 
‘ers which they thought fit to delegate, between the two 
Governments, in such manner as to adapt them to the 
| respective ends for which they were designed. 


The State Governments were intended to protect the ` 


| rights of their members, within their respective limits, 
| from jnjurics, without force. The General Government 
was intended to protect the rights of the citizens of 
all the States from internal and external force, and upon 
the ocean. The People of each State, in relation to the 
State Government, are to be considered in a separate 
federal or political capacity, as citizens of that particular 
State of which they are members ; and, in relation to the 
General Government, they are to be considered in an 
aggregate or national capacity, as citizens of the United 
States. The rights and interests of the People, in one 
capacity, are not opposed to their rights and interests 
in their other capacity, but are in perfect harmony. 
What is necessary for the sccurity of their liberties, in 
one capacity, is neccessary in the other. The safety of the 
People, in both capacities, depends on the preservation 
of each Government within its proper limits. The only 
opposition in the case, is, between these who wish te 
deprive the States ofa portion of their power, and those 
who wish to prevent it ; between those who wish to dis- 
turb the present adjustment of powers between the two 
Governments, and those who are oppesed to it; between 
those who wish to transfer apart of the power of the 
States to the General Government, and those who wish 
to retain it. 
The framers of the General Government seem to have 
| anticipated that the possession of the sword and the pùrse, 
with the patronage it must command, would give that 
| Government a preponderating influence, which might 
become dangerous to the States, and they endeavored to 
provide means to counteract this tendency to enlarge- 
ment, which they foresaw, by giving the States the ap- 
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pointment of a portion of the officers who were toad- 
minister it ; by limiting its powers to a few enumerated 
objects ; and by a prudent distribution of its powers. 

The election of the Chief Executive Magistrate of the 
General Government, is, by the Constitution, to be made 
by electors:ta:he appointed by the several States, in such 
manner as the Legislatures thereof shall direct, and, in 
ease the electors shall fail to make a choice, the dele- 
gations of the respective States, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are to select the President from the three 
candidates having the highest numbers of electoral votes, 
in their Federal or political capacities, each State having 
one vote. 

A State, in all cases where the term is used in the 
Constitution, in relation to choice or action, isto be con- 
sidered as a moral person, and evidently means the Peo- 
ple, in their corporate or political character. The Le- 
gislature is the organ by which the People express their 
will, in the first instance, and by which they direct the 
mode or manner in which their will shall be otherwise 


The true meaning of ihis article of the Constitution is, 
that the People of each State ‘shall appoint electors; in 


- such manner as they, in their corporate or political capa- 


_ city, shall see fit. 


This power to regulate the mode 
of appointing electors in each State, is, therefore, a State 


_ right, and is to be exercised according to the unqualified 


i 


discretion of the People of the State. 


This is the con- 
stitutional regulation, and does away the objection rela- 
tive to the want of uniformity : uniformity implies regu- 
Tation, and is incompatible with discretion ; to regulate it 
would be to destroy it. 

The People of each State are at liberty to exercise 


| thisright in the manner in which they shall judge it will 


be most beneficial to their interests. «They may make 
the appointment by delegates chosen for the sole and ex- 


. press purpose, or they may appoint the electors them- 


selves in the first instance, cither by a general ticket, or 
by larger or smaller districts. 

The object of the power: was to secure the integrity 
and independence of the several States, by reserving to 
them the control over the election of the Chief Execu- 
tive Magistrate of the General Government, who would 


_ be, in some measure, responsible to them, and who would 
: be bound, by this tie, to resist any course of policy that 


would lead to an abridgment of the power and influence 
of the States, or who, as a fuithful sentinel, would ap- 
prize them ofthe approach of danger from that quarter. 
This power is a most efficient weapon of self-defence ; 
it will enable the States, in any crisis that may threaten 
their independence, to arrest the motions of the Gov- 


: ernment, and avert the danger. It is a Federal power of 


resistance, analogous to that power which is inherent in 
the People of every Government to arrest its career when 
it becomes destructive of the ends of the social contract. 
In case a Cæsar should ever obtain the Executive chair, 
andshould attempt to remove the obstructions which the 
State Governments would interpose to his ambition, the 
States, by the bare refusal to act, may, within four years, 
arrest his course, and reduce him to a private station. 
Although it is a powerful, yet it is a peaceable weapon 
of self-defence ; it is a civil remedy provided by the Con- 
stitution, as a substitute for civil war and bloodshed, and 


„a preservative against the miseries it inflicts; it is a wise 


provision, which will enable the States to reclaim the 


< Government from its errors, without annihilating or chang- 


ing it; to bring it back to first principles, and toreanimate 
it with the spirit of liberty; it wasa precious invention of 
the Convention who framed the Constitution, and is pecu- 
liar to the Federal Government. It is, also, a harmless 


‘power; it ean only be used by the States in concert, and 
J8& measure to which they ‘never will resort, except in 


| extreme cases, when their independence is at stake. All 
important, however, as this power is, it can only be exer- 
cised by the People of the several States, in their politi- 
cal capacities. To take the control of the election from 
the States is to annihilate it. It isa Federal, and not a 
national power, and cannot be exercised in a national ca- 
pacity. Take it from the States, and they will still be 
political societies, but, like Sampson shorn of his locks, 
their strength will be gone. Would it not be a species 
of selfimmolation for the States to surrender a power so 
interwoven with their political existence ? 

The resolutions before the Committee, both involve the 
same principle. They propose to take from the States alt 
manner of control over the election of President—incipi- 
ent or final—to destroy its Federal character, and to make 
it national. ` 

They assume to confer a benefit, by making the elec- 
‘tion uniform by districts in every State ; and, under this 
i disguise, propose to strip the People of the several States 
j of their constitutional power over the election, and aim 
| a deadly blow at one of the strong holds of their liberties. 

The adoption of the resolutions would make the elec- 
Í tion of the President purely national; would deprive the 
People of the several States, in their political capacities, 
of their constituent power, and render him irresponsible 
to them. ; 

The effect of the alteration would be to forego the 
benefit which a connexion between the Representative 
and his constituents is calculated to afford; to relinquish 
the power of checking the career of an ambitious Presi- 
dent by preventing his re-election ; to surrender the most. 
efficient weapon of self-defence, and most effectual 
guard of the public liberty ; to augment the comparative 
power and influence of the General Government, and 
thus increase the danger, against which the insertion of 
the power in the Constitution was intended to guard, 
while it lessens the means of resistance. 

The innovation proposed by the resolutions, therefore, 
instead of tendering a favor of the People, involves a sa- 
crifice of their best interests. It would be as improvident 
for the States to surrender this right of self-protection, 
under the expectation of realizing a benefit, as it would 
for a farmer to throw down his fences and open his fields 
to the commons, under the expectation of receiving more 
benefit from his farm—as preposterous us it would be for 
an armed nation to throw away their arms in order to be 
more secure from invasion. It was with the like purpose 
of securing the sovereignty and independence of the 
States, that the Senate was constituted of members, cho- 
sen by the several States in their political capacities, who 
might form a bond of union between the two Govern- 
ments, and be a perpetual safeguard to the States. 

Sir, the intention of the framers of the Constitution, to 
secure the rights of sovereignty, reserved to the States, 
is also evinced by the limitation of the powers of the 
General Government The powers of the General Go- 
vernment are few and defined ; they are of a general na- 
ture, and are principally confined to peace and war, nego- 
tiation, forcign commerce, taxation, and the dispos:tion 
of the public Jands. The powers reserved to the States 
extend to all the objects ‘which, in the ordinary course 
of affairs, concern the lives, liberties, and properties, of 
the People, and the internal order, improvement, and 
prosperity of the State.” 

The prescrvation of the public liberty requires that the 
boundaries of the two Governments should be observed. 
The objects of the General Government, and the nature 
of its powers, are calculated to give it a preponderating 
influence over those of the States. It is our shield in 
war ; Its offices have more attractions for talent and ambi- 
tion than those of the States, and its public expenditures 
| embraco a wider range, and are more diffusive in their 
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benefits. "The beneficent character of the public expen- 
diture facilitates the transition from legitimate objects to 
such as are of a more doubtful character ; it adds te the 
means of the citizens, it relieves their burdens, it multi- 
plies their accommodations, it facilitates their means of 
intercourse, it stimulates their industry and enterprise, 
and enhances the value of their property.. Its influence 
is seductive, its beneficent character silences inquiry, 
paralyzes resistance, and obliterates the memory of State 
rights and State obligations. Every appropriation for in- 
ternal improvements is a cornucopia to the surrounding 
country ; it is the medicated cake of Jason, by the sopo- 
rific infucnce of which he eluded the vigilance of the 
watchful sentinel that guarded the golden fleece. 

Roads, bridges, and canals, are the subjects of internal 
improvement, ‘Their use is to facilitate mtercourse and 
transportation, from one place to another. 2 

If any subjects whatever require municipal regulation 
more than others, these are those subjects. Roads and | 
bridges were a part of the trinoda necessitas to which 
every citizen was bound to contribute by the ancient law. 
They are altogether of a local nature; they require local 
taxation, local superintendence, and local protection. In- 
ternal Improvement was not among the purposes for which į 
the General Government was instituted, nor is it the ob- | 
ject of any one of its enumerated powers. If the Genc- 
ral Government has any power over the subject, what are 
its limits? How is it to be carried into effect, without 
interfering with the Legislative and Judicial authority of 
the States ? 

It appears to me that the gencral subject clearly be- 
longs to the States, and that the cases in which it may 
possibly become necessary te the execution of the enu- 
merated powers of the General Government, are excep- 
tions to the rule, and a confirmation of it. 

Yet such is the fascinating iufluence of this power, that 
it is much to be apprehended that it is likely to obtain as 
common an operation as if it was among the enumerated 
powers of the Constitution. 

It becomes those who value State rights, and yet advo- 
cate the extension of the powers of the General Govern- 
ment to the subjects of Internal Improvement, to review 
the subject, and to inquire whether they have not mista- 
ken the exception for the rule, and whether the benefi- 
cent character of the power, or the magnificence of a 
system of national improvement, may not have beguiled 
them of their political vigilance, and influenced their 
conclusions. 

The extension of the powers of the General Govern- 
meut, to any subject evidently within the cognizance of 
the States, removes one barrier against the inroads of that 
Government upon the sovereignty and independence of 
the States, 

An ambition for national aggrandisement is not easily 
confined to prescribed limits, nor is it apt to be checked 
by Constitutional scruples. How has it happened that 
a Constitution framed for the territory ceded to the United 
States, by the treaty of 1783, has been extended to the 
American Archipelago, on the one hand, and to the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the other ? Might it not, on the same prin- 
ciples, be extended to embrace the Island of Owhyee, on 
the one side, and St. Domingo on the other? 

Sir, the intention of the framers of the Constitution is 

further evinced by the distribution of its power among 
the different branches of the Executive and Legislative 
Departments. . 
_ The President is elected for four years ; is commander 
in chief of the Army and Navy; bas the exclusive power 
of nominating public officers—hut the concurrence of the 
Senate is necessary to their appointment ; he has the pow- 
er of negotiating treaties—but the consent of two-thirds 
of the Senators present is necessary to their ratification ; 
and he has a qualified negative in legislation. 


The House of Representatives is elected for two years; 
has the exclusive right of originating impeachments; 
has the exclusive power of originating revenue laws, sub- 
ject to the power of the Senate to amend them as in other” 
cases, and a co-equal power with the Senate in ordinary. 
legislation ; and has the power of electing the President 
in case no choice is made by the Electors, when the mem- 
bers vote by States, each State having one vote. : 

The Senate is clected for six years; has the exclusive’ 
power of trying impeachments, except in case of the im- 
peachment of the President, when the Chief Justice. is 
associated with them ; has co-equal power with the House 
of Representatives in legislation, except in the origination... 
of revenue bills ; has a concurrent power with the Presi- 
dent in the appointment of public officers ; and the con- . 
sent of two-thirds of the members present is necessary 
to the validity of a treaty. 

‘The permanency of the Senate, and the various powers, 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial, vested in that body, 
renders it the pre-eminent power of the Constitution. 
The union of the Senate with the Exccutive, in the trea- 
ty-making power is calculated to give that body an impor- 
tant influence, ifnot the principal control, over our foreign 
relations. It is the property of every permanent body to 
carry its powers to their utmost extent. 

Doctor Robertson, in his observations on the reforma- 
tion, in his history of Charles V. affirms, that history fur- 
nishes no instance of a relinquishment of power by an 
organized body of. men, unless it was imposed on them 
by a foreign hand. A disposition to monopolize a control 
of this power would embarrass our negotiations; would: 
destroy the responsibility of the Executive ; would de~ 
prive the country of the benefits of his wisdom and ex- 
perience, and would strip the department of its most im- 
portant feature. 

The principal security we have for the faithful exercise 
of the vast powers vested in the Senate, is the personal ` 
character of its members: the body may be considered as 
permanent ; the members share the patronage of Govern. 
mens, as well as contribute to confer it ; they are not liable 
to impeachment, and their responsibility is weakened, 
by the changeable character of the State Legislatures. 
They are the sole guardians of their own purity; and 
the only reliance of the Nation, against the corruption of 
the body, is upon the moral sense, and the sense of honor, 
of the individual members, and upon the disposition which 
their self respect will dictate to preserve the body from 
contamination, by the power of expulsion. 

Constituted as the Senate now is, it is to be wished that 
no man should be advanced to the honor of a seat in that 
august assembly who is not as pure as was Aristides, as | 
wise as Solon, and as patriotic as Regulus. 5 

Exccptionable as the Constitution of the Senate isin- ` 
theory, a different organization might be liable to greater: 
practical evils. Ifthe sole power over our foreign rela- 
tions was vested in’ the Executive, the shortness of his 
term of office, and the frequent changes of the incum- 
bents, might lead toa changeable policy, or to a more ex- 
ceptionable course of temporizing expedients. 

Yntercourse with foreign nations requires to be con- - 
ducted with system, with a steady regard to the great in- 
terests of the country; and, although the wishes of the 
Executive, who is the organ of intercourse with other na- 
tions, and is charged by the Constitution with the duty of 
forming our foreign connexions, are at all times entitled 
to the utmost deference, and ought never to be controlled: 
but for the most important public reasons; yet prudence 
dictates that the exercise of this power should not be 
consummated without the counsel of some department as. 
permanent as the Senate. : 

Under all the circumstances of the case, I should be uñ- 
willing to consent to any alteration in the organization of 
that bod:, except such as would render their responsibilit 
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he Senate made the depository of so large a 
portion of the powers delegated to the General Govern- 
ment? Why was it put in the power of that body to con- 
trol the operations of both the Executive and Legislative 
departments of the Government? It was, doubtless, be- 
cause the members of the Senate represented the States ; 
‘chosen by.them, and were responsible to them, and 
ind by this tie to defend the sovereignty and 
indepeiidence of the States against any plan of policy that 
would impair them, or, in case they should fail in their ef- 
forts to do this, would be bound to apprize the States they 
represented, of the danger with which they were threat- 
ened. 


I shall now notice a few of the reasons assigned for tak- ! 


ing the ultimate or contingent election from the House of 
Répresentatives, which have not been as fully answered 
as others. 

It is said that the election by the House of Representa- 
tives violates the maxim which inhibits the division of pow- 
er between the Executive and Legislative departments. 

The election involves no exercise of Executive or Legis- 
lative power : it isa constituent act, by the delegations of 
the several States, in their Federal capavities, constituting 
a President. Itis an act in which no other department 
; has any participation ; when the choice is made, the power 
; ceases. The objection, therefore, does not apply toa 
case like this. ` 

It is also alleged that those who vote for the successful 
candidate will become the partisans of his administration. 
In answer to this it may be observed, that the majority arg 
under no stronger moral or political obligations to support 
«the administration of an Executive, elected according to 
‘ the forms of the Constitution, than the minority. Every 
| citizen is bound, by his allegiance, to support the Consti- 
woe measures ofthe Government, while they continue 
in force. 

Sir, intimations have been suggested in this debate, fa- 
voring an opposition of the minority to Constitutional au- 
thority, which I consider hostile to the very being of the 
Republican System. 

__ What is the vital principle of a Republic, without which 
it cannot exist ? Submission to the will of the majority, 
constitutionally expressed. This is the vital principle of 
“a free Government, and as necessary to its existence as 
the heart of man in the animal economy to his existence. 
© This is in perfect accordance with the doctrine of Montes- 
quieu, when he alleges that virtue is the principle of a 
popular government ; his meaning is, that no People can 
endure a tree government, or are capable of self govern- 
ment, who have not virtue and intelligence enough to 
s Submit to the will of a majority. History proves that no 
free People ever lost their liberties while they were able 
; to submit to the will of a majority, or ever retained them 
; after that period. 
«We have now arrived. at the fountain head of faction. 
; The want of the prevalence of these principles is the very 
» source from which it springs, and a careful inquiry would 
y probably prove. that the violence of faction, which has 
; forever been the bane of free States, has generally been 
in proportion to the deficiency of the People in these 
: qualifications. It has been called the disease of Repub- 
i Kes ; it arises from a diseased state of the moral constitu- 
ų tion of society, and, like all other diseases, tends to the 
è dissolution of the body it affects. : 
i+ What is its history in all ages? The People are divided 
m opinion between the candidates for office ; the contest 
is settled by the election, and acquiescence becomes the 
duty of the minority ; and this would ordinarily be the 
j- Case, were it not for those who keep alive divisions, in or- 
derto make them subservient to the purposes of theiram- 


bition. The acquisition of power, however it may be 


i disguised, is forever the ultimate object of faction. 


To effect its purposes, combinations are formed, allthe 
ignoble passions are enlisted and inflamed, and measures 
and motives are misrepresented or discolored, in order to 
create distrust, and to weaken the confidence of the Peo- 
ple in the integrity and patriotism of those ir power.’ 
The publication of the proceedings of Government, and 
a free discussion of public measures in the public papers 
and in private circles, are atall times desirable ; they are 
necessary to keep the People informed of the state of pub- 
lic affairs, and to enable them to judge of the character 
and fidelity of their public agents. 

These means of public information differ as much from 
the operations of faction, contrived to control the public 
mind, and enlist the public passions, as wholesome food 
from poison. - . a i 

The operations of faction have a most pernicious influ. 
ence on the moral character of society. ; 

By a law of our nature, all passive impressions impair 
our moral sensibility. Familiarity with misery renders us 
callous to its impressions; a constant view of vice lessens 
its deformity; the frequent recital. of vicious acts has a 
corresponding effect. i 

The constant calumny of the motives of public men, ` 
not only lessens the veneration for them in the minds of 
the People, but, by the principle. of association, lessens 
their general estimate of character, lessens their own self- 
respect, and thus removes one of the strongest guards of 
virtue, and lowers the standard of the public morals. 

It is this trait in the moral constitution of man that gives. 
to education its power in forming the moral character of 
youth ; and an intelligent writer contends that, by a wise 
improvement of this faculty, it is in the power of the pub- 
lic rulers of a State to improve the moral character of the 
nation ; that the public policy may be so modified, in re- 
lation to our moral feelings, as to rendera People humane 
or cruel, brave or timid, high-minded or mean-spirited, 
virtuous or vicious. 

It can hardly be doubted that the influence of an or. 
ganized faction, for a given period, would be more inju- 
rious to the moral character : f the nation than a war of the 
same duration. War often brings great virtues into exer- 
cise, to compensate for the evils it inflicts. -The object, 
the means, and the effects of faction, are alike devoid of 
any honorable trait of distinction. 

Faction is at war with the vital principle of freedom, fi 
destroys independence of sentiment, and the freedom of 
election ; it subjects the understandings of the People to 
the influence of their passions ; its tendency is to render 
them venal, to accustom them to leaders, and to prepare 
them for a master. It accelerates the corruption of man- 
ners, leads to civil broils, to political changes and revolu- 
tions, and, in its progress, tends as directly to despotism 
as gravity to the centre. 

A recurrence to the history of faction in Athens and 
Rome willfurnish a proof of the correctness of this repre- 
sentation. i 

it is further alleged, that the election in the House of 
Representatives exposes the members to be diverted from 
their duty by Executive patronage. 

The refutation of the leading feature of this objection, 
by the gentlemen who have preceded me, exempts me 
from the necessity of noticing it. . 

I should have no objection to transfer this power to any 
other body, provided the Federative principle was pre- 
served, if I could discover that there was any such, who 
would be under stronger obligations to consult the pub- 
lic interests, or better qualified to promote them. 

It is proposed to send the election back tothe electoral 
colleges, or some other board of electors. Icannot per- 
ceive any advantage to be gained by this arrangement. 

Every election, after the first, must be by States, each 
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State giving one vote, to preserve the original compact ; 
of the Constitution with the small States, and to preserve S : 
the great conservative principle of State sovereignty and ` by jury, and a free press. 


independence ; and there is no body of this nation more ! r i 1 equali d 
land, inth early pericd of their history, were virtuous and. | 


responsible, or better informed, than the House of Re- 
_ presentatives. 

Whatis responsibility ? Itis the accountability of a Re- 
presentative to his constituents. 1t adds the hope oftheir 
approbation, or the fear of their di-pleasure, to the ordi- 
nary motives which bind men to their duty in order to se- 
oure fidelity in the execution of the trust confided to them. 

The influence of the responsibility of a public agent is 
in proportion to the injury which the disapprobation of 
his constituents would inflict. 

The electors hold no office under the General Govern- 
ment; they usually are some of our most wealthy and re- 
spectable citizens, with whom the favor or disapprobation 
of the People is comparatively a matter of indifference, 
but who are as liable to the influence of Executive patron- 
age as the members of the House of Representatives. 
On the contrary. the members of the House of Represen- 
tatives hold their seats by the favor of the People, and de- 
pend on the favor of the People for the continuance of 
that honor. Inaccepting a seat in Congress they may have 
relinquished professional or other business, which they 
would be unable to resume, and, in qualifying themselves 
for the discharge of the duties of a Representative, they 
may not have had time to acquire the qualifications ne- 
cessary for other stations or employments ; and their plan 
of life may depend on the continuance of the public favor. 

In the first case, the disapprobation of the People im- 
poses little or no restraint ; in the other, it will be disap- 
pointmentand ruin. ‘Tested by this rule, the House of 
Representatives is much the most responsible body, to 
whom this duty could be entrusted. The members of the 
House of Representatives are under the additional obliga- 
tion to exercise the power in the most wise and prudent 
manner possible, in order to secure the rights of the 
States in their political capacities. Besides this, from 
their acquaintance with public affairs, they have better 
means of judging of the qualification of the candidates 
thanany local board of electors can have. 

To avoid the imputation of an omission, by those who 
duly appreciate the operation of the powers of the differ- 
ent departments, T will further obserye, that, ifthe exer- 
cise of this power confers any unportance on the House of 
Representatives, the reservation of the power may be nc- 
cessary to preserve its comparative influence in the Go- 
vernmcnt, 

Mr Chairman, something bas becn said, in the course 
of this debate, respecting the danger to which our liberty 
is exposed, and respectingthe means of preserving it. It 
has been the purpose of my argument to show, that the 
adoption of the resolutions before the committee would 
endanger our liberty, and that the preservation of the pow- 
er, secured to the States in their political capacities by 
the Constitution, over the election of the President and 
Senate, and the restriction of the operations of the General 
Government to its constitutional limits, are essential means 
of preserving it. 

¥ will, in conclusion, make a few more particular obser- 
vations respecting the principles that constitute the foun- 
dation of free States, with as much brevity and simplicity 
as possible, with some historical illustrations. À 

Civil liberty depends on the organization of society, the 
moral character of the People, and a free Constitution. 
An equality of rank and property ameng the People, in- 
telligence and virtue to qualify them for submission to the 
will of the majority, and a constitution embracing the 
principles of liberty, are essential toa well ordered Re- 
public ; and it will be weakened or destroyed by such 
causes as are calculated to modify or change any of these 
elementary principles. 


_A free Constitution ought to secure the principle of re- 
presentation, periodical election, personal security,- trial 


The Greeks enjoyed an equality of rank and property, 


intelligent ; but they were ignorant of the advantages ofa 
Representative Government, and their Constitutions were 
extremely defective in their organization. i 

The contests. between those among whom the different, . 
powers of government were allotted, generated “factions, 
These made the People venal and licentious, and render- 
ed them incapable of self-government, and the admission 
of Philip of Macedon to a seat in the Amphictyonic Coun. 
cil puta period to their independence. ‘ 

The Romans were divided into ranks. The People, in 
the early stages of the Republic, were virtuous, but the 
Government was badly organized. Although the People 
had a share in the choice of their Magistrates and public 
officers, and in making their laws, yet they never under- 
stood the true principles of representation, nor did they 
apply them to the case of legislation. 

After the expulsion of the Kings, the principal power 
was lodged in the Senate, which was composed of the 
Patricians, and became an iron-handed aristocracy. 

The rigorous measures of that body forced the People 
to retire from the city to the sacred mount, and the esta- 
blishment of the tribunitial authority was the condition of | 
their return. ‘Ehe Tribunes had a negative upon the acts 
of the Senate ; the boundary between the powers of the 
two bodies was indefinite, and the contests between them ` 
for power generated factions and corrupted the People. . 
War was the principal occupation of the citizens ; agti- 
culture, commerce, and the arts, were the employment of | 
slaves. While not engaged in war, they were idle, and ; 
became venal. The armies, by being suffered to plun- | 
der the Provinces, became licentious, and the Republic | 
became the spoil of ambition, a victim of faction, and a 3 
licentious soldiery. Cæsar did not aspire for the empire ` 
until the People of Rome had become incapable of self- j 
government, and were prepared for a master. ` 

By the feudal system, modern Europe was divided into 
ranks of princes and hereditary nobles, who engrossed 
the lands; and the common People, who were their tèn- 
ants, and, until the establishment of standing armes by 
Charles the Seventh, in 1448, formed the soldiery of the 
different States or Kingdoms. ‘The People had no share ; 
in Government. The whole powers of Government were | 
vested in the Princes and Nobility, E 

This organization of society and government still exists 
in most countries in Europe, and precludes the existence | 
of free government. A free Constitution is incompatible 
with a feudal organization of society. Power will follo 
property where it is engrossed by a few hands, and w 
are fortified in its enjoyment by restraints against aliena- | 
tion. It is a law of our being that men should be govern: | 
ed by those upon whom they are dependent for subsist- i 
ence. : 

The forms of a free government are of little use without 
the capacity to enjoy it. The establishment of sucha | 
government on a feudal basis would be, in a great mea | 
sure, useless to the People ; the elections would be con- 
trolled by the King and the Nobles, and every measure © 
would be dictated by them. Such a government would 4 
probably be an evil, by making the People the insiru- 7 
ments of strengthening the chains that bind them to thelr 
condition. , ay. 

These are the reasons why the attempts to establish free ` 
governments in France, and elsewhere, on a feudal organi- 
zation of society, have failed, and, while it continues, must 
Before free governments can succeed in those. coun; 
tries, society must be reorganized ; rank must be abolish: $ 
ed, or some means adopted to counteryail its influences | 


the royal: prerogative. The same spirit has made great 

inroads on. the feudal system of landed property ; has 
ontrived means to unfetter inheritances, and remove the 

restraints against alienation. : se 
“These innovations in the laws of real property in Eng 
land, with the immense accumulation of personal. pro- 
perty, created by the exertiors of an industrious People 
vigorously employed in agriculture, commerce, and ma- 
nufactutes, countervail, in a great degree, the influence 
of the feudal organization of society; and the power of 
the Representatives of the People, over the public -sup- 
plies, forms a balance to the hereditary principles of the 

Constitution, and renders. them, compared with other 

countries where the feudal system prevails, a free People. 

: . An equality of rank and property, the virtue and in- 

 telligence of the People, and the freedom of their Con- 

stitutions, make the United States the freest nation on 
earth. 

-| The first settlers brought with them the free principles 

_of the English Constitution, The war-of the Revolution 

was undertaken in defence of the doctrine, that taxation 
and representation were inseparable, and that, where there 

_ was no representation, there could be no taxuation. 

_. The Constitutions of the several States are predicated 

upon the. principle, that. the will of the majority must 
rule.. They recognize an equality of political rights— 
the freedom of opinion in religion—the trial by jury—the 
habeas corpus act, and a free press. They improve the 
doctrine of representation, by apportioning it to the num- 
ber of People in different districts, and secure the influ- 
ence of responsibility, by periodical elections of all pub- 
lic officers. 

__ To prevent the possibility of danger, from the accumu- 
lation of property in a few hands, the several States very 
early abolished entails, and provided for an equal division 
of estates among all the children in cases of intestacy : 
and the courts of law, in accordance with the same prin- 
ciple, refuse to sustain any disposition of property that 

would lead to « perpetuity. oh 

“The People of the several States framed the Confede- 


Ration to manage the affairs of peace and war, and to re- 
gulate their intercourse with other nations. In framing 
the present: Constitution of the General Government, to 
the powers of peace and warthey added the power over 
commerce and. taxation, and gave it a national operation. 
` They rely upon the State Governments for the protec- 
tion of their rights against injuries without force, and upon 
the General Govertiment for protection from external and 
internal violence.“ 

The security of ourliberties depends on the concur- 
rent operation of the two Governments in their respective 
limits. The tendency of things is to give a preponder- 
ance to the General ‘Government. The invasion of the 
powers of the States by the General Government, and 
the-corruption of manners, are. the priticipal sources of 
danger to the public liberty. `. An ambitious spirit for ma- 
“tonal aggrandizement and national glory, leads to the 
‘first evil, and faction to the second. 

“<The ‘prope exercise of the power which the States 
“Row have by the Constitution, over the election of the! 
“Fou. H407 
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President and Senate, will enable them to check thefin- 
roads of the General Government on their sovereignty 
and independence. Public virtue and an enlightened 
public opinion only can check the progress of faction: 

The object of the resolutions before the committee 
is to take from the States one of the principal means pro- 
vided by the Constitution for their security against the 
encroachments. of the General Government upon the 
rights reserved to the States. Before the. advocates of 
the resolutions can with any propriety ask. for the surren- 
der of the power which the States now have over the 
election of President, they are bound to show that the re- 
servation of this power is not necessary for the security of 
the States in any crisis that can happen in a conflict for 
power between the two Governments... That a surrender 
of the power will not augment the comparative influence 
of the General Government—or that the State Govern- 
ments are not necessary, and that a government purely 
national would be a better safeguard to our liberties, 

Sir, I bave given my sentiments freely on the several 
topics Ihave mentioned. I have no interest but the wel- 
fare of my constituents, and preservation of the public 
liberty. l 

There is some reason to believe that the result of the 
late election has some influence on this discussion. It is 
always unwise to make great changes to suit a particular 
crisis. . 

There may be conflicts between different departments 
of the Government that may disturb the harmony of its 
operations, and contests between different candidates for 
the Presidency, which may deeply interest the feelings of 
their friends; and, in a moment of excitement, they may 
endeavor to communicate them to others ; but, while the 
injunctions of the Constitution are observed, and the 
People retain their present virtue and independence, the 
effort will be in vain. l 

At was of little consequence to the public liberty whicly 
of the candidates succeeded—they were all honorable 
men—but it is of vital importance to the public liberty 
that the States should retain all the essential powers which 
the Constitution has provided for their security. 

On motion of Mr. ISACKS, the Committec then rose, 
and having obtained leave to sit again, : 

The House adjourned. 


Wepwespay, Marcu 15, 1826. 


After the reading of the Journal, Mr. OWEN rose, 
and announced to the House the death of the Honorable 
CHRISTOPHER RANKIN, the Representative from the 
State of Mississippi, in the following terms : 

Mr. Speaker: The painful duty of announcing to the 
House the death of the distinguished Represenative of the 
State of Mississippi, has devolved on me. Ido not, ¥ can- 
not, attempt a panegyric on the memory of the deceased, 
His death is a national calamity. He was, sir, a Statesman, 
a Patriot, and an honest man: his loss to his State is irre. 
parable ; his place here cannot easily be filled. Virtuous, 
philanthropic, and charitable, all who knew him were bis 
triends—enemies he had none. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. OWEN, the House came 
to the following resolutions: - 

Resolved, unanimously, That the Mèmbers of this House 
will testify their respect for the memory of CHRISTO- 
PHER RANKIN, by wearing crape on the left arm for 
thirty days. 

Resolved unanimously, That the members of this House 
will attend the funeral of the late CHRISTOPHER RAN- 
KIN, to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

Resolved, That a Committee of Arrangement 
ed, and the, Senate be notified thereof; 

And then the Hoyse adjournet. 


ou. 
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fe THURSDAY, Marcu 16, 1826. 

This day was devoted, by both Houses of Congress, to: 
funeral solemnities, consequent on the death of Mr. 
RANKIN. 


` Farmar, Marcu 17, 1826. 
Considerable business was transacted this day, but no- 
thing that gave rise to debate. Several messages were 
received from the President of the United States ; among 
them that relating to the Mission to Panama, {which will 
be found in the Appendix.] 


Sarcrpay, Marcu 18, 1826. 
After the transaction of the ordinary business, the 
House proceeded to the consideration of private bills; 
which occupied the remainder of the day. 


Moxpay, Marcu 20, 1826. 
DISCIPLINE OF THE MILITIA. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, offered the follow- 
ing resolution : ee g 

‘Resolved, That. the Committee on the Militia be in- 
structed to consider the expediency of making provi- 
sion by law for the instruction of the officers of the 
Militia in field tactics and the duty in camp or gar- 
tison. 

In support of this resolution, Mr. ALLEN observed, 
that, at the time the Constitution was adopted, it was the 
general sentiment of this country, that the Militia were 
to be its reliance against invasion by an enemy ; but he 
had perccived that other institutions had of late in a 
great measure superseded the Militia, and had placed the 
defence of the country in other hands. He did not ques- 
tion the policy of such institutions, but he did regret to 
see that the Militia no longer enjoyed, as it had done, 
the confidence of the country. The Government, Mr. A. 
said, had hitherto done very little to encourage this great 
arm of the national defence. Indeed, some measures of 
Government had had a tendency to injure it, by impair- 
ing the force of discipline. If Officers of the Militia, af- 
ter being lott to pay their own expenses, without any aid 
from the United States, shall continue to find them- 
selves superseded in command, as soon as any opportu- 
nity offers for active service, but very little reliance 
could be placed on their attachment to the service. 
The honorable stimulus of ambition must, by such a 
course, be destroyed, and the efficiency of this great 
means of the public defence must be proportionably im- 
paired. 

He did not wish to be understood as feeling, in the 
smallest degree, hostile to the Military Academy at West 
Point. On the contrary, he considered it entitled to the 
highest respect, from the sound science and correct dis- 
cipline which prevailed there ; but he was opposed to 
the doctrine that that institution was to be made the on- 
ly avenue through which promotion was to flow; or 
that an. education there, should be the only passport to 
employment in the active service of the country. He 
hoped that, onthe present occasion, the House wouid 
not, as its predecessors had too often donc, bring ina 
long bill on the Militia, and then let the Session pass 
away without acting upon it. 

The motion of Mr. ALLEN was then agreed to. 


<: MICHIGAN CONTESTED ELECTION. 
Mr. SLOANE moved to postpone all the Orders of the 
Day which precede the report of the Committee of 
Elections, concerning the contested election of the Dele- 
gate from Michigan. 
The motion prevailed, and the House then, on mo- 
tion of Mr. SLOANE, went into Committee of the 
on that subject, Mr. SAWYER in the Chair. 


ah ie er tr Nr ee 


Whole, | 


The. report of the Committee, favorable to the right 
of the sitting Delegate, (Mr. WING) was read ; and: the 


question being on the following resolution, reported by’. 


the Committee : : Sst ; aa 
** Resolved, That Austin E. Wing is entitled to a seat 
in this House, as Delegate from the Territory of Michi. 
ni? = 


[Mancu 16—20, 1826; 


Mr. POWELL said he rose with great reluctance 


and much pain on this occasion ; but he felt himself im- 
pelled by a sense of duty to take a partin the discussion of 
this question. Belonging to the Committee of Elections, 
before whom this subject had for some time'been, he had 
the misfortune to be in the minority on this question ; and 
while he felt it to be his duty to resist the report, he 
though it was no less so that he should with sincerity 
state the views he had taken. Before he went into the 


reasons by which he had been actuated, and the princi. ` 


ples oflaw which were applicable to this case, it would 
be proper to state a few facts. Inthe month of May last, 
in conformity to law, an election was held in the territo: 
ry of Michigan, for a Delegate to represent that terri- 
tory in Congress. This election was held in conformity 
to the provisions of the election law. The inspectors 
were qualified to examine the qualifications of the vo. 
ters ; they discharged their duty, and reported the result 
to the Secretary and Treasurer of the territory, who, 
with the Attorney General of the territory, were constitu- 
ted a Board of Canvassers, for the purpose of counting 


the votes. This Board, instead of discharging the duties ` 


prescribed by the laws of the territory, transcended its 
duty, and went into an investigation of the qualifications 
ofthe voters, and decided on and determined their validi- 
ty ; striking from the poll lists, as disqualified, so many of 


the voters of one candidate as would make his aggregate: 


less than that of the successful candidate.’ This Board 


had(transcended its duty, in doing more than counting the 
votes and certifying the aggregate to the Governor, If ` 


such should prove to be the fact—if this assumed power 


was not vested in the Board, and it had made sucha. 


report as had induced the Governor to give a certificate 
to an improper person—the certificate of election would 
be void in law. Instead of being given to the sitting de- 
legate, it ought, in that case, to be given to Mr. Biddle, 
and he should be here. 


By the act of Congress authorizing the Territory to : 


clect a delegate, the qualifications of the Electors were 
specified. The law passed by the ‘Yerritory provides the 
time and place of the election, the inspectors, the oath to 
be administered, &c. The Committee will perceive that 
the election was by ballot, in the presence of inspectors ap- 
pointed for that purpose under the Jaw, and acting under 
oath, not only to reccive the votes, but to canvass and 
examine the ballots. ‘hus the law has wisely invested 
in the mspectors that power which could not with safety 
have been invested any where clsc. In the election by 
ballot, as here, when the elector brings his ballot, ought 
not his wishes to be scrutinized by the inspectors as well 
as his qualifications? Who elsc, then, what other tribu- 


nal was so competent to sit in judgement on these ques- ` 


tions ? The ballot of the elector is put in the box, and 
his name is recorded on the poll list. After he disap 
pears, can any individual tc for whom he has voted ? if 
power is to be given to any individuals, it must be to the 
inspectors, and to them alone. H they exceed their pow- 
er, then this House has a controlling power; but no ter: 
ritorial tribunal has such a controlling power. This pow 
er, in the present case, was exercised by the Board of 
Canvassers, without the sanction of any law—without ex 
en a shadow of legal right. The powers of this Bo: 
are enumerated in the. eighteenth section of the law. 
They are to ascertain the aggregate amount of the yote 

and to determine whois elected. He who has the high- 
est number of votes is clected. And the only power ves 
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edin this Board ‘is’ that of determining who hes the 
ghest. - What did this Board of Canvassers do? Did it 
proceed to ascertain the aggregate number of votes ? No ; 
t proceeded to an investigation- of the qualifications of 
he voters, and to receive evidence on this subject. 
Whence did the Board derive this power? The law gave 
t not.. Ft assumed this power ; and by the exercise of it, 
changed the whole aspect of the election. i 
He would assume, that the Board of Canvassers having 
hus transcended its power, the certificate was void : and 
Biddle, having ‘the majority of the votes, ought to have 
been reported to the Governor ; should have had the cer- 
ificate ; and have been now on this floor : and then he 
would have been placed on the defensive. It would then 
iave behooved Mr: Wing to have shown that Biddle was 
jot-entitled to his seat ; and if he could have substantiat- 
d his claim, it would have been the duty of the House 
‘o sustain him. i 
‘Had Mr. Wing presented such evidence as is sufficient 
“to show that he had a majority of the qualified voters, and 
: that Biddle had not? Ifhe had done so, and Mr. Biddle 
had been a member of this House, it would have been 
the duty of the House to turn out Biddle, and to place 
-Wing in his seat. What is the testimony which has been 
“now produced ? It is of a two-fold description, consisting 
„of affidavits and of documentary evidence. Every affidavit 
¿which has been produced before the Committee was tak- 
en ex parte; no notice having been given by. Wing to 
Biddle of the time when he proposed to take such affida- 
vits. Such evidence is, therefore, inadmissible at the 
threshold, on the principles of law which have been es- 
tablished for ages, and which have received the assent of 
the most eminent lawyers, from generation to generation. 
it would be unnecessary, obtrusive, to present the princi- 
ple, that ex parte testimony, where no opportunity is given 
to the other party to cross-examine, or produce counter- 
“vailing testimony, is inadmissible. This principle has been 
sanctioned by the practice of this House, time out of 
mind. On no occasion has: the Committee of Elections, 
in order to sustain facts, received ex parte testimony gi- 
ven without notifying the adverse party as to time and 
place when and where taken. Such evidence is not al- 
lowed weight in ordinary cases and courts of law; and if 
it would not be admitted in cases involving the value of a 
dollar, or evenof a cent ; is it tobe received in a case in- 
volving a great public right? When a question of this 
magnitude is to be acted on, is the principle to be aban- 
doned, which prevails even in a controversy for the value 
of a cent, between man and man? If not, these affidavits 
which have been produced before the Committee, are 
out of the question. 

In the report it is stated, this departure from the ordi- 
nary course of proceeding is sanctioned by Biddle having 
pursued the same course. Biddle had protested against 
the power assumed by the Board of Canvassers ; but was 
ultimately compelled, in self-defence, to meet his antago- 
nist on his own ground, and to obtain affidavits in the 
same manner. These, however, he considered as inad- 
missible as those produced by Mr. Wing. This ques- 
tion is not one of minor moment : it may be of minor im- 
portance between the individuals themselves, but it is 
very important to the community they represent; and 
especially important in reference to the wide-spread ter- 
ritory of the Union. When, in the process of time, the 
virtuous character ‘ofthis population may be sapped by 
the thousand causes which have sapped the virtuous prin- 
ciples of other nations, it may happen that dangerous re- 
sults will spring from this precedent. Were will be the 
difficulty of persons residing at a great distance from this 
place obtaining as many affidavits as may suit their pur- 
: pose? Such a course might then be justified by a refer- 
ence to this case. If, then, these affidavits are received, | 
they can prove nothing. 
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The documentary testimony consists of the. certificate 
of the canvassers, in reference to a single qualification in 
the act of Congress, as tothe payment of territorial and 
county tax. Every person who was not found on the lists 
of the Commissioners as having paid the tax, was not to 
be allowed a vote. He would ‘give the full weight to 
this provision, and admit the fact. Suppose you find that 
such men, so unqualified, have sent in their ballots, how 
are you to know for whom they voted? How are we, 
after getting at the number of these unqualified electors, 
to get at the fact for whom they voted? It was impossi- 
ble to do this through any other way than by the inspec- 
tors: Giving then all weight to these documents, how 
are we to tell for whom the individuals voted ? . And this 
must be ascertained before you can strike them from the 
poll list of either of the candidates. ` You must ascertain 
that they voted for Biddle, before you can strike them 
from the aggregate of Biddle ; and so with the other can- 
didate. 7 oe 

He had presented to the Committee the views which 
had brought him to his present conclusion. He did not 
assent to the position that Biddle is entitled to the seat, 
or that either of the candidates was entitled; but he 
thought it was the duty of the House to return the elec- 
tion to the People, in order that they may exercisé their 
franchise according to their will, and make their decision 
fairly. He would do this, because, on looking into the 
testimony, he could not satisfy his mind which candidate 
was rightly elected. There is a sufficient number of bad _ 
votes to show, that, in any case, unqualified votes: have 
controlled the election. How they had so controlled if, 
he could not say. He could not make up his own opi- 
nion on this point: and he had come to the conlusion, that 
the sitting delegate ought to be sent back to the People. 

He repeated that he had entered on this subject with 
much pain, but in compliance with an imperious sense of 
duty. Ifit should be the opinion of the Committee, that his 
views were incorrect, he would cheerfully acquiesce in 
the decision, satisfied that he had performed this duty ac- 
cording to his best ability. 

Mr. M’DUFFIE stated, that when the Hotise went in- 
to Committee on this subject, he believed it was under an 
impression that it would only occupy a few moments. 
As it was likely to lead to some discussion, and might as 
well be disposed of some weeks hence as now: and as he 
believed the Chairman of the Committee on Elections 
had no particular wish on the subject, he moved that the 
Committee rise, report progress, and ask leave to sit | 
again. 

Mr. SLOANE (the Chairman of the Committee on . 
Elections) replied, that at the outset he had no particu- 
lar desire to go into the subject ; but, as an argument had. 
been heard on one side, he now wished the discussion to 
go on. 

The question was then taken on the rising of the Com- 
mittee and determined in the negative, ayes 46, noes 74. 

Mr. VINTON said, the present contested election came 
up here under circumstances somewhat singular, and in- 
volving questions of interest, as indeed every question 
must, that concerns the elective franchise, or the right to 
aseat on this floor, either asa member, ora delegate 
froma Territory. In this case, two gentlemen, Mr. Rich-. 
ardand Mr. Biddle, are claimants of the seat now occupied 
by Mr. Wing, the sitting delegate from Michigan. They 
rest their claims, however, upon very different and distinct 
grounds. Mr. Richard does not claim to have received a 
majority of votes ; but advances his pretensions to the seat, 
upon the allegation, that, at the election held at the city 
of Detroit, those friendly to his election were forcibly pre- 
vented from giving in their votes ; and that, in conse- 
quence of this force, he was defeated of his election, 
which, he contends, would otherwise have been in his fa- 
yor. He now asks for the seat, and contends that he 
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ought not be deprived of it, or injured by the outrage 
_ upon the electors; and that he ought to stand upon the 
footing he alleges he would have stood upon, if no force 
had been used, and the electors left to the free and unre- 
stricted exercise of their rights. i 
As between Mr. Biddle and Mr. Wing, it is 2 common 
case of a claim to the seat, on the ground of having re- 
ceived a majority of legal votes. Mr. V. said he would 
examine the claims of these two gentlemen, in the order 
in‘which he had named them. And first, that of Mr. 
Richard. He presumed every gentleman would give his 
assent to the proposition, that no one can be admitted to a 
seat in this House, who has not actually received the re- 
quisite number of votes to elect him, from whatever cause 
the failure may have arisen, Mr. Richard having receiv- 
ed a less number of votes than was given for Mr. Wing, 
the sitting delegate, he cannot be admitted to take his 
seat. It would be an exainple utterly inadmissible, and 
full of danger and uncertainty, to permit the inquiry to be 
made, iow any man would have voted, who, from foree, 
or any ‘other cause, did not give a vote. Whether the 
seat should be declared vacant, upon proof of a candidate’s 
having’ been defeated of his election by combination and 
violence, oy the injured party left to his legal remedy, is 
a question of some doubtand difficulty, and which, Mr. 
V. said, an examination of the testimony satisfied him it is 
unnecessary for the Committee to decide, in the present 
contest. Mr. V. said, he took it to be a well settled 
principle in all judicial tribunals, in which character this 
Committee now sits, that where an officcr is required by 
law to discharge a duty, in its nature judicial, and invest- 
éd with discretionary power, as to the manner and time 
of its performance, that the act of the officer cannot be 
| vacated, nor his motives called in question, in any other 
tribunal, unless he has exceeded the power delegated to 
him, and thus made the act done by him unlawful and 
void. It appears, from all the testimony in this case, as 
‘well from that of Mr. Richard, as that taken by the sitting 
delegate, that the force complained of, was exerted by 
constables, acting in the immediate presence of, and un- 
der the eye of the inspectois of the election, in suppres- 
sing the disorder and confusion that seems to have been 


| 


ginable to.go into the investigation ofthe necessity of call. | 
ing in the peace officers. Ifsuch an inquiry were tolerate © 
ed here, the seat of half the members upon this floor, who 
come from large towns or populous districts, would beat 
Jeast in danger of being overturned. This grave charge, 
then, and with it the claim of Mr. Richard, when sifted, 
vanishes into nothing. . ae : 
Putting the claim of Mr. Richard aside, it becomes. 
question between Mr. Biddle and Mr. Wing. It appears 
an equal number of votes was deposited in the ballot boxes 
for each of these gentlemen, there being for Wing 732, 
and for Biddle 732. Of the votes given for Wing, four 
are rejected-as vicious, by the committee of election. By 
this eperation, they stand, for Wing, 728, Biddle 732. 
When the poll books wre brought before the Board of 
Canvassers, consisting of the Secretary of the Territory, — 
the Treasurer of the Territory, and the Attorney General, 
Messrs. Wing, Biddle, and Richard, all appeared before, 
them by their counsel. This Board is required, by law, to 
count the votes, and determine the person elected ; and 
upon whose certificate of election, the Governor gives the 
certificate, which entitles the person holding it to take 
his seat as Delegate. . 
Mr. Wing then took exceptions to the poll-book of the 
election held at the Sault St. Marie, for want of qualifica» 
tion in the voters who had given in their suffrages at that 
place ; and produced affidavits to show that persons of 
various descriptions, not qualified to vote, voted there: 
such as soldiers, aliens, non-residents, half-breed Indians, _ 
and persons who had paid no tax. These affidavits weré ` 
taken without notice, asit appears. Mr. Biddle objected ` 
to the use of the affidavits, on the ground that the Cane © 
vasscrs had no power to examine into the qualifications 
of the voters. The question was elaborately argued for 
some two or three days, which resulted in a decision, by 
the Canvassers, that they had the power: upon which, 
Mr. Biddle, instead of making objection against these de» : 
positions, for want of formality in taking them, asked and. 
obtained time to take counter-affidavits, and some five or 
six weeks were given him for that purpose. He also ask- 
ed and obtained copies of the depositions taken by Mr. 
Wing. With these in his pocket, he took, in his turn, 


: 


produced by the great eagerness of the voters to press; affidavits to rebut those of the sitting Delegate, without’ . 
forward to the ballot boxes, to deposite their suffrages, i giving him notice. Both parties used the testimony thus 
These inspectors are a body of men made up of the Judg- | taken without any exception for want of formality, and 
es of the County Court, the Commissioners of the Coun- upon which the canvassers awarded the certificate of elec» 
ty, and the Sheriff, who are required by law, to preside ; tion to Mr. Wing. 


at elections, to superintend and conduct them, to suppress ; i 
| up to this House ; and each party has also brought up the 


all disorder and confusion, aud, in case of disorder or con- 


fusion, are authorized to procced even to imprisonment of 


the offenders, for a term not exceeding thirty days. 
And all under-sheriffs and constables. are enjoined by law 
to obey and carry into execution the commands of the in- 
Spectors, Tbe testimony in this case, and particularly 


From that decision, Mr. Biddle has brought his claim: 


testimony used before the Canvassers. Mr. Biddle, for. 
the first time, mises the objection before the Committee 
of Election, that Mr. Wing’s depositions were irregularly 
taken. Under what circumstances does this objection 
come ? It is made after having had copies of these depo- 


that of two of the inspectors, shows, that, in the early | sitions in his possession since the month of August; after 
part of the day, the press to the polls, for some hours, was | taking rebutting depositions in the same manner, and used 
80 great, as greatly to impede, and finally to suspend, the | them, too : and it is not made until the time had arrived 


business of the election altogether ; upon which, the in- 
spectors placed the constables, whose acts are complained 
of, directly before them, with directions to keep the peo- 
ple from coming to the polls in a disorderly manner. ‘The 
inspectors swear that. these constables acted under their 
orders, and in their immediate presence, and that they 
discharged their. duty fairly. and correctly. There is no 
testimony: that any violence was used by any one else 
than constables, norat any other. place than directly in 
front of these inspectors, and that only when the crowd 
«pressed forward. The Committee will not certainly in- 
quire into the propriety of calling upon the constables at 
the.time they were brought in, for the protection of the 
inspectors, That body has used.the discretion given it 
by express law, and this Committee has no power, and, 
Wit had the power, would be the most unfit-tribunal ima- 


when it is utterly impossible to retake depositions during 
the present session of Congress. The gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Powniz) thinks this objection ought te 
prevail, and the affidavits be disregarded. Mr. V. said he. 
thought otherwise. Whatever figure such an objection 
might make before a Justice’s Court, he was sure it would. 
meet with no countenance here. The gentleman from 
Virginia had gone into an elaborate argument to prove: 
that the Canvassers had no power to inquire into the quas, `; 
lifications of the voters. Mr. V. said he should not pu 
sue him into that inquiry. The terms of the law undé 
which they acted are certainly vague and uncertain. But 
we sit here to.try this question upor the facts, and not: 

a Court of Error to affirm or reverse the judgment of that 
body. And, if we have power to look beyond the Gi 
vernor’s certificate, (which is doubted by many) we have - 
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er or not. 
nation. Sy ; a . : 
By the act of Congress prescribing the qualifications 


ry,.twenty-one years of age, and who has resided in the 
‘Territory. one year next preceding the election, and paid 
a territorial or county. tax, is entitled to vote for Delegate 
to Congress. . Now, Mr. Chairman, give to Mr. Biddle the 
benefit.of bis exception against the depositions, and see 


and twenty-eight votes, and Mr. Biddlp’seven hundred and 
thirty-two ; this statement includes she poll-book at the 


which were for Mr Wing, and the other fifty-eight for 
Mr. Biddle. It appears, from a comparison of the 
poll-book and the return of the discharged soldiers at 
' that Military post, for the year preceding the election, 
made by the proper officer, and now on the files of the 
House, that, among the voters, were twelve soldiers, who 
had been discharged within a year, and a number of them 
on the very day of the election. Italso appears, that none 
— of these soldiers were enlisted in the Territory of Michi- 
gan, and it cannot be contended they were entitled to 
vote. Now, from this documentary evidence, let us pre- 
sent the case in the strongest light possible against Mr. 
Wing. Suppose the three votes he received were given by 
three of these soldiers—when taken from him he will have 
remaining seven hundred and twenty-five votes. Mr. 
Wing having received but three votes at that poll, 
the other nine soldiers must necessarily have voted for 
Mr. Biddle. Deduct nine from seven hundred and thir- 
ty-two, and his number is reduced to seven hundred and 
twenty-three. By this single operation, without resort to 
the depositions, Mr. Wing’s majority is two over Mr. Bid- 
dle. The burden of proof is thus thrown upon Mr. Bid- 
dle. But his objection gocs to his own testimony as well 
as to that of his opponent; he is, therefore, without proof 
to obviate the conclusion to which the documentary evi- 
dence leads us. -When we look into the depositions of 
the parties, as Mr. V. said he thought we ought, the case 
is still more favorable to the sitting Delegate. At this 
place three aliens and three non-residents voted—their 
votes were clearly had. Again, ten half-breed Indians 
‘yoted, The testimony taken by Mr. B. admits such was 
the fact; but, he contends they had a right to vote, be- 
because they are civilized in their habits and manner of 
life. This, from all the testimony, is very doubtful; but 
let it be granted they are so—it is no answer to the objec- 
tion against them. 

The act of Congress does not say a word about civiliza- 
tion, nor does it make it a qualification ofa voter. White 
male citizens only are entitled by that act to vote. Now, ifci- 
vilization makes a white man ofan Jndian or a Negro, then, 
and not till then, will the answer be good for any thing. 
It further appears, that of the sixty-one persons who vot- 
ed at that place, nine only had qualified themselves by 
payinga tax, Mr. Biddle meets that objection by endea- 
voring to prove, that they had all paid a road tax, by 
working upon the road, and maintains, that work upon 
the road is a payment of a tax within the meaning of the 
act of Congress. Mr. V.said he was not prepared to say 
that payment of such a tax would not satisfy the act of 
Congress in regard to that qualification. He was dispos- 
sed to give the law the most liberal construction, in favor 
ofthe right of suffrage. But to work upon the road there 
must. be a roud to work upon, and a person duly authoriz- 
€d-to make the call for the work. Now, we have upon 
file the. certificate of the keeper of the Road Records, 
that there is no road at the Sault, nor any pretended work 
was done. 

Roads there; and was not, at the time, this in the very heart 
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the unquestionable right to examine into the qualifications 
of the voters, whether the Canvassers possessed that pow- 
. We are now called upon to- make that exami- 


‘of electors, every free white male citizen of the Territo- 


how the case will stand. . Mr- Wing hgs seven hundred 


Sault St. Marie, where sixty-one votes were given; three of 


The place is well-known to the Supervisor of 
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of the wilderness? And it seems, the day before the elec» 
tion, some forty or fifty men, made up of Indians, aliens, 
non-residents, and soldiers, turned out, and worked, of 
their own voluntary accord, upon what they are pleased 
to term a road, which could have been nothing more than 
some Indian trail, for the purpose of qualifying them- 
selves to vote. The object of all this is apparent ; and it 
is equally evident, that these men gave to themselves, by 
this gratuitous act, no qualification or right whatsoever. 
Itis upon such a mockery and abuse of the elective fran- 
chise as this, that we are called upon to vacate the seat of 
the sitting delegate, and defeat the expressed will of the 
lawful electors of that Territory. For, if their votes be 
excluded, it will give Mr. Wing a majority of between 
forty and fifty votes over Mr. Biddle. For these reasons, 
Mr. V. said he was clearly of opinion, the sitting delegate 
was duly ehosen. Before he sat down, he would say one 
word in reply to another objection. It was said, by the 
gentleman from. Virginia, that the testimony, if admissi- 
ble, was so indefinite and defective, as. to prove nothing, 
and that it could not be determined, from it, who was 
elected, or whether there was any election at all, and 
therefore the seat ought to be vacated. Such a conclu- 
sion by no means follows from the premises., It is asking 
us to act upon presumption, not upon proof—and, if we 
are todecide upon presumption, we ought to incline in 
favor of the seat, and of giving effect to the act of the 
People, and not against them. lt is for the benefit of the 
People that the seat should be occupied, and an injury to 
them to have it vacant, and they left without a guardian of 
their interests. To find that the seat is vacant is to find an 
affirmative fact, and must be upon proof. It cannot be 
presumed, in the absence of proof, and that, too, against 
the seat of the sitting Delegate. If it be true, that the 
testimony is so defective, and so irregularly taken, that we 
cannot deduce any conclusion from it, or ought to disre- 
gard it altogether, then, instead of deciding without evi- 
dence, or upon such evidence, it is our duty not to vacate 
the seat, but to direct further testimony tobe taken, with 
instructions as to the manner of taking it, in order that the- 
case may be finally decided according ¿o proof and not 
without it: for,. if there really has been an election, it 
would be an act of injustice to the People of that Territo- 
ry, and a high-handed exercise of power, to defeat their 
choice, in the absence of proof upon which to found it. 
Mr. Biddle takes the ground that he has received a ma- 

jority. On the ground on which Mr. Richard places the 
question, it amounts to a serious charge against the citi- 
zens of Detroit, and should be scrutinized ; and, should it 
be proved, the House should lay its hand on the election, 
and annul it. A Board of Inspectors presides at the elec- 
tion, and these Inspectors are authorized and enjoined, by 
law, to suppress all tumult, and to inflict punishinent by 
imprisonment. The Sheriffs and Constables are enjoined 
to carry into effect the orders of these Inspectors. Where- 
ever, under a specific law of this character, officers exer- 
cisea discretion within the meaning of its provisions, the 
legality of the act cannot be questioned. If they exceed 
that discretion, they cannot be sustained. By one of the 
affidavits produced on the part of Richard, it appears that 
the force of which he complains was that used by the con- 
stables ; that they were stationed immediately in front of 
the Inspectors, and used that force when the People were 
pressing upon them. Ifthese facts were set up by the 
constables themselves, in justification of their conduct in 
a court of law, they would be deemed sufficient. He con- 
sidered the testimony on the part of Mr. Richard, as only 
proving that the Inspectors adopted proper means to sup- 
press turbulence. The Inspectors swear that the consta- 
bles were so stationed in front of them, and so acted. under 
their command ; and that the press of the People was so 
great as to retard, and, finally, to- suspend the election. 


He considered that all the cireumstances which appeared 
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in this case, were such as to render it unnecessary even to 
inquire into it. - 

The case of Biddle was this: Biddle appears to have 
‘had 732 votes, and Wing 732. By the striking off and 
reinstating of votes, these numbers were afterwards 
‘changed,.and Biddle stood 732, and Wing 728. It then 
appeared before the canvassers, by an affidavit on the part 
of Wing, that, at Sault St. Marie, where Biddle received 
58 votes, and Wing three—that a number of discharged 
‘soldiers were admitted to the poll, who had paid no tax, 
and were not qualified to vote. Besides these soldiers, 
three aliens, three non-residents, and ten half breed In- 
dians, were admitted to vote at Sault St. Marie. When 
these persons (about forty or fifty of whom had gone to 
“work on what they called a road, inorder to qualify them- 
selves for voters, although there is no regular road at 
Sault St. Marie, ) were stricken from the poll list of Biddle, 
it reduced the relative number to something like 689 
for Biddle, and 725 for Wing. He contended, from all 
the premises, that the report of the committee should be 
sustained, and the sitting Delegate confirmed in his seat. 

Mr. BRYAN stated that, as he belonged to the Com- 
mittee on Elections, he considered it his duty to state, 
that, from all the facts-in this case, and the views he had 
‘taken of them, he had arrived at the same conclusion as 
the gentleman from Virginia who had proposed the amend- 
ment. He viewed the question as one unimportant in its 
abstract character, but very important, as it might hereaf- 
ter be quoted as a precedent. He could not consent to 
receive ex parte evidence, in the taking of which, no no- 
tice had been given to the other party. He resisted the 
idea, that Biddle had changed the aspect of the matter, by 
agreeing to take ex parte evidence. 
ed on a supposition that this is a private right. He could 
not consent to receive such a construction. The object 
of the Committee of Elections was, to lay down principles 
which would regulate future elections. Biddle had only 
‘acted in self defence, being compelled to take the only 
course left him. In relation to the payment of tax, 
gt was shown that two hundred and sixty-eight persons 
had voted, who never paid tax. How could it be ascer- 
tained for whom they voted ? He could come to no cor- 
rect conclusion.as to which of the candidates is entitled 
to his seat, and was, therefore, in favor of sending back the 
election to the People. 

Mr. WRIGHT said the proposition of the gentleman 
from Virginia was, to substitute for the resolution of the 
Committee of Elections, in favor of the sitting delegate, 
two resolutions ; the first censuring the Territorial Board 
of Canvassers, and the second declaring the seat vacant. 
Although I doubt the power of this House to censure 
these Territorial Officers, or the propriety of bringing 
their conduct into discussion, in determining who is enti- 
tled to a seat here, (said Mr. W.) yet I am willing to 
meet the proposition at once, as the gentleman has pre- 
sented. it, and I will proceed to inquire whether these 
canvassers did exceed their authority in looking beyond 
the returns. The act of Congress confers the power 
to elect a delegate on the free white citizens, above the 
age of twenty-one, who shall have resided in the Terri- 
tory one-year, next preceding the election, and shall have 
paid a territorial or county tax. The election to be 
conducted in such manner and at such times and places 
as shall be prescribed by the Territorial Legislature. 
‘The ‘fifteenth section of the Territorial law provides that 
the poll lists, ‘* together with the ballots themselves, shall 
be transmitted to the Sccretary of the Territory.” The 
18th section directs the Secretary to record the -docu- 
ments in his office, and, at a certain time, to lay all of 
them before the canvassers, consisting of the Secretary, 
Attorney General, and Treasurer, who, or a majority of 
them, in-public, shall proceed to ascertain the aggregate 
amount of votes’ giyen for each person, and dedermine the 


That view was found- 
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| appearing on the face of that return, and, in fact, the four 
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person who is duly elected,” &c. They act on oath, , 
The 26th section of the same act provides “that any ine 
formality in the execution of this act, which shal] not im 
pair the fairness of the result, shall not be an adequate 
cause for thé rejection of any returns.” whe i 
At the commencement of the session I hastily read the 
opinion of this Board of Canvassers, but I have not now ity 
my mind one reason as urged by them as supporting 
their proceedings. I take the matter upon the law. 
What are these canvassers to do? To ascertain the ag- 
gtegate of votes given for each person, and to determine 
who is duly elected. How can you ascertain the aggre- 
gate of votes withont inquiring what votes were given? 
How determine who is duly elected, without inquiring mto 
the regularity and legality of the election? The only li- 
mitation to the inquiry is that imposed by the tax, which. 
prohibits the rejection of a return for informality which 
does not impair the fairness of the result. The inquiries 
are, was an election legally held? What number of votes: 
were given to each candidate? Who is duly elected 2 
The duties of the Canvassers cannot be exercised without 
looking back beyond the returns made to them. TE it was 
not intended to give them such power, why require the’ | 
return to them of the original poll-lists, together with the 
original ballots or votes? If not for some useful purpose, 


the trouble and expense of making such returns never 
would have been provided for; the original and the re- 
cord of them would have been preserved in the several 
election districts. Ifo power to look beyond the return 
was conferred upon the canvassers, why limit its exercise, 
as in the twenty-sixth setion referred to, to objections 
impairing ‘the fairness of the result?” If they have no 
duty to perform but to add up the statement of the votes, 
what conceivable objection could arise, ‘tin the execution 
of the act,” by the electors or inspectors, that would impair 
the fairness of the result? The 12th section of the act , 
empowers the inspectors in the election districts, to com- 
pare the lists at the close of the polls, and to correct mis- 
takes ‘* according to their best judgments,” and then to. -; 
return the original papers and ballots to the canvassers..’ 
The general provisions of the clection law require the 
elections to be-held at the county seats in each county, 
under the inspection of the County Judges, Sheriff, and’ » 
County Commissioners. A special act authorizes the’ | 
holding elections in certain other specified places, under 
the direction of four electors, to be chosen viva voce, by the 
electors present, under the superintendence of a Justice 
of the Peace. The four persons so chosen must take an’ 
oath “before entering on the duties of holding the elec- | 
tion ;” they are substituted for the official persons, the’ ` 
Judges, Sheriff, and Commissioners, who, in.general, hold: ` 
the elections. If, then, the poll-lists and votes are res — 
turned by the official persons, they being described in the’ 
law, are, prima, facia, taken to have performed their duty. 
The rule is reversed where the persons holding the elec-: 
tion derive their whole power from their election under: 
the superintendence of the Justice of the Peace, by the 
electors present, viva voce, and taking the oath. The onë: 
is a general official tribunal and is generally recognized. 
The other is limited, special, and, in all cases of limited“ 
special jurisdictions, must show their authority to act on 
the face of their proceedings. The return from the Sault: 
St. Marie does not show that the persons who acted as” 
Judges and Inspectors were qualified to receive the. ap; 
pointment, that they were elected by the electors, viva 
voce, under the superintendence of the justice, or other 
wise, or were sworn. There is no one requisite of the law 


inspectors, who held the election, were not, themselves; 
qualified electors. They had, for aught that appears oi 
thereturn, no more right to hold the election than.I should 
have had, or than gentlemen from New York, Vermont, 
or Canada, would have had. It cannot be seriously urged 
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that the canvassers were bound to receive any and every 

aper that might be handed them as the return of an elec- 
tion, conclusive in its effect. The qualification of electors 
requires that he shall bea white male, twenty-one years 
old, a citizen, resident.a year, and have paid a territorial or 
county tax. Suppose there were an assemblage of ne- 
| groes, or non-residents, who should undertake to hold an 
; election for delegate, and make out and transmit to. the 


duty of the canvassers to take such return, without inquiry, 


the electors. 
beyond the returns sent to them. 
duly elected, : 


I think it, clear the canvassers have not, in this instance, 
exceeded their authority. 


n their view in this. respect. 


are qualified electors, 
vote; the ballots of others are not votes. 


The illegal 


authorized persons. The election is made by electorsalone. 

If, then, the canvassers have not exceeded their autho- 
rity, the first proposition of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. PowrLL) ought not to prevail. How is it as to the 
second? ‘There was an election in Michigan. The votes 
- were returned to the canvassers.. Who had the greatest 
number of votes? The canvassers, whom the law re- 
quires to determine that, say the sitting Delegate had, 
-and they determine him to be duly elected. I shall not 
. examine how they came to the conclusion, but I will en- 
: deavor to show you how I came to the same conclusion. 
_ It does not appear, on the return, that the election at the 

Sault St. Marie was held by qualified persons: there-is 
no evidence to prove such to be the fact. But it is 
proven, that of the sixty-one votes taken there, (of which 
‘the contestor has fifty-one, and the sitting Delegate 
three, ) fifty-one were given by persons not qualified to 
vote, not having paid a territorial or county tax. This 
was objected before the canvassers. The fact was not 
there denied; but it was sought to show that these fifty- 
one persons did that which was equivalent, performed la- 
„bor on the roads, and testimony was produced to prove 
that fact.. It failed to do so. The copy of the records 
show these persons did not appear on the tax lists ever to 
‘have paid a tax, and that no legal road was ever estab- 
‘lished at the Sault. No evidence is adduced to show the 

payment of tax; the negative is proven as far as it is sus- 
ceptible of proof.. If the labor upon the road would qua- 
ify the voter, which I cannot admit, yet, in this case, 
‘there being no road on which to labor, none could have 

been. performed. .Of the persons voting at the Sault, 
_twelve are proven to be discharged soldiers, (some dis- 
charged on the day of the election) three are aliens, and 
‘three non residents. Whether any good votes were given 
there I know not ; I am unable to determine, on the evi- 

dence. The Committee on elections, by deducting a 
“part of the votes, and counting a part, and rejecting all 
the votes the sitting delegate got there, make his majority 
eleven votes. 1 am in favor of rejecting the whole return 
from the Sault ; it was held by persons without authority, 
ot in form of law, and the greater part of the. per- 
sons.voting, had no legal right fo vote. Set this return 
„aside, and the sitting Delegate:has.a majority of 51 votes. 
“But you are told on the other side here, that there is 
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Secretary a poll-list and ballots, or votes; would it be the 


zs true, and add the pretended votes to the legal votes, to 
ascertain the aggregate of votes given? . It cannot be cre- 
dited that such an assemblage of persons, not electors, can 
haye the power to affect, in any way, the legal rights of 
It appears. to follow, that canvassers cannot 
exercise their duties without necessarily looking to and 
It is the return of votes 
only they can canvass; from which alone they can ascer- 
tain who has the greatest number, and determine who is 


I am aware the Committee on 
Elections express a different opinion; but I cannot concur 
i If the canvassers have the 
power to look to the fact of an election being held. by 
qualified electors, they must. necessarily inquire who 
None others were authorized to 


acts of unauthorized. persons cannot make void legal acts of 
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proof that 268: persons in Wayne and Wachtena counties, 
had not paid a tax to qualify them, and that, deduct- 
ing these from the return, it is altogether uncertain who 
has the greatest number, and therefore you must vacate 
the seat... The proofrelied upon, is the certificate of the 
assessment roll for the year 1825. Gentlemen (Mr. Pow- 
ELL and Mr. Bryan) suppose this evidence like that as to 
the Sault St. Marie, and conclusive. They have mistaken 
its import and effect. That relating to the Sault is two- 
fold, relating to the road and to the payment of tax. It 
covers not only the year when the election was held, but 
the whole ground anterior to that. . It is not so with the 
evidence relating to the 268. That certificate is merely 
that those persons resided, in 1825, in Wayne, and part of 


| Wachtena counties, and are not found on the tax roll of 


county rates and levies of those counties for the year 1825. 
It says not a word of their not having paid any tax, nor can 
it be inferred, from their not being on the assessment roll» 
They may have paid taxes in other counties, and recently 
removed into those after the assessment was made out. 
They may have had, in former years, property subject to 
taxation, and none in 1825. Ifthey everpaida tax, and were 
sofar qualified tovote, the qualification was permanent. 
The law does not require the elector te pay a tax the year 
he votes. If he ever paid one at any former time, it is 
sufficient. There is then no similarity between the two.‘ 
cases. The document relied on to disqualify 268 voters, 
admitted to vote by the regular officers under oath, doos 
not prove what is alleged. ` 

I have thought it my duty, sir, to present these views 
to the Committee ; to my mind, they are conclusive, to 
show that the resolutions of the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Powst1, ought not to be substituted for that of the 
Committee on Elections, and that the one offered by the 
Committee ought to be agreed to. l 

Mr. MALLARY contended that it was the practice, in 
most of the States, if not in all, that when ex parte evi~ 
dence was taken, notice is given to the opposite party, in. 
order that he may have an opportunity to rebut that evi- 
dence by countervailing testimony. If Mr. Biddle was 
notified, so as to be able to produce this countervailing 
testimony on the present occasion, it was all that is re- 
quired. The only question which remains for the House 
to determine is, whether the elective power has been 
properly exercised. If the evidence of this fact be not: 
sufficiently strong, we ought to procure more full testi- 
mony, and then decide on the facts. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, said, the sitting 
member presents himself here in virtue of a certificate of 
the Governor of the Territory, founded on a return which. 
is now pronounced to be invalid. The view he took 
was different from any which had been taken by other 
gentlemen. By the Constitution, the House is bound to 
examine all the qualifications of voters, in relation to the 
election of members of this House ; but the House is not 
bound to go into this examination in relation to delegates. 
The inspectors have been appointed by law to do this, and» 
have sufficient powers delegated to them for that purpose. ` 
They having made their returns, we are not authorized 
to impeach them. We are ourselves, by the Constitu» 
tion, to examine into the qualifications of electors of our 
members, but not as to delegates, who are situated at sb 
remote a distance that we cannot obtain information. 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, was of opinion that this House 
has not the power to annul a certificate given by the Go: 
vernor of a Territory toa Delegate. He disputed the pa- 
sition of the gentleman from South Carolina, that Congress 
had delegated this power to Inspectors. He was of opi- 
nion that a Delegate stood. on different ground froma 
Representative. He might serve one year in the Nine- 
teenth Congress, and the other in the Twentieth, if the 
certificate given him by the Governor should be dated on 
the Ist of January, 1826, He has no mght to vote. He 
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merely acts as ant agent of the Territory, to subserve its 
interests. He corrected the gentleman from South Caro- 
Jina, who had stated that Congress had given power to the 

_ inspectors'to determine as tothe qualifications of electors. 
It wad hot by an act of Congress, but by an act of the 
Territorial Legislature, that the Judges or Inspectors are 
autttorized ; and the same law has appointed, also, the 
¢anvassers. When the Governor had given his certificate, 
it is final. He considered that when all the territorial 
tribunals had decided, we have no right to-disturb their 
decision. Again: we ought to leave the authorities of 
the Territory to place constructions on the acts of the 
Territorial Legislature. He asked, how was it shown 
that two hufhdred and sixty-eight of the voters did not 
qualify themselves by the payment of the taxes? He 
thouglit we had no right to go into the inqniry ; and if 
we had, he believed the canvassers had not transcended 
theirduty. ` 

Mr, DWIGHT said, that at so late an hour of the day 
he would not have rišen to detain the committee, but 
from what he considered an imperious sense of duty to 
reply to some of the arguments which had been made use 
of to vacate the seat of the Delegate from the Territory 
of Michigan. | 

Were he disposed to curtail the power of the House, 
jn judging of the validity of the election of the Delegates 
from Ternitories, he would cheerfully adopt the train of 
reasoning which had been resorted to by the honorable 

entleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Mircaet,) who had 
just resumed his seat. For he thought there could be 
Jittle difficulty in showing, that if his positions were cor- 
rect, the sitting Delegate was entitled to his seat, the re- 
port of the committee was correct, and the conclusions 
which the honorable gentleman had himself drawn, were 
entirely erroneous. 

The honorable gentleman had argued that, having by 
law of' Congress delegated the power of deciding upon 
the election to the Board of Inspectors, and they having 
yeturned that the claimant, and not the sitting member, 
had the highest number of votes, we were concluded by 
that return, and were bound to vacate the seat. Now, 
sir, if it be true, that this House are concluded by the re- 
turn of that body to whom the power of canvass is dele- 
gated, (according te the argument of the gentleman) 
then the sitting member must be entitled to the confirma- 
tion of his ‘seat, because a recurrence to the law of Con- 


gress, and the acts of the territorial Legislature, would | 


show that the Board of Canvassers, consisting of the At- 
torney General, the Secretary, and Treasurer, were alone 
the tribunal to whom ‘the determination upon the can- 
vass was assigned, and upon whose determination the 
Certificate of the Governor could alone be founded. Up- 
on that certificate, also, the Delegate was alone entitled 
to take his seat. 

But he could not claim, even for the benefit of the sit- 
ting member, the application of such a doctrine. Con- 
gress had-not parted with the power of revising any elec- 
tion of those who took a seat upon its floor. By the Con- 
stitution, the House is made ‘the judge of. the election, 
returns, and qualifications, of its members.” And it re- 
quires no argument to show that they are, in the last re- 
gort, the judge of the election’ returns and qualification 
of those delegates who, by virtue of the law, take a seat 
pon the floor of the House; although, in doing so, they 
are not entited toa vote. i 

‘The gentleman has asked if we arè'bound by the Con- 
stittion to judge of the validity of the elections of the 

‘delegates. Surely, not by the Constitution : for the Con- 
stitution does not provide for their taking a seat at all. 
But it is a form incident to the body in-which such dele- 
gate takes bis seat, and. remains now with us, unless we 
Rave parted with it, by the law, which authorizes the ter- 
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j fairness of the result, should be an adequate cause for the 


‘law of Congress of 1819, ‘the greatest number of vot 
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er i 
titorial Legislature to prescribe the rules by which such- 
delegate shall be elected. If parted with at all, it has 
been vested in the Board of Canvassers, and not in the In- 
spectors of Elections. ` : 

The sixteenth section of the territorial act on this sub: 
ject provides that the Secretary of the territory shall; - 
without delay, after receiving the documents aforesaid; 
(meaning the returns of Inspectors} enter the form of re: 
cord in his office, and on a given day thereafter, shall as: 
semble, with the Attorney General and Treasurer of said 
territory, or a majority of them, atsuch place as the Sec- 
retary shall appoint, and in the presence of such’ persons - 
as shall choose to attend, proceed to ascertain the aggre: 
gate of, the votes given for each person : and shall deter 


mine the person who is duly, elected, and shall make and 
subscribe a certificate of such determination 
be recorded, &c. and sent to the Governor. 


Now, Sir, if the law did not intend to give to the Cans 


tion, why were they called upon to do any: thing more 
than to ascertain the aggregate of votes, and the votes for 
each? Why were they asked to determine who was elect- 
ed, to certify that determination to the Governor, and. to 
make it a matter of record? Why were the first officers 
of the Territory selected to perform a duty which might 
as well have devolved upon any body else, if the mere 
forming of figures were required ? Why was the Gover: 
nor compelled, upon the certificate of such determina: 
tion, to issue his certificate to the person elected? The 


term determine, implies the exercise of mind, judgment, 
evoly- 


will. The persons on whom this determination 
ed were the financial, the legal, and the recording officer 
of the Territory, who were bound by oath of office to do 
their duty faithfully and impartially. 4 

The provisions of the 26th section of the same law 


seem to fortify this construction : for it js there declared, 
does not impair the fairness `; 


«that no informality, which 
of the result; shall be an adequate cause for the rejection 
of any returns ; ‘leaving, as it seemed to him, by inresis: 
tible implication, that those things which did impair the’ 


rejection. of any returns. 

By whom, he asked, were-any returns to be rejected? 
Not; certainly, by the Board of Inspectors : for they were 
the Board first organized to receive the ballots and make 
returns of those ballots to the Canvassers. The Inspec: 


tors, by the 12th section of the act, were authorized, at , 


the close of the poll, to correct any mistakes in the poll 
lists, and then deliver the boxes to.one, and the key to 
another of the body. 3 

Before their act in certifying the ballots given in their 


vassers the power of investigating the validity of the elec - 


; which shall | 


counties, and at the several places specified, there could © 
be no returns. They could not be considered as having ; 


an authority over the return: for, from the moment when 
their certificate received the name and character of a re- 


turn, it passed irrevocably from their control, and wason _ 
the way to the Secretary, who constituted one of the 
Board of Canvassers, and who was bound to submit itto.: 


his fellows, the Attorney General and the Treasurer. 


Nor did he think that this view of the subject wasat - 


all weakened by reference to the 3d section of the actof 
Congress, which provided that the person, having the 
greatest number of votes shall be furnished by the Gover 
nor with a certificate, &c. setting forth that he is duly 
elected by the qualified electors, which certificate shall. 
entitle him to a seat in the House of Representatives: - 
for this, by fair-intendment, must mean, not the persai 
who had received the greatest number: of votes, Jegal 
and illegal, but the greatest number of- votes of the gridi: 
ified electors. That is, according to the 2d section of # 


of the free white male citizens of sgid territory, abo 
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the age of 21 years, who shall have resided therein for 
one year next previous to the clection, and have paid a 
county or territorial tax. 

Anxious, however, as he felt, to show the correctness 
of the opinion, that the territorial canvassers had not ex- 
ceeded their powers, he still was unwilling to admit, ac- 
cording to the argument of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, that we bad no power to go beyond the acts and 
decisions of the canvassers. 

The same considerations which induced the necessity 
of the canvassers going beyond the return of the Inspec- 
tors, justified us in going beyond the return of the can- 
vassers. Weare the higher tribunal, and are bouad to 
inquire into the fraud or misapprehension of the inferior 
tribunal, ifany such fraud or misapprehension should exist. 

Suppose a self-elected body of Inspectors, having none 
ot the qualifications of law, should presume to make a 
return of votes from any portion of the District; would 
not the Inspectors have a right, in making up their defer- 
mination, which they are sworn to do faithfully, honestly, 
and impartially, to set aside suchreturn? No one, Ithink, 
will deny it ; and yet, this is one of the very cireumstan- 
ces that took place at the Sault St. Marie. The report 
of the committee shows, that the Inspectors of elections 
at that place were not even themselves qualified electors. 
Upon this ground alone, the votes of the Sault St. Marie 
ought to have been rejected. If the canvassers could 
not exercise that power of rejection, there was in exist- 
| ence no tribunal competent to correct the evil. 

_ If this House may go beyond the returns of magistrates 
of counties and towns, and the certificates of Governors 
of States, as they always do in contested clections of mem- 
bers of this House, a fortiori, they may do soin regard to 
delegates, who hold their seats here, not by virtue of any 
constitutional provision, but purely by force of a law, 
which may be repealed to-morrow. 

Admit, then, Sir, for the sake of argument, that which 
on no other account is admissible, that the canvassers tran- 
scended their legal powers in setting asside the votes from 
the Sault St. Marie, are we not bound to inquire into tue 
alleged illegality of these votes? 

Surely, sir, we are : for, upon the supposition that the 
canvassers could not inquire, there can be no tribunal to 
do so, unless it be that of this Heuse ; and I presume that 
even the opposers of the Report of the Committee, them- 
selves, are not prepared to go the extravagant length of as- 
s serting that it is in the power of the Inspectors at any one 
» poll to vitiate, or render nugatory, the fair returns of all the 
‘other polls. And here, (Mr. D. said) he would take the li- 
_-berty of remarking to his honorable friend from Virginia, 
: who had moved the amendment, and who had szid he would 
-declare the seat vacant because the evidence left a doubt 
H upen his mind as to who was elected, that he thought the 
principle upon which he proceeded, was nota correct one. 
‘To his mind, the certificate of the Governor in favor of 
i the sitting member, based as it was upon the report ofthe 
legal tribunal of the territorial government, was prima 
p dacie evidence, that the person claiming under it was en- 

titled to his seat, and that such claim could not be resisted 
f successfully in the mind of any judicious member of this 
i: Committee, unless upon evidence which produced a con- 
vicuoa that some other individual, and not the sitting 
member, was entitled tothe seat. 

The conclusion to which the gentleman had come, that 
: when there wasa doubt, we were to declare the seat va- 
cant, was a conclusion which would disfranchise the Ter- 
fitory.of Michigan for the remainder of the session, when 
ithe constituted authorities of that territory had declared 
i that, in their opinion, the sitting member was the legal 
Representative of their territory. 

:s” The question, to his mind, in its present shape, wasa 
; Guesticn between the person claiming the seat, and the 

person who held it, and unless the person claiming it de- 
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duced the proofs that himself, and not the sitting member, 
was entitled to the seat, this House ought to renmin satis- 
fied that the territory should continue to be represented 
by the person who had thus far acted as delegate under 
the legal sanction of the highest officer of the Territory. 
The mover of the amendment contends that the eyi- 
dence is ex parte, and, therefore, not to be relied upon. 
‘Phis remark applies as well to the evidence taken on one 
side, as on the other; and if so, there is no proper cvidence 
for the consideration of the House. It follows, then, by 
inevitable consequence, that the seat of the sitting mem- 
ber is not affected by any thing in the case, and must be 
confirmed. Buthe had always understood that if ex parte 
evidence was on one side admitted,that the evidence on the 
other was, to a certain extent, true. It might be taken to 
| be true to that extent, if no more. Now, inthis view of 
the case, he was prepared to show that, what the claimant 
admitted to be true, would of itself vitiate his claim. ` 

The Committee would bear in mind that the whole vote 
returned by the Inspectors of Elections, was—for Mr. 
Biddle 732, for Mr. Wing 728, Mr. Richard 710. Now, 
by Mr. Biddle’s own admission, itis shown that eleven 
half-breed Indians voted at the Sault St. Marie, and the 
returns of the Inspectors show that all the votes at that 
post were given for Mr. Biddle except three ; it follows, 
that if the Indians are not qualified voters, Mr. B. cannot 
be elected: for he will have less legal votes than Mr. Wing. 

That such voters arc not legal voters, can be shown by 
reference to the law itself, which provides that only the 
free white male citizens shall be allowed to vote. He had 
understood that the right of such men to vote was chimed 
by one of the parties in interest, on the ground that they 
were partly civilized, had left the hunting state, and were 
supported by agriculture. These considerations may, 
| perhaps, deserve the attention of Congress upon a ques- 
j tion of the expediency of aliowing them hereafter, by a 
| new law, to exercise the right of suffrage. i 

But, while the law remained as it is, proving the Indians 
to be civilized could have no tendency to prove that they 
were voters. 

The fact of civilization had just as much tendency to 
show that a female wasa free male citizen, asit had toshow 
that an Indian was a free white citizen. s 

On this ground, then, even if the canvassers had ey- 
ceeded their powers, it was evident to the House that 
the largest number of legal votes were given for Mr, 
Wing, and he is entitled to his seat. 

But there is still another ground, which he felt himself 
bound to notice, and it was derived, not from any ex parte 
evidence, but the documentary and uncontradicted eyi- 
dence in the case; and that was, that the returns show, 
that twelve soldiers, at the post cf the Sault St. Marie, dis- 
charged within the year beforc, and many of them upon 


| the very day before the election, gave in their votes. 


They had paid no taxes, according to the requisitions of 
the law, and could not, upon legal principles, have been 
resident at that place. Their residence, according to the 
doctrine applied to ambassadors, and other personsin the 
service of the public, continued where it was at the time 
of the appointment or enlistment; and upon the return 
to such place, their rights of suffrage, founded upon their 
esidence, recurred in their fullest exercise. These 
votes counted, as they ought to be, aguinst the applicant, 
left the sitting member with a majority of eighteen or 
twenty votes. 

He could only, then, conclude, that, from the whole 
view he was able to give of the case, he thought the sit- 
ting member unquestionably entitled to his seat, and ho- 
ped the amendment would not prevail. 

Mr. WEEMS said, his views of this question were dif- 
ferent from those of other gentlemen. He stated what 
the law is; gave his opinion that the inspectors have done 
their duty. It has been contended that Congress has 
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not power. to examine this matter. He believed Con- 
gress had received an appellate power when the pow- 
er was given. He thought the canvassers had usurped a 
power which belonged to the inspectors. He thought we 
had nothing to do with the question of ex parte evidence 
onany other question,except when the election law has not 
been properly carried into effect. He thought it had not ; 
and he was in favor of returning the sitting member to his 
constituents, in order that a re-election may take place. 

Mr. COOK had no personal’ interest in this question, 
and he rose merley to state one ortwo views which he had 
of the subject. He was of opinion that Congress had no 
reserved power to examine the qualifications of electors 
in this case. ‘The Governor had aright to examine, and, 
having given a certificate, we are bound to take that cer- 
tificate as the evidence that he has made such esamina- 
tion. He considered this as a case analogous to the elec- 
tion of electors; and that we had no more right toin- 
quire into the qualifications of the voters in one case than 
in the other. 

Mr. SLOANE moved that the committee rise, report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again ; which motion pre- 
vailed, and 

‘The House then adjourned. 


Turspay, Marcu 21, 1826. 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the House again went 
into Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union on 
the resolutions heretofore submitted by him, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. ISACKS addressed the Committee as follows : 

Mr. Cuarraan : If the subject now referred to the com- 
mittee were like the ordinary objects of legislation upon 
which we are called to act, it would long since have been 
exhausted ; but the history of man, the nature of man, the 
structure of our Government, and our experience under 
it, furnish the sources from which this investigation must 
be drawn; and those sources are inexhaustible. 

Before I proceed to consider the propositions compre- 
hended in these resolutions, permit me to notice some ob- 
jections which have been thrown in the way of our pro- 
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that the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union shall determine that the Constitution is the Con- 
stitution. The gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. Ever- 
err) indeed, concludes that all these propositions ‘are 
only so many violations of the Constitution, which we are 
all sworn to support. And the gentleman from Maine, 
(Mr: Hennrcx; who seems to have looked further into 
this matter, and discovered that the Constitution has pro- 
vided for its own amendment, and pointed out the mode, 
is willing that it should be so amended as to prevent 
amendment oftener than once in ten years.. ` 

Previous to the meeting of this Congress, a recommen- 
dation for the amendment of this instrument was expect- 
ed from another quarter, which, if it had been made, 
would doubtless have been high authority with many who 
now oppose these resolutions. ‘The President, in his let- 
ter of acceptance of the office which he now holds, ez. 
pressed himself “deeply sensible to the circumstances. . 
under which it had been given.” Adverting to the fact, 
*¢ that all his predecessors had been honored with majori- 
ties of the electoral voices, in their primary colleges,” he 
deplores the “ misfortune” in which the division of senti- 
ment had placed him, and particularly the irreconcileable 
fact, of one of his competitors having been * recommend- 
ed by a larger minority of the primary electoral suffrages 
than himself.” To “give an immediate opportunity. to 
the People to form and express, with a nearer approach to 
unanimity, the object of their choice,” it was confidently 
expected that the President, in his opening message to 
Congress, would have recommended such amendments of. 
the Constitution that thereby the reference, so desirable, i 
might, in future, be made, and such as would prevent 
either himself or kis successors from ever finding them- 
selves under the painful necessity of accepting that * emi- 
nent charge,” without the majority which he so sensibly 
felt his want of. But this recommendation was not made: 
Adventurous politicians do not always “take counsel 
from their duties rather than their fears ;” and although 
the want of it may be a reason with some for not support- 
ing these resolutions, the omission itself is a powerful rea» 
son why chey ought to pass. 

I also am ‘deeply sensible to the circumstances”. con- 
nected with the fixing upon the mode by which the People 


i 
i 


gress. Itis objected that this is nota proper time to act | of the United States shall actually and exclusively, prime 
upon the amendments proposing a change in the Consti- | rily and finally, decide the election. Not by their Repre- 


tution, relative to the election of the President and Vice | sentatives, but by themselves. 


Not that I have any hesi- 


President, because we have just gotten out of that con- ! tation in my own mind as to the best mede—my opinion 
test : two years ago we were told that that was not a pro- | is fixed ; and, whether right or wrong, to me it is satisfac- 


per jtime to act on these same amendments, because we | tory. But I see and know the partialities which are felt 
were then upon the eve of that election ; and two years | for all the various modes which have been in use, and the 
May I ask, | honest prejudices of particular States to their own parti 


hence, the same objection will be repeated. 


then, when will be the proper time ? The answer will be, | cular practice, which cannot fail to have its effect upon 


that, to such’ as made the objection, that time will never 
come—the four. years between the last and the next Pre- 
sidential election is just as long as it ever will be between 
those periodical occurrences. 

It is also said, that the number of resolutions, and the 
yarious plans which have been proposed, is another objec- 
tion to our proceeding in this undertaking. ‘That circum- 
stance may, and I fear will, occasion some difficulty, and 
probably the greatest which may be found, in settling 
down upon any given proposition; but at certainly does 
not prove that the attempt ought not seriously to be made ; 
on the contrary, it is but another proof that the state of 
things requires it; that the country expects it ; that the 
People are ripe for it; that the necessity of the case is 
apparent, from actual experiment ; and hence it is, that 
propositions. from all. parts of the Union have poured in 
upon us, the whole of them pointing to such a change in 
the mode of electing these officers, as shall prevent the 
choice from being referred to Congress. This, I believe, 


ig a strong feature in all the resolutions which have been | if not the very b i 
trons est, rhi f; 
submitted, except that grave resolve of the gentleman | as the best mode. a a cas 


from Pennsylvania, {Mr. Mrver) which, in effect, asks! But, upon that resolution. which proposes so to amend ` 


| 


:who, like me, have their preference as to the mode of 


many who think with me, that the great desideratum is to 
prevent the election from being referred to this House. 
With such—and, if Tam not mistaken, they constitute a 
great majority both of Congress and of the nation—the 
dispute is not about the end to be attained, but as to the 
mode by which it shall be effected. Important as may be 
these differences in the mode of exercising by the People 
the choice in this election, when compared with the mo: 
mentous question whether the Congress or the People 
shall choose, they become but secondary considerations, 
and form the proper subjects of mutual concession and 
fair compromise. And, though i feel the fullest convic- 
tions of the propriety of the mode of choosmg, which. 
I shall attempt to advocate, yet’ £ will here take occasion - 
to say : keep the election of President away from here} 

let it begin and end with the People; and F am prepared : 
to meet at the common. akar of'.our. country, all those: 


choosing, and'endeavor, by a union of purpose, to adopt 
greed oi: 
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the Constitution as to prevent the election from devolving | may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
upon Congress, there is no middle ground ; we must here | ber of Senators and Representatives to which such State 
take. sides. We are not here adjusting the manner, in | may be entitled in Congress. Now, the argument that 
which the People shall exercise this invaluable right, but | this power of appointing electors belongs to the States, 
we are deciding whether they shall enjoy itat all. Whe- į purely in their sovereign and independent character, 
ther they shall keep it, or whether it shall be taken from | proves too much. A State is a State, the Union over. 
them. And, having taken our ground, we must maintain | Delaware, with its one Representative and three electors, 
it with patience, perseverance, and determined resolu- j as a State, possesses all the attributes of sovereignty which 
tion, worthy of so good a cause. : _.. | belong to the State of New York, which, by the Consti- 
Tels arrow must be true to its aim, or his child will | tution, is entitled to thirty-six. The latter, then, cannot 
bleed. This youthful but Herculean Republic must stran- | have this advantage over the former on the ground that 
gle the monster Patronage, or it will strangle him, _ they are both States : for, in that respect they are equal, 
Mr. Chairman: In support of the second resolution, and each would be entitled exactly to the same number. 
proposing an. uniform mode of. electing by districts,” Ij But it is upon the principle, that, in conferring the power 
shall not spend the time of the committee in shewing, that | in question, the Constitution has gone beyond the corpo- 
it is preferable to the practice in some States, of choosing | rate character of the State, and has adapted the number 
electors by the Legislature.. That practice has found so | both of Representatives and electors, to the actual enu- 
few friends here, that it can have no claims to competi: | meration of inhabitants in each State. 
tion. And, in making the comparison between the gene- | So far, then, as the analogy holds good between mem- 
| ral ticket and district systems, F shall avoid, as much as | bers of the House of Representatives and electors, the 
i possible, the arguments used by others who have pre- | argument that the right of choosing the latter is purely 
; ceded me on the same side—1 should obliterate, rather | and entirely federative, must fall to the ground. J admit 
than deepen, the plain tracks which they have made. | that the two electors, corresponding with the two Sena- 
The gentlemen who have supported, with so much zeal tors from each State, has more the semblance of the fede- 
and ability, the propriety and essential right of a State to | rative character, but this would only prove, that, as to 
vote altogether according to the general ticket plan, | electors, the representative principle was adopted in both 
have, with much force, and probably some effect, contend- | its popular and federative features. 
ed that, according to the spirit and whole frame of the{ In this respect, however, we are not determining what 
Constitution, the right of the States to choose electors is | the Constitution is, but what it should be ; and the ques- 
based on the federative, and not on the popular principle. | tion is, whether the power of choosing electors, is either 
_ This argument has been so fully anticipated by the gen- | in whole or in part necessarily federative ? 1 bave already 
~ tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. McDvrrre) and so well j attempted to show that, in principle, it is, and should be, 
attended to by my colleague, (Mr. Pork) that I szall ja popular right; that the number of People competent 
content myself with presenting to it but one additional | to have a voice in the election should, to that extent, be 
: Opposing argument, which I think I can sustain by the | a uni, and, consequently, each State should be divided 
© Constitution itself. The principle assumed is, that the | into as many districts as the number of electors to which 
power is purely and entirely federative ; my answer is, | they are entitled. But how is it in practice ? When cach 
that the Constitution has assimilated this power of choos- | district votes for a single man for its elector, the voters 
_ ing electors to the power of choosing Representatives to | have the opportunity of acting upon their personal know- 
Congress ; it has adopted the same rule with regard to | ledge of his character and probity. They have the means 
the numbers of each ; it has based the right of choosing | of judging whether he can be trusted to give the vote for 
Representatives most clearly on the popular principle ; | them which they would give. They know whether he 
and it has made the other, in all its material and striking | stands pledged, and whether they can depend on him to 
affinities, exactly like it. redem his pledge. 

In the House of Representatives, the People arc repre-| How stands the case when the aggregate population of 
sented according to their numbers; and not the S¥ules, }a State vote for the whole number of clectors together ? 
regardless of their numbers. ‘The Constitution directs | To make out a list of candidates, a caucus nomination, or 
that “the number of Representatives shall not exceed | some concentration of opinion, in the first instance, is ne- 
one for every thirty thousand, but each State shall have one | cessary. The election comes on—the voters go to the 

` Representative ;” and the power was granted to Congress | polls—a long list of names are presented—they are told 
» to increase, at stated periods, the number that should be | that the men on that are the candidates who will vote for 
entitled to this one Representative. ‘Then, at whatever | Ato be President. Ancther of equal length is presented, 
number the ratio shall be fixed, that number, as one inte- | and these they are informed will vote for B. A list for 
gral, and for this purpose independent, part of the whole | every Presidential candidate is handed about—the voters 
population, has its own and sole Representative in this i know nothing, in most instances, either of the men or the 
House ; it has the right to choose who he shall be, and the | Management by which cither of these lists of candidates 
power to hold him to a strict accountability to them, for ; came to be nominated ; what promises they have made 
the duties: which its choice imposes on him. And in this | to vote for the man of their choice, or whether they ought 
choice, and this responsibility, consists the great security | to be confided in to fulfil their engagements, And, in 
which the People have upon their Representatives. No-! this way, a freeman has this alternative—cither to take 
thing could more effectually destroy that security than the | every thing on trust, when he is about to exercise his 
blending of these with some fifteen or thirty other Re-/ dearest and most important privilege, or to withhold it 
presentative numbers, ju which this right of choice and | altogether. Of the two evils, he frequently chooses the 
responsibility, possessed by any one ratio of population, | latter, which is one reason why so few yotes are given at 
“orany greater number less than a majority of those con- | these elections. 


stitutmg these divisions, might be wholly lost, borne} Let us next inguire what advantage the mode of elect- 
down, and destroyed. This is the true rule, both with | ing by general ticket can be to any of the States. I know 
regard to representation‘in Congress, and representation | that some of the large States resort to it for the purpose. 
‘by electors; the principle equally applies to both cases, | of uniting their whole strength, and bringing their undi- 
and, if it is not expressed in the letter, it is to be inferred | vided vote in favor of a candidate, who may have a bare 
from the-spirit of the Constitution -as it is. majority of the State ; but the united vote in one State 

Asto electors, the Constitution directs that “each State | is just the same, in proportion to its population, as it is in 
shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof! another. No, sir, I am mistaken ; the smaller the State, 
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the greater is that relative strength. Take, for example, 
a State entitled to thirty-six votes, and another entitled 
to three ; the former has only an elector for every forty 
thousand, with the small fractions of two-seventeentlis 
over ; the latter has its elector for its forty thousand inha- 
bitants, and two electors more ; and, in this manner, all 
the States between these two extremes, put forth their re- 
lative strength—the smaller the State the greater is the 
strength, in proportion to its numbers, on account of the 
two electors corresponding with the two Senators. If, 
then, the general ticket gives to those States which use it 
anadvantage over those which do not, on the ground of 
self-defence, it may be expected that all who L:.ve not 
adopted it, will find its adoption necessary. Bring that 
about, and it is easy to see thgt the large States will lose 
their relative strength, while the small States will be the 
gainers, by having the advantage on their side. 

Another argument opposed to the general ticket plan, 
is, that, when adopted by one, it acts as a kind of moral 
coercion upon all to adopt it. No matter how strongly 

the district system might be preferred by some of the 
States—when the general ticket practice is pursued by 
others, the districted States must cither yield their own 
most favorite mode, or permit the others to gain an ad- 
vantage over them in the clection ; neither of which 
ought they to he subjected to. ‘There is wanting here 
the necessary, and, perhaps, the only, limitation upon po- 
litical liberty ; that is, “the right to do whatever does not 
injure another.” That state of things cannot be right 
which leaves it in the power of one State to compel ano- 
ther, in all respects its equal, either to part with the privi- 
lege of electing, in its own way, or permit an advantage 
to be taken of it in the clection. 

This argument leads us to the proposition for prescrib- 
ing an uniform mode of electing. But betore 1 dismiss this 
part of the subject, I must take one moment to brush 
away the dust which all the gentlemen opposed to these 
resolutions attempt to throw in oureyes. We are, by ali 
of them, reminded of the partial representation of the 
slave population in those States where it exists. And the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, (Mr. Prance) has given us 
a calculation, from which he. assumes the fact, that this 
constitutional representation amounts to twenty-five nem- 
bers on this floor. Be it so. By that same Constitution, 
so much vencrated and so little loved by some gentlemen, 
an ample equivalent is given. Ifthat population produces 
twenty-five Representatives, it also produces an excess of 
about twelve and an half per cent. of direct tax, which 
is taken off the States where slavery does not exist, and 
laid on those where it docs : and this, in times of general 
pressure, when the resources of money and credit are 
nearly spent, and revenue must be raised, is an item in 
the account of profit and Joss, which gladdens the eyes of 
the gainers, perhaps more than the sight of its equivalent 
in representation here may do. 

The reasons in favor of uniformity in the mode of elect- 
ing are so plain and obvious, that 1 need not spend time in 
bringing them forth to view. By that process the power 
of appointing will be every where equalized : the respon- 
sibility resulting from it every where the same. j 

The next proposition which I choose to consider, as in- 
volved in one of these resolutions, is that of dispensing 
with electors altogether, and permitting the People to 
vote directly tor the President and Vice President.’ 

It must be obvious, that, if they are even faithful, they 
are, at best, unnecessary and useless. If unfaithful, they 
ave worse than useless. J hold it to be right, not only to 
place the election as near to the People as possible, but 
to prevent the least removal of it from them. It is their 
one business, and why should they not be allowed to do 
3t? Do gentlemen think that they have not the necessa- 
zy information to enable them to act. for themselves? Hf 
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they do, they are greatly mistaken. Why are all these . 
thousands and tens of thousands of documents printed 
and scattered through the land? Of what avail are the 
six hundred newspapers, which circulate over the whole 
Union, the books, the benefits ef intercourse, the learn: 
ing, the science, and, above all, the sound native stock of 
common sense and common honesty, to be found at ev: 
ery fireside? If they need more of the means. of infor- 
mation, make them the actual doers of this great work of | 
making Presidents, and, my word for it, they will soon - 
qualify themselves for the work. Let a man know what 
he has to do, if you want him to learn how to doit. But 
how is it, that more information is required to enable the 
voters properly to act, in voting for the President them. | 
selves, directly, than in voting for electors to vote for 
them. ‘he direct vote has all the advantages of simpli: 
city : the voting for electors all the disadvantages of com- 
plexity. In exercising the right of suffrage, the mode 
which is the shortest, most ‘simple, easiest to be under- 
stood, and withal the most certain, has every thing to re- 
commend it. Besides, nothing can be better calculated 
to awaken that degree of interest which is necessary to 
induce the People to attend to.the election, than to put 
it in thcir power to vote directly for the men of their 
choice, to fill these great offices. By placing the elec- 
tors between them and the object of their choice, you 
throw a damper upon the interest which they ought to 
feel. Hence it may, and often will be, the case, that the 
People in the country will not attend the elections, while 
afew, who live in the towns and villages where the elec- 
tions are held, decide the vote of a whole district, and 
probably of a whole State, different from the way it would 
bedecided, if the votes had generally been given ; but- I 
will not attempt further to prove, what one short, ques- 
tion must demonstrate. Why employ others to do for < 
you that which you can better do yourself? A case has 
been stated by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Ste 
venson) for another purpose in this debate, which oc- 
curred in Maryland at the last election, which is a strik- 
ing illustration of the proposition Iam now contending 
for. Ifhis information of that case be correct, and Lam 
not authorized to question it, in that case, if 1 understood 
him right, there were in one district two electoral candi- 
dates in favor of Mr. Adams, one for General Jackson, 
and perhaps one for Mr. Crawford; the two candidates 
for Adams received, together, some two or three bwn- 
dred votes more than the candidat for Jackson ; but the 
latter had morc votes than either of the former, and, con- 
sequently, gave the vote of that district. Upon this state- 
ment, I would as unhesitatingly say, that, by the defect 
in the Constitution now in question, Mr. Adams was de- 
prived of that vote, which, by the will of the district, he 
was entitled to, as 1 would pronounce that, by another de- 
fect, referring that clection to this House, Gen. Jackson 
was deprived of the office of President, which, by the choice 
ofthe nation, Ae was entitled to. have understood thata 
very strong casealsooccurred in theclose contest for the 
sixteen votesofOhio. About five hundred citizens came to 4 
the polis and voted directly for General Jackson ; some of 
them having his name written on the blank leaves of their 
bibles. These votes being direct, and not for electors, 
were all rejected, no doubt to the great gratification of 
some county court Lawyer and village politicians, who 
were chuckling at the mistake. Ihave heard some euri- 
ous account of the suppression of an electoral vote in Mis- 
souri, but do not recollect the particulars. ie 
It is time, Mr. Chairman, that. I should approach -the 

all important provision contained in these resolutions, that 
is, ‘that the Constitution ought to be amended in such 
manner as to prevent the election of President and Vice 
President from devolving on Congress.” This powel 
was made contingent, and, from the known views of thë 
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framers of the Constitution, and the whole volume of evi- 
dence which contemporaneous exposition furnishes, it 
was thought to.be remote, and barely within the reach of 
possibility ; but past experience, and the actual acquaint- 
ance with the true state of things, as they are, and as 
they are likely to be, must produce, in the mind of every 
impartial observer, the settled, steadfast conviction, that 
this power, at first intended to be contingent and remote, 
will become frequent, common, predominant. In prac- 
tice, the power of Congress will take the place of the 
right of the People. The People, who, of right, should 
enjoy and effectually exercise this power, will retain the 
name and form, without the substance and the benefits of 
it. Precedents will draw after them practice ; one elec- 
tion by Congress will lead to another ; and, as the recur- 
rence becomes more frequent and fashionable, allits ten- 
dencies will gain strength; and, to the same extent, the 
right will pass away from the People, or dwindle into no- 
thing, Let alone this feature of the Constitution, and the 
practice of making Presidents in this House will become 
as firmly engrafted as any of its fundamental principles,or 
as it would have been, if no other means had been pro- 
vided. If, then, you mean to take this power into your 
own hands, come out fairly and amend the Constitution, 
by saying that the People shall have nothing to do with 
it; save them from the mockery of retaining a right which 
you will deprive them of using—of a nominal power which 
they never can exert ; do this, and give us an opportunity 
of seeing, openly, what we now have to oppose in dis- 
guise. Power once acquired, no matter how, will sel- 
dom want the means of its own perpetuation ; a voluntary 
surrender is never to be expected. I understood the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Srorns) to say, that, if 
Congress should even abuse this power, in the election 
of a President, that was no reason why they ought not to 
retain it; the People might also abuse it. Let us exa- 
mine this argument. Will the People abuse it? I an- 
swer, for the best of all possible reasons, they will not— 
they have no interest in abusing it ; on the contrary, their 
highest interest, their deepest concern, their common 
welfare, and their only safety, consist in their using it pro- 
perly. As the gentleman has supposed that Congress 
might abuse their power, let us make a more violent and 
unlikely supposition ; let us, if we can, suppose that the 
People might be weak or wicked enough to do so. 
Whose business, but their own, would it be, if they did ? 
Who would the act injure, but themselves? And who, 
so well as themselves, could correct the evil and apply 
the remedy? And would they fail to do it? No, Sir; 
but I am warranted in going much farther, and saying,that 
“that which a whole People wills to do, they have the 
undoubted right to do.” 

That gentleman, who believes, with so much devotion, 
in the infallibility of Congress, affects great concern at 
the idea of the People ruining themselves. When awak- 
cned to a sense of their own interest, and induced by a 
sense of their own danger, they step furth to act the part 
that freemen should do, it is called excitement. That 
gentleman is a great enemy to this kind of excitement ; 
his mind seemed agitated at the thoughts of it; and ever 
and anon he blustered about “a military chieftain,” “vox 
ti preterea nihil” We may, indeed, ‘tell from whence 
it cometh ;? we cannot tell whither it goeth. I believe 
it has not gone into black and white—“* Qur Army swore 
terribly in Flanders,” 

_ But, to prevent the People from abusing their own pri- 
vileges, it is contended that this power of making Presi- 
dents, is lodged where it should be ; not in the People, 
but in their Representatives ; the People are, then, I in- 
fer, to be saved from themselves, and it is to be put in the 
power of the ambitious, the cunning, and the corrupt, to 
complete this work of destruction for them. 

But, has Congress abused this power? I would afirm 
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that it had; but, as it is my purpose to speak of charac- 
ters, rather than individuals, 1am content that the free, 
unbiassed, unbought judgments of the American People, 
should give the response to this question. Will Congress 
certainly abuse this power | The unanswered arguments 
which have been urged, founded in the depravity of our 
nature, our weakness, our ambition, our situations here, 
our relations to the Executive ; the operations of his ex- 
tensive infiuence and patronage, if truth can prevail,must 
have shown that, in the hands of Congress, the abuse is 
next to inevitable. 

These arguments have placed the subject on its true 
ground, where the existing state of things, with all their 
natural tendencies, must fix it. And that is much higher 
ground than need be occupied, for the certain success of 
this resolution. I will state the principle upon which it 
may be safely rested: Is not this power, in the hands of 
Congress, Hable to abuse? I put it to the members of 
this House to answer me that question, from what we 
know of ourselves ; from what we have scenand believe, 
with respect to others; from the circumstances which 
surround us; from the motives which may actuate ; the 
influence which may be exerted upon us; our proneness 
to temptation ; our love of power ; and a thousand other 
considerations, which the mind, honestly in search of 
truth, cannot help to find. Are we prepared to say, that 
this power is not liable to abuse here ? No, Sir, we can- 
not; we know that it may be—that it can be abused ; 
then send it away—part with it at once—give it up to its 
rightful owners—take off the broad reproach of suspicion 
which rests upon us—restore the Representatives of the 
People to what they were chosen for, and what the Con- 
stitution intended them to’ be—legislators, and nothing 
but legislators. Let us resume the dignity of our stations, 
and the importance of our charactcrs. Gentlemen speak 
of the confidence which should be felt and maintained for 
Congress—the dignity of its members. I hope it will so 
decide this question, as to entitle it to a nation’s confi- 
dence, and, by preserving its purity, secure, unshaken, 
that confidence. As to the rest, God preserve its mem- 
bers from the dignity of office brokers and President ma. 
kers. We want no Warwicks, with their vassals, here— 
no king makers, that would disgrace the name of Nevel ! 

We are admonished, from different quarters, of the mis. 
chief that these Resolutions, and the debates on them, 
will produce ; and, if they must be supported, a kind of 
well-fashioned courtesy, respectful moderation, is re- 
quired ; by all which, I understand, is meant, that those 
out of power should know their places, and learn sub- 
mission—let “ the powers that be,” manage things in their 
own way. Suppose these orders, given “by authority,” 
should be disobeyed? What then ?—proscriptions and 
gag laws! If so, come on—come quickly—let’s know 
the worst. 

The same gentleman, frem New York, (Mr. Storrs} 
undertook to show, thatanen in power never did, nor ne- 
ver could, destroy any Government, but teat Govern- 
ments were only in danger by men out of power; and, 
finding that he could not be sustained, either by reason 
or matter of fact, became poetical, at the expense of these 
poor powerless People—he drew largely upon Milton. 
From his example, 1 will take the liberty of quoting, from 
the “ Rights of Man,” (a work of not very high authority, 
as I understand, at White Hall,) the description of the 
National Assembly of France, as worthy of imitation by 
this assembly, whether in or out of power. It was the 
assembly which was convened while the King was yet on 
the throne, and which undertook, not to revolutionise the 
Government, but to define the nights of the subject, and 
limit the prerogative of the Crown ; and of which the great 
and good Lafayctte was the “ Magnus Apollo.” It is thus 
given: 

“Speech is, in the first place, one of the essential 
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* rights of man, always retained ; and, with respect to 
< the National Assembly, the use of it is their. duty, and, 
“« the nation is their authority. Feeling the dignity of 
“s their character, they support it- Their parliamentary 
«‘ language, whether for or against the measure, is free, 
“t bold, and manly, and extends to all the circumstances 
“© of the case.” - 

“If any matter or subject, respecting the Executive 
“© Department, or the person who presides in it; (the 
“ King) comes before them, itis debated on with the 
* spirit of men, and the language of gentlemen, and their 
«answer, or address, is returned inthe same style. They 
« stand not aloof, with the gaping vacuity of vulgar igno- 
«s rance, nor bend with the cringe of sycophantic insigni- 
“‘ficance. The graceful pride of truth knows no ex- 
sí tremes, and preserves, in every latitude of life, the 
t right angled character of man.” 

I think the character here drawn, worthy, at least, of 
my imitation ; and, if the admonitions before alluded to 
were intended to mean what £ have supposed, they are 
lost on me. I hope, Sir, that 


I was made to be myself, 

To think my own thoughts, and speak them too ; 
And not that flitting following thing, 

That is but shadow of what others say and do. 


When I cease to be so, the strong armed, strong minded, 
clear sighted, axe-men of the forest, whom I am proud to 
serve, and to whose will only “ I bow with submission,” 
will hew me down as a cumberer of the ground, and right- 
ly too. 

A few words now about a Congress President. Who 
makes him? “We, the People of the United States ?” 
No, Sir, we the servants of the People—a grade of work- 
men below the journcymen, fixes him up ; the master’s 
hand is not in the work. Who is he responsible to ? 
Those who made him. The creature, as well in a state 
of political existence, as in the natural, must be depen- 
dent upon his crentor—‘in their hands are the issues of 
his politica) life.” All our theories, and all our practice, 
upon the principles of good government, prove that the 
Legislative and the Executive departments should be 
placed and preserved as distinct from, and as indepen- 
dent of, cach other, as the regularity of action can per- 
mit. Instead of this, tlre defect in the Constitution against 
which I am contending, does, in practice, give to cach 
the power of producing and re-producing one another. 
This ought not so to be: each one, for itsclt, should owe 
its being, and feel its responsibility to the same popular, 
sovereign will—the great fountain head of power, puri- 
ty, and intelligence. The power that is exerted in pro- 
ducing the agent, is the only safe standard by which to 
measure his responsibility : and the debt of gratitude, the 
return of affection, the obligations of duty, draw him 
closely down to the place from whence they came, and 
no where else. Is it right, can it be endured, that 
the People’s Chief Magistrate, the States’ great Federal 
head, should be constituted and controlled, by any earth- 
ly power but their own ? 

The i gentleman from New York (Mr. Srorns) has, in 
a very imposing attitude, advanced a proposition which 1 
must be allowed to notice, as no reply has yet been made 
to it. He inquires whether, when a President appoints 
his political friends, he pays, or when he appoints his po- 
‘itical adversaries, he buys? Tanswer, he may do both, 
and yetneither pay norbuy. He asks, triumphantly, was 
Bayard bought !—was Poinsett bought ? Lanswer, no, 
neither were bought. And further, Fox was not paid— 
Carnot was not bought ; but Woolsey was paid, and Tal- 
leyrand was bought, (whenever the highest bidder pre- 
sented himself.) Yes, Sir, and Jadas Iscariot was bought. 
Į have thought, before now, if our masters—our constitit- 
ents—-were to present themselves here. on the ere of a 
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Presidential election, and say to us, you have we chosen, 
but one of you is a Devil—one of you will betray us—how 
we should all begin tolook one upon another ; and if there 
were a Judas among us, he would most likely be the first 
one to stare them in the face, and inquire, ‘‘is it T +-do 
you mean me?” But Judas had a sop given to him, af- 
ter it was dipt—fit token of what was to be the wages of 
his iniquity. Judas lov’d sop—so does every other Ju: 
das——and, as he gulp’d it down, the Devil entered—his 
prepossessions, judgment, conscience, and all, must bave 
fallen into very bad hands. i 

I refer to these, out of the thousand examples which 
history furnishes, to show, that, although friends and ene- 
mies may be appointed to office and power, without being 
paid or bought, yet, under different circumstances, men 
have been both’ paid and bought—‘ May we profit by 
their examples!” I know that comparisons are invidious 
—3 maké none. I will not further continue the parallel, 
through this House or elsewhere. That Goddess of the 
wing’d car, [pointing to the Genius of History over the 
entrance to the Hall,] will record the deeds that are done 
and doing; and if, in contemporaneous trial, ‘ oppres- 
sion’s gilded hand should shove by justice,” posterity 
will pronounce a judgment, from which there will be no 
appeal. é 

Gentlemen attempt to divert our attention from the de: 
fects in the Constitution, by expressing a reverence for 
its framers approaching to idolatry. Sit, to those who 
shared in the struggle for independence, and laid the dee 
foundations of our Government, I claim an equal partici- 
pation in rendering the full tribute of regard which is due 
to mortal men. ‘They gave us the charter of our liberty ; 
they could not, Heaven did not, give us a charter of exs 
emption from the weakness and the wickedness of human 
nature. No, Sir, inthe days ofour Fathers, the golden 
age of pristine purity-—-when, according to one gentle- 
man on this floor, “the political little finger” of our States- 
men could almost work miracles ; and, according to ano- 
ther, the palest star in that firmament, outshone the whole 
galaxy of these degencrate times—cven then our country 
produced an Arnold! And who was Arnold? | Some ob- 
scure, degraded, scape-gallows felon? No, Sir, no ; he 
was found in front -of the foremost rank of Patriots, with’ 
a wreath of glory on his brow, which the rough hand of 
time could not tear away—this man became a traitor ! 

In the first great contest for the Presidential Chair, the 
second man in the nation aspired to be the first—he was 
disappointed, and became a traitor! In the soul-trying 
times of the last war, we witnessed a troubling of the we- 
ters—a whole convention was spawned, which, in the opi 
nions of the Republicans of that day, were little better 
than traitors! It is to extraordinary times, and trying oc- 
casions, that we must look for extraordinary development 
of character ; then it is that sterling worth, rare endow- 
ment, or unknown merit, is brought to light, or, being’ 
known, receives its confirmation; and then it is, that those 
who gained credit for what they never had, find them- 
selves weighed and wanting. 

: Butis it enough for us that we have had great and good 
ancestors? Not unless we are worthy of them, and wor- 
thy, too, of our own posterity : for, in a little while, we, 
also, shall be ancestors. Then we shall be looked to for 
examples: and what bright examples—-what improve- 
ments shall we furnish, fit for the imitation and praise of 
future times? Shall ali the lights of science, of practical: 
liberty, and experience, be lost on us ? Is the debt which 
we owe to remain unbonded, unsecured ?—for, we must 
not forget that we owe the same debt to our country, and’ 
those that shall come after us, that they did who havé 
gone before—yes, a much larger debt: ‘‘for, where 
much is given, much will be required.” Are we to fold 
our arms, while the power, which is to make one man 
stronger than the whole nation, is passing away from the 
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eople to the Executive, before our eyes? If we do,some 
-ofus may yet live to see the time, when that, which is 
‘now acquired by stealth and fraud, will be seized upon by 
‘ferce—when that, which was at first but matter of acci- 
‘dent or convenience, will be claimed as matter of right— 
when that, which is now done in secret, shall be proclaim- 
| edon the house top. It will then be too late to say, “AH 
men are born free and equal’’—too late to sing, ‘* Hail Co- 
tunbia, happy land.” 

Some future Cato may. mourn over the long lost Hber- 
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and ought tobe made. The present mode of electing 
the President, gives to the People the shadow, but not 
the substance. It deludes them with the appearance of 
power, and cheats them of the reality. It is no wonder 
that they go out. coolly, and with indifference, -to the 
polls ! They do not exercise their privileges with the spi- 
rit of freemen! They feel that their vote is not given 
for the President, but for an elector, and that elector, 
when he has once obtained his power, can use it as he 
shall think proper. It isno longer in the control of the 


ties of his country ; he may, indeed, despair of inspiring | People, and it often happens that the vote will be used, 
his degraded, enslaved countrymen, with the hardy vir- | not to express their will, but to effect some selfish and sin- 
tues of freemen, by the blood-stirring notes of martial mu- | ister end: for so great will be the diversity of preference 
sic, or by unfurling the Star-spangled Banner of their for- | in the different parts of the Union, that there is not the 


mer fame ; but his unconquered spirit will break forth in 
Janguage like this— 


‘© Is there not some chosen curse, 

Some hidden thunder in the stores of Heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, 

To blast the man that owes his greatness 

To his country’s rain ?” 


Mr. LECOMPTE said, that he had never, on any oc- 
casion, risen to speak in public, with a greater or more 
painful sense of embarrassment than that which he now 


smallest likelihood that any one candidate will, in future, 
receive the votes of a majority sufficient to elect him. 
| Each State has its own great man, whom it prefers to the 
great man of any other State. Each section of the Union 
has some candidate whom it prefers to the candidate of 
another section, and the competition becomes thus so di- 
vided and subdivided, that it nced not be expected that 
another Presidential election shall ever take place with- 
outa reference to this House. As tothe corruptibility of 


on this floor, who will not say there is as much purity 
? Ci 


l this House, I do not believe there is a single gentleman 
| 


experienced. He was fully aware, that the subject on | here, as is to be found in the same number of respecta- 
_ which he was about to speak, had already undergone a/ ble individuals in any other place ; but: we wish to remove 
lengthy discussion, and that the House was, at tbis hour, | the election from this House, because it is a responsibil- 
much exhausted. The state, too, of his own health, | ity we do not desire to exercise. It exposes us, whether 


admonished him, that it would be more prudent to abstain 
from the effort of addressing the committee ; but, the 
duty he owed to his constituents, was paramount to all 
these considerations. Should he remain silent on a sub- 
jectin which they had so deep and vital an interest, they 
would have reason to think, either that he was negligent 
of his duty, or had become a traitor to it. He was ap- 
prised, that it was not in his power to change the opinion 
of perhaps a single member 
the sentiments of his constitu 


_ of importance, and the anxiety produced by its discus- 
` sion was proportionably great ; it asthe every class of 
the community ; it was not con 


most distinguished, to the discussions and decisions of 
_ this House, as affecting a right the most dear to them. In 


every attempt to touch the Constitution. 


ed their candor, and did not doubt the sincerity of their | 
veneration for the Constitution. But, however great that 
veneration might be, and however well deserved, gen- 
tlemen ought to remember, that instrument has now been | 
subinitted to the test of forty years’ experience, and, | 
with whatever wisdom it might have been framed, (and 
none appreciated more fully than he, the talent or the 
patriotism of its framers,) it has been proved defective 
mone very important point. Would gentlemen deny | 
that the People of the United States are possessed of| 
sufficient virtue and sufficient intelligence to make al 
change in their Constitution, when they find that any 
part of it is productive of evil? The wisdom of our fr | 
thers, their integrity, and their modesty, were too great 
to sufer them to cherish the intention that no change 
should ever be made in the instrument they produced. It 
seemed, indeed, to be the opinion of one gentleman, | 
(Mr. Evsuerr) that we are not permitted even to attempt 
achange. But that is a doctrine to which he could nev- 
er subscribe. He believed thata change might be made, | 


i power. 
ined to men in public! man whom the People, if left to the exercise of their 
life ; it was felt, alike, by the poor man in his cottage ; | fece choice, will always select. 
and the very humblest looked up, in common with the | ample of the last election. 


justly or not, to suspicions of the most painful and de- 
grading kind. Why gentlemen should argue so strenu- 
ously for keeping it in this body, he could not conceive. 
| Had nota recent clection proved, that the People, under 
| all the disadvantages of their present mode of choosing a 
President, had given toa man, who was rejected by this 
House, very nearly a sufficient number of votes to elect 
him, and more votes than either of the other candidates : 


; but the duty of expressing | Was it mot natural that the People should wish to have 
ents was not vacated on that | this election under their own eontrol ? 
account. The subject was one of the very first degree | and they ought to enjoy it. 
hu 


It was their right, 
Nor need the gentleman be 
nder the smallest uneasiness lest they should abuse their 
The man of real and substantial merit, is the 


Look again at the ex- 
Aman, who, in the opinion 


,of many, before the election, would not poll, when fair- 
ly presented as a candid 
advocating the resolutions of his friend from South Caro- | candidate on his back) 
lina, he was met, at the very threshold, by gentlemen of | 
very eminent abilities, who undertook to show, in forci- | nation had had its eye for cigh 
ble and impressive language, the danger inseparable from } ported by the politicians of th 


gta 
aie, 


and, (with another Western 
came into this House by an over. 
vate, while other gentlemen, on whom the 
teen years, who were sup- 
e country, and from whom 


whelming 


> He did full jus- | the most strenuous exertions were made by those who 
tice, both to their talents and to their motives; he admir- i expected to share in the bene 


fits of their elevation, fell 
far in the rear, Mr. Chairman, merit has its charms ; 
great services haye their charms. The People feel them, 
and claim itas a right to express thal feeling. Ought 
they not to be indulged in doing so ? A President of the 
United States shouid be a man in whom all the People of 
the United States have an avowed interest, founded on 
services rendered to the country at large. A man should 
not be elected because he happens to come from one sec- 
tion of the United States, and in the administration of 
Government, will have a favorable eve towards the inter- 
ests of that section. No, Sir, he ought to be a man who 
will administer equal justice to all his fellow citizens, and 
who, in the discharge of his solemn public functions, will 
know no difference between friends and enemjes—adyc- 
cate and opponent. : ; 

I will now turn, fora moment, to the arguments of the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. EVERETT. } 
That gentleman, if I understocd him, Maintains, that 
every attempt to amend the Constitution, is a preach of 
our duty, anda violation of the oath we havf taken to 
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support the Constitution ; and that we have no right 
even to consider such a proposition. Sir, this is.a doc- 
trine which I never expected to hear any where, far less 
on this floor. Itis, indeed, the strangest proposition I 
have ever yet heard. Sir, I say we have a right toamend 
the Constitution. The Constitution itself secures to us 
this right. Whatis its language, Sir? [Here Mr. L. 
quoted the Constitution, to show the power.] With lan- 
guage like this staring him in the face, will any gentle- 
man say, we may not even consider 2 proposition to 
amend this instrument? Sir, we have no right to any 
privilege in the Government, if we have no right to alter 
the government. It is the People’s, and they may change 
St at will, The gentleman says, he would sooner lay 
down his hand, and havc it cut off, than hold it up in fa- 
vor of any alteration of the Constitution. But, I say, T 
would sooner lay down my hand, and have it cut off, than 
not hold it up in favor of alteration, whenever I am con- 
vinced that alteration isnecded. The gentleman, too, 
tells us, that the President of the United States has no 
power, or none, atleast, that is worth talking about. 
‘No power, Sir? What says this instrument ? [Here Mr. 
L. quoted the second article of the Constitution.] Is this 
no power, Sir—this no patronage? Sir, the President 
nominates almost every officer in the service of Govern- 
ment—and when did you ever hear of a nomination of 
his not being confirmed by the Senate? It is a rare oc- 
eurrence. All his nominations are confirmed; and is 
this no power? Sir, itisthe strongest of power. Ifthe 
President of the United States has no power, he is as use- 
tess as that marble figure that is propped up over our 
heads. If he has no power, he can do no good. Sir, he 
‘should have power—great power. I wish him to have 

ower; but { wish this power put in those hands which 
the People select to hold it. 

The Constitution, as it stands, makes no certain pro- 
vision for the election of a President. It says, indeed, 
that if an election fails to be made by the Electoral Col- 
Jege, that the House of Representatives may then elect 
from the three highest candidates. But itis not compul- 
sory upon them to do so; and, if they should think pro- 
per not to make a President, there willbe none. So, in 
Jike manner, the Senate has power to make a Vice Pre- 
sident; but it is not compulsory upon them to do so; 
and, if the Senate should also decline, there will be no 
Vice President ; and thus the Executive Department of 
the Government will be vacant ; nor can it, in a Consti- 
tutional manner, be filled. Thiscertainly is a fact which 
ought at least to be taken into consideration. 

Iam wellawarc, Sir, that it isa matter of very great 
delicacy, to advert, upon this floor, to the circumstan- 
ces which preceded, and were immediately connected 
with the late Presidential election; yet I consider it pro- 
perand necessary torcter to some of them. It was very 
commonly observed, in our public prints, in the West, 
that the Jast two or three Presidents had been taken from 
the Cabinet. hey had each been Secretary of State. 
‘This was considered likely to grow into a dangerous pre- 
cedent. The People were alive to this subject—they felt 
this danger—they were desirous to avert it—and every 
exertion was made to bring an individual into the Presi- 
dential office immediately from the bosom of the People. 

Sir, only two candidates were taken up by the West- 
em Country, and the friends of each took the very same 
grounds. ‘They said it was dangerous to liberty to keep 
up the habit of electing the Secretary of State ; that it 
rave the President the power of selecting his successor ; 
that the Secretary of State would be like the heir appa- 
ventin a monarchy ; and that it was high time to-give us 
a President from the West. When it tumed out that only 
one ofthe Western candidates was among the three high- 
est, the hearts and the hopes of the West were fixed ar- 


dently upon him. The Legislature of Kentucky instruct” 
ed the Representatives of that State in Congress, to vote 
for General Jackson as President. Though divided on 
State matters, they were nearly of one mind upon this, 
Sir, there is no mistake about it. The People of Ken- 
tucky wanted the hero of New Orleans. He was self. 
made ; he rose by merit alone ; he forced himself upon 
the notice of the Government, and owes nothing to pat- 
ronage ; he saved the great commcreial city of New Or 
leans, the key of the Western country ; he saved its 
booty and its beauty ; he saved this Union—for had the 
British conquered at New Orleans, who can say where 
the mischief would have stopped? After the war, he. 
went back to his farm ; but the People did not lose sight $ 
of him—they did not forget him—they will not forget him. 

They called him forth to be a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. He said **it was an office neither to be sought 
nor declined.” Sir, the People delighted to honor hin ; 
and they hoped he would be honored by their Represen- 
tatives. Their feelings were on the tiptoe of anxiety ant 
expectation. They confidently hoped they should at 
length see a man in the Executive Chair, whose elevation 
had been clear of Cabinet influence. 

Sir, they were defeated; their hopes were blighted ; 
and when their anxiety was wrought to the utmost, they 
were told they had no longer any control over the elec- 


ition; that Congress had the power to make a President, 


and that, in their wisdom, they had selected a man dif 
ferent from the candidate selected by the People. Sir, 
their disappointment, their amazement, their indigna- ` 
tion, cannot be expressed. How it happened that a | 
friend, in whom I trusted, on whose integrity I would 
have ventured any thing and every thing, should turn 
suddenly about, should disregard the voice of his constit- ; 
uents, should turn his back upon them, and follow a 
course directly the reverse of their wishes, 1 cannot tell. | 
Lonly know, that when he was held up as a candidate for 
the same office, he was supported every where on the 
ground that we ought to check the dangerous precedent ; 
that the Secretary of State was unfriendly to the interests 
of the West ; that he wanted to give up the Mississippi - 
at Ghent, in order to secure the Cod Fisheries to the | 
New England States ; and I know, that, after he ceased 
to be a candidate, he discovered that the Secretary of 
State, the heir apparent, ought to be chosen, because 
the favorite of the People was a military chieflain ; and , 
then turned round, and talked about ‘ conscience and. 
safe precedents.” Twill not attempt to explain such a 
phenomenon. I do not wish to sting the feelings of avy 
individual, but certain it is, that one of the prominent 
papers in Kentucky, and devoted to his interest, which 
once spoke the language of the People, and urged this 
doctrine, now holds a very different language : and others 
have been entirely silent. Times, it seems, are changed, 
and they have changed with them ; men who were once 
avowed and open enemies, who would scarce bow to each . 
other when they met in the street, are now the most inti 
inate friends, and firm supporters of each other. 

Sir, the People look on ; they behold these things with _ 
astonishment : they ask, how hasthishappened ? I can 
not answer them. © I dare not attempt to explain a scene 
so mysterious. But, Task, is it not right that we should. - 
amend the Constitution? That we should take the elet“ 
tion of President from this House, and should give it to. 
the People? Sir, the People will never believe that the , 
violation of their will is a safe precedent. This has hap- 
pened once—it had nearly happened twice; and, in both 
instances, the danger had arisen from the reference of 
this great question to the House of Representatives. Let 
us take care that we are nota third time exposed tọ th 
same danger. The third time may be fatal. The Pe 
ple will not put up with such doings. Let them ha 
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` dent, and his Cabinet, with all the military force in the 


People may complain, but.their right of choice is gone. 


‘They may turn out their faithless servants, but a servant 


is left, whom they cannot turn out till his term expires. 


Judging from my own feélings, I should conclude that 
every free American, whose ambition prompts him to de- 
. Sire an office of trust and honor, would be too proud to 
| consent to hold it without the will of the majority. Certain 
n itis, that I would never take an office, however great or 
valuable, unless I believed it to be sanctioned by a fair 


majority of my fellow citizens. 


Great fear was expressed at the last election, lest a 
“military chieftain” should be made President; and it 
was assigned as a reason why the will of the People 


should be disregarded, that this “ chieftain,” if elected, 
might, by some means, (it never could be distinctly shown 


how) bring the nation into war. Why should such fears 


be entertained ? What reason can there be to indulge 


such apprehensions? Ofone thing, Mr. Chairman, I feel 


very confident ; if we had had “ the military chieftain” 
for our President in 1814, this Capitol would not have 


» been laid in ashes. But no, Sir, we had a worthy scholar, 
selected according to “ safe precedent,” and no sooner 
did a contemptible detachment of the enemy show them- 
` selves within the bounds of this District, than the Presi- 


vicinity, fled in the utmost precipitation and dismay ; and 
a handful of British soldiery ransacked your Capitol, laid 
waste your halls of legislatinn, and wrapt your public offi- 
_ cesin flames. After such a fact as this, Sir, 1 hope the 
possession of some military skill—the sin of having fought 
or the country—will not be urged as an objection to an 
officer whom your Constitution makes the commander in 


chief. 


Mr. Chairman, I have been but little accustomed to ad- 
dress a public body of this description. Tt isthe first time 
Thave attempted to address this House. I am very con- 


scious, that, in the few remarks I have now submitted, I 


have afforded but little of instruction or amusement. Con- 
fiding, however, in that indulgence which the House is 
ever ready to accord under such circumstances, I shall no 
longer trespass on its patience, but will omit the residue 
of what I had intended to say. - 

On motion of Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, the 
committee then rose, and 

The House adjourned. 


Wepwnespay, Marcu 22, 1826. 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The House, on motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, again went 
into Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, 
Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, in the Chain, on the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. : 

Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, said, that, with- 
out occupying the Committee with preliminary remarks, 


„he would endeavor to show, first, that the plan of electing 


a President, proposed by his colleague, (Mr. McDvrrix, ) 
was not only more liable te abuse than the present sys- 


: tem, but essentially impracticable. If his colleague ob- 
_jected to Congressional Caucuses, composed of distin- 


guished persons, responsible to the People, and high in 
their confidence—whose operations are conducted with 
Vox, TE—-109 


he whole and sole management of the matter.. If they 
re not to have their way, in the choice of President, in 
he name-of the Constitution, where are they to have it ? 

The great check on the abuse of power by the Execu- 
tive, is his responsibility to:those who elected him. He 
iselected by the House of Representatives ; where then 
Will his responsibility be directed? To the House of Re- 
presentatives.. And to whom is the responsibility of the 
House directed? To their constituents. But, if, in the 
election of a President, they have betrayed their consti- 
tuents, where isthe remedy? There is none, Sir. The 
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all the publicity and solemnity of Legislative proceeding 
—he will, if his resolution be adopted, expose the People 
to the machinations of desperate intriguers, without. cha- 
racter, without check; whose insidious plots: will be 
hatched and executed with the silence and concealment 
of treason. If he objects to.the. present system, because, 
by an arithmetical supposition, it may be made to appear 
that a minority may elect a President, against the will of 
the majority, (for no such ¢ase was alleged to have exist- 
ed) from the very nature and effect of his plan, smaller 
minorities will elect to that office persons unknown to the 
great body of the electors; without talent to suggest, 
without address to effect, or public confidence to sustain 
their measures. If, by the present plan, the constituted 
authorities are liable to be corrupted, by the proposed, the 
poison will be more widely diffused—it will be carried to 
the altar and the fireside—it will work into the blood and 
the heart of the country. 

Mr. M. said, his second ground for opposing the amend- 
ment was, because the present organization of the elec- 
toral system was essentially calculated to concentrate 
public opinion on those who deserved public confidence 
-to elect men most distinguished for integrity and abili- 
ties. But, if it could be proven that it was not produc- 
tive of this happy result ; if it even failed every alternate 
time ; still, it was so essential to the sovereignty of the 
States, and their sovereignty so essential to the liberties 
of the People, that he would féel disposed to retain it. 

Mr. M. said, it had been artfully contended, that, by 

the adoption of these amendments, the People would 
have more power in the election of President. The fact 
isnot so. By the Constitution, as it now stands, the Peo- 
ple have a sovereign control over the election of their 
electors. They can elect them by general ticket, by dis- 
tricts, or by the Legislature. On the contrary, the plan 
of his colleague proposed to take from the People of the 
States this sovereign power—this unrestrained freedom in 
the mode of choosing their Chief Magistrate ; and to say 
to them, you shall elect your electors hy districts. 
. Mr. M. said, “notwithstanding these conyictions, he 
would not have trespassed on the committee if the amends 
ment had not been proposed by cne of his colleagues, 
and he had not reason to believe that it was in express 
contradiction to the will of the People of South Carolina. 
The resolution to adopt the District System had been, for 
ten years, to. his knowledge, before that People. It had 
been proposed by three different States, North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, and Néw Jersey, to three successive 
Legislatures, of which he was a member ; and it had been 
either evaded, or positively rejected. Even at the last 
session, the amendments under discussion, he understood, 
had been recommended by the Governor, in his message, 
and, when called up, had been indefinitely postponed. 
This was the more remarkable, as the result of the last 
Presidential election had operated with unexpected se- 
verity on the feelings of the People. Mr. M. said, he 
submitted these facts because he wished the committee 
to receive the amendments as they ought to be received, 
merely as a project of his colleague, unsanctioned by the 
State, and deserving no other consideration than what it 
is entitled to from its own merits. 

He said he was surprised to hear the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Ancurn) say that we had been called 
upon by the People to adopt the first amendment. How, 
when, where, have the People expressed their will? He 
thought the history of these amendments alone, conclu- 
sive evidence to the contrary. In December, 1823, they 
had been submitted to the Heuse by his colleague ; they 
were referred to a select committee, who recommended 
their adoption in an elaborate report; and, although it 
was impressed on the committee by a very able argument 
from his colleague, containing the principal grounds of 


! the speech which he delivered some davs hack, the com- 
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mittee rose without taking a vote, and they were never 


called up afterwards. Now, is it ‘possible that. amend- 
ments, proposing. a radical change in our Government, 
suggested, accordiig to gentlemen, spect 
greatand overwhelming calamities, involving our liberties, 
‘and willed by the People; could have been received with 
such indifference by this body? Who is the House of 
Representatives? Emphatically, the People of the Unit- 
ed States. We come here from all quarters of the Onion, 
fraught with the feelings, the principles, the interests, 
the prejudices of the People whom we represent; and 
you cannot touch on a subject interesting m any part of 
‘the Union, but you will excite a corresponding sentiment 
here. ‘There is no better thermometer of the feelings of 
the People, no surer index of their changes of opinion, 
no truer presentation of their character, than the House 
of Representatives. 

But, what is the state of public fecling with regard to 
these amendments? It is only a few months since this 
electoral system went into full operation. The People 
inhabiting the region lying between the Chesapeake and 
Florida, and the Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, amount- 
ing to nearly one-half of the population of the Union, did 
not give a single electoral vote to Mr. Adams ; they were 
divided between his three opposing rivals. Yet, sir, how 
many of them have complained ? None but Tennessee 
and Maryland. The other States have either silently 
evaded, or positively refused, all interference with the 
Constitution in this respect. 

Mr. M. said, he would now recur to his position—that 
the plan of his colleague to elect 2 President was imprac- 
ticable ; that, by it, no election could be effected. What 
does he propose to do? In the first place, he strips the 
House of Representatives, and the State Legislatures, of 
all agency in the election. He says to them, “you are 
not trustworthy ; you are corruptible ; you may be tam- 
pered with.” Caucuses, of all sorts, are proscribed. He 
then divides the United States into two hundred and six- 
ty-one districts, like the squares of a chequer board ; 
cach district is to clect an elector, and these electors are 
to meet, on the same day, in the capitals of their States, 
to vote fora President : the electors of Maine at Portland ; 
of Georgia, at Milledgeville ; of Missouri, at St. Louis ; 
and of New York, at Albany. How can an election be 
cffected in this way? How can a majority be united in 
favor of any one candidate, by electors at such vast dis- 
tances, without the possibility of concert or without the 
operation of an intervening body, by which their views 
might be previously collected, digested, and ascertained ? 
What is an election? It is the common will, arising out 
of the common understanding of the electors. How is 
this cffected? By communication of ideas, by inter- 
change of views, by compromise of interests, by conces- 
sion of feelings. You must bring the electors, somchow 
or other, in contact. By way of illustration, suppose 
each of us, on our arrival at Washington, at the com- 
mencement of the session, had been confined to his cham- 
ber, without the possibility of communication, and direct- 
id, with a list of the members in our hands, and a full 
knowledge of their characters, to vote for a Speaker— 
how long would it be before a majority of us would unite 
in favor of one individual? Not until doom’s day. But 
jet us assemble here as usual, and how quickly is the 
election effected. At the first ballot there would be 
three or four candidates ; the highest on the list. might 
have a very small mincrity of the whole; at every suc- 
cessive balloting, he, or some other, would receive an ac- 
cession of strength, from the falling in of those who were 
at first. averse to him. Notwithstanding this, his ultimate 
success would be acquiesced in by all, and the busincss 
of the People would move on with its usual cclerity and 
advantage. Now, this is‘the effect of deliberation, of 
various and painful calculations of hope and disappoint- 
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ment, of concession and equivalents, among the electors, 
A Presidential election cannot otherwise be. conducted.’ 
The greater the extent of country, the more various and 
the interests, the more. diversified the sphere of 
choicé, the more important the object in view, the greater 
į the necessity of concert. If you cannot have A, of yout 
| own State, you must take B, of another, who stands next 
| in your estimation. If disappointed, take C, of the same 
| section ; it is better that he should be elected than D, who 
‘would employ his official inflvence and power against 
! your cardinal interests ; but better D than no President 
‘at all. You may restrain him by the energies of the Con: 
i stitution. So in legislation—if you cannot get the bill as 
; vou please, take it with amendments as little exceptions: © 
i ble as possible. ae 
Mr. M. said, that it may be objected, that our electoral 
colleges have always voted in this manner in their respec- 
tive capitals, and that they have found no difficulty ‘in 
electing a President. ‘rue ; but this has been owing tò 
i the intervention of the House of Representatives. The 
People of the States have been brought into contact by 
the deliberations at Washington. The merits of con- 
| spicuous men were there discussed; their claims to pub- 
lic confidence compared ; the political principles, inter 
ests, and prejudices, of the different sections ascertained 
and reconciled, and the candidates selected, and recom- 
mended to the qualified voters of the States. Congress 
.did that which it was the Constitutional duty of the elec: 
toral colleges to have done, but which they were unable 
to do from their distance from each other. This election 
has been hitherto effected by Congress and the People of 
the States. The clectoral colleges have done nothing 
more than write the votes of the People, and transmit 
them to Washington. The Congressional caucus did not ; 
arise from the spirit of intrigue, but from necessity. Had 
the Constitution assembled the electors of the States, and 
formed them into one body, the election would have been 
effected by them, and a Congressional caucus would never 
have existed. But it is equally clear, that, without this 
assemblage of the electoral colleges, or the intervention 
of some general representative body, to educe, direct, 
and concentrate public opinion, that the People, scattered 
over this immense country, ignorant of each other’s views 
and interests, and having, each, views and interests of their 
own, liable to the impositions of a venal press, and to the 
arts of ambitious demagogues, will never harmonize so 3s 
to effect an election. The direct effect of the amend 
ments will be to engender, in every part of the Union, 
knots of intriguers, who will divide and distract the Peo- 
ple, and embitter their feelings, and who, being irrespon- 
sible, will not care by what means they effect their ends. 
The design of the Constitution evidently was, that the 
President should be chosen by the People of the States, 
in their collective capacities, as distinct independent corn. 
munities ; that the principle of representation was to be 
observed in the conduct of this election—the People to 
vole for electors chosen from themselves, in proportion 
to their numbers, who were to choose a President ; and 
on failure of the electors to elect, the States to decide in 
their sovereign equal character. Here is no splitting of 
communities—no warring of minorities against majorities 
—no corrupt and unnatural alliances between the districts 
of one State and those of another, to defeat the will of. 
their respective societies. The choice of electors is, like 
alaw of the State, the will of the majority, which the mi 
nority adopt, and make their own. if the eleċtorsof the 
States had formed one body, not only would no Congres 
sional caucus have ever existed, but it would not, once in 
a century, have ever been referred to the States in the 
House of Representatives. ‘The real political question is, 
cannot the People elect their President by represent 
tives? If they can make laws here and at home—if the 
can do, what is still more important, change their Cons 
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tution of Government, by representatives, why can they! are the breathless crowds—the triumphal arches—the 


not choose their President by representatives ? for what 
are electors but representatives, chosen, like them, by the 
People, from among themselves? Of necessity this must 
be done : the omnipotent laws of space and mind require 
ú. If you make it popular, or by districts, you will never 


t effect an election, or it will be inevitably effected by self- 


ereated representatives, caucuses, politicians, or what you 
please to call them. 

Mr. M. said, the inevitable result of the proposed 
change is.not only to multiply candidates, but to bring 
forward candidates of a different class or order. Instead 
of having the great men of the Confederacy, you would 
have the great men of the State. . The temptation would 
be irresistible to ambitious, intriguing men, who had not 
the public confidence, and who were inexperienced in 
State affairs. A popular man having the influence of a 


. State, and knowing that.a few additional votes from each 


of the adjoining States would give him a plurality among 
his competitors, and thus enable him to appear before the 


| People of the United States as a candidate for the Presi- 
_ dency, would immediately set to work. He would re- 
' Sort to the vilest arts of intrigue to accomplish his pur- 
_ pose. To the leading men, he would hold out the allure- 
| ments of office ; with another class, he would employ the | 
. grossest means of venality and corruption. He would ad-| 
_ dress himself directly to the passions. State pride, sec- | 


. tional interest, would operate in his favor. 


He would have ! 


> infinitely the advantage of a man at a distance, whose | 
_ great services and tried virtue would not be known to | 
_ the great mass, or if known at all, would only be felt by | 


their reason, I venture to say that ten or twelve candi- 


dates, with their attendants and dependents, their herds of 
petty officers scattered through the towns, the cities, and | 
the country, &c. &c. would throw the whole Union into 
a state of most vicious fermentation. Bribery, perjury, 
tamultuous disturbances, drunken and gluttonous excesses | 
such as we have seen take place in our Congressional | 
elections, in the large cities, would profane the exercise of | 
a right—the proudest right of a freeman—which should | 
only be. exercised with the purest and best feelings. | 
Take an example. A small minority, of twenty five or | 
thirty electoral votes, gives Mr. A, of [llinois, and Mr. B, 
of South Carolina, pluralities, and, according to the sys- : 
tem of the gentleman, the Senate will have to present 
them to the People of the States, who are to choose one ‘ 
of them as President, by a vote in mass. What would the | 
good citizen of Boston say ? Why I never heard of either 
of these candidates in my life—am I compelled to vote. 
for a man of whom I know nothing? He would inquire. 
ofhis Member of Congress, who would be unable to in- ; 
form him. He would then resort to the Editor of his news- : 
paper. Mr. Editor would know all about Mr. A, of Hli- 
nois. He had seen a biographical sketch of him in the, 
New York Evening Post, taken from the Pittsburg Re- ; 
corder, extracted from the Star of Cinncinati, direct from ! 
the Herald of Ulinois, where the Candidate lived, which | 
proved thet Mr. A was one of the wisest and best of men 
And, for fifty dollars, these independent and patriotic edi i 
tors would impose onthe People of the United States Grat- i 
tan’s character of the elder Pitt, as a suitable picture of the 
virtues and talents of Mr. A,of Illinois, who might be at heart 
a shallow, intriguing fellow, who, by the basest arts of 
corruption, had cajoled the electors of his own and the 
neighboring States to give him their votes as President. 
Could you prevail on the People of the United States to 
vote for him? Would you be able to rally a majority in his 
favor? Would the People of the States rush to the polls 
and struggle to lift A of Illinois, or B of South Carolina, to 
the proud pre-eminence ? But admit Mr. A should be elect- 
ed. Whata spectacle! The Chief Magistrate of a Confede- 
ricy of twenty-four sovereign States leaves his retirement 
onthe Wabash for the Capital of the United States. Where 


military displays—the files of village youths and maids 
strewing his path with flowers, and freighting the air 
with gladsome pans ! Where the bursting acclamations, 
which speak a nation’s joy at the promotion of a man to 
the chief magistracy who had become sacred in their eyes 
by a life of spotless integrity, of inflexible firmness, a 
virtuous, useful laborer in their service ? His arrival at 
Washington is-announced. Does it inspire universal con- 
fidence ? Does it calm anxiety? Does it harmonize the 
distractions of party? He has now to choose his Cabinet. 
Is he capable of selecting those whose firmness, sagacity, 
and resource, would assist him in his difficulties ? What 
would be his embarrassments ! Ignorant of our foreign af- 
fairs—of the finances—of the organization of the army 
and navy—he would, at every step, have to consult trea- 
ties, statutes, reports, files of manuscript letters, clerks, 
sub-clerks, and the very menials of the Departments. 
But, said Mr. M. why are not candidates of this sort 
now brought forward—electors meet in the several States, 
and are liable to be operated on? He would answer, on 
account of the agency which the State Legislatures and 
the House of Representatives have in the election. It is 
because the framers of the Constitution avoided the prin- 
ciple, which the gentleman proposes to introduce, of vest- 
ing the election solely in the qualified voters—because, 
to complete the act of election, all branches of the Go- 
yernment must co-operate—each acts and is acted on— 
each controls and is controlled, The State Legislatures - 
have their check, in directing the mode of appointing 
electors—the House of Representatives its check, in the 
ultimate decision ; both are responsible to the qualified 
voters for the faithful exercise of their powers. The can- 
didate must present himself to each in turn. Address on 
his part, and facility on theirs, may gain over a sufficient 
number of the qualified voters. State pride and section- 
al interest may overcome the reluctance of contiguous Le- 
gislatures ; but, when he has gone so far, his work is 
not yet done. He then has to pass the inspection of 
the House of Representatives of the United States— 
a tribunal proud, jealous, and intellectual, which, if 
subdued at all, must be subdued by main strength. 


_His pretensions are there examined—analyzed with the 


heartlessness of anatomical dissection—compared, not 


‘with the merit of those who move in his limited sphere 


at home, but with that of men from every part of the 
Union, fit for the most complicated affairs, and struggling 
in a career of arduous competition. If is this organization 
which compelsthe citizen to ascend by the ordinary steps ; 
to go through the preparatory initiations. 

But, what has been the operation of this system? Our 
Government has existed for thirty-eight years. We have 
had ten Presidential elections—two of them decided by 
the House of Representatives, and six different Presi- 
dents. The gentleman admits that five of these have been 
the choice of the People, and the very best men of the 
Confederacy ; and a very large portion of the Union will 
ay that the sixth is not unworthy of his exalted station. 
Is not this conceding every thing? Cana stronger argu- 
ment be advanced ? Does he appeal to experience ? Is 
it not in our favor ? What does he oppose to it ? Theory ! 
speculation ! supposititious cases! hypothetical reasoning! 
The elections have been exposed to all the abuses which 
he dreads : combinations of the large States—usurpations 
ofthe Legislatures—suppression of minorities by major- 
ities—defeats of majorities by minorities—caucuses—po- 
litical managers—patronage of the President-—corrupti- 
bility of the Representatives. And yet, in five instances 
out of six, he tells us, the People have chosen, and cho- 
sen the best men of the Confederacy. What is this but 
saying that the orginazation of the electoral system is such 
as to concentrate the will of the People on those wha 
deserve their confidence ? And has our ship, during 
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this period of thirty-six years, coursed over a summer 
War! Peace! the transition 
from political weakness to political strength ! Faction di- 
viding the Union, and exciting the fiercest and most im- 
The downfal of one party and the 
rise of another The expansion of the Confederacy from 
the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexito—from the Allegany to 


sea? What vissisitudes ? 


placable passions ! 


the Western boundary of Missouri ! 


Mr. M. said, that his colleague was led into error from 
the political view which he took of the People of this 
country. He appeared tô consider us as having originally 
been one Nation—that we were afterwards divided into 
States—that the State Governments grew out of, and are 
subordinate to, the Confederate Government, and that 
every approach towards nationality is an approaching of 
the people of the States to their natural and perfect con- 
This Govern- 
ment at Washington is nothing more than an excrescence 
of the sovereign power of the People of the States—a 
mere Confederacy—created as such, and intended to be 
created as such ; and where it differs in its action from 
Governments of that kind, it is only that it may be more 
efficient as a Confederacy—a thing of necessity—of bâr- 
gain and sale between the People of the States, in which 
each tried to obtain the best terms they could ; and 
which were examined and re-examined, modified and re- 
modified, turned and twisted, and finally expressed, with 
the cautious, critical, distrusting precision of an English 


dition. He denied this to be the case. 


` conveyancer, 


Must not this be his principle, when he advocates a 
theory which takes from the People of the States, as such, 
the power and agency which they have in the Executive 
branch of this Government ; which goes to destroy the 
responsibility of that great officer to the People of the 
States, by making his election depend, not on them, but on 
the People of the nation; which goes to turn his eye from 
the few to the many—from the weak to the strong ? The 
People of South Carolina have a positive political power 
in the election of President, which creates his responsibi- 
bility to them—of power based on fixed principles—of 
power as certain as arithmeticial relations can make it— 
of power as distinct and as distinguishable, as the Savan- 
nah river, which divides them from Georgia ; and I hope 
in God that I may never live to see the day when they 


consent to give it up. 

This power should be exercised by the States. 
Constitution has said so. 
Electors in such manner as the Legislature may direct.” 
How can a State appoint ? Only in two ways—it has but 
two organs of will and action, the Legislature and the 
People. A State is a body politic, (see Vattel} which can 
act only by its Government or citizens. It is like an ag- 
gregate corporation—a bank, which must act by its stock- 
holders, or its Board of President and Directors. ‘The 
right to such a President isa great sovereign right, which 
should be exerted according to the will of the majority, in 
whom the exercise of the sovereignty is. Hence the ab- 
surdity of the District System, which divides and appor- 
tions it, and makes the spring of its exercise personal 
feeling. We should not choose a President as we choose 
a friend—as we choose a mistress—~because she is agree- 
able to us. Itisa matter of State policy, deeply affectin: 
its peace and prosperity, its relations with other States, 
and with foreign nations. The majority of the People 
governs the whole State, makes laws for it, directs its in- 
ternal and external policy, and, of course, ought to say 
who shall be that magistrate whose power most affects 
these interesting relations, 

According to the theory of our Constitution, as explain- 
ed by the Federalist, the States, and the People of the 
States, are represented in the Executive Government by 
this organization of the electoral system ; as the States 
and the People of the States are represented inthe Lè- 


The 


‘*Bach State shali appoint 


gislature by the Senate and House of Representatives. 
I agree entirely with the gentleman from Massachusetts; 
(My. Evzrzerr) that we have no right to amend, by de- 
stroying a great radical power cf the States. The posi: 
tion startled me at first, asit startled all of us; but I sce 
by the prints, that it is gaining ground. It is a wise and: 
profound principle. It is worth all the splendid and 
most enviable reputation of the gentleman. And who: 
would desire to take from the People of the States this 
sovereign right; who would desire to see the power of 
Governments diminished, so necessary to the existence 
of this Government, and to the protection of our liberties! 
Suppose the worst—the most humiliating of all disasters, 
which might have taken effect during the late war; that 
an enemy’s fleet should sail up the river Potomac, and sur- 
prise and take all the functionaries of this Government, 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial. Suppose they 
should station a military force here in our Capitol, and 
rear a foreign standard on its dome. This would effect 
no revolution. The States possess a redeeming energy, 
by which the National Government would be revived, in 
all its vigor and integrity. Each Governor would assem- 
ble his Legislature, and provide for the national calamity. 
Things would go on as usual, Forces would be raised, 
taxes imposed, justice administered, property and liberty 
protected, and, by an understanding among the States, 
an election for the functionaries of this Government would 
be had. No anarchy, no change in the distribution, of 
sovereign power. Inlike manner, conquest would be im- 
possible. The desolation and capture of one State would 
only present to the victorious toe a phalanx of sovereigns 
supporting each other, and ready and eager for resist- 
ance. But the existence and power of these Govem- 
ments are equally necessary to the protection of our liber. 
ties. What restrains this Legislature within its orbit? 
What prevents the enaction and enforcement of laws vio- 
lating our liberties? The Federal Court ! The Supreme 
Court! That creature of the Executive—that dependent on 
the Legislature—that co-ordinate of both, having all their 
sympathies, their hopes, theiranxieties! They restrain the 
encroachments of the other branches. ‘Those seven or eight 
feeble old men restrain this Government, commanding the 
resources of tris immense Confederacy, and able, at any 
moment, to deprive them of power by impeachment, or, , 
by doubling their duty, to force them out of office ! No, 
sir ; it is State power which restrains us—it is Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, &c. which restrains us. It 
is this power which repealed the alien and sedition laws; 
which annihilated the system of bankruptcy ; the former 
invading the liberty of the freeman, the latter poisoning 
his morality. Iam prepared to say more, sit, but 1am 
exhausted, and will trouble you no more. anes 
Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, said, that nothing but 
a sense ofimperative duty impelled him to trespass upon * 
the indulgent attention of the Committee, on a subject 
which had already undergone so able and so extended a 
discussion ; but there was one thing, however, which all 
gentlemen would do him the justice to say, that he had 
not been troublesome to this House ; that he had not ap- 
propriated, in argument, ‘that portien of time which legi- 
timately belonged to him ; that near three months had now 
rolled away, since his voice had been heard, in any de: 
bate on this floor. But, on this occasion, fidelity to his- 
constituents would not permit him to be silent ; he, there: 
fore, asked of the Committee a calm and patient hearing. 
Mr. M. said, that he considered the question as one of, 
the greatest consequence to the People of the- United ~ 
States. Persons of all parties and political persuasions 
were looking up with great anxiety to the decision of this 
House, and, though much time had been spent in the dis 
cussion of this measure, it was nothing more than what was 
expected by the People. Those who entertained a favor 
able hope that an amendment of some kind would be pro” 
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posed to them, -as well as those who are opposed to any 
alteration whatever, have, and do expect thìs subject to 
undergo the most thorough investigation and unwearied 
attention. Mr. M. said, he did not deem it so mucha 
matter ofimportance how gentlemen differed on the.great 
question now under discussion, as. that the true grounds 
on which they differ should be made known and candidly 
examined. It is peculiarly incumbent on us to bring to 
this examination those expanded and liberal views that 
mark the mind of the true statesman.. And, if we have 
heretofore been accustomed to think and argue as lawyers, 
itis our imperative duty to lay that character aside when 
f we enter upon this sacred floor. Sacred, because it is 
| here that public confidence is concentrated ; because it is 
} here that efficiency is given to public opinion ; and, be- 
| cause itis here that the People stand in the majesty of 
their representative power. We ought, therefore, to 
leave, at the threshold of this Hall, every sentiment of feel- 
ing which would have a tendency to come in conflict with 
_ the dignity and theaction both of the situation and occasion. 
_ The arts of sophistry, and the quibbles of a county court 
_ were beneath that high purpose for which statesmen meet 
"in the councils of the nation. He also hoped that all par- 
_ ty feeling and political contrivance would be scouted from 
. thisaugust assembly. Mr. M. said he would, therefore, at- 
_ tempt to give the question a cool, dispassionate, and not 
Sophisticated examination. He would invoke the com- 
_ mittee, in the language of Themistocles, at the celebrated 
` battle of the Isle of Salamis, when he was giving his plan of 
action to a great warrior, who became enraged therewith, 
and was about to strike with his uplifted cane ; the great 
Athenian cried, “ Strike, but hear me.” For his part, 
his prayer was, give him light ; let him have a lamp in the 
van that shall shed its rays with distinctness on the path 
in which he had to travel ; and he thought that this should 
be the anxious wish of each and every member on this floor. 
if that was not our feeling, we were a group of most un- 
worthy beings, and very unfit for the high station we oc- 
cupied. We ought to take for our pilot the light of truth, 
and integrity for our guide, and pursue them with a steady 
purpose, without deviation. If this is not the case, our 
honest constituents, in disgust, may leave that gallery, and 
say with Shakspeare, ‘Let me look back upon thee, O 
thou wall, that girdlest in those wolves; sink into the 
ground and fence not such a group.” 

I do not rise, sir, said Mr. M. underthe influence of any 
idle presumption, that I shall transcend those who have 
preceded me, or with a desire to show with what facility 
ican triumph over an adversary. My only object is, to 
throw my mite into the common scale. But if I shall 
succeed in removing a single objection from the minds of 
gentlemen whoare opposed to the resolutions before us, I 
shall think that I have done much. If I shall be able to 
show clearly that the argument of the gentleman from 
New York, who first addressed the Committee, (Mr. 
Sroxrs) is not invulnerable, I think I shall have done a 
great deal. That argument, sir, may be viewed as the 
basis upon which all the subsequent arguments of those 
who are opposed to the resolutions of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, were founded. And, in answering that 
argument, an answer would be given to all the material 
features of the other arguments on the same side. But, 
said Mr. M. before I enter upon an examination of the ar- 

gument of the gentleman from New York, I must be per- 
mitted to bestow a short notice upon the argam 
entleman from South Carolina (Mr. Mircne1.) who has 
just taken his seat. He would not attempt to follow that 
gentle.nan in his meandering course ; that would, indeed, 
‘bea wild-goose chase; nor would he, in the course of his 
‘Temarks, attempt to follow the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Evererr) in the discursive wanderings of his 
fancy throughout Europe, Africa, and Asia, to pluck the 
foliage of the forest or the down of the fern. 
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he pursue him in the eloquent regions of classic taste; nor, 
like him, impoverish the temple of Flora, to bestrew his 
path with flowrets. Mr. M. said, while the gentleman 
was speaking. I was amused, I was delighted ; his speech 
had the same effect upon me, that a well strung musical 
instrument would have in the hands ofa masterly performer. 
My feelings joined in the unison of sound; but when the’ 
fingers were removed from the vibratory string, the music | 
died upon my ear ; no impression was left upon my undis- 
turbed mind ; no idea advanced made its impress; it was 
4 like the music of Carrol along the hills of Slimora ; it 
was pleasant, but mournful: to the soul.” While it con 
tinued, it reached the ear with melody, but when the 
sound was gone, the substance was lost. Ineed not dwell 
on the first branch of the argument of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, which the gentleman from South Carolina, 
who last addressed: the Committee, has been pleased to 
call extraordinary. In this he entirely agreed with that 
gentleman; he thought it was the most extraordinary that 
he had ever heard. : 

The gentleman, in effect, emphatically tells us that 
we must not attempt to improve by experience in the 
march of time. Jf this be true, all your institutions for 
education ; all your common schools, where the first ru- 
diments of an education are given ; all your academies, 
where the foundation of science is laid; your numerous 
colleges and universities, where the mind is enriched 
with science and literature, and taught to expand itself 
by the dictates of wisdom—these are all of no use or value, 
and in vain we attempt to climb to the cupola of science 
and virtue, if the human mind is not to be improved by 
the march of time. We are told by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that our ancestors possessed intelligence in 
a greater extent, and much more eminent degree,than our- 
selves. Ifso, away with all your seminaries ; they have 
proved unprofitable. Appropriate no more school funds, 
locate no more school lands; they will bring you no re- 
turn. Cease all your attempts to light up the lamp of 
knowledge ; its dim light will but obscure and mislead. 
The argument was still more extraordinary, as coming 
from one who had studied antiquity in books, and subse- 
quently had enjoyed the advantage of testing the accura+ 
cy of the knowledge he had thus acquired, by occular de- 
monstration. Mr. M. said he hoped the gentleman would 
retract his opinion, or rather declaration, that the advan- 
tages of science had passed away, and that they were 
buried under the ruins which strew the Grecian soil. _ If, ` 
however, all the intelligence of other ages has passed 
away, he hoped that some of the ancient virtue was still 
left among us ; he believed there wasa sufficiency yet to 
sustain us, unless the growing taste for splendor, which 
is exhibited in the marble columns, the Corinthian capi- 
tals, the splendid pedesials, the sculptured figures, and 
other emblems of European grandeur, which decorate 
this Hall, in which plain, republican, representative sim- 
plicity should assemble, should be destructive to the na- 
tion: for, sir, this congregation of States is a nation, and 

; he hoped would continue to be so, until the revolving 
wheels of time shall cease to roll ; and he also hoped they 
had and would draw lessons from the figure of that pre- 
siding genius which points to that swift flying maid in the 
car of Time, admonishing her faithfully to record the pass- 
ing events ; and also from that group that is about to be 

| placed on the Tympanum in the front of this magnificent 


ent of the i edifice, where Hope is represented with the out-stretched 


arm of anxiety, to the Presiding Genius of our Liberties s 
and while the Genius seems to turn and listen with atten- 
tion, Hope is pointing to the genius of Stern Justice, who 
bears in equipoise the unerring balance in one hand, and 
not asword, but the Constitution, in the other—which 
ought to admonish us that all our hopes and desires ought 
to be tempered with justice, and founded on the well- 


Nor would ! known principles of our fundamental law. 
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Mr. M. said, he would beg leave to notice an observa- 
tion made by ancther gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Woop) who had last spoken. That if he had rightly un- 
derstood his language he had said that there was a theo- 
retical error in our Government, and experience may 
prove it to be so in practice. That the Senate had too 
much control over the Executive, which might occasion 
collision between them; that the Executive possesses 
only the power of nominating Foreign Ministers, and the 
Senate the power to reject; that the Senate ought not 
to possess any greater power over ambassadors, than to 
recall them, two-thirds of the Senate concurring; this 
would be in accordance with Vattel, with which the gen- 
tleman did not concur in its whole extent. 

if the gentleman held that doctrine, it is not only fe- 
deral but ultra federal, and such as had not been heard in 
this country since the dark days of ’98. Sir, let this 
doctrine be tolerated, and it will not be necessary that 
the Constitution should give the President the power; 
it will only be necessary that he should willit; a mere 
sic volo will only be necessary for the exercise of it. 

[Here Mr. Woop rose to explain ; and said that he did 
not himself hold that doctrine ; that he was only giving 
it as the sentiments of Vattel.] 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. M. the Executive has already 
as much power given to him as any friend of his country 
would wish him to possess. 
nominating every officer of the Government? and is not 
this, in effect, the power of appointing ? All that the Se- 
nate can do isto reject the nomination; but the whole 
act is that of the President; and, unless the Senate has 
strong reasons which forbid thcir consent, the appoint- 
ment is made, and it is made by the President alone. 
It is obvious that it requires more force to undo an act 
that is done, than to do the act in the first instance. And, 
besides, this power to recall ambassadors is placed, un- 
conditionally in bis hands. What would the gentleman 
have? Would he wish the President to be clothed with 
the power at once to make a treaty, as absolute and as 
positive as could be done bya King? This was an idea 
which he hoped no republican statesman would tolerate 
for a moment. -Mr. M. said he would never concede that 
either. the term of the President is too short, or that his 
power is too limited, 

I will, Mr, Chairman, said Mr. M. take notice of some 
of the arguments of the gentleman from New York, who 
first addressed the Committee; and, in doing so, I will 
not quote his specch, as it is printed. I do not know 
how a different version gets there: he recollected per- 
fectly well what the gentleman said upon this floor. The 
gentleman had said, the subject was, indirectly, before 
Congress in 1819, and ought not again to be agitated , 
because the subject is of too delicate a nature to be in- 
vestigated. But, is it any valid argument against a pro- 
position, to say, that, heretofore, it had been negatived ? 
What does that prove ? Only this, sir: that a good sub- 
ject may meet with a bad fate. And, as to the delicacy 
of the subject, I am greatly at a loss to understand the 
gentleman’s meaning. Is it too delicate a subject to in- 
vestigate the People’s rights? Will we attempt to stifle 
debate, and hold the People in darkness? Never, I hope, 
while this country shall be free. He tells us we ought to 
look to the men whose sublime works we are about to 
upturn; and every gentleman who had followed the 
mover of these resolutions had been loud in their praise 
of the framers of the Constitution. It had been said by 
the. gentleman from New York, whose arguments Iam 
aitempting to investigate, that the weakest of these men 
was more eminent than the greatest of the present day. 
And another gentleman, who sat over the way, said, up- 
on another subject, in his high drawn eulogy upon his 
friends of ’98, that any one of them possessed. more 
strength, and more political weight in- his little finger, 


Has he not the power of 


than was contained in the loins of the whole degenerate š 
mass of the present day. And a like comparison had. 


been beautifully touched by the gentleman from Massa. 
chusetts. The pencil of that gentleman had drawn.a 
beautiful and glowing picture of their virtue and patriot. 
ism; and all seemed to come to the conclusion that we 
ave degenerating, and in no wise to be compared to our 
fathers either in knowledge or virtue. No man more de, 
youtly reveres the character, and more highly appreciates 
the claims to intelligence and unbounded integrity, thanT 
do, of those who framed this great charter of our liber- 
ties. But, sir, they were but mere men—poor frail mor- 
talmen. Icannot, sir, subscribe to the doctrine of our 
degeneracy, in point of knowledge. I do not believe 
that we are decreasing in knowledge ; though I will ad- 
mit that we may be degenerating in virtue. And Tam 
the more induced to think so from what every day pass. 
es in review before me. It is a self-evident axiom, that, in 
a Republic, as virtue recedes, vice and servility will fill 
her place. Are we, sir, not daily learning to truckle more 
and more at the footstool of power, and disregarding our 
true responsibility to the only sovereign ip bint 
the People? Just before an election how graciously ser- 
vile we bow before the sovereign People. We are then 
humble, indeed, with cap in hand, begging of them to 


be permitted to come to this place, advancing but small > 


pretensions to superior virtue or talents. But, as soon as 
we are elected, we become transcendently wise: we 
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seem to forget entirely our former character; and no | 


sooner do we get upon this floor, than we seem to think 


ourselves suddenly transformed, and possessed of quite a ` 


new character, and willing to show the People how much 
we can disregard them. 
common jargon of this Hall, instead of advancing my in- 
telligence, has an effect directly the reverse. It rather 
operates to deteriorate my understanding ; it deprives 
me of the power of steady thought, and renders me less 
useful to the People. Thence, the great necessity of pos- 
sessing a sufficient stock before you enter upon this high 
political career. But to the subject: Sir Iwill agree 
that the framers of the Constitution were wise ; but I 
cannot agree with the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Ancurr) that they were possessed of inspiration. They 


|were men sir, who could listen with patience to the 
thoughts of each other. They could give and take, to- 


arrive at an agreement. If they could not get all that 
they wished adopted, they were willing to take a part, 
and to agree to a compromise of powers ; and they were 
what we ought to be, too mild and too intelligent each 
pertinaciously to adhere to his own opinion; and they 
could yield the minor for the major proposition ; they 
were great, because they were good; they were calm, 
dispassionate, reflecting—not pursuing the course of 
your county court lawyers, only anxious to show with 
what facility they could put down an adversary in argie 
ment. hey spoke from the heart, and their language 
reached the heart; their speeches were not mechanically 
prepared in the closet, and brought out and vended in 
market. But, great and good as these men were, they 
were but mere men; they partook of the common frail- 
ty of our race, and were highly sensible of it ; they did 
not set themselves up as models of infallible wisdom; 
they were conscious of the imperfection of their own pre- 


duction, and recorded that consciousness in the fifth sec- 


tion of that instrument, by engrafting a clause for its own 
amendment ; they knew, that, as time rolled on, the cir- 
cumstances and the vapacity of the country would be: 
changed—and they have changed. They never dreamed 
of compiling a constitution to suit all times and all cit 


cumstances ; and the fullibility of that great assembly is. 
clearly evinced by the numerous amendments which have , 
already been introduced and adopted as part of that Con 
stitution. Twelve or thirteen amendments were made 


But, for my part, sir, I find the - 
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of that excellent instrument. 


ivea positive refutation to all that part of his speech. 


but those who are already sages. 


philosophy ; improving by their virtues and profiting from 


them for some hundreds of years ; and what it was at last, 


w their liberties, and reduced their posterity to a vassalage, 
st under a horde of savage barbarians. 
w task, he must look through the forms of Government, 
jt which are under kings of absolute and qualified powers ; 


& you must take extended and liberal views of men and 
n things as they are; you must compare cause with effect ; 
w. you must.study the history of our own country and of our 
w own time; you must treasure up the paasing events ; be- 


$ come acquainted with the biography of eack leading man 
di. who has made a figure in our Republic ; learn his policy 
i and particular predilections. Let him do all this, sir ; let 
is him confine himself to his books; to his observation on 
m men and things, as they are, and not such as they should 
tt be ; let him sit down in his office, if he is a lawyer; in his 
yi shop, if he is a doctor; and by his fire side, if he is a farmer 
ii or a mechanic, (and I hope, sir, that the day will come 
m when there will be more of these useful classes, learned 
+ and intelligent, in the possession of this floor,) and then his 
p mind will be prepared for these important duties. The 
gentleman from New York said, that he had been seven 
g years in Congress, and had scarcely got without the pale 
3 of his apprenticeship, and he was now called upon to make 


(i one of the most radical changes in the whole structure of 


i this Government, to which task he felt himself entirely in- 
{ competent. It would seem, at the first blush, a little 
q Strange, that the gentleman should have served such a la- 
t borious apprenticeship in the great school of politics, (as 
he calls it) in this magnificent city, where are taught all 
x the refinements of court etiquette, cunning, and political 
a Juggling, and still continue too much of a novice to enter 
è upon this plain and simple proposition. I would say to 
g that gentleman, as Pitt said to Walpole, that ‘some 
would remain ignorant in despite of age and experience,” 
,. though I would make no personal application of the words 
ș to the gentleman: for he certainly is a man of genius. 
yý Yet I may be permitted to remind him that none 2re so 
g ignorant as those who will not make a proper use of their 
g understanding. If the gentleman from New York had not 
č been upon this floor long enough to qualify himself to en- 
g ter upon the investigation of this subject, it may be view- 
y ed, said Mr. M. great presumption in me, who have not 
į been here quite four small months, a time not long enough 
¢ to be contaminated with » 1 will not say what—not 
¡long enough, sir, to become acquainted with court eti- 
g quette, to be able to go to your drawing rooms, and public 
¢essemblies, and splendid fetes, and practice, successfully, 
¿the art of concealing my real thoughts and opinions under 
ga flimsy mask of courtliness. But, if these are the 
g things which are to be learned here, I call on that power 
¿Which has preserved me for forty years, to defend me from 
pali such polite education. 
; It is true, said Mr. M. that Ihave grown grey in the 
« šervice of my State, in the Legislature and other offices to 
y which the kindness of the People had.called me. But 


$ 


almost as soon as that instrament was completed, and 
which are not less to be admired than any other clause 
Yet the gentleman asks 
how we can lay our sacrilegious hands upon an instru- 
ment so perfect ? -The Constitution itself furnishes him 
<an answer; and the very words of the amendatory clause 


t: The gentleman tells us, that none must attempt this task 
And, sir, how are we 
| to become sages ? Is it- on this floor ? No, sir ; ‘it is by 
z studying in our closets, and in our offices, at home ; it 

"is by turning over the volumes of antiquity, and by sailing 
t back the stream of time to the days of Solon and Lycur- 
` gus; by living cotemporaneously with the worthies of 
t antiquity; imitating their morals and adopting their 


t their errors. It is by looking into the causes which pro- 
i duced the ancient Republics, which supported and upheld 


that caused them to moulder into ruin ; which destroyed 


To fit a man for this 


yet, according to the notions of the gentleman, I mustun- 
learn all that I have learned, and commence a new career 
before 1 durst, or others situated like me dare, enter upon 
the investigation of this subject. This question, ‘sir, is 
one in its nature plain and simple, and within the reach of 
all. The humblest among us are able to understand it 
perfectly in all its bearings ; it requires no stretch of sa- 
gacity ; no peculiar understanding ; no particular informa- 
tion to comprehend the plain proposition : for such I be 
lieve the present question to be. 

Is it so very difficult a thing to determine whether it is 
best that this House or the People should elect a Presi- 
dent in the dernier resort ? 

Is it not strange, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen should 
eulogize and Jaud the Constitution, and yet stand uncon- 
cerned spectators of its frequent violation? In the short 
space of less than fifty years, it has not been violated by 
amendments, as the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
suppose, but by open and wanton attacks upon its corpse, 
until in fancy you could almost hear it groan. If it be so 
grand and so luminous in all its parts, why violate it or 
suffer it to be done by others? On what pretext can the 
gentleman from New York praise its excellence and per- 
fection, when he tells us that the present mode ot electing 
the Vice President, was no better than a bribe of 20,000 
dollars, to concentrate the votes of some particular State ? 
I cannot understand this; it is totally beyond my compre- 
hension. It would seem that he did not like that lank and 
hungry looking man— 


* that spare Cassius. Te reads much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 

Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 

Asif he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 

That could be mov’d to smile at any thing.” 


He is not one of thosc, Iam ready to admit, whose welf- 
fed cheeks show that he has slept much, ate much, and’ 
never thought at all. 

The same gentleman has asserted, that the -plan now 
proposed, will consolidate the States. How, and in what 
way, I would humbly ask, can it have that effect? Will 
giving to the People of these United States, the right to 
elect their President, consolidate the States ? No, sir ; no 
such idea can result therefrom. lt was always intended 
that the People should exercise this power. Would any 
one say such was not the intention of the Constitution it- 
self? None could be so deficient in penetration as not to 
see, by every consideration which could be plausibly 
placed upon it, that that was the intention of its framers. 
But that intention has becn defeated. 

But it was said by the gentleman from New York, that, 
not the consolidation but the confederation of the States 
was intended by the Convention ; to which, Mr. M. said, 
he yielded his assent. But he would ask that gentleman 
how confederated ? Not by the mode of electing a Presi- 
dent, he would presume ; but by the regular and judicious 
powers of the Government being properly. distributed. It 
was intended that there should be a Union between the 
federative and popular principles of the Government in 
the National Legislature. The President is the Chief 
Governor of the People, and not of the mere territory of 
the States. He has to be elected by the People, without 
regard to the territory. The States can only be felt by 
the weight of the People, each State giving as many votes 
as she may have Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress; and the Electors are to be appointed by the States 
in such manner as the Legislatures thereof shail direct, 
(of which I shail say more hereafter.) When the Presi- 
dent is elected, he has certain power over the legislative 
branch of the Government in approving or rejecting their 
acts, &e. But when, sir, you are in pursuit of the federa- 
tive principle, you must Icok to the Senate branch of the 
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National Legislature. Sir, 
separate and independent sovereignties, act upon the 
federative principle. “I will not, sir, take your State to il- 
Justrate my views upon this subject ; I will-not hackney 
poor little Delaware to death, as most have done who 
have preceded me ; I will take Rhode Island, conspicuous 

or its talents, for my example, 
this federative principle. It is, sir, 
the National Legislature, where that State stands upon a 
footing of equality with the great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. It 1s there that the States are 
represented in fact, and in deed—the Senators of each 
State being the Representatives of the State, in its aggre- 


gate and sovereign capacity—being elected, and brought 
into political existence by the only and proper organ of 


the State, the Legislature thereof. This assembly of the 
States of equal representation, was wisely formed to pre- 
vent the encroachment of the large States upon the inter- 
ests of the small States, and for the protection of the 
equal rights of both. But it is obvious that the popular 
feature was intended to be preserved in the organization 
of this House. The number of Representatives from each 
State depended upon the ratio of population : one only 
being allowed to every 30,000 inhabitants : so here the 
popular principle is lodged, as the federal is in the Se- 
nate. When the States meet in the Senate, by their Sena- 
tors, they are all ona footing of equality, and bolda check 
over the Executive and this House, 
itis so. And while the States hold that power, we have 


but little to fear: for, should they see the Executive and 


this House uniting for the accomplishment of any design, 
it is an easy matter to check their progress. 


the operations of the Executive, the Senate, and this 
House, combined ; because, sir, there can be’no Senate 
without the will of the respective States. They have it in 
their power to dissolve your Congress in the course of two 
ar three years, by a mere refusal to elect Senators. It is 


in this distribution of powers that the happy checks and 
balances of this Government are placed. ‘I'he President 
is the Governor of the Union; the Senate is the Federa- 


tive assembly ; and this House is the House of the whole 
People, assembled together from the yarious parts of this 
wide-spread Government, in their representative capacity. 


We come here with the People’s feelings, with the Peo- 
with certain local interests, in pursuit of 


ple’s sentiments, 
certain objects, and desirous of carrying certain points. 
If we cannot get all we want, we oughtto be satisfied with 
what we in justice ought to have. This House ought not 
to give to any onc a privilege that might be injurious to 
another. But, if we should be so regardless of whatis 
right and just, we can be held in check by this federative 
principle of the Senate. It is there that the federative 
principle was intended asa check upon the popular ; and 
between the two powers of legislation, a most happy ba- 
lance is provided. For, sir, if the Executive and the Se- 


nate do any act which appears to us to be liable to mischief 


in its operation, the power to check resides with us. 
It is these happy distributions of powers, placed where 
they are, that makes our Government the most beautiful 
and perfect model of Govermental action ever exhibited 
upon the face of the carth. 

It was not alittle singular, indeed, sir, that gentleman 
should contend that the federative feature was to be found 
any where else in the structure of this Government, as 
well.as. in the Legislative and Executive powers of this 


Government. I was astonished to hear gentlemen talk of 


the federative power being retained in the election of the 
President.. That idea could never have entered into the 
head of conventionalists. If it was intended to be an elec- 
tion on this principle, why, I would ask, did not the con- 
vention place the election in the Senate at once,.or say 
that each State should have but one yote? 
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jt is there that the States, as 


to show the operation of 
in the Senate branch of 


and I thank God that 


l And what is 
more, the States, by their Legislatures, hold a check over 


to have the popular principle clearly in view while they 


Then, in this! 
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Federal election, the States would all be placed in sovereign j 
equality. When, sir, we come to look at’ the history of 
the times when this Constitution was framed, there can 
be but little doubt as to the cause which even produced 
the election of Electors. We had, sir, just emerged from 
a state of vassalage. We had scarcely learned that we 
were free, through we might not, at that time, very well 
relish the principles of a kingly or monarchical Gover- 
ment. Yet we were more partial to that of the mother 
country than of any other, being better acquainted with 
its forms ; and, sir, some of the ablest members ofthat 
convention were of opinion that the nearer we could ap- 
proach that form of government, and be free, the bettér; 
and other able members were for running into an extreme 
of democracy ; and, in fact, sir, almost every State hada 
form ofits own. In relation to the election of a President 
and Vice President, their modes were still more various. 
Some wished the President to be elected during life or 
good behaviour, removable only by impeachment for mal- 
versation ; some wished him elected for the. term of ten 
years, others for nine, and others for seven years, and to 
be ineligible to a second election. Some States were de- 
sirous that the clection should be given to the People, di- 
rectly, in the first instance, and some that they should be 
elected by the National Legislature ; others that they 
should be elected by the Legislatures of the respective 
States. In this conflict of sentiment and variety of opin- 
ion, the question remained for some time. The two ex- 
tremes were compelled mutually to part with a portion of 
their plans; it then became a matter of compromise be- 
tween them. In this way the appointment of electors 
was agreed upon as a kind of third person, or go-between 
the People and the President. The electors were to be 
elected or appointed as the Legislatures of the several . 
States should direct. The nature of the Constitution, | 
with its hereditary properties, under which they had lived, ; 
infused itself into the views of the members of some States 
represented in that Convention ; those conflicting in sen- 
timent on this question met on the middle ground of . 
electors. This they viewed as a remove from the wantof | 
proper intelligence of the People on onc side, and from 
the opportunities of corruption on the other. Suchwere | 
some of the views which induced the members of the 
Convention to enter into this compromise. It never for | 
a moment entered into their heads that the election would | 
come into this House, except by mere possibility: Had | 
they supposed that it would become the common course | 
of practice, they would have preferred. sending it back 
direct to the People, with a provision that a majority 

votes taken in each State should be counted as one vote, 
and thus the President should be elected in the dernier 
resort. Even in this last resort, the Convention seemed 
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were desirous to preserve the gravity of the small States. 
And the plan was so contrived that a sub-election would 
have to take place among the Representatives of each 
State, so that a majority of the Representatives should di- 
rect the vote to be given for the State. Sir, they never | 
dreamed, they never could have believed, that ambitious 
and corrupt individuals would ever reach so far as to grasp. | 
atthis House as an instrument of success. And could they - 
have believed for a moment that a case would occur when. 
the election of that high and responsible officer of the» 
Government should devolve on this House, from ther 
own exalted purity, and their proper sense of right, they 
could not but believe that the Representatives of the Peo: _ 
ple would be governed by their voice. But it is said by 
gentlemen that the popular principle was not the object 
but the independence of the States, and that this popular 
principle in particular was not intended to extend to the 
election of President, because it does not exist in this oF 
the other House. : , 
Mr. Chairman, nothing can 


be more clear than thats! 
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State may be independent, and the People thereof slaves 
to power.. There is a marked difference between the 
independence of the States and the liberties of the Peo- 
ple. Spain, sir, is independent as a nation, and yet her 
People are in the most desperate state of vassalage ; and 
so may the respective States of this Union, as to their mu- 
nicipal regulations, be entirely independent of one ano- 
ther, possessing: all the sovereign rights of independent 
States, one not having the power to direct the political 
will of the other, and yet the People not be free. It was 
the intention of the Convention to unite the freedom of 
the People with the independence of the States, and that 
could only be done by giving the People a proper exer- 
eise of their will, and this exercise of will cannot exist 
without its concomitant, the popular principle., But, says 
the gentleman, that does not exist even in this or the 
other House. A moment’s examination will show the un- 
soundness of this argument in relation to this House, as I 
have already shown, so far as it was possible to make the 
principle conform to the existing constitutions of the 
States. Uniformity. in the election of the Senators by the 
Legislatures of the respective States to be equal in num- 
bers and reciprocal in powers, was intended by the Con- 
vention to constitute the federal election of the Union. 
But, sir, those who contend that the election of President 
is the act of the States, and not ofthe People, will have to 
admit another principle : that is, that the State can only 


actin her aggregate or political capacity, by her consti- 


tuted organ, the Legislature. And, in the event of the 
election of President devolving upon this House, the mem- 


. bers on this floor would, and ought to be, controlled by 


the resolutions of their own State Legislatures ; and, sir, 
the voice of the Legislature ought to be, to those who 
would disobey their will, or that of the State, (because, 
according to this doctrine, their voice must be that of the 
State, as a State cannot, as a body corporate and politic, 
be heard in any other manner, ) as terrible to them as the 
thunders of Sinai. They should think no more of diso- 
beying it than a Christian would of disobeying the positive 
commands of the Gospel; and I hope that gentlemen 
have, and always will, act up to this principle, and not say 


` that a Representative has aright to exercise his own opin- 


ion against the sovereign voice of his State : for that voice 
can be heard in no other way than through the Legisla- 
ture. But, sir, the Constitution never intended that this | 
House should supersede the electors. That would have 
been to lessen the representative character and dignity, 
and to reduce us beneath our intended level. But gen- 
tlemen say, that, when the election comes before this 
House, they do not act in their representative capacity, 
but are made electors under the Constitution. ‘This, sir, 
was not the intention of the Convention. Upon this re- 
mote, this possible contingency, it was thought wise, by 
that same compromising spimt by which electors were cre- 
ated, to place the election in the hands of the Representa- 
tives of the People on this floor, still not removing the 
election farther from the People than it was when in the 
hands of the electors—never doubting but that the Repre- 
sentatives would act upon this, as upon ail other subjects, 
in accordance with the will of the People, ia their repre- 
sentative capacity, and with representative responsibility. 
Sir, such an independence of the servant over his master 
| 


: was never intended by these who framed this Government. 


The Representative could become no more independent 
upon this than in the discharge of any other duty devolving 
upon him. What is the meaning of the word Representa- 
tive? Does it not, ex vi ermine, imply a power to create 


that Representative, and to govern and direct his action— 
‘he having no will but a political will, and that derived 


alone from those who invested him with the power of ac- 
tion? And, in view of our Government, the Representa- 
tive is presumed, yea, intended, to do for the People that 
thing that the People would do were taey personally pre-| 
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sent. But, ifa Representative is to act according to his 
own will, in epposition to that of his constituents, whom 
does he represent, sir? He can only be the representative 
of himself. If the latter is the true meaning of the word 
Representative, I call upon the fathers and professors of 
literature to expunge the term from our vocabulary. Give 
the People the exercise of their legitimate right in the 
election of their Chief Magistrate, and all these evils will 
be avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now turn my attention fora mo- 
ment to the election of electors, by the Legislatures of 
the States; as it is said, by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Mircarit) and others, that the Legisla- 
tures do possess the right to elect electors, if they choose 
to exercise thatright. Let us, sir, look to the Constitution 
itself, for its true explication. In the first section of the 
second article, it is thus written : “Each State shall ap- 
pomt, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 
rect, the number of electors,” &e. This language, sir, 
must be perverted, and a meaning cruelly extorted, be- 
fore any such power can be derived by inference from 
this clause. If this power is to be exercised by the State 
Legislatures, whom, sir, are they to direct ? Themselves? 
No, sir ; that would be a strange and unnatural construc- 
tion. There must be some third person, some acting 
power, to whom this direction shall be given. Can you, 
Mr. Chairman, give a command, or a direction, to yourself ? 
No, sir, you cannot : but you car will to do or not to do— 
a mere sic volo is only necessary. Ifit had been intended 
by the Convention that the appointment of electors should 
be lodged in the Legislatures, instead of a power to direct 
how they should be elected, they would have used quite 
different language—such as the appointment of electors 
in the respective States shall be by the Legislatures therc- 
of—instead of saying that the Legislatures should have 
the power of directing the mode. The power of appoint- 
ing electors was never intended by the Constitution to be 
conferred upon the Legislatures of the respective States. 
To give such construction to this clause would bea clear 
perversion of the principles of our language. You, sir, 
this Committee, or a State Legislature, cannot direct your- 
selves what to do ; but, sir, you can direct another. “This 
committee can direct you, sir, and so can a Legislature di- 
rect. And, if the Legislatures are to direct in what man- 
ner electors shall be chosen, it is plain they do not possess 
the power to choose themselves. 

The gentleman from New York says, the little States 
will never agree to any such amendment ; that it would 
be taking from them their sovereign equality, without 
giving an equivalent ; and, in the next breath, he says, 
that the district system would fritter away the large 
States, and take from them the powcr of preserving their 
weight and importance in the Union, and thereby deprive 
them from presenting an undivided phalanx, ina Presi- 
dential election. The resolutions, sir, on your table, are, 
in general terms, pointing out the bread features of an 
amendment, containing only the principle, without being 
entangled in the minutiz. But the arguments are used as 
if they were to assume no other shape, which is quite de. 
ceptive. How, I would ask, can the small States lose any 
thing by the proposed amendments? What do the small 
States now possess that they would lose by the proposed 
change? Nothing, sir, but what was thought by the 
Convention that framed this Constitution, a mere possi- 
bility—that is, of being placed upon a footing of equality 
with the large States, in the election of the last resort in 
this House : for, in the first instance, they can only be 
felt according to the gravity of their population, and there- 
fore possess no more power at present than is proposed by 
theamendment. That they can lose any thing, 1s a mere 
phantom, hatched only in the ingenious imagination of 
gentlemen, and presented here with a view of alarming 
and deterring the small States from the performance of s 
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duty which they so strongly owe to themselves. But to 
give their arguments any weight, you must suppose that 
the election of the President will inevitably devolve 
upon this House, in every instance. Without this view 
of the subject, it would be fruitless to contend that the 
small States would not be greatly the gainer by the pro- 
posed amendment.. No one can, under any circumstance, 
successfully contend that they will not be greatly the 
gainer by the district system. I will give but one illus- 
tration to prove this position : Suppose the district system 
to prevail, sir, and New York shall be nearly equally di- 
vided, in a Presidential election, say as 17 to 19, and the 
majority ofthe State of Rhode Island shall be given to the 
same man for whom the minority in the State of New York 
vote—as, for instance, the majority of New York vote for 
A, and the majority of Rhode Island vote forB. By this 
process it is obvious that Rhode Island would become as 
important, in the election, as the great State of New York, 
by her majority being placed with the minority of New 
York ; and thereby the extraordinary power of New York 
would be completely neutralized ; and this would be more 
than an equivalent for the mere possibility of her mem- 
bers voting for a President on this floor. One moment’s 
reflection, will prove to the small States the truth of this 
declaration. It is obvious that, if the election should de- 
volve upon this House, and the principle of voting, by 
the members, is claimed and exercised as mere electors, 
and not as Representatives, it will but too, frequently be 
the case, that the Representative, thus transformed into an 
elector, may entertain an opinion different from the ma- 
jority of the People, and give his vote in favor of a man 
who is not their chuice. Thus, a conflict will be created 
between the People and their Representatives. And to 
which, sir, will you give the preference ? With me, sir, 
the answer would be easy. | would always give it in fa- 
vor of the People. Give the election to the People, and 
the conflict between this strangely metamorphosed elector 
of mere territory, (who has stepped down from the exalted 
dignity of Representative to that of a puny elector) and 
the People, will be entirely avoided. From this view of 
the subject it is clear that the small States in this can lose 
nothing, except that they prevent a work of supereroga- 
tion in their Representatives, if that can be viewed as a loss. 

J will now notice the second branch of the gentleman’s 
argument, wherein he says, “the large States will be 
frittered away.” Both branches of this argument cannot 
stand: for, sir, it-must be a ruinous contract by which 
both parties are to lose. Only a minute before, the gen- 
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senting this undivided front, and- marching in a solid pha. 
lanx, unbroken and undivided, to an election, as stated by 
the gentleman from New York, and also by both the gen. 
tlemen from Virginia, who have addressed the committee, 
under the operations of the general ticket system, is ty. 
rannical and oppressive in the extreme. [ask this com- 
mittee if it is just, if it is right, that the large States should 
possess this power? Is it not a power left to the Legis. 
latures, which may be made to work both ways? At the 
eve of a Presidential election, the Legislatures meet, and 
they discover that, if the general ticket system is estab- 
lished, they may give the undivided vote of the State to 
A, the favorite of whom, sir ? Not of the People, but of 
the members of the Legislature, and, therefore, the gẹ. 
neral ticket system is established. It may so turn out that 
very near an equality of the whole People of the State 
are deprived of their rights and privileges because their 
votes count as nothing ; their feelings are excited ; they. 
are opposed to the gencral ticket system, but yet they are 
determined to punish them with their own weapons. 
They fortify themselves against the next election, deter- 
mined to vanquish. their adversary by running candidates 
enough of their own. This is discovered by the Legisla- 
tive party, and their increased strength is also discovered ; 
therefore, the general ticket system is repealed, and dis- 
tricts are established, with the sole view of a division of 
the votes of the State. Thence, the great necessity of 
uniformity and fixidity in the principles and plan of elect- 
ing the President. 
States must gain; the nerves of those States will be 
strengthened in proportion as those of the greater States are 


relaxed. This is the real truth; E do not disguise it. What- ` 


ever else may be laid to my charge, it shall never be said. 
that I dissemble. No, sir, I will never dissemble or hide 
my trve sentiments. If I stay here with you, sir, until we 
become old, and gre bowed down, by the weight of time, 
toward the grave of our fathers, I shall never deserve the 
charge of dissimulation. 
States will be losing nothing which they ought not to be 
willing to part with. Spurious, unnatural, and usurped 
powers, are such as ought not to be retained. . A genet- 
ous, frec, and high-minded People ought to disdain their 
exercise. 

But gentlemen talk of preserving the independence and 
the power of the States. Sir, the Statcs, considered as 
territory mercly, are inanimate, are insensible things, and 
no power or independence can belong to them abstract- 
edly. It is the People, sir ; those who possess intelligent 


_ tleman was pouring forth his lamentations like Rachel of | animal existence, where power is placed, and where inde- 


Ramah, for the great injury about to be inflicted upon the 
small States, Those writhing agonies were not on ac- 
count of the pretended disfranchisement of the small 
Statcs, but for the sole purpose of retaining to the Le- 
gislatures of the large. States a power they should not 
possess : that is to say, a power to muzzle a certain por- 
tion of the citizens of this Government at their pleasure. 
If this would lessen the power of the great States, it is 
impossible that it will also lessen the power of the small 
States. If the great States lose, the small States must 
gain ; because that power must lodge somewhere, But 
the gentleman .says, that, ifthe general ticket does de- 
stroy the minorities, it is nothing more than the general 
design of the framers of this Government that the majority 
should rule, and that the minority shouid submit. ` As a 
gencral principle that position is true ; and itis equally 
true that it was never designed to destroy the intrinsic 
weight of the minority. It never was intended that the 
Legislatures should resort to tricks and devices with a 
view of creating majorities or destroying minorities, at 
their will and pleasure. ‘The district system proposes 
power and freedom to the People as rational members of 
a great community ; it gives them their relative strength, 
and fastidiously guards against the tyranny of the State 
hegislatures over their citizens: for this power of pre- 


ter te 


pendence ought to be preserved. The arguments of the 
gentlemen give to mere boundary, to mere ideal lines, a 
vast and extraordinary power, which land, air, and water, 
cannot possess. But, while boundaries are thus contend- 
ed for, and the power of mere geographical limits is thus 
defended, the People, who possess all power, are entirely 
forgotten. What inducements, sir, can men have in 
coming to the polls at a Presidential election, when the 
clectors to be voted for may be entirely unknown to them ; 
and, if known, pledged to vote for a man not of their 
choice? And, if the People have gotten up other candi- 
dates for electors, they can have but faint hopes of their 
success. No wonder, sir, that they should evidence 
great indifference, and fall into a state of stupor, when 
they know their voice is not to be heard, that they are not 
tobe brought into action, and that their votes are to be 
counted as nothing. : 

But, sir, if the United States were divided into districts, 
according to the proposition of the gentleman fiom South 
Carolina, the People would then awake to a proper sense 
of their duty; they would feel themselves elevated, and 
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And, by the district system, the small ; 


But I contend that the great | 
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their sentiments and their powers would be ennobled: ; 


They would then act on the principle of rational men ; a 


would be put into a scale of equality ; and each man ` 


would have a voice in determining who should be their 
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© Premier. 
© on the supposition that the People are to vote, not for 
`. electors, who are to voté for a President, (as some gentle- 
=: men have contended would be the effect of the second 
~. resolution of the gentleman from South Carolina) but di- 
rectly forthe President, and without the intervention of 
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But, mind you, sir, I make these observations 


electors. . 

But it is said that the district system will tend to a con- 
solidation of the States. A declaration of this kind, to 
me, is peurile and idle in the extreme. - Will not the 
State Legislatures exist as they have heretofore done, and 
as they now do? Will they not possess the same legisla- 
tive powers in the enactment of laws ? Will not each 
State have its own Executive and itsown Judiciary ? Will 
they not possess the same plenary powers in their muni- 
cipal regulations ? Is any right they ought to possess ta- 
ken from the States? Do. they lose, as gentlemen sup- 
pose, all power, when their Legislatures are permitted no 
longer to direct themselves to appoint Electors? J answer, 
no. It would seem that gentlemen imagined that all the 
intrinsic power of State rights were involved in the mere 
act of appointing Electors. There is nothing in these ar- 
guments, sir; they are mere.vanity and vexation of spirit : 
the more they are probed, the more will their fallacy be 
exposed. The States will be what they now are—their 
fundamental law the same; they will possess the same 


: sovereignty, aud the People more freedom: their Legis- 


latures will still be their proper-sovereign organs, possess- 
ing all their legitimate functions. But I will admit, sir, 


| that they will no longer possess the power to wield a mass 


of party machinery, to prostrate the wishes of the People, 
for the purpose of promoting or defeating a particular 
Presidential candidate. The contemplated amendments 
can have not the least tendency toward consolidation. It 
only makes the election of the President of the United 
States the act of the whole People over whose destinies 
he presides. They raise rational man to his true standard, 
and put him in the exercise of that power which is his 
right, and which was never intended by the principles of 
this Government to be withheld. They will prevent the 
large States from lording it over the small. Therefore, sir, 
Tas firmly believe as I do in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, that the small States will be the gainers by 


_ the amendments: to be losers they cannot. It is the great 
States that will lose; but all they lose will be a usurped 
| power, and that they ought not to desire to retain. It is an 
 excrescence, a political cancer, which is eating into the 
_ bowels of their peace, and excoriating them from head to 


foot, and which, if not removed, will destroy their most 
vital interests. Sir, I have no doubt that the States of this 
Union, when this amendment shall be submitted to their 
consideration, will act rationally, and not superficially. 
Sure I am that all magnanimous and generous States will 
consider it in its proper light—as a proposition calculated 
to place the People in proper action; to give vitality to 
the springs of our Goyernment ; and that it deprives them 
of nothing whicli they.ought to have, or which is truly 
theirs. Suppose, Mr. Chairman, I had stolen your horse, 
and, on the road home, some person should take him from 
me—should I be, in reality, the loser? Should I, by this 
aci, be rendered any the poorer? No, sir; I should only 


‘have lost what never belonged to me. If gentlemen insist 


such was the intention of the framers of the Constitation, 
and if they are even able to prove it, I reply, in answer, 
that that intention was wrong; and, of consequence, all 
the fruits of that intention must be wrong also. And, 


therefore, an amendment is the more imperatively neces- 


sary. 

i would think, Mr. Chairman, that it can be of but litlle 
moment what the intention of the Convention was, when 
we look to the Constitution and the operations under it, 
and discover there is a material defect, which calls aloud 


tor amendment, no matter how that defect originated, 


whether with or without intention. All the States of this 
Union are independent, and yet the People are deprived 
of the exercise of an important right of sovereign action, 
and a right acknowledging a power of self government. 
This privation does not wound the inanimate, but the ani- 
mate and sensibie States. If, sir, the President should en- 
ter into entangling alliances with foreign States, by which 
the most ruinous consequences might result to the United 
States, who, sir, will feel its effects? On whom will the 
wound be inflicted? Sir, it will not be on the soil, the 
forests, the rivers, the rocks—it will be the living, moving 
States, constituted by the People thereof; and, of such 
States as these, the President is the chief Governor. He 
is the officer of the whole nation. The gentleman from 
South Carolina, who last addressed the committee, (Mr. 
MITCHELL) and several others who preceded him, have 
doubted the capacity of the People to make a proper se- 
lection of a President for themselves; and, particularly, 
the gentleman from South Carolina has said, that the Peo: 
ple could not, by possibility, become acquainted with the 


reat and the good of the nation ; their means of informa- 


tion were too limited, and the result would be, that every 
State would have a great man of their own, for whom 
they would vote. 1 do not know, Mr. Chairman, exactly, 
in what part of the State of South Carolina that gentleman 
resides, but I believe it is at or near Georgetown. I have, 
sir, the good fortune to be acquainted with the history of 
those People, and of a personal acquaintance with many. 
I know that they are intelligent, and capable of becoming 
acquainted with all such men as would dare aspire to the 
office of President. I do not know what may be the feel- 
ings and sentiments and situation of other gentlemen. 
For my own part, I am proud to confess to you, sir, that I 
can safely draw on the intelligence of my district. There 
are very many of my constituents who are capable of in- 
structing me in my duty. They can point out the course 
T ought to pursue, and direct ‘my course upon this floor. 
And, I can look back to the intelligent community by 
whom f have been elected, with that enthusiasm which 
animated the ancient Grecians, when they looked to the 
oracle of Delphi, and drew upon the Pythia for favorable 
omens; and I have no doubt but that each and every 
member upon this floor is placed in the same happy situa- 
tion. It never was intended, sir, to prevent the People 
from interfering in elections. ft never could have been 
designed that a majority of the House of Representatives 
should have tie power to determine who shall have the 
yote. Gentlemen are widely off the mark when they 
maintain that there is any federal feature involved in the 
election of President, even, sir, as the Constitution now 
stands, after the election has devolved upon this House, 
It is there ordered in the most popular manner, and made 
to conform as near to the will of the People as it was pos- 
sible to make it,-so as to adjust the equality of the States. 
The vote of. each State is to be determined, as I have al- 
ready said, by a kind of sub-election, between the Repre- 
sentatives from the States. 

Notwithstanding this caution, in devising a plan to re- 
present the will of the People, even in this dernier resort, 
the intention of that plan may be defeated, and frequently 
must be defeated, in the following manner. Say, fer in- 
stance, that there are seven Representatives from a State, 
four of whom vote for A and three for B ; now it may hap- 
pen that the three members may represent districts of a 
greater amount of population, than those which send the 
other four, and so the voice of the People is lost. Mr. 
Chairman, gentlemen seem to forget that we are now dis- 
cussing the principle and not the details of the amendment 
proposed by my friend from South Carolina. They should 
recollect, that, after we shall have settled the principle, 
that the resolutions are to be sent to a committee, to pre- 
pare and draw out the details in conformity to the princi- 
ple settled by us, and after those details shall have been 
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drawn out and submitted to this Committee and concurred 
in by it, the amendments are then to be submitted to the 
People for their approbation or rejection ; and the People 
of the respective States will instruct their Representatives 
to the State Legislatures, to act in accordance with their 
. will upon the subject. 

Gentlemen have argued this question, sir, as though 
they were discussing the principles of an electoral law 
under the existing Constitution, instead of an amendment, 
which has for its object, the alteration of the furidamental 
Jaw, which now regulates the Presidential election ; which 
has for its only object, the true exercise of the power and 
liberties of the People; and, sir, as the amendment will 
have to be submitted to the People, we are only pursuing 
a Constitutional course, in giving to the People an exer- 
cise of a right which belonged to them, and which we 
ought not to withhold from them, of saying whether they 
are satisfied or dissatisfied with the present mode of 
electing the President of the United States, and whether 
it shall, in any event, devolve upon this House. On that 
question, I have no hesitancy in saying: that the People 
will give an overwhelming vote in favor of the amend- 
ment. Sir, if it can be supposed for a moment, that the 
small States would be by that means deprived of what 
they may prize as a privilege, we say that they will rc- 
ceive more than an equivalent in the district system, if no 
other means shall be thought preferable : that the election 
be sent back to the People of the different States. Let 
the population of the State vote en masse, and the ma- 
jority count as one vote or by districts, and let the ma- 
jority of the districts vote, and Ict the majority of that 
electoral vote be counted as one vote for the State. This 
would completely restore to. the small Sthtes their sup- 

osed and ideal federal equality again. But, sir, my ob- 
ject has been to avoid entering upon the investigation of 
the details of this subject, until they shall have been pre- 
sented to usina tangible shape. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, turn my attention to another 
argument of the gentleman from NewYork, (Mr. Sronns. ) 
‘That gentleman said, that if the mover of the amendment 
was sincere in his wishes for an equal district system, he 
must give up his argument or go one step farther, and 
put the free voters in all the States, on a footing of equal- 
ity, and abolish the provision in the Constitution, which 
puts the three fifths of the black population into the 
Southern scale. Sir, is it not strange, passing strange, 
indeed, that no topic of debate can arise in this House, 
Jet it come from where it may, or relate to what it wiil, 
but our negrees must be hauled into the question, and 
made a black hook for gentlemen to hang upon? Why, 


sir, 1 would ask, is this argument used—is it by way of'| 


reflection ? We of the Southern States are not to blame 
in this matter; the evil was in the country before we 
were born; it was co-extensive with the Colonial system 
that peopled this country ; the evil was entailed upon us 
by our fathers—~by the crucl and relentless acts of the 
mother country. We are not, we cannot be, responsi- 
ble for its existence. But I will tell you, sir, who is re- 
sponsible for its continuance from the date of the con- 
vention, to the year 1808. The framers of this transcen- 
dent, this immaculate Constitution, which gentlemen have 
found so faultless in all its parts, are the persons who are 

_to be blamed; yes, sir, greatly blamed, because they 
might have brought the importation of these unhappy 
beings to an end at the time the Constitution was adopt- 
ed; but instead thereof, they inserted a provision which 
authorized its continuance to the year 1808. 

What now can be the opinion of the gentleman in re- 
lation to the transcendent intelligence of that Conven- 
tion ? Sir, we do not contend for any extension of this pe- 
riod, or any change in the constitutional provision in re- 
lation to it—we wish it to remain upon the principles of 
the compact entered into by our fathers. All we ask of 
the gentleman is, to let us and our poor slaves alone. We 


say to gentlemen from the North, do not excite their 
hopes; you only rivet on them a more galling chain; as 
their expectations become excited, they will be less duti» 
ful and more obstreperous, which of necessity will re- 
quire the master to hold over them a tighter rein. The 
more you meddle with them, the worse you render their 
condition. We have amongst us in the South, very many: 
good and religious men, who are slave-holders, who treat 
their servants with the utmost humanity ; they teach them . 
to labor not as slaves, but as working for themselves; 
they extend to them every means of rational intelligence, 
and render their hard lot as tolerable as kindness and hu~: 
manity can make it; they have comfortable dwellings— 
sleep, and eat, and are clothed, as their masters. But, 
sir, Ido not go the length of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and hold that the existence of slavery in this 
country is almost a blessing ; on the contrary, I am firmly 
settled in the opinion, that it is a great curse ; one of 
the greatest evils that could have been interwoven into 
our system and entailed upon us—but for which we ere 
in no wise responsible. 1, Mr. Chairman, am one of those 
whom some of these poor wretches call master; Ido not 
lash them, I do not task them; I feed and clothe them 
well; but yet, alas! they are slaves—and slavery isa 
curse in any shape—-whether under a task-master, a fac- 
tion, ora government. Itis, no doubt, true, that there 
are, in Europe, persons who claim no particular individual: 
as a master, far more degraded than our blacks, worse fed, 
worse clothed, worse supplied with every necessary of 
life, and, still more lamentable to tell, far more ignorant : 
but, siz, this is far from proving that negroes ought to be 
slaves; yet, since they are slaves, let them and their mas- 
ters alone; do not, by an injudicious interference, add 
cruelty to slavery. The gentleman complains that our 
black population should increase our political power: 
But I would ask that gentleman to reflect a moment, that 
when the storm of war is heard to howl in our land; when 
clouds of difficulty and danger lower around our horizon 5 
when your vessels are shut up in their ports ; when your 
sails are not seen to whiten the seas, except under the 
broad pennant of war ; when the avenues and portals of 
your commerce are shut up; when your Treasury is 
drained of its last dollar, and no resource is left you but 
a direct taxation for the necessary supplies to keep the 
wheels of Government in motion—at such a portentous pe- 
riod as this, gentlemen are in no wise backward in de- 
manding of us the increased ratio of direct taxes to which 
we are liable on account of our slaves. Property is re- 
presented as well as persons; it is all important at such 
a moment that it should be so; nor have we ever com- 
plained at paying our full quota to meet the exigencies 
of the nation. A gentleman from Rhode Island, (Mr. 
Prancr) has gone into a calculation, to show that those 
poor slaves have twenty-five Representatives upon this 
floor. Iwill not say that Fam opposed to all arithmeti- 
cial politicians ; but I will say that I vibrate to the fact 
that they are represented here, and I rejoice that they. 
are ; their unhappy situation entitles them to our persoii- 
alsympathies and our legislative protection ; and if that 
gentleman does not feel this sentiment toward them as 
his fellow beings of the same great family, he has deni- 
ed the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 

Ineed not, sir, dwell upon the argument of thé gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Sronns) when he says, if we 
disturb the present arrangement of things, we are bound 
to give a better in its place. J answer, of course we are. 
We say, and we believe that we have proved, that the 
course proposed by the amendment is far better in every 
respect: and we say further, that, as it is the best, it 
ought to be certain and uniform throughout the whole 
Government. One of his arguments looks like an argu- 
ment ud captandum ignobile vulgus, when he says, we had: 
better have the general ticket system with its concomi- 
tant, a caucus, at the seat of government of the respect- 


-= have no inducements to faction. 
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ive States, than the district system : for, in the State of | of which the gentleman has spoken. 


I know nothing of 


New York, there would be thirty-six districts, and there | those dark and mysterious midnight conclaves, that dread 


would be a petty caucus in each. ‘The gentleman has al- 


the light of Heaven. I have never been in one of them in 


ready acknowledged that a caucus is the creation of a fac- | my life, nor do I think they are needed, nor can they na- 


tion. Sir, I am one of those who believe that the Peo- 
ple can never. be governed by a. faction—a People like 
that of these States, spread over so many millions of 
square miles—a People, so intelligent, from the universal 
prevalence of common schools, academies, seminaries, 
colleges, and universities; and, moreover, so well in- 
formed on public affairs by the agency of so great a mul- 
titude of printing presses—to talk of their becoming fac- 
tious, or being drawn into the Maelstrom of faction, is 
dittle less than downright nonsense. 


turally follow the adoption of a district system. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Mrrcaerz) 
says, that a caucus at this place is indispensably necessa- 
ry for collecting and uniting the public will; and he 
makes this House a vast luminary, and we, as its diverg- 
ing rays, are to dispense its sublime light to the periphe- 
ry of this extended Government. I have said already, sir, 
that the great body of the People cannot be corrupted. 
They therefore need not gather themselves together into 


Sir, it is alla hoax ; | secret meetings, to form secret plans and secret designs. 


the printing presses must become corrupted—they must | They have no designs but those of self preservation, and 


be bought; and to purchase al), is utterly impossible, if 
the millions of your Treasury were at the disposal of 
those hungry factionists: some few may be bought, and 
methinks some have been bought and paid for. Sir, I 
will believe these People can become factious only when 
I hear the great tocsin. of ruin and desolation sounding 


the general good of all. They possess the proper intel- 
Lgence, and are endowed with a proper temper, to choose 
a President for themselves. A President thus elected 
will be armed with the great sword oftheir will, He will 
go forth at the head of the People, as the man of their 
confidence—as the Captain General of their forces, to Ra- 


in this country, as it sounded in Greece immediately pre- | moth Gilead, to battle ; prostrating cupidity by the spear 


ceding the downfal of its happy Republics—end not be- 
fore. Happily for this Government, we have too great an 
agricultural population ; too much of the simplicity, and 
comparative equality, in the conditions and estates of our 
citizens, to belong to, or be governed by, a faction—they 
Sir, when the French 
army under Bonaparte invaded Italy, and were poured in 


of liis knowledge and the sword of his justice. Such a man 
will not present such a cadaverous ccuntenance as des- 
cribed by the gentleman from South Carolina, or stand in 
need, for his success, of any of your bank directors—your 
money shavers—your trained band captains, and patent 
electioneering squads. Sir, none of your bloated sons of 


| pride, none of your intriguers and political conjurors will 


upon them like a flood in the bosom of that empire, they i thenbe in requisition. No, sir. Nothing but the majori- 
found a little spot near the Mediterranean, which had re- | ty of the People’s mighty voice will then he heard. "Sir, 
mained for near fourteen hundred years in a state of per- 'it must and will be heard ; by you, sir—by me—and by 
fect freedom and independence—tI mean St. Marino. It | all—by some of us it may be to our cost. If I am one of 
was 80 poor that it had never excited the cupidity of a | those that has defied the majesty of their will—if the 
conqueror. There was nothing to tempt ambition to! course I have pursuedis wrong, and I have endeavored to. 


achieve its conquest, except its badly built city, 
barrenness of its mountains and hills. 
conqueror, 

sent to those 


and the | thwart and resist the will of the People—if I have attempt- 
Bonaparte, that | ed to raise my puny arm against their political omnipoten- 
who could give away kingdoms at his will, | cy, the fire of their indignation will destroy me—it will 
primitive People the offer of an addition of | 


burn me as grass and as stubble, and so it ought, sir. 


territory, more fertile and more valuable than their own, | Whoever attempts to interrupt the majestic course of 


but their Senators disdained the proffer, and preferred to ; 
I! 
ought to remain in! him, politically, lifeless to the ground. 


remain in their native simplicity and humble liberty. 
instance this, sir, not to show that we 


a state of poverty, but to remind you, sir, that compara- ' 


tive poverty, primitive simplicity, and virtue, are twin: 


sisters, and inseparable companions; and also to remind | 
you that the experience of past ages ought to teach us, | 
shat the moment nations become very wealthy, that luxu- | 
ry and ambition will follow close in the wake; that when | 
they begin their schemes of national grandeur, splendor, į 
and aggrandizement, the sun of their glory is about to | 
set, and their last grasp will be at best but a glitter- 
ing chain or golden fetter. We ought to learn a lesson! 
from the experience of other nations : if we cannot look | 
into futurity, we can at least pursue the course of the | 
Cynic philosopher Diogenes, that by things that have | 
been, and are, we can guess of things to come.” But! 
to the general ticket, sir. Wherever this system pre-/ 
vails, there are always a select few at the seats of Go-| 
vernment-—a set of well trained and well drilled politi-! 
cal jugglers, who take upon themselves to dictate to the | 
residue of the voters. 

called upon to vote for 


their high determination, may rely upon it with certainty 
that they will take him by the poll of his head and dash 


I fcar the People, and I am proud to own that Y fear 
them, and we ought all to fear them—not with a slavish 
fear, but with that mingled awe and respect that a Chris. 
tian entertains towards his God. The People are our mas- 
ters, and we are their servants. Sir, they will call us all 
before their tribunal, where we must give a strict account 
for the discharge of our various trusts while on this post. 
Bat, wherever the general ticket'system prevails, they 


i; must meet ia conclave, in secluded corners, hid from the 


People’s discerning eye—when 


‘* Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 
Silence how dread ! and darkness how profound | 
Nor eye nor listening car an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps. Tis as the gencral pulse 

Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause. ”—- 


Thus it happens the People are | That isthe time you will find always selected. I hope X 
electors of whom they have no | shall be pardoned for troubling the Committee with an ef- 


knowledge : for persons selected by this central caucus | fusion of poetry, and I should not have done so had not 


and imposed upon the People as candidates, for 
they must vote or not vote at all. But the gentleman ! 
‘says, if you will do away this central caucus and establish | 
the district system, the only effect will be to substitute | 
many caucuses for one. | 
Thave already attempted to show that a caucus is the 


whom | the example becn set me by the gentleman from New 


York, (Mr. Srorrs) who called to his aid the poetic fancy 
of a Milton, and his conclave of demons, to paint the 
séene ; and also, by my worthy friend from Massachusetts, 
who tossed the poesy high indeed. 

Tam of lawful age, sir, and for my life I never have 


creature of a faction, and that it cannot exist among the | been enabled to see the mighty difference between a cau- 
People generally. Sir, I live in a State where the district | cus at this place, and clsewhere. Iam myself opposed to 


system prevails, 


I know nothing of those local caucuses ! 


a caucus here, ts one at Albany, or any where else. But 
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- certain I am, that the caucus here cannot be darker, more 
deadly, or demon-like; than some of those which must 
necessarily attend upon a general ticket system. Think 
for a moment, sir, ofa caucus of some twenty or thirty in 
the State of New York, dictating to her two millions of 
population, (I believe 1 exaggerate, it is not quite so ma- 
ny—about 1,600,000) and, sir, if a caucus full grown is so 
odious and so detestable, a caucus in infancy can. be no 
better. A little rogue is as bad as a great rogue, whether 
he steals a penknife, ora Presidential Chair ; £go, Jet us 
have caucuses nowhere. Put them down, sir ; let us have 
an end of these midnight cabals, this plottingand contriv- 
ing, this patent machinery to bring a man into power, and 
to destroy the People’s will.. I know, Mr. Chairman, 
that the caucus here was established in the first instance 
by some ef the most able, and most honorable Republi- 
cans of the country, and for the most wise and virtuous 
purpose, and those caucuses were attended by some of as 
intelligent and patriotic men as ever adorned this Hall. 
But still, sir, that does not prove the caucus system to be 
right. Nor isit here, sit, where allthe wise and virtuous 
assemble. But the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Mrrenexe' justifies it upon a strange ground, indeed ; as 
the only proper means of communicating to the People 
the character and qualifications of the person for whom 
they should vote; and this declaration is predicated on 
the idca that no man is fit to be the Chief Magistrate of 
this Government until he shall have served an appren- 
ticeship more laborious than that of the gentleman from 
New York, within these spactous walls, and to have pass-. 
ed through the regular grades of the Departments, until 
he shall have climbed to the cupola of power. I have al- 
ready attempted to show that this is neither the centre, 
nor the source of intelligence; and that there are men 
more intelligent, and far more virtuous, within the unam- 
bitious and private walks of domestic tranquillity—thou- 
sands of whom are much better acquainted with the bio- 
graphic history of the great men of this Government than 
the best informed among us; therefore we possess not 
the power of communicating to them those rays of light. 
Bat, sir, if they stand in need of information in relation to 
great men and great measures, pray, sir, what is to hin- 
der us (whom the gentleman seems to think so trans- 
cendently intelligent, by bemg honored with a seat upon 
this floor,) from communicating to the People the man of 
our choice, and give to them the reasons upon which that 
choice is founded ? But 1 will not agree that we undergo 
such an extraordinary transmutation here. When I re- 
turn home shall be the same humble being that I am 
here, and J cannot prevail in getting any man chosen to 
the high office of President, any farther than my personal 
weight and influence in society will extend; and this 
ought not to weigh more than a feather, unless the Peo- 
ple were acguainted with the character and qualifications 
of the man of my choice. : 

Tarrogate not to myself any superior intelligence on 
account of my station. I believe not in the witchcraft of | 
office. lam well aware, sir, that I have nota particle of | 
intelligence to spare, and Tam sorry to believe that there 
are two hundred and twelve others in precisely the same 
situation. Sir, there are a great number of us who need | 
much more intelligence than we have, and I am sorry for į 
it. With the progress of society, intelligence will in- 
erease. Woukl to God that I could say that virtue would | 
keep equal pace. In the mean while, seeing that we are, by | 
our situation and our responsibility rendered thus conspicu- H 
ous in the eyes of the nation, lct us, I pray you, act at ; 
least; like bonest men; like a band of brothers, united in: 
the same great cause, and for the promotion of the same | 
great purposes. Jt is within our power to be honest, į 


though to be intclligent may be without our grasp. I be-i 


lieve, Mr. Chairman, in the incorruptibility of the People, | 
because it is impossible to corrupt the body of a nation of! 
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freemen, possessing the right and power of self-govern. 
ment; but Iam very far from believing, as the gentleman 
from New York seems to do, in the incorruptibility of 
members on this floor. Sir, if we were corruptible be- 
fore we came here, I see nothing, I know of nothing, 
which should now render us less so. But the gentlemen. 
from New York, Massachusetts, and South Carolina, all 
seem to think, that the moment we take our seats beneath 
this vast and magnificent dome, we cease to be like the 
common’herd, and become incorrupt, yea, incorruptible. 
« Vanity of vanities !” saith the preacher. The members 
of this House incorruptible, sir! You might as well 
preach to me of the incorruptibility of an ancient bawd, 
who would advertise, that, if any man of fortune would 
marry her, she would make him an honest wife. Sir, if 
the glorious millenium was now ushered in, and we were 
transformed, and our minds abstracted from all earthly 
considerations, we might be those perfect beings that 
gentlemen talk about. But the millenium has not arriv- 
ed. Sir, I am one of those who believe in the fall of man, 
and its vast effects, and that we are, in a state of nature, 
both corrupt and corruptible ; and, from its dire influ- 
ence, we can only be relieved by religious renovation.. 
Mr. Chairman, He whose voice hushed the storm into si- 
lence ; the wave of whose hand stayed the raging bil- 
lows; who said ‘‘ peace,” and all was still—He who 
spoke as never man spake—He who knew our nature ten 
thousand times better than we ourselves—taught us, in 
his directory prayer, and, not us, but his disciples, who 
had left all the pleasures and allurements of the earth for 
the kingdom of Heaven’s sake, to say, among other 
things, “ lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” Yes, sir, not into temptation. Does the gentleman 
say there can be no temptation in the case? Sir, let us 
look at a few facts. There are, sir, no less than 9,838, 
individuals, whose offices emanate from the President. 
of the United States—double the number of your army 
on the peace establishment—who hold their places by 
the frail tenure of Executive will and pleasure. Hun- 
gry expectants, wanting principle, and wanting bread, 
as the gentleman from New York (Mr. Storrs) had de- 
scribed another class—I do not mean all of them, sit,- 
because, among them there are some honorable ex- 
ceptions. Among these dependents there are many 
offices, yes, more than one thousand, which are worth 
more, annually, in a pecuniary point of view, thana place 
on this floor. 

Do you believe, sir, that these are no temptations to 
the membcrs of this or the other House ? How will the 
matter work, Mr. Chairman? Let us examine it for a mo- 
ment. Aman comes here with high expectations of ac- 
quiring fame, and to his fancy has laid open to view quite 
a harvest of glory. He stays here from year to year, and 
finds that he obtains but a moderate share of it, perhaps 
no glory at all, sir. Aftera while he begins to count the 


: cost; first, his neglect of business at home, and his es- 


trangement from domestic happiness ; and, secondly, the 
poor pecuniary pittance which he receives for his daily 
labors. ‘Fhis makes him vestive—he will say to bim- 
self, if I could now get a snug little office, how comfort: 
able it would be—I would be placed in an easy and eligi- 
ble situation—I should have something to lay up against 
a cold rainy day. These are dangerous and satanic 
dreams—the devil having gotten his mind to dwell fora 
moment upon those allurements, he will. not stop here, 
but carry him farther ; he will instill into his mind that, 
peradventure, he might accomplish his object. At first, 
he dislikes, and startles at the thought ; but after some 
time, he begins to think better of it, and at last, is fully 
persuaded that all is right; that it isa good thing. Yes 
sir, avery clever thing, and members want it bad enough. 
Sir, there are 958 officers among those I have enumerat“ 
ed—the fees of which are above 1200 dollars annual in- 
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¥ come. Sir, thatis better than a seat here, in a pecuniary 
t point of view, and to.a certain class of us, this is a very 
important consideration. I do no violence, ‘sir, when I 
| suppose that there are two classes of members here. One 
t: who come here, filled.with laudable ambition, in pursuit 
© of eminence and distinction, (which, by the by, is only to 
i be acquired by a faithful discharge of the duties devolv- 
: ing upon us, withan eye single to the good of our con- 
t stituents,) and the other class come here to make money. 
' Ido not believe that money is the object of all—far from 
tit; nor will I take the conjuror’s transforming wand, and 
t class the members upon this floor. In this mighty cata- 
| logue of offices, they are so graduated as to suit the de- 
sires and capacities of all. A-collectorship, a post office, 
; a clerkship, with a fat salary in some of the Departments, 
| or an Indian Agency, for the moderate. A Secretary- 
| ship of State, of War, of the Treasury, or of the Navy, 
| with a handsome appendage of 6,000 dollars per annum ; 
| or a Legation to a foreign Court, where they may revel 
| in all the grandeur of European pageantry, with an an- 
‘nual salary attached of 9,000 dollars, and an outfit of 
| 9,000 dollars more, with the Lord knows how much se- 
| cret service money ; or a seat upon the District or Su- 
, preme Court bench, for the ambitious and aspiring. 
. These are some of the incentives and inducements to cor- 
ruption. But with these incorruptible boasters, those of- 
 fices would have no effect. I at least believe myself not 
tobe one ofthat incorruptible class. Sir, I want none of 
| those baits thrown near me. I go further, sir. I wish them 
| removed beyond my reach, while I shall have the honor of 
| @ seat upon this floor. I pray you keep them far away. 
.. Mr. Chairman, give me no temptations, and I shall do 
ho wrong. I wish not the allurement of those golden 
apples which are held in the hand of majesty here ; ł had 
like to have forgot, in my enumeration, a whole row of 
Chargé des Affaires, with a salary of 4,500 dollars per an- 
| hum—that is pretty well, but not quite so good as that of 
a Minister, but still worth much more than a seat upon this 
floor. Then, sir, there isa train of Secretaries of Legation, 
_ with a bonus, sir, when they go out, with another on their 
return, with a salary of 2,000 dollars while they stay ; they 
` do not go into any minute calculation in these matters— 
they lump it at the Treasury. Mr. Chairman, I will enu- 
merate a few more offices, and a few more items of ex 
penditure. The sum of 439,127 dollars, is paid annually 
to the Secretary of State, and his host of sub-officers. Sir, 
there is an aggregate of 1,167,927 dollars paid at the Trea- 
sury tothe visible officers thereof, every year ; and these 
officers are scattered and dispersed over the face of the 
whole country ; there are no less than 186 Collectors, In- 
Spectors, Surveyors, &c. concerned in the collection ef 
customs and duties in the little State of Maine ; and in the 
State of New York, sir, you have 328 Collectors, Inspec- 
tors, Surveyors, Gaugers, Weighers—and Heaven knows 
what—I cannot enumerate their titles ; they are an army 
in themselves—and so throughout all the other Atlantic 
States and Territories, and those bordering on the Lakes. 
And this sir, is no patronage! No, sir, no patronage ! 
The President of the United States has no favor, no pow- 
er, no patronage, gentlemen say. Mr. Chairman, if you 
have the power to give me my bread or withhold it from 
‘me, do you not think that I will obey you implicitly, though 
I may not bow at your mandate? “We will all go, sir, for 
what we eat. Sir, in the list of this patronage, there are 
twenty-nine Post Offices. spread over the States of the 
Union, which yield each a salary of more than 1,200 dol- 
lars. per annum, where his majesty, by courtesy, dictates 
and directs the appointment of the Postmasters. Yes, sir, 
‘Courtesy, and not law, gives to the President that power ; 
Some of them are fat offices, and others, though not pro- 
ducing so much, are yet very snug little places to put an’ 
humble servant of the powers that be, or that are to be, 
im; these are places, sir, of great use for party purposes. 


Tf a proper person is placed in the office, who can dissemi- 
nate certain political opinions, there can be no better 
place ; here; all the population who are worth writing to, 
come, at some time or other, and, ifthe place is filled 
with a snug tight little fellow, who can talk much, he will 
have it in his power to mislead and make a proselyte—~ 
that proselyte goes home and makes another; and thus 
the little leaven may at last leaven the whole lump ; and 
so power is supported, which you know, sir—zs right 
enough. Government should be supported, sir. I said, 
that all who come here as members, do not come here 
alone to make money ; if they do, poor fellows, how wo- 
fully they will be deceived. But, sir, I fear many of them 
come here in pursuit of stations, to them far more impor- 
tant than a seat upon this floor. : 

But the gentleman from New York (Mr. Srorns) tells 
us that, as to sending back the two highest on the list, he 
had no notion of it ; how should we, in all instances, know 
that we were sending back the two most popular candi- 
dates? And it is little less than tyranny thus to compel 
the People to vote. Sir, if I should use this argument be- 
fore this intelligent assembly, I would be treating them 
with great levity ; in fact, sir, I would be insulting their 
understandings, especially when 1 should present this 
Constitution to their view. ; 

Sir, what does your Constitution, as it now stands, di- 
rect? That the three highest candidates on the list 
should be returned to this House, with equal tyranny, 
out of which we are compelled to make a choice. Why 
is not this liable to the lamentable objection of the gen- 
tleman? I would humbly ask that gentleman what in- - 
fluence the most popular man of the People would have 
upon his action here? Shall that man who is the man of 
the People be always elected? Here, sir, I present the 
cases in fair array before that gentleman, and all others 
who entertain the like sentiment, and I ask him and them 
to answer me in the name of every thing that is sacred, 
that, if it is so vastly important to send back to the People 
in the last resort, the most popular candidates, if the rule 
must not work both ways? And must notthe will and 
choice of the People be attended to and obeyed, in the 
election of the President, upon this floor? Here the 
gentlemen must resort to their usual subter fuge : that 
they cannot tell which is the most popular man, no one 
of them having gotten a majority of the votes of the Peo- 
ple. Sir, the case is plain, and easy enough of solution ; 
there can be no deubt or disputation about the matter. 
The plain, the simple truth, is, the man who gets the most 
votes must, in the contemplation of our Government, be 
viewed as the most popular man. I would ask those gen- 
tlemen, if they, inthe exercise of their high prerogative 
here, always selectthe most popular man ? I will answer 
for thera : No, sir, they do no such thing ; but, accord- 
ing to their soveeign will and pleasure, select out of 
those three whomthey please. And, according to the 
idea of the gentlenan from Massachusetts, a very popular 
President is a dargerous one. And I would ask the gen- 
tleman from Nev York to look at me and say (for while 
I talk truth I willfear no colors) whether he has not seen 
the voice of the eople, on a late occasion, totally disre- 
garded, and the? will prostrated and put down? Task 
him if he has nt seen a Cæsar triumphantly reared over 
the ruins of ther wil? But do gentlemen fondly hope 
that this usurpsion may continue ? If they do, Y can tell 
them that it is mabilis insania et mentis gratissimus error. 
i can tell them, sir, that they need not attempt to abridge 
the People’s rishts; that they will and shall have the full 
and uncontrolid exercise of their legitimate power, or 
they will—pul up our shirt collars for us, and that very 
shortly. The Sonstitution sends the three highest candi- 
dates to this Fouse : suppose, in the election, in the first 
instance, that here were three candidates, one of whom 
gets 129 votes; another gets all the rest, saye one—this 
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little political gentleman, with his one vote, isas legitimate- 
ly betore the House as the man who has gotten almost one 
half of the votes of his country. Suppose the sovereign 
will of this House shall choose to take up this little fellow, 
with his one vote? They can do it, sr. They possess 
that power under the present provision of this Constitu- 
tion, and the People cannot hinder or prevent them. 
Here it is that they are potent, indeed ; especially when 
they disregard the public will. 1 will not say, sir, that 
they would select this man of the one vote. But, su-— 
Twill not say what I was about to say, or what I might in 
justice say. They who crouched to the Peopie, and 
wooed at the shrine of their favor, no sooner enter this 
Hall, than it would seem they are willing to trample upon 
the will of the People, and surreptitiously erect them- 
selves into sovereigns, and forget their constitutional sta- 
tions of servants. But, sir, this trizmph must be of short 
duration. These self-made sovereigns will have to appear 
before the tribunal of judgment, and before the majesty 
of a betrayed and insulted People they will have to give 
astrict account. It is then that they will fall from their 
ideal lofty state, and tremble before their real sovereigns, 
like Belshazzar, when he saw the fingers of a man’s hand 
writing on the wall, “ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.” 

Sir, the People are our sovereigns, not we theirs ; and 
they are dread sovercigns to us ; when we disregard their 
will, they are “ as terrible as an army with banners ;” but 
mild, indulgent, and long-suffering, towards those that 
attempt to obey their will, But the People ‘ will laugh 
at their calamity and mock when their fear cometh,” of 
those who disregard their voice. Six, there can be no 
hesitancy in saying, as-long as the election may devolve 
on this House, who should be the choice of the membcrs 
upon this floor. ‘I'he man, sir, who has got the greatest 
number of votes in the electoral culleges--he is the most 
popular—he ought to be elected. All others are no bet- 
ter than aspirants, who seek to obtain power at the ex- 
pense of the People’s choice. Is not this a great evil, 
sir, that a man should succeed who has not been called to 

. the high station by the will of the People? Gentlemen 
answer no, it is no evil; because, though he is not the 
choice of the People, yet he is the choice of the States. 
According to this heterodoxy, the People, it seems, cease 
to be the People, and become ** the States.” Nothing can 
be more erroncous than this idea. He is not the choice of 
the States, but only the members on this floor, who may 
have acted in direct opposition to the will of the People, 
the sensible Slates. But the gentleman from New York, 
as wellas the gentleman from Massachusetts, says that 
there is no danger in leaving the election, in the last re- 
sort, to this House, because of their virtue and extraordi- 
nary intelligence. It is asking, it is expecting too much, 
to suppose such an extraordinary manifestation of virtuc 
and intelhgence combined, to render the members of this 
House impervious to the alluring temptations I have at- 
tempted to spread before them. 

If time would permit, I might enunerate many cther 
causes. Sir, you may talk to me as loig as you will about 
the incorruptibility of this House, andi shall not believe 
a-word of it. Sir, I have no objectionto the President’s 
having the appointing power—I think he ought to pos- 
sess it. $ would not curtail his patronge at all: I wish 
to give it another, and a proper directon. Let it be as 
extensive as you please, only keep its diurements with- 
out these walls, and from our sister tle Senate. Will 
giving to the President’s patronage thisdirection, place 
him in the situation described by the gentleman from 
New York, that the ‘very pettiest Germn Prince might 
look down upon him with contempt ?” 1o, sir, he would 
“possess all the power he ought to posses: Then, sir, our 
seats will be worth the having : then, sirthe People will 
believe that some spark of patriotism ociasions us to oc- 
cupy them. But, sir, when our only obeet in coming 


here, is in pursuit of some dazzling office, our seats, if 
not quite worthless, lose at least half taeir value. Sir, 
we cannot occupy a more pre-eminent station than a seat 
in the Honse of the People. I consider myself as now 
occupying the most important office within the gift of the 
People. Ishould be let down, even if I were placed in 
the Presidential chair, in which, by the by, I never shall 
be placed, for two reasons : first, | lack the proper intel. 
ligence ; and, secondly, 1 am too frank and honestly inde. 
pendent.) Itis true, Fdo not receive so much money, but 
my station is not the less dignified, if, by talents and inte 
grity, I am able to give dignity to it. The People send 
us here as their servants, to be placed upon the national 
watch-tower of their liberties—to guard their rights, 
and to give notice of the approach of the enemy ; there 
fore we ought not to desert it for any other office upon 
earth. We ought to fill it out of regard for the station, 
and its high duties alone : he who comes here for any other 
end, is unworthy of the place that he holds. The gentle- 
men, whose names I have so often enumerated, seem to 
think it against morality and religion, and that it would 
have a tendency to reduce us to a savage state, to suppose 
for a moment that we could be purchased or bribed, by 
any means whatever. And the gentleman from New 
York, with great triumph, asks: Was Bayard bought? 
Was Poinsett bought? J answer, no, sir! But the Peo. 
ple said, that, when they took their appointments, they 
had deserted their place and their duty. The gentleman 
asked, with great emphasis, was Bayard bought? Was 
Poinsett bought? He paused, with a kind of selfcom- 
placency. Why did he not add another name? Why 
did he not go through the catalogue of exalted appoint 
ments? Why did. he not ask, with equal triumph, was 
Clay bought ? Did he mean to leave on the minds of the 
members of this House, by his deadly silence, the idea 
that Clay was bought? One would be naturally led to 
think so, by his stopping short where he did. Sir, he 
Who is brave till the cnemy appears—until he is brought 
in view of point-blank danger, and then cowers and flies, 
has a bravery that is not worth a bawbee. 

Suppose a Presidential election to be approaching, I 
have never dreamed that a Presidential candidate would 
dare approach a member, and make any offer to him of of- 
fice or otherwise. But, sir, some little fellow, that does 
the high candidate’s errands, should step up to a mem- 
ber of Congress, and address him'thus: Sir, you have 
been now a long time in Congress, and you have gained 
a little reputation ; you are now getting old ; if you could 
now get some snug office, how mce a thing it would be 
—it would smooth the pillow of yourold age. Suppose 
you could be made a Collector at Philadelphia, New York, 
Baltimore, or Charleston ; or a Governor, or a Secretary 
of a Territory. If you could get either of these, you 
could spend the balance of your life in ease and comfort, 
Well, sir, the good fellow is almost offended, the first time 
he hears this ; he does not like it much. But, upon a se 
cond application of the little messenger, (1 have describ- 
ed) and, by more fairly laying open to the member’s view 
the particular office, and the salary thereof, within his 
reach, he begins to think more favorably of iti The - 
third time, he not only thinks it right, but is ready to de- | 
fend its rectitude before the world. The bait is thrown; | 
the hook is taken, notwithstanding the victim sees. the 
barb he is about toswallow. Such, sir, is human nature ; 
asit ìs, and not as it should þe. And, so long as this con- 
tinues to be the case, and the Presidential election re- : 
mains in this House, our constituents will come here, and, - 
as they look down upon us from that gallery, will think | 
they see written legibly on our foreheads, “to sell,” ‘tò | 
hire,” ‘to rent or let,” for a term of years, or for hfe, 0 
for the job. The People will not, they cannot, and, I. 
had hke to have said, ought not, to have confidence in us 
They will always view us, in this situation, as creatures of 
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“mere property—to be bought, and sold, and transferred, 


as the chances in the market shall offer. That extraordi- 
nary intelligence which the gentlemen have said we pos- 
sess, will have very little influence to change their opin- 
ions. Sir, we possess no more intelligence, after we have 
taken our seats here, than we possessed when we were 
accustomed to take our seats up in that gallery—there is 
no such transforming virtue in taking a seat upon this floor 
—it is mere nonsense ; it is idle to talk of it: If it were 
true, we should make a transcendent figure in other parts 
of the world. Sir, other nations would have great cause 
to envy us ; and, sir, our seats here would become doubly 
enviable. The People would view it as a sort of mental 
monopoly. But, sir, instead of this, I fear they will con- 
clude that the only change produced upon most of us, is 
to magnify our faults, and to lay bare to view our numer- 
ous imperfections, and to leave all friendship and confi- 
dence in lifeless gore on this arena. 

Mr. Chairman, the People have a right to this election 
it is their own. Will you withhold it from them? Re- 
member, you have te answer at the bar of your constitu- 
ents. And, if you do withhold this great privilege from 
the People, mark my words, sir, you will never, never, 
withhold it from them again. No sir, neither this, nor any 
thing else. They will meet you on your return, not with 
those smiles and welcomes that mark the approbation of a 
free People, but, on the contrary, their indignant looks, 
and. marked disapprobation, will be as frightful, and in- 
spire as much dread, as did the ghost in Hamlet. But, it 
is said, the People do not want it. Ican only speak for 
my own country ; and, so far as my knowledge extends, 
the People, in this matter, are of one heart, and of one 
soul. Sir, I have travelled near seven hundred miles, to 


_ reach this ‘* grotto del cane,” (as an honorable member in 


the other House, whom I ever like to quote, has called 
it.) T travelled slowly, sir, through the Western counties 
of Virginia ; yes, I have, I may say, travelled through the 
whole extent of the State, from the Suuthwest to the 
Northeast. 1 conversed much with the People, upon this 
subject, and, in most of the counties, the People talked 
upon that subject as I do now, I did not hear, in that 
whole region, more than ten persons who were in favor 
of retaining it in this House. So it is, sir, in the State of 
Alabama, and also in the State of Kentucky. Look, sir, 
to the host of resolutions, having for their object the a- 
mendment of the Constitution, which have been laid up- 
on your table, and that too by gentlemen from all parts 
of this Union. These things, sir, speak volumes; but 
yet we are told the People do not wantachange. I 
know the feelings of my constituents, and I know they are 
alive upon this subject; and it cannot be disguised that an 
amendment is asked for by the People. Whose, sir, I 
would humbly ask, is this Constitution? Is it ours, ex- 
clusively, or is it the Constitution of the People ? If} sir, 
itis the People’s, why withhold from them the power to 
amend it? It is well known that all we can do will a- 
mount to nothing more than a proposition to the People, 
to adopt such amendment as we shall propose to them. 
Why, sir, withhold from them the exercise of a right 
which is purely theirs? Are we, sir, to assume to our- 
selves any such high prerogative, as to withhold from the 
People the amendment of their Constitution? This, with 
many other arguments I have heard upon this floor, makes 
me almost imagine that I see that lifeless emblem of the 
genius of our liberties (that stands above your head, sir, ) 
frown at the promulgation of such doctrines. She seems 
to turn her eye to the eagle beneath her feet, and ask him 
to lend her his wide spread pinions, that she might bend 


-the wing, and fly afar from this polluted spot. But the 


gentleman from New York says, that we are beyond the 
reach of corruption ; quite above it. Sir, there is a re- 


finement in corruption that makes it tolerable to some, but 
And it is that kind of | 


io me it is only the more odious, 
Van Wt 


corruption that I wish this House purified from, and its 
members, if not made proof against, at least deprived of 
motives and incentives to enter into it. But all this is 
against the gentleman’s notion of religion. Such doctrines 
as these were held. by Cortez, the mightiest monster of 
Spain, when he was about to spread the benign influence 
ofhis holy religion among the wretched inhabitants of 
Mexico and Peru, and to make them bow to the sceptro, 
not of the religion of the Saviour, but of this fanatic. But, 
sir, it is known to us ail, that not religion, but the gold of 
Ophir, and the riches of Peru, was the only cause of in- 
flicting upon those wretched inhabitants, the greatest ca- 
lamities ever experienced by man. Their King, their 
mighty Emperor, was bound to a stake, and blazing fag- 
gots placed about him, to extort from hima discovery of 
the spot where his supposed hidden treasures lay; and 
thus described by Barlow : 


“ Guatimozen, wreathed in flames of fire, 
** Saw slaughtered millions round their Prince expire.” 


And all this under the vain pretence of religion. But few 
attempts have ever been made on the liberties of the Peo- 
ple, without tyrants and their servile minions making a 
pretext of religicn to cover and shield their designs, and 
hide them from the eyes of the People. But, mark you, 
sir, the language of both the gentlemen from New York, 
(Mr. Srones and Mr. Woov) and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and all others who havé held the same 
doctrine. They say that we are too intelligent, too virtu- 
ous, to do any thing wrong ; that we cannot be corrupted, 
and that we are incorruptible, and that no inducements 
could be offered which could occasion us to do wrong 
upon the eve ofa Presidential election which had devolved 
upon this House ; when, but a few minutes before, they 
had warned us of our degencracy, and that we were in 
nothing to be compared to the framers of this Constitu- 
tion. How is all this to be reconciled, sir ? Too wise and 
too virtuous to be guilty of any wrong where there is al- 
most every inducement to do so, and yet too ignorant and 
too corrupt in the least to attempt an amendment of this 
Constitution, in which there was no temptation to do 
wrong. Let gentlemen reconcile this if they can. Ano- 
ther part of the argument of the gentleman from N. York 
(Mr. Svorrs) was equally inexplicable to me, when he 
said, “there was no danger of this House leading the 
Pretorian bands to that of the President.” What appli- 
cation the gentleman intended to make of it, I will not 
pretend to determine ; but one thing I will say, that, upon 
this point, I do fully accord with the gentleman in senti- 
ment; andi will go further, and say, that my great fear 
is, that it will never have virtue and firmness enough in a 
quiet, peaceable, and constitutional manner, to resist the 
most visionary or wicked project of the Cabinet, whenever 
the Cabinet and this House shall combine to defeat the 
will of the People, and render them obedient to their un- 
Just encroachment. Ido not fear, but most ardently hope, 
that the People will, in such an event, rise up in the aw- 
ful majesty of their physical strength, and catch and bind 
the Congress and the Cabinet neck and heels, and throw 
them into the Potomac, as traitors. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want to sce the President shorn of his powers or pa- 
tronage, but I only wish that it should have a proper di- 
rection, as Ihave said already. And I further wish that 
the election should be taken from this House ; that the 
Representative may be restored to the confidence of his 
constituents ; and that the channels of legislation should 
not be contaminated and choked in the manner go elo- 
quently described by my worthy friend from South Caro. 
lina (Mr. M’Durrtie.) And the gentleman from N. York 
(Mr. Sronns : has said, by way of answer to the argument 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, there is no danger 
ofan abuse of the power of patronage. Let not, says he, 
the history of your country show that we even harbor suck 
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suspicions. Sir, these are syren songs—fatal, lethargic 
lullabies, to amuse your fancy, while they insult your 
judgment. ‘The mere appearance of evil is enough ; but 
history must not show that we entertain suspicions ! says 
the gentleman. I say, remove the causes of undue influ- 
ence, and you will have removed the suspicion. Your 
faithful historian will be relieved from the painful task of 
recording many an unpleasant fact that might sully the 
fair annals of your country. You may rely on it, Mr. 
Chairman, that the People will not be satisfied with this 
kind of music ; they mast have something more substan- 
tial ; they will have more, or they will, at length, rise up, 
like the lioness of the forest, robbed'of her whelps, and 
who will then sing ? We, sir; but in a very different tone. 
But. the gentleman from New York tells us that it is here 
all our great men are manufactured. {will readily agree 
with the gentleman that this is a fine place for manufac- 
turing great men; that it will, in but too many instances, 
metamorphose the plain, honest statesman into a modern 
politician—a whining, fawning sycophant—but it cannot 
make a great man out of small materials, and many a dtéle 
great man comes here and stays out bis time, and returns 
home much less than he came, and I need not add, that 
Congress does not possess more than one fuli half of allthe 
intelligence of these United States. 

I have endeavored, in a brief and cursory manner, to 
notice most of the principal arguments of the gentleman 
from New York, : Mr. Srours) and all others who have 
attempted to walk in his footsteps, and 1 humbly trust that 
they have been answered ; and some other arguments I 
have answered by a dead and sullen silence. 

Mr, Chairman, T now, in conclusion, say, that the Peo- 
ple ought to vote for President without the interposition 
of electors ; that all the States of the Union should be laid 
off into districts ; that the districts of a State should con- 
tain an equal ratio of population, ss near as may be ; and 
that the majority of cach district should count as one vote ; 
and, in the event that no one should get a majority of the 
whole number of the votes given in these clectoral colle- 
ges, send back the two highest on the list of candidates to 
the People, and let them vote directly for the man of their 
choice. But 1 will candidly say, that, so that the election 
is taken from this House, 4 shall not have any very great 
feeling as to the preference to be given to the district aver 
the general ticket system ; or in what way you shall de- 
termine the clection in the last resort, so that it is taken 
from this House and given to the People. T call uponyou 
to relicve this House from all temptation, to place each 
and every member ina situation that they can look with 
an impartial cye, at all administrations, and all their Exe- 
cutive acts, Take the election from this House, and all 
this willbe effected. Sir, give me a riddance of this evil, 
and £ will give you all your powers. 

{thank the committee for the indulgence with which 
they have listened to me, and [assure them that, if Lhave 
advanced false or pernicious opinions, the fault lies in my 
head and not in my heart. 

The committee then rose, on the motion of Mr. BAR- 
BOUR, of Va. and the House adjourned. 


Tuvasnay, Mancu 23, 1826. 
WESTERN ARMORY. 
_ Mr. JAS. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, offered the follow- 


ing: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be 
Instructed to report a bill, authorizing the Secretary of 
War to appoint three Commissioners to survey and ex- 
amine the Horse Shoe Bend, upon Licking River, in the 
county of Pendleton, in-the State of Kentucky and if, 
upon such survey and examination, the same shall be 
found suitable, to authorize the President of the United 
States to causc to be erected, at the Horse Shoe Bend 


aforesaid, a National Armory, similar to those already 
erected at Springfield and Harper’s Ferry. 

In support of this resolution, Mr. J OHNSON went into 
a course of argument, which continued until the hour al. 
lotted to the consideration of reports and resolutions had 
expired ; when 

The SPEAKER interposed, and requested the gentle. 
man to defer the remainder of his remarks till to-morrow, 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The House then resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the State of the Union, on the amendment 
to the Constitution, proposed by Mr. MCDUFFIE; when, 
Mr. BARBOUR, who had the floor, being absent, 

Mr, WEEMS addressed the committee as follows : 

Mr. Cuarrman : In taking the floor, I do not consider 
it necessary to offer an apology. The duty I owe to my 
God, to my country, to the free and honorable men who 
have sent me here, and to myself, all advise my offering 
some of the reasons, at least, which will influence the 
vote I shall give on the resolutions offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, proposing to amend the Con- 
stitution so as to prevent the election of President and 
Vice President devolving on Congress, and to establish 
an uniform district system throughout these. United 
States—the subject now under consideration. But, by 
way of enlisting the attention of this honorable committee, 
(whose patience must be nearly, if not quite, exhausted ; 
so much so as to induce them, but for that politeness 
which they have so remarkably extended to others, to 
think my silence more desirable than any thing I can of- 
fer, after so many have spoken, and so much has been 
said)—I will assure them, ‘that I shall not attempt to 
copy after the Heathen of old, who expected to.be heard 
for their much speaking,” ‘€ but rather to utter six words 
to be understood, so that, by my voice, I may teach others, 
than ten thousand requiring an interpreter ;” and J ask 
here to be permitted to quiet the alarm, if any be felt, by 
an honorable gentleman from Maine, by assuring him I 
have not written a speech, and that I do not expect, and 
certainly do not want, to make one long enough to fill up 
a newspaper, even of the smallest size. 

Much time has been spent, Sir, and a great many words 
used by different gentlemen who have gone before me, 
to shew the true meaning of the word State, as used in the 

| Constitution, in relation to this subject; I intend not to 
follow over the same tract, but will satisfy myself with oh- 
serving, that I care not whether it means the geographi- 
cal limits or boundary lines of each sovereignty, or whe- 
ther it means the Legislatures of each—it reverts back to 
the same thing. If gentiemen please to have it so, let us 
s4y it means the first, the boundaries of territory ; why, 
Sir, all that would have been nothing but wild waste land, 
| but for these who inhabit within those geographical limits : 
therefore, in this sense, it means the People. H you 
please to say it is the Legislatures, here meant, be it so. 
It means the People ; because, the Legislatures are. the. 
People in their Representative delegated character. It 
therefore matters little, and having no bearing on the 
subject, I shall not pursue it, but will come at once to the 
question under consideration. What is it? From the 
arguments used by the gentlemen opposing the resolu- 
tions, you would be led to believe that this House, that 
Congress, were called on at this time to make the amend- 
ments proposed. An honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, taking the alarm, has argued at great length, 
indeed, to convince us that Congress has no right—nay, 
sir, that the People have no right to alter, in the least, the 
frame of this Constitution ; and, by way of enforcing his 
ideas, he has called upon us to know, if we have not 
sworn to support the Constitution. . How, then, says the 
gentleman, can you alter it ? 
c what you have sworn to support, Sir, the absurdity 


if you do, it will no longer; 


being pledged, it is their duty to vote. 
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of this doctrine is scarcely surpassed by the certain de- 
struction it would produce of every thing like liberty. it 
is the very foundation stone of monarchy. A free People 
not at liberty to alter their form of Government, how- 
ever loudly their increased numbers and altered situation 
may call for an alteration, because, forsooth, their fathers 
had formed it forthem! Sir, this doctrine will do better 
any where but in this country. The People here, sir, 
only wait to hear of its being maintained within these 
walls, to begin to think for themselves, and to examine 
the source from whence they proceed, to form their pur- 
pose and totake their stand. But gentlemen expect to 
conceal the shaft by deifying those worthies who formed 
our Constitution. Mr. Chairman, I think as highly of 
those venerable patriots as any man ought to think, and, 
as a body, I believe them to liave been honest ; and when 
I say so, I conceive J offer them the highest eulogiums. 
The Constitution they gave us was, at the time, the.best, 
and no doubt the best suited to circumstances surrounding | 
them; but, sir, it has failed to produce the effect calcu- 
lated on, as very forcibly shown by the gentleman from 
South Carolina ; it has failed to give us an independent 
electoral college ; on the contrary, men go there elected 
and pledged to vote for certain men; whether, when | 
they get there, they find it possible to elect them or not, 
Consequently, 
another result has happened: Congress, that was looked 
to by those wise men, as only to elect in cases of dernier 
resort, which was expected seldom to happen, have now 
become, and must continue to be, in fact, the electoral | 
body. Thus, sir, has the one circumstance produced the | 
other, and brought about that state of things, provided 
for as a contingency, in the provisions of that very Con- 
stitution for amending, as now proposed, But I ask, sir, 
again, What is the proposition on your table? Why, sir, 
it is simply this: Some of the Representatives of the 
People have called upon Congress, agreeable to the ex- 
press provision laid down in the Constitution, to send 
out the question of amendment as proposed to the Peo- 
ple, for their consideration. And how is it to be sent out 
for their consideration? By a vote of two-thirds of this 
House. Well, sir, are you really afraid to let the People 
be so consulted? Yes, sir, inevitably you must be, or 
you could not, nor would not, oppose the resolutions on 
your table. What harm can it do? Why, a great deal, 
if we believe the gentleinen opposed to the resolutions, 
who have conjured up, to their own great alarm, what 
they are indefatigable in diffusing through this House 
and the nation—destruction to the federative principle of 
our Government, and death to the small States. Sir, 1 
will make but one remark on this subject, and proceed. 
itisthis: Each small and large State being equally re- 
presented in the Senate, it is there the federative princi- 
ple is preserved, and extended as far as it should be, con- 
sistent with the rights of the People numerically. But, 
sir, even if it was, as gentlemen profess to believe, other- 
wise, what do you expect to gain by maintaining your] 
federative principle, if it is to be done at the expense of 
the rigbts and liberties of the People? All nonsense, sir. 
The People have become tired of being tantalized with | 
names and shadows. They want substance—yes, sir, 
substantial liberty ; and rather than give up this, they | 
will drive your names and shadows, together with such | 
as attempt to enslave them by such baubles, into the | 
wilderness, ‘This brings me to notice an honorable gen- | 
tleman who spoke second, from New Fork, who rejoiced | 
at the good news. He spoke of having received from | 
New York the resuscitation of his good old friend King 
Caucus. Iam sorry, sir, Iam unable (with sincerity, and 
without it I will not,) to congratulate that gentleman on | 
his loyalty to the king his master. No, sir, I have had | 
such hard and lasting conflicts with that tyrant, assimilat- 


ed to nothingso like himself as is his Satanic Majesty, that | 


‘nate as to be his subjects. 


I most sincerely commiserate those. who are so unfertu- 
The honorabie gentleman has 
fallen, as was to have been expected, into a dreadful mis- 
take, when he pronounced caucus and ccnvention as one 
and the same thing. Let us examine them : * for, by the 
fruit you shall know the tree.” A convention is recogniz- 
ed by our Constitution, and practised by our fathers when 
a band of brothers. The members are elected by their 
fellow-citizens, and vote as in any other body, recording, 
for the satisfaction of their constituents, all their proceed- 
ings, asin open day. This isconvention. Now, sir, what 
is caucus? Itis when a certain set, such as a gentleman 
from Virginia said, the ther day, must exist. He po- 
litely gave it a new name—a central power, composed of 
sensible men, (in their own imagination) who, as he 
thinks, must be looked to in every State as dictators of 
what's right, the People being unfit and incapable of di- 
recting for themselves—a mere rabble ! In that gentle- 
man’s estimation, these men, unauthorized by any pow- 
er, at least by any emanating from the People, undertake, 
at a midnight meeting, held under the most solemn in- 
junctions of unanimity and secrecy, to fix upon the men - 
who the People shall elect for their officers, in all the 
different departments ; and they do this in the name of 
the People, although unauthorized, and then turn round 
and say to the People, you are indeed free, true Repub- 
licans. For a long time, sir, the People were deceived 
in this way, and really thought those their best friends 
who had so enslaved them ; but now, thank God, their 
eyes are opened—they understand this thing perfectly. 
Where I live, the People now see that, to be deprived of 
the right of choice, 1s, in fact, to be deprived of their 
suffrage, and Old King Caucus has, by his own most 


| rapid advances towards tyranny and oppression, disgust- 


ed the most of those, formerly like the gentleman from 
New York, his very loyal subjects, so much so as to pro- 
duce his complete downfal, and no doubt but very soon 
his total destruction. Sır, by way of a further illustration 
of a caucus, permit me to suppose a community repre- 
sented by 41 delegates, divided by party spirit, insepara- 
bly connected with King Caucus, as twenty to twenty-one. 
Well, sir, a grand improvement is desired to be made by 
a canal, if you please. One of the twenty suggests a 
plan—what’s to be done? The improvement had better 
be lost than be had, coming, as it does, from the minority. 
A caucus of the majority is called at nighi. Ves, sir, it 
wont bear light. Onassembling, there are ten of the 
twenty-one found toagree in opinion with the twentieth- 
the minority, as to what it is, and how it should be done. 
Well, sir, by the arbitrary rules of this monster, the ma- 
jority must rule the whole body. The ten are compell 
ed to lay down their opinions, and with them their con. 
science, and they come out an undivided, or rather unit- 
ed twenty-one, who are now called the majority, to whom 
the honorable and honest minority of twenty must submit, 
and who would, but for this caucus machinery, have 
found themselves a majority of thirty to eleven. This, 
sir, is the happy effect that is to be produced by genera} 
ticket system, over the country—this the happy result of 
your central caucus, or power, that all agree must in- 
separabiy belong to the general ticket system—this the 
similarity between caucus and convention, as unlike as- 
darkness is to light. Sir, in tlie exact ratio that the Peo- 
ple become acquainted with their own inestimable rights, 
and those which aristrocrats would exercise over them, 
will the district system be found to put down the general 
ticket system. jet us see, then, the operative effect 
they each produce. The district system brings the Peo- 
ple to the polls, to elect one man for each district, each 
elector by the People of his own district. By this means 
the voter knows, morally and politically, who he is voting 
for—to whom he is entrusting his dearest and most sacred 
rights—by delegated power; and the elected knows to 
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whom he is to be immediately responsible for the faithful | art thou, that judgest another man’s servant ? with his own- 
discharge of his trust; and that, if he fails to do so, his} master he standeth or falleth.” No, sir. It is enough for 
future life, however long, will scarcely rid him of the] me to know that Mr. Adams has been constitutionally 
stain. ‘This, sir, is the security to those to be represent- | elected, to elicit my support in favor of all that I believe 
ed, as well, as an assistance to him representing—against | to be good and expedient, and my opposition to all ofa 
temptation. Now, sir, let us look at the result of the gene- | different nature. I stand here the representative of no 
‘ral ticket system—and, I must be excused for going a lit-| party, but the faithful watchman over the rights and liber. 
tle more into detail than might be exactly necessary here, | ties of all ; considering none too humble to be exalted 
although I have known men, sir, possessing as much good | into power, if honest; none too exalted in power, to 
gense as most of us, perhaps more, that did not under- | bring down, if found to be vicious. But, sir, although I am 
stand the effect of this system. We will take New York, | not allowed to judge, and then apply my judgment, yet, 
sir, if you please, where there are thirty-six districts, con- | sir, Lam liberty to deny the doctrine contended for’by the- 
sequently thirty-six electors to be elected. How is this | gentleman from Massachusetts, of the incorruptibility of 
to be done? Why, in each district the voters are to vote | the members of this House. I have always been led 
for the whole thirty-six electors, thirty-five of whom, per-| to believe incorraption and immortality to be ‘simultane. 
haps not a man of them ever saw or knew. How are they | ous in another world. Sit, much has been said ab out the 
to be got to vote forthem? By only one possible mode— necromatic dinners and visits to the drawing room, assimi- 
that is, a central power, or body of men, who as the gem | lating the one to the price of Esau’s birth-right, the other 
tlemen have agreed, must exist and be looked to as the | to the fascinating song of Delilah. Sir, I bave, from a 
dictators, to fix on the thirty-six candidates. Well, sir, | sense of respect, partaken of both, and I do not find it 
we find them elected, and they do every thing but what | has produced any alteration in me. It has not, I hope, 
was desirable, and they return home ; and as the People | made me worse, and I am very sure it has not rendered 
in each district see the one of the thirty-six who was taken | me infallible. Therefore, 1 will not consent to indulge in 
from that district, and begin to condemn him for what was either opinion : for I believe neither is true. But, sin Į 
done, he replies, Why, dont blame me : it was not not | do believe, because 1 have felt it, that excessive partiality, 
my fault: the other thirty-five that you voted for, avd | like excessive prejudice, leads either the one or the 
elected, could not be induced to do as E wished, and what | other, so influenced, imperceptibly to themselves, into 
could Edo? ‘Thus, each one excuses himself at home, | the most extreme folly, and sometimes vice. Nay, sit, 
and continues to rest secure on the power of those dic-| the Jove of power, especially a little more, when a man 
tators, whose will has been his law, against his oath and | has already perhaps too much, often does, imperceptibly, 
against his country’s freedom. Sir, am L understood ? If} so bias his mind, and induces him to call black white, 
Tam, what, let me ask, are you risking, by sending this | and white black, and falsely flatter himself that all is well, 
question out to the People, as called on by the resolu- | when, in fact, the whole political body is diseased and 
tions to do? Nothing, sir. The People, or at Joast a} dying, if not already dead, It, therefore, becomes our 
art believe, that a large proportion of the United States, | duty to remove every temptation, as much so, “as not to 
if fairly consulted, wish to have the Constitution amended, | throw ourselves in the way of a brothers fall:? and can- 
as proposed. Reject them, and what do you make of| not we do this without being obliged to consider all trai- 
them? I will teil you, sie: a dissatisiicd minority ; plot-| tors und perjured who voted for Mr. Adams, last session, 
ting, continually plotting your destruction, by way of | who had previously been the warm friends of some one 
save themselves, and their children, and conntry, from | of the other candidates? Surely we can, sir; and for the 
the slavery which vou force them, by your own obstinate | effecting this most desirable object, I shall vote for the 
folly, to believe you intend bringing upon them. Ts this | resolutions now under consideration. And, sir, before I 
the sort of minority the gentleman from New York tells | sit down, let me call the attention of Mr. Adams’s warm- 
us must consent to be swallowed up by the majority ? | est friends, if they would realy be found, by their actions, 
Let me caution such gentlemen to beware how they press | willing to render him a service, and all who may hereaf 
this subject farther, lest their made up majorities, as T} ter be placed ina situation similar to the one he was in— 
have shown thein to be, do not, in the sequel, find the f which, to believe him sincere, (and who will doubt that ’) 
tables turned upon themselves. Sir, F am no prophet ; j| must have been almost intolerable to such a man. On the 
buti will venture to predict, that we shall not hear much | 9th of February, 1825, Congress appointed a committee 
about the quiescence of the People, at wid after the next | of three gentlemen, to wait on Mr. Adams, and acquaint 
election, if it be made through this Congress of the Unit- | him that he was elected, by Congress, the President of 
ed States. No, sir; you wil! thereafter find the lion rous- | the United States; and, on the next day, the 10th of Fe- 
ed from his nap, and the People, acting in the majesty | bruary, as the Journal of that session shows, Mr. Adams 
and sovercienty of their power, then to be felt and heard | returned an answer, an extract of which I will read. 
through the nation, and to be seen, by the changes that | “ Gentlemen: In receiving this testimonial from the Re- 
will be found in these seats. Sir, degencrated, indeed, as | presentatives of the People and States of this Union, f 
some would seem to hold us, compared with our fathers— | am deeply sensible to the circumstances under which 
self, remember, always cxcepted—I believe that we are | it has been given. All my predecessors in the high sta- 
the children of our fathers, and as ready to oppose any tion to which the favor of the House now calls me, have 
attempt to rob us of our rights, as soon as the People are | been honored with majorities of electoral voices in their 
made to see it, no matter bow the light be imparted, as | primary colleges. It has heen my fortune to be by the 
ouv fathers were to resist the attempts ca an unnatural division of sentiment prevailing among our countrymen 
mother country, influenced by a Lord North and his wick- | on this occasion, in competition, friendly and honorable, 
ed advisers, in their attempts to rob them of their frec- with three of my fellow citizens, all justly enjoying, in 
dom : for they were never slaves. The same principles | eminent degrees, the public favor, and of whose worth, 
contended for then, are gaining ground here ; and Ewould | talents, and services, no one entertains a higher and more 
warn gentlemen now, as they were wavved then, if they respectful sense than myself. ‘The names of two of them 
do not listen now, more than they did then, I can cnly say | were, in the fulfilment of the provisions of the Constitu- 
that the same causes will continue to produce the same | tion, presented to the election of the House, in concur- 
effects, so long as the same Lord continues unalterably | rence with my own—names closely associated with the 
the same. Sir, it is not my privilege to judge those who | glory of the nation, and one of them further recommend- 
wie for, oN elected, the present Chief Magistrate. ed by a larger majority of the primary electoral suffrages 
never tempted, F think I hear these words: “Who | than mine. In this state of things, could my refusal to 
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< accept the trust thus delegated to me, give an immedinte | 
| opportunity to the People to form, and to express, with a 
nearer approach to unanimity, the object of their prefer- 
ence, I should not hesitate to decline the acceptance of 
this eminent charge, and to submit the decision of this 
` momentous question again to their determination. But 
the Constitution itself has not so disposed of the contin- 
* gency which would arise in event of my refusal. I shall 
therefore repair to the post assigned the,” &c. Who, 
after this, among. the President’s friends, can oppose the 
resolutions? They, in fact, ought to have been the very 
men to have offered them. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Virginia, who had obtained the floor yesterday, (for 
to-day) having now made his appearance in the House, I 
will, after returning my thanks to this honorable commit- 
tee, for their polite attention to the few desultory remarks 
which I have offered, in my own farmer-like, crude style, 
give the floor to that honorable member. f 
Mr. WEEMS was followed by Mr. BARBOUR, of Vir- 
ginia, on the same side, who spoke till half past 2 o’clock, 
when, complaining of exhaustion, he consented to yield 
the floor, with the understanding that he would complete 
his speech on another day. Several gentlemen then rose 
to speak, but on motion, the committce rose, and had 
leave to sit again. 


Friar, Marcu 24, 1826. 


ARMORY ON THE WESTERN WATERS. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. JAMES JOHN- 
SON, of Kentucky, relative to a survey for a National 
Armory, was taken up ; when 

Mr. JOHNSON resumed, and concluded, the remarks 
in which he was proceeding yesterday when the orders of 
the day were called. 

The following is a full report of the speech of Mr. J : 

Mr. Sprakun: The subject ofa National Armory is now 
under consideration ; and it seems to be generally admit- 
ted that good policy requires the establishment of this Na- 
tional Institution upon the Western waters. It is surpris- 
ing, in fact, that this subject should have been so long de- 
layed, when we recollect the experience and wisdom of 
the councils of the General Government. We may boast 
of nine Western States, and a Territory, containing up- 
wards of two millions of inhabitants. If the policy of the 
General Government should restrict us to the arming one- 
tenth part of that population, without taking into view its 
rapid increase, two hundred thousand stand of arms would 
have to be transported beyond the mountains, which would 
at least cost one dollar per arm, according to the estimate 
ofthe Ordnance Department; which would, in reality, cx- 
pend asum equal to that which would be required to erect 
a National Armory, equal to that at Springfield, or Har- 
per’s Ferry, on the site which I have recommended to the 
consideration of this body. To this two hundred thousand 
dollars for transportation, add the transportation of the 
dollars from the Western country, to pay for it, and the 
injurious consequences of such a system will be more ap- 
parent. This view of the subject is predicated upon a 
stationary condition in our population, our wealth, and our 
resources. Bat, when we indulge our thoughts in the 
prospect of our advance in these respects, and judging of 
the future from the past, we feel some pain and anxiety of 
reflection, atthe ultimate result of a system which would 
compel this Government to rely for our National defence 
in the West, on the aris manufactured at Springfield and 
Harper’s Ferry, and by private contract, East of the Al- 
leghany Mountains. 

In turning our attention to the erection of a National 
Armory upon the Western waters, it is scarcely necessa- 
ry to say that no part of this widely extended Confederacy 
ean furnish the materials upon a scale more moderate, as 
*p price, more abundant as to quantity, or superior as to 


quality. It will not be considered invidious to say that a 
just system would require the whole of this expense to be 
incurred in the West, to prevent a waste of public money, 
and the exhaustion of our metallic circulating medium in 
that part of the Union. Itis the duty of our sister States, 
upon all proper and, legitimate occasions, to relieve us 
from the pressure and the distress of this part of the coun- 
try, arising, in a great measure, from the inevitable neces- 
sity of expending ourimmense revenue, East of the Moun- 
tains, and principally upon the sea-board, and in our com- 
mercial Cities. 

At Springfield and Harper’s Ferry we manufacture 
about thirty thousand stand of arms, annually, of superior 
quality. And the establishment of one of equal power 
and capacity on the Western waters, would not even su- 
persede the necessity of a resort to private contracts, to a 
very considerable extent. It will be seen, that, by a re- 
ference to the expenditures of the current year, an item 
is found of upwards of two hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars for arms, since the law of 1823, authorizing the ex- 
amination of a site in the West fora National Armory. I 
had supposed that the question was settled as to its pro- 
priety, and its absolute necessity ; yet, during the early 
part of the session, doubts seemed to be entertained by 
some gentlemen, as to the propriety of the measure, and 
this has made it my duty to hazard a few remarks as to its 
policy. Iwill not indulge in the belief that a serious di- 
versity of opinion docs exist relative to this important mea» 
sure. 3 

There is no subject, in my humble opinion, of more 
vital importance, or greater magnitude, than the furnish- 
ing of arms for the great mass of our population. Our ar- 
mies would be useless without arms; our militia would 
be useless without arms; our navy would be useless with- 
out arms ; our fortifications would be useless without them; 
our prosperity, our happiness, our independence, and our 
freedom, would be at the mercy of the first bold invader, 
without them. If, therefore, our resources were even 
scanty ; ifour revenue was less than it is—in my opinion, 
our first duty would be to have the means of defence 
within our own hands. But look at our revenue ! Provi- 
dence seems to smile upon us asa favored nation. Weare 
not under any necessity to tax the People, or to curtail 
any expense which the interest of the nation demands. 
Atter defraying all the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment; after paying off as much cf the National debt as is 
redeemable ; we have a considerable surplus of funds to 
appropriate to useful purposes. Butit might be supposed 
that I was here admitting a fact which does not exist, viz 7 
that the National Armory would increase the expenditures ~ 
of the Government for military purposes. Not so. It 
would decrease the amount ; it would save the expenses 
of resorting so much to private contracts, and the loss of 
money for transporting money-some hundreds of miles, to 
the Western country. Some gentlemen may contend, and 
I believe it was contended, that it would be better policy 
to resort to private contracts, rather than to establish an 
additional Armory. Permit me to examine this argu- 
ment. . 

Itis well known that the establishment of these National 
aArmories will produce such a state of things, that we may 
make our private contracts upon better terms; and no in- 
dividual will have the power to extort extravagant prices 
for his work, while the Government will feel the duty of 
giving a fair and reasonable price for this branch of labor. 
it will produce a just emulation, a fair competition among 
those who seek private contracts. Without competition, 
every article of primary importance to a nation, will com- 
mand exorbitant prices; and this was the case with re- 
spect to arms, before the war, when very little competi- 
tion existed ; and during the war, when the scarcity of 
arms made it indispensable, at any price, to purchase them. 
But, this is not the most serious objection, in leaving this 
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branch of our national defence to private contracts. Pre- 
vious to the establishment of our National Armories, con- 
fusion and disorder prevailed in relation to this subject. 
Uniformity in all the component parts, was a requisite un- 
known. To make arms effective, and to prevent great 
loss to the publi a perfect uniformity on every part must 
exist ; so that, if the arms manufactured at Springfield or 
Harper’s Ferry, or on the Western waters, or by private 
contract, were thrown together by thousands, the arms 
might, by the members being all similar, be repaired as 
fast as the workmen could select the parts and drive a 
screw pin. The immense loss in the late war, for the 
want of this uniformity ; and the greater loss on meeting 
the enemy of our country, has proved to demonstration 
the correctness of this principle. ‘The same may be said, 
as to the bayonet and the calibre of each arm, that the bail 
and cartridge may never be useless, no matter from what 
box taken, nor upon what emergency. The late war will 
furnish a memorable example to this Nation, as to the po- 
licy of languishing in a system.of National defence. I re- 
fer you to a report of the head of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, made at some previous session. Muskets belong- 
ing to the United States, at the commencement of the late 
war, have been estimated at upwards of two hundred thou- 
sand stands; and that the number of muskets manufac- 
tured during the war, was about sixty thousand ; at the 
close of the year 1814, scarcely twenty thousand stand re- 
mained in the Arsenals ; and great efforts were made to 
procure an additional supply. 

Had the war continued another year, a deficiency of 
arms would have occasioned the most embarrassing con- 
sequences. From this statement it appears, that at least 
two hundred and forty thousand muskets were expended 
during the late war--a quantity nearly approaching the 
number now on hand. Thus, it is seen that eight years 
of peace have been required to make good losses occa- 
sioned by a war of less than three years’ duration. From 
ihis official evidence of the War Department, can any 
doubt the propriety of increasing the means of manufac- 


lities with nations who may envy us our happy and free 
institutions. The existence of our army, our navy, ‘our 
fortifications, all prove this. . . 

It is our duty, then, to guard against every disaster, in 
future, by the erection of national armories, in every sec. 
tion of this extensive Confederacy. We have one in the 
Fast, at Springfield, to supply the States of New England; 
we have one at Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, to supply the 
Middle and Southern States ; and we now ask for one in 
the West, to supply the Western States. 

The wisdom and the policy of this nation, should never 
stop short of providing arms for a million of freemen, if 
crisis should ever arrive to require it. There is no difi- 
culty in finding many situations in the West, suitable for 
a National Armory, as it respects the quantity of water, and 
as to the control and application of this water, to manufac 
ture the number of arms annually made at Harper’s Fery 
or Springfield, and double that number if necessary. WE 
do not expect to find enchanted ground, or a site to be 
operated upon by some magic power, to keep in operation 
the machinery necessary for this work. We expect water 
power to produce this effect, equal to that which is neces- 
sary to drive twelve pair of five feet burr mill stones, ac- 
cording to the calculation of the Commissioners, Will 
this require a large ni¥igable stream to give this power, 
at its dryest season? If so, let us inquire into the volume 
of that stream. We have been taught to look for some 
uncommon quantity of water, with an uncommon fall, to 
produce the power necessary to give operation to the 
works of a national armory. We were taught this, be- 
cause we were informed that Harper’s Ferry was upon the 
Potomac River. This gave us an idea that we must look 
to the Falls of St. Anthony, or the Falls of the Missouri, 
to provide this perpetual power. I determined, therefore, 
in the discharge of my duty to my country, and particu- 
larly to my constituents, to visit the National Armory at 
Harper’s Ferry, and see for myself, by personal observa- 
tion and examination, what power was actually required, 
and what volume of water was used, and what fall was ne- 


turing arms; and those means to be within the control, | cessary for this volume. 


and to belong to the Nation, as Harper’s Ferry and Spring- 


1 left my route, and spent the greater part of a day at 


field ? Nor can the most credulous believe, that we shall! this National establishment, to ascertain what was the 
be overstocked with an article which cannot be dispensed i quantity of water which was required. And what do you 


with, unless we are prepared to succumb to any foe who , suppose was the size of the river used ?}—I do not mean - 


may be able to contend with us in a protracted conflict. | the Potomac River—I mean the canal, which alone con- 
it is our duty to provide for every contingency. We may, | tains the requisite quantity of water, and conducts it to 
therefore, erect a National Armory on the Western waters, ! the machinery. 

and yet the demand cannot be supplied. On this part of? ‘The canal is one mile and a quarter long, cighteen feet 
the subject, I may be permitted to refer to the hazard of | wide, at top, and the water three feet deep. F did not 
our National honor, and National safety and protection, at: acertain, precisely, the width of the bottom of the canal; 


New Orleans, during the late war, for want of a sufficient | 
supply of arms, in the gallant defence of that important i down in the report of the Commissioners, 


and populous City. On the right bank of the Mississippi, 
our brave countrymen, unarmed, had to yield and give 
way to the enemies of our country ; in every other part 
the victory was so signal and complete, and the destruc- 
tion of the cnemy so great; that it put an end to the con- 
flict, and saved the City from plunder. But suppose the 
enemy had not been annihilated, or reinforcements had 
been supplied by our powerful enemy, and several pitched 
battles had been fought upon the plains of the Mississippi, 
how much would our danger have increased, from the fact 
of not having arms to put into the hands of those who were 
anxious and willing to defend their country ! 

The Western country was filled with gallant men, and 
even stocked the market with voluntary soldiers; and the 
great and mighty rivers of the West, would, in a few 
days, have floated immense crowds to this point of danger ; 
but where could we have found the arms to have met our 
veteran foes? They were not to be found West of the 
mountains, : 

Every session of this body gives sufficient proof, that 
we look again to a possible, and even to probable hostili- 


but, I presume, it was made according to the rule laid 
page 116, that 


i the base of the slope to the banks of the canal, will be 


one and a half times their altitude. 

From this rule, the bottom of the canal would be about 
eleven feet eight inches wide : added to the width of the 
top of the canal, eighteen feet, will make twenty-nine 
fect eight inches: half that, and it will make fourteen 
feet ten inches, the mean width of the canal. Multiply 
this by the depth of the water, three feet, and it will pro- 
duce forty-four and a half superficial feet of water. This 
is the whole volume of water which descends the canal at 
Harper’s Ferry, taken from the Potomac, and that gliding 
along a canal which has but a very moderate descent. I 
would inquire of this assembly, if they believe it would 
be dificult to obtain a volume of water, equal to this de- 
scribed, in a variety of places, upon the Western waters, 
and upon streams of water which have never been digni- 
fied with the name of a river? Elkhorn, the valuable but 


small stream upon which I have lived for more than forty ` 


years, would afford more than a sufficiency seven months, 
and nearly double that volume six months in every year; 
and which is nothing to compare, in length or capacity, te 
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7 theviver which Ishall present,as containing asite every way annually, upon an average of one month or six weeks, 
calculated for a most valuable manufactory of-arms. I will; would prove deficient in the quantity of water, for the. 
admit, with great pleasure, that I believe that many sitúa- į 


tions can be found, on the Western waters, which would 
_ supply the power requisite, and combine many other advan- 
tages, Butas some place may combine the greatest number 
of advantages, and as one place, and no more, must be se- 
lected, I have no hesitation in saying, that the Horse-shoe 
Bend, on Licking River, in the county of Pendleton, and 
State of Kentucky, presents, combines, and concentrates, 
more advantages and considerations, for establishing the 
National Armory at that point, than any on the whole of 
the Western waters, which has been presented to Con- 
gress, by the report of the Commissioners, or in any other 
way, and I am perfectly willing to place the merits and 
claims of this position, with any other, upona just, and 
honorable, and liberal comparison, x 

I did not conceive it my duty to compare the advantages 
and disadvantages of an Armory to be propelled by steam 
or water power; but inasmuch as that subject has been 
brought before Congress, by the report of the Military 
Committee and the Commissioners, the arguments advanc- 
ed, and the facts adduced, in the course of my remarks, 
prove, to demonstration, that Newport has claims superior 
to any other position in the Western country, which has 
been presented to the Nation. 

In November last, the driest season which has ever been 
known in the State of Kentucky, I was at the Horse-shoe 
Bend, upon Licking River; and, at that time, there was 
a sheet of water running over a ripple, one hundred and 
fifty fect broad, with a rapid descent, averaging, in the 
depth, of from six inches to two feet. But, suppose the 
average to be six inches, this would give seventy-five su- 
perficial feet of water; making nearly double the quantity 
used at Harper’s Ferry, without calculating the greater, 
descent, which, of course, would afford a greater quantity 
of water ina given time. Ihave had a personal acquaint- 
ance with this stream upwards of thirty years, and, during 
that time, I have never known as dry a season. We had 
not been blessed with but one rain, to give a temporary 
swell to the water courses, from the middle of May until 
the 20th of November, when I left home. The period of 
which I have been speaking enables me to form my 
opinion, that this river will furnish ample water power to 
carry on the most extensive manufactory of arms, even to 
double the capacity required, or now used, at Harper’s 
Ferry. But I must call the attention of the House to the 
petition on this case, and the documents annexed, and 
made a part of it. The facts therein stated, by citizens 
of the greatest respectability, and who have resided on 
the river for twenty-five years, confirm what L have already 
stated, as to the capacity of this river. They declare the 
water to be sufficient at all times. I must also call the 
attention of the House to the report of the Commission- 
ers, relative to Licking River: for, although they have 
ot made an examination of this site, yet they have made 
an examination of a site below the Horse-shoe Bend, and 
entered into an estimate of the cost of the establishment. 
This report, in describing this river, independent of as- 
surances given to them, by such individuals as Gen. James 
‘Taylor, and Richard Southgate, Esq., and independent of 
the confidence with which the Commissioners were in- 
spired, by this information, so much so, as to enter into an 
estimate of the cost of an Armory, three or four miles 
below the Horse-shoe Bend: independent of all these 
corresponding circumstances, as to the quantity of water, 
the description given by that report confirms the fact be- 
yond a doubt. They say it is a long river; and, during 
several months in each year, it is navigable up to Falmouth, 
a distance of forty or fifty miles from the Ohio river; and, 
in the Spring of the year, boats descend from a much 
greater distance. 

But admit, for the sake of an argument, that the stream, 


purposes contemplated, would this condemn the river and 
the site which I have presented for your consideration, as 
a proper place for a National Armory, provided it com- 
bines all the other qualities requisite ? I presume not. 
I should contend, if the above supposition were fact, that 
it would be better to take sucha stream as Licking River, 
than one of greater volume of water, and more unman- 
ageable, or streams of less water, for fear of too great an 
interruption of the works, for want of water. But I.defy 
gentlemen to present any situation in which some inter- 
ruption to the works will not take place. This may be 
calculated upon with positive certainty. High water, in 
extraordinary freshets, will produce some delay, in some, 
and in most, positions, with breast and undershot and 
overshot wheels. But no freshet, ever known upon Lick- 
ing River, at this site, will interrupt the works which are 
operated upon by re-action wheels. In some and most 
situations, the works would be interrupted by cold wea- 
ther orice. The Horse-shoe Bend would be as tittle 
liable to this inconvenience, as any other place presented 
to Congress. In the manufacture of arms, the machinery, 
like all human productions, must want repairing, and, at 
all times, must be subject to accident and decay, and, 
consequently, intérrupt the operation of the water works. 
Notwithstanding these inevitable and occasional interrup- 
tions, no argument has been drawn from the premises, 
that we ought not to establish these manufactures: our 
practice has been otherwise, and reason teaches us other- 
wise. Nor does it follow ofcourse, that the time of these 
occasional interruptions is lost to the community. The 
hands may be usefully employed at other branches of this 
art, which does not depend upon water power. And in 
case of a possible failure in the quantity of water, a short 
period in a series of years, it would happen in the Fall—at 
a season of the year most convenient and proper for the 
mechanical power of repairmg the works, and providing 
materials for the annual supply. According to the report 
of the Commissioners, every site which has been examin- 
ed and considered as worthy of an estimate, a dam is con- 
templated at various elevations, up to the elevation of 
twenty feet, where any advantage can be gained by it: 
Sufficient power can be gained at the Horse-shoe Bend, 
with a dam five feet high. But eight feet, and even a ten 
fect dam, would give greater advantage over the freshets, 
and, perhaps, the ice of the Winter. We shall, therefore,. 
view this site as requiring a ten feet dam. 

This river has a bottom of smooth lime-stone rock. And 
the Commissioners, in their report, speaking of this river 
and its bottom, in relation to the erection of a dam, say : 
< that the bed of Licking is limestone, and could hardly 
be more favorable to the ‘security of any dam :” and the 
banks, at this point, arc more elevated than the highest 
rise ever known on Licking river. Some gentlemen may 
suppose that this foundation of limestone rock, for adam, 
is an immaterial circumstance. For my part, I consider 
this part to be vitally important in the erection of a dan 
over any stream which affords a volume of water sufficient 
for a National Armory. No matter how costly your dam 
may be, nor the ingenuity displayed upon it—if you place 
its foundation upon loose rock or gravel, the weight of 
water falling over the dam will, ina short period, produce 
a gulf which will swallow up the dam. No dam can stand 
upon such a foundation, neither can it be made clear of 
leaks, what little time it may stand. I would not advo- 
cate the building of a dam on any site where the founda- 
tion was not solid. A dam might be erected upon 
small stream, upon a gravel, or even dirt foundation, 
where the water is never permitted to run over the dam. 
But no such state of things is contemplated in the report 
of the Commissioners : nor can such a state of things ex- 
ist upon a large stream of water. As to the dam, there- 
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fóre, we have given the most unequivocal proof of its 
practicability, and its durability. Tt is also necessary that 
the water should have a natural fall, which, with a dam 
of convenient height, will give complete effect to the 
water power. In November last, I was present upon the 
ground, and visited the site under consideration, and su- 
perintended the whole survey, a plat of which is in the 
possession of the House, as a part of the petition. i 

icking river,at this place, makes a circuit of two miles, 
and nearly insulates, at high water, between two and 
three hundred acres of high bottom land, forning a semi- 
circle, in such a way as to give it the name of the Horse- 
Shoe Bend. At the lower point of this Bend, a decp ra- 
vine empties into Licking, running across the neck which 
‘unites the land which is contained within the Bend to that 
which is out of it, in a direct line with the intended canal, 
which will greatly lessen the expense of excavation. This 
land is high, and never overflows, and it is free of rock 
until we approach the level of the bed of the river, which 
ts another favorable circumstance in making the canal. 

The distance across this neck of land, or the length of 
the canal, is, by actual measurement, 825 yards, The 
whole descent of the river, in its course from the upper 
to the lower end of this Bend, is eleven feet, which is as- 
eertained by the use of the level. ‘This, added to the 
dam, ten feet high, will give a head of twenty-one feet— 
eight feet of which is sufficient for all the purposes of an 
Armory, to drive with sufficient power undershot, breast, 
or reaction wheels. About eight feet is used at Harper’s 
Ferry ; deduct eight from twenty-one, and there will re- 
main thirteen feet from the lower extremity of the wheels 
to the surface of low water, to guard against refluent or 
back water. The common stage of water on Licking is 
supposed to be from four to five feet above low water ; 
the common freshets of watcr on Licking is ue posed to 
be, from low water, from eight to twelve feet high ; this 
eaves a space between the wheels and the water, during 
a common freshet, of from one to five feet, which renders 
the site, in this respect, unexceptionable. The breast and 
undershot wheels must wade in the back water before 
they receive any interruption. We find that no common 
freshets will interrupt the machinery, and extraordinary 
swells of water in the river seldom occur, and, when they 
do, the water soon subsides, so as to clear the wheels, 
when fixed on the plan proposed. But, during the high- 
vast freshet, the reaction wheels will not be disturbed, but 
aperate with all the power needed. The highest rise of 
water on Licking is from thirty to thirty-one feet, and the 
highest point of the refluent water from the Ohio is at the 
mouth of Cruiser’s Creek, some four or five miles below 
the Horse-Shoe Bend. (See Commissioners’ report, page 
153.) In this stage ofthe water, from my own experience, 
and trom the Commissioners’ reasoning, eight feet fall or 
head will remain to drive all the machinery of the works, 
by the reaction wheels. I humbly conceive that enough 
1s said to prove, that, in addition to a sufficient quantity 
ef water, the water at this point can at all times be 
brought to operate upon the necessary machinery, to the 
greatest possible advantage. I cannot believe that J shall 
be considered in error in urging the location of this Na+ 
tional Armory in a central position, both in regard to ter- 
ritory and population. It is only necessary, then, to cite 
your attention to the map of the United States. 

This will show that Newport and Cincinnati stand in 
this central position. In running lines from these situa- 
tions to the cardinal points, how stands the matter? A 
due North line will run through. the State of Ohio, its 
whole Western extremity bordering upon Indiana, strik- 
ing Michigan about its centre, and, running through it, 
passing across the Straits of Michillimacinac, and unites 
with our Northern limits a small distance Fast of Lake 
Superior. Running a Southern direction, it passes through 
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.a population of twelve hundred thousand souls. To the 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and East Flori. 
da,to the Bay of Appalachicola, near the mouth of the 
St. Mark’s River. Inits Eastern course, it passes through 
Ohio, Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, terminating up- 
on the Atlantic. aking a Western direction, it enters 
Indiana, ruming nearly through its centre, crossing Wa 
bash River North of Vincennes, where it enters the State 
of Illinois, passing nearly central through that State, and 
strikes the Mississippi a small distance above the mouth 
of Missouri, passing through that State nearly central, it 
a parallel line with that river, until it leaves that State, 
when it crosses that great river, and terminates at the 
Rocky Mountains. 

In addition to this, when we examine the map of the 
United States, we find that the Armory at Springfield is 
about six degrees East Longitude of Harper’s Ferry. The 
Horse Shoe Bend is about six degrees West longitude 
from Harper’s Ferry, and St. Louis is about six degrees 
West longitude from the Horse-Shoe Rend. But Beaver 
and Pittsburgh are about two degrees of West longitude 
from Harper’s Ferry. 

From these facts it is manifest that this point is central 
as to the territory of the United States, calculating to the 
West as far as the Rocky Mountains. In relation to the 
population of the Western Country, it becomes more im- 
portant. Four and a half degrees East longitude. will 
bring us to Pittsburg, or six degrees to the Allegany 
Mountains; six degrees West longitude will embrace St. 
Louis. Nine degrees of South latitude will embrace New 
Orleans, and nine degrees of North latitude will include 
Mackinac. Its position is contiguous to these States, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, which three States contain 


States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri, we must 
give the great national road which commences at Cum- 
berland, on the Potomac. To the States of Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, we must give the 
contemplated national road from the city of New Orleans. 
Pittsburg has always been, and must continue to be, an 
important military depot ; and, to Kentucky, we reasons 
bly expect to have the National Armory given. Pennsyl- 
vania has put in her claims for this National Armory, but 
she is in a situation to command our attention otherwise; 
Philadelphia is upon tide water, and her situation favora: 
ble for Dock Yards and Naval Depots, where thousands, 
and, in fact, millions, must be spent in ship building, and 
for fortifications to secure her from a foreign enemy. 
From these facts, would it be unreasonable to say, that 
the claims of Kentucky for this National Armory stand 
without a rival? But, independent of these high consi- 
derations, Kentucky has other claims to this favor. 

This State is the first which was admitted into the 
Union, after the adoption of the present Constitution: she 
was the first legitimate offspring from the great and pa- 
triotic State of Virginia. The commencement of her exe | 
istence was that of difficulty and trials of the severest kind, 
She has proven herself, 1 hope, worthy of confidencé, 
having conducted herself with attuchment to this Confed 
eracy, and that gallantry in defending the violated rights 
of her country, which has called for the respect and the 
kindness of every other State of this Union. Separated 
from the population of the Eastern section of the Union, — 
she was surrounded by awilderness, filled with beasts of 
prey and hostile savages: their depredations were mark- 
ed with scenes of bloodshed and murder, A continual 
and perpetual state of warfare marked the revolving sea- 
sons. It was not that kind of honorable combat which 
arrays man against man, in civilized society, but one scene 
of cruelty; and the destruction of all the ages and sexe! 
was the lot of those people, in the settlement of Ket- 
tucky. From 1779 till 1794, this was our condition ; and 
these horrid deeds were familar to every bosom. The 
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toils, our sufferings, and difficulties, 
peace in the West. 
This is not introduced to boast of our deeds, or to com- 
plain as to the measure of justice which has been extend- 
ed tous. Tt is intended, however, to remind our breth- 
ren in other parts of the Union, that our claims should not 
>be forgotten, when a proper occasion offers to fulfil them. 
© And to intimate to our prosperous, wealthy, and patriotic 
: sisters of the West, that, as these troubles and exertions 
had some agency and effect in giving them peace and 
. prosperity, that Kentucky should not be forgotten when 
` she has presented herself, for the first time, for national 
justice. If Kentucky presents a site equal to any report- 
ed to this body, I flatter myself she can present more 
` strong, and, I might say, irresistible claims for its loca- 
tion, than any State West of the Alleghany mountains. 
` And I feel a confidence that these claims will not be per- 
tinaciously opposed. This site is about twenty-six miles 
from Cincinnati, upon Licking river ; and the Ohio river, 
which is the boundary between Ohio and Kentucky, 
makes such a curve or indentation to the North, that, on 
running West twenty-six miles, you strike the State of 
Indiana ; running East, in eight miles, you strike the 
State of Ohio; and running North, as before stated, in 
_ twenty-six miles, you arrive at Cincinnati. The proximity 
of this site to Cincinnati, and the fertile regions of Boone, 
© Campbell, Harrison, Grant, and Bourbon, will ensure to 
it an abundant supply of provisions and labor, on the best 
- terms. And its contiguity to the Ohio river, af this point, 
t ensures a safer and more constant navigation than any po- 
sition more towards Pittsburg. The whole country sur- 
rounding this site is healthy, not surpassed by salubrity of 
ciimate at any other point in the West. 
A canal is now under contract, in the State of Ohio, 
_ which is to empty into -the Ohio, opposite Newport, and 
- which is to continue until it connects the waters of the 
` Ohio and the Lakes, which will open a safe and speedy 
navigation for the transportation of arms to every part of 
our Northwestern frontier—a part of this Union which 
’ proved more vulnerable, in the late war, than any situa- 
tion of our country. From this point you can supply 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Detroit, when 
the canal is open, in ten days, and less, by the help of 
steamboats, with arms and munitions of war. And the 
facility with which this supply can be effected, and the 
certainty with which arms can be carried, in about equal 
portions of time, to these most important and interesting 
points of our great Confederacy, demonstrates the pro- 
priety of contending for its centrality to the population 
_ and territory of the Western Country. 

Where was the rallying point forthe Kentuckians in 
the late war, to receive arms? At Newport, the mouth 
of Licking, out-of the National Arsenal ; which still stands 
there as public property. This was our rallying point and 
place of rendezvous before we thought of a National Ar- 
mory ; and the very place where the arms to be manufac- 

_ tured should be deposited for distribution, to every point 
ofthe compass, where youhave public property which 
eosts you many thousands of dollars, and which requires 
but a small sum to put it in repair, to be worth, to this 
nation, from fifty to sixty thousand dollars ; and which is, 
at this time, the most suecessful recruiting rendezvous in 

: the Western Country. At the site under consideration, 
neither water, nor the requisite quantity of land, will cost 

_ the Government one cent. The patriot proprietors, con- 

‘vinced of the utility of this measure, and its location at 
this point, have offered to give to the United States twen- 

_ty-acres of land, including the site. The first dollar we 

< expend here may be upon the improvements of the public 

property.. But what is our condition when we commence 

atany other site reported tous? At Cypress Creck, we 

must pay $15,000 for the site, before we begin our 
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r sons paid for our soil ; and the reward of our} works. At Harpeth River, $ 16,000. At Louisville, up- 
biped orou p x was the restoration of | wards of $100,000 ; at Jeffersonville, $ 30,000 ; at North 


Bend, in the State of Ohio, $13,000; at Zanesville, 
$78,000 ; at Beaver, $43,000; and at Pittsburg, $32,000. 

No doubt this is correct, and no doubt the property may 
be worth these respective sums to the proprietors; but 
yet it proves this fact, that on purchasing, not only the 
site, but other materials, particularly timber, or land con- 
taining timber, will cost immense sums of money, wheréas 
the Horse-Shoe Bend, on Licking River, although the 
surrounding country presents a vast field or quantity of ` 
productive land along the river, yet any quantity of tim- 
bered land may be purchased at not exceeding two dol- 
lars per acre, and thus secure to thé Government proper. 
ty which will be valuable; and the Government will, or 
can, if it chooses, establish a great town and a city of their 
own, and give importance toa place ‘which nature de- 
signed for some important manufactory. The land,’ 
which you could purchase at this moderate price, say 
5,000 acres, if necessary, at something like one dollar per 
acre, abounds with the most valuable timbcr, such as will 
furnish an inexhaustible supply to this important work ; 
of course the important article of charcoal will always 
be cheap, pe ia] nothing but the labor to convert the 
timber into charoéal. 

Stone coal has been discovered at several places, not 
far distant from the site, and it is believed that it exists 
in great abundance on Licking, and no doubt it can be 
supplied, and in the greatest abundance, when there 
shall be a demand for it. But, if this article did not èx- 
ist in the vicinity, the value of the position would not be 
affected, when we recollect with what ease it can be sup- 
plied by the navigation of the Ohio river, i 

It is also a fact, that iron ore exists in the vicinity of the 
site, upon Licking River, or the tributary streams, Slate 
and Beaver creeks, About fifty miles above the site, 
the greatest quantity, and the best quality of iron exist 
—and no year has ever passed, but what the quantity of 
iron which may be requisite, can be carried down in 
boats to’ the site. Although the navigation from this 
point is interrupted by the want of water in the dry sea- 
son, the Commissioners establish the fact, which is 
known tome also, that boats descend from the Slate and 
Beaver Iron works to the Ohio river, down the Licking 
river. Experiments have been made by the best judges, 
between the Juniatta and Beaver iron, upon Licking 
river, and the preference is given to the Beaver iron at 
the same price. This I know to be the fact with the 
mechanics or smiths in the neighborhood in which I re- 
side. {have no doubt the quality is as good, if not su- 
perior, tothe best Juniatta iron. Grind stones consti- 
tute an important item for this armory. As you ascend 
the Licking and the Kentucky rivers, and between them, 
vast quantities of stones may be found within the navi- 
gable distance of these streams, suitable for grind stones. 
In fact, all the heavy articles which are necessary for 
the operations of a national armory, are found in the 
greatest abundance near this site, and within the limits 
of navigation upon the Licking. Such as refined iron, 
grind stones, sand, walnut stocks, charcoal, and pit coal, 
cord wood, timber for building, and the lika The small- 
er articles, which must be imported to any of the sites, 
which has been reported by the Commissioners, can be 
had at this point upon as good terms as at Pittsburg. 
Such as steel, brass, zinc, emery, files, spermaceti oil, 
can be brought irom New Orleans as cheap as they can 
be wagoned to Pittsburg from the Atlantic cities. The 
other materials, such as linseed oil, tar, leather, &c. &e. 
together with stationary, are the growth and manufacture 
of the West. 

The Chief of the Ordnance Departinent has mentioned 
that the articles which I have enumerated, are necessary 
to carry on the manufactory of arms, and kas urged the 
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necessity of having the location of an armory where | 
these materials can be had with ease and convenience, 
as it will be lesss expense to distribute the arms, than to 
collect the heavy materials from a distance ; but, where 
the site is best calculated to promote both those objects, 
the national interést is promoted. Such is the selection 
of the Horse:shoe Bend on Licking river. It is also stated 
by the Ordnance Department, in the instructions given 
to the Commissioners, that a sufficient power of water 
should exist to drive all the machinery, and that this 
power should be so permanent that it- would not be lia- 
ble to failure, from an ordinary cause. That it should 
‘be a healthy position, and. one where subsistence can 
be easily obtained : that itshould be a position at which 
materials, and supplies required for consumption at the 
armory, may be obtained at low prices, and with facility 
and certainty, and a position from which the arms manu- 

. factured may be conveniently distributed to the various 

` ‘parts in the Western country, which the public service 
may require. . , 

The whole of these pre-requisites, I conceive, may be 
found at the site I have presehted for the location of 
the armory, as amply, if not more so, than any place 
‘which has been reported to Congress—whether it is the 
opinion of the members of this honorable body, is not 
with me to say ; but, as a good citizen, it is my duty pa- 
tiently to await that decision, with a full assurance that 
when it is made, it will be correct. 

Mr. WARD offered an amendment, proposing that the 
Committee on Military Affairs, instead of being ordered 
to report a bill, should inguire into the expediency of re- 
porting a bill for the object stated in the resolution : but, 
before any question was taken on this amendment, Mr. 
VANCE moved to lay the resolution and amendment 
on the table ; which was agreed to by the House. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN POOL. 


On motion of Mr. HERRICK, of Maine, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. SWAN 
in the Chair, on the bill forthe relief of Isaac Pool.” 

. The report of the Select Committee, on this subject, 
was read, and the residue of the day was occupied in the 
, discussion of this bill. The,case to which it refers is this : 
Tsaac Pool, commander of a vessel bound from a foreign 
port to Boston, was, on his homeward voyage, captured by 
apiratical schooner, who put a prize-master and crew on 
board, and ordered her to a port inthe West Indies. 
Captain Pool and his men rosc on the captors, re-took 
the vessel, and brought her io the United States, where 
the dutics on her cargo amounted. to above twenty-six 
hundred dollars. The pirates being committed to prison, 
Captain Pool was put under recognizance as a witness 
against them ; but the trial was put off for eighteen 
months—during which time, he was prevented, by the 
recognizance, from pursuing bis ordinary occupation 
apon the sea, by which his family were reduced to straits. 
The pirates were finally convicted, and then Captain 
Pool petitioned Congress for redress. ‘The petition was 
referred, at successivé sessions of Congress, to sev- 
eral different Standing Committees of the House, all of 
whom promptly reported against the claim. At the pre- 
sent session, a Select Committee was raised at the instance 
of Mr. HERRICK, of Maine, of which he was appointed 
the Chairman, which reported a bill for the relief of the 
petitioner. 

The bill was advocated on several different grounds. 
The merit of Capt. Pool in gallantly re-taking his vessel 
from the Pirates: the benefit the United States had de- 
rived by the reception of the duties in the recovered 
cargo: and the extreme hardship of his being kepi at 
home nearly two years as a witness, solely in consequence. 
s ce i 
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of having bravely re-captured his vessel, and brought a 
flagrant offender to justice. ; : 

The bill was opposed exclusively on the ground of 
the principlc it involved, and the precedent it would es. 
tablish. . The bravery of Capt Pool, in re-capturing his 
vessel, was not denied, but it was insisted that the argu. 
ment from this part of the case, was weakened by the 
consideration, that he did this to save his own life- from 
imminent hazard. ‘The advantage accruing to the Unit. ` 
ed States, from the duties, was merely incidental ; the 
vessel was re-taken with no view to give the Treasu. 
ry these duties ; but, so far as property was concerned, 
with a view, mainly, to the advantage of his owners. The 
hardship of being detained as a witness, however great, 
was one which grew out of the law of the land ; the ex- 
posure to it was shared alike by every citizen, and was 
one of the sacrifices which must be surrendered, if we 
will enjoy the benefits of social existence. Many such 
cases were occurring every day, and some much harder ; 
men, and sea-faring men, too, were sometimes put in 
jail to secure their testimony, (when they could not pro- 
cure recognizance) and kept there too, in some cases, 
for years. If Congress should once establish the prin- 
ciple, that a citizen is to be remunerated for his los. 
ses, actual, or possible, in attending as a witness, they 
must go great lengths, indeed, in appropriating money, 
If any thing could be claimed by Capt. Pool, the claim 
must be addressed to his owners ; and, (as some gentle- 
men contended) he would be entitled to salvage, if 
any extraordinary exertion had been made to save their 
property. 

It was argued in reply, that the captain and crew ofa f. 
vessel being bound to make every exertion in their pow- } 
er to preserve the property entrusted to them, were $ 
not entitled to salvage. It was also insisted that, although - 
each part of the case, if separately taken, might not he ` 
sufficient to establish the claim of this meritorious. off- 
cer, yet the whole, when taken together, presented a 
case much stronger than many which had been favorably 
acted on by the House ; and several cases were adduced 
in evidence. : 

The question being taken on filling the blank in the 
bill with $ 1,563, it was decided in the negative—ayes 
46, noes 82. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, then moved to fill 
the blank with 750 dollars ; but, before any question was 
taken on this motion, i 

Mr. POWELL, of Virginia, moved to strike out the 
first section of the bill. 

On this motion, the debate was renewed with increased 
animation ; when, the question being about to be taken, 

Mr. HERRICK moved to lay the bill on the table. 
The motion was rejected—ayes 45, noes 90. 

„The question on striking out the first section of the 
bill was then put, and carried—ayes 98, noes 4U. 

Those who advocated the bill, were Messrs. HERRICK, 
DWIGHT, BARTLETT, SPRAGUE, CASSEDY, 
REED, and PEARCE, | 

Those who opposed it, were Messrs, WEBSTER, Me- ; 
COY, MANGUM, DRAYTON, and POWELL. 

The Committee then rose and reported, and the House, 
having concurred in the report against the bill, 

Adjourned. — 


SATURDAY, Marca 25, 1896. 


l PANAMA MISSION. 

Mr. McLANE, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill * making appropriations for carry- 
ing into effect the appointment of a mission at the Con- 
gress of Panama ;” which was twice read, and committed © 
toa Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union: 
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Mr. CROWNINSHIELD, from the Committee on Fo- 
reign Relations, made a report onthe message of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, of the 15th inst. in relation to 
the invitations given to the United States, from the Re- 
publics of Colombia, Central America, and Mexico, to- 
be represented at the Congress about to be held at Pa- 
nama, 

The report concludes with a recommendation to adopt 
the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, it is expe- 
dient to appropriate the funds necessary to enable the 
President of the United States to send Ministers to the 
Congress of Panama.” 

The report was committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 


UNITED STATES AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE moved the following : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations 
be instructed to inquire, and report to this House, upon 
what authority, if any, the Minister of the United States 
to the Mexican Republic, in his official character, de- 
clared to the Plenipotentiary of that Government that 
t‘ the United States have pledged themselves not to per- 
mit any other Power (than Spain) to interfere either with 
their (the South American Republics) independence, or 
form of Government ; and that, in the event of such an 
attempt being made by the Powers of Europe, we (the 
United States) would be compelled to take the most effi- 
cient and active part, and to bear the brunt of the con- 
test. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he should at present do no 
more than explain the object of the resolution he had sub- 
mitted : he would do it without reference to any question 
before the House touching the condition of the South 
American Republics ; he would do it at any other time as 
readily as at the present; but he thought the Repre- 
sentatives of the People were now called upon to say 
whether any such authority had been given to our Minis- 
ters abroad, and if it had not, whether it ought to be 
given. The Members of the House must have observed, 


of this House (new no longer a member) which seemed 
to respond to the sentiments of the Executive ; but he 
believed the resolution was never called up nor acted on 
by the Congress of the United States. If there. existed 
any other evidence of such a pledge as that referred to 
by our Minister to Mexico, Mr W. said he was unap- - 
prised of it, and he should like that the State Department 
should let the House know what was the true state of the 
case. ~ ; 
Mr. FORSYTH observed, that it would be needless for 
the gentleman to direct his resolution to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as they were unable to give to 
that gentleman, or to the House, any information on this 
subject, of which they were not already possessed. It 
was obvious, from the documents, that the gentleman al- 
luded to has, in the exccution of his powers as a Minister, 
and in obedience to the instructions given to him by his 
Government, held official language in the declarations he 
made. The authority by which he made them is, there- 
fore, that of the President of the United States. Mr F. 
could not positively suy that our Minister to Mexico had 
received instructions to use these particular terms, but 
the Minister must, in doing so, certainly have obeyed the 
spirit of his instructions. Tt appears that a statement of 
the language he had used was afterwards submitted to 
the Secretary of State, and approved by him under the 
direction of the President. ‘The inquiry would be made 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, if they were so 
ordered; but it could Icad only to one result—that the 
Minister used the language by authority of the President. 
Mr. F. presumed that the desire of the gentleman from” 
Kentucky was, that an inquiry should be made into the 
propriety of such language, and of the instructions on 
which it was founded : if that was his wish, he ought to 
make the language of his resolution more specific. It 
would then certainly present a very important question. 
Mr. WEBSTER thought the motion of the gentleman 
was of an extraordinary character, and one which de- 
served more consideration than is usually bestowed upon 
a mere call for information. Among the documents sub- 
mitted by the President to the House, was a letter from 


from the documents laid on their tables, that our Minis- | the Minister of the United States near the Government 


ter near the Government of Mexico had 
Matic intercourse with that Government, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was pledged to make common 
cause with that Republic if any other power than Spain 
should attempt to interfere in the question of its indepen- 
dence. 
a question of weighty import to the People of the United 
States; and Mr. W. said that he, as one of that People, 
wished that question not to be decided upon before the 
crisis to which it alluded should actually arrive. In the 
meantime he did not wish that the declaration of an official 
organ of this Goverament should induce others to believe 
that such pledges had been given, unless that was actu- 
ally the fact. That such an opinion had gone abroad, 
and that it was held by some of the South American Go- 
vernments, the documents conclusively proved.. Dur- 
ing the last year a call was made by the Mexican Govern- 
ment upon that of the United States, to be prepared to 
redeem its pledge, a French fleet having then recently 
entered the West India seas. It is said, by others, that 
the declaration of our Minister is an assurance of the Ca- 
binet here. If such is the fact, it is high time it should 
be known and understood in this country. The only au- 
thority for this suggestion with which he was acquainted, 
Mr. W, observed, was a passage in a message of the late 
President of the United States to Congress; but he did 
not conceive that that communication would warrant our 
Minister to say that any pledge had been given by the 
United States. He recollected that, at the same session, 


a resolution was introduced by a distinguished member ! 
3 i 


Mr. W. considered this declaration as involving” 


said, in his diplo- } of Mexico, in which he details 4 conversation which had 


taken place between himscif and the official Agents of 
that Government, in which he was arguing in favor of an 
allowance by Mexico, to the United States, of an equality 
in commercial privileges with the States of South Ameri- 
ca, andin which the Agents of Mexico were resisting 
such allowance, and insisting that the United States should 
be, in these respects, postponed to some of the States of 
the South American continent. In this conversation, it 
appears, that our Minister referred to an opinion commonly 
entertained in the United States, as to the interference of 
Foreign Powers, in the concerns of Mexico, and the other 
new Republics; evidently referring to a celebrated decla- 
ration by the late Pres’ Cent of the United States, on that 
subject. He used the term “ pledged,” but it was plain 
that its reference was merely to this declaration. If the ob- 
ject of the resolution is to find fault with the conduct of 
this Minister, he could not, without more information, 

concur in it; and it seemed scarcely fair to infer, that he 
was instructed to make any improper declaration, unless 
there was some proof-that he actually was so instructed. 

Bat, if its object was to ascertain whether such instruc- 

tions had been given, the call should be made on the 

Executive. Mr. W. entirely agreed with the gentleman 
from Georgia, that no information, in answer to this in- 

quiry, was to be sought from the Committee of Foreign 
Relations. He had no objection that a call should be 

made for the instructions; but, until farther inquiry, he 
thought any inference, unfavorable to the character and 
conduet of cur Minister, ought not to be indulged. He, 
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was induced to move to lay the resolution on 


therefore, : ; é 
ing made the motion, he withdrew it 


the table; -but, hav 
at the request of : N 

Mr. FORSYTH, who explained himself as having said, 
only, that the Committee on Foreign Relations could give 
the House no information it did not already possess—all 
the facts were before this House. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE observed, that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was greatly mistaken if he supposed that 
he had any intention to find fault with the conduct of 
the distinguished individual referred to. His inexperience 
in legislation might have prevented him from suggesting 
the best mode of obtaining the information ; but, he had 
concluded that the Committee on Foreign Relations, be- 
ing, from the nature of its duties, in intimate correspond- 
ence with the Department of State, might readily obtain 
a knowledge of the facts, without putting either the House 
or the Department to the trouble of a call upon the De- 
partment for copies of instructions, &c. If such a call 
should be made, perhaps it might not suit the views of the 
Government, to give, in extenso, the instructions given to 
our Ministers’; or if they.should be given, it might be 
under an injunction of secrecy-—a mode which he wished 
ever to avoid. 

His main object was to direct the attention of Congress 
and of the People of the United States, to the question, 
whether any such pledge had been authorized by our 
Government, He was desirous that the country should 
be left free to act, when the crisis referred to should actu- 
ally arrive. It seemed to him that the language of our 
Minister was official ; and he had observed, that it did not 
seem to be contradicted or questioned, by the Secretary 
of State. He was, therefore, forcibly led to the infer- 


ence, that the language of our Minister was approved. | 


If the resolution was to be laid on the table, Mr. W. pre- 
sumed he should be permitted to call it up, and modify it, 
at a future moment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was glad the gentleman from 
Kentucky had brought this subject before the House. 
Upon reading the documents which accompanied the 
President’s message, on the subject of the Mission to 
Panama, (said Mr. B.) I confess 1 felt alarmed at the de- 
claration of our Minister to Mexico. I am well acquainted 
both with the intelligence and the prudence of that gentle- 
man, and, therefore, it is my belief this declaration was 
not made without authority. This belief is strengthened 


by a knowledge of the fact, so far as we can judge from | 


the documents, that the Secretary of State has never dis- 
avowed, or even disapproved, the conduct of that Minister. 
Under these circumstances, the avowal of the pledge to 
the Mexican Government, which Mr. Poinsett has made, 
is well calculated to alarm the fears and the jealousy of 
the People of the United States. . 

Under what circumstances was this pledge avowed, 
and what was the relative situation of the two countries ? 
Our Minister was negotiating a commercial treaty with 
Mexico, and she had refused, in the most positive terms, 
to grant to the United States a privilege which she had 
extended to the South American Republics. Upon this 
occasion, he claimed for us, as a matter of right, all the 
privileges which had been granted to them; and declared, 
as the foundation of this demand, that we stood pledged 
to protect them against any attack which might be made 
upon their independence, by any European nation except 
Spain; and, in that event, we should be bound to bear 
the brant of the contest. 

Now, Sir, if Mexico should be induced, by this positive 
declaration, to grant us commercial privileges, which she 
would not otherwise have granted, I ask if we are not 
bound, in honor and in good faith, to carry it into effect ? 
The expressions used by our Minister were not mere idle 
diplomatic phrases, . ‘They were used for the purpose of 
obtaining commercial advantages; antl were the basis 
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upon which those advantages were to rest. They were 
held out as the consideration—as the inducement, to that 
Government ; and it is fairly to be inferred, from the do- 
cuments, that they received the approbation of the Secre- 
tary of State. It is time, then, the American People should 
inguire, and should distinctly know, whether this declara- 
tion was authorized by the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. B. said, it was not his intention, at this time, to 
bring into discussion, even indirectly, the Mission to Pa- 
nama. Upon that important subject, he would then ex- 
press no opinion. He wished to know, precisely, whe- 
ther Mr. Poinsett had exceeded his instructions or not. 
He believed this knowledge was all-important. {f the 
Executive had determined to abandon the course of policy 
which had been heretofore pursued, and to enter into en- 
tangling alliances with any Nation, the People should be 
informed of this determination. If such were not the in- 
tention, is it honorable ; is it consistent with our National 
character ; is it not a violation of the public faith, to hold 
out a pledge, for the purpose of deceiving Mexico, and 
then, after we shall have obtained the privileges which 
we desired, to mock at thcir calamity in the day of dan- 
ger? Our intercourse with all Nations should rest upon 
principles of justice. What would the Government of 

| Mexico think of us, what would they have a right to think, 
| if our Minister should hold one language to-day, and, after 
i we had obtained from them what we wanted, we should 
disclaim his authority to-morrow? In every point of view, 
Mr. B. thought the subject was well worthy of inquiry, 
Mr. COOK said, that, on consulting the documents, he 
perceived that the gentleman had fallen into a surprising 
mistake, in the inference that the language ot our Minis- 
ter had been reported to the Department, and approved. 
i If gentlemen would compare the dates of the Minister’s 
| letter, and that of the Secretary of State, they would find 
| that the Secrctary’s letter is in reply to a previous com- 
Í munication of the Minister, and that that which contains 
i this language, was not received when the Secretary wrote 
i his last despatch. As to the pledge referred to, it could 
mean nothing more than the declaration of President 
Monroe. Whatever pledge had been given by the United 
States to Mexico, must, of course, have been already 
known to Mexico, or to its Government; such a pledge 
was not then brought to its knowledge : for the Minister 
speaks of it as one already given. The plain meaning 
was, a reference to the declaration of the late President—a 
declaration, hailed throughout this country, with, perhaps, 
an imprudent enthusiasm. Mr. C. had no objection to 
the inguiry proposed, but had risen, merely, to rescue the 
conduct of the Secretary of State from a misapprehension. 
Mr. HOUSTON rose to address the House; but, the 
hour allotted to resolutions having expired, the SPEAKER 
arrested the discussion. : 


MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA CLAIMS. 


Mr. HOUSTON moved to postpone all the Orders of 
the Day, which precede the bill making provision for al- 
lowing compensation to the State of Massachusetts, for 
Militia services, rendered during the late war. 

. ‘Vhe motion prevailed, and the House accordingly went 
into Committee of the Whole, Mr. BUCHANAN in the 
Chair, on that subject. 

Mr. HAMILTON opened the debate, in a speech which 
occupied about three quarters of an hour. The following 
isa brief outline of the principal topics which he dis- 
cussed : 

He first stated distinctly the principles on which the 
Militia Claims of Massachusetts were to be adjusted, m 
conformity to the Report of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which he had been instructed to make; which 
‘Report provides : ` 

First. ‘That the Claims of Massachusetts, for all Militie 
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p of the transactions connected with it, so far as, in my 
and paid, where afforded in compliance with requisitions | judgment, they are material to a full and complete under- 
ofan Officer of the Government of the United States. standing of its merits. And, whatever inferences I may 
_ Secondly. That all services rendered by the Militia of | draw from these facts, or whatever comments I may make 
the State, at the request and suggestion of an Officer of | upon them, shall be in a spirit of candor ; for I neither feel 
the General Government, if necessary to the defence of | any bitterness upon the subject, nor have [any selfish mo- 
said State. tives to promote. Eleven years have now passed away 
Thirdly. For all services rendered by the Militia of the since the events of which I am about to speak occurred; 
State, without such request or suggestion, but to repel | and if passion or prejudice has ever mingled with the 
actual invasion, or, under a well-founded apprehension of | feelings of any one, in forming opinions in relation to them, 
invasion, provided the number of the troops called out or ; time sufficient has now gone by to restore a cool, deliber- 
employed, were in due proportion to the exigency, and | ate judgment, and to enable us to look upon them with 
were not specifically withheld from an Officer of the | the same candor as upon more remote events of history. 
» Government authorized to apply for the command of the | If dispassionate feelings are brought to the discussion and 
same. carried into the final decision of the House; if the claim 
Mr. Hamttrox then applied to these principles the | is tried by its merits, and its fate decided upon just prin- 
sights ofa common defence, which Massachusetts had, un- ! ciples; then will the State of Massachusetts rest content 
der the guarantee of the Constitution of the United States, i with the result: for she comes, not to sue for favor, but 

. and went to show that the unjustifiable principles of con- | for right; and, if she has no right, she neither asks nor 
struction which the State of Massachusetts had set up, in , expects any sacrifice of principle, any infringement of the 
. the opinion of her own authorities, did not affect the ques- | Constitutution, or the laws of the nation, to grant her 

tion, as presented by the Report of the Committee on: money. She alleges and proves that she has done essen-, 
“Military Affairs. He laid down the principle, that the | tial service to the United States, in defending their terri- 
mere avowal of an abstract opinion, by the authorities of a į tory in time of war; that she has defrayed the charges, 
State, ought not to deprive its People of remuneration and now asks reimbursement, because these services were 
; for services rendered, where, in point of fact, this opinion / rendered for the United States, and because claims for 
could be proved to have had no effect upon the character, | like services have been allowed to other States. 1 will 
: usefulness, or patriotism of the services so rendered. | not, however, anticipate remarks which will fall more ap- 
Mr. H. then gave a brief historical account of the servi- . propriately under a distinct head, but will proceed, at 
ces of the Militia of Massachusetts, and applied the facts, ; Once, toan examination of the facts. I shall commence 
growing out of these services, to the principles of adjust- ' by a recurrence to certain measures which appear to have 

_ment which the Committee had reported. : been adopted as preparatory to the war. 
He then appealed to the justice and good feelings of, In April, 1812, Congress passed a law requiring the 
the House, to fix on some principles of accommodation : Executives of the several States to detail, organize, and 
and adjustment, by which this question, which was the ; hold in readiness, to be called into the service of the Unit- 
‘fruitful source of so much excitement and agitation in ed States, ata moment’s warning, 100,000 militia. The 

Massachusetts, might he settled forever: that this was quota assigned to Massachusetts was about 10,000, and 
one of the most holy and acceptable offices which the : the Executive was required to organize the men, when 
General Government could render toa member of this | detached, according to law, and to appoint a full compli- 
Confederacy: and dwelt with great earnestness on the ; ment of officers to the command. This order or law was 
common charity which the States ought to display to each : executed, by detaching and organizing the troops into 
other, on those occasions of irritation and conflict, grow- ' three divisions and six brigades. Another measure adopt- 

ing out of those jealousies of State power, that would oc- ed, as preparatory, was a division of the United States 
casionally arise, which were only perpetuated by unneces- | into militarv districts, with an officer of high rank, in the 
sary hostilities, reproach, and rebuke: and concluded by | commission of the United States, to command each dis- 
saying, that the Committee on Military Affairs considered ‘trict. Isay to command the district, because it appears, 


services, rendered during the late war, should be audited 


the power of the General Government suificiently vindi- 
cated and upheld, in the bill for the settlement of the : 
Claims in question, then under consideration, by restrict- | 
ing the settlement to the class of cases enumerated, and 
by withholding payment in all other cases, where, in 
point of fact, the unconstitutional opinions of the State 
authorities of Massachusetts, as to the power of the Gene- : 
ral Government over the Militia of the States, had, specifi- 
cally, operation and effect. : 
Mr. DAVIS then addressed the committee as follows ; | 
Mr. Cuairman: I rise under all the weight of embar- 
rassment felt by one inexperienced in legislation, and un- 
accustomed to debate in deliberative assemblies. My 
voice, I fear, is too much affected by a heavy cold, to be - 
heard in this room. Under these circumstances, it would 
have been more consenant to my feelings to listen to | 
others, than to attempt to impart information; but the, 


by the documents on your table, that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to place under the command of 


i the officer of district number one, within the territory of 


which was Massachusetts, any considerable number of 
regular troops. This officer was invested with a kind of 
pro consular power, having entrusted to him not only the 
care and supervision of military affairs in the district, but 
an authority to call into the service of the United States 
the troops detached under the law of April, 1812. 

It was made known to the Executive, on the 12th June, 
1812, by the Secretary of War, that General Dearborn, 
the commanding officer of the district, was invested with 
this authority, and the Executive was required to order 
the detached quota of men into the public service upon 
the call of General Dearborn. On the 18th of June, war 
was declared against Great Britain, and, on the 22d of that 
month, General D. asked for forty-one companies of this 


subject brought under consideration by my friend from ` detached militia to enter the public service. The Governor 
South Carolina (Mr. Hamrox) is one in which the State | declined executing the order, and from this arose a differ- 
of Massachusetts is deeply interested ; and if I were not to ' ence of opinion between the Executive of the State and 
-attempt to bring it to a jast issue, 1 should fear my con- : of the United States, and to this difference of opinion is 
stituents would deem it a censurable omission of duty. I, to be referred almost all the difficulties and almost all the 
shall, therefore, submit some remarks upon it to the i controversy between the two Governments relative to the 
committee, however painful and embarrassing the effort ‘allowance of these claims. It becomes, therefore, neces- 
may be, isary to examine with some care the course of proceeding 

In order that the question which arises out of this claim | on the one side and the other, and the reasons by which 
may be fully comprehended, I shell briefly notice the his- ithe parties at issue were governed. Ishall do little more 


jor General’s command. If, therefore, this order had been 
executed, a Major General’s command would have enter- 
ed the public service, with a Lieutenant. Colonel: at-its 
head, and all the superior officers of a Division, detached 
and appointed to the command by an act of Congress, 


would have been deprived of their men, and their men of 
them; or, if they had been drawn from. all the three di- 
visions, the effect would have been the same: forit would 
have reduced each division and brigade below the com- 
mand of its officer. The question which here arises, is, 

, whether the United States can draw the militia of a State 
into'the public service, without its officers? The Consti- 
tution, after declaring that Congress has power to provide, 
in certain cases,for calling forth the militia, and to-provide 
for organizing, arming, and disciplining them, declares, 
expressly, that the appointment of the officers is reserved 
to the States. In affirmance of this principle, the law of 
Congress, under which this detachment was made, directs 
that the officers shall be appointed by the constitutional 
authority of the respective States. These officers were 
therefore rightfully appointed, as they were appointed 
according to the Constitution, and the concurrent provi- 
sions of the law under both Governments. By what au- 
thority could they be separated from their troops? ‘The 
right of militia to be commanded by their own officers, 
has never, to my knowledge, been denied, nor hasit ever 
been contended, unless this requisition is proof of it, that 
officers of the militia could be removed trom their com- 
mund, to give place to officers of the United States. The 
mutual rights of officers and men belonging to militia to 
be united in public service, seems too obvious to require 
the aid of argument. How, then, could these troops, 
amounting in number, and by organization, to a Major 
General’s command, be drawn into the public service, 
without their officers, especially, when those officers had 
been assigned to their respective commands by the au- 
thority of the United States? ‘fhe only answer I have 
heard given, is, that they were to be distributed upon the 
sca coast, to perform garrison duty in the forts—and were | 
to pass under officers of the United States in command of | 
those forts, who would have been out-ranked, if the com- | 

plement of officers for a division had been taken into the | 
service. 

Is this a sufficient reason for dismissing from their com- 
mand officers appointed under the Constitution, and de- 
tached and assigned by a special law of Congress to the 
command? Will this justify a separation of officers and 
men, and is it no violation of an acknowledged constitu- 
tional right? If regimental, brigade, and division officers 
were not necessary for-the service, and were not intended 
to be taken into it, why were they detached? If the men 
were to be called out by companies, and their organization 
into larger bodies could be disregarded, why was the Exe- 
cutive required, both by Jaw and the order of the Secre- 
tary of War, to organize them into battalions, regiments, 
brigades, and divisions? Why, if it was competent for an 
officer of the United States to make a call for a large | 


| body of ttoops, by companies, were not the 10,000 mex 
| detached:and organized without'a higher thana compa 


| officers- of a:suitablé rank to command, would’ seem to 


officer ? This ceremony’ of organizing” them into: all ‘the 
grades, from compatiies up todivisions, and of appoint 


a work of supéréerogation; if these arrangements, in ‘takin 
the troops into service, could be disregarded. Fe: 
«Besides, if a ‘mere distribution: to different points of 
fence is to justify such a course, if it will authorize bréak. ` 
ing up a detached body of troops, organized arid officered, 
under an-act of Congress, and separating the troops froin: 
their officers, then, in this’ wide-spread country, ‘having 
almost innumerable. points-of exposure, it would require 
but little ingenuity to draw’ out the whole militia of a State 
by companies, disregarding all higher organization. “Yes 
it might be done without even this show of reason : for the- 
companies might be distributed among the battalions‘and 
regiments of the army of the United States, and thus the 
course might be justified. . But this is not all : for assum: 
ing the principle alleged as a justification of the measuré, : 
as correct, it will still appear that the men had not'théir ` 
complement of cfficers; for the requisition demanded for *: 
the defence of Boston eight companies of infantry, with 
a Lieutenant Colonel ; and four of artillery, with a Major: |. 
Now, eight companies of infantry would constitute a regi < 
ment, and should have two battalion officers, as well ása 
Lieutenant Colonel. -The same may be said‘of the troops 
assigned to Rhode Island. SORA 
Having now: stated the grounds of the first objection, 'I 
submit it to the committee to decide whether the course: 
pursued was consistent with the rights of the militia, ‘atid | 
whether the Executive was bound to execute the order 
. The next objection to the requisition for forty-one 
companies, is, that no constitutional emergency existed at < 
the time of the call, which justified it. This ground of » 
objection, was taken by the Executive of the State; and © 
has beema principal source of controversy and conflict'of. | 
opinion relation to this claim. -X will also state the Fea: ` 
sons, as I have understood them, upon which this opifion 
rested. ‘To do this, it will be necessary to advert to’thé 
Constitution and the laws of Congress, upon this subject: 
The Constitution declares that “The Congress: shall 
have power to provide for calling forth the militia, to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections,“ and 
repel invasions.” It is manifest, from this language, that 
the power confided to the United States over the militia, 
is limited to the three exigencies mentioned in the Con- 
stitution ; and that one or the other of them must.happeri 
before the right of calling the militia into service exists ; 
and so Congress seem to have considered it. In 1795, in 
the exercise of this power, Congress passed a law provid- 
ing for calling forth the militia to execute the laws, when 
disobeyed, to suppress insurrections, and to repel inva- 
sions. Provision was also made for calling them. forth in 
cases of imminent danger of invasion. A greater power 
than this has not been claimed by Congress in any law ` 
that has.ever been passed upon this subject. Receiving, - 
then, the law of ’95 as the true exposition of constitutional 
power, I shall ask the attention of the committee to the 
state of facts as they existed at the time General Dearborn 
made his. requisition, and they will show the reasons ‘by 
which the Executive was influenced in his decision. ‘The 
troops were not demanded to execute the laws : for they 
were not disobeyed. They were not demanded to suppress 
insurrections : for none existed. But they were avowedly 
demanded to meet the exigencies of the war, and the 
question arose whether there was any invasion or imti- 
nent danger of invasion. There was no invasion : for no 
enemy was within our territory. But imminent danger of 
mvasion might exist; and the inquiry arose, both as to 
what imminent danger of invasion was, and as to its exist- 
ence at that period, which was four days subsequent to 
the declaration of war. It was urged that imminent dan- 
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ger could not be that which is remote and unknown, but Jof which the militia were demanded, remained nearly two 
fat which exposes us to obvious hazard—that which is f yearsinalmostas perfect tranquillity asifno war had existed. 
apparent and threatening, or, as the word imminent im- f This brings me to inquire what the Executive of the 
plies, hanging over us. Was there, then, any such dan- į State did, in view of this state of things. He declined 
ger? The enemy had no troops embodied near us—he | executing the order of General Dearborn, because he 
had no ships in our waters, nor was it known that any | considered he had no power to do otherwise. He con- 
force was destined to be employed against us ; on the | sidered his power as limited, by the Constitution, to the 
contrary, his land and naval armaments were engaged in | existence of some of the exigencies mentioned in that in- 
prosecuting, with unusual vigor and success, a war in Eu- | strument ; and, in the absence of all evidence of the ex- 
rope. How, then, it was said, could imminent danger of į istence of any of them, he considered that he could not 


invasion exist? It could not be inferred from any known | execute the order, because, in this country, no authority 
fact, unless the belligerent state of the two nations, the 
mere fact that war existed, is to be received as proof of 
imminent danger of invasion. This doctrine would be 
too broad, as it would lead to results both alarming and 
dangerous. 

If a declaration of war alone should justify calling out 
the militia into public service, then would it be in the 
power of the United States to convert the militia at ence 
; into a standing army, and to hold every man liable to do 
duty in the service during the continuance of a war, if it 
_ were, like the late wars in Europe, protracted for twenty- 
five years. A power like this, exerting itselfupon the popu- 
lation of this country, would too much resemble the ob- 
| jectionable and arbitrary conscriptive system of France. 
| The framers of the Constitution, when they gave authori- 
; ty to the United States to employ the militia in only three 
| exigencies, and those of a pressing character, requiring 
` immediate military aid to sustain the Government, could 
never have imagined that, out of that authority, a con- 
‘ structive power could have been raised and claimed by 
"which the whole militia might be converted into a siand- 

ing army for the 
| cuting a war. 

It was also contended, as appears by the documentary 
proof, that the measures of this Government show that no 

: imminent danger of invasion existed : for, on the 21st of 
July, 1812, the Secretary of War addressed a letter to the 


Executive of the State, in which, among other things, he ! 


says, “1 am commanded by the President to inform your 
Excellency, that this arrangement of the militia was pre- 
paratory to the march of the regular troops to the North- 
ern frontier. The exigencies of the service have required, 
and orders have accordingly been given to Major General 
Dearborn, to move the regular troops to that frontier, 
leaving a sufficient number to man the guns in the garr 
sons on the sea board. The troops were removed to the 
Northern frontier, not to repel invasion, or to meet 
threatened invasion, but to carry on offensive opera- 
tions, by making the territory of the enemy the theatre 
of war. Now, without any design to call in question the 
wisdom of this measure, it may be inquired whether the 
President, when he adopted it, could have apprehended 
imminent danger of invasion, at any point or place where 
the militia of “Massachusetts could have been employed ? 
H so, would he have ordered the regular troops from the 
district, so threatened and exposed, to a place not in 
Jeopardy? The troops were neve. heless withdrawn, as; 
proposed in the letter of the Secretary. | 
Again: the Secretary of War, in a letter addressed to! 
the Senate of the United States in 1815, in speaking of! 
the division of the United States into military districts, | 
says, ‘f when this arrangement was entered into, it will} 
be observed, that there were no menaces of immediate in- 
vasion, and few militia in the field. It was intended as 
a measure of precaution, to guard against possible, but, as | 
was hoped and presumed, distant dangers.” 


t 


The history of events comes also in aid of this view of H 


the subject : for, although the regular troops were with-; 
drawn, except sufficient to man ti 


? he guns in some of thei 
forts, in others, not a sufficient number for that purpuse, į 
and in others, 


none at all; yet the district, for the defence í 


general and ordinary purposes of prose- | 
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| but the laws is known or acknowledged. All persons, of 
| Whatever rank or condition, must bow to the supremacy 
| of the laws, and no one can either have, or exercise any 
| power not derived from them. If, therefore, the Constitu- 
i tion gives a limited power to the President to call forth 
| troops under the act of Congress, upon the happening of 
“certain events, that power is contingent, and the events 
must happen before the power can be exercised. If it 
be not so, and the power is not to be considered as thus 
i circumscribed, it would be general, and not limited : for, 
i there would be no advantage in limiting it by the Con- 
stitution, if the officer to whom it is entrusted can exer- 
cise it without regard to that limitation. This limitation 
_ of constitutional power over the militia was considered 
Í to be for the benefit of those liable to do duty; and, if 
so, that they had a right to take refuge under the Consti- 
tution, when called upon, if the right to exercise the 
` power did not exist. Hence, it was thought that the Ex- 
ecutive could not execute the order of General Dear- 
born, as it did not rest upon constitutional power, and, 
therefore, carried with it no obligation of obedience. 

Having now explained at large the reasons by which 
: the Executive was influenced, as L have understood them, 
perhaps incorrectly, but not intentionally so, I shall, with- 
out further comment, leave them to thé consideration of 
the committee, and inquire how far the United States 
were necessarily affected by his decision. 

By the law of95, which contains the general provisions 
:for calling the militia into the service of the United 
_ States, the President is authorized, for that purpose, to 
! issue his order to an officer or officers of the militia. 
i By the act of April, 1812, under which the ten thousand 
imen were detached, the provisions for calling this de- 
: tachment into actual service, are the same as I understand 
them. The President had, therefore, power to issue his 
; order to any officer or officers of the militia thus detach- 
ed; but, asthe Governor was not a detached officer, it 
i May well be doubted whether he could issue an order to 
; him, even in his military capacity, for these troops ; but 
; admitting, for the purpose of argument, that he had this 
| right, he also had the righ: of issuing it to any or all the 
| officers detached, so that the Governor's neglect to obey 
‘did not, or could not, affect the power of the United 
States over the troops, if a Constitutional exigency for 
calling them into service existed. If, therefore, the offi- 
cer of the United States, making this order, felt a confi- 
dence that a period had arrived, which gave to him Consti- 
tutional power to call for troops, he need not have stop- 
ped, upon the Governur’s refusal, but might have drawn 
them into service against his judgment: for the right to 
the troops, and the power of ordering them into service, 
does not appear to depend on the will of the Governor. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I will mention 
one more fact, which seems to have some connexion with 
it. While the Governor declined executing the order for 
the forty-one companies, he, about the same time, detach- 
eda Majors command of three companies, and, at the 
request of General Dearborn, had them mustered into the 
service of the United States, for the defence of the fron- 
tier that borders upon New Brunswick ; not because there 
was invasion, or danger of invasion, for the Governor of 
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:Novå: Scotia had issued his proclamation forbidding all in- 
Gursion: upon our territory ; but evil disposed persons had 
collected there, and, taking advantage of the belligerent 
state of the twe ‘countries, manifested a disposition to 
plunder the inhabitants, and he thought -it but just that 
they should have a more efficient protection than the civil 
authorities could yield. i 
"Sih this condition affairs remained for nearly two years, 
when a peace was ratified between the belligerent nations 
of Europe, which left the army and navy of our enemy 
idle; and at liberty to be employed against this country. As 
might have been expected, he projected a system of ope- 
‘tations for the campaign of 1814, more vigorous and ex- 
tensive than those of the preceding years. His plan had 
reference to the state and condition of this country. He 
‘saw'that we had an extensive maritime frontier, with but 
few points protected by fortifications ; and that, with his 
marine, he could take possession of our waters, cut up the 
remains of our commerce, destroy our shipping, plunder 
our towns, and harass our population upon the sea-coast. 
“For the purpose of prosecuting a marauding warfare of 
this description, he fitted out a great naval armament, 
filling his ships with soldiers as well as sailors, and ac- 
companying them with every equipment necessary to ef- 
fect his purposes. Whoever is acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of Massachusetts, knows that she had a sea-coast 
at that time nearly. six hundred miles in extent, affording 
almost every facility which could be desired for the prose- 
cution of such a war: for her numerous inlets, bays, 
sounds, and islands, must fall into possession of the force 
that should command the waters. 
Early in the campaign of 1814, this enemy commenced 
' 'his operations by blockading our ports, and intercepting 
eur commerce. He soon began to destroy shipping, 
wherever it fell into his hands, either by capture, or by 
cutting it out of undefended ports. In June he landed at 
Saco, in Maine, and destroyed some private property. As 
his strength was, from time to time, increased, he grew 
more daring, and, in the latter part of July and August, 
kept the whole coast in a state of great alarm and trepi- 
dation, by constant attempts to land and commit depreda- 
tions, wherever the coast was undefended. To meet these 
operations, and to quiet apprehension wherever there was 
sause for alarm, guards were placed along the coast, to 
‘watch the motions of the enemy. Militia were turned out 
to. defend the passes to the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. 
Hampshire, and also to the Navy Yard at Charlestown. 
Orders were also issued to the commanders of militia, if 
any part of the country was invaded, or threatened with 
invasion, not. to wait for orders from any one, but to turn 
` out, and meet and repel the foe. In July, General Dear- 
born asked for 1,100 men, to strengthen the fortifications; 
and they were, by order of the Governor, mustered into 
the service of the United States. On the last of August, 
or first of September, the enemy took possession of the 
Peninsula of Castine, in Penobscot Bay. This, together 
with his successin other parts of the country, excited 
great apprehensions for the safety of the shipping and the 
towns. The inhabitants were pressing in their calls for 
further protection ; and on the 2d of September large bo- 
dies of troops, under the discretionary orders of the Go- 
vernor, previously given to military commanders, were 
marched to the defence of Portland, Kennebeck, Wiscas- 
set, and other places in Maine. On the 6th of that month, 
the Governor renewed his order to the whole militia of the 
Commonwealth, requiring them to hold themselves in 
readiness to march at a moment’s warning, to defend the 
State. He also, by the same order, assembled nearly 
4,000 militia for the defence of Boston. On the 17th of 
this month he placed 1,200 imilitia, under General Dear- 
born, to strengthen the forts in the harbor of Boston. This 
state ofalarm, of anxiety, and danger, continued as long 


as the weather permitted the enemy to remain with safety | ders from any one. Qn the 6th of September, ordets. 
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onthe coast. He pressed the war with all the vigor in his 
power, cutting out, burning, and destroying shipping and _ 
other property ; cannonading towns, threatening the de 
struction of the salt works; attempting daily to invade and 
dishonor the territory. The-claim, sir, under consider- 
tion, asks reimbursement for money advanced by the 
State to pay either for. spontaneous services, rendered ` 
without special orders from any one, to protect the soil, 
property, and persons of the inhabitants, from invaders; - 
or for services of like character, performed under the an. 
thority of the State. Services such as have been allowed i 
to other States.” y; 
This brings me to inquire why this claim has not been 
adjusted ? ae 
It is not because it was not presented, and pressed with 
all becoming zeal, upon the consideration of this Govern, 
ment, soon after the war. It is not because the services l 
have not been rendered and paid for by the State. -itis 
not because those services were not beneficial, and-essen- _ 
tial to the safety ofthe country : for, of all these points 
there is most unquestionable proof. But because there- 
was a constitutional difficulty. It was alleged by the De.” 
partment, that, in the early part of the war, the Executive 
of the State had assumed grounds, in relation to the cop- 
stitutional authority of the United States over the militia, 
so repugnant to the true interpretation of that instrument, -- 
and so hostile to the interests of the nation, that the 4 
claim could not be allowed. Po 
To this it was answered, that the opinions of an officer 
of the State could not be made to bear upon the claim, 90 
as to affect the right to reimbursement ; that the State 
not responsible for the opinions of its officers, whether. 
right or wrong, so as to be liable to fine or punishment}. 
and that the only inquiry was, whether the services were 
rendered in defence of the country, and, if so, and found 
to be necessary, they come within the rules adopted in 
allowances to other States. ae 
To this it was rejoined, that the constitutional difficulty 
tainted and rendered void the whole claim, so that the 
State of Massachusetts could not be let in upon a footing 
with other States. In this manner the claim rested ; the 
agents of the State constantly soliciting the attention of 
the officers of the Government to it, and the officers. of 
the Government as constantly declining to do any thing 
about it, until 1823, when the President was prevailed — 
upon to direct that a portion of it should be examined. $t 
was, therefore, committed to an Auditor, who reported 
upon it, and upon the evidence by whieh it was sustained. 
The President, after giving, as he says, great consider: 
ation to this report, and secing the unequivocal proofs by 
which the claim was supported, declared, in a message to, 
Congress, his entire conviction that the services were — 
spontaneous, patriotic, and necessary to the defence of 
the country, and ought to be allowed. ‘This sentiment he 
has repeated, most distinctly and most earnestly, three 
times, in as many messages to this House. It has been 
reiterated by as many committees of this House ; but still 
the subject has never been acted upon by Congress; 
and this accounts for the delay. | 
Before I proceed to consider more particularly the — 
weight of this constitutional difficulty, I will recur again - 
to the transactions of 1814 ; and, in connection with them, — 
ask the attention of the Committee to one or two facts to 
which I have not adverted ; not that I consider them 48 
affecting this claim, but that I wish to pass over nothing 
which, by any one, can be deemed important. In June - 
of that year, troops were ordered out to defend the Navy ` 
Yards at Charlestown and Portsmouth ; in July, elevet _ 
hundred men were mustered into the service of the Unit 
ed_ States, to strengthen the forts: in the same month; 
orders were issued to the officers of militia, to mect threat 
ened, and to repel actual invasion, without waiting for of 
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were issued to call into the service about four thousand 
n, for the defence of Boston, and the whole militia 
were commanded to hold themselves in readiness to en- 
fer the service «t a moment’s warning, On the 17th of 
` September, twelve hundred men were mustered into the 
~ gervice of the United States, to strengthen the forts in 
the harbor of Boston. These measures were adopted by 
the Exccutive of the State, for the general defence. On 
the 5th September, General Dearborn made a requisition 
“upon the Governor for four thousand six hundred trroops, 

_ to be distributed along the maritime frontier, for seacoast 
defence. The documents do not inform us whether any 
reply was made to this demand of General Dearborn ; 
several objections appear to lie against it, and although I 

, cannot bring my mind to the persuasion that the opinions 
and the proceedings of the Governor, whether well or ill- 


founded, can affect this claim, as I shall by and by attempt į 
‘to show, yet I will state such objections as seem to me to | Chairman of a Committee of the Senate, in 1815. 
To show their bearing, I must | speaking of these Commanders of districts, he says, * these 


be in any way important. 
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by detaching orders from the President ; but this was not 
attempted nor designed to be done by the Secretary of 
War. His object was to form a corps, by a new organiza- 
tion, unknown to any law then in existence, to be held in 
readiness, to be detached by parcels into the public ser- 
vice, if an exigency should occur; and this could not be 
done. 

Having shown, as I think, that the invitation of Gen. 
Armstrong rested upon no authority except his own wish- 
es, and that the Governor could not issue any order upon 
it, that the troops would have been bound to obey, I will 
now inquire what authority General Dearborn had to make 
ademand for 4,500 men. On this point I have no evidence 
except what is contained in the printed documents. It 
appears, however, to be of a limited character. We find 
its character and extent pretty accurately defined ina let- 
ter from Mr. Monroe, Secretary of War, to Mr. Giles, 
In 


again recur to the Constitution and the laws, for the pur- | Commanders were specially charged with the de- 


pose of ascertaining whether the President of the United! fence of their respective districts. 


It was enjoined on 


States had, at this time, any authority to detach and hold j them to watch the movements of the enemy, to commu- 
in readiness to enter the public service, a body of militia. | nicate to the Government, and to execute its orders in 
The law of 1812, under which the ten thousand men: summoning to the field, on menace of invasion, such por- 
were organized, had expired by its own limitation, being į tions of the quotas of the Militia of each State, within their 


confined in its operations to two years. The 10,000 men 
were, therefore, disbanded, and no longer, as a detach- 
ment, liable to be called into service. 


The power ofi thought necessary.” Now, sir, there was no quota of 


respective districts, as had been provided for by act of 
Congress, and detatled by this Department, as were 


Congress, in relation to the militia, has usually been con- ; Militia provided for by any act of Congress, at the time 
sidered as divided into two branches: the one has been! General Armstrong gave his invitation to the Governor— 
exercised in preparatory measures, such as detaching and | nor had there been any detailing orders issued from the 


organizing a body to be held in readiness to enter the ser- 
viee when an exigency shall occur. This is a power 
which may be, and is, exercised, when no right exists to 
eall the troops into actual service, and has always been 
considered by Congress as distinct from the power of ac- 
tually calling into the service. It is a preparatory mea- 
sure, as it merely places troops in readiness to enter the 
public service. But this preparatory measure cannot be 
resorted to except by an act of legislation. Such an or- 
ganized body (for it is a new organization of the militia) 
cannot be created without an act of Congress: for no 
power can be exercised over the militia by an officer of 
the United States, except under a law of Cougress. At 
the time, there was no law authorizing this preparatory 
organization. The general law of ’95 is silent upon this 
subject ; and that it was never designed to give authori- 
ty for such a measure, we have the repeated testimony of 
Congress itself, in three special acts, passed for this pur- 
pose, since the law of °95 has been in force ; one in 1806, 
one in 1808, and one at the commencement of the war in 
1812, In other instances, where the measure has been 
attempted, it was always done under a special act of le- 
gislation, and in no other way. Yet, notwithstanding this 
want of legal provision, General Armstrong, then Secre- 
fary of War, on the 4th of July, 1814, addressed 2 note to 
the Executive of Massachusetts, inviting him to unite 
with certain Executives of other States, in organizing a 
corps of 93,500 men, to be held in readiness to enter the 
public service when an exigency should occur, and refers 
to the general law of °95, for his authority ; and yet it is 
apparent, from the tenor of the note itself, that the writer 
doubted his own authority, as he does not, in the usual 
manner, command or require, but invite. If Lam right in 
the position I have taken, General Armstrong had no au- 
thority to propose this measure, nor the Governor any 
authority to execute it : for it does not, in any thing, pur- 
sue the provisions of the act of ’95, nor can it be consi- 
dered, as has been observed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, either as an order or a requisition. I de 
hot mean to deny the authority of the United States to 
call the militia into the public service, under the act of 95 : 
for if that act had been pursued, it might have been done 
Vor. This 
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Department of War, to organize any quota of Militia. 
No such body of militia could exist: for there was no act 
of Congress which authorized it. It is plain, Mr. Monroe 
here speaks of a quota organized to he held in readiness 
to enterjthe public service when an occasion should occur 
tor their services. It is also plain that Gen. Dearborn 
had power to call for such detached militia, and none other ; 
and as no such detachment had, or could, have been made 
under any authority of Congress, it is also plain that Gen- 
eral Dearborn could make no demand upon the Gover- 
nor. His requisition was, therefore, without authority, 
and imposed no obligation of obedience. If Iam right 
in this view of the subject, there could be no wrong in 
disregarding the call of Gen. Dearborn. This was not, 
however, the reason offered by the Executive for his ne- 
glect to comply with Gen. D’s request. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1814, he states, that, pursuant to a request of Gen. 
Dearborn, he had, in July preceding, detached 1100 mili- 
tia, and placed them under his command, but such incon- 
veniences arose from the measure, that it could not be 
then repeated. 

These objections and inconveniences arose from the fol- 
lowing causes : In the first place, with 1,100 men, making 
a battalion of artillery and a regiment of Infantry, a Major 
of Artillery and a Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry only were 
received mto the service, although there were at least 
three battalions. In the second place, these troops were, 
by the laws of Massachusetts, organized into companies of 
64 men cach, with three officers toa company. When 
taken into the service of the United States, they were or- 
ganized into companies of 100 men each, thus dismissing 
a portion of the platoon officers, and deranging the whole 
system. In the third place, they were placed in forts, 
and, in all instances, as a committee of this House state, 
under officers of the United States, of equal grade with 
the officers of the militia. In some of these forts, say the 
committee, there were very few men, and, in some, none 
at all. The complaints did not arise from being pl.ced 
under the command of officers of the United States, of 
equal rank, where such officers had an actual bona fide 
command of regular troops: for this was a precedence: 


. they were willing to yield but they. complained of being” 
“placed ‘under officers. who had either only an.apology for 
_@.command,.or no command.at all: The militia,-sir, have | 
.ptide, and hohor, and ambition ; for they -are composed of 

- the best. blood of. this country. When: Measures ..are 

adopted: which humble that pride, which. disregard -that 
honor, which crush: that. ambition, and declare ‘to them 

. that they-are-unfit forthe service to which they have been 
called, they have just cause of complaint, and. will com- 
-plain—discontent.and dissatisfaction will prevail. These 
“troops were placed: in a: service where their complement 
-of: officers’ was denied. to them,-their organization was 
wholly disregarded, and. they were drawn under: officers 

of the- United States, in a:manner. which declared, too 
` plainly to be mistaken, that their own officers were deem- 
ed unfit to command. = = | 
« Degrade a soldier, sir, and you destroy his usefulness. 
Judge you, sir, then, whether these complaints were not 
just; and. whether, when the. enemy was pressing upon 
-us, and the country. in great alarm. and trepidation, it 
would: have been judicious to.repeat_measures so likely to 
-create discontent.and to injure the service. The Execu- 
tive thought it unwise and imprudent to do it in any case 
. where it’could be avoided ; and this House will determine, 
upon a full view of these transactions, whether a course 
was not pursued which was both strictly correct, and most 
conformable to the ‘interests of the nation. Ihave now 
laid all the facts before the House which occur to my 

_ mind as. material to the consideration of this claim; and if 
„the views taken are correct, the inquiry has gone far 

enough.. But, as-it seems to me, the opinions of the Go- 
vemor, whether right or wrong, can have no bearing upon 
this claim for reimbursement, { will proceed to show the 
reasons of this opinion. -The objections:to its allowance 
-resolve themselves into two heads : 1st, ‘hat the ground 
-assumed by the, Execytive of the State was dangerous to 
the Union ; and, 2dly, Because it impaired. the physicial 
.Strength of this Governmént. . 

Dangerous to the Union ! Is it dangerous to the Union 
.to insist upon.a fair, a just interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion? Is it dangerous to the Union to insist that this is a 
Government of limited powers, -and cannot exercise un- 
limited authority? Is it dangerons to the Union to insist | 
that these powers are defined and prescribed by the Con- | 
„stitution > God forbid that an unauthorized exercise of 
„power, whether from good motives or bad, should ever be 
sanctified within these walls, or that the right to seck re- 
fuge under the Constitution, when we keep within its 
provisions, should be denied. 

But it is said that the course pursued by the Executive 
impaired the physical foree of the United States. By 
this itis, 1 suppose, meant to allege that the Executive 
possessed and exercised an authority by which he threw 
-himself between the two Governments, and prevented the 
United States from employing the militia in their service. 
‘This argument supposes the Governor to possess a power 
which does not appear to be entrusted to him. It sup- 
poses that he can, at his: pleasure, withhold the militia 
from the United States, and that they have no remedy, but 
are dependent on his will. ‘The laws of the United States 
will show thai the fact is far otherwise ; that the Execu- 
tives of States have but a miserable remnant of authority 

. over the militia, too feeble to excite jealousy ; and that this 
power does not standin the way of the United States : for, 
whenever the President chooses to take the militia into 
public service, he can do it in defiance of the authority of 
the Executive ofa State. The law of 995 contains all the 
important provisions upon this subject. It enacts that 
the militia may be called into the service of the United 
States in cases of invasion, and of imminent danger of inva- 
sion ;.and, for this purpose, the President may issue his 
orders—to whom? Not to the Executive of the State— 
not to the Governor--but to any oficer or officers of the | 
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militia. -It neither. names nor. refers to the Chief: Ma; 
trates of States ; nor does it authorize any call upon ther 
asthe organs of State sovereignty ; but gives the right 
issuing orders. to, and exercising power over, officers. 
the militia only... It follows, therefore, if the Govérno: 
not.a militia officer, as is the case in some.of the State 
there is-no-pretence of authority for calling. on. himat al 
It has. been doubted, from high authority, whether, unde 
any circumstances, and by virtue of any law that Congress 
can pass, it would be competent for the United States. 
issue an order to.a Governor ;.such is the peculiar: rel 
tions in which he stands to his own Government, and th: 
of the United States : and, it is said, the law. of 95: 
passed with reference to this view of the subject ;-and; 
therefore, takes no notice of the Executives of States,but 
gives the right to issue orders to the officers of the: mil 
tia But, be this as it may, it is. manifest a Governor. 
not he called upon under that law, except as an offic 
militia, and in that capacity alone. Where, then; 
power to throw himself between the two Government 
and arrest the power of the United States, and. preys 
the President from calling into the service the -militi 
He stands on the same ground’as a General: of .Divis 0 
in this respect, Suppose such an officer should Tecel 
an order to bring into the service a brigade or:divisi 
under his command, and he should neglect.to. obey, 
order, because he believed there was no authority: fo 
suing it; the contingency upon which the troops ma: 
called into,the service, not having happened.+ 
arrest the power of the United-Statés, and:prevent 
President from calling those. troops. into the'service; 
there is an actual constitutional exigency ? No;:sirs 
officer.can do nothing more than decide for himself 
his own duty. The orders may be passed to any; 
officer or officers, and the troops be drawn into the: set. 
vice, although he declines, personally, either to execute; 
them, orto enter the service. The liability. of the troops 
to come into the service, is not dependent on his will: ; 
itis with the Governor.. He must be addressed as an: 
cer of the militia, and in that capacity alone ;,and,, 
ever authority he possesses, is by virtue of the comm 
assigned to him. He, too, can only decide. for. himsel 
upon his own course of duty, but cannot withhold.t 
troops, or prevent the United States from taking them: 
to public service : for, the law gives the President a pow 
cr over the troops, independent of the will of any. officer.” 
lt follows, therefore, that a neglect to execute an order, 
isa mere omission of obedience toa command, done: a 
the peril of him to. whom itis directed, acting upon: his : 
own individual responsibility, and is not a withholding..of < 
troops from the United States: for that is not withheld 
which can be taken at pleasure and without interruption, 
The power, therefore, of the Governors of States over the © 
militia, is almost nominal, under the law of °95, and the: 
argument which assumes, under this law, that they can. 
interpose and arrest the power of the United States; i 
without foundation. SEE 
I will now consider, more distinctly, the effect of the . 
opinions and the acts of the Governo?. Itis said, in these — 
documents, that the claim could not be allowed, because. 
of certain anti-constitutional opinions advanced. by: the 
Governor. It was contended by the State, that a- large - 
portion of the claim had no connexion with the Governors; 
neglect to comply with the order of June 22, 1812, ang 
of September 5, 1814: for it is for services rendered on 
sudden and pressing emergencics, without any special ` 
order from. either Government, and came clearly within.a. - 
class of claims such as had been allowed to other States- 
but it was objected that the opinions of the Executive: 
tainted this part of the claim also, and it has not been ab 
lowed. oh ease 
Where is the-authority by which a State is made p 
sponsible for the opinions of its officers—and especial 
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` ofits military officers? Isitin the Constitution? Fsitini most of these services have, in repeated messages of 
the laws? No, Sir, it has not even the authority of pre-| the President to this House, been declared to be patri- 
-eedent. The State has a claim for money, such as is al- | otic, and indispensably necessary tothe defence of the 
lowed to other States, but the money is withheld—and | country, and have also had the same testimony in their 
why? Not because itis not due, but as a punishment for | favor from every Committee of this House to whom they 
the heretical opinions of an officer of militia. _ Can this be | have been referred ; that other States have been alluw- 
done, Sir? Can. you punish a State forthe heresy of its | ed for like services, while the whole of this claim has been 
militia officers? ` Tf so, where is the tribunal that can pro- | refused. 
nounce the verdict of guilty? Where the tribunal that} And now, Sir, whois it that demands reimbursement ? 
ean messure out the punishment ? Where the authority | It is not a party to this controversy, which took place ele- 
to inflict it? Punish a State! a member of this Confede- | ven years ago ; it is not a disobedient militia oficer who 
racy ! and for the opinions of one of its citizens! The} makesthe demand. No, Sir, it is the People of Massa- 
doctrine is too extravagant to merit serious refutation. } chusetts, who had nothing, and could have had nothing’ 
But it is said that the State is responsible for the acts of | to do with the contest between the United States and the 
its officers. Ihave shown, Sir, that the United States | Governor, as a militia officer. Itisthe People of that an- 
have no authority over the Governor, unless in his milita- | cient State, which occupies one of the brightest pages in 
ry capacity. With him; as Chief Magistrate and the or-| the history of this nation ; it is the People, who have pour- 
gan of State sovereignty, they cannot interfere. Is it true, | ed out their blood, and their treasure, in defence of the 
that a State is responsible for the disobedience of its mi- | United States ; and shall they be made the victim of a 
Hitia officers, when called into the service of the United | selfish policy ? Shall they be told, that they stand respon- 
States? Ifo, T again repeat, where is the authority? Is} sible for the opinions and neglect of militia officers, with 
it'in the Constitution? No, Sir. Is it in the laws >” The | whose conduct the State had no connexion? ds this the 
law of 995 makes disobedience of orders punishable by | manner in which the Constitution is to receive construc- 
fine, and by loss of office. It makes the individual re-| tion? ‘Is a member of this Confederacy to be fined for 
sponsible, but not the State: The doctrine is, in my judg- Í constitutional heresy ? It is now the fashion to maintain 
ment, no less extravagant than that of making a State re-! State rights, State independence, and State prerogatives. 
sponsible for opinions. A State, under the law of 95, i I rejoice that the day has come which returns this doctrine 
has nothing to do with calling out the militia—it is no į upon us: for, to my mind, no axiom, no political truth, is 
party to the transaction—it is not consulted—it has no j more obvious, than that the permanence and stability of 
power of enforcing an order, and cannot be responsible | our institutions depend upon a free exercise of all the 
for its execution, By that law, the geographical divi- | rights reserved tothe States. And although, in express- 
sions of the United States into States, is not regarded ; | ing this sentiment, I intend no hostility to this Government, 
the militia is considered as one consolidated body of'| vet itis my belief, that the salvation of this Republic de- 
troops, subject to the power of the United States, upon a ! pends upon the preservation of State prerogative. Will 
constitutional exigency. That law does not provide that | this House reject this claim? Will it set a precedent so 
the call shall be made upon the State. No, Sir, the State | full of danger >? Will it plant in the side of a member of 
is not regarded at all—the call is upon an officer of the | this Confederacy a thorn, to rankle and spread disease 
militia, who, for this purpose, is considered as an officer of and discontent in the body politic? God forbid that it 
the United States, and made punishable by the laws of the | should so depart from the purposes of its institution, and 
United States, for disobedience. ïn passing that law, Sir, | do such injustice to its own character. f 
States and Governors were not thought of; the object! Mr. HOUSTON nest took the floor, in apposition to 
seemed to be, to bind the militia, hand and foot, to the | the bil. He said, his intention in rising, on the present 
Government of the United States ; and it was pretty ef-| occasion, was to take a summary view of the ground on 
fectually done. Cana State, then, be made responsible | which the claim of Massachusetts rests. He was aware 
for the opinions and acts of militia officers, when ordered | that the day wes far advanced, and would, therefore, en- 
into public service—officers over whom, in this matter, it | deavor to avoid fatiguing the Committee, by being as 
has no control—no power of punishment—but officers | brief as might be cousistent with what he considered his 
whom the United States claim as their own, both for ser- duty. 
vice and for punishment, in case of disobedience ? No, Iam, said Mr. H., decidedly opposed toan allowance of 
Sir, it isan affair between the United States and officers į any portion of the claim now under discussion. I will en- 
over whom she claims sole jurisdiction and control. From | deavor to answer the arguments of the gendeman who has 
these considerations, it is obvious, to my mind, that the | just taken his seat, (Mr. Davis.) I assure the Committee, 
misconduct of the militia officers, in disregarding or diso- | that the objections which Į entertain on this occasion, ate 
eying the orders of the President, cannot be drawn in| based upon principle, and not from any feeling of hostility 
question, so as to affect the claims of a State to reimburse- | towards the community who have advanced this claim. 
ment for services in defending the country, The two! The gentleman from Massachusetts has told us, that this 
things stand on ground entirely distinct, and independent | claim rests upon just and equitable grounds ; and that, 
of each other. The one isan affair between the United | whatever may have been the doctrines entertained by the 
States and its officers—the other between a State and the | Governor of Massachusetts, it is unfair to mulct a commu- 
United States; and I cannot imagine how the doctrine, | nity for the acts done only in defence of State Rights. 
that the one is dependent on the other, should have found ! Now, I insist, if the demand is just, it should be paid. All 
advocates. i Task, before this House proceeds to pay that claim, is, 
Now, Sir, what does this examination show ? It shows i that they will give it a full and fair examination. It has 
that the United States declared war against Great | been recommended, by the President of the United States, 
Britain; that this powerful enemy assailed, with his | to give a decision upon the claim at some period. I hope 
land and naval forces, the State of Massachusetts ; that | that period has now arrived. 
he destroyed her commerce, plundered the property) The claim is founded on services performed by the 
of her citizens, and invaded her territory; that the troops of Massachusetts during the last war. It cannot, 
State was left almost wholly undefended and unpro-| surely, be urged, that these services were peformed un- 
tected by the United States; that, under these circum- | der the Constitution of the United States. What are the 
stances, the militia of the State turned out, either spon- | facts? In June, 1812, a circular was issued by the Se- 
taneously, or by order of State authority, and repell- | cretary of War, addressed to the Governors of ‘the seve- 
ed the foe, and sayed the State from dishonor; that | ral States, with a requisition for their respective quotas of 
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militia, to be held in readiness when called for by the 
emergencies growing out of a state of war. The Govern- 
ar of Massachusetts did not recognize the authority of the 
President of the United States, and waved a compliance 
with the order. His plea was, that the President of the 
United States had no authority to make such requisition, 
as no emergency then existed, which, by the Constitution, 
gave him the power of calling out the militia of the seve- 
ral States. And the Governor further added, that, to this 
effect, he was advised, by the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, and by his Council. Some of the 
citizens of that State were willing to embark in the ser- 
vice of the United States, but were precluded from so do- 
ing by the want of arms. The Governor says he issued 
arms to some, but not to others. It was determined, by 
the General Government, to call out the militia, under of- 
ficers appointed to the different departments, for the pur- 
pose of contributing to the defence of their own coast. 
The regulations of the Government, at that time, fixing 
the rank of officers, was so arranged, that, whenever an 
officer of the militia should be called out, to act with an 
officer of the same grade of the United States, that the 
latter should take tank of the former. This rule obtained 
from the highest to the lowest grades of the army. But 
it never was pretended, that the militia officers of superior 
grade, should be subject to the immediate orders of the 
United States’ officers of inferior rank. When, for in- 
stance,a Major General of the militia was serving with aMa- 
jor Gencral of the United States’ army, the Major General of 
the regular army necessarily took rank of that of the mi- 
litia. “But, if a Colonel of the United States’ service, in 
command of his regiment, was co-operating with a Briga- 
dier General of militia, the General would, necessarily, 
take his rank and command, ‘Therefore, the measure 
was objected to, more on account of its substance, than 
any notions of form or etiquette. Iam authorized to 
say so, by the documents which have been exhibited in 
support of this claim. But, it is said, that two objections 
were urged to the requisition ; that one hundred and for- 
ty-one companies, which were to be detached, were suffi- 
cient to constitute one or more divisions, and that no ge- 
neral officer from the State was to be called out and placed 
in command. 

But, Mr Chairman, where was the necessity for the de- 
tail of a Major General ? 
vernment was already there, in command of the district, 
and it was not intended that these one hundred and forty- 
one companies should be consolidated. Had that been 
the case, the objection might have been urged, with plau- 
sibility at least. ‘The detail of a general officer would 
then have been proper. But such was not the fact. These 
companies were to be detached to different places. Some 
were intended to man the forts, others to guard the coast 
at different points. What need was there, then, of a ge- 
neral oficer, when a commanding officer of the district 
was responsible for its defence? It was not designed, by 
the General Government, tostation, atany one point, more 
than one regiment, constituting a command for a colonel, 
and not more. We are told by the Governor, that the 
troops of Boston were already m a state of preparation for 
defence, and that, in six hours, they could be marched 
from the neighboring villages, and that further prepara- 
tion was not considered necessary. Sir, if the objection 
rested on this little point of etiquette alone, it lasted too 
Jong, and was of tooserious moment. It may be urged, 
that the consideration for pride of rank should weigh 
much on this occasion, Jam willing to concede the gen- 
tleman. all that he can justly demand in behalf of military 
pride. . But, Sir, there was no ground furnished for the 
exercise of this pride, under the circumstances of the re- 
quisition made. Was it ever attempted, during the war, 
to separate the men from their immediate officers? To 
detach the captains from their companies ? To place these 
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companies, subject to the command ofa captain, in the 
regular army ? Such a measure was never attempted, of 
even thought of. ‘There was no real or implied infringe- 
ment on the rights of the militia. ke 
The militia of Massachusetts were called out to defend 
their own frontier. No order has ever come. under. my 
view, directing them to be marched to the frontier of the 
United States, orto defend the territory of other States, 
If Massachusetts was really disposed to co-operate in the 
defence of the country, why did she not defend: her: own, 
borders? But it seems, from the communication of the 
Governor of Massachusetts to the Secretary of War, that 
the Governor of Nova Scotia, actuated, no doubt, by the 
amiability of his character, had interdicted any. invasion of 
the borders of New England. Was the proclamation, of 
the Governor of Nova Scotia to be regarded, and anor: 
der from the Government of the United States to be-d 
regarded? Had not war been declared against Great Bri- 
tain, by the constitutional authorities of this country? Was. 
not that declaration solemn law? Was it not the su. 
preme law of the land? Did it extend to all the States, 
or only to a fewof them? Must a special law be passed, 
expressly declaring that Massachusetts shall . defend its 
borders? Sir, that declaration of war struck a panic thro’. 
England, ard its dependencies. But Massachusetts. was - 
not to be affected by it. That declaration was to be met, | 
by the Governor of Massachusetts, declaring that the Peo- 
ple were net willing to be. drawn from their homes, and 
to rally on the border before an enemy approached. Could 
the order be really understood in this way by the Govern. ` 
or? No, Sir, It was only an order that the militia should 
be detached, and held in requisition. But what is:t 
meaning of the term “detached?” It is, that a regular 
detail should be made, constituting a certain body, to-fill - 
the quota proper to be furnished by each State, in order | 
that the men may know who are, and who are not, desig: 
nated to march, when orders to that effect are given. The. 
detail itself ¿s not an order to march, but only a notificati 
to these who are to be in readiness. : 
Sir, on this subject of yielding the etiquette of mili 
rank, [can refer to the most illustrious example : Ani 
dividual, who has been charged with high-handed a 
overbearing measures—who has been erroncously charged 
with the violation of the Constitution of his country—whg- 
yielded this point of military etiquctte, whether express: _ 
ed or implied, in the regulations of the Army. When the ` 
militia of Tennessee, under the command of Gen. Jack- 
son, formed 2 junction with the troops of Georgia, undet 
the command of General Pinckney, in the Creek Nation, 
General Jackson was in command ofa victorious. army. 
His commission was of a date prior to that of General 
Pinckney, and of equalrank. They were major generals 
—Jackson of the militia—Pinckney of the regular army, 
Did General Jackson squabble about military etiquette? 
No, Sir. Though the laurels of victory Juxuriated on his” 
brow, and he was the chief of many battles, without a word. 
he recognized the order of General Pinckney, and obeyed. 
his command. He sheathed that sword, so often drawn. 
in his country’s cause, and never drawn in vain, . He rer 
turned home, accompanied by his brave followers, :and: 
met the thanks of a grateful country. Washe degradedè ` 
He submitted to the laws of his country—he had no seri: 
ples of military etiquette. But, it is said, in the case 
Massachusetts, thatthere wns no law for this requisitio: 
that the order was a request, and nota law. Sir, 1 
again, Was not the declaration of war a law ? Was th 
State of Massachusetts an exception to the operation. of 
that law ? Was ita partial law ? Or was it intendé 
be general in its operation? Were not the Representa 
tives of every State in the Union present: upon this fl 
when war was. declared by the Congress of the Uni 
States? ‘Was the representation partial? No, Sir... T) 
how could Massachusetts claim an exemption froma-prt 
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rtionate participation in this war? She could not do it, 
twas a law of the United States. It was ratified by the 
voice of the majority of the American People; and it 
matters not in what language the Secretary of War might 
have couched his order: for L deny that he had any right 
to convert it into a mere request. It was his duty to issue 
orders, under the laws of Congress. y 
But, we are told, that all the regular troops in Massa- 
ehusetts were marched to the Northern Frontier. If so, 
were they not marched where they were most needed ? 
The militia were sufficient for the purposes of State de- 
fence. That State was filled with adense population, and 
the invasion ofan enemy could, at any time, be resisted, 
without difficulty, where inclination was not wanting. 


troops were marched away, it is not amiss to ask, what 


$ 


recruiting service? Sir, what was the language held in 
relation to that service, in Massachusetts, at that time ? 
Did the recruiting officers of the army meet with no ob- 
structions? Was not the regular service entirely dis- 
couraged? Did not the civil authority expressly inter- 
fere to prevent its success? And did not another authori- 
ty lend its aid to the discouragement ? ae, 

The gentleman says, that the Governor did right to re- 
fuse obedience to the President’s circular; that the Ge- 
| neral Government had no authority to issue such an order; 
. that the law of 1795 gave authority tothe President only 
; to call upon the militia officers of the several States; that 
; the law does not name the Governor, but only. the militia 

officers. This istrue. But | will show you that the law 
` of 95 was faulty in this respect. It ought to have named 
| the Governor. The expression of the law should have 
- been more full. But, still Į ask you, how you will sepa- 
` rate the Governor from the militia officers of a State, when 

he is himself, ex officio, the commander-in-chief of the 

militia of that State ? Is it not true, that the civil and mi- 

litary functions are both united in him? Then, I am un- 
able to perceive the distinction between a militia officer 

and the commander-in-chief of the militia. And, I say, it 
_ would be irregular in the General Government to issue an 
orderto any subordinate officer, without that order first 
passing through the commander-in-chief. AH regular de- 
tails of troops froma State, must be made through the Go- 
vernor of that State, by the officers of the General Go- 
vernment, unless in extreme cases. If this rule be disre- 
garded, there will be no mediuin at which to stop, be- 


tween a Governor of a State and a corporal of a squad. ; 
The Governor has the roster of his general officers, and : 
can, with regularity and facility, reach the lowest detail . 


of his command. 

But, it has been emphatically asked, where is the pow- 
er of the Governor to thrust himself between the physical 
power of the State and that of the General Government ? 
Sir, Task the same question. . I want to find this power as 
much as the gentleman does. I believe there is but one 
precedent for it, and that is in the case of the Governor 
of Massachusetts. Did not the Governor of Massachusetts 
do every thing to resist the power of the General Govern- 
ment! Did not Governor Strong interpose himself be- 
tween the General Government and the People of his 
own State? Isay he did. And, whether this was phy- 

_ sical or moral resistance, it had the effect to paralyze the 
arm of the General Government toa certain extent. Did 
he not call upon his Judges to sustain him in his position 
of neutrality which he had taken? Sir, I do not impli- 
. ate, in his conduct, the whole of that respectable State. 
, Lam well aware that there were some men who did much, 
and would gladly have done more. It is not my wish to 
degrade the People of that State. The ruling politicians 
ofthat day are responsible te the American People. My 
information respecting this case, Ihave obtained from do- 
cumentary evidence. Personally, I am unacquainted with 
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the People of the State ; ] have never been amongst them. 
When these facts transpired, I was too young to take part 
in the politics of the day. From the documents, 1 find, 
that the Governor issued his orders to the Legislature of 
that State, to take no part in this “‘unhallowed war.” 
The Legislature responded to that sentiment, and direct- 
ed the militia to remain at home. Sir, this was done in 
1814. This, too, was done ata time when this Capitol 
was in conflagration ; when the American character was 
degraded by the triumph of afew marauding troops in 
the destruction of our Hall of Legislation. Yes, Sir, it 
was then, while the ruins of our Capitol were yet smok- 
ing, that the Legislature of Massachusetts, by solemn le- 
gislation, were triumphing in the humiliation of this coun- 
And, now, do they call upon us to pay them for 
their services in war? For my part, I cannot, I never 
i will, consent to it, 
But, the gentleman says it was the right of Massachu- 
| setts to call out a Major General. And, suppose Ae had 
; disobeyed, would not the State have been answerable ? 
| In seems, from the tenor of the gentleman’s argument, 
that the conduct of the Governor was fit and proper, so 
long as he abstained from aiding the General Governnent. 
But, he has also said, that, if the Governor has erred, the 
State ought not to be responsible for his error. I sav the 
Governor did err in not obeying the orders of the Secre- 
tary of War. They insist, that troops were placed under 
the command of officers of the General Government, in 
accordance with that order. It is true, that agreements 
and compromises were made between the State authori- 
| ties and the officers of the United States’ army, but these 
compacts were soon dissolved. So, at least, it appears, 
from the only evidence I can find in the documents. We 
į are told that, when a requisition was made by General 
! Dearborn, of the United States’ army, troops were fur- 
nished, and were placed by him under the command of 
his son, a General of Militia. It may beso. But, was not 
this the condition upon which the troops were furnished ° 
If so, the requisition was not complied with without 
qualification. Hf the Governor, in all this, had acted un- 
knowingly, I could find an excuse for him. If his errors 
had been those of omission only, the guilt would have 
been less ; and, if it were true that the Governor alone 
had erred, I should then say, that the State of Massachu- 
setts ought not to be prejudiced. But, if, on the contra- 
ry, it be a fact, that, what he did was done with his eyes 
open, that his errors were those, not of omission only, 
but of commission also ; and, in his studied course of re- 
sistance to the United States, he was sustained by a ma- 
jority of the voice of the People of Massachusetts in that 
| resistance—while a war was raging, and a savage enemy 
:laving waste our country, burning and destroving our 
; towns and villages, a Governor thus acting found a regu- 
i lar accession of strength and support from the People 
, aver whom he presided ;—then, Isay, that People is re- 
, sponsible. ‘The People of that State came again to the 
i polls; they had opportunity then to place a veto on his 
‘conduct. Did they do so? Is there any thing like a 
shadow of disapprobation’ No, sir. ‘hey approved 
‘his course ; they sustained his principles. “He was re- 
elected, by increased majorities. They hailed his re- 
election with acclamations. ‘Their Legislature rendered 
f solemn thanks to Heaven for his re-election. And, new, 
| sir, what is asked of this Congress? To pay for services 
| rendered by troops whose services had not met the spirit 
} 


| 
| 


of the Constitution. 

We find that assurances had been given by the Gover- 
nor of that State, that, if the requisitions of the General 
Government were not complied with, that ‘the measures 
which may be adopted by a State Government, for the 
defence of a State, must be considered its own measures, 
and not those of the United States. The expenses at- 
tending them are chargeable to the State and not to the 
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United States. - Your excellency will perceive that a dif- 
ferent construction would lead into- the’ most important, 
and, as is believed, -into the most pernicious consequen- 
ees.” Yet we find his Excellency prepared to risk the 
consequences ; and it is but fit that the State should now 
be answerable for them. Look at the subsequent con- 
duct of this same Governor. On the ground of this 
Federal assurance, troops were placed, by compromise, 
under the officers of the General Government. They re- 
fused obedience to their officers, and the compromise was 
dissolved. “There were then but few regular troops ir 
that State.. The. situation of the Northern frontier re- 
quired their presence, and that became their destination. 
In Massachusetts we find there was a great reverence en- 
tertained for the Constitution of the country. The State 
authorities would not permit their troops to step beyond 
the lines of the State. Yet we are called upon to pay 
these troops for services rendered to the United States 
in the last war. And.pray, sir, how long did they serve ? 
Information on this point is very vague and indefinite. 
Some for ‘nearly three months’’—some for two weeks, 
and others for two days. But, sir, we are assured, and 
with much gravity, too, that Governor Strong, in all this 
matter, had no ‘¢ desire to embarrass the General Govern- 
ment.” On this point I may safely leave all to judge for 
themselves. But, sir, what says Massachusetts herself on 
this point? Hear the address of Governor Eustis to the 
Legislature, in the May séssion of 1823. In addressing 
the Legislature, touching this claim, he says : “The long 
eontinued: opposition to the Federal Government, more 
especially the measures pursued in this State, during the 
eventful and critical period of the late war—the with- 
holding from the Government the Constitutional means of 
detence—thc paralyzing influence exercised over the 
agents of that Government, which occasioned double 
sacrifice of life and-treasure, while the citizens of other 
States were exercising their utmost energies against a 
common enemy; and, when a gallant army and navy 
were covering themselves with glory, and retrieving and 
establishing, on an imperishable bxsis, the national cha- 
ractcr, on the ocean and on the land, must ever be regret- 
ted.” And again, sir, when referring to the same sub- 
ject, in the continuation of the same address—‘‘ The 
rising generation, who could have had no agency in this 
disloyal course, appear to have taken an honorable and 
earnest interest in its disavowal.” To these sentiments 
we find both branches of the State Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts responding. Is it not then enough to darken 
and destroy this claim, when we behold the rising gene- 
ration in that State reprobating this disloyal course, and 
taking’ earnest interest in its disavowal? Can you then 
think this generation have any claims for remuneration 
for acts pronounced by themselves ‘disloyal ?” Any 
right to reward for a course of conduct tending directly 
to the utter destruction of the Union of these States, and 
to the subversion of all the sacred benefits growing out 
of the Confederation? Sir, if Congress were to tender 
remuneration for acts thus stigmatized and denounced by 
the People of Massachusetts, they ought certainly to con- 
sider it unconstitutional in them to receive it. It. would 
be an insult to their magnanimity—to the principles avow- 
ed in the address of their Governor, and responded to by 
their immediate Representatives, to suppose them capable 
of receiving compensation for such acts. 

Mr. Chairman, I find, from the documents before the 
House, that the Governor, on the recommendation of cer- 
tain.selectmen of a village in that State, who reported to 
him the number of troops requisite for its defence, issued 
an order for “a good sergeant and twelve men,” to defend 
the town. against the enemy. And this, sir, while the 
Capitol was yet smoking.. And further, sir; a Captain 
Baggett, commander of a British armed. vessel, made a 
tequisition on the inhabitants of the town of Brewster, 


for four thousand dollars, as the- price of security to:a-salt 
work near'that town. But mark you, sir, the condition 
on which this favor was granted. If the salt worksre- 
mained the private property of any of the good People; ` 
they were to be spared ; but, if they became the property. ` 
of the United States, the bargain was to be at an‘end; 
and there was to be no guarantee for their safety. But how, 
sir, was he to know when they became the property: of 
the Government? Were any of the good People of Mas. i 
sachusetts to inform him? I do not know how they may; 
have managed things to the Eastward, but, for myself, I. ; 
should have preferred holding communion with the:ene.__ 
my, at the point of the bayonet, or rather, at fifty yards ` 
distance, with musket ball. At times, we find the..Go: . | 
vernor suggesting to the Department of War, that, when, 
individuals came to draw arms, they evinced a disincling. ` 
tion to be called from their homes. A pretty employ- 
ment, truly, for a Commander in Chief, responsible to the: 
Government of the country, to be thus. consulting men. - 
who came to draw arms, and, consequently, to receive hig 
orders! He alleges, that some of these citizens objecte 
ed to being called out, though on what ground he does 
not state ; but he thought fit to take advice from men: who. | 
thought more of their homes and their leisure, than ofthe” | 
safety and independence of their country. He has urged, 
as an excuse, that he understood the Governor of: Noya. | 
Scotia had issued a proclamation, the dictate, no doubtof | 
his own benevolent disposition, and his friendly feelings | 
towards this Government, that there should be no ine { 
vasion of our territory. Massachusetts was, therefore; 
perfectly safe. But, Mr. Chairman, how do these pre- 
texts and excuses comport with the character of an Ames 
rican Governor of a free and independent State? The. | 
Governor of Nova Scotia, forsooth, had promised that hig. 
State should not be invaded ! What! submit tò the dig. : 
tum of a national enemy! Leave his territories unguard«. ' 
ed, merely because a British Governor had said, by pro. 
clamation, that they should not be invaded! He repo 
implicit faith in the proclamation of a Governor whose G 
yernment is at war with the United States, while he doubts; | 
the motives of the Executive of the Union, and denies the 
power of the President to call out the militia of the States. 
The two nations were at war with each other: orders had. | 
been issued by the President to the Governor of that State 
to have in readiness his quota of men for service. The ob 
ject of detaching the militia was, to give them discipline, “ 
prepare them for action when emergency might require, 
it; but with no disposition, on the part of the President, 
to march them from their homes until that emergency. 
should arise. No disposition was indicated to march them, 
to any point beyond the confines of their own State, nor, 
| 


to deprive them of the presence of the officers who had 
been appointed to command them according to the regu 
lations of their own State. No, sir; the requisition was, 
therefore, not resisted. on principle : the Governor does, 
hot pretend to place it exclusively on that ground: he: 
resists it on the ground of expediency also. From his 
proclamation, it appears he believed the enemy, unless 
provoked, would leave Massachusetts free from. depreda 
tion. The show of resistance would. have a tendency. 0. 
provoke hostilities from the enemy. Is this a good ground 
for a claim to remuneration °> The enemy were not to be; ` 
provoked ! But the United States are now called upot: 
to pay the militia of Massachusetts for their valiant ser: 
vices in the late war. Valiant they must have been, but: - 
more politic than valiant, when their great concern Was 
not to provoke the enemy. 7 
But, it is said that Massachusetts asks no more than has. 
been already granted to other States. And, sir, is ther 
no difference in the cases ? ‘The claims of the other States 
resulted from their harmonious co-operation with 
General Government in the common defence of our Union 
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But, in the case of Massachusetts, her awn Governor, 28 
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_ his address to the Legislature, of 1823, admits the fact of 


consistent opposition and disloyal conduct, on the part of 


. the functionaries of that State, throughout the late war. 


Mr. Chairman, if Massachusetts had, with a proper | 
feeling of what was due to herself and the country, acted 
as the exigencies of the times demanded from her, as a | 
leading State in this Confederacy, I would freely vote for | 
remuneration. My language would be, pay this debt, if 
it swept the last dollar from our Treasury. If the claim | 
is just, it ought, of right to be, and must be paid. But | 
the services for which we are asked to pay, were not ren- 
dered in accordance with the Constitution, and those f 
which were rendered were inefficient, and comparatively į 
of no value. Governor Eustis ells you that, at this day, | 
nineteen-twentieths of the People of Massachusetts con- j 
demn the opposition of that State during the late war, as | 
unconstitutional and disloyal. And are you going to pay - 
a chim which grows out of principles in direct oppugnan- | 
cy to those contained in the Constitution ? i 

Mr. Chairman, what is the motive for so great a change ! 
in sentiment as that expressed in the message of Governor ; 
Eustis ? I will not say it is the love of gain and lucre, Thad : 
rather believe it is an honest revolution in public feeling, ; 
and that, should another crisis arrive, the People of Mas- i 
sachusetts would join the country and support the Go- | 
vernment in asserting and defending the rights of both. | 
But this is no argument that Congress must pay them for ' 
their good determinations in advance. The People of. 
Massachusetts, like the People of any other State, can! 
claim from this Government only what they have deserved. į 

But we are told that many of these militia were ardent | 
patriots and good democrats. Sir, I stand here to do jus- | 
alms. My resistance to this claim i 
and, unless I can be convineed | 
just, E never can allow it to the 
We have been told ` 
that the officers in particular, were sterling democrats. : 
I certainly have no objections 
be done alike to the federalist i 
I wish to do the federalist justice. H 
When that great distinction arose of federalist and demo- 
crat, I was not in existence. But this 1 will say, that, Í 
many around began to ex- 
press notaning but despair, I have seen federalists buckle : 
on their armor and march fearlessly to meet the fue. Tt . 
is not to the name I object, nor is it to the men: I object i 
to the course which they pursue. I judge both federal- i 
ists and democrats by their deeds alone. Shew me a! 
man, who, by profession, is a democrat, and who in heart ! 
is in favor of aristocratical principles—who isa democrat | 
merely because the times are democratic, that he nay | 
thereby elevate himself to office, and when placed there, : 
seeks every opportunity in bis power to spit his spite and | 
venom, arising from his rankling hate, against those who i 
are the real advocates of freedom and egual rights—it | 
matters not by what name he may have been called, and 
Tam equally indifferent to what influence he may possess . 
~I will fearlessly say he is not a democrat: he is notaí 
republican of my stamp. But, if his conduct agrees with | 
his profession, If he is a democrat, not in word only, but i 
also in deed ; or, if professing to be a federalist in name, he | 
supports measures truly republican in their character, and | 
promotive of the best interests of the country, I will give! 
him the right hand of fellowship. sod 

«What was our situation, Mr. C chairman, when Massachu- i 
setts fhought fit to resist the authority of the General Go- i 
vernment? Our Northern frontier was bleeding at every : 


is a matter of principle, 
that the claim itself is 


to the fact, but justice is to 


' pore; our armies were reduced to skeletons ; our Atlantic i 


foast was bound in blockade by the enemy’s ships ; ficets i 
hovered in sight of our scaporis ; our Southern frontier | 


- Was drenched in blood ; a savage enemy had invaded our | 
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hamlets proclaimed the approach of an Indian enemy ; the 
murderous tomahawk was raised on high; the savage 
arm was upheld by British influence ; the scalping knife 
rectived a keener edge from the gilded hope of British 
gold ; and indiscriminate slaughter of every age and sex 
closed the scene of our suffering frontiers : our finances 
were exhausted, our credit destroyed, and hope a stranger 
in the land ; despair was marked in every face, and each 
patriot countenance, as it anxiously gazed on the passer 
by, exclaimed, “ What shall we do to be saved ” Con. 
vulsions shook the very foundation of our Government. 
Sir, at that time, did not Massachusetts appoint Commis- 
sioners or Agents to wait upon the President of the United 
States, to inform him that it was time he should surrender 
his power into other hands? And do you call these pa- 
triots ? Men who recommendeda dissolution of the Union > 
It is idle to say this was the conduct of the Governor alone: 
that Governor who refused obedience to the authority of 
the President of the United States, who was on 
terms with the Governor of Nova Scotia, and who called 
his Judges around him to furnish pretext for resistance, 
was sustained by the People at large : for he was returned 
to office, from term to term, with increased majorities. 
The Legislature which sustained him in his course, was 
returned in the same manner, and this pious Governor, 
and his patriotic Legislature, were heard congratulatin; 
each other, and returning due thanks to Heaven for eac! 
others re-election, “ May it please your Excellency,” 
say they, “we return our humble thanks to Heaven that 
you are continued in office.” Itis not my design, Mr. 
Chairman, to cast reflections on the character of these 
misguided People, whose zeal and courage, misdirected 
by their Governor, were turned against their own Gøyern- 
ment, instead of the invaders of their country. Sir, I 
know the primitive character of Massachusetts. I bave 
not forgotten Lexington. All must remember Bunkers 
Hill. Boston, too, was one of the cradles of our Revolu- 
tion. I am not unmindful of the deeds of their fathers— 
immortal deeds, which shed a halo around their national 
character! Would to God their deeds had never been 
tarnished by the conduct of disloyal sons! I will use no 
terms by way of reproach; but, in speaking of their con- 
duct during the trying peried of the late war, I cannot be 
blamed if [adopt the language of their own Chief Magis- 
trate. What was the language held by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, in the eventtul struggle of the late war, in 
June, 1812? After indulging in the most free and unre- 
strained abuse of the General Government, the House uf 
Representatives proceed to say, in an address to the Peo- 
ple, “Ifyou shouid, by your aid, accelerate the fall of Great 
“ Britain, you would merely deliver over your exhausted 
‘country, and enslave posterity to the dominion of a 
“tyrant,” (meaning Bonaparte, I presumie,) and pro- 
ceeding further, in the same address; «“ ff your sons must 
“de torn from you by coiscriptions, consign them to the 
be no volunteers.” These, 
sir, are but extracts from that memorable address. But 
one sentiment pervades the whole. Here, sir, we find 
Massachusetts in the full enjoyment of the hberty of 
speech, and that liberty was enjoyed to a most criminal 
extent. Ifthey had talked less, and acted more promptly, 
in vindication of the 

might have been spared this discussion. 


violated rights of this country, we 
They talked 


| much, they spoke loudly, and uttered most seditious sën- 


uments Every vilifving epithet was applied to the war, 
and to all who were its sdvocates, Did the Government 
call upon the citizens of the country to fly to arms for the 
resistance of iavasion, and the defence of all that was 
dear to freemen—it was denounced as a conscription, more 
nsupporiadle than that of Bonaparte. If we insisted 
upon the recognition of our rights, by England, the ac- 
Knowledge ert of oar neutral tradet was denounced as 
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the continental system: we had sold ourselves to France, 
and enlisted in the general conspiracy against our dear 
mother country-—England. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts insists, for them to 
haye admitted the principle on which the militia were 
called out, would have been the same thing as admitting 
the conscription of France, by which men were enlisted 
for twenty-five years. He, surely, will grant, that there 
is some difference between twenty-five years and “almost 
three months.” 

But what have the Legislature said on the subject of 
enlistment? ‘Consign them to the care of God, but let 
there be no volunteers.” Sir, do you hear such language 
held by the Legislature of any other State ? 

I will now refer you to the speech of Governor Strong, 
delivered to the Legislature of Massachusetts, on the 28th 
of May, 1813. In adverting to the state of our country, he 
says, in a part of his speech, speaking of his re-election 
to office, ‘their (the People’s) approbation of my conduct 
the last year, is peculiarly grateful, as it leads me to hope 
that my services in the year to come will be considered 
with the same indulgence.” Throughout the whole of 
that address we find but one sentiment expressed, and 
that sentiment in opposition to the war. The Legislature, 
in their response to the Governor’s speech, indulged in 
animadversions of the most abusive character, towards the 
General Government. Was this what ought to have been 
expected from the People of that State? Was this re- 
sistance to the enemy worthy of the remuneration of Con- 
gress? No, sir ; the common feelings which bind men to 
their countrymen, to their freedom, and to their indepen- 
dence, seem, in this instance, to bave been quenched by 
the remorseless influence of party heat. The enemy, with 
their fleet, had entered the Chesapeake before this period 
the People of Massachusetts expressed no concern for 
that event. Frenchtown had been laid in ashes—were 
the People of Massachusetts awakened to sympathy ? 
Havre de Grace had presented scenes of the most appal- 
ling character—were the People of Massachusetts roused ? 
Surely some hints of invasion had been given; mockasin 
tracks were in the path; the rifle and tomahawk of the 
indian gleamed among the trees; the knife was stained 
with the blood of their own relatives: yet, Massachusetts 
alone was that speck of earth, in the United States, where 
no indignant feeling glowed—no tear of sympathy. was 
shed—no blush for the wounded honor of our country 
mantled on their Statesmen’s cheek. 

At this time, too, when our first army had been betray- 
ed, our second exhausted, our Treasury empty, the na- 
tional credit gone, and every nerve was strained to main- 
tain the national honor-—why was that disastrous moment 
selected to agitate the most delicate question which can 
ever be brought before this House /—a question to which, 
touch it when you will, and how you will, you will find the 
acutest feelings of this House to vibrate with keenest sen- 
sibility : a question which every man, possessed of one 
generous feeling, would have kept farout of view. Why 
was it brought forward to distract the councils of our coun- 
ne when the hearts of patriots were bleeding, and the 

oomiest apprehensions were entertained for the issue of 
Was there no generous feeling to repress the 
discussion of such a question? It would be portentous 
now—it was doubly calamitous then. I allude, sir, to a 
report of a joint committee of both Houses of the Massa- 
*chusetts Legislature ; the third resolution of which report 
proceeds to say, that the act of April, 1812, admitting 
‘Louisiana, was 4 violation of the Constitution. And their 
Representatives were instructed by the same resolution, to 

endeavor to procure a repeal of that act.. This report was 
approved, and the resolutions adopted by both Houses. 

The same report ant resolutions. were opposed to the ad- 
mission of any States, ‘ because it tends to the dissolution 
of the Union.” What tendency could these proceedings 
have had at that time, if thee projectors had realized their 
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wishes? Yet this subject was ee Ae ais Rae es Tes UT as ea GE without remorse; 
And in the hour of distress and anguish, we were threat. 
ened by this very proceeding, with a dissolution. of the 
Union. And have men the hardihood, while these facts 
are yet fresh in the memory and in the hearts of all, tede- 
mand of this House remuneration for services in the late 
war? Sir, there is more boldness and more courage:m 
bringing forward such a claim, than was indicated by the 
functionaries of Massachusetts towards the enemy during 
the whole course of the war. It isnot my purpose, how: 
ever, to attack the People of Massachusetts en masė, -f 
would not willingly invadc their feelings, nor travel ovt 
the ground taken by a majority of their Legislature: 
only wish to show that the General Government, in a . 
taining the rights of this country, derived no encourage: 
ment, and received no adequate support, from either the 
Government or the People of Massachusetts. It is very 
unpleasant for me to be obliged to say this. Butitis 
true. And it is my duty alone, as a member of the com- 
mittee who have reported this bill, to state my objections 
to its passage, as I was not in favor of reporting it tothe 
House. I might make the statement much stronger: T 
might remind this committee that, after the: scenes of 
Frenchtown and Havre de Grace, and the deeds transact: 
ed there—which would make even the savage blush—of 
the resolution introduced in the Senate of Massachusetts; 
respecting a transaction which throbs yet in the core of 
every American heart. 1 mean, sir, the fall of the gallant 
Lawrence. Wher: aresolution was moved, in the Senate. 
of that State, that a sentiment of approbation should beex 
pressed of the deeds of that devoted hero, what was the 
reception. of that resolution ? It wasurged against its adop- 
tion, that it would give great discontent to the good P. 

of that Commonwealth, and an encouragement to the 
continuance of the ‘ present unjusi, unnecessary, a 
iniquitous war, p and it was resolved, on the motion of Mis, 
Quincy, “that, in a war like the present, waged without 
justifiable cause, and on the ground of conquest and am? 
bition, it was not becoming a 1 moral and religious People 
to express any approbation of military or naval exploits, 
which are not immediately connected with our sea coast 
and soil.” 

What think you of such sentimentsas these ? Are they 
patriotic ? Ave they republican ? Yet, forsooth, they were 
agreeable to the good People of Massachusetts. What 
was the occasion on which such sentiments were express: 

ed? Lawrence had failen a martyr to the liberty and honof 
of his country, and this was the tribute prepared for his 
memory. When the inteligence of his glory and his 
death, so intimately blended with that of his countty, 
passed throughout this Union, the whole nation felt the 
wound. The tear of regret did not bedew the female 
check alone. The stern warrior evidenced his sympathy 
the hardy sailor paused in his labor, and yielded to the 
generous impulse of his nature. But, in Massachusetts, it 
was immoral and irreligious to sanction his gallant deeds, 
They had no tribute to offer.. To whom shall our tribute 
be given, if not to those who have gallantly shed the last 
drop of their blood to maintain our “Tights, a and to defend 
all that is near and dear to us—if not to men, whose 5° 
ample, like that of Lawrence, by its power, would com 
vert our boys into heroes ? His last accents left.a proud 
monument to his memory. Ere that gallant spirit fitted ! 
from its sphere on carth, and filled that space in its native ; 
Heaven, to mingle with kindred spirits there, he exclaim 
ed, in burning accents, “ Dont give up the ship.” The . 
language of the eulogist, the monumental records of mar ; 
ble and of brass, are mute, in comparison with the eld: 
quence of that. sentence. His memory is consecrate 
a nation’s gratitude. In his death he shook the triden! 
England, and proclaimed to the world, that, while Engl 
boasted of her Nelson, America would never forget t 
she had her Lawrence. Sir, what did the minority in 
Senate of Massachusctts do on such an occasion ? -They di 
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all that was left to the power of the minority. They pro- ; individuals cannot suffer. The question now, therefore, 
tested against such doctrines, and they have since become | is between the State authorities and the Unite! States. If 
the majority, But, suppose, as seems to have been desired | we give them any thing, it must be cnly for their fathers?’ 
by some of the functionaries of that day, that Massachusetts | sakes, and the immortality of their fathers speaks better 
had called in the invading army, and opened her friendly | things than the blood of Abel. Against whom was all 
arms to those whom they seem to have regarded with so ; the resistance of Massachusetts displayed ? (and they re» 
much more respect and confidence than they did our own | sisted manfully) was it against a foreign enemy ? or was 
Government, what should we have seen, sir? Butchery < it against the Government of the United States? Whose 
and violation, from one end of the Union to the other. | blood was it that they were most ready to shed? For the 
But it would have been by the white man, and not by the | language held by Massachusetts at that day, in remor- 
red savage. But the minority perceived the course which ‘strances of the People to the Legislature, (and by it 
was pursued by the majority to be ruinous ; and here, sir, ! deemed appealing and pathetic) was, that they would 
isan extract from the protest filed by them in June, 1813. 


j resist even wito blood.” This language was not appli- 
Speaking of the Executive of the United States, and the | ed to the invaders of this country. It was apphed to the 
course pursued by the Government, the extract says: : General Government. Can any member on this floor lay 
“ Whilst the Executive is steadily pursuing that course of | his hand upon his heart, and say that this clam ought to 
“ policy which alone can secure us safe, equitable, honor- | be paid—paid to a State, too, who refused to turn out its 
“able, and permanent peace, and is actually negotiating ; militia against the common enemy, but were ready to 
* to effect it, it is impossible to conceive what good mo- | ** resist unto blood” the Constitutional authorities of the 
* tive could induce the Legislature of this State to vote a country? I beg leave to assure the frends of this bill, 
“remonstrance so treasonable in its origin, reprehen- : that my objections to this claim are founded in principle. 
“sible in its language, erroneous in its facts and prin-; J know that the rising generation in Massachusetts have 
* ciples, and pernicious in its effects.” And, further, the | become supporters of this Government, by the declara- 
protest says: “What man, not altogether exclusively | tions of the Governor and both branches of the Legisla- 
“British, can, without the deepest mortification, read a į ture. But are we to pay the claim because they will be 
“remonstrance, which, in time of war, and pending ne- | dutiful hereafter? Will it be ssid that the General Go- 
* gotiation, should take the enemy’s ground, support | vernment ought to have taken steps to putan end to such 
“< their claims, and justify their aggressions? It appears | a state of things? If steps, at the necessary crisis, had 
“tous too much Eke the attempt of a disappointed fac- ! been taken—if officers had been sent to the Governor of 


“tion, who, to obtain power, would trample on the rights į 
“and liberties of their country.” i 
I regret as much as any American can, that the ground ; 
for this protest was furnished by a majority, in their oppo- ; 
sition to the General Government, leaving to a minority | 
of the Legislature of that State no other alternative but | 
that which they have adopted. They viewed correctly | 
the tendency of that course pursued by the dominant par- | 
ty in Massachusetts. They saw that it must paralyze the 
arm of defence, and increase the power of invasion, It 
gave confidence to the enemy, and animated their exer- 
tions. Yet we must not forget that this state of feeling į 
in Massachusetts arose, partly, if not entirely, from the | 
efforts of those who possessed the public confidence. 
Some allowance must be made for men whase prejudices 
were strong, and whose passions were whetted up by stich 
men as Governor Strong, and others whom I could name. 
With respect to that Governor, however, I am unable to! 
believe that the course pursued bv him, had for its object 
the preservation of the Constitution. I cannot beleve 
this, because other men, of equal knowledge, declared 
then, and yet declare, that the Governor himself violated 
the Constitution, and was guilty of disloyalty, if not actual | 
rebellion, against the Constitution of his country. The 
Constitution, sir? When our towns and villages were: 
burning—when our matrons and virgins were violited— 
when even the littl babes were butchered, our alters | 
abused, the symbols of our worship broken, our sanctua- 
ries profaned, our soil prostituted by the footsteps of a 
mercenary foe, and our Hall of Legislations heap of 
smoking ruins—if there had been no Constitution left us, 
the law of Nature, the grand system of ethics, derived 
from our Creator, God, in the sacred volume cf Revela- 
tion, remained with us, and even this was sufficient to 
teach the Governor of Massachusetts, that it was his duty 
to love his neighbor and defend his country. ° 
Now, Sir, I ask, can this Committee, with all these 
facts staring them in the face, say, that Massachusetts is 
entitled to the allowance of this claim > To whom is it to. 
be paid? Not even to the men who served “ almost 
three months.” No, Sir, Thase men have been paid 
Tong since. {tis the State of Massachusetts that urges 
this claim, in its corporate capacity. The Governor and: 
the Legislature were responsible to these traons. The! 
Vou, H.—114 2 


. February of the same year. 


: the Legislature, and says: 


: *€ sary and unjustifiable. 
remarkable expression : Our national rulers had, there- 


Massachusetts—the state of feeling there was.so violent, 
in resistance to the General Government, that your offi- 
cers would have been crucified. Did not the authorities 
of that State tell the President of the United States, that 
he was no officer of the Government ? that he was unfit 
for his station, and that he must surrender up his power? 
Under these circumstances, would it have been proper 
for the General Government to have invaded Massachu- 
setts, by the march ofan army, if we had had troops to 
spare on such an enterprise > Were notthat People pre- 
pared to ‘resist unto blood ”? For what are we to pay 
them? Didthev not thwart the views of the General 
Government, by every possible means in their power ? 


. Did they not decry the war, vilify its supporters, dishear- 
i ten our troops, encourage and comfort the enemy, threat- 


en their fellow citizens, bully Congress, and attenpt to 
depose the President of the United States? And this in 
atime of our utmost need ? They did. Their Governor 
took the tront, ther Legislature supported the Governor, 
and the People, by a majority, cheered and aninated 
them bota. Am i right, Su? Yes. The Governor was 
re-clected on the 6th of April, 1814. Hear the sentence 
contained in his Address ofthe 13th of May, 1814. The 
Hartford Convention, that memorable body, so character- 
istic of the politics of that day, had been projected in the 
They had made a report, to 
which Governor Strong refers, in his communication to 
s Thisreport was accepted by 
“the Legislature, and it was thereupon resolved, that the 
© memorials and report should be delivered to the Gover- 
**nor, and that he, or his successor in oilice, should cause 
* them to be hid before the next Legislature, which will 
“be done.” In the same speech, he says: ‘t From the 
“time that war was declared, a great portion of the Peo- 
“ple in this State have viewed that mexsure as unncces- 
» In another extractthere is this 


“ fore, no reason to expect, with these sentiments, we 
* should do any thing more, in support of the war, than 
“they had aright by the Constitution to demand; and 
they could not expect it, unless they supposed we were 
s destitute of moral principle.’ For mysel, would 
take the converse of this proposition. But matters did 
not stop here. An enposition to the General Govern- 
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ment was to receive a more imposing and solemn charac- 
ter. The Senate of Massachusetts had responded to the 

Governor, in this language: ** We have witnessed, with 
s emotions of ardent gratitude to Heaven,” his (the Go- 
yernor’s) “ re-election, and assure him, that the papers 
«cand documents, mentioned in his message, shall receive 
“a favorable consideration.” To this end, it was moved 
in the Legislature, by Mr. Low, “that a committee be 
“< appointed to confer with all the New England States, 
‘and. see if they will agreé to appoint a committee to 
« join them, and repair to the City of Washington imme- 
«diately, then and there personally to make known to 
« the President, the general opinion of the New Eng- 
“ land States, inregard to the present war, and the man- 
«e perin which it has been conducted; and inform him 
“that he.must either ‘resign his office as President, or 
« remove those ministers, and other officers of the Gene- 
« ral Government, who have, by their nefarious plans, ru- 
ined the nation.” Sir, this resolution was read, and the 
next day was named for the consideration of the subject. 
Tt was afterwards withdrawn. This was in October, 1814. 
The opposition to the General Government did not stop 
here. ‘The documents, referred to in the Governor’s 
communication, connected with the project of the Hart- 
ford Convention, or rather the grounds on which that 
convention was to be formed, had been referred to a com- 
mittee, when sundry resolutions were reported, and pass- 
ed, providing for the appointment of delegates to the 
Convention. 

On the 9th of October, twelve delegates were appoint- 
ed by the Legislature to attend the Convention which was 
to meet at Hartford. The Convention met, deliberated, 
and reported their procecdings at Hartford, which were 
approved by the Legislature of Massachusetts, on the 
25th of January, 1815, by resolution of that body. The 
Governor was authorized to appoint commissioners to re- 
pair to the City of Washington, for the purpose of car- 
rying into effect the objects of this Convention. What 
were the objects of this Convention ? Were they consti- 
tutional objects? Were they more constitutional than 
resistance to an invading enemy? Were they patriotic ? 
Did they not savor of disloyalty ? Did they not lead to 
disunion? But they were to ask the President to resign, 
or rather, demand his resignation. ‘This was a modest 
request to be sure ; very patriotic, [have no doubt, in the 
estimation of the Convention of Hartford. But what must 
every patriot and American feel, in taking a review of 
these transactions ? 

Their diabolical plans were not executed. Higher desti- 
nies awaited this country. Peace was restored ; the Un- 
ion was preserved. During this period, the 8th of Janu- 
ary, s2 memorable in our history, had been inseribed in 
the calendar of our national days—that day which had so 
happily illustrated our national character. ’Tis the bright- 
est and proudest day which this country has witnessed 
within nearly half a century. But, Sir, I will not—nay, 
I cannot—utter the feelings which I cherish in the recol- 
lection of that day. It beggared the annals of the world, 
in the brilliancy of its achievements. It will be remem- 
bered by every American as glorious to this country, and 
incalculable in its results. Can this committee, with all 
these circumstances placed before them, say that this claim 
shali be paid? 

_ But, we are told, that the good People ought not to be 
mulcted for the conduct of their officers. Their officers 
were of their own creation. They were re-elected bya 
majority of the State, with a knowledge that their poli- 
tics were at war with the nation’s safety. The individu- 
als have been paid. ‘he State, in its character, resisted. 
the power of the General Government. Now, it is the 
business of that Government, to withhold from Massachu- 
setts a sum to which she has no right, no claim, in law 
or equity. In future we shall have no more talk about 
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conscriptions. Let the Governor, the Legislature, and 
some of those eloquent leaders whose influence was sò 


‘great at that day, compromise this matter with their own 


People. | They will not again, ata period so momentous, 
impede the General Government in its march against: fo- 
reign aggression. 
co-operate with her sister States. Let her, hereafter, 
make common cause in defence of our republican institu. 
tions, and no difficulties can arise m the payment of her 
troops. The war in which she refused to co-operate, was 
a war for maritime rights, and the interests of commerce. 
We are told that Massachusetts has six hundred miles of 
sea-board. She has hershipsand ber sailors, whilst other 
States of the Union have neither. The war grew out of 
the interests of the States bordering on the Atlantic. In 
the mountains we were safe, secure in our fastnesses i the 
enemy could not approach us. Did we wait until the 
enemy invaded our firesides? No! But when the New 
England States suffered ‘by outrages, committed on her 
citizens and her commerce, National pride swelled in our 
bosoms. We had not our brothers and sons impressed by 
the enemy. The mountains of the West entrenched us, 
We, too, could have objected, on the ground of consti- 
tutional scraples, to a participation in that war, It was 
notdone. The limits of the Continent were not too broad 
for our Militia, ‘They would bave marched to the Rocky 
Mountains—nay, even to the shores of the Pacific, if the 
National safety had required them to do so. When our 
armies were without supplies, in the land of an enemy, not 


one murmur escaped them against the General Govern-. 


ment. On this floor, our Representatives, true to the Na- 
tional interest, throughout the strugglc, declared the will 
of their constituents. But one feeling was cherished by 
them, and that was an anxious solicitude for the preserva- 
tion of our liberty, cost what it would. When peace was 


restored, we claimed nothing of the General Government | 


but what we were fairly entitled to, by the conditions of 
service. ` 

If Massachusetts had pursued a similar course, nota 
voice would have been heard, to-day, in opposition to 
this claim. She chose a different course, and it is but 
justice that she should realize its consequences. 
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Let Massachusetts learn to feel and i 


On motion of Mr. DWIGHT, the Committee rose, and . 


the House adjourned. 


Mowpar, Marca 27, 1826. 
PROTECTION OF COMMERCE. 


On motion of Mr. STORRS, (Chairman of the Naval 
Committee) the House took up the bill “ to provide an 
additional Naval Force,” in Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. LATHROP inthe Chair. 

Mr. STORRS briefly explained the objects of the bill. 
It was notorious that a war had, for some time, existed 
between the Governments of Brazil and La Plata ; and, 
from the situation of those countries, it must be expected 
that the hostilities would bring into action a vast numberof 
privateers, as well asa class of vessels below privateers, 
and manned with crews which are to be considered as 
little, if any thing, different from pirates. In addition to 
the dangers arising to our commerce from this state of 
things, there was also issued by the Emperor of Brazil, 
what must be considered asa paper blockade, as it ex- 
tended from Cape Horn to above the Rio de la Plata, (an 
extent of coast which Brazil had not a Naval force suffi: 
cient to guard)—there was a squadron at present in the 
La Flata for the express object of enforcing this blockade 
in that river, and before the ports in its vicinity. ‘The 
part of the Ocean thus beset with causes of danger was iñ 


the direct track, or very near to it, pursued by our East | 


India trade, and by that to the Pacific Ocean ; and our 


sels had already been put to inconvenience since the War 


commenced. It was highly expedient that a part of out. 
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` Naval power should be stationed there to protect our com- į Emperor to be a paper blockade, because it was notorious 


merce; but the Secretary of the Navy was without any 
appropriation for such a purpose. Vessels for this ser- 
vice are not provided for in the General Navy appropria- 
tion Bill; nor can any part of the force, now employed 
elsewhere, be with propriety withdrawn for the purpose 
of being transferred to this coast. 
Naval force, belonging to the United States, in those seas, 
was indispensable to the safety of ourtrade. Nothing else 
had been proved by experience sufficient to that end. 
The Secretary of the Navy had expressed his opinion that 
one frigate, and two sloops of war, was the smallest force 
that would be adequate to the object in view ; and these 
vessels could severally be prepared for sea in forty-five, 
sixty, and ninety days. The appropriation in the bill ex- 
tended no farther than till the first of January next. Mr. 
S. then went into an explanation of the details of appro- 
priation proposed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS observed, that, ifhe had rightly un- 
derstood the Chairman of the Naval Committee, he had 
stated that a paper blockade now existed ona part of the 
South American coast; and that this was one of the rea- 
sons why this bill should pass. He wished to know 
whether it was intended, by the force now proposed, or 
by any other, that the United States should raise that 
blockade ? If not, he could see no reason why that fact 
had been urged as a reason for the appropriation. He 
could, for his own part, see no more reason why a Naval 
force was to be sent into these seas to protect our com- 


merce, than there would be to send a fleet into the En-: 


glish Channel for the same end, in case of a war between 


France and England. There was a great difference be- ` 
tween civilized nations and barbarians, as to the dangers 


to be guarded against by an armed force—if any injuries 
are committed on our commerce by one of the former, this 
House has the power of obtaining redress—but, in the vi- 
cinity of barbarous and semi-barbarous nations, as in the 
Mediterranean and Gulf of Mexico, force was necessary. 
It seemed to him, the objects of this bill were quite as fike- 
ly, and more so, to jeopardize the peace of the United 
Siates, as the so much discussed mission to the Congress 
at Panama, 

Mr. STORRS replied andexplained. He had not said 
that the object of this armament was to raise the block- 
ade—but only to protect our own shipping peacefully en- 
gaged in commerce. 
the origin and present state of the contest between the 
Governments of Brazil and La Plata. The province im- 
mediately on the East of La Plata, and commonly known 
as the Banda Oriental, had been seized upon by the Em- 
peror of Brazil, who declared that he should hold it sub- 


The appearance ofa j 


He then went into a brief history of 


that Monarch possessed no feet to enforce it : besides 
this, the adjacency of the scene of this war to the Carib- 
bean seas, would naturally draw to it that mass of lawless 
depredators, who were now, for a time, at least, held in 
check in the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico; they will 
flock there in hopes of plunder, and we ought to be pre- 
pared for them. Jf less than a respectable force should be 
sent, they will laugh at it. As to canses of collision and 
difficulty, the presence of a respectable force was the very 
best safe-guard against their occurrence. Experience 
ought, by this time, to have taught us, that the best and 
cheapest mode for securing our rights onthe Ocean, was 
to protect them, in time, against invasion; and not to Jef 
our property be seized, and then make a shew of force in 
demanding indemnity. The first expense wos the small- 
est, and the present bill was dictated, in his opinion, by the 
soundest economy. 
| Mr. WILLIAMS said, he had no objection to an arma- 
i ment to provide against pirates; but, if that was the ob- 
‘ject of this bill, its object and title did not agree. 
| Mr. CAMBRELENG reminded the gentlemen from 
i North Carolina that an efficient Naval force had been 
; very usefully employed in protecting our commerce in the 
! Pacific Ocean. He would ask that gentleman how many 
: American vessels would probably have been captured on 
_ that coast, but for the presence of our squadron ? Hecon- 
‘curred entirely with his colleague, as to the necessity of 
sending a strong force to the Brazilian coast. However 
important the Mediterranean station might be, that of Bra- 
i zil would soon be infinitely more so. He hoped hisap- 
prehensions would prove to be unfounded, but he feared 
the war which had recently broke out in that quarter of 
the world, was destined, and at no distant period, to be- 
; come one of the most important wars of modern times. 
i He thought it would svon be necessary to have a stronger 
‘force there than that proposed in the bill, and under that 
‘impression he intended to suggest to his colleague the 
| propriety ofamending the bill, in order that the Navy De- 
; partment might be at liberty to transfer the frigate pro- 
i posed to the Mediterranean, and that the North Carolina, 
{or some other 74, might be ordered to the Brazilian coast, 
; where she would be more serviceable to our commerce. 
| Mr. WEBSTER said, no law was necessary to author- 
lize the President to transfer a vessel from one station to 
| another. 
| Mr. CAMBRELENG was aware of that ; but the gen- 
i Ueman from Massachusetts, by examining this bill, would 
i find that it contemplated a specific appropriation of a spe- 
‘cific force, fora special purpose. It contained a provi- 
‘sion similar to that found in the bill of last year, for build- 


Ject to negotiation. While the Province was thus held, the | ing ten sloops of war for suppressing piracy. In like man- 
inhabitants rose and dispossessed the Brazilian troops; a | ner, this bill had a special reference tothe Brazilian war. 
squadron was then sent by the Emperor into the river, | In order to leave the Department authorized to substitute 
and required that the Republics of Buenos Ayres (or Lala 74in place of the frigate, it would be necessary to strike 
Plata} should disavow the acts of those who had thus re- | out the particular words, and to make the appropriation 
sisted the Brazilian power. Buenos Ayres refused to ne- | as all our other Naval appropriations were made. He ac- 
gotiate with the Commander of this squadron, and requir- | cordingly moved to strike out the specific words in the 
ed a regular Ambassador, and afterwards claimed the Ban- | bill. 


da Oriental, as pertaining to her ; war was then declared H 
by Brazil, and a fleet sent into the river ; from this brief | 
view, it Was easy to conceive what would be the character | 
ofthe war. ‘fhe Brazilian Emperor considered the inha- | 
bitants of the Banda as a sort of quasi rebels, and would 

treat them accordingly. He need notcall the recollection 

of the House to what had occurred inthe West Indies—or | 
what our commerce had suffered for the want of adequate | 
and timely protection in those seas. If we would avoid | 
the repetition of such a scene, we should be before-hand | 
with the treebooters. As to the expense of the armament, | 
the mere duties on a single Indiaman would exceed the | 
whole amount. He bad pronounced the blockade of the; 


After accepting a modification proposed by Mr. 
STORRS, the amendment was adopted. 

The bill, after another amendment, was then reported, 
as amended, and ordered to its third reading. 

UNITED STATES AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

The resolution offered by Mr. WICKLIFFE, on Satur- 
day last, relative to the pledge said to have been given by 
our Minister to Mexico, came up as the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. VERPLANCK observed, that, in this resolution, 
the character of our Minister scemed to him to be con- 
founded with another, and a much more important sub- 
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ject : to avoid this, he had prepared another resolution, 
which he wished now to offer as an amendment, to come in 
after the word ‘* Resolved.” ; 

“ That the Committee on Foreign Relations be instruct- 
ed to inquire and report to this House, whether the Unit- 
ed States has, in any manner, by any authority recognized 
by the Constitution, made any pledge to the Governments 
of Mexico and South America, that the United Stetes. 
would not permit the interference of any foreign power 
with the independence or form of Government of those 
Nations ? in what manner? and to what extent 7” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE expressed his approbation of the 
amendment, which he accepted as a modification of his 
resolution. He disclaimed, however, all intention of mak- 
ing any attack upon our Minister to Mexico : he felt not 
the slightest hostility to that gentleman, for whom, on the 
contrary, he entertained great respect ; his only wish had 
been to obtain an expression of the sense of this House, as 
to an important declaration of one who was the acknow- 
ledged and responsible organ of this Government. 

Mr. MALLARY said, that he was glad the resolution 
had been offered—his only objection was to the form in 
which the subject was referred. When information was 
wished for, touching our foreign relations, it had been 
usual for this House to direct its call to the Executive, and 
not to one of its own Committees. A highly respectable 
individual had gone abroad as our Diplomatic Agent to a 
neighboring Republic—he had, in his intercourse with that 
Government, made a declaration which appeared to have 
excited great interest.. This was to have been expected— 
it was right it should—it was natural that the nation should 
wish to know how far they are understood by other Go- 
yernments, as pledged to a particular line of policy. The 

wesent was a very proper inquiry, as going to correct false 

impressions, if any had been reccived, and presenting an 
occasion on which the House might, if it thought fit, make 
a stand as to the policy to be pursued by this Government. 
It was highly expedient that the facts of this case should 
be fuily known. 

‘r'he reference of our Minister seemed to him to be to no 
other pledge than that which may be understood as given 
in Mr. Monroe’s message. Yet, when that message was 
closely examined, it would be found to contain no express 
pledge as to what this Government would do in the case 
supposed. 

[Here Mr. M. quoted the part of the message refer- 
red to.) 

Here, sit, is nothing so very alarming, unless it be con- 
sidered as preparing the way for a future war—it gives no 
pledge to that effect—yet its language is such that an in- 
ference may, by possibility, be drawn from it, that this 
Government is committed to the South American States 
to an extent farther than ‘it is committed to the rest of the 
World. But the language held by our Minister is not cf 
this vague and indefinite description—it is explicit—it is 
decisive—and, if the Government have taken the ground 
he states, L think it deserves the most serious considera- 
tion, and that speedily. 

Lown, sir, that I can conceive a state of things to occur 
in relation to these Republics which might induce us to 
change the policy we have thus far pursued—but it is a 
state of things most unlikely to happen. If all the Euro- 
pean Governments should combine and commence a cru- 
sade against Republican Governments as such, and should 
commence their operations by an inyasion of the South 
American States in our own immediate vicinity, a serious 
question might present iiself, how far we ought, in self- 
defence, to take the ground intimated by President Mon- 
roe, and maintain it by force of arms. But no such state 
of things exists, or seems likely to exist; the inquiry, how- 
ever, is proper, and ought tobe made. - 

Mr. POWELL moved to amend the resolution, as now 
modified, by striking out all after the word +‘ Resolved,” 
and inserting the following : : 


i the language he used ; and, if he had, from whence it was 


< That the President of the United States be requested 
to inform this House whether the United States have, in. 
any manner, made any pledge to the Governments of 
Mexico and South America, that the United States would 
not permit the interference of any foreign power with the 
independence or form of. Government of those Nations; 
and, if so, in what manner ? and to what extent. ?”” 

Mr. -P. said, that, as he understood the gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Wicxtirre) the object of that gentle. 
man and his own were, in substance, the same—their pro- 
positions differed only in the mode by which that object 
was to be attained. His resolution, Mr. P. said, proposed 
to direct the inquiry to be made by the Committee on Fo- 
reign Affairs, mine directs the inquiry immediately to the 
Executive. I think the latter course is the most proper 
and becoming. That proposed by the gentleman is unu- 
sual. The Parliamentary practice, when even a commit- 
tee of this House wants any information touching ourfo- 
reign relations, is to ask it through the House, and of the 
President; and though E should be far from sacrificing 
principle to considerations of courtesy, yet, when the prin- 
ciple is the same, I prefer that course which is most cour- 
teous to a co-ordinate branch of the Government—and I 
think it isin the present case more courteous for this House 
to ask the information in question from the President of the 
United States than from one of its own committees. Itis 
certainly very important that this House should have the 
knowledge whether this country does or does not stand 
pledged in the manner stated. 1 should like to obtain the 
opinion of the President himself on this point : I should 
like to know whether the Executive believes that thisGo- 
vernment is under any such pledge. If such is the opi- 
nion, and still more, if such is the wish, of the Adminis- 
tration, Iam very far from believing itis sanctioned by the 
People of the United States ; and it is highly proper, that, 
on so serious a matter, the People should be informed di- 
rectly by the President himself. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE observed, that, if the resolution pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Virginia, had called fora 
copy of the instructions given to our Minister, he should 
have had no objection to its adoption ; but it called for in- 
formation only as to what authority the Minister had tosay 
that the Government is pledged. ` For himself, he wasnot 
much acquainted with diplomacy—and he was not certain 
whether a call like that proposed would induce the Pre- 
sident to send the instructions. What, asked Mr. W.,are 
we to have ? Are we only to get an answer saying that 
the expression of the Minister appears only to referto the 
message of President Monroe? His own object was to | 
bring cut an expression by the officers of this Govern 
ment of their understanding whether such a pledge was 
or ought to be given. He should have drawn his resolu- 
tion so as to include a copy of the letter of instructions, 
but he knew that it was usual for the President to send 
such documents as are called for by the House, and it might 
be improper to send the entire letter, as part of it might 
relate to pending negotiations ; a treaty with Mexico i$ 
still in fieri, and he did not wish a disclosure of any thing 
that might be injurious to the public interest. He had ace 
complished the end for which he had first introduced his 
resolution. He had presented to the House the objec- 
tionable part of what had been submitted in our negotia- 
tions, and in this matter had done his duty; the House . 
would now dispose of the matter as they might deem most _ 
expedient; if they wish the opinion of the President in 
preference to the sight of documents filed with him, he ` 
was content, and should make no objection to that course, 

Mr. POWELL answered, that, in offering his amend: 
ment, he had not for a moment contemplated. the calling 
for copies of the Minister’s instructions. He could notby: 
any means, sanction a call of that kind; and, if it were. 
proposed by others, he should vote against it. Albbe 
wished toask was, whether the Minister had authority-fot 
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derived ? ‘The response must be a plain one. If he had | blindly to pursae a course prescribed to him, nor dishon- 
authority, the President will answer affirmatively, and will estly to conceal the defects of the officers of Government. 
also, if he acts towards this House in good faith, disclose | The resolution he had offered, was dictated by no such 
what is that authority, and where it is to be found. If in- motives—he had, in the discharge of his duty asa Repre- 
structions to this effect have been given by the Secretary | sentative, endeavored that it should be distinctly known 
of State, he will say so ; if Mr. Poinsett only referred to | to the Nation, whether any pledge had been given to a 
the message of President Monroe, he will tell us that ; and foreign Government, which might involve this country in 
if the declaration was made without any authority at all, he | the quarrels of other Nations. He considered this due to 
can tell us that. In the latter case, the Government is | the Executive, and to the Minister too. Sir, 1 did say that 
bound, on every. consideration, to let it be distinctly known | I believed no such pledge to exist. Ido believe so, and 
that there exists no such pledge. Sir, I feel very confi- | I hope, I earnestly hope, J shall be sustained by the facts 
dent that this is the case; and, I hold; not only that there į When they are disclosed. I shall certainly regret it ex- 
is no such pledge, but that there ought not to be ; and, if ceedingly, iff am not. I shall regret it, sir, because Ial- 
there has such pledge been given, }, for one, am prepar- | ways regret to sce the officers of my Government act im- 
ed to resist it to the utmost extremity, in which the law and | properly ; and I shall be unfeignedly sorry, if it should 
the Constitution will support me. I hold such engage- | turn out that the President of the United States has ven- 
ments by the Executive to be dangerous and unwarrantable. | tured on such a high-handed measure as seems to be im: 
Mr. HAMILTON, in rising to submit an amendment, | puted to him. 
observed, that, if the House made any inquiry, he thought | Sir, 1 cannot accede to the proposition of the gentleman 
they ought to make one immediately pertinentto the sub- | from South Carolina: it completely defeats the end I had 
ject under discussion, Although he believed there was |in view. What l want to know is, whether Mr. Poinsett 
abundant evidence, from the documents which had accom- made this declaration by authority or not. This, sir, is a 
panied the President’s message, that our Minister was jus- fact, not an argurnent—he was authorized, or he was not ; 
tified, either by the letter or spirit of his instructions, to | and the fact must be stated. Then it may be followed by 
hold the language which he had done on the occasion of | any explanations or palliations, which the Executive may 
this memorable pledge, yet, if we do inquire, let us go to j judge proper. And, should the fact turn out that such a 
the pith and marrow of the thing at once, and ask fora | pledge has been authorized, however E may disapprove of 
copy of Mr. Clay’s answer to Mr. Poinsetv’s letter of the | the course, I hope this House will not be indisposed to lis- 
28th September, where our Minister relates his conference | ten to any explanations the President may offer. 
with the Mexican Plenipotentiaries. He hoped that the! The gentleman from South Carolina wants a copy of the 
gentleman from Virginia would accept his amendment as | reply of the Secretary of State. Sir, that reply may not 
a substitute for his entire resolution, and if that gentleman ‘answer our inquiry : it may not even advert to the pledge 
desired to add any thing to it, he was willing it should be fatall. tł want to know trom whence the Minister derived 
in the shape of an explicit cali for more facts, more docu- | his authority. Ifany gentleman would prefer to have the 
ments, and not for opinions aud arguments. call contain the usual restriction with reference to disclo- 
Mr. H. said, he confessed that he was, in the first place, | sures, in the President’s opinion, injurious to the public 
opposed to any call on the subject, because he thought it | weltare, I have no objection to its being added. But the 
an act of supercrogation, as the very point of inquiry was | point Laim at, is the authority for the pledge—and I can- 
sufficiently elucidated by the information we already pos. | not consent to strike out the proposed part of my resolu- 
sessed, but he confessed he entertained the most unreserv- | tion, or to adopt that of the gentleman from South Caroli- 
ed and decided objections to the shape in which the gen- | na, under any other conditions than the securing of this in- 
tleman from Virginia had thrown hisinquiry, It seemed quiry. The answer of Mr. Clay may, very possibly, con- 
to him merely to furnish the President with a friendly ad- | tain matters which it would be very indiscreet to pubhsh | 
monition, that some new flaw had been discovered in this (to the World. Sir, Icare not one cent whether Mr. Clay 
splendid project of his Secretary of State, and we should | reprobated the conduct of the Minister or not: his cen- 
then have another long homily, ad capiandum, ‘to wash | sures will not answer my inquiry. He may censure Mr. 
the Black-a-Moor white?” Now, sir, let us confine our | Poinsett ever so severely, and yet the pledge may, never- 
Chief Magistrate to facts, and endeavor to restrain the ex- | theless, have been given, and it may have been warranted. 
cursions of that genius which seems happiest in declama- | Mr. DRAYTON regretted that so protracted a discus- 
tion 3 which supplies, with abundant facility, the argument ‘sion should have taken place in reference to what he could 
Gin spite of the fetters of the correspondence of his own | not but consider as an apparent, and not a real difference. 
Ministers) just at the point it is wanted, either for popular! He conceived the difference was occasioned by a mere 
effect, or general progelvtism. He confessed that he felt | misapprehension. ‘Ihe object of the gentleman from Vir- 
some apprehension, he could not say alarm, that, if the | ginia meets the idea of his colleague from South Carolina, 
gentleman’s resolution prevailed, we should have a most į and the proposition of his colleague is not at variance with 
ingenious disclaimer from the President, ina highly beau- | that of the gentleman from Virginia; one proposition was 
titul and eloquent dissertation, got up for the taste of the | more general—the other more specific. He had, there- 
lovers of fine writing and sentiment, without one jot of a | fore, risen to propose to his colleague, to let both propo- 
plain matter of fact substance in the whole paper. And|sitionsstand. The Executive will then be called on first 
he, for one, was at least desirous that he should give us a | to answer the query of the gentleman from Virginia, and 
cerlain letter, if there was a certain letter ; or to assign an | then to transmit the letter of Mr. Clay. 
adequate reason for its non-existence, or non-production. | Mr. HAMILTON said, he wished to make a single re- 
Mr. H. then moved to amend the amendment of Mr. | mark, in reply to the gentleman from Virginia. Ido not 
POWELL, by striking out all after the word requested, | desire, said Mr. H. by useless opposition to mere matters, 
and inserting the following : apparently, of form, to protract the debate, or consume 
“* To transmit to this House a copy of the answer of the | the time of the House. But I feel great reluctance in as- 
Secretary of State to Mr. Poinsett’s letter to Mr. Clay, | senting to his proposition, that I should modify my amend- 
dated Mexico, 28th September 1825.” ` | ment; and restrict the call, only, to certain parts of Mr. 
Mr. POWELL replied, that, if the gentleman from | Clay’s letter, in answer to Mr. Poinsett’s, of the 28th of 
South Carolina believed that he would co-operate in the | September, 1825. It is true, in diplomacy, as in mathe- 
process of whitewashing the acts of the President of the | matics, that certain parts, only, are not equal to the whole: 
United States, or of any other functionary of the Govern- | and I think, that the manner in which a co-ordinate branch 
ment, he was greatly mistaken. He did net come here | of Congress has been treated, on this very subject, ought 
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to admonish us of the imprudence of allowing, under an 
ever nice and cautious discretion, too wide a latitude to 
those who hold the shears, who are able, in the record, to 
cut in and cut out, justas suits their convenience or ne- 
cessity. The very different exhibition which the docu- 
ments, on the same subject, makes before each House, 
now, shows to what purposes of practical utility these an- 
gular cuts, in and out, may be applied. He could not, 
therefore, consent to this modification, unless advised by 
the indication of a general wish, on the part of the House, 
that it should be instituted. 

Before he took his seat, Mr. Hamrirow said, that he 
must be allowed to say one word to the gentleman from 
Virginia, who had declared that he did not believe Mr. 
Poinsett had had any authority from his own Gonernment, 
to hold the language which he had held to the Mexican 
Plenipotentiaries, which is disclosed in the despatch to 
Mr. Clay, No. 22. A contrary belief, with him, he confess- 
ed, was strengthened, by a confidence which he had in the 
discretion and intelligence of Mr. Poinsett, whom, he be- 
lieved, was incabable of holding such language, except 
by the unreserved sanction of his Government. Did I say 
believed ? said Mr. Hamitroy. I might, more properly, 
use a stronger term : for here, [holding up the documents} 
{ have the proof: Ay; not collateral or contingent, 
put, direct and positive. In a more essential particular— 
as to the meaning of the Government—what does Mr. 
Clay say, in his letter to Mr. Poinsett, under date the 9th 
November, 1825, in which he goes the whole, in extenso, 
on the subject of the pledge ? 

© There is a striking inconsistency in the line of policy 
which the United Mexican States would seem disposed to 
pursue towards the United States. They would regard 
these States as an American nation or not, accordingly as 
it shall suit their own purposes. In respect to commerce, 
they would look upon us as an European Nation, to be 
excinded from the enjoyment of privileges conceded to 
other American Nations. But when an attack isimagined 
to be menaced by Europe, upon the independence of the 
United Mexican States, then an appeal is made to those 
fraternal sympathies which are justly supposed to belong 
to our condition asa member of the American Family. 
No longer than about three months ago, when an inva- 
sion by France, of the Island of Cuba, was believed at 
Mexico, the United Mexican Government promptly call- 
ed upon the Government of the United States, through 
you, to fulfil the memorable pledge of the President of 
the United States in his message to Congress, of Decem- 
ber, 1823. What they would have done, had the con- 
tingency happened, may be inferred. from a despatch to 
the American Minister at Paris, a copy of which is here- 
with sent, which you are authorized to read to the Plen- 
ipotentiaries of the United Mexican States.” 

The contingency of our interference, then, in the event 
of the Island of Cuba being invaded by France, or, ergo, 
by any other European Power, is one, and the most im- 
portant, illustration which the Administration puts on 
Mr. Monroe’s pledge of December, 1823. Now, I will 
ask any man who hears me, whether the invasion of Cuba 
by an European power, or its peaceful transfer, is not a 
much more probable event than any attempted colonization 
of the American Continents, or any concerted effort of the 
combined Powers of Europe against the independence of 
the South American Republics ? Our Secretary of State, 
in authorizing Mr. Puinsett to read this despatch of Mr. 
Brown’s to the Mexican Plenipotentiaries, has indeed au- 
thorized him to pledge Mr. Monroe’s memorable declara- 
ration (not pledge) in the only contingency of probable 
danger that is ever likely to occur. ‘The. Secretary of 
State has indeed taken the bull by the horns, and it is use- 
less for us to talk about what Mr. Poisett may have said 
in a loose diplomatic talk, arguendo, when, by virtue of 
„ the previous instructions, he was: subsequently. authoriz- 


ed to pledge the country as bail for the whole sum of a 
larger and more probable danger. The House will ap- 
preciate the truth of this remark when they weigh ‘the 
import of Mr. Clay’s letter to Mr. Brown, in which he in- 
structs him to say to the French Government, that “qe 
could not consent to the oceupution of Cuba by any other 
European power than Spain, under any contingency what- 
ever.’ This, consent must mean fight, or it is sheer bul: 
lying. This, then, is the commentary which the Admin. 
istration have given to Mr. Monroe’s mere expression of 
an opinion ; they have made it applicable to an event alto- 
gether probable and full of danger. Whereas, Mr. Poin- 
sett’s had reference to an improbable contingency, although 
‘no doubt with instructions. For what man, who doés not 
participate in the dreams of the hero of Cervantes, be- 
lieves that the Powers of Europe will undertake a crusade 
to re-colonise the South American Republics, or assail their 
independence? But, that Spain may transfer Cuba, ‘and 
that it may be occupied by an European Power, under 
circumstances which would render it folly, or something 
worse, for us to interfere, is, to say the least of it, not be- 
yond the pale of a reasonable possibility. Mr. Poinsett 
has, therefore, given the pledge of his Government, under 
a contingency where we shall never be called upon to re- 
deem it. Mr. Clay has authorized him to stake it, where 


the hazard is probable, perilous, and, perhaps, immediate. : 


I think, therefore, having discovered that the Adminis- 
tration has given the most comprehensive range to the 
declération in question, which they have made a pledge, 
it supersedes the necessity of an inquiry on a subordinate 
point; though, I repeat, if we are to have an inquiry, let 
us have facts, not imposing and seductive statements, in 
which a pretty eloquence of a certain kind, is to stand in 
the place of every thing else, f 

Mr. TRIMBLE said, that he had no other information 
on the subject before the House, than that which had been 
printed, and laid upon the tables of all the members; but, 
from an examination of these, he felt fully satisfied that no 
such pledge had been given, as gentlemen scemed to ap- 
prehend, nor had any authority been given to make such 
a pledge. He had risen to correct a mistake of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Hasyrtox) in the expo- 
sition he had given of Mr. Monroe’s message. [Here 
Mr. T. quoted the letter of Mr. Clay to Mr. Poinsett, and 
of the former Secretary of State, to the American Minister 
at Paris.] All that is contained in this despatch amounts 
to this—that we will not consent that any other Power than 
Spain shall take possession of the provinces immediately 
in our own vicinity. Now, Task of gentlemen if we ought 
to consent? Certainly not : and this is all the letter, as 
expounded by reference to former instructions, declares. 
How far we should be inclined to go, in extremities, we 
do not say; nor is it prudent that we should. At the time 
the late President Monroe sent his Message to Congress, 
in which the declaration is made, which has been so often 
referred to, a Congress of Allied Sovereigns had been 
held at Treppau and Laybach, and another was proposed 
at Verona. The labor of these Congresses had been, in 
part, made public ; and a communication is said to have 
been, in consequence, made, in some way, by the Bri- 
tish Government to that of the United States. A clause 
of the secret treaty of Verona contained the following 
declaration : i 

‘cart. 1. The high contracting parties, well convinced 
that the system of Representative Government is as M- 
conipaiible with the monarchical principle as the maom 
of the sovereignty of the People is opposed to the princi- 


ple of divine right, engage, in the most solemn mamei. 


to employ all their means, and unite all their efforts, to 
put an end to the system of Representative Government 
wherever it is known to exist, in the States of Europe, 


and to prevent it from being intreduced into those States 


where itis not known.” 
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To this Article, all the Allied Sovereigns were mutually 
pledged. The British Government, conceiving these 
principles to be aimed, in part, at the principles of their 
free Constitution, became alarmed, and signified that they 
were ready to go hand in hand with this Government, so 
far as the United States would go, in protecting the Go- 
vernments of South America. “Mr. T. said, he did not 
know of any official authority for this statement, but 
this was the account published at the time, and gene- 
rally credited. It was after this, that the late President 
sent his message to this House. But though I do not 
know that this communication actually was made by the 
Government of Great Britain to our Government, I do 
know that the British acted precisely as they might have 
been expected to do, if such were the fact; and it was 

> under such circumstances, that the Message was sent, and 
by which its meaning is to be illustrated. Sir, what did 
the People of the United States say, or what will they 
_now say, to these words of the Allied Sovereigns? And 
what would they say, if an attempt should be made to en- 
force these doctrines, at the point of the bayonet? Sir, 
Tam willing to leave the People of the United States to 
judge how far this message pledges us to any alliance in 
aid of the South American States. It is said that we are 
pledged, and this pledge is said to refer to President 
Monroe’s Message; and Mr. Clay, in explaining it, refers 
to the letter to the Minister at Paris, to show what the 
United States would do, in case of extremities. And 
what does that letter say ? It only says that we will in no 
case consent to the seizure of the South American States, 
by any European power, except Spain. It goes no fur- 
her, 
as broad as gentlemen can wish, because I am satisfied 
no other pledge than what I have explained has ever been 
given.” 

Mr. LETCHER said, he thought an amendment might 
be suggested which would meet the wishes of all. His 
colleague, (Mr. WickxiFrz) wished to ascertain whether 
the American Government is under pledge to aid Mexico, 
in case she shall be attacked, and to bear the brunt of 
such an enterprise ? I wish the same. I wish it as one of 
the American People ; because all the People have adeep 
interest in knowing the fact. The proper source from 
which this knowledge is to be obtained, is the President of 
the United States. But the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is. apprehensive that, if we apply to the President, 
his reply will be accompanied with sundry arguments and 
explanations—that there will be a great deal of white- 
washing, and little satisfactory information. 

Sir, the gentleman need not be alarmed. The Presi- 
dent is to be called upon simply-to say, whether the lan- 
guage of our Minister is from authority or no? The an- 
swer will, it must, state the fact. If this statement shall 
afterwards be followed by ever so much argument, or 
whitewashing, it is of little moment—the fact will speak 
for itself, But the gentleman proposes to call for a letter 
of the Secretary of State. Sir, I know nothing about the 
letter alluded to; but it is not improbable that that letter 
May contain something which is calculated to affect the 
pending negotiations with Mexico. I presume an amend- 
ment can be offered which will meet the wishes both of 
my colleague and of the gentleman from South Carolina. 
I offer the following as a substitute for the resolution as 
amended. f 

Mr. L. was here about to offer a substitute, when— 

The SPEAKER said, the gentleman must be aware that 
no substitute could be in order, not being admitted by the 
rule ofthe House. 

Mr. FORSYTH and Mr. WRIGHT now rose to address 
the House; but the SPEAKER announced that the hour 
allotted to resolutions had expired; and was proceeding 
to the Orders of the Day, when— 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to postpone the Orders of the 


As to the present call, Iam disposed to make it’ 


Day, for the purpose of proceeding with the present dis- 
cussion. ` 

The motion prevailed—Ayes 82, Noes 71 ; and the de- 
bate was accordingly resumed. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, the aspect in which the proposition 
before the House presented itself to his mind, was some- 
what different from any he had heard stated in the course 
of the discussion. Mr. Poinsett, in his letter, of the 28th of 
September, 1825, detailing a conversation held by him, 
with the Ministers of the Mexican Government, in relation 
to the proposition in a pending negotiation, to place this 
country on a footing of equality with the other American 
Republics, states, that he observed, ‘that, against the 
power of Spain, they [the United Mexican States} had 
given sufficient proof that they required no assistance, 
and the United States had pledged themselves not to per- 
mit any other Power to interfere either with their inde- 
pendence, or form of Government; and that, as in the 
event of such an attempt being made by the Powers of 
Europe, we should be compelled to take the most active 
and efficient part, and to bear the brunt of the contest,” 
it was not just that we should be placed on a more unfa- 
vorable footing than the other American Republics. This 
has been treated as though understood to be the offer of a | 
pledge, by Mr. Poinsett, to the Mexican Minister. The 
language he uses, in my opinion, clearly imports no such 
thing. It speaks of something pasi—a pledge that had 
been made by the United States—not of one offered by 
him, or‘that had been offered by him, then, or at ‘any 
other time: of one before made by the United States to 
the world, or to the Powers of Europe. He evidently 
alludes to nothing that he had done, in obedience to 
instructions, or without instructions. ‘The allusion, most 
palpably, is to the declaration made by the late President, 
in his message, at the opening of the last Congress, and 
must have been so understood. In that message, the then 
President declares to the European Powers that it did not 
comport with our policy to interfere in any manner with 
their concerns, in their own quarter of the world, but that 
we could not view, without concern, any attempt to inter- 
fere with the Republics in this hemisphere, and that any 
attempt, on their part, so to interfere, would be viewed 
by us “as dangerous to our peace and safety,” as manifest- 
ing ‘an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 
This declaration of the President is, unquestionably, what 
Mr. Poinsett alluded to, and his language evidences his 
interpretation of the passage. 1 will not discuss the pro- 
position whether this declaration pledges the United. 
States to any particular course, to repel measures danger- 
ous to our peace. That question need not now be examin- 
ed, but its solution is not doubtful. 

But, Sir, this view satisfies me that the proposition ‘of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. HAMILTON) 
coupled with his suggestion to the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, (Mr. PowELL) does not indicate the true course for us 
to pursue. If the object be, as I understand it, to acquire 
information whether Mr. Poinsett’s declaration was autho- 
rized by the Executive, it is obvious that a call only for 
the answer of the Secretary to Mr. Poinsett’s letter, will 
not elicit it. The authority for the pledge, as well as the 
pledge itself, had existence prior to the date of the letter 
detailing the conversation about it. You might, from 
that answer, learn whether the Executive animadverted 
on the remarks of Mr. Poinsett; whether he censured 
him for an unauthorized act, or recognized his power, and 
commended its execution; or you might discover an 
omission to notice the subject at all. Grant, for one 
moment, that this is found to be the case; you might in- 
fer, from the omission, the existence of the authority, but 
we should have no distinct evidence of any authority be- 
ing given. This proposition, then, will fail of its object, 
and cannot obtain for us any useful information. ae 

I prefer the proposition of the gentleman from Virginia 


“question. 


` 
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to that of the gentleman from Kentucky, as modified on 
the suggestion of the gentleman from New York. Ifyou 
want information, you must seek it where it is to be had, 
in the Executive department of your Government. The 
committee have no more information than we have. In 
directing your inquiry to the committee, you can get no- 
thing. - Directit to the President, and you may get usef.l 
information. 1 want all the facts connected with the sub- 
ject, and am in favor of asking for the information where 
ÏI know it can be had. ‘When we get it, then it will be 
time enough to direct our Committee. But I am satisfied 
it will be found that the only authority the Minister at 
Mexico had, was the message of the late President of the 
United States, 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he was very unwilling to antici- 


` pate a discussion which seemed. properly to belong to a 


future occasion. He wished to abstain, at present, from 
every thing not immediately pertinent to the pending 
Sufficient for the day was the evil thereof. An 
occasion was approaching when it would, probably, be 


‘more proper to debate many of the important topics which 


had now been adverted to. 

He could have no objection to any proper inquiry, on 
this, or any occasion. He regretted the present motion 
only, as it might, perhaps, imply a censure on an officer 
of the Government abroad, when no censure might be 
deserved. , He did not feel at all certain that great blame 
attached any where. Mr. Poinsett’s expression might be 
somewhat too strong. Probably it was so: but still he 
thought it was quite evident that he referred to the mes- 
sage of December, 1323, and, therefore, his meaning was 
apparent enough. He, (Mr. W.) felt a good deal un- 
willing to impute blame, ina case where nothing was 
apparently wrong, but the mode of expression; and 
where it did not appear that any body had been misled. 
Still, there are several gentlemen who have expressed a 
confident opinion, that Mr. Poinsett had some authority, 
more than we know, for his declarations. He must, they 
say, have instructions, the letter or spirit of which bears 
him out in giving a pledge to the Mexican Government. 
For his part, he (Mr. W.) should be very much disap- 
pointed if it did not turn out that Mr. Poinsett spoke on 
no other authority than Mr. Monroe’s public message. He 
was confident it was so. The whole document convinced 
him of that. But as gentlemen thought otherwise as 
they insisted that Mr. Poinsett must have had some direct 
and complete authority for what he had said, he was in 
favor of the inquiry, for the satisfaction of such gentlemen. 

As to the declaration of the President, in 1823, the cir- 
cumstances which led, probably, to that declaration, had 
been stated, in general, by an honorable member from 
Kentucky. The proceedings of the Allied Powers, at 
Troppau, Laybach, and Verona, were well remembered ; 
and, in the course of the very year then expiring, the 
King of Spain had been established on his throne by the 
army of France. This army had marched into Spain, 
with the consent of the other Powers of Europe, except 
England. It had accomplished its ubjects. Ferdinand 
had been reinstated, by foreign force, in all his preroga. 
tives. Under these circumstances, the question was, how 
is it likely the Allied Powers will act towards the former 
Spanish Colonies in America. .Having succeeded in 
establishing such a government as suited them in Spain, 
herself, would they not, or might they not, be willing to go 
farther, and to assist the Spanish Monarch in re-conquer- 
ing his rebellious Provinces ? It was possible they might 
do this—perhaps it was not very improbable. “At this 
juncture, the President’s declaration was made. It was 
wrapped up, he would not say in mysticism, but certainly 
in phrases sufficiently cautious. The amount of it was, 
that this Government could not look with indifference on 
any combination among other Powers, to assist Spain in 
her war agzinst the South American States : that we coukl 


not but consider any such combination as dangerous or 


unfriendly to us: and that, if it should be formed,:it’ 
would be for the competent authorities of this Govern.’ 
ment.to decide, when the case arose, what course” our’ 
duty and our interest should require us to pursue, 

This was the substance of the declaration. He believed 
he might be, perhaps, the only member who, at that time, 
suggested, that this declaration, with all restrictions, was 
necessary to preserve our neutrality. It must, of course, 
happen, in every Government, that the Executive should 
undertake to speak, towards foreign nations, of the wishes 
and objects of the Government.’ It cannot be otherwise. 
But this it does on its responsibility. i General Washington 
proclaimed neutrality at the breaking out of the great 
European wars. But it was competent to the two Houses; 
to present him a law, the next day, declaring war. The. ` 
intercourse of nations could hardly go on, and one great 
end of an Executive would be defeated, if it could not | 
venture, on proper occasions, to express the views and : 
wishes of the Government. It is responsible for this, as 
for its other acts. 

Now he (Mr. W.) bad no question but that Mr. Poinsett, . 
was referring, merely, to this declaration. He did not 
speak of any pledge as given by him, or through him... 
He gave no present pledge, or assurance of any kind. He. 
was, evidently, speaking of something precedent—some- 
thing notorious; and that something was the declaration 
of 1823. Now, making allowance for incorrectness of 
expression, he saw nothing wrong. If he called any thing 
by a wrong name—if he called that a pledge which was 
no pledge—still it does not appear that he deceived them, 
or meant to deceive them with whom he dealt. : 

He was willing, also, to call for the answer to this let 
ter: for, although he did not see how the letter could | 
rest, for its authority, on a subsequent one, he had no ob. 
jection to see the whole.. er 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he would vote in favor of the 
amendment which had been proposed by the gentleman. 
from New York, (Mr. Verriancx) and against all the sub-, 
sequent amendments which had been moved. He 
would proceed to give his reasons. ee 

I presume, said Mr. B., the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Weasrmx) among others, alluded to me, when: 
he stated that some gentleman had expressed an opinion 
that our Minister to Mexico had authority to make the de- 
claration which he made to the Goyernment of that coun- 
try. [had other grounds for this belief beside mere opi- 
nion. It rests upon the uniform policy of the Executive 
branch of this Government, for several montis past, as dis 
closed by the documents upon our table. von 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. WEBSTER) is 
not certain there is blame any where. This opinion, I 
my judgment, cannot be supported. Had not Mexico 
refused to us the same treaty stipulation which she had 
granted to the Southern Republics? Had not the nego 
tiation arrived at a crisis? Was it not about to be dis- 
solved? In this critical. moment, our Minister, for the 
first time, declared they should grant us the same ad- 
vantages, beczuse we stood in the same relative situation 
towards them, with the other Republics of this hemise 
phere. We stood pledged to support both their indepen: 
dence and their form of government, against any Power 
except Spain, which should attempt to interfere with ei 
ther. If Mr. Poinsett has obtained a treaty upon false and 
unfounded declarations of ilhs nature, he is much, vay 2 
much, toblame. But this is notall. Hehas proceeded » 
much further. In the latter part of the same letter, he 


‘states as follows : “Ithen recapitulated the course of por 


** licy pursued towards the Spanish Colonies, by our Go 
“ veinment, which had so latgely contributed to secur 
“ their independence, and enabieé them to take their st 
“tion among the Nations of the Earth: and declared what 
e further we were ready to do in order to defend their rights 
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- “und reciprocity.” = : ; ` 
Sir, said Mr. B., I wish tosee the answer of the Secre-| The United States have had sufficient experience of 
` tary of State to Mr. Poinsett’s letter. In that letter he | the inconvenience and the danger of entangling alliances. 
has certainly given a full and candid expositicn of the | We once entered into such a treaty with France, and we 
state of the negotiation. It brought home distinctly to the | were compelled. to buy ourselves off at a great sacrifice. 
knowledge of our Govertiment, what kind of a treaty their | It is not my wish, said Mr. B., to be understood that this 
Minister had demanded, and the stipulations which he | Government ought not, under any circumstances, to de- 
had made for the purpose of obtaining it. If the answer | fend the independence of the Southern Republics. The 
to this letter should approve his conduct, in general terms; | principle for which I contend, is, that we should not be 
nay, if it should be silent upon the subject, the inference | bound to do so by treaty, but be left free to act, with a 
is irresistible, that our Executive wished the Mexican Go- | proper regard to our own situation, when the crisis shall 
vernment to grant us atreaty, under the impressions which | arrive. 
bad been made by his declarations. If they had not re-| This resolution should be referred to the Committee of 
solved to pursue this course of policy, it was their duty, | Foreign Relations. That Committee is, in its nature, con- 
promptly and decidedly, to disavow the'declaration ofj fidential. Let them inquire, in the first place, and, if they 
their Minister. A tacit assent is equally strong, andj want more information than they already possess, they can 
equally binding with an express assent. if our Gover- introduce a resolution for the purpose of obtaining it, by 
ment should obtain and accept a treaty upon the | the authority of this House. I do not want merely the 
‘stated tothe Mexican Government by Mr. Poinsett, it] instructions which were given to Mr. Poinsett. I do not 
would be a violation of every principle of good faith among | believe he received any express authority to form a treaty 
Nations, afterwards to attempt to extricate ourselves from | of alliance. It required no ghost to tell us that. 1 wish 
the pledge, by declaring that he had no instructions to|the Committee carefully to examine all the documents 
make such a stipulation. which have been published, or which may be in their 
Independent of any express instructions, there is suffi- | power, and report to this House, whether Mexico may not 
cient evidence in the documents before us, to create a be- fave been deceived, whether she had not sufficient autho- 
lief, that our Minister was not mistaken in the general po- | rity to believe we were pledged to support her indepen» 
licy and views of the Executive. When our Government Í dence, and whether, under this false impression, she might 
was invited to send Ministers to Panama, the terms of the | not grant us a treaty, according to our wishes. It is bet- 
invitation were explicit ; they could not be mistaken. We | ter to send the subject, at once, to that Committee. It will 
were informed that the two principal subjects which | go to them without restriction. It cannot be sent to the 
would engage the attention of the Congress, so far as the | President in that manner. We can only ask from him 


United States were concerned, would be our “resistance | for such information as may be communicated without 
„9r Opposition to the interference of any neutral Nation, | prejudice to the public interest. It is for these reasons 
in the question and war of independence, between the | that I give a decided preference to the amendment pros 

new Powers of the Continent and Spain,” and our ¢ op- | posed by the gentleman from New York. 
position to colonization in America by the European Pow-| Mr. F. JOHN SON, of Kentucky, said, he intended ta 
ers.” Mr. Obregon tells us, ‘after these two piincipal | say but little on the subject, as so much had already been 
subjects, the Representatives of the United States may be | said: that it seemed to him that gentlemen were too late 
occupied upon others.” Having presented this plain ex- | with objections to the declaration which had been made 
position of the views of his Government, he invited us to by Mr. Monroe. ‘There was a time when they would have 
send Representatives to the Congress of Panama, “ with | been appropriate—in 1823, about the time that Congress 
express instructions in their credentials, upon the two | met, the armies of France had overthrown the Constitu- 
principal questions.’ The letter of Mr. Salazar contains | tional Government of Spain, and re-established Ferdinand. 
substantially, the same declarations, in all his regal powers. That France, and the Allied Sove- 
Does the answer of the Secretary of State contain a reigns, flushed with this success against Constitutional 
whisper of dissent from the terms of this invitation? Do Government, it was believed that those Powers contem- 
we accept the invitation conditionally? Do we declare | plated making war on the Republics of South America and 
we could enter into no treaty of alliance, for the purpose | Mexico, and to re-colonize them—that, if they did make 
of carrying into effect the objects which the Southern Re- | such war, it would be a war against republican prigciples 
publics hadin view? No, Sir. On the contrary, the in-} —a war to exterminate constitutional governments: at 
vitation was accepted in the most general terms. There | this time it was, that Mr. Monroc, then President, declar- 
is one part of the letter of Mr. Salazar relating to this sub- | ed to this House, in his Message, that it was due to the 
ject, which deserves particular attention: He states, that | candor of this Government, to declare to the Allied Pow- 
“this is a matter of immediate utility to the American | ers of Europe, and to France, and to the World, that this 
States that are at war with Spain, and is in accordance with | Government will not view, with indifference,any attempt, 
the repeated decluraticns and protests of the Cabinet at | on their part, to make war against those Republics, forthe 
Washington.” Was Mr. Salazar mistaken, and, if he | purpose of re-colonizing them ; that such a war would be 
were, why did not the Cabinet'correct the mistake? Mr.! considered asa war against principle—a war against free 
B. observed, that he thought he had sufficiently shown it | Governments—that it would tend to endanger our own in- 
was nota mere opinion, without facts to support it, which stitutions, and disturb our peace and repose ; and that, 
had induced him to believe Mr. Poinsett was authorized therefore, we could not be idle spectators of the conflict, 
to make the declarations which he had made to the Mex- | This declaration was made at a moment of supposed im- 
ican Government. minent danger ; and then was the time for objections ; then 
Iconfess, said Mr. B., it appears to me, that the great | was the time for him, who disapproved the sentiment, to 
danger of the mission to Panama, is, that our Government speak out: or, will gentlemen say it meant nothing ? 
will there pursue this course of policy. If Ishall be con-| Did not every one in this House know, and understand, 
vinced this will not be the case, I will give my consentto} whatit meant? Yes, Sir, gentlemen knew what it meant : 
‘the mission. Asto Cuba and Porto Rico, I echo the sen-{ it meant, if the Allied Powers of Europe, and France, 
timents of the President with all my heart. I would not] should make war on the South American Republics, to 
agree that any nation on earth should wrest those islands! put down and exterminate those Governments—fhat,hav« 
Vor. FL~LS ‘ 
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ing so made war against free Governments, if successful 
: there, that the next effort would be against this country 
to extinguish here the last trace of republican institutions, 
and establish legitimate dynasty ; it was a declaration that 
he would not wait until they had approached our firesides 
—that we would meet the danger at the threshold ; it was 
a declaration founded upon a sense of our duties, for the 
preservation of our libertics—the declaration, or pledge, 
as some call it, was not made to the Southern Republics; 
it was not made to France, or to England, or to the Al- 
lied Powers; it was no pledge to any one ; it wasa decla- 
ration, founded upon considerations of the defence of our 
own institutions; it was made with a view to our own 
safety, and not with a view to alliances with any other Go- 
vernment or country ; and I, for one, am not prepared to 
take it back. It has had its effect; the Alied Powers 
abandoned their intention of making war on Mexico. and 
Colombia ; it has given peace and security to the liberties 
of the Southern Republics, and has added glory to our own 
country, And shall we now take ithack ? Takeit back, 
now the danger is over, after all the ends intended are 
consummated, and peace and tranquillity rests over the 
land! Lsaid, before, if gentlemen were not willing to 
stand by the declaration thus made by Mr. Monroe, they 
ought to have objected to it at the time. What! said Mr. 
J, ave gentlemen willing to take that declaration back 
now, after it has had its effect—after it has given peace to 
those Republics, fame and security to our own Govern- 
ment, and tell Europe—tell the Allied Powers, that it 
meant.nothing—that it was a mere jest-—the declaration 
of a President, without a meaning, and they ought not to 
have regarded it? Whois here ready to say so ?—to say 
he will not defend the rights and Jiberties of his country 
to the last? No, Sir, there is no gentleman, upon a re- 
currence of the same dangers to this country, but what 
would speak and act the same language. Even now,Sir, 
would gentlemen view with indifference and unconcern; 
an attempt, by the Allied Powers, to colonize Mexico and 
"Texas, to prosirate the efforts of that country for liberty 
and independence, and fix apon ita legitimate dynasty ? 
Such a country, i extent, population, and fertility, coter- 
minous to our fronticrs, placed in possession of the Allies, 
would afford to them, in their crusade against the liberties 
of man, a position and resources where they might con- 
centrate a force to any amount, which they might, with 
great facility, wicld against us, and enable them to wage 
hh war of the most disastrous kind, which, without Mexico 
and Texas, they will never be able to do. Sir, the impor- 
tance of such ù step, on the part of the Allicd Powers, 
and the serious and alarming consequences which might 
arise out of it to us, are too obvious to need elucidation ; 
and, is there any one herc, who is, prepared to say, he 
would be indifferent to such an event? If there is, Pam 
not the one. 
I repeat, Sir, that this was no pledge to any Govern- 
ment or to any Nation, There was nothing mystical in 
the declaration, as some have pretended. It was an open 
declaration of the views of President Monroe of what was 
the true interest and policy in the event then contemplat- 
ed, for this country to pursue, to preserve its liberty, and 
to perpetuate its union, It was founded upon a consider- 
‘ation of our own rights and our own duties, in preserv- 
ing our own institutions ; and it was responded to by the 
People of this country—it met the approbation of all. 
Yes, Sir, Mr. Monroe received. more eclat for this act, 
than any other of his. whole administration. And who 


can tell what would have happened, if this ground had | 


not been assumed ; would all have now been peace and 
prosperity ? ; ane 

But, the gentleman from Pennsylvania says this has 
beef the policy pursued. by the Administration for the 
last three months, (or few months) and that he would not 
sanction it... Why did the gentleman say such had been 
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former Administration ? Is that the reason ? ey 
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past ? Why did he not say for nearly three years past? Ig 
it because, in the meantime, another President has beeg 
elected? Is it because another Administration, in part, 
has succeeded to the former, that the gentleman will not 
sanction what he expressly or tacitly approved under that 


That gentleman, and also others, have said, that Mr. 
Poinsett has given a pledge to Mexico, in case of wat on 
that country, that this nation will “bear the brunt of the 
contest.” “Mr. Poinsett has given no such pledge—he 
had no authority to make such a one. Mr. Poinsett, it is 
admitted, may not have been as cautious and clear in -his 
expressions, as, perhaps, he ought to have been. -He 
says, he told the Mexican Minister, ‘that, as in the event 
of such an attempt—ian attempt to re-colonize Mexico, ` 
and overturn her Government by a war against Republi- 
can principles, is to what Mr. P., in my opinion, alludes) 
—in such an attempt, says Mr. Poinsett, ‘we would be 
compelled to take the most active part, and to bear the 
brunt of the contest.” Weye we pledged to Mexico to 
do so? No, Sir. Are we compelled, by any treaty, with 
any Power, todo so? No, Sir. Mr. Poinsett, clearly, 
has allusion to the declaration of Mr. Monroe, that our 
own self preservation would impel us to this course, in f 
such an event. ‘hat, perhaps, 1s what he meant. Fhe | 
intended to go further than the true policy of this coun- į 
try, in such an event, would call for, he was wrong, But 
who can tell what such an event might induce us todo? - 
He was wrong, perhaps, to use the expression, without 
detining its extent and meaning ; unless, indeed, Mexico 
understood it to stop at the point I have mentioned. The 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Hamrrron) has read 
a part of the letter of the Secretary of State to Mr. Poin- 
sett, in which allusion is also made to the declaration in 
the President’s Message of the 2d December, 1823 ; and , 
I, with that gentleman, think that it is sufficient to show, 
Without further evidence, that the allusions of Mr. Poin- 
sett were to the policy laid down in that Message ; and, I 
presume, that, if the present Administration have said.or - 
done any thing in relation to that subject, it will be found 
to be in strict conformity with the principles and policy 
of that declaration. Gentlemen, he believed, were mis- 
taken, in supposing that Mr. Poinsett had given any such 
pledge. The fact of the Mexican Minister having refus- 
ed to sign the treaty, because Mr. Poinsett would not 
make the pledge, ought to be conclusive, that he neither 
has made, nor intended to make, such a pledge-—he had 
no power to make it, 

Gentlemen talk about the President’s making promises, 
&e, which may involve us in difficulties, as if he had ei- 
ther the power or the inclination to do so. Sir, what can 
the President do? Suppose the Allied Sovereigns should 
make war on Republican principles, and commence their 
operations in Mexico, or in any other war that shall beor — 
may be contemplated, tending to endanger our country, l 
what does his duty require of him to do? It is bis boun- 
den duty to watch the movements of any and all countries 
that shall exhibit or indicate such an intention, and com- 
municate to this House the facts ; and it is our place and 
our duty to adopt such measures as shall effectually and 
efficiently defend our country. This is all he can doin 
such an event, and it is all that he will do—he will. not 
transcend his tights, by taking upon himself more than 
belongs to hi. It remains for us to approve oF disap- 
prove the measures he may recommend, or to adopt such 
others, in their stead, as our judgments shall approve. 

I, for one, am not prepared to take back the declaration 
thus made by Mr. Monroe—a declaration, founded, 1 re- 
peat, with a view to our own safety and the defence of 
our own country ; with a view to the perpetuation of our 
own independence and our own happiness, against the. 
combined aggressions of the ied Sovereigns of Europe 
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and not made with a view of forming entangling alliance, 
on our part, with any nation. A happy and glorious re- 
sult has been produced ; the Allied Powers relinquished 
all further designs against America—North and South : 
‘the danger is gone by—I, for one, will not take it back, 
and tell the Allied Sovereigns and the world it meant no- 
thing. j 

: ME McDUFFIE said, he should be sorry if the inten- 
tion of the House should be defeated by a mere question 
about form. For himself, he considered it as of Httle 
consequence, whether the inquiry was made by the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations or by the House. It was of 
~ much more importance that the inquiry, in whatever mode 
© it might be presented, should cover the whole ground. 
` ‘He had no objections. that it should be made specific, if 
that form was preferred by any gentleman, but, in that 
case, it should be accompanied by a general modification 
as to disclosures injurious to the public good. He, there- 
‘fore, suggested to his colleague the expediency of modi- | 


trust not; Sir. The Executive is the proper, and the on- 
ly proper, source of this information. If we had the let- 
ter of Mr. Clay to Mr. Poinsett, that will not give us the 
information we are seeking. It is evident, from the do- 
cuments, that the Government of Mexico did not under- 
stand the conversation in which Mr. Poinsett used the ex- 
pression alluded to, as being itself the pledge to which 
he refers ; it is evident, from the very expression, that ` 
both our Minister and theirs refer to some other and pre- 
vious pledge, not to any he was then giving. Yet, if the 
gentleman thought any important light would be thrown 
upon the discussion by the production of that letter, the 
resolution might contain both calls. 

Mr. F. JOHNSON observed, in reply to Mr. McDUF- 
FIE, that he thought he had said that the message of Pre- 
sident Monroe did not pledge this Government to any bo- 
dy ; but that the declaration had been made under a sense 
of our own rights, and with the intent that others should 
remember them. I said, that this declaration had had the 


fying his amendment, by adding ‘such parts of the an-} most salutary effects. Sir, it had—the declaration has an- 
swer of the Secretary of State to Mr. Poinsctt’s letter to į swered its object—it has had the effect that was intended. 
Mr. Clay, dated Mexico, 28th September, 1825, and num- į E consider it a credit to the country, and I am not prepar- 


bered 22, as relate to a supposed pledge of the United | ed to take back any part of it. 


States,” and adding to it the words moved by the gentle- 
` man from Kentucky, (Mr. Lercuer) so that the whole 
should read : : 

© Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to transmit to this House a copy of such parts 

. of the answer of the Secretary of State to Mr. Poinsett’s 

= letter to Mr. Clay, dated Mexico, 28th September, 1825, 
and numbered 22, as relate to a supposed pledge of the 
United States; and, also, to inform the House whether 

` the United States have, in any manner, made any pledge 

_ tothe Governments of Mexico and South America, that 
the United States would not permit the interference ofj 
any foreign Power with the independence or form of Go- 
vernment of those nations ; and, if so, when ? in what man- 

- ner? and to what extent?” 

` Mr. HAMILTON expressed his willingness to accept of 
this as a modification of his amendment. 

Mr. MCD. proceeded : One word, Sir, to the gentleman 
from Kentucky, (Mr. F; Jounson.) That gentleman as- 
sumes that the Message of President Monroe does, in ef- 
fect, operate as a pledge that the United States will, by 
force, if necessary, resist any attempt at interference with 
the independence of the South American States. 

{Here Mr. JOHNSON expressed dissent. ] 

- Sir, E will not now go into an examination of the Mes- | 
sage of President Monroe, but I solemnly enter my pro-; 
test against any such construction of that Message, as that | 
the United States are bound to send to the South Ameri- į 
can States, and enter into treaties to aid them. If suchis | 
the construction put upon that Message by the present, 
Administration of the Government, I disclaim and protest ! 
agamst it. H 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, thought it would be more pro- ' 
per to call on the President of the United States for this ' 
information, than to obtain it through the Committee on: 
Foreign Relations. The Executive is the proper branch | 
of this Government to give information touching the fo-! 
reign relations of the country. Ifthe House shall direct į 
a Committee to obtain this information, all that Committee | 
can do will be, to go to the Executive and get it—why 

+ should not this House ask it directly? The gentleman 
from- South Carolina, (Mr. Hamizroex) has told us, that! 
there have been, already,examples of the process of white: 

: washing the measures of the Administration. Sir, I am 
quite at a loss to understand to what the gentleman al- 

- dudes. Does he refer to the documents which accompa- 

-nied a late message of the Executive ? or does he refer to 

-< the present resolution? Does he mean to say, that, by 
endeavoring to amend his resolution, gentlemen have 


Mr. HAMILTON, in reply to Mr. WOODS, of Ohio,ob- 
served, that he was not in his seat when he propounded 
his interrogatory to him. But he would inform that gen- 
tleman, that, when the Report of the Committee on Fo- 
reign Relations comes up for discussion, he would endea 
yor to make sufficiently explicit what he meant by “white- 
washing,” &c. For the present, ‘sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. POWELL said, if he understood the amendment, 
as now modified, it was, in substance, the same as that 
which he had himself offered, and he could assure the 
House that he had no such partiality for his own resolu- 
tion as to perplex the House by insisting on their determin: 
ing which they should adopt; believing the amendment 
to be, in fact, equal to his own, he should very heartily 
acquiesce, should it be sanctioned by the House. His 
object was not to criminate any body. He had, however, 
an ulterior object in presenting his resolution to the Tlouse 
—-an object directly the reverse of that desired by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Jonson.) He wishes 
the pledge of Mr. Monroe to be recognized and adhered 
to; I wish that, if any pledgé is supposed to have been 
given by Mr. Monroe, this House shall prostrate such a 
pledge, and proclaim to the world that they do not hold 
it lawfully made, or binding on the country. If, in an- 
swer to our inquiry, the Executive shall say that the 
country is pledged, I shall then move that this House dis- 
avow such an understanding. 

Yet, I do not say that the United States shall never res 
sist, by force, an interference, however violent or danger- 
ous, with the South American States; but Ido not choose 
to pledge this Government to any alliance beforehand. 
When such a case shall arise as will justify it, let us inter- 
pose by the strong hand of power; but, in the mean- 
while, jet us remain free from all pledges of alliances. F 
can assure gentlemen on both sides of the House, that I 
have no wish, in this affair, to throw the burden of crimi- 
nality from one shoulder to another, I impute criminality 
to no one, and I trust it will turn out than none exists, 

Mr. VERPLANCK suggested, that the amendment of 
Mr. McDUFFIF should be modified, by substituting for 
the words “supposed pledge,” the words “the pledge 


i therein mentioned.” 


Mr. McDUFFIE accepted this modification, and, thus 
modified— ; . 

Mr. POWELL accepted the amendment of Mr. Me- 
DUFFIE, and adopted itashisown, 

[The question, therefore, from this point in the debate, 
was between Mr. POWELL’S resolution and that of Mr- 


showed that they thought it wanted. whitewashing? 1| WICKLIFFE.] 
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Mr. VERPLANCK, after thanking the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucuanxax) for- his support of 
the amendment as at first offered, by himself, and stat- 
ing that Mr. B.-had anticipated him in some of his views, 
which he therefore would not repeat, said, that the 
question now was, whether the inquiry shall go to a 
Committee of the House, or to the President of the 
United States. He thought the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had very clearly shewn that the first of these 
courses was, on many accounts, to be preferred. He 
should not repeat the arguments by which that gentle- 
man had so ably supported his position. There was 
one other ground on which it might be maintained, and 
-which he believed the gentleman had not adverted to. 
The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Jouxson) has said 
that the danger is over ; and he says truly—the foreign 
danger is over. But still there is another danger at 
home : the danger of precedents in interpreting the 
Constitution. 

The late President of the United States had made a 
public declaration in his message to this House, which 
was right and just in itself, and was hailed by the whole 
American People with great enthusiasm ; and it was 
supported, as far as necessary, by the authorities of the 
country, but its terms were very vague and indefinite 
—perhaps purposely so, that it might not commit the 
country. But, though thus indefinite in itself, it went to 
the other side of the Atlantic, where it assumed a very 
different form. Jt was used by our ministers abroad, and 
considered of so definite acharacter as to be bargained on 
in obtaining commercial privileges. 


| lation to the nations of both continents. And while; on, 
the one hand, we give notice that we shall repel all: ags 
gression on tie liberties of this continent, we may, with, 


we will not go. We may make this pointa rallying point 
for the Constitution. But where can we take this stand 
| but on a report of a Committee of this House? Gentle- 
men wish us to call on the President to give us full infor. 
mation on the subject of this supposed pledge—well sir, 
supposing he does so—will this enable us to get any ex. 
pression by the People of their sense of their own rights ?. 
No sir. I hope, therefore, that the resolution will pass in, 
its original form. : 

Mr. REED said he was in favor of the amendment.. 
We wish to ask for information, and, sir, where is it? 
Sir, the President alone has got it; and why should 


we ask him through a committee ? Is it in order that. that. 


committee may express its view of the conduct of this, 
Government with respect to pledges ? Is that the object 
aimed at ? Sir, this may be proper, or nut—but let us get 
the information—let us get it in adirect form—not by any 
circuitous mode—not accompanied by glosses and com- 
mentaries which may render its meaning doubtful. 
very possible I may go with the gentleman from New York 
in his views of what we ought to declare on the subject 


of the South American States: but to assume, gratuitous-. 


ly, before any answer is given, that it will be of such and 
such a kind, and that then we must do so and so, is in my 
judgment wholly improper. . 

Mr. COOK thought that, whether this Government, 
as a Government, had acted right or not, in making: 
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great deliberation, take ground as to the extent to which: 


It is; 


Now, sir, E open the Constitution, and Task, where is}a certain declaration at a former period, was what 


the power, on. the part of the Executive Department of | need not now be inquired into : seeing that the latest ofi»; , 


this Government, to give any such pledge ? 1 find that | cial act of the Government has declared expressly that our. 
Congress has the power to declare war, and the President | Commissioners have no power, by their instructions, to 


to make treaties ; but I find no power given to the Presi- 
dent to commit the nation to any pre-determined line of 
policy. 

But gentlemen say the honor of the country is commit- 
ted—a bargain has been made on this pledge. Well sir, 
suppose some unexpected state of shings should arise 
in the internal coucerns of these South American Repub- 
lics; suppose, for example, that one of the Provinces 
should resist the authority of the new Government, on a 
question, perhaps, concerning the introduction of religious 
liberty, (and that is a topic on which our Government 
seems pecuharly anxious) and in this juncture of affairs, 
the Government of that Republic should call on this Gov- 
ernment to redeem its pledge : could we turn round and 
tell them that no pledge had ever been given? Could we 
deny to thein, after the pledge had been made the basis of 
a commercial bargain, that the President of the United 
States had no authority to give such a pledge ? Sir, this 


appears to me to be one more step towards increasing the | 


power of the President, and making this House and the 
Senate in effect nothing—e mere registering assembly to 
give a formal sanction to the decrees of the Executive. 

Sir. 1 would say to these Governments at once, that no 
formal pledge had been given, or could be given, by the 
President; that, in the declaration referred to, the Govern- 
ment had done wisely perhaps, but nothing more ; beyond 
a declaration, the Executive had no right to go. Sir, do 
not let us deceive Foreign Governments, nor let them be 
deceived. 

Sir, Į am not one of those whe have any great terror on 
the subject of usurpation—but, step by step, we may go 
on until we alter the Constitution. It is in this way that 
governments become changed by the lapse of time, and 
assume at length an entircly new character. New power 
is gradually given as to forcign politics, and at last we be- 
come entangled in foreign alliances, 

This, too, might be a very proper occasion for this House 
to express its views as to the posture of this country in re- 


besides, does not the Secretary of State, in his answer to. 
Salazar, disavow that this Government is to make any for- 
eign alliances ? 
of this House for an elaborate report on the relations of. 
this Government in ull time to come. 
and do no good. Resolutions of this kind, though entis- 
tle effect on our successors. I want merely the informa- 
tion now asked for. I would however suggest a modifi- 
cation of the resolution by inserting the words ‘< or other- 
wise,” 
according to the Constitution. According to the Constitu« 
tion, we know that the Executive could give no such 
pledge—he has not the power. But if we ask whethera 
pledge has been given, whether constitutionally ‘ or other- 
wise,” the fact, if it has happened, must come out. If 


any such pledge has been given by Mr. Monroe, it is cers. 


tainly a departure from his own policy ; and if by the pre- 
sent Executive, itis against the very last act of his in re 
lation to these South American Republics. 

Mr. FORSYTH thought that any such clause was um 
necessary. There is but one mode by which the Go- 


vernment of the United States can be pledged to any act,- 


or course of policy, and that is accoring to the Constitu 
tion. It is for this reason that I object te having this 
inquiry directed to the President. Sir, will you ask the 


President whether the Government of the United States: 
is pledged ? And what will be his answer ? Can he send- 


us a treaty ? No, sir, he has none to send. Thatthe has 


none, is proved by the fact that we are invited, according: 
to his opinion of the invitation, to go toa designated place: 


to make one. Why, then, will yeu go to the President? 


The Minister has held official language—that -is. plains: 
and what, sir, is his language worth? Jt is worth:as: 


| much as the official language of an American Minister 


H 


compromit the neutrality of this country, why should we. 
seek any thing to the contrary of a previous date ? And. 
Sir, I am opposed to send to a committee ° 


{am not prepared: 
for a long string of resolutions which can excite debate. . 


tled to respect, are but things of a moment, and have lit-: 


after those which speak of a pledge being given. 
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in any part of the world. Do you ask what was his autho- | approved in this country. Sir, I approve of it myself, if 

rity for using this language? He used it by virtue of his | it is rightly understood, but I strongly disapprove of it, if 

plenipotentiary powers, and under the instructions of his | it commits to any alliance: with the South American Go- 

Chief. Has not the President sent to this House docu- | vernments. I will now, however, resume the history of 

ments which produce every where the deepest impres- | what passedin the House. A gentleman from Kentucky, 

sion? And are they not fully, and in every particular, a| thinking that this declaration of the President was only a 

justification of such language as our Minister has held ? | declaration of the President, introduced a resolution cor- 

Ht is the language of the Secretary of State: he, too, | responding in tone with the language in the message. It 

| speaks to the. American nations of the memorable pledge | is in these words : 

. of the President of the United States. What willyougo| ‘‘ Resolved, é¢c. That the People of these States would 
to the President for? Doyou wish to know if the lan- | not see, without serious inquietude, any forcible interpo- 
guage is justified by the spirit of his instructions ? Sir, it | sition by the Allied Powers of Europe, in the behalf of 
must be, Some gentlemen, perhaps, may find arguments | Spain, to reduce to their former subjection those parts of 

_ to satisfy themselves that the language is not justified to | the Continent of America which have proclaimed and 
its whole extent : but -nothing short of the recall of the | established for themselves, respectively, Independent Go- 
Minister can satisfy this nation that the language is not ap- | vernments, and which have been solemnly recognized by 
proved. Sir, the language of a Minister is something—it | the United States.” © s f ` 
goes for something. He says we are pledged: we are|. The resolution took the ordinary course: it was refer- 
called on to redeem the pledge ; and he has given to the | red to a Committee of the Whole House on the State of 
Mexican Government such assurances that they infer we | the Union, and there it slept until the last day of the ses- 

. will fulfil this pledge. A question then presents itself— | sion. The gentleman thus distinctly stated that, as there 

. by what power has the President acted? Where is the | was not the remotest danger that the contingency con- 

sanction of such an act in the Constitution ? Has the Exe- | templated in the resolution would actually take place, he 

cutive trenched on the powers of this House and of the Se- | had not called itup. Sir, the meaning of this declaration 
nate ? Sir, itis a grave inquiry, and one which it is proper, | was in nowise contingent or doubtful; it was perfectly 
an every account, should be submitted to a committee. | understood without the protest which the honorable gen- 

Sir, Iam agreeably surprised to see the interest which | tleman from Massachusetts says he then made, (and which 
this matter has excited; yet I cannot but be surprised. | T had not the good fortune to hear and that of a gentle- 

The President of the United States is the official organ to | man from Virginia, not now in his seat; it was perfectly 

express the will and guard the interests of the People, in| understood by the House as nothing more than a mere 

their intercourse with foreign Powers. declaration. The Government, it seems, has since occa- 
Is it strange he should presume to call a message to this | sioned it to become something more, and the object of 

House, not disapproved, a pledge? How often have we | the present resolution, as I understand it, is to reduce this 

been told that the mere report of a branch of an Executive | formidable pledge back to its original importance asa 

Department was adopted, and bound this House and the | mere declaration of the President of the United States te 

Executive, because an appropriation had becn made to | the Congress of the United States. : 

execute a part of it? Has not an act been passed, which| . If gentlemen suppose that any thing we shall get from 

recognizes as contemplated a great system of internal im- | the President will put it in a different light, the resolution 

provement, upon which there has been neither vote nor | ought to be directed to the President. 1 de not, and L 

examination by Congress? There is a still deeper exam- | trust, therefore, that the amendment will be rejected, and 
le : a law has been construed and executed, not accord- | that the original motion will prevail. 

ing to the law itself, but according to the construction| Mr. MALLARY said, that it seemed to him the resolu- 
contained in the message’ of a former Presiden‘ of the | lion was not understood. The real point of inquiry was, 
United States—the Slave act ; and this, because the con- | by what authority Mr. Poinsett had made the declaration 
struction was not disapproved by Congress. Important | in question to the Mexican Minister. Now, the matter 
consequences followed this construction : large sums of | seemed to be understood in a different way. An entirely 
Money were spent—a war ensued—and one hundred hu- | distinct question had been substituted for the original in- 
man victims perished on a barren and distant shore. Is it quiry, and the resolution had been so worded, that he 
surprising that the President should now make a similar | doubted if it would be of any use. We are now; it seems, 
presumption, in a case similar, although not so strong ? | to inquire if the United States have given any pledge re- 
in 1823, a President of the United States made a very im- | cognized by the Constitution to those Governments. But 
portant and striking declaration on the subject of our future | we deny that the Executive can pledge the United States, 
policy in relation to the South American States. No dis- | We suppose, from the papers, that our Minister pretend- 
approbation was expressed by Congress ; and therefore, | ed to give a pledge, which neither he nor the President 
it is considered as approved, and asa fair expression of the | had a right to give. We deny that any pledge can con- 
will of Congress. Sir, I object to all such inferences ; stitutionally exist at all; and, if it has been given, what 
but these are more defensible in our forcign intercourse | we want to know is, by what authority. 
than at home. Permit me to bring the facts on this sub-| Mr. WRIGHT said, he rose to say a word in reply to 
ject before the House. I was at that time present in the | the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Forsyra.) From the 
House; and I confess, that, when the message was read, | gentleman’s speech on this subject on Saturday, a report 
1 was startled at its boldness. It was so different from | of which I hold in my hand, it appears he was then of 
the ordinary tone of that gentleman’s communications, | opinion the inquiry should be directed to the President, 
that we were all at a Joss to account for it. But, sir, | He thought then the committee had no information to 
the mystery was soon explained. We soon saw, that, | give. I thought he was correct then, aud I agreed with 
however bold this declaration might appear to be, there į him. Now he thinks we ought to direct the inquiry to 
had been no imprudence in making it, because there|the committee! What has effected this change in his 
was, in fact, no danger. This declaration followed a de- | mind? Has any thing transpired in the interim to effect 
termination of another Government. That Government! it? itis sudden. Ido not know, and cannot imagine, 
had declared to the other Cabinets of Europe, by an offi- | what has effected it, and I cannot changé too. I must 
cial conversation with France, that it would not sce, with} agree with the opinion expressed on Saturday, with 
indifference, any interference with Spanish America, and | which I concurred, unless E too can see some cause for 
our declaration came in tagging behind that official con- change, or be advised that the committee has now more 
versation, The declaration itself was, I believe, generally | information than it then had. 
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Mr. FORSYTH, who just returned into the Hall, said, 
‘that the accidental absence from the House for a moment, 
had prevented him from hearing what had been said by a 
gentleman from Ohno, (Mr. WRIGHT.) A mutual friend had 
just informed him that the gentleman had spoken of ‘a differ- 
ence between the upinion of Mr. F. on this discussion and 
in the discussion of Saturday. No such difference existed. 
His opinion of Saturday had undergone no change. The 
gentleman had probably been misled by judging of his 
(Mr. F’s) opinions by what was published for him, and 
not from what he had spoken for himself. He requested 
that gentlemen would hereafter confine their remarks to 
what he said, and not to what was reported for him. Lan- 
guage and sentiments were frequently imputed to him, 
never uttered or conceived by him. In one of the public 
journals of this city, (the National Journal) the errors 
were so frequent and so remarkable, as to induce him 
almost to fear that he was purposely misrepresented. He 
had not complained, as he was not answerable for the er- 
rors:of the Reporter. In the paper which he held in his 
hand, (the National Intelligencer, ) his remarks, when be 
first addressed the House, were reported with substantial 
accuracy. His explanatory remarks were altogether mis- 
taken. ` He had said that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions had no information to give to the House. But that 
he presumed that the desire of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky was, that an inquiry should be made into the pro- 
priety of the language used by our Minister, and of the 
instructions on which it was founded; and if that was his 
wish, he ought to make the language of his resolution 
more specific. It would then present a very important 
question. . The resolution had since been modified, and 
it does now present a very important question. ‘That, sir, 
is my opinion to-day—it was my opinion on Saturday last. 
T am persuaded that neither the Committee of Forcign 
Relations nor the President of the United States have any 
information to give the House, of which it is not already 
possessed. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said, that he was so very unfortunate 
as not to be able to vote for either of the two resolutions 
before the House. Onc of those resolutions requires the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to inquire whether, in any 
manner, according to the Constitution, a pledge has been 
given by this Government, that it will aid the South Ame- 
rican States ina certain contingency. Now, sir, the only 
constitutional way of giving any pledge of this kind is by 
treaty. But we have no treaty. We know this already. 
But this is not the real object of the House. The real 
object of the inquiry grows out of the papers which have 
been submitted to us. What E want to know is, whether 
our Minister has been instructed to give any pledge. Ido 
not want to know whether any contract exists by which 
he was constitutionally authorized to use the language he 
did, but whether he was authorized in any manner what- 
ever. Unless this expression is altcred I cannot vote for 
either of the resolutions. The subject I consideras one of 
high import. This House ought to know—this nation 
ought to know—whcther the Government of the United 
od States recognizes any such pledge as that referred to 
by Mr. Poinsett. Without saying what ought to be the 
conduct of this House, I wish first that we should have 
the information. As the resolutions are now framed, we 
ask a question that can only be answered in the negative. 
We ask if aconstitutional pledge has been given. Why, 
sir, the President will, of course, answer ‘*No.. You know 
that a constitutional pledge can only be given by a treaty 
as well as I do.” 

Mr. POWELL said he was satisfied that gentlemen 
would defeat their own object, and he therefore suggested 
to the gentleman from South Carolina, the omission of the 
words, ‘$ constitutional manner.” 

. M McDUFFIE assented, and these words were strick- 
en out. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he did not know whether, | 
he was to consider himself as the parent of the resolution 
in its present shape or only as its god-father. It was very 
immaterial to him which. But he wished to have a look at 
another document ; and be therefore moved to add the 
following-amendment at the end of the resolution : 

“ And, also, to communicate to this House a copy of 
the communication from our Minister at Mexico, in which 
he informed the Government of the United States that 
the Mexican Government called upon this Government to 
fulfil the memorable pledge,” &c. 

The amendment was adopted, without opposition, and 
the whole resolution, thus amended, read as follows : 

< Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to transmit to this House a copy of such parts of 
the answer of the Secretary of State to Mr. Poinsett’s 
letter to Mr. Clay, dated Mexico, 28th September, 1825, 
and numbered 22, as relates to the pledge of the United 
States therein mentioned ; and, also, to inform this House 
whether the United States have, in any manner, made 
any pledge to the Governments of Mexico and South 
America, that the United States would not permit the in- 
terference of any foreign Power with the independence 
or formof government of those nations ; and, if so, when ?: 
in what manner? and to what extent? And, also, to com- 
municate to this House a copy of the communication from 
our Minister at Mexico, in which he informed the Govern- 
ment of the United States that the Mexican Government 
called upon this Government to fulfil the memorable 
pledge of the President of the United States, in his mes- 
sage to Congress of December, 1823.” 

Mr. FORSYTH made a question of order whether the 
House can pass upon the resolution in this form, without 
violating that rule which directs that all resolutions pro- 
posing a call upon the President or Heads of Departments 
sbould lie one day upon the table. f 

The SPEAKER decided that the resolution need notlie: 

From this decision Mr. FORSYTH appealed. to. the 
House, and in support of the appeal observed, that the 
resolution offered on Saturday, was not a call upon the: 
President of the United States, but simply a direction to 
one of the standing committees of the House. As now 
modified, it has become a call upon the Executive, and 
that, therefore, now it comes under the rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL observed, that the resolution had 
already been considered and discussed for two days, and 
that, therefore, the spirit of the rule, if not its letter, had 
been complied with, and if every alteration in a resolution 
obliges it to lie one day longer, any resolution might thus 
be indefinitely postponed. The change in the form of 
the resolution, instead of requiring the resolution to lie 
one day to be considered, was itself made in consequence 
of the resolution having been one day considered. 

The decision of the Chair was sustained—Ayes 112, 
noes 4]. i 

Mr. TRIMBLE suggested the propriety of further 
amending the resolution, by inserting the usual restrictive 
clause, which leaves it discretionary with the Executive 
to communicate only so much of a paper called for asin 
his opinion may not be inconsistent with the public inter- 
est; but he made no motion to this effect. ` 

The question was then taken on the adoption of the 
resolution, as amended, and determined in the affirma: 
tive, by yeas and nays. 

And then the House adjourned. 


Tusspay, Marca 28,1826. © i H 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. : 


_ Mr- McDUFFIE moved that the House: resolve. itself 
into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,’ 
to take into consideration the proposed amendment to the 
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Constitution, in relation to the election of President and 
Vice President. `- 

The motion prevailed—ayes 103, noes 29. i 

So the House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. DWIGHT in the Chair, on that subject. 

Mr. WHIPPLE addressed the Committee as follows : 

Mr. Cuarnwan : The. protracted nature of the present 
discussion—the great diversity of opinion which exists, as 
to the nature and extent of the amendment to the Consti- 
tution, called for by the occasion—the reflection that Iam 
surrounded by an assemblage of men eminent for political 
sagacity and experience—all conspire to admonish me of 
the weight of the task which I assume in attempting to 
address the Committee on the subject now under its con- 
sideration. _Entrusted, however, with the rights and in- 
terests of a portion of the American People, (however un- 
worthily,) and being the Representative, upon this floor, 
ofa small State of this Union, I consider myself and my 
constituents entitled to the common rights accorded to 
others, on similar occasions. The States of this Union 
ought not to be asked, and certainly cannot be expected 
to submit, to a change of the Federal compact, by which 
they have united for common defence and general welfare, 
without being heard, and their views respectfully and tho- 
roughly considered. f 

In discharge of the duty devolved upon me by my sta- 
tion and the occasion, I will endeavor not to consume the 
time, nor tax the patience of the Committee by any at- 
tempt at abstraction and metaphysical disquisition, or ex- 
cursive rhetorical flights ; but will í 


“ Deduct what is but vanity or dress, 
Or learning’s luxury, or idleness 2” 


And, so far as my powers will admit, present my views of 
the plain import and practical application of the principles 
upon which our Confederated Republic is based. My ha- 
bits of thinking Have induced the conviction in my own 
mind, that all changes in constitutional law ought to be the 
result of the most mature consideration and perfect con- 
viction, Manifest utility, and evident improvement, can 
only justify innovations in the fundamental laws of a State, 
which, in their very origin and design, are intended for 
permanency and durability. 

We are, accordingly, admonished, by the history of all 
free Governments, that departures from the original land 
marks of the social compact, have resulted in the most dis- 
astrous consequences to the liberties and immunities of 
ae who have permitted changes to be lightly or hastily 
made. 

In this opinion, I think myself sustained by every wri- 
ter ofreputation, who has examined and written upon the 
subject of political institution and national polity. 

I will detain the Committee by citing one only of the 
many who have industriously examined and ably written 
upon the subject. 

“* Great changes in a State, (says Vattel) being deli- 
eate and dangerous operations, and frequent changes be- 
ing, in their own nature, prejudicial, a People ought to be 
very circumspect in this point, and never be inclined to 
make innovations without the most pressing reasons or ab- 
solute necessity.” 

And again, sir: “It is very uncommon to see the laws 
and Constitutions of a State openly and boldly opposed. 
It is against silent and gradual attacks that a nation ought 
to be particularly on its guard. Sudden revolutions strike 
the imaginations of men; they are detailed in history ; 
their secret springs are developed. But we overlook the 
changes that insensibly happen by a long train of steps, 


that are but slightly marked. It would be rendering’ na-} 


tions an important service, to shew, from history, how 
many States have thus entirely changed their nature, and 
lost their original Constitution. This would awaken the 


‘attention of mankind : impressed thenceforward with. this ! 
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excellent maxim, (no less essential in politics than in mo- 
rals). principiis obsta, they would no longer shut their 
eyes against innovations, which, though inconsiderable in 
themselves, may serve as steps to mount to higher and 
more pernicious enterprises.” oc 

T am not, sir, to be understood as denying the power 
of this House, with the concurrence of the Senate, andthe 
assent of the requisite number of States, to amend the 
frame of the Federal compact ; but the requirement of the 
Constitution itself, that two-thirds of this and the other 
branch of the National Legislature, shall concur in propos- 
ing, and that three-fourths of the States shall agree ina 
proposed amendment, shews with what caution the fra- 
mers of the Constitution secured this power from abuse, 
and guarded against hasty and inconsiderate innovations. 
These venerable patriots foresaw, that, in times of party. 
excitement, and conflicting pretensions to places of honor 
and profit, some desperate hand might, if unusual guards 
were not provided, seize the pillars of the Constitution, 
and, with Sampson-like rage and blindness, prostrate its 
whole structure. 

Three-fourths of the States cannot be supposed capable 
of being induced to adopt any amendment which will not ' 
secure their liberties and provide for their happiness and 
prosperity, however one or more ambitious States might, 
through the love of domination, be induced to favor amend- 
ments, calculated to further their individual designs, and 
not the interest of all the Confederates. 

The Constitution itself, I contend, sanctions the maxims 
of prudence, which I have cited with regard to amend- 
ments and changes of the fundamental laws of a nation, 
inasmuch as the Constitutional forms of amendment will 
never be operative and efficient, unless ‘* the most press- 
ing reasons or absolute necessity” present to the very feel- 
ings and interests of the People, shall induce them to call 
fora change, demanded by a strong sense of evils actually 

felt and experienced. a8 

Sir, is the present an occasion of this kind ? 

Where are “the most pressing reasons and absolute ne- 
cessity,” which may justify us, who are sent here for. the 
performance of the ordinary duties of Legislation, in dis- 
turbing the minds of the People with assertions of rotten- 
ness and corruption, latent at the very vitals of the Consti- 
tution, which has becn adopted after such full and mature 
consideration, by the People of the States of this Union ? 
And that, too, within a period of a little more than the 
third part ofa century ? 

Have the People made formal demand upon us, or has 
their voice, in any way, been heard, requiring that we 
should spend our time and their money, in maturing that 
which has not been called for by them ? 

Some years have elapsed, since this amendment has been 
urged here, in one form or œher ; but, have the States of 
this Union agreed, or are they likely to agree, as required 
by the Constitution, to engraft it upon that instrument ? 

Have not the Legislatures of two-thirds of the States of 
this Union a right to call upon us to provide for calling a 
Convention for proposing amendments to the Constitution? 
They have this right ; have they exercised it ? They have 
not. Why then should we perform this work of supere- 
rogation, by running before we are sent ? Iftwo-thirds of 
the States, do not feel sufficient interest in this amend- 
ment, or do not perceive the necessity of amending the 
organic law of this Confederated Republic, can it be sup- 
posed that three-fourths would concur in gratuitous pro- 
positions, made by us, for amending the charter of their 
united power, strength, and liberty ? 

Sir, no concurrence of three-fourths of the States of this 
Union, the number required by the Constitution, can be- 
expected, unless two-thirds of the States shall have pre- 
viously signified their wish that the Constitution shail be 
amended. 

And permit me here to say, sir, that all the gloomy foree 
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bodings of revolution, civil strife, and bloodshed, so often 
hinted at, and so deeply deprecated by the. friends of this 
amendment, are the prelections of the rhetorician’s closet 
and the progeny of glowing and all-creative imagination. 

When the People of this country speak, you will know 
it, sir, not by the desolating traces of a blood-stained, in- 
furiated, lawless rabble, who first extinguish the lights 
which guide them to the altar of liberty and the sanctuary 
of justice, and then murder each other, while groping 
amidst the darkness and ruins which they have themselves 
produced. No, sir, these are not their mementos. Let 
power be abused ; let confidence.be betrayed ; Iet the in- 
terests of the country be sacrificed; and whilst the 
gloomy despond, and the doubtful predict the death of 
Bberty, pause but for a day—an hour—a moment—then 


cast your inquiring eyes to the Executive Chair—to the ; 


Halls of your Legislation—to your Seats of Justice—to 
the Counting-rooms and Bureaus of your Executive Offi- 
cers—and new men, unknown to you, and to the pages of 
your rolls of fame, occupy these distinguished seats of 
honor and of trust; and the places which once knew those 
npon whom the People have written, * you are weighed 
in the balance and found wanting,” shall know thera no 
more forever. The power of the oppressor has ccased, 
vanished, like the ‘* baseless fabric of a vision,” and har- 
mony, and justice, and rightful control, and regulated li- 
berty, again preside over the land. This has been, and 
will again be, effected without tumult and revolution, 
whenever occasion shall require it. Is it asked, how is 
this to be effected? The answer is obvious. The ballot 
box-—the will of a free People, who say let it be done, 
and it is done, operates as fatally to lawless power and un- 
chastened ambition, as the ostracism ever did, and more 
speedily than civil war and commotion ever can. Let us 
not, then, in this Hall, propose to the People a remedy, 
which they will laugh to scorn, so long as they have what 
they now have, and ever must have, in this country, the 
right of delegating their power at short and returning pe- 
riods to such and such only as they deem worthy of confi- 
dence. A sentiment on this subject, founded in wisdom, 
has been uttered and recorded by a politician, whose ge- 
nius and rich luxuriance of fancy and style, are to be ad- 
mired, but whose political opinions are not, in my judg- 
ment, always of the soundest cast. Jtis this: “That, in 
a free Government, the real existence of grievances is no 
kind of justification for treason and rebellion.” I need 
not say, sir, that I allude tə the writings of Fisher Ames. 
i quote from memory, not having the work before me. 

How can it be otherwise ? The People rebel? Against 
whom? Themselves! The People commit treason ? 
Against what ? Constitutions and Jaws which they can at 
pleasure amend or repeal, peaceably and without tumult, 
soberly and deliberately, without fear or passion. How, 
then, can civil commotion be justified under our institu- 
tions ? It is the rage of the maniac ‘* among the tombs” 
tearing himself: the violence of self-destroying passion, 
ending in the destruction of him who is the subject of its 
gontrol. 

Nothing need be done but to hold the infuriated and 
misguided rebel against himself, still, by means of the 
“tight jacket? of public opinion, or subdue him by sea- 
sonable discipline, and the Shay’s, or Whiskey Insurgent, 
or the well known Conventicnist, becomes tame and quiet, 
and soon returns to his allegiance to himself, and the rest 
of his fellow citizens. Sir, public opinion in this country 
is composed of too solid materials to be thrown into sud- 
den rage and political violence. 

Sir, L hope to be permitted here to take final leave of 
this unfounded insinuation, against the sober reason, and 
sound discretion of the American People ; and, sir, let us 
not be anxious to insinuate or to teach, that, on any occa- 
sion, or under aly circumstances, the great weapon of 
free clective franchise, now wiclded by the People of this 


Republic, can be exchanged with safety or propriety, for 
the dagger and stiletto—the panoply of battle; and: thé 
machinery of death ! z 
Before i proceed to the consideration of the main qites. 
tion, let me notice, in passing, an argument used by. the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Everett) relative 
to the rightful power of this House and the Senate, over 
amendments, when proposed by us. The sum of his.ar. 
gument is this, (as I understand it.) We take an oath, 
i“ to support the Constitution of the United States.” Can 
| we rightfully, under the pretence, andin the exercisè of 
! the power of proposing amendments, consistently with 
: the obligation of our oaths, send out to the People amend- 
, ments which are at variance with the whole spirit and tengr 
of the instrument ? : s 
His conclusion is, that it is not competent for a member 
of this House or of the Senate, in the rightful exercise of 
i the power to propose amendments, to bring forward such 
| a proposition. P 
; The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Poxx,) has-dis. 
| posed of this argument with much facility, by calling it 
i weak and puerile ; and by saying that the clause of the 
Constitution, giving us power to propose amendments, is 

i included in the oath to support the Constitution, as well 
as the other clauses. wk hg 
Sir, let the gentleman from Tennessee reflect upon the 
{subject a little more leisurely, and see if there be not 


» © some soul of goodness,” and soundness, too, in this.at- .’ 


: gument. . 
“The United States shall guaranty to every State in 
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| this Union a Republican form of Government.” ” So stipu- - 


į lates the Constitution of the United States. 


| A member rises in his place, and proposes to amend the 
i Constitution, so as to admit into this Union the Emperor -` 


of all the Russias with his autocracy, serfs, and vassals.. 
Does he not violate his oath ? , ; 

Again, sir: ‘* No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States.” —( Constitution. ) 


A member rises, and proposes so to amend the Consti: ` 


tution, as to erect the Senate into a House of Lords, the 


Presidential Department into a hereditary Monarchy, end. | 
Would he not violate. 


the Clergy into Lords Spiritual. á 
his oath ? The People would tell him he had violated his 


oath, sir, whether he had the political sagacity to discover 


it or not. 


But let this argument be tested by the case under. ` 


consideration, and it will be found difficult to dispose of it. 
What is the oath, sir ? “ That you will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” d 
Leta proposition be made to amend the Constitution of 
the United States so as to abolish the State Governments, 
and to make this Republic “ one and indivisible,” giving 
to the central Government the sole power of regulating 
the affairs of this vast and extended Confederacy, would 
that proposition be a support of the Constitution of the 
‘t United States 2”? Not so, sir ; it would be its demolition, 
its destruction. The words of the cath, ** Constitution of 
the United States,” have some meaning, or the obligation 
is void. What is the common sense meaning of this obli- 
gation to support the Constitution of the United States ? 
Jf it has any intelligible meaning, it is, that you shall not 
seek, directly or indirectly, to abolish the State Govern 
ments, upon which the Constitution of the United States 
rests. ~= 
Itis not, therefore, competent for the National Legisla- 
ture to propose amendments to the People, or to the 
States, which strike at the foundations of the Federative 


principle, and destroy the power of the States of this ` 


Union, or of the People of the States. The distinction is 
this : the People possess powers, and-have the right (6 
exercise a control over our forms of Government, which 
we, their Representatives, cannot, and do not, possess, 


į from the very nature of our trusts. -The Declaration of | 
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our Independence assumes, for its basis, that all power 
resides in the’ People ; that Government is instituted for 
their good ; and that, when: it does not answer the ends 
ofits institution, they have the right to alter or abolish it. 
In the People of this:country resides that inherent sove- 
reignty, spoken of by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Bansovr) not- in these Legislative Houses, nor in this 
Government. It would be a solecism to maintain, that 
the People have delegated a power to us, in the exercise 
of which we may rightfully annihilate the power delegat- 
ed, and seek to destroy the power also.of those delegating 
it.’ The People may, if they please, alter the whole char- 
ter, and confer on us new. powers, and impose on us new 
duties; but not so with us: we have no such powers 
given, and I contend that we violate the spirit and mean- 
ing of the charter, under which we exercise delegated 
power, if we propose to the People amendments which, 


4 ifadopted, would essentially and vitally change the char- 


| essentially and vitally affect their interests, and those of 
the People of the States ? I contend, sir, for the affirma- 


_ ciple,” let us for a moment examine the Constitution it- 


ter of our powers, and reduce the influence of the People, 
or of the States. 

Does the proposed amendment aim at these objects, and, 
if adopted by the requisite number of the States, will it 


tive of both these propositions. 
' To enable us to judge of the first proposition, viz: 
* that it strikes at the foundations of the Federative prin- 


self. 


Let it be remembered, that, when we talk of the Peo- 


ple, in relation to the Constitution of the United States, we 
intend only the People of the individual States, and not 
the integral population of the whole territory of the Re- 


_ public, under its Federative form. 


Sir, when we speak of the People of the Territory, in- 
cluded within, or belonging to, this Union, as simple un- 
divided domain, we speak ofa population who have no 


- political power ; however they may have constitutional 


and legal rights and liabilities. To. make myself under- 


_ stood, let me instance the case ofa citizen of New Hamp- 
_ shire removing to Virginia. In New Hampshire, although 


not a frecholder, he may vote and elect, not only officers 


_ of the State, but of the General Government ; but, on his 


arrival in Virginia, freehold being required as.a qualifica- 
tion for voting, he can do neither, unless he becomes a 
freeholder ; but he is still liable to the burthens, and has 
all the privileges growing out of the laws of the United 
States, enacted by this Legislature. 

A citizen,’then, of the United States, unless he is a ci- 
tizen of some one of the individual States of this Union, 
has no political power whatever. He can neither elect, 
nor be elected, to office, (except to the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency.) 

Ifthese principles be sound, it must follow, that the in- 
tegral population of this Republic, spoken of in mass,have 
no political elective rights, and can have none, unless the 
whole fabric of the Constitution is changed. 

This House, although confessedly designed (as nearly 
as might be attainable) to represent the will of the People 
of the Union, collectively, is no more than a Representa- 
tion of the People of the States, in their individual capaci- 
ties, nor was it practicable to go farther, without the abo- 
lition of the local Governments. And we shall see, Sir, 
in the progress of this inquiry, that, with the present lia- 
bilities of the individual States, none but State represen- 
tation, in opposition to a representation of the integral 
mass of the People of the whole country, can be justified 
by any reasons whatever. i 

By the first article, second section, and third clause of 


; the section, the Constitution provides, that “ representa- 


tives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the se- 
veral States which may be included witbin this Union, ac- 


cording to their respective numbers, which shall be de- ! 


Yor. .—-1)6 


termined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other per- 
sons.” Let it be observed, that, by the force of this pro- 
vision, the individual States are taxed, not according to 
their wealth, but according to the number of People con- 
tained within their limits, modified and prescribed by a 
principle which has not, and ought not, to escape the ob- 
servation of any Statesman. i 

The People of the several States, being taxed accord- 
ing to their numbers, have no protection whatever against 
arbitrary and unjust taxation, but in the number and undi- 
vided influence of théir representatives upon this floor. 
Now, Sir, if you make any amendment to the Constitution 
which prevents the individual States from sending here, 
by major vote, the whole number of the representatives 
to which they may be entitled, to represent, undividedly, 
the will and feelings of the People of such States, you 
provide for taxing them without their consent. Can it be 
doubted, that, if you were to provide a political arrange- 
ment to divide the will of the State which I have the ho- 
nor to represent here, so as to neutralize her vote, and 
then proceed fo tax her, under the present forms of the 
Constitution, you would defeat the great end of represen- 
tation, and tax her without her consent? The taxation, 
too, being founded upon, and apportioned according to, 
population, not wealth, would be of the most iniquitous 
character. 

This organization shows, most conclusively, that this 
House itself is designed to be nothing more than an as- 
semblage of the States, in which the wills, local interests, 
and feelings, of the several States are represented. The 
good of the whole results from compromise of opinion, 
from similarity of interest, and even from conflicts for as- 
cendency and control— 


“Thus, jarring interests, of themselves, create 
“The according music of a well mixed State.” 


The principle upon which this Union is based, is very 
forcibly shown from the application of the ratio by which 
the number of representatives, in this branch, from each 
State, is determined. ‘his divisor is applied to the re- 
presentative population of each State, and the remainder, 
or fraction, is rejected. The entire population of the 
Union has no representative number, nor has it any repre- 
sentation here. According to the census of 1820, were 
the ratio applied to the whole representative population 
of the Union, and not the population of the individual 
States, you would have in this House thirteen or fourteen 
members more than you at present have. 

Sir, by restricting the representation in this House to 
the People of the States, severally, there is an unrepre- 
sented population of more than half a million within this 
Confederacy. : j 

This population cannot be represented under the pre- 
sent forms of the Constitution. So tenacious were the fra- 
mers of the Constitution, of the federative principle, that, 
rather than break in upon the integrity of the States, they 
disfranchised this portion of the People. 

There is contained, in this clause of the Censtitution, 
another feature, more at variance with our ideas of demo- 
cratic representation, than the disfranchisement before 
alluded to. 

Property is made effective in deciding questions which 
involve the rights, liberties, and even lives, of the free 
People of this Union. 

By the compromise, which enumerates three-fifths of 
the persons held to involuntary servitude, as a constituent 
part of the representative number, upon which the repre- 
sentation of each State upon the floor of this House is 
founded, a section of this Union acquires, under the cen- 
sus of 1820, a fraction more than one-fourth of its whole 
weight, in deciding questions relating to the great inter- 
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ests ofthe free People of the Confederacy. In the pre- 
sent House, there are twenty-three Representatives in 
ninety, who hold their seats by this tenure. This conces- 
sion, on the part of the free People of this Union, gives 
to mere property the capacity in this branch of the Nation- 
al Legislature, to control or neutralize every ninth vote 
of the Representatives of the free People. : 

« Jf, then, this House, confessedly the most democratic 
branch of the National Legislature, is modified in its cha- 
racter, and made to conform to the circumstances In 
which the States, who formed this Union, found them- 
selves placed; if even the weight and influence of the 
free People were made to yield to the occasion ; with what 
propriety can it now be urged, that another branch of this 
Government was intended to be the mere creation of the 
free exercise of the will of the People, unmodified and un- 
controlled by the compromises of the Constitution ? 

The People are entitled to direct and plain treatment 
on this subject, and ought not to be amused with the idea 
of acquiring weight and influence, when no such golden 
‘prospects are to be realized, no power nor influence re- 
ained ; as will bc more evidently shown hereafter. 
> When this amendment was first introduced by the ho- 
norable mover, (Mr. MceDurrix) it contained a proposition 
also to compel the States to district, for the election of 
Members to this House, as well as for the choice of a Pre- 
sident and Vice President. ‘the honorable mover, in his 
argument, insisted that the People were to be the special 
objects of favor, and to acquire direct and positive acces- 
sion of political influence by this arrangement. He has 
sustained similar allegations during the present session. 
When, however, the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Srorrs) who opened the debate in reply, suggested that, 
when gentlemen from a portion of this Union were pre- 
pared to make to us the proposition to give the elections 
in question directly to the People, (the free People) we 
would give them an answer ; how was that suggestion met ? 

Sir, the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Saux- 
pers) remarked, that he had no doubt there werc politi- 
cians upon this floor, who had the disposition and the will 
to disturb the compromise contained in the Constitution, 
relative to the three-fifths of the People of Color,and that, 
should the period ever arrive, when two-thirds of the 
rnembers on this floor, (the number required to propose 
amendments) should be from the free States, they (the 
slave holding States) would rely upon the Senate. ‘This, 
I believe, was the substance of his remark. 

Rely upon the Senate! For what purpose ? To pre- 
vent the People from the assumption of those very rights, 
which he professes to restore to them, and which the ho- 
norable mover insists, they must and will have. 

What is the Constitution of the body upon which the 
gentlemen rely with so much confidence ? 

It does not approximate, in any one feature, to a repre- 
sentative Democratic body. The weight and influence 
of the States in that body, bear no proportion, whatever, 
to population, to territory, to wealth, nor to any other 
great principle, upon which a representative assembly 
was ever predicated. 

The several States of the Union, whatever may be thcir 
population, their wealth, or territory, are equally repre- 
sented, equally balanced, in the Senate; and Delaware, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Hlinois, who have but one Re- 
presentative in this House, each, four in the whole, have 
‘eight Senators. f 

By this arrangement of the other House, 70,943 People 
in Delaware, or 54,843 in IHlinois, are made as efficient in 
-deciding upon laws, for the good of the whole, and in 
which the whole are interested, as 1,368,775 People are 
in the State of New York. Upon any question, then, 
touching the lives, liberty; or property, of more than a 
million of People in New York, which State has, in this 
House, a weight, when compared to that of Delaware or 
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Illinois, as thirty-four to one ; she is completely neutraliz. 
ed, and her will destroyed, if opposed by either of these 
States, in the Senate. If, then, gentlémen would secute 
the individual political influence of each free elector, and 
enable him to exercise his just and equal share of political 
power, according to the principle of Democratic repre. 
sentation ineach branch of the National Legislature, the 
equal representation of the States in the Senate, must be 
abolished. ‘fhe safety of the slave-holding States would 
not, in that event, be secured by an appeal to the Senate. 
Gentlemen seem confident that some compromise of the 
rights and influence of the free People of this Union ex- 
ists in the Constitution of the Senate, or. they would not 
rely upon that body, with so much confidence. What ig 
this arrangement of political power, which, even the gen- f 
tlemen who claim to be the exclusive friends of the Peo. ` 
ple, and of popular rights, wish to retain? ioe 
Sir, by the equal vote of each State in the Senate, the 
twelve free States of this Union, with a population of five 
million one hundred and fifty-two thousand, in round num- 
bers, having one hundred and twenty-three Representa- 
tives in this House, are equally balanced, and their Peo- 
ple controlled, by twelve slave-holding States, having a 
free population of only three millions nine hundred thou- 
sand, in round numbers, and sixty-seven Representatives, 


There is, therefore, good reason why the advocates of į 
this measure, at the same time that they seem willing to 
extend and enlarge popular rights, shrink from the results 
of their own arguments, and cling to the Constitution of 
the Senate, as the ark of their political safety—the great 
conservative power, which sustains their local interests, 
and checks encroachments by the free States, should they 
be disposed ta make them. eae 

Let me not, Sir, be understood as advocating or wish- < 
ing a derangement of this nice, and, I believe, necessary, 
adjustment of political power and influence among the 
several members, and between the two great divisions of. 
this United Republic. i 

The Senate is the balance wheel of the- Constitution, 
without whose controlling and regulating motions, -thë 
machinery of this Government must and would run isto | 
utter disorder and discord. So sensible were the framers 
of the Constitution of this truth, that they have denied the 
power of amending the instrument in such manner as to © 
deprive any State of the Union of its equal representation 
in the Senate, unless it shall consent to such deprivation. 

Sir, I am not disposed, from invidious motives, to dwell 3 
upon the diminution of the political influence of the free | 
People of this Union, by the concessions and compromi- 
ses of the Constitution, nor is it my wish that they should 
be disturbed, nor to excite unpleasant feelings by the 
mention of them. But, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Evenrrr) has taken occasion to submit his 
confession of faith on this subject, I must be permitted to 
utter my sentiments also. { cannot agree with that gen- 
tleman, that involuntary servitude is either founded in,-or 
sanctioned by, the daw of nature. Labor may, indeed, be 
inseparable from our nature, and, in this sense, servitude, 
in one form or other, may be so likewise ; but, if the gen- 
tleman did not intend, by his expressions, involuntary ser- 
vitude, then he would have had no reference to the sb- 
ject of slavery, and, consequently, none to the evil with 
which a portion of this country is unfortunately afflicted. 
But, Sir, I understand his meaning to be, that slavery, in 
one form or other, is inseparable from the condition of out | 
nature, It also has been asserted, by a gentleman inano- 
ther branch of this Legislature, (Mr. Raxpouru). thatoit 
Declaration of Independence is false—that all men are 
not born equally free. Sir, I ask gentlemen to p 
to any mandate of the law of nature, which has consecrat- i 
ed human beings upon the altar of slavery. Let themas- 


ter, at birth, point to his slave, by birth, where nọ poste. 
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tive political institution has previously sanctioned or cre- 
ated that relation. The infant, at birth, who should utter 
such a sentiment, or assert such a claim upon another, 
‘would indeed be born “‘speaking lies and going astray.” 
“This evil was entailed upon us, was not of our own 
choice, and should never, in my judgment, be so assert- 
ed. It isa disease which has ‘grown with our growth 
‘and strengthened with our strength,” and should not. be 
irritated and aggravated by the rash hands and _nostrums 
of political Charletans. We were compelled to acknow- 
ledge it in our political institutions, and to regulate it by 
our laws, and must endure it until that guiding. Provi- 
dence, which has so conspicuously and mercifully direct- 
. ed our country to liberty and happiness, prosperity and 
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Delaware, Mississippi, Illinois, and Missouri, each indi 
vidual giving the vote of these States—three votes. 

The person voting for Rhode Island, four votes. 

For Indiana, Louisiana, and Alabama, five votes each. 

For Vermont, seven votes. 

For New Hampshire, Connecticut, and New Jersey, 
eight votes each. i 

For Maine and Georgia, nine votes.each. 

For Maryland, South’ Carolina, and Tennessee, eleven 
votes, each. ` s 

For Kentucky, fourteen votes. 

For North Carolina and Massachusetts, fifteen votes 
each. - 

For Ohio, sixteen votes; Virginia, twenty-four votes ; 


power, shall be pleased to point the way to its extirpation. | Pennsylvania, twenty-eight votes; and New York, thirty. 


- Until this event, so much to be hoped for, shall dawn 
upon our otherwise. free and happy country, let us, who 
are blessed with liberty, seck to improve, and render cf- 
fective, by every means in our power, ‘the price put into 
our hands ;” let us not hinder each other in this great and 
good work. eA 

I conjure gentlemen not to irritate, not to inflame and 
strengthen passions, which should be kept quiet, and pre- 
judices, (if you please to call them so) which have bro’t 
into: being and given rise to many severe reflections and 
denunciations, during a past period of our political histo- 
ty 

Let ‘reason steer, and skill disarm the gale.” 


With such counsels and tempers, the different portions 
of this Union will sustain each other in the hour of peril, 
and front danger with union of purpose, whether of do- 
mestic or foreign origin. 

Sir, 1 am obliged to solicit the pardon of the Commit- 
tee for the time consumed in this digression, to notice 
the avowal of principles to which 1 could not give my as- 
sent. 

Let us now inquire whatis the Constitution of the Pre- 
sidential Departinent, in which the mover seeks to make 
a great and radical change. I have, Sir, considered my- 
self obliged to trace the Constitution of the other two 

. branches of our national institutions, because the same 
harmony and proportion is brought forward to the “key 
stone of the arch,” the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 


six votes. : 

From this statement it appears, that each State, in the 
election, acts, and was intended to act, as a political per- 
son—an individual sovereignty ; and the only chance of 
defeating the will of these political members of the Union, 
is to be found in the circumstance, which I have before 
mentioned. Now, because, after trial and experience, it 
has been found, that the electors will justly and traly re- 
present the will of the community, whose vote they are 
elected to give, gentlemen insist that the Constitution has 
wholly failed, that the electors should be abolished, and 
the vote given directly to the People. What do the advo- 
cates of the amendments mean by the People? The mo- 
ver does not propose to make the vote ofa State count 
more or less than it does at present, except on a second 
trial. The People, therefore, gain nothing. The frec- 
man’s vote is still estimated according to the mode of 
counting fixed by the Constitution. Can it make any dif- 
ference in my political influence, whether I give one vote 
or ten, ifboth are counted equal to one vote ? Itis con- 
tended that the small States ought to yield their rights 
and political influence to the People, and yet no proposi- 
tion is made by those who declaim on this subject, to 
yield one particle of political power to the People, which 
makes in favor of certain portions of the Union, or cven 
the free People of any portion of it. Sir, what is the in- 
fluence ofthe Senate, upon the Electoral Colleges of the 
several States, and how does that influence operate upon 
the political power of the People in different States? 1 
know, Sir, the difficulty of making myself understood, 


The election of the officer who fills the Executive Chair, | when speaking of what must be conveyed ia numbers,and 


is made by the States, as individual members of this Union. | I know well that it has been said, that calculations are 
Each State has its relative weight in the election meted | not true, and are liable to mislead, when applied to poli- 
out to it, in the ratio of its democratic numbers in this | tical subjects; but, Sir, I undertake to affirm that, the 
House, and its absolute and equal weight in the Senate. | census being taken, and the ratio of representation fixed, 
‘The Electoral Colleges of the several States consist of the | you can, as positively and as truly calculate the relative 
number of Representatives in this House, and the num- Í political power of cvery free man in this Union, as you 
her of Senators in the other, and a majority of the whole į may the return of bissextile. These data being obtained, 
number of Electors throughout the Union is necessary to | every State and every representative individual, who en- 
a choice. | ters into the representative number of a State, has its or 

The only incident, then, which can happen in contem- ; his proportional influence, as certainly as the angles of a 
plation of the Constitution, to defeat the will of a State,is į triangle have proportion to each other. The large and 
this: the members of the Electoral College ofa State may i populous States gain less, by adding two electors for the 


give their votes for a person not the choice of the People 
of the State who elected such Electors. 

With this exception, the States of this Union elect a 
President and Vice President in the same manner, and 
the will of each State has the same effect that twenty-four 
individuals would have.in deciding the same question ; 

- but these twenty-four individuals would not have the same 
number of votes. 

To illustrate my position, permit me to give the rela- 
tive influence of each of these twenty-four political per- 
sons. 

“Were the vote of each State to be given by one person 
ior the State, the number of votes which he would give, 
would vary as follows, according to the State for which he 
gave it: 


two Senators to the Electoral Colleges, than the small 
States, in proportion to population. 

Delaware, Mississippi, Illinois, and Missouri, under the 
census of 1820, acquire sixty-six hundredths of their 
weight, in the electoral colleges, by the two electors who 
represent, in those bodies, their two Senators. Forty thou- 
sand persons, in each of these States, have as much influ- 
ence, in the choice of President and Vice President, as 
one hundred and twenty thousand have in the State of 
New York, or nearly, if you predicate political influence 
upon popular numbers, and insist, as the advocates of 
this amendment do, that the People, having just demo- 
cratic influence, shall vote forthe President and Vice 
President. 

The relative gain or loss of the several States, taking 
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democratic or popular numbers as the only proper basis | from the State Legislatures, and give it to the People of 

of representation, is as follows—Delaware being one ‘of | the States.. Š E , š 

the smallest, and New York the largest State, as to popu-| Uniformity is so indefinite in its meaning, that little ca 

jar numbers : be known or said of it. .If by it be meant, that the ele 
Delaware, Mississippi, Illinois, and Missouri—acquire | tive franchise shall be exercised equally, and with the 

sixty-six hundredths of their weight in the electoral col- | same extension in all the States, the object is not attaina~ 

lege in consequence of their representation in the Senate. | ble unless the Constitutions of some, at least, of the States: 

_Rhode Island—fifty hundredths. i be broken down. é J aoa 

Indiana, Louisiana, and Alabama—forty hundredths. If the advocates of the amendments intend, by uniform 
Vermont—twenty-eight hundredths,anda fraction more. | ity, that any given humber of People, in one State, shall 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and New Jersey—twen- | have equal political weight with the same number inano» 


ty-five hundredths. ther State, this is not attained by the amendments, not 
Maine and Georgia—twenty-two hundredths and a frac- | is it attainable, as has been before demonstrated, unless 

tion. you abolish the ratio—‘the three-fifths,” and the repre. 
Maryland, South Carolina, and Tennessee—cightecn | sentation of the Senate in the electoral colleges ‘for the 

hundredths. election of President and Vice President. If, by uniform- 
Kentucky—fourteen hundredths and a fraction. ity, equality of territory and population in cach district, 
North Carolina and Massachusetts—thirteen hundredths | be intended, they are attainable’: because, land ma 


and a fraction. measured by the acre, and People counted by the head; 
Ohio—twelve hundredths and five-tenths of a hundred. | but it will be evident, upon a little examination, that. this. 
Virginia—eight hundredths and three-tenths of a hun- | mechanical uniformity wholly destroys the will of all the 


dred. political communities known to our Constitutions. Poli: 
Pennsylvania—seven hundredths. tical liberty does not consist in mere enactment, and. the 
New York—five hundredths. persons within the pale of the Catholic Church, under'the 


From these data it is evident, that, if the election of Pre- | noted “t Unam Sanctam,” might as well telk of liberty of 
sident and Vice President were given to the People of the | conscience, as the constituent of a political society, who, 
several States, and the persons entitled to vote in the | by political forms, is deprived of making his will effective, 
election had, by Jaw, the same qualifications through- |in the election of the Representative, to whom he wishes 
out the Union, the Joss of political power by each State | to delegate his power, although he may have the mere 
would be greater, in proportion to the smallness of its po- | mechanical power of voting. Another idea of ito 
pulation. seems, by the arguments adduced in support of the amend- 

1f, then, all which we have heard daring this discussion | ments, to consist in taking away the power of the State 
about the rights and interests of the People, bas any in- | Legislatures to regulate the “manner” in which the elec- ` 
telligible meaning, the ratio, the three-fifths of the color- | tors shall be chosen in the several States. It is contended, | 
ed population ‘held to involuntary service,” and the | that the diversity of practice prevailing in different States, - 
equal representation of the States in the Senate, ought to | operates unjustly, by diminishing or increasing the rela- 
have no infinence upon the electoral colleges for Presi- | tive influence of the States in the clection of President'and 
dent and Vice President: the right of suftrage should be | Vice President. ioe 
made uniform in all the States, and the election of these The modes which have been adopted for the election: 
officers should be given tothe People directly, voting | or appointment of electors, are three : General ticket, 
per capita, a majority of the whole being necessary to a | appointment by the Legislature, and election by districts. - 
choice. ‘Khe President and Vice President, in such form | Much has been said, during this debate, on the subject . 
of election, would be the choice of the People of the na- | ofthe constitutional right. of the State Legislatures to 
tion, “one and indivisible,” and the two Houses of Con- | make the appointment of electors ; but, as this subject 
gress would sill be the Representatives of the States. | has been ably discussed. by others, 1 will not enter upon . 
A political image, resembling that of Nebuchadnezzar’s lit. My intention is, to consider these different modes, as 
vision, The arguments and amendments are at variance ; | they relate to the will of the States, which was intended 
itis, therefore, necessary to inquire, more particularly, | by the Constitution to be made effective in the election 
what changes are proposed by the honorable mover. of President and Vice President. The election of elec: 

The substance of the proposition, is, first, to take the | tors by general ticket, and their appointment by the Le- 
clection from this House ; second, to abolish the elector- | gislatures of the States, will most usually represent the 
al colleges ; third, to district the States, permanently, at | will and indicate the choice of the People of a State. 
the taking of every census, and give the vote directly to | The election by general ticket will always give the result: 
the People of each district, a majority of whose votes in | which the People of a State intend... The appointment 
cach district counts one vote, and a majority of all the | by the Legislatures will express the opinion of the Peo- 
district votes is made necessary toa choice—cach State | ple of the States, except in cases where a change in pub- 
to have as many districts as it has Representatives and | lic opinion has occurred between the times of the elet- 
Senators in Congress ; in the event that no. one candi- | tion of the members of the Legislatures, and their ap- 
date has a majority of the district votes on the first trial, | pointment of the electoral colleges. The history of the 
the two candidates having the greatest number of dis- | politics of the State which I have the honor, in part, to, 
trict votes, are to be returned to the districts, and the aaa will give an instance where an appointment of. 
People are to vote (nolens volens) for one of the two, | electors by the Legislature would have defeated the will 
sent to them, in all probability, by a small portion of the | of the People of that State. . ` D 
F Pope of the Union. f , . In 1812, the Republican party were in possession ofthe 
a e Epadieney ot king the lection fom shis House | Goreme, the Legere um mets of ak 
has beer eee] y voting by districts | for the rights of the People, forbore to. appoint the elec- 

The arguments ut forth in favor of the districts tors who were to give the vote of the State in the ap- 
may be-reduced oo the following: district system, proaching Presidential election. The restrictive systém 

Wrst, Uniformity ; second Teall ‘eink , [and war had produced a change of public sentiment, and 
ae aa Gabe WUE OF n expression when the opinion of the People was made known through 
of the will of the People directly ; third, It will prevent | their electors, the vote of the State was given to De Witt 
intrigue and management; fourth, It will take power | Clinton. i s giren t : 
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Now; Sir, had not: the People: an undoubted right to | power as President and Vice President only in one me- 
make effectual that will, and to express that opinion ? thod. : : ; 

‘No one, who professes to be the advocate of popular} The vote must be taken per capita, each qualified vot- 
rights, .can maintain the contrary. - . | er having one vote; the majority. of all the votes’ would 
- -> The sacrifice of the will and opinion ofthe People of a | then constitute a choice by the People of the Union in 
' State, by the Legislature, cannot frequently occur.. The | mass. 9:0 | f Ea ; i 
` responsibility to their constituents is direct, and the cen-| -Let the United States be districted, (without regard to 

sure which must be passed upon.them so immediate, that | State lines) so as to make the population equal in each 
_ no danger can exist of- a frequent wanton disregard of | district, you would then have two hundred and sixty-one 
public opinion. — . f districts, which would contain each thirty-four thousand 


But the general ticket is denounced as unjust in its | three hundred and sixty-seven of representative popula- 
operation, because it “suppresses minorities” -annihilates | tion, according to the census of 1820. ‘The votes of a 
them. ž 3 majority of the voters in each ofthese districts counts one, 

Do not those, who advance this doctrine, perceive that | and the minority in each district is suppressed,and counts 
it resolves society into its elements ? “Whenever you seek | nothing. ; 
to. represent minorities, you have no alternative—every | A and B are rival candidates for the Presidency ; A.re- 
man’s opinion becomes his guide. If, of one hundred per- | ceives, in the first district, a majority over B, of one vote 
sons, sixty are of one opinion, making a majority of the | only, and has, therefore, the district vote : B receives as 
whole, thirty of another opinion, and ten of a different | many votes in the first district as A, except the one vote 
opinion, the minority ofthe minority are, according to | which makes A’s majority ; B receives the unanimous 
the argument, as fully-and perfectly entitled to their opi- | vote of the second district, and this state of the, vote is 
nion, as the majority of the minority are to theirs. Majo-| continued through the two hundred and sixty-one dis- 
tity and minority being relative terms, no one who holds | tricts. A will have a majority of ‘all the district votes, 
a different opinion from either, is under obligation to. de- having one district vote more than B, or 131 to 130; yet, 
fer or submit to the greater number ; and, upon this prin- | A has received but 2,250,202 votes, (supposing every re- 
ciple, every man becomes his own lawgiver, judge, and | presentative person a voter,’ and B has received 6,719,- 
executor of his own decisions. This principle of the ho- | 554 votes, and yet is not elected. i 
norable mover, destroys the rightful control of pure de-| To obtain a majority of the votes of the People, A 
mocracy itself. In popular assembly, where the People ' must receive every district vote, except one; that is, he 
deliberate in person,who decides? The greater number ; | must obtain two hundred and sixty district votes, out ‘of 
the majority. . If, then, the minority claim to dictate at the two hundred and sixty-one. 
all, every man’s will becomes its own guide, and no such! But, even this strong vote of the districts for A, would 
thing as political society can exist. Itis undoubtedly true, | not, necessarily, give him the votes of a majority of the 
that the minorities in the States are not effective in mak- | People, because, if A should (as in this calculation) obtain 
ing an election, because the greater number of votes, the ! a majority of one vote only, in every district throughout 
majority, decide to whom power shall be delegated. It the Union, and, consequently, have every district vote,he 
is equally true, that, in elective Governments, the mino- | would have but two hundred and sixty-one votes. more 
rity of any and every political community, whether that than B. If, therefore, B obtained the district vote of the 
community be a State, District, or any other smaller or | two hupdred and sixty-first district, and had a majority in 
larger division of territory, is not effective in deciding to | that district of two hundred and sixty-two votes, he would 
whom power shall be delegated ; the will of the greatest Í have a majority of the People, although he would receive 
number, the majority, is, and can only, in this respect, be | but one district vote, and his rival would be clected by a 
represented. | majority of the district votes, so overwhelming as to de- 

The effect of the general ticket, when applied to the ` ceive the People, and induce the belief that their will was 
People of a State, is no other or different than when ap-; expressed in-the election. 
plied to a district, the minority of which is as perfectly It is admitted that, in this calculation, the smallest mi- 
‘destroyed and annihilated,” in reference to being repre- | nority or majority which can possibly elect, is exhibited, but 
sented by the person whom they prefer, as if such mino- | the district system, applied to population dividing it into 
rity had no right of voting in the election. | a series of segregated masses, produces such an artificial 

Sir, it is evident, then, that this argument is not tena- ' arrangement of numbers, that the chances for the minori- 
ble, and that the uniformity contended for, can only be; ty to elect are almost infinitely multiplied. The reason is 
attained by divesting the States of this Union, as to the | obvious; the district vote is an anit, or it counts one, in 
elections of President and Vice President, of their whole | ascertaining a majority of the district votes, and when you 
political power, and vesting that power in new political | bring the votes of the People, given in the districts, to ` 
communities created for the purpose. | this standard, to decide their proportional weight, one 

The argument, which has been most pertinaciously urg- | vote more than half the votes, in any given district, has all 
ed in favor of this radical change in our Constitution, is, į the power that any greater number would have. 
that it will obtain an expression of the will of the People,! Thus, in two districts, composed each of 34,366 voters, 
directly, and sọ secure their just, unbiassed, and uncor-! A receives in the first district a majority of one vote, or 
ruptible influence in the election of President and Vice! 17,184, and B receives the minority of 17,182 votes. A 

` President, : obtains the district vote, which counts one in making up 

I maintain that the district system will neither obtain | the majority of district votes. In the second district B 
the voice of the People of the United States, as an entire | has an unanimous vote, or 34,366 votes, and he obtains 
population, nor the voice of the People of the States, in | but one district vote. This method of counting rejects 

- their individual character, but merely the major voice of | the minority for B of 17,182, in the first district, and also 
these new political communities. l rejects as useless, the surplus majority for B, of 17,183, 
The People of the United States, taken asan entire | in the second district; and this singular result ensues : B 
, Mass, having political will and rights of election, are | bas one district vote, and has received 51,548 votes of the 
unknown to our institutions. I necd not detain the| People; A has one district vote, and has received only 
Committee by again attempting to show this; but, if| 17,184 votes of the People | : 
such were the fact, the People, considered as a whole,| The popular votes of these two districts are as totally 
throughout the United States,: could make known their | Jost, to the extent of one half of the number given, as if 
choice of the person to whom they would delegate their | the voters had not existed, : 


n of Rj 


The honorable mover has, in his great anxiety to repre- 

sent minorities, introduced to our consideration a system 
of counting the votes of the People, which is certainly im- 
partial, because it “annihilates and destroys” both the 
majority and the minority of the whole People, and repre- 
sents the will of nothing but the People of new political 
communities, which are entirely detached, both from the 
People of the States and of the nation ; and which have 
no common bond of union among themselves, not even 
for the purpose of their creation. y 

Sir, I anticipate a ready reply to this calculation, which 
-has been entered into for the purpose of showing the ne- 
cessary results of the district system, when applied to 
large masses of population. It is this: “The case sup- 
posed is an extreme one, and the varying chances which 
happen in taking the votes of the People by districts, 
‘will, more generally than otherwise, give the result wish- 
ed for, and will secure the expression of the real opinion 
of a majority of the People.” 

The calculation exhibited puts two extremes : the least 
possible majority of the People of the Union which can 
effect an election, (and all the votes over this number 
are not counted by the district system) and the greatest 
mincrity, or the least possible number which can effect 
an election. 

The rejection, by the district system, of all the surplus 
votes of the majority in each district, as well as the mi- 
norities, produces this inevitable result : that the mean 
snumbers between the two extremes, indicate, very pre- 
cisely, the number of chances which the system gives, to 
enable the minority to cffect an election. As the popula- 
tion was, by the census of 1820, there would be 4,469,352 
chances for an election by the minority, supposing, as be- 
fore, that the representative numbers were all voters, and 
a proportionate number of chances, whatever the real 
number of voters may be. 

Gentlemen “beg the question,” when they assume what 
is capable of demonstration, and assert that chances are, 
in this form of voting by districts, equal for obtaiging the 
choice of any given number of voters thus segregrated, 

The relative chances of the majority and minority, in 
effecting an election, may be computed with much accu- 
racy ; it is, therefore, no answer to the results shown, to 
assert what will not be found, on closer examination, to 
exist, under the proposed system of counting the votes of 
the People. 

Lam aware, sit, it bas been insisted, during this debate, 
that it is not proposed by the amendments to take away 
the relative number of votes, at present secured by the 
Constitution to the several States. I admit the fact to be 
so. Lask, then, the honorable mover and the gentlemen 
who advocate these amendments, with what propriety 
they can insist, that the People are benefited by the 
change ? The State lines are not to be passed in laying 
off the districts. Admit it. Mississippi will then have 
three districts, cach containing 20,740 of representative 
population, and each district will have one vote; New 
York will have thirty-six districts, containing each 38,021 
of representative population, and cach of these districts 
will have one vote. One person in Mississippi will, there 
fore, be equal to two nearly in New York ; and such now 
js their relative influence. How, then, I again ask, do 
the People, in any possible manner, gain by this change? 

But the honorable mover still insists, that his amend- 
ments “take power from the State Legislatures, and give 
jt to the People of the States.” This argument has been 
so fully refuted by the data just now given, that its 
ungoundness need not be further demonstrated. 

_ The whole question relative to the amendments, in my 
judgment, is, Shall we propose to the People of the seve- 
ral States, so to change the Constitution, as to take from 
the State Legislatures, and from the majority of the Peo- 
ple of the several States, the power to express their pre- 
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ference for the persons offering as candidates for the 
sidency and Vice Presidency, and vest this power 
scries of local communities, independent of the will 

of the Legislatures and of a majority of the Peopl 
States? -Such a distribution of power, in reference’ 
these elections, contains in it a most dangerous principle. 
Your population is already accumulated in vast masses ' 
upon the sea board, in your cities, villages, boroughs, a { 
towns, along your bays, inlets, and navigable rivers, 
waters. This population, thus situated, will continue | 
increase, and will, from its density, necessanly constitute 
nany districts. _The pursuits of this portion of thé com. | 
munity, and their interests, or supposed interests, will dif è 
fer from those of the more sparse and scattered pop. | 
a> 


f 


tion of the country. Their communications along: 
whole line of your sea board and navigable waters, 
in the principal channels. of business, will be easy 
rapid, and their facilities for concert and combination 
be greater than those of any other portion of the People. 
ofthe country. This portion of your territory and popu. 
lation, with these advantages, might, if rendered inde: 
pendent on the will both of the Legislatures of the States 
and the People of the States, seize upon and contro] 
manently the elections of President and Vice President 
Sir, another and a different interestis also rapidly taking 
root, and extending its luxuriant branches abroad through 
your country, and growing into consideration and weight 
with the People. The manufacturing interest has, ona 
recent occasion, displayed such vigor, even in these. Halls |" 
of Legislation, that resistance to its demands upon the 
attention of Government was vain. The honorable mover , 
was one of the most ardent of the opposers of this interest 
and, if my recollection be not faulty, one principal reason 
urged by the opponents of the advantages sought-to.b 
obtained by the manufacturers, was, that the multiplica 
tion of manufacturing population, and manufacturing 
establishments, would render many of those who might . 
be entitled to vote in elections, subservient to the dictar 
tion of their employers. Has this argument no weight. | 
now-—no reason on which to rest? Vadmit, sir, at ‘that 
period I did not partake of the fears entertained, so deep; 
ly as to prevent my final concurrence in the passage of 
the bill to amend the tariff system ; but, sir, when. this 
interest shall have extended itself along the streams of - 
your country ; when villages shall occupy every. site A 
where water power is abundant ; when multitudes of Peo.. | 
ple shall be congregated together at these establishments, 
and forming the centres of so many circles of interest and. 
influence, which will assimilate in every portion of the | 
United States—Will there then be no danger of. these 
establishments becoming the centres of so many districts, 
and will it be entirely safe to render them independent on. 
the States, and to detach them from the rest of the com ` 
munity? May they, with safety, be so separated from the 
other portions and interests of the States, where. they 
shall exist, as to enable them to act in these elections as 
separate political societies? I think these considerations 
ought now, more than on the occasion mentioned, to haye 
weight and influence with the advocates of this segrepat: : 
ing system. ae 
Either of the interests mentioned, will act with much’ 
more concert and unanimity than the farming interest will 
‘ever be able to do. Their facihties for concert are mor¢ 
abundant, their means of ready communication greater, 
and their interests are better-known and attended toby 
them, than the farmer’s is even by himself. The farmer 
mixes less with society, has fewer means of acquaittting” 
himself with the motives which influence human actions, 
and will ever, therefore, be more liable to act from 
taken political views, and to be guided by the opinion 
others, if he is detached from the other portions of the 
community, whose interests are more or Jess intimate) 
blended with his. : 


í 
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. Sir 5 
- gderation ; we hope not to be under, the necessity of 
`- changing the Constitution with every lution ; it is.there- 
» före proper that forecast as well as retrospect, should have 
“its influence upon dur decisions. are ears 
"This system, by districts, it is contended, will prevent 
intrigue, management, and corruption. I have not been 
: sö fortunate as to penetrate the reasons why or wherefore 
this system should prove the panacea forall the evils ofa 
| defective Constitution, and ail the wayward and tortuous 
courses of the unprincipled ingenuity of hackneyed poli- 
ticians. ` igen 
“thë more man is secluded from the influence of those 
who have similar responsibilities, the more he is made mas- 
ter of his own actions, and the fewer motives will he have 
fór correct conduct. The electors, as bodies, exist for so 
short a period, that time is not allowed for corrupting 
them. HWthey are elected in districts, by the laws of any 
of the States, those who are thus elected must be pure, 
according to the doctrine advanced by the honorable 
mover himself, H they are elected by general ticket, they 
will represent the will of their ‘constituents ; if public 
sentiment be corrupt, they may be ; but the honorable 
mover insists the People are pure, and I agree with him : 
the consequence is, the electors must be pure also. 

“Sir, I will detain the committee a short time only, in re- 
marking upon the propriety of removing the election from 
this House, where the Constitution devolves it, in the 
event no election has been made by the electors. 
~The States, in this event, have each one vote. This 
provision has been complained of as unequal and destruc- 
tive of the rights of the People. The framers of the 
Constitution seem to have contemplated this subject fully, 
and, in my judgment, to have founded this provision in 
great wisdom, with a reference to the perpetuity of the 
Union. They evidently foresaw that conflicts for political 
ascendency would arise among the members of the Union ; 
that the more populous and powerful States would have 
strong temptations to induce them to obtain the control 
of the Presidential Department of this Government, and 
to retain it: and that collisions would thus probably arise 
between them, which might frequently prevent an elec- 
tion at the first trial, and probably on many subsequent 
trials. They sought, therefore, to diminish and restrain 
these collisions among the powerful States, and the crea- 
tion of local parties in the Republic by their influence ; 
and, to effect this great object, these States were reduced 
to an equal influence with the smallest, in the event no 
choice was, on the first trial, effected by the electors. 

This provision of the Constitution must ever operate as 
& great inducement with the populous and powerful 
States to obtain an election in the first instance, and must, 
therefore, strongly tend to prevent sectional parties. Take 
away this provision of the compact, and it remains to be 
seen whether the most destructive feuds would not grow 
up, and long continued and persevering efforts would not 
be made by each of the more powerful States to effect 
the election each of its own candidate, even at the hazard 
of the election’s being finally defeated. 
~ The election, when not made by the electoral colleges, 
is made by the States. 

The framers of the Constitution, ever vigilant and 
mindful of the harmony and peace of the Confederacy, 
evidently considered that, next to the person who should 
be elected by a majority of the electors, he would be 
most acceptable who should unite a majority of the States 
of the Union in his favor. And, sir, notwithstanding all 
the zeal which has been displayed on the subject of 
the rights of the People, in my judgment, the framers of 
the Constitution have, in this provision, manifested the 

soundest political wisdom, and on the part of those of the 


these teasons seem to ine entitled to no small con- | may follow an abandonment of this feature of the Federal 


compact. : 

I have, sir, said enough to indicate my views: of -this 
provision of thé Constitution, and will not, therefore, 
consume the time of the committee by further remarks. 

I will merely add, that the gain on the part of the Peo- 
ple by its abandonment, would, if connected. with the 
district system, be less than nothing, and if not connected 
with that system, the loss and pain of the People of dif- 
ferent States would be by nomeans equal, unless the ratio, 
the three-fifths, and the influence of the Senate on the 
electoral colleges, were also abolished. 

This House can never object to parting with the power 
to elect a President, provided the relative influence of the 
States, as now secured by the Constitution, be not dis- 
turbed.* But before I would propose or sustain even this 
amendment, I would wait for the demand, the call, for 
such an amendment, from my constituents—from the Peo- 
ple. In the exercise of the high trust here committed to 
me by them, the course of political events has devolved 
on me the constitutional duty of voting for a President of 
the United States. Inthe discharge of that duty, Ihave, 
so far as it was known to me, obeyed their will, and if > 
they do not distrust my integrity, nor call for a reform of 
the constitutional forms, no consciousness of my own 
want of integrity is rankling in my bosom, which makes 
it incumbent to proclaim to them that I am not to be trust- 
ed, or that my successors will not be werthy of their con- 
fidence.’ Whenever they may call for such an amend- 
ment, should I have any part or lot in the matter, that call 
would be obeyed, or sufficient reasons assigned to justify 
me, at least in my own mind, in disobeying it; and, in the 
event of refusal on my part, if they were not satisfied, I 
would surrender again into their hands my delegated pow- 
er, and it would be committed to some one who would an- 
swer their just expectations on this subject. 

Sir, I will not consume time in the discussion of the 
question, whether this House is either corrupt or corrupti- 
ble; but permit me to make a single remark relative to 
the combination of two distinguished individuals, as- is: 
alleged, corruptly to defraud the People of their rights. 

Ihave not been accustomed to attribute human actions 
to the worst possible motives, nor even to equivocal mo- 
tives, where circumstances would admit of a favorable 
interpretation of those actions. Whether the imputation 
of corrupt motives be allowable at the suggestion of every 
prejudice, and every political preference, will, in each 
individual mind, depend on the strength of ‘*moralsense’” 
which regulates and controls that mind. Neither Christi- 
anity nor a sound moral philosophy will tolerate base sus- 
picion or selfiish denunciation, made for purposes of self- 
aggrandisement. 

Lask, sir, how is it possible that an election of Presi- 
dent should ever be made, when the electors of the Peo- 
ple do not make choice, unless there be a sacrifice of in- 
dividual preference ? The members of this House from 
the several States, if they adhered to the preference of 
the electors of their respective States, could never make 
an election. After a violent struggle, in the first election 
of Mr. Jefferson, what was the result? A man who va- 
lued his country. more than he did his will, or his blind 
consistency, gave a blank vote, and the country was saved 
from turmoil and confusion. Was that man corrupt? 
Was he corruptible ? 

I hope, sit, in making these remarks on late political 
events, I do not subject myself to'a charge of abandoning 
the interests of the People. Of humble origin, without 
patronage and without wealth, whateverI am, or expect 
to be, has been, or must be, derived from the People. To 
betray their interests, would, in me, be worse than ingrati- 
tude—it would be base and inexcusable ingratitude. But, 


Convention who represented large States, the most self- | sir, I do not represent a People capable of imputing 
denying patriotism. ‘The most destructive consequences | corrupt and vicious motives where none exist, ar of pros 
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trating deserved reputation and honest fame for the pur- 
pose of gratifying unjustifiable motives either of private 
spleen or unchastened ambition. 

Mr. GARNSEY next rose, and spoke to the following 
effect : 

Mr. Coaramay : I do not rise, at this time, for the pur- 
pose of offering a general argument jn relation to the im- 
portant question of the amendment of the Constitution, 
now under discussion ; I barely wish to state, (as we are 
probably drawing near the close of a long debate in this 
House on that subject,) that the argument of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. McDvurriz) drawn from 
the late result of the vote of the State of New York, is 
calculated to mislead those who do not understand the 
object of that vote. It was not, whether the Constitu- 
tion of the United States should be altered or amended, 
butit. was, whether the Pcople of the State of New York 
would take the power from the Legislature, and vote for 
electors themselves, by a general or district ticket plu- 
rality, leaving the electors, when chosen, to exercise 
their sound discretion, who to make President and Vice 
President. i 

I wish, also, briefly to show, that the amendment pro- 
posed by the resolution of the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina is calculated to enable a minority (contrary, in my 
opinion, to the spirit and genius of our Government,) to 
control and govern a majority. To prove this fact, I sub- 


mit the following statement, which I intended to have | 


made soon after the speech of the honorable gentleman, 
but the great anxiety and press of members to address the 
Chair, on this question, has induced me to remain silent 
until now. 

Suppose the State of. New York to give two hundred 
thousand votes, divided into districts, it is entitled to thir- 
ty-six votes for President and Vice President, (being one 
vote for each district.) Say there are four candidates for 
President, eighteen of the districts may, with 26,000 votes, 

` give B, for President, eighteen votes, leaving 74,000 
against him, divided. between the other candidates ; the 
other eighteen districts may give three-fourths of the 
votes, being 75,000, to C, for President: now, admitting 
that C had, in the first mentioned eighteen districts, one- 
fourth of the votes, being 25,000, which, added to the 
75,000, would make 100,000 for © ; giving bim for Presi- 
dent eighteen votes only. Yet, when you come to can- 
vass the thirty-six votes of the State of New York, B, 
with his 26,600, would have as many votes for President 
as © with his 100,000. You may still go farther with this 
ealculation—suppose you add the 74,000 votes that B 
did not receive, in the first mentioned eighteen districts, 
with the 75,000 that C did receive, in the other eighteen 
districts, together with two-thirds of the balance remain- 
ing, given to the other candidates in the last mentioned 
districts, it would make 165,666 votes, to be contrasted 
with 26,000. But, giving B the one-third, (being the ba- 
lance of the votes left in the cightcen districts that gave 

‘Ca majority,) it would increase B’s number of votes in 
the State only to 34,333, which, deducted from 165,666, 
would leave a balance of 131,333 against B ; yet B, with 
less than one-fifth of the votes of the People of the State, 
would reccive as many votes for President as C. 

It may also happen, when you vote by districts, giving 
each a vote, and throwing away all minorities, (as contem- 
plated by the resolution, ) that B, receiving 25,018 votes 
but little more than one-eighth of the strength of the 
State, would have as many votes for Presidentas C, with 
nearly seven-eighths ; and this calculation will hold good; 
and. vary in proportion to a greater or lesser number of 
candidates. But, if New York voted by general ticket 
plurality, for electors or President, direct, no one of four 
eandidates could succeed, unless he. received more than 
50,000 votes. Thus, it may. be seen, if the above state- 
ment be correct, that, by a district system, the strength 


| 


of the State would be paralyzed and lost; or a small mi 
nority triumph and control. Whereas, if the election was 
bya general ticket for èlectors or President, C woult. 
have the votes of the State of New York. A mathema. 
tical certainty will always enable ‘us to arrive at truth: 
Arguments drawn from wrong premises are easily con- 
futed by reason. In argument, 
the foundation is unsound,the superstructure falls in ruins’ 

With all the objections to a district ticket, yet, A 
knowledge there are some reasons in favor of it; and; if 
the question should be presented in the ak-stract alone for 
anuniform district system without ar alternative, itinight 
be difficult, perhaps, to determine what course ought 
be pursued. For the purpose, however, of havin 
views of different gentlemen come fairly before the Housé, 
I should be unwilling to withhold from a Committee any: 
of the propositions on this subject. 1 hope, therefore, all 


the resolutions in relation to: the amendments of che Con- 


stitution now before us, may be referred, for advisement 
and consideration, to a Committee, to be raised forthe 
purpose of reporting, in detail, resolutions to be submit: 
ted to the States for their ratification. ` But, if such” re- 
port should not meet my views, I shall consider it my duty: 
to propose amendments. en tegt 

It is my anxious desire that uniformity, in some shape, 
in the election of a President and Vice President in‘all 
the States, be adopted ; and I am willing (as will-be seen 
by the resolution Ihave already submitted to the House} 
to give the power direct to the People ; but, in doing so, 
let us fix on a mode the least objectionable, and bestical- 


culated to unite the strength of the nation, and perpetuate 


a Government, the best under Heaven. 
Before this important question, 


mittee, is finally taken in this House, I hope to have an 


opportunity (ifthe Constitution is to be amended) briefly’. 


to show my partiality for a general ticket, giving to the 
People the power direct to vote for President and Vice 
President of the United States. ohi 
Mr. WORTHINGTON next took the floor, and said= 
It is not my intention, Mr. Chairman, to enter into a mt- 
nute discussion of the questions under consideration. 
They have already been ably and elaborately analyzed: 
and I am not, therefore, said Mr. W., disposed to fatigue 
you by a repetition of arguments so often advanced by. 
gentlemen who have preceded me. 
the debate, I should not have obtruded myself upon your 
attention, bad not the Legislature of Maryland request 
me, as one of the Representatives of that State, to afford 
my aid towards the passage of the projected amendments 
to the Constitution. With a request, proceeding froma 
source so respectable, I shall cheerfully comply, and; 
without further preliminary, proceed to offer a few brief 
and general observations upon the matter now before.us. 
Mr. Chairman: The resolutions proposed by the gen: 
tleman from South Carolina, are of great and momentous 
concern to the People of this country. They contemplate 
material and important changes in our federal and funda: 
mental compact. Upon subjects so grave and interestingy 
not only to the present, but future, generations, it behooves 
us to poise in our hands the balance of wisdom, and te 
weigh, with critical exactness, the expediency of the 
change recommended to. our adoption. If, in looking 
through the vista of futurity, we discover clouds and tem- 
pests, portending the subversion of our system, We ought, 
in time, to prepare the means to disarm them of their fury, 
ere they discharge their desolating contents upon our e: 
voted heads. Sir, we are the citizens of a great, growing, 
and flourishing Republic, constituting a stupendous £% 
lossus, with one foot resting upon the. shores of. the At 
lantic, and the other upon those of the Pacific. We ex 
ercise dominion over- a space of nearly two millio 
square miles, abounding in every thing that can min 
to the wants or pleasures-of man ; but we in vain pos 


as in architecture, when 


on the report ofa Coms: 
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this wide spread domain, if any of the leading forms of 
our Government be palpably vicious—if one of its main 
springs be so constructed as to bear, in its vital principle, 
the seeds of its own mortality. li, Mr. Chairman, we could 
perpetually remain in our present scattered condition, we 
might safely repose under a system, which comes recom- 
mended to us by Statesmen who were not surpassed in 
wisdom by the sages of Greece, nor inferior in patriotism 
‘to the heroes of Rome. 

But, Sir, when our population becomes dense; when 
we shall become tainted with the vices and corruptions 
incident to such a state ; when the most noble qualities, 
and the basest passions of the human heart, shall mingle 
in conflict ; when man shall war upon man, and struggle 
to make a slave of his fellow ; when some Julius or Na- 
poleon shall reach at the sceptre of Empire; then we 
shall discover, when too late, that sufficient guards and 
barriers have not been erected against the dark machina- 
tions of the artful intriguer and corrupt representative. 
Then we shall witness the same intrigues, the same cor- 
rupt means, the same practices of intimidation, which in- 
fluenced the Diets of Germany and Poland, and the con- 
clave of Cardinals at Rome—the two first, in the election 
of their Emperors and Kings, and the latter in choosing 
the sovereign Pontiff. At some distant day, if we do not 
divest this House ofits eventual right to elect a President, 
the members will be subject to similar influences as the 
bodies I have just mentioned. Like causes, are apt to pro- 
duce like effects ; and, unless we are composed of mate- 
rials, variant from the rest of our race, it will be our des- 
tiny to share the fate of all preceding Republics, if we do 
not avoid the precipices, from whieh they were hurled to 
their destruction, by the headlong fury, and insatiate am- 
bition, of their popular chiefs. But, Sir, we are men,and 
subject to all the frailties of our nature, If we are now 
more virtuous and happy than other nations, it proceeds, 
conjointly, from the excellence of our institutions in their 
general character, andthe sparse condition of our popu- 
lation : for it cannot be demied that vice and corruption 
vegetate and flourish, in proportion to the increase and 
density of population, and that virtue and morality are 
most predominant in countries thinly inhabited. The lat- 
ter is our condition ; and, could we remain stationary, the 
golden age would be reatized—we should enjoy an eter- 
nity of happiness, and our Republican institutions would 
flourish in perpetual youth. But to calculate on a basis 
so flattering, is chimerical ; it is at war with all our expe- 
rience, and cvinces a total ignorance of the nature of man, 
and the principles of population. These principles es- 
tablish the position, that population will invariably spread 
and multiply, in the ratio of its means of subsistence. We 
ought not, then, to frame our Government, exclusively, 
on the existing state of things, but ought to look forward, 
and adapt our system to the various phases of our popula- 
tion, our manners, and our future condition. For this 
purpose, no period is more propitious than the present. 
Weare inthat happy state, whei: we incur no risk of an- 
archy by political experiments. When a nation is moral 
and religious, political changes, from a worse to a better 
state, may be easily effected—a remarkable instance of 
which occurs in that part of the Roman History, when the 
People rid themselves of the monarchical,and assumed the 
consular form. Under the new order of things, no nation 
ever marched, with more rapid and gigantic strides, to 
power, opulence, and glory ; nor exhibited equal models 
of virtue and true patriotism. From the regifuge to the 
civil wars, they continued in the fruition of regulated ți- 
berty ; but when they became corrupted by the Marian 
faction, and fell under the despotism of the Cæsars, they 


tive contests of rhetorical skill.” 


Revolution, the People were not then corrupt ; but, un- 
der the dominion of the Emperors, they had become 
bloated with the grossest debauchery, and the most ma- 
lignant and incurable vices. The application of these èx- 
amples is this: that, if changes in Government be neces- 
sary, they ought to be made at a time when the People 
are wise and virtuous enough to bear them, and not to 
wait until they are steeped too deep in corruption to be 


invested with new powers—powers that would lead them 


to anarchy, and, ultimately, asin France, toa military 
despotism. Sir, it has been observed, by no ignoble 
name, that “no State can subsist long, except it be fre- 
quently reduced to its first principles.” All things, here 
below, are subject to decay. The celestial bodies that 
complete their appointed course, observe so regular an 
order, that they undergo no change atall, or, if they do, 
it tends rather to their preservation thantheir destruction. 
But the political, like the human body, is subject to dis- 
ease and decrepitude, and will entirely change its nature 
and form, unless it be sometimes reduced to its first prin- 
ciples. This truism is particularly applicable to Repub- 
lies. Their first principle is liberty, and the operation of 
bringing them back to this principle is their elixir of im- 
mortality, and cannot but be recommended by all who 
have looked deep into human nature, and scanned, with 
a statesman-like eye, the complicated machinery of politi- 
cal institutions. But this reasoning is combated by some, 
on the ground that aX innovations are dangerous, and 
ought carefully to be avoided. Sir, “the general ques- 
tion of innovation is so notoriously an exhausted common- 
place, that it is ranked, by Lord Bacon, among the spor- 
The extreme of either 
side is indefensible. In medio tutissimus ibis was the 
advice which fiction ascribed toa God, the wisdom of 
which is consecrated by universal experience. Sir, it has 
been beautifully said, “that Geometry bears nearly the 
same relation to mechanics that abstract reasoning does 
to politics. The moral forces employed in politics, are 
the passions and interests of men, of which it is the pro- 
vince of metaphysics to teach the nature, and calculate 
the strength, as mathematicians co those of the mechani- 
cal powers. Mechanics, because no passion or interest 
is concerned in the perpetuity of abuse, always yield to 
scientific improvement. Politics, for the contrary reason, 
always resist it. It was the remark of Hobbes, that, if 
any passion or interest were concerned in disputing the 
theorems of geometry, different opinions regarding them 
would be maintained.” If these ideas be correct, we 
need not be surprised at the formidable opposition to 
the present resolutions. They are calculated to excite 
great interests and enlist strong feelings. They meditate 
two important changes in our Constitution. One to elect 
the President and Vice President by a uniform system of 
voting by districts, and the other to divest this House of 
its eventual choice of the first named officer. Under the 
Constitution, as it now stands, the manner of appointing 
electors is confided to the Legislature of each State, the 
number being equal to the number of Senators and Re- 
presentatives to which each State is entitled in the Con 

gress of the United States. Under this provision, the 
manner of electing clectors is discordant and variant in the 
different States. The manner of election in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia is by general ticket; in New York by the 
Legislature, and in Maryland by districts. To constitute 
a choice of the Electoral College, some States require a 
majority of all the votes, whilst others only a plurality. 
Thus, Sir, instead of uniformity and harmony in the sys- 
tem, we find a chaotic and incongruous mass, with scarce- 
ly a single principle of cohesion. ff any of our elections 


were never able to re-establish theirliberty, notwithstand- | require a uniformity, it is that of our Executive Chief. I: 
ing the extinction of the family by whom they had been | is said, Sir, that Homer sometimes nodded, and if I were 
enslaved. This diversity of effect, inthe same country, | not in danger of incurring the charge of presumption, E 

is imputable to this fact, that, at the period of the frst | should say, in this part of the Constitution, the Statesmen 
i Vor. Hy-117 


- curgus. Instead of making the election of an officer, | 


- 


- gislatures. 
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) fray it, did i of a Solon or Ly-| system may be endangered, and ultimately destroyed, if 
who framed it, did not see with the eye y | this feature should not undergo a material Nan on 
i transcendent powers, independent of ! Being the Representative of a sm ate, it may be ex: 
oe ee eling of any State Legislature, these pected by some, that this resolution would encounter my 
bodies are left to their wild discretion in shaping the elec- | decided opposition. But, Sir, if the political power of 
tion so as to subserve their own purposes, or in further- ; Maryland be dimimished, on the one hand, by a repeal 
ing the views of their own particular favorites. The choice | of that part of the Constitution which gives the eventual 
of the President, in the primary election,as I conceive, was į choice of the President to this House, she would gain, on 
not intended to be Federative in its character; but an the other hand, by district elections ; inasmuch as combi. 
election of the People, in their individual, and not in their | nations among a few large States, to defeat and stifle the 
corporate capacities. T he manner, then, Sir, of ap-| voice of the small ones, would thereby be prevented; 
pointing electors, in my view of the subject, ought not to | This, Į conceive, is a decisive answer to this objection. 
have been left to the State Legislatures, but ought to Under the present Constitution, if no candidate have a 
have been regulated by the Constitution itself. The cha- | majority of all the electoral votes, it declares the. People 
racter of this officer is essentially different from that of the | to have made no choice ; and, on this contingency, vests 
United States’ Senators. They represent, immediately, | the right of election in the House of Representatives. And 
the States, in their corporate and federal capacity, and | here, Sir, permit me to observe, we see the operation of 
ought to be, and properly are, elected by the State Le- | one of the Federal principles of our Government, and an 
But not so with the President: he is not the | evidence of the compromise and mutual concession, be- 
representative of the States, in their sovereign capacities, |tween the large and small States, which happily led to 
and the manner of his clection ought not, therefore, to be | the adoption of the Constitution. i 
a matter of State designation. The eventual election is not to be determined by the 
. The objection, that this power, being taken from the | numerical force of the House, but bya majority of States, 
State Legislatures and made a part of the Constitution, as | each giving one vote, on the principle of absolute equality, 
contemplated, would encroach on State Rights, and im- | The State of Delaware, although diminutive in territory, 
press on our system still stronger features of consclidation | population, and resources, yet, in her sovereign capacity, 
than it now possesses, has been ably met, and triumphant- | she recognizes no superior. In this capacity, she exer- 
ly overthrown, by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. | cises the elective franchise in this House, and it is because 
McDurrrz.) That gentleman was peculiarly happy in this | she exercises it in this capacity, her vote is equal to New 
part of his great and shining effort—an effort marked with | York or Pennsylvania. The Federal principle also ob- 
power and stretch of thought so exalted, and an eloquence | tains in the Senate. There, the States have an equal 


- ső lofty and refined, as was seldom equalled, and, I will | representation, because they are represented in their so- 


venture to say, never surpassed in this Hall. I shall not, | vereign capacities; and if they were to vote by States, that _ 
therefore, attempt to retouch what I might injure, but | body would bear a striking similitude to a Congress of 

gould not improve. Sir, the present modes of election, by | Embassadors, from separate and independent nations. In 

general ticket, and the State Legislatures, are not only | the Senate, then, Sir, the small States have as-much Le- 

attended with the utmost confusion, but they have astrong | gislative power as the large ones; but, inthis House, it 

and inevitable tendency to cabal, corruption,and intrigue. | is in proportion to their population. Here the large States 

They are calculated to give rise to partial confederacies | have the preponderance ; because the organization of this 

between two or more large Statcs, on the eve ofan elec- | body is on the popular principle, and they are here alt | 
tion, who, by their joint influence, may elect any person, | powerful by their numbers; but, in the other House, on 

as their pageant, to the Presidency of the United States. | the Federal principle, the small States are equal to the 

Sir, the nearer you bring the election to the great body of | large ; and as they are, at this time, the most numerous, 

the People, in the case under consideration, the nearer | as long as they are true to themselves, they can check the - 
you approximate to the true principle ofa Representative | usurpation of this body, and prevent the adoption of any 
Democracy. Electors, elected immediately by the Peo- | measure inimical to their vital interests. If, however, at 
ple, are but one degree of declination from this principle; | some distant day, the large States should outnumber the 
but when they are appointed by the State Legislatures, as | small; if they should then * feel power, and forget 
in New York, they are two degrees irom the same princi- | right ;” then, indeed, the small States could present ne 
ple. The more you depart from this principle, the more | barrier to their encroachments; then, indeed, the beau- 
numerous the immediate bodies, the stronger will the | tiful fabric upon which we now repose—the model of all 
centripetal power of aristocracy act on the system. Sir, | that is excellent in theory, and, with one or two excep- 
if the State Legislatures have given a proper construc- | tions, the touchstone of all that is perfect in practice 
tion to the Constitution, by appointing the Electors them- | would be uprooted from its foundation, and, like a pyra- 
selves, instead. of prescribing the manner by which the | mid upon its apex, would be the wonder of "future ages, 
States shall elect them, they may, by a parity of construc- | anda lasting monument of the folly, fury; and innate am“ 
tion, vest the appointment of these agents in a single | bition of man, in whatever clime, and under whatever ci 
person, if they, in the wantonness and pride of power, | cumstances his lot may have cast him. In the case here sup» 
should sce fit. to stretch it to such an extent. I- do not | posed, the eventual right of this House, to elect the Presi- 
pretend to believe they would. push their constructive | dent, would avail the small States nought: for here, too, 
power thus far; but I put the case, an extreme one as it is, | the large States would outnumber them, even in voting hy 
to expose the malleability of this part of our system, and | States. Whenever this state of things shall arise, the small 
to show how it might be perverted tothe sinister purposes, | States must submit to their fate, and be content to revolve 


~- and disorganizing machinations, of base intrigue, and in- | around some larger body, within whose sphere of attraction 


furiate faction. For these reasons, and many others 1 | the t € i i 

t 7 n a s : y may happen to fall. In the Senate, then, Sir, and ir 

could offer, did not my declining strength admonish me to | this House, in the election of a President we see the full 
desist ‘from the attempt, Fam in favor of the district sys- | operation of the Federal principle : but jn no other part. 

tein ar a prevailed a long time in Maryland, and with | of the system is it distinctly and singly seen. In the pri 

) ct. . mary election of the President, political power-goes ex- 

The atheriesolunon contemplates sucha change as will | clusively on the popular priticiple ; for the two additional 

Svar ; ei eupn. of reagen and ae President from.| Electors, on the Federal principle, are delusive, inasmuch. 

=e CVON SON the respective Houses of Congress. This | as they make no difference: in the. relatiy ger of the 

á 9 è relative power of. the: 

proposition proceeds on the apprehension that oup Federal | States. If, Sir, the relative power of tae States be as three. 
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to five, and their positive power be increased, the one from 
three to five, and the other from five to seven, their relative 
power would be precisely the same as before the increase 
of their positive power. It results, from this view of the 
subject, that the small States are only equal to the large 
ones, in the Senate; but, in this body, their power is in 
the ratio of their population. Itis only when the great 
body of the People fail to elect a President, that the 
small States are equal to the large ones in the election of 
this officer: and the question now is, whether they will 
part with this contingent equality—-a mere conge dekre, 
which, as soon as exercised, ceases to exist, and puts the 
object of their choice beyond their control—the power of 
a moment, and without any peculiar benefit or advantage 
tothem. For, I would ask, Sir, how are they benefited 
by the exercise of this right? Do they gain more, when 
they elect the President, than they do when he is elected 
by the People? If they do not, how can they suffer, 
should this power be withdrawn from them, and vested, 
exclusively, where it always ought to have been, directly in 
the People? Sir, the small States are not so much inter- 
ested as to the particular person to be elected President, 
as they are in the exercise of the Legislative power, in 
which the usurpations of the large States are to be most 
apprehended, and where the spirit of domination will first 
be displayed. Under this view of the subject, the small 
States will lose nothing by the change; but, on the con- 
trary, should the District system prevail, they would evi- 
dently gain. But, Sir, admitting, for a moment, that the 
small States would lose a portion of their political power, 
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we are free from the vice of our first parents, and perfect 
in the ficsh: unlike them, even with the Cherubim to 
guard them, we are inaccessible to the seductions of the 
arch fiend, in whose fall, one half of heaven’s host was 
drawn after him. But, Sir, ere we constituted differently 
from the myriads of men who have lived before us? Are 
we subject to none of those failings and passions by which 
they were led to their political death and servitude ? 
Rome, Athens, and Sparta, could boast of the most per- 
-fect of our species; yet, notwithstanding the noble and 
immaculate soul of a Scipio, the meek and god-like vire 
tucs of an Aristides, and the unalloyed patriotism of a 
selfimmolated Leonidas, these sainted and venerated Re- 
publics have sunk into the abysses of despotism and non- 
entity, and are now but remembered to ‘pointa moral, 
and adorn a tale ” 

Mr. Chairman, one more remark, and I have done. 
These resolutions retain the principle of compromise be- 
tween the large and small States. The small States are 
willing to take the election of the President from this 
House, if the large States will adopt the District system, 
whereby the power of concentration and combination, 
which they now possess, by the General Ticket and Le- 
gislative appointment of Electors, would be broken and’ 
destroyed. Let the principle of both resolutions be en- 
grafted on our Constitution, and it will then be complete. 

Mr. MINER then rose, and addressed the Comittee 
as follows : 

Mr. Casrrmax: Among some fifteen or twenty propo- 
sitions to alter the Constitution, which have been laid 


by the adoption of the contemplated amendments, ought | upon your table, impelled by a solemn sense of duty to 
that consideration alone to weigh down the paramount | myself, my constituents, and my country, I have ventur- 
one of adding greater durability to our system, if such | ed to hazard one of a totally different character—a propo- 
would be their effect? Sir, salus populi ought to be the | sition to preserve the Constitution as it is. Being oppos- 
motto of every Republican statesman. What, Sir, will | ed, therefore, to the amendment offered by the honorable 
he the result, should this House retain its eventual right | gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. McDurrrz) and to 
of electing the President? Will it not give rise, at some | every alteration proposed, I am anxious to justify my 
remote period, to the grossest corruption and intrigue ? | opinion to the Committee. be 
The election is over in November. ‘The votes of the) Torender the task easier to myself, and that my argu- 
Electors are as soon and generally known, as the newspa-! ment may be better understood by those who may be dis- 
pers can circulate. It is soon ascertained that no candi-; posed to hear me, I have divided it into four prepositions, 
date has received a majority of the whole number of votes. | each of which I shall state, and briefly discuss, in its or 
The members of this House are elected, and have served, | der. My first proposition is this : 

the preceding session. Their names are well known,! Ie is UNWISE FREQUENTLY TO CHANGE THE FUNDA- 
and they are not to proceed to the election till February. ; MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT.” 


They are in this City: they have been in session two 
months and upwards ; and, during all that time, have been 
exposed to the blandishments and seductions, the wiles 
and menaces, of the friends and enemies of the respective 
candidates ; nay, by some of the candidates themselves, 


! It isof the first importance to the happiness of a pru- 
‘dent, thinking People, that they should live under a Go- 
‘yernment which they know to be stable and secure ; the 
i great principles of which they feel to be settled. This 
i brings with it the idea of security to life, liberty, and pro- 


who are in habits of daily intercourse and intimacy with ‘perty. It brings with it the confident hope that these 
them. A candidate thus on the spot, possesses every i blessings will be perpetuated to their children. Such an 
“vantage ground,” to further his views; and if he be ‘idea gives impulse to industry, and inspires that confi- 
artful and ambitious, and, moreover, destitute of political | dence which leads to those useful enterprizes which are 
probity, he would operate, by the foulest means, to cre- | beneficial to the individual and to the community, 

ate an influence in his favor. To some, he would hold! All laws affecting life, liberty, and property, are liable 
out the allurements of office; and to others, pledges of |to be affected by, and are dependent upon, the supreme 
support to their favorite candidate, at a future election for ' and fundamental law. When that is ina state of constant 
the Presidency. Foreign Powers, who always have their i mutuation, all those laws, and the interests dependent up» 
agents here, would also take part in the election, As they | on them, are felt to be insecure, and society is disquieted. 


have acted in Germany, Poland, and Rome, so would they 
ucthere. They would bribe, coax, and flatter, play one 
party against another, and excite all the angry passions of 
our nature, until we should be steeped to the very chin 
in anarchy and corruption. 

But, Sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Evz- 
nee) in the display of a vivid and capacious mind—at 
one time winging its flight to the highest point of mental 
elevation, at another grappling with sophisms, paradoxes, 
and indigestible crudities—has maintained, with great 
zeal, the incorruptibility of this House, and, as a conse- 
quence, the perfectibility of man: the one position ne- 
eessarily implies the other. According to this doctrine, 


When the Constitution of Government is subjected to 
frequent changes, it is impossible, in the nature of things, 
| but that it: should become impaired, and the harmony of 
| its parts be deranged. New amendments become neces» 
sary from the effects of those already made: alteration 
follows alteration ; change follows change; it soon be- 
comes a system of patchwork, and ceases to be an object 
of either respect or utility. i 
_ I submit to you, sir, if it be not next in importance to, 
the happiness of a People, to their laws being good, 
that they be certain, steadily and uniformly adminis- 
tered, known and fixed ; whether institutions which have 
grown venerable by age, to which all haye become ace 
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customed, and which, from our infancy, we have been 
used to look upon with respect, do not, from that circum- 
stance, become more valued: and more useful. How 
much depends on public opinion? And how much is 
public opinion affected by veneration for.those laws un- 
der which our fathers lived and prospered? Iam not 
the advocate of errors, because they are old. Making 
this admission will not weaken the force of my general 
remarks. ‘Those institutions most venerable from their 
‘age, 4nd most salutary in their. effects, are not such as 
- abstract theory would entirely justify. 

The trial by jury is every where deemed sacred. In 
defence of this right every freeman would fly to the field. 
But-suppose you were to bring this institution to the test 
of reason. Suppose ingenious men, men as able and in- 
genious as those who urge you to alter your Constitution, 
were to direct the whole powers of their minds to show 
that the system might be amended; might it not be de- 
manded, with some foree—‘* What ! shall every juror 
agree to the verdict? Shall one have the power to over- 
tule eleven? Why not permit three-fourths to govern ? 
Would not this be more congenial to our republican in- 
stitutions and the spirit of the age? Suppose a poor and 
a rich man have a suit; may not the rich man, in these 
days of presumed corruptibility, bribe, at Icast, one in 
twelve, and prevent a verdict in favor of the poor man ?”” 
‘This reasoning would, at least, be specious.. God forbid 
that I should cast a doubt, or the shadow of a doubt, over 
the trial by jury, as itis; asit was to our fathers; as I 
pray that it may be to our children and to our children’s 
children. My purpose is to show that the best institu- 
tions are not those against which ingenious theorists may 


beg leave, Mr. Chairman, to lay down a second propo. 
sition : Pe : 
“ Tue CONSTITUTION oF THE UNITED STATES Is PECU- 
LIAR IN ITS STRUCTURE, AND SHOULD ONLY BE ALTERED 
IN CASES OF OBVIOUS AND IMPERIOUS NECESSITY.” e 
And whyis this Constitution of ours so peculiar a struc- 
ture, that it should be approached with so much caution ? 
I answer—because it is not founded on any general, uni- 
versally conceded, abstract principles of political wisdom, 
which may be laid down as a basis, and on which new 
forms may be erected of nearly equal beauty and utility. 
It isa compound Government, partly based on Democra- 
tic Representative principles, and partly a compact of in- 
dependent, sovereign communities. It partakes of the 
two-fold nature of a Representative Democracy, and of a 
Confederation, or league, of independent sovereignties, 
Under the Old Confederation, all the States were 
sovereign and independent Governments. That was 
based wholly on Federative principles. All questions, in, 
the Old Congress, were decided, not by numbers, but by 
States, each State having one vote. Throughout the 
war, the choice of President of Congress, the Comman- 
der in Chief of the Army, and all Military and Civil Of- 
cers, devolved on Congress—each State having one vote, 
In entering into the new Constitution, the States yield- 
ed large portions of their rights of sovereignty. The 
federative principles were in a measure departed from. 
Popular principles were, to a considerable extent, infused. 
into that instrament. The federative principle is most 
apparent in the Constitution of the Senate. The popu- 
lar principle most extensively prevails in the organization 
of the House. But, through the whole Constitution, they 


not raise a plausible objection ; and to warn the friends of | run into each other, mingle, and are often confounded. 


the Constitution not to concede, too readily, that it is de- 
fective, and needs alteration. Such concession is injuri- 
ous, and impairs public confidence in its provisions. 

It will be conceded by all who hear me, that it is un- 
wise to make frequent changes in laws which regulate 
the descent of property ; laws affecting contracts ; the 
law of evidence, and laws touching other great interests 
of society, They have received thcir construction. The 
People have become accustomed to them. If these are 
to be touched with a prudent and cautious band, with 
how much more prudence and caution should a People 
approach, to change, the great fundamental principles 
and charter of their Government ? ' 

A beautiful picture of happiness is drawn in Scripture, 
of persons “sitting under their own vine and fig tree, 


The States gave up all they deemed could be necessary 
for the general good. Some of the powers and attributes 
of sovereignty they reserved. ‘Those powers and attri- 
butes of sovereignty which the States have yielded, and 
those which they have reserved, form a distinct and strik- 
ing feature in this Constitution, and render it peculiar. 
Again, sir: The States were varicusly situated; had 
different sorts of population, and a diversity of interests. 
To harmonize these, was one of the most difficult points 
in forming the Constitution. The spirit of concession 
and compromise ; of conciliation and of prudenceall 
were brought into action ; and the Constitution formed,, 
as it is, an honorable monument of the wisdom and patri- 
otism of those eminent men who framed it. It is a work 
of compromise and mutual concession, founded on princi- 


and no one to molest or make them afraid.” ‘Fhe evils of | ples of political expediency. Political expediency is, 


life are not those alone of direct pain or privation; but 
alarm—the fear of evil, is itself an evil. When there are 
constant changes making, or proposed, npon the Consti- 
tution, on the permanency of which liberty and safety de- 
end, the People are kept ina continual state of appre- 
_ hension. They feel as if that which had grown up ina 
night, like the gourd of Jonah, might depart ina night. 
They do not realize a constantly changing Constitution as 
a permanent shelter, under which they and their posterity 
may repose in quietness and peace. 

A distinguished writer on the Law of Nations (Vattel) 
has said: * But, in treating of the change of the Consti- 
tution, we treat only of the right. . The question of expe- 
diency belongs to politics. We shall, therefore, only ob 
serve, in general, that great changes, in a State, being 
delicate and dangerous operations—und frequent changes 
being in their own nature prejudicial—a People ought to 
be.very circumspect on this point, and never be inclined 
to make innovations, without the most pressing reasons, 
‘oran absolute necessity. The fickleness of the Athenians 
was ever inimical to the happinéss of the Republic, and’ 

. at length proved fatal to that liberty of which they were 
so jealous, without knowing how to enjoy it.” | 


necessarily, mattcr of opinion; and when brought into 
discussion, varies with the infinite varicties of opinion. 
When, therefore, a matter of this sort, involving great in- 
terests of delicate and difficult adjustment, is once set- 
tled by compact, and all the parts of the compact are de- 
pendent on cach other, it is unwise to interfere with, en- 
croach upon, or unsettle that compact. 

Ask, in the States where slavery does not exist, Why 
should five slaves give as much political weight, in this: 
Union, as three of our farmers? Why ought not our 
property to be represented? It will be perceived, ina 
moment, that it is a jarring string. ‘The first impulse is 
that of revulsion at the thought. But, when it is said, 
“This isa matter of compromise, necessary to union,” 
under our excellent Constitution, which brings with. it so 
many blessings ; is the source of security and prosperity ; 
of national glory and individual happiness ; the sentiment 
of dislike to that particular part is absorbed and merged 
in the general feeling of reverence and respect for that 
instrument. But teach the People to consider it as an 
imperfect structure—very defective—based on false prin- 
ciples—constantly needing ainendment ; and, as their re- 
spect passes away, the particular provisions alludedte 
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will be felt to gall like a neck chain. And what infer- 
ence would I deduce from these remarks? Itis this :; 
That the Southern Statesmen ought to realize that our: 
Constitution is peculiar in its structure, and not to be 
changed, except in cases of obvious and imperious ne- 
cessity. 

There is a wonderful rage for change in this genera- 
tion. It is the besetting sin of the day ; the crying evil 
of the hour, Everyman thinks he can mend the Consti- 
tution. Who can tell me the number of alterations that 
have been gravely proposed for this object, and support- 
ed by the vote of some respectable body ? The whole 
country is kept in a state of political revolution. Most of 
the States are, or have been, modelling, remodelling, 
altering, changing, or proposing to change, their Consti- 
tutions. This eager desire for change ; this unsettled 
state of public feeling, in respect to Constitutions of Go- 
vernment, is, perhaps, the point of our greatest weakness, 
It isa species of political vanity which leads us to think 
ourselves wiser in our day and generation than our fathers; 
and to be unwilling to be guided by their counsels. Far 
be it from me to say, that no change should ever take 
place in our political institutions. My objection is to a 
state of perpetual revolution. The doctrine I contend 
tor, I am aware, has nothing imposing, nothing sparkling, 
init. Butit is the plain, common sense doctrine, indi- 
cated by the homely expression, “ LET WELL ENOUGH 
ALONE.’ This Prudence may be a homely, as it is cer- 
tainly an unpretending, virtue ; but, in relation to public 
affairs, as well as private ; and in the conduct of Govern- 
ments, as well as individuals, she isa Mentor, E had al- 
most said a Deity, worthy your profoundest reverence. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and her paths are 
paths of peace. 

As the result of these two first propositions, I would 
deduce this political maxim— Never change a Constitu- 
tion, the practical effects of which are good, for specula- 
tive evils.” Į consider this maxim so sound, practical, 
and important, that 1 would diffuse it widely among your 
People. It ought to be taught, as a first principle of go- 
vernment, in your schools. Scholars should use it as a 
copy. It should be proclaimed from the house tops; it 
should be talked of upon the highways. «Never change 
your Constitution while its practical effects are good, for 
mere speculative evils.” 

I beg leave to submit to the Committee a third propo- 
sition It is this : 

. “THAD SUCH EVILS IN THE MODE OF ELECTING PREsI- 
DENT AND Vice PRESIDENT, DO NOT EXIST, A3 TO RENDER 
ANY CHANGE NECESSARY.” 

What is the present system? Let us bring it directly 
under our eye, and examine it, that we may see its struc- 
ture, and decide on its imperfections. 

In the Constitution, Art. 2, Sec. 1, it is written, “ Each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives to which 
that State shall be entitled in the Congress.” Please to 
observe, ‘sir, it is not ‘the People shall choose,” but 
each State shall appoint, Why was the word appoint 
made use of here? When Representatives to Congress 
are to be elected, the ward chosen is used, and the voters 
are spoken of as electors. In Art. 1, Sec. 2, it is said, 
“The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
meinbers chosen every second year, by the People of the 
several States.” The choosing Representatives carries 
with it the idea of a variety of opinions—a diversity of 
sentiment The People shall choose. It was tobe the 
act of many. The members on this floor were meant to 
represent ull the various interests of society—to express 
the popular voice. 

When electors for President are to be brought into 
existence, a different, a marked difference of phraseology 


is used. ‘*Each State shall appoint,” not the People 
shall choose. To choose is a popular act ; it implies plu- 
tality. To appoint is an Executive act; it implies unity. 
These words may sometimes be confounded in papers 
loosely written, but in an instrument where every word 
was carefully weighed, it is clear that a difference of 
meaning was intended to be attached to them. 

To choose is the act of the People, imparting a portion 
of their individual power. It implies an act of originad 
authority. To appoint implies designation by derivative 
authority. Ispeak of the words as used in the Constitu- 
tion. The individuals within a State, constituting the 
People in their individual capacity, are one thing, and 
may be said to be a natural object. The political commu- 
nity formed by the People, although composed of the 
same individuals, is another thing; it is an artificial ob- 
ject. In choosing, the People impart a portion of their 
individual sovereignty. In appointments, whether imme- 
diately by vote, or through the medium of agents, they 
impart a portion of political sovereignty or power. 

Hence it follows, that it was intended that the political 
community constituting a State, should be heard in the 
election of President, and I have no doubt but it was ex- 
pected and intended that each State should present, on 
the election, an undivided vote. This ideait is all im- 
portant should be distinctly understood. We ought 
clearly to know what the Constitution is, and on what 
principles it is founded, before we attempt to alter it. 

Each political community, then, is to appoint electors, 
Tn what manner? “In such manner as the Legislature 
may direct ;” the Legislature being the immediate repre- 
sentative of the People, and the only constitutional organ 
of their political will. And why not? Why is not the 
present regulation a good one? Are not the People of 
each State capable of managing their own affairs? Are 
they not capable of self-government ? Do not the Legis- 
latures of the States express the will of the People? Are 
any of the States in such a degraded condition of igno- 
rance or despotism, that their Legislatures, year after 
year, exercise usurped authority, against the wishes of 
the People? If not, then the will of the political coms 
munity constituting each State, prevails in the appoint- 
ment of electors, whatever may be the mode by which 
they are designated. 

And as, in the several States, different habits, and in- 
terests, and modes of thinking exist, it may not only be 
agreeable to the different communities, but proper in 
itsclf, that various modes of appointing electors should 
prevail. Diversity is an element of liberty—uniformity is 
a principle of despotism. The bed of Procrustes was made 
to produce uniformity. Give me the healthful ocean, with 
its occasional billows, rather than the dead sea, with its 
putrid calm and torpid uniformity. 

I cannot agree with those gentlemen who maintain that 
the appointment of electors, by State Legislatures, is 
unconstitutional and an usurpation : Because, first, the 
power of the Legislatures was unlimited, unrestricted, 
as to the manner in which they might direct electors to 
be appointed—it was left wholly to their discretion. Lam 
not prepared to say, if it met the approbation of the Peo. 
ple, their constituents, who had full confidence in their 
virtue and intelligence, that it was improper in them to 
exercise the power. In the second place, the power was 
exercised by the Legislatures immediately after the Con- 
stitution was adopted, and by those who were friends to 
its adoption. ‘The time repudiates the idea of usurpa- 
tion. Inthe third place, the exercise of the power has 
been continued Fy most enlightened and virtuous States, 
down to the present moment : it has been exercised, at 
times, by most, if not all, the old thirteen original partners 
to the Confederacy, without the objection ever having 
been formally made. The Constitution, in this particular, 


| receiyed its construction early—it has been practised and 
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selected from among their 


. dent, it would be wise, 
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acquiesced in for thirty-seven years. I dare not presume 
to- pass so severe a censure as to say that all these bodies 
have been usurpers ; that we have had no constitutional 
President ; and that we, at this late hour, wiser than all | 
who have gone before us, have just found out what isthe 
true construction of the Constitution. ; 

‘And what is the inference from these remarks ? It is 
ihis: that the present mode of appointing electors is, as 
it ought to be, safely and properly vested in the States ; 
subject there, as to the manner, to the control of the Peo- 
ple, through their Representatives in Assembly : for the 
People, if there is any such thing as freedom any where 
on earth, are free and sovereign within their respective 
States. 

‘And it follows, from this proposition, that, if the People 
deem it right to put forth their whole strength, by the; 
united voice of the State, it is proper for them to do 80 ; 
no encroachment on the rights or privileges of others, 
but in perfect accordance with the principles and spirit 
on which the Constitution was founded. 

1 have, then, shewn, that it was the States that were to 
appoint electors ; that it was the federative, and not the 
consolidating power, that was to operate in the election 
of President. I have: thought it important to establish 
this ground, because the amendment proposed goes en- 
tirely on a different principle, destroying the federative, 
and adopting the consolidating power. : 

-. Advancing in the argument. Electors are appointed. 
1 ask, bas experience shewn that any elector has ever 
violated the confidence reposed in him? It is a most ho- 
norable trust, felt to be such, and the man who should vio- 
late it would be consigned to political infamy. A few men, 
fellow citizens, rising above 


the mass, and standing conspicuously before the People; 


. the eager gaze, not only of the State, but of the nation 


upon them ; honor and respect waiting upon the faithful 
performance of their duty, detestation and contempt fol- 
lowing the violation of it; the danger apprehended from 
the appointment of electors, both reason and experience 
show to be imaginary. 

-The chief reason for the institution of this body, Ihave 
always supposed to be, that, as there was a marked dis- 
parity in the number of voters in different States, com- 
pared with their political power, in the election of Presi- 
and prevent jealousy and irritation, 
that an intermediate body should intervene between the 
voters and the President, to express the wiil of the States. 
‘She disparity -of voters in the several States, compared 
with their political power, would be less apparent, less 
felt, legs objectionable. In this point of view, asa part 
of the system of compromise on which the Union is found- 
ed, and as a very convenient mode of expressing the 
voice of the States, it does not seem to me that there has 
heen either such an abuse or failure of the institution, as 
torender it wise to abolish it. 

The electors give their votes. Ifno choice be made by 
the electors, three persons, having the highest number of 
votes, are returned to this House. From these three, the 
House is to select, voting by States, each State having 
one vote. We have had ten elections for President. In 
eight of these the President has been chosen by the elec- 
tors. In the others, this House has decided. In the first 
case, confessedly according to the will of the People ; in 
the second, notwithstanding the successful candidate was 
opposed by most distinguished men, and a good deal of 
excitement had taken place before the election, yet the 
universal calm that. succeeded the annunciation of that 
‘result, shews the confidence of the People in the decisions 
of this House. As it regards the eminent man chosen, I 
mean to pay hint: no compliment here—power has always 
flatterers.enough—I shall not enlist in their train, But I 
am. free: to express the opinion, that. no reflecting man 
in the: Union is disturbed by a fear, or:the shadow of | 


sest. 


or system of measures, will be 
proposed by him, tending to the injury of the public inter. 
The worst that any man, the most fearful, dreads, is, 
that, through the influence of the present Administration, 
peradventure, a good road may be made to run. where a 
bad one ran before ; that a canal may be made to pass 
through some hitherto impassable. region, opening better 
means of communication, and readier access to market, 
increasing the value of private property, and promoting 
the general prosperity ; or, lastly, that someseminary of 
learning may spring up, widely diffusing the rays of know- 
ledge, where precepts shall be taught, 

“To raise the genius and improve the heart ;” 
Where the scrolls of history shall be unrolled to our youth, 

s Rich with the spoils of time.” 


And it is to this feeling of confidence in the prudence 
and integrity of the President, even among those who 
most zealously opposed his election, that the universal 
smile of happiness and peace is to be attributed, that pre- 
vails throughout our country. And if no choice be made 
by the electors, why should not the decision be made b 
this House? Is not this House to be trusted ? Standing 
on the lofty eminence, where the love and the confidence 
of the People have placed them, is not the House of Re- 
presentatives to be confided in ? Chosen by the People— 
responsible to the People—it would be presuming gross 
negligence and dereliction of duty on their part, as well, 
as treachery on the part of their Representatives, to sup- 
pose they were not worthy to be trusted. With what, sir? 
With the choice of President? In the broad latitude of 
the expression, it is no such matter. But when the Peo- 
ple have presented three candidates, as nearly equal in 
their affections, all possessing a large portion of. public. 
confidence, either of whom, so presented, it would be fair 
to presume, might be safely entrusted with the Executive 
office ; the House, voting by States, the federative prin- 
ciple being still pursued, proceeds to designate which 
shall exercise the Executive functions for four years. Thus. 
limited, thus restricted in their power, it would be most 
humiliating to think that the immediate Representatives of 
the People in Congress were not to be trusted with its exer-" 
cise. If lentertained such an opinion, Ishould have sad and 
melancholy forebodings in respect to the continuation of 
this Government. Corruption! Who are to be corrupted? 
A majority, or any considerable portion of more than two 
hundred Representatives of the People! And who is to 
corrupt them? One of the three eminent men, designat: 
ed, for their long services, talents, and virtues, by the 
People, as fit persons to be President of the United 
States! An honorable member from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Potx) wouid “have this House not only pure, but, like 
Cesar’s wife, unsuspected.” 
ferred to, permit me to ask, what is the protection of fes 
male virtue ? 
sibility of error? Isit found in that jealousy which pre- 
sumes them corrupt.in inclination, and only waiting for 
opportunity ? I answer for him—No. His generous an 
manly heart would say, in respect to the softer sex, their 
virtue depends neither on bars, wor bolts, nor exclusions. 
It depends on the chastened and refined purity of their 
minds. It is strengthened by our confidence, and derives, 
its purest lustre from their moral and social freedom.” 

. All those tears and alarms are based on the presump- 
tion of the grossest abuse of delegated power, not in one, 
or a few, but in many, and those the most distinguished 


afear, that any measure, 


‘men, favored, in a peculiar degree, with the confidence 


of the People. No power can be granted but what may 
be abused. The objection would go against the delegar 
tion of any important power. Itis grounded on the abso- 
lute unfitness of man to govern himself. In another shape; 
it is an argument for despotism.: Every power delegated 
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may be abused. The People must delegate power suffi- 
cient for all salutary purposes. The security of the Peo- 
ple is found in holding their agents to a rigid responsibili- 
ty. In a clear, impartial, and intelligent supervision of 
their conduct. Intelligence and virtue in the People, is 
the spirit of health which must preserve this Govern- 
ment; and, while this prevails among the People, it will 
be infused here, and the power now vested may be safely 
vested. In my humble opinion, therefore, the Constitu- 
tion, if the People do their duty, is a good one as it is. 
The practical effects, in a course of near forty years’ expe- 
rience, are apparent in the protection and prosperity of 


- all the great interests of our country. The People have 
‘done their duty. There is no reason to distrust them. 


them. When they do not do their duty, no mére form 
of a Constitution can long preserve their liberties. 

I proceed to my fourth and last proposition— 

“THAT THE PROPOSED CHANGE WOULD BE LIABLE TO 
MANY OF THE OBJECTIONS TO ‘THE PRESENT MODE, AND 
OTHERS OF A NEW CHARACTER.” 

What is the proposed change? That the States be di- 
vided into districts, and, in case there is no choice, the 
election be referred back to the People. Here let it be 
distinctly remarked, that the proposed change touches 
not merely the form of election—it goes to change the 
whole ground upon which the election is based. 
to abrogate and destroy 
introduces the consolidated principle in its stead. 

The avowed object, and the certain effect of this 
change, would be to break down the power of the large 
States, and to take away the power of the small States to 
an equal vote when the election comes into the House 
of Representatives. In other words, it is a bold stride 
towards the annihilation of the federative character of this 
Government, and a rapid march towards the point of con- 
solidation. 


the General Government power enough? This is the 


great point in contest ; the hinge on which this question | supon 
The details and ramifications of the plan | and their distinct character of sovereign and independent 
į communities. 


should turn. 
are certainly of objectionable consequence, but they sink 
into insignificance before this engrossing view, whether 
most important attributes of State sovereignty shall be 
surrendered ; whether the relative powers of the State 
and General Government shall be materially changed, by 
reducing the power of the States, and consequently giv- 
ing greater relative power to the General Government ? 
To determine this point with more clearness, it may be 
proper again to advert to the character of the constituent 
parts of this Government, at the time of its formation, 
and to the objects of the Union. Before the present Con- 
stitution, the States were sovereign, independent commu- 
nities, distinct and separate Governments, absolutely so 
as England or France, except so far as restrained by the 
pack-thread ties of the Articles of Confederation. Dur- 
ing the war, and the whole existence of the Confedera- 
tion, the States voted as independent, sovereign Powers, 
in the Congress, each State having one vote—Delaware 
equal with Pennsylvania ; Rhode Island of no less weight 
than Virginia. A more perfect union was necessary. 


It goes ! 
the federative principle, and j 


Have not the sovereign States given up to} 


To the treaty-making power they yielded vast and unde- 
fined authority. They submitted important rights to the 
decision of a national judiciary. Those extensive grants 
were yielded—those conversant with the debates of that 
day, know with how much reluctance, fear, and trem- 
bling—by those who supported the Constitution ; and the 
number of powerful men who opposed its ratification, 
shows how apprehensive the Statesmen of that day were 
of vesting such immense power in one general head; ne- 
cessarily taking away so much of the independence and 
sovereignty of the States. I think, and have always 
thought, it was wisely and nobly done. 

But circumstances, unforeseen, have arisen, to change 
greatly the relative proportion of power, and vastly to in- 
crease that of the General Government. 

First. The splendid revenue derived from commerce, 
has given strength, and patronage, and character, at home 
and abroad, to the General Government. A revenue, not 
of millions, but of tens of millions, enabling the General 
Government to proceed in its plans without a direct ap- 
peal to the pockets of the People. An overflowing 
Treasury, derived so easily and indirectly, is of itself a 
source of immense power, 

In the second place, the acquisition of Louisiana and 
Florida, adding territories of the limits of an empire; to 
the Union, and those territories being under the exclusive 
authority of the General Government, until States are 
formed ; the soil of millions of square miles belonging to 
the public Treasury ; gives to the General Government a 
credit, a revenue, and a power, I will not say dangerous, 
but certainly claiming the distinct consideration of the 
States. Certain it is, that the relative Weight of the States 
and the General Government has been changed by these, 
and other circumstances, so as to lessen that of the States, 
and greatly to augment that of the Union. Iam not dis- 
posed to increase this relative disproportion. The seet- 
rity of the liberties of this People, I do firmly believe, 
depends upon the preservation of the powers of the States, 


Enough, in my opinion, has been, not sacri- 
ficed, but yielded, of State power to general power. The 
rights and powers reserved by the States, I would pres 
serve, and guard with cautious vigilance, 

Break down the State sovereignties ; take away State 
power; excite jealousy between the large and small 
States; between majorities and minorities ; between 
Legislatures and the People, as having hostile and op- 
posing interests ; and the work of ruin is more than half 
accomplished. : 

In times of danger, from the mistaken or wicked policy 
of the General Government, the State Governments must 
be the rallying points for the friends of liberty ; to be 
effectually such they should be preserved respectable, If 
a State encroaches upon a Sister State or the General 
Government, it is met, not by that power alone, but by 
all the States, rising up in jealousy, as well as inspired by 
principle. A State Government may take a false step 
and recover itself. If the General Government, having 
absorbed to itself all power, the States being reduced 


For what purpose? Notto manage the interior concerns | step by step to mere local and inefficient corporations, 


of the States, and to enact or execute laws touching the 
thousand daily occurring objects of local interest. For 
all domestic purposes and interior regulations, 
presumed themselves, and justly so, 
competent to manage for themselves. 
union was desirable for the general protection and de- 
fence, for the purpose of intercouse with foreign nations, 


and for those general objects which affected the whole ; powers. 
accomplish these great objects, the | adopted. 


Confederacy. To 
States wisely and 


i magnanimeusly yielded large portions 
of their sovereign 


power to the Union. They gaye to 


the States | 
wise enough, and í 

A more perfect} That we ought not to diminish any of the powers now pos- 
! sessed by the States. 


should be misled by ambition, or be hurried away by pas- 

sion—like the loosening a heavy rock on the mountain 

side, who shall stay its progress or arrest its course ? 
From these premises I would deduce this conclusion : 


But the proposed amendment would diminish those 
Therefore, the amendment ought not to be 


Again—Look at the proposition : Whatis it ? That the 
General Government should go into the heart of each 


the General Government uncontrolled authority over the | Republic and regulate their elections—that is, prescribe 


purse and the sword, the right amd the teft arm of power. 


that elections chall he made 


by districts 


“4855 
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I pray, you, sir, forbear. Come not into Pennsylvania 
to regulate our elections. It isa most delicate subject, 
vitally connected with our freedom. The People of Penn- 
sylvania are fully competent to manage their own con? 
cerns. Ifthey wish the State districted, they will order 
itto be done. We are alarmed at any proposition which 
gives to an exterior power the right to intermeddle in mat- 
ters of so delicate a nature. Ah! but the State may lay 
off the Districts ! True, the chains are forged for us by 
others—we may have the enviable pleasure of putting 
them on ! but, being once manacled, we have no power 
to throw them off—‘* we can’t get out, we can’t get out.” 

But the districting system is urged because it will give 
more certainly the sense of the People, and save large 
minorities froin being overwhelmed by majorities. Let 
us see— 

Pennsylvania is entitled to twenty-eight electoral votes, 
and has about 170,000 voters. This would give about 
6,000 votes to each district. Now, suppose A and B to 
be candidates for the Presidency, and suppose thirteen 
districts should be unanimous for A; these thirteen dis- 
tricts would give him, votes, 78,000 
Suppose the other fifteen districts to give him the 

half, save one, this would add to the votes 
of A, 
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122,985 
Allow the remaining votes to be given to B; he 
would receive, 


45,015 


Leaving a clear majority of voices in the State for 
A, of 


- $ - - - - 77,970 


Yet- A would have only thirteen of the electoral votes of 
the State, and B would have fifteen. 
Is this the perfect system proposed for our adoption ? 
The delay in sending the election back to the People, 
ina country so vast as ours, would be a serious objection. 
Either the People would sink into apathy, or be held, 
during the whole time, in a state of high and painful ex- 
citement. The former would be the most probable. 
Elections may become too frequent to be salutary. Call 
out the People three times in one Fall; once for their 
State elections, again for their Presidential election, and 
a third time for the same purpose, and, in my opinion, 
many would become careless, and say : “ I have business 
to attend to; it is some miles to the election ground; Ido 
not know the candidates personally. either will do well 
enough; my vote among so many will not avail much ; I 
will stay at home and attend to my own concerns.” This 
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large States to give a clear expression of the will of à ma- 
jority of such States—an abuse / The power of the small 
States to express their opinions here by their Represen. 
tatives—-an idea ! Taking it altogether, it is one of the 
most extraordinary State papers I ever read. It does not 
appear to me to have been well considered. The ‘doc. 
trines therein laid down, if carried into effect, would, in 
my apprehension, destroy the compromise, break down 
all Federative principles, and, therefore, prostrate the 
Senate. They appearto me not amendatory, not sanative, > | 
but totally revolutionary, and of the most dangerous ten: 
dency. ‘ : 
We have been alarmed with the idea of overwhelming 
majorities in the States, as the act of the strong oppress- 
ing the weak. In my opinion, it is a mistaken principle 
to infuse among your People, tbat minorities, when out- 
voted, are oppressed. The ground work of our Repub- 
lican institutions is this: that the majority should govern— 
that the minority should submit—not only submit, but 
dutifully and cheerfully. Let the idea prevail that mino- 
tities, when out voted in their favorite measures, are injur- 
ed and oppressed, and the seeds of revolution are already 
springing into life. It has been my lot to be often in the 
minority, in the conflicts of parties in Pennsylvania: $ ? 
have been no idle or indifferent spectator of the political ` 
scenes that have been acted there during the last twenty. 
years. Ihave contended with zeal, and tasted the bit- 
terness of defeat, as my honorable colleague (Mrs 
M’Kzan) who sits before me, knows full well. But, sir, 
permit me to say, while I knew the purity of my own/prin-  ; 
ciples, and had confidence in those of the friends with ` 
whom I acted, though J may have questioned the policy 
oftheir measures, I never doubted the patriotism and good. | 
principles of the great body of the majority, by which we < 
were overthrown. Throughout all Pennsylvania, includ- 
ing all parties, from the plains to the mountains—from the 
fertile valleys of the East and South, to the hardy sonsof > 
independence in the log cottages in the North and West, -4 
there is, I am proud to say, an ardent and pure attachment 
to freedom; a spirit of virtuous independence ; a strong ` 
attachment to this National Union, as the safe-guard of 
national rights, and pledge of future safety and glory. 
But they look to Pennsylvania as their political parent, 
and would see with a jealous eye, the interference of this 
Government in their domestic and household relations— 
particularly in respect to their elections. Though I might 
chance to be overthrown again and again, by her over- 
whelming majority—I say— Let it rule.” In a moment 
of excitement it may err; never deliberately and inten- 
tionally ; the Pe»ple are too wise and too virtuous. lam 


would be the reasoning of thousands and tens of thousands. | willing, for myself, and those who are most dear to me, to 

» And the second election would be made by so few, as to ' repose in the virtue and intelligence of the People of 
destroy all respect for it. I am of opinion that elections | Pennsylvania, and to permit the majority to govern. $. 
may be multiplied until the sacredness of their character | should be sorry to see Pennsylvania shorn of a single lock 


be lost, and the People become, in a measure, indifferent 
- with regard to them—an event deeply to be deplored : 


of herstrength. On this great question of the surrender 
of State rights, I would, ifin my power, make my voice, 


for we have been told that a paralysis is even more dan- | heard from Erie to the Wollenpaupack ; from the Schuyl- 


gerous than inflammation. 

>I wish to say a word in respect to the doctrines by 
_which the proposed change is supported ; and I allude 
“more particularly to those maintained in the report [from 
the Senate] laid upon our tables, in pamphlet form, and 
widely. circulated through the country. ‘Taking it as a 
whole, weighing its arguments, ‘and scrutinizing its so- 
phistry ; looking to the picture of State elections, go- 
verned by acentral power; a few managing politicians 
governing the assemblies, and these governing the Peo- 
ple ! Minorities overwhelmed by overbearing majorities ! 
‘The People set in opposition to the authorities which 
themselves have constituted ! Power taken from the State 
Governments by the interference: of extraneous authority, 
and vested in the People, without the-right to delegate 
it—a gain of power to the People ! The power of the 


kill to the Youghiogeny. I would cry in their ear" 
“ Awake, Sampson, from your slumbers ; the Philistines 
are upon thee !” ; i 

d wish I knew the way to the hearts of the Fathers of 
this House. I would plead with them most earnestly to’ 
come forth and defend their Constitution as if is—unalter-. 
ed—unscathed—unharmed : for I verily believe, on the 
preservation of that sacred instrument, depends the liber- 
ties ofmy country. Why should we change it ? Is it not 
a good one ? Have we not lived happily under it for near 
forty years ? Have not its practical effects been highly 
auspicious and salutary ? Have net all the great interests 
of society been protected by, and prospered under it E. 
it be destroyed, is there a hope remaining that we shall 


| ever be able to form another ?. To change, and to change, 


and to change, is the highway to disorder in private ai~: = 


fairs, and to anarchy in c; and anarchy is the broad 
road to despotism: f 
< Mr. HOUSTON ù 
which motion havi 
46, noes 57, > : : 
“The discussion: was then resumed, and 
‘Mr. KELLOGG ‘next took the floor. He said, as the 

Committee seemed not disposed to risé, and as he felt 
desirous to state his views, in short, upon this interest- 
ing subject, and, notwithstanding it was now at a late 
hour in the-day, ‘he thought there was sufficient time 
for him to do it, without. becoming burthensome to the 
Committee. : f i 

` Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. K., as to 
the propriety of amending this instrument. The Constitu- 
tion is venerable by age, the emergency. of the times that 
produced it, and more so from ‘the recollection of the pa- 
triots by whom it, was originated and perfected. Sir, we, 
to be sure, at the commencement of this session, swore to 
support it, and how to'support it? Does not that instru- 
ment contain, within itself; a wise and salutary provision 
for amending > . And, if good and sufficient reasons exist 
for amending it, are we not equally bound to support that 
part which has.wisely provided for its own amendment ? 
Not on slight and trifling grounds ; no, Sir, real and ur- 
gent cause must exist for the amendment, before we can, 
with any propriety, approach it. 

Tam one of those who, in conscience, believe that such 
cause does exist, and that it calls loudly for an amendment, 
which will remove the election of President and Vice Pre. 
sident from this House. This opinion is not the impulse 
of the moment, but the result of much reflection and fre- 
quent conversation on the subject for many years past. 
my mind since the intro- 


Jt has not forced itself upon 
duction of the resolutions by the gentleman from South 
Sir; and, in expressing my opinion on 


Carolina—No, 
this important subject, I believe I express the delibe- 
not only of the particular district that I 


ved that the Committee rise ; 
been decided in the negative—ayes 


rate opinion, 
represent, but of a large, yes, 
the inhabitants of the great and 
York. . 

Ifan amendment be called for—if it be necessary—if it 
be just—if it will be salutary—we are under strict and so- 
lemn obligation to propose it to the People, and that, in 
compliance with, and in conformity to, our oaths, taken at 
the time we took our seats in this House. 

Pray, Sir, whatis an amendment? It is such a propo- 
sition as not only shall be agreed to by two-thirds of this 
House, but such an one as shall pass through all the forms 
prescribed by the Constitution itself,before it can become 
a part of it. 

Now, Sir, we, as individuals, who think an amendment 
necessary, if it be possible to agree on the details, are in 
duty bound to propose it to the People. 
binding on me. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two grand objects, the accom- 
plishment of which are desirable ; one is to do away the 
electoral colleges, the other to take the election from this 
Housc ; the question is, as to the best mode of attaining 
those objects, without impairing the rights of the States 
or of the People. The resolution of the gentleman from 
South Carolina proposes both those objects ; but itseems 
to me there is some objection to his plan. It appears 
to me that a better mode has suggested itself to my 
mind, and one which has not been touched upon by 
any gentleman, in the course of this debate ; and fecl- 
ing it my duty to endeavor to explain those views, I state 
this as the reason which has urged me to coince forward, 
under all the embarrassments naturally growing out of 
my situation, being, as I ami, 
ble body, possessing 
and acquired 
legislation. 

Vou, 1.—118 


flourishing State of New 


talents ofa high order, both natural 
> and many of them of great experience in 
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a very large majority of 


I feel that duty | 


surrounded by this honora- | 
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Humble and inexperienced as I am in this Hall, yt 1 
feel an anxiety-to explain my views on this subject, and 
shall try to make myself understood. . Sir, my objection 
to taking the vote by districts, each district counting one 
vote, is, that you may, in fact, elect a President on the 
first vote, who would not have a majority of all the votes 
given at the election, but might be elected by a minority. 
In practice, it is not likely that a case will occur in which 
the minority in one district will not, in some degree—per- 
haps IT may say in a great degrée—balance and offset 
against the minority in another. Suppose, for instance, 
the State of Kentucky ; (I will not take the State of New 
York, that hasbeen complimented by almost every gen- 
tleman who has spoken on this subject.) Kentucky has 
twelve Representatives and two Senators, and will, of 
course, give fourteen votes for President. Divide her 
into districts accordingly. Suppose each district to. give 
twelve thousand votes ; and again, suppose—which is not 
an unreasonable supposition—there are four candidates 
for President, A, B, C,andD. A gets four thousand five 
hundred votes out of each of the four first districts, which 
would give him eighteen thousand votes. B gets the 
same out ofeach of the four next districts, which is eigh- 
teen thousand. Cand D get all ofthe remaining: votes, 
in these eight districts, equally between them, which 
would give them fifteen thousand each, and get equally 
between them all the votes in the six remaining districts, 
making, for each, thirty-six thousand votcs; to which add 
fifteen thousand votes to each, from the eight first districts, 
which will give to C and D, cach, the round number of 
fifty-one thousand votes. Extend the same principle 
throughout the United States, you have no election. A 
and B being equal, they must be sent back to the People 
for a second vote, with only eightcen-fiftieths as many 
votes as C and D. Therefore, Ithink it would be much 
better that each State should return to the Seat of the 
General Government as many votes as they are entitled 
to Representatives and Senators in Congress, and leave it 
.to the States to collect their votes in such a manner as 
their Legislatures shall direct. They might then collect 

the votes of the People in the same manner they do for 
their Governor and other State officers, and from that, 
make their fourteen or thirty-six votes, as the case may be, 
and forward them ; and, in this way, you may, ina great 
degree, save those minorities which, by the district sys- 
tem, when so divided among the candidates, would give 
to Cand D but little less than two-thirds of the whole 
number of votes, and still A and B would have awarded 
to them one-fourth more votes than C and D would have, 
and, of course, must be the persons from whom the Pre- 
sident must be selected. 1 have, heretofore, observed, one 
district might so far neutralize another, as to make it 
nearly equal ; and I now take occasion to observe, that I 
think the object of so much importance to take the elec- 
tion from this House, that I shall agree to the amendment 
proposed, provided a better one cannot be obtained; but, 
Sir, it strikes me very forcibly, that the plan I have suge 
| gested, would obviate those objections in a great degree, 
and remove another objection, of lessening the power ofthe 
States. It would, infact, increase their power, by taking 
away the restriction that requires them to choose electors, 
and leave them at liberty to take the vote of their own 
State as their Legislature shall prescribe. This, 1 think, 
would be the hetter mode. 

Further: I have no doubt but you would be much more 


| likely to make a choice on the first ballot, by having each 


elector vote for two candidates, as he did previous to the 
amendment requiring a designation upon the vote given 
for President and Vice President ; and, believing so, Į 
introduced a resolution to that effect, in order to bring it 
to the consideration of this House, and should be much 
i pleased, ifit should be thought so favorably of as to be 
| adopted; but of that, however, as it was once stricker 


from the. Constitution, I confess T cherish but very little 
hope. The occurrence that gave rise to this amendment 
might not, and probably would not, happen again in fifty 
years, and, very likely, would never again take place ; it 
would be so-easily prevented by any elector leaving off of 
his.vote the name of any man intended to be voted for as 
Vice President. Ido not expect that we can establish 
an uniform mode of voting throughout—the -situation, 
modes, and peculiar interests being so variant, in the dif- 
ferent States. Nor do I consider it very essential that we 
should, if we preserve the rights, and give to each State 
its proper political influence in the election. Sir, I am 
in favor of so amending the Constitution, ab to give the 
vote direct to the People, without the intervention of elec- 
tors: for the substantial reason, that the People are as ca- 
pable of voting for President as they are for electors. In 
fact, in many cases, they are better acquainted with the 
candidate for the Presidency than they are with the can- 
didate for elector. 

It is much more convenient, and it is cheaper, for the 
States to take the vote direct from the People. In com- 
mon concerns in life, we are not, neither should we be, 
in the habit of doing business by agents, when we have 
sufficient time to it ourselves; and, to say the least, can 
suit ourselves as well, and I think much better. 

This mode will excite an interest in the community, be- 
get.inquiry, and lead to the promotion, extension,and per- 
petuation, of the true principles of self-government. Our 
People feel too indifferent with regard to the Presidential 
election, and they will naturally feel so ; and this torpor 
will increase so Jong as it is kept at arms’ length from 
them, by the intervention of useless electors. 

Mr. Chairman: It is of immense importance that the 
clection, in the last resort, should be taken from this 
House. The reasons are obvious, and have been pour- 
trayed in glowing colors by several gentlemen who have 
preceded me. It isnot sufficient for gentlemen to show 
or believe that this House is not corrupt or corruptible, 
but it is absolutely necessary that the community at large 
should not be seduced to believe that the House is, or can 
be corrupted. 1f you have four or five candidates, (and 
the votes stand as { have shown they may, ) and bring the 
election into this House—what then? Why, Sir, one out 
of the three, if you do your duty, must be selected, andhe 
has but one-third, and perhaps one-fourth only, of the pri- 
mary votes. Out of these three, the friends of but one 
candidate can be gratified; and, my word for it, the 
friends of the two unsuccessful ones, will find it very con- 
venient to use their influence in making the People be- 
lieve that unfair means were used in making the choice 
by the House. This, Sir, is natural, in order to prepare 
the public mind for the return of the next election, and 
to bring forward, and successfully support, the claims of 
their favorite candidate. ‘The House may be pure, and 
every member in it act from the purest motives ; but, if 
the People get an impression that corruption or unfair- 
ness has been practised in the election here, it is in its 
practical operation on the community at large, as injuri- 
dus asif it were actually true 

Sir, if there were no choice on the first ballot, I would 
return the election to the People, to decide between the 
two highest candidates. I believe this would correspond 
with the principles of all our civil institutions, and com- 
pare with the Republican character of our country ; it 
would have a tendency to strengthen the cords of union 
and friendship, and bind more firmly the interests of the 
large and smal} States. Elect the President in what man- 
ner you will, you don’t increase or diminish his power, or, 
as I discover, in the least affect the essential interest of 
any particular State. But the small States say no, we will 
not give up this power ; we had it, and have retained it 
ever since the adoption ofthe Federal Constitution. Again, 
Isay, ifa sufficient number of the States will not agree 
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to this just proposal, _Gnasmuch.as Constitutio: 
is matter of compromise) Iwill” agree, “(for 
of attaining this all important object) that, “on. 
cond vote, it be taken by States, each State ivin 
vote, rather than to have the election come wathi 
walls. aS 2 


and she has lost it in the same 
when I settled ‘myselfin 
Western part of the State of New York. 
possessed about a t! 
in which I reside ; but, 
that town, the influence o 
about one-three hundred and fiftieth part." =t 
This isthe true secret of the loss of power in the Stal 
of Rhode Island. hag artes 
- At the adoption of the Federal Constitution; we had 
ty-five Representatives in this House ; it took ‘nearly 
fourth of them to elect a President, and, at this time; 
will require only about one-seventh of the present re 
sentation to make an election. Oy Se as thy 
Is this the loss of power by the smali States, of whick 
gentlemen so bitterly complain ? - I can suppose a case, 
(which does not exist) in which it might not- be just t 
amend. We have a number of States, possessing a pec 
liar interest, and, suppose they were reduced to six,would «4 
it be just for the other eighteen to alter the Constitution, `; 
so aso destroy the interest of those ‘six States? In'the = 
choice of President, I should be. gratified if there were 
and I hope there are, a sufficient number of States in fa», 
vor of an amendment, that will send the choice of Presi- 
dent to the People, on the second ballot, on just and pt 
per principles. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pen 
sylvania, who has just resumed his seat, (Mr. Miser) sa) 
we ought not to amend the Constitution, unless there | 
great and pressing reasons forit. I believe so too; but, 
T am not without hope, that that gentleman will, as- Edo, 
discover that great and pressing reasons do exist, and 
that the time has arrived when we are in duty bound: tp: 
propose to the People an amendment that will remedy the 
evils which so loudly call for correction, and that he will 
give it his vote, and assist in sending it to the States, that 
they may be at liberty to decide the question according 
to their own wishes. X 
Mr HOFFMAN now rose, and was about to address the 
Committee, when, i : 
On motion of Mr. McCOY, 
The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 
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NATIONAL SOUTHERN ROAD. ; 

The following resolution, yesterday offered by Mr- 
ISACKS, was taken up: eee: 

“ Resolved, That. the Secretary of War be directed to. 
lay before this House, copies of all the correspondence: 
between that Department and any members of Congress... 
since the first day of December last, on the subject of an. 
examination of a route for the contemplated National. 
Road from Washington to New Orleans, in such direction, : 
through the Western part of Tennessee, the Northera’ 
part of Alabama, and the State of Mississippi, as should 
be found most eligible, with copies of the instructions‘to. ° 
the Engineers on that subject: and also to inform:this~ 
House, whether such examination has been made, or 
now making ; and, if not, when such examination is. 
tended to be made.” . ; J 

Mr. WRIGHT desired to have the objects 
of the resolution more fully explained. 

Mr. ISACKS replied, that the object was to obtain the 
answers of the Secretary to letters, written by a numbet 


and reasons: © 
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of the members of this House, in which he stated that the 
Engineers had been ordered to examine the route men- 
tioned in the resolution. . He had recently learned, from 
very good information, that the Engineers had returned, 
and that the examination had not been made. He hoped 
that the Secretary might be able to assign satisfactory rea- 
sons for this omission; and he wished to know at what 
time it was probable the examination would be made. It 
was one of great interest to the adjacent parts of three dif- 
ferent States. His own constituents felt great anxiety on 
the subject, and, in justice to them. he felt it to be his 
duty to call for this information. He had not even sup- 
posed, and could not now believe, that such an inquiry 
would be objected to by any one. 

Mr, STEWART said, that he understood, from very 
good authority, that the report of the Engineers in rela- 
tion to the road to New Orleans, would be communicated 
to the House ina few days. If it should then appear that 
the information in the report did not meet the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, it would be competent for 
him to urge this resolution : but, to. adopt it at present, 
he thought, might put the Department to much unneces- 
sary trouble in preparing two reports on the same matter ; 
‘and he, therefore, moved to lay the resolution on the ta- 
ble for the present. He withdrew the motion at the re- 
quest of 

Mr. SACKS, who said that he was awate such a re- 
port was expected; but he was also aware that the En- 
gineers had returned without making the survey of the 
route designated in his resolution. It was true that the 
report might very possibly state the reasons for this omis- 
sion, bat the letter of the Secretary of War had given an 
express assurance that the route through West Tennes- 
see should be examined ; and when the report comes in, 
among the various subjects on which it treated, it wes very 
probable that Fttle or nothing would be said about this. 
‘The resolution merely called for information, and he hoped 
it would not be resisted. 

Mr. POLK said, if the object of the resolution, submit- 
ted by his colleague, was properly understond, he could 
not conceive that any gentleman would oppose it. It was, 
he said, a mere call upon the Department of War for in. 
formation relative to the survey of the Western route of a 
road from Washington to New Orleans. It would be re- 
membered, he said, that Congress, two or three years 
since, by Legislative enactment, had evinced their deter- 
mination to make this road. About the commencement 
ofthe present session of Congress, understanding that the 
survey ofthe Western route was then ina state of progress, 
and being informed that the Engineers engaged in that 
service were not authorized by their instructions, to sur- 
vey or examine West Tennessee at all, a portion of the 
Delegation in Congress from that State, addressed the 
Secretary of War on that subject, and were informed in 
the answer of the Secretary, that the Engineers should be 
instructed to survey West Tennessee likewise. His col. 
league, however, informed this House that he had learned 
that the Engineers have returned, or are on their wav 
back, without having gone into West Tennessee at all. 
The object, then, of the resolution, is to ascertain from 
the War Department the reasons why West Tennessee has 

-not been surveyed ; and whether instructions have been 
given to have it surveyed before the report of the Engi- 
neers is made. He did not wish to be understood, in the 
remarks he had made, as committing himself on the broad 

< question of power in the General Government to make In- 
| ternal Improvements. When a proper occasion should 
present itself, he might give his views to the House upon 

_ that subject. He would say, however, that he was not 
prepared to go to the length that some gentlemen had 

‘done. He did not consider the question of power at all 
involved in the resolution of his colleague, as being amere 

eal for infermation, 
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be made, at all events, in some direction ; and, if so, we 
wished our section of country examined and surveyed as 
well as others. 

Mr. LITTLE observed, that it struck him, the resolu- 
tion contained a very extraordinary request. It calls on 
the Head of a Department to report to this House letters 
written to him by members of the House in their private 
capacity. Jfa call of this kind is to be sanctioned, every 
member is furnished with the means of giving publicity 
to, and spreading before the Nation, under official sanc- 
tion, and at public expense, any letter he may choose to 
write. All he has to do, is to address it to the President 
or a Head of a Department, and then move a call in the 
House for the production of the letter. Besides, some 
letters addressed to the Departments are of a confidential 
character. Ido not refer, said he, to. any that I have ever 
written. Ihave no objection that any one of mine should 
be seen and examined——but private letters are not our pro- 
perty, and I think we have no right to call for their pro- 
duction. : 

Mr. WRIGHT supported this objection, and moved to 
strike out all that part of the call which relates to the let- 
ters of membcrs to the War Department, and the replies 
to them. : 

Mr. ISACKS explained, and accepted the amendment 
as a modification of his motion ; when 

Mr. STEWART renewed his motion to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table; which was carried, ayes 84, noes 53. 
So the resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 


RECORDS OF DIPLOMACY. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
following resolution, yesterday submitted by Mr. CAMP- 
BELL, of Ohio, viz : 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to transmit to this House, a copy of the instruc- 
tions given by ‘the Congress of the Confederation im- 
mediately after the close of the war of our Independence,’ 
to the three Commissioners ‘who were appointed to ne- 
gotiate treaties of Amity, Navigation, and Commerce, with . 
all the principal Powers of Europe.” 

The resolution having been read— R 

Mr. CAMPBELL explained his object in moving this 
resolution. ‘The House had received a volume of docu- 
mentsin reference to the mission to Panama. The Presi- 
dent, in his message, represented the contemplated mis- 
sion as closely analogous to one authorized by the Conti- 
nental Congress, afterthe Revolutionary War ; attributing 
to the one, precisely the same character as the other. 
Reing, for himself, at a loss to comprehend with precision 
the objects of the mission to Panama, Mr. C. said, he was 
very anxious to see the instructions which had been given 
on the former occasion to Dr. Franklin and the other Mis 
nisters who made our treaties with Prussia, &c.; and it was 
with this view he had offered the resolution, the terms of 
which were taken verbatim from the President’s message. 

Mr. EVERETT rose, not to delay the obtaining of this 
information, but tv suggest to the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, that he might obtain it with less trouble, by 
consulting the Secret Journal of the Continental Congress, 
recently published, a volume of which he held in his hand, 
That the gentleman might have an opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether his object might not be obtained by an 
examination of this Journal, without a formal call for these 
papers, Mr. E suggested to him the propriety of consent- 
ing to lay his resolation on the table, 2 

Mr. CAMPBELL accepted the suggestion, and the ree 
solution was laid on the table accordingly. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union, Mr. DWIGHT in the Chair; and, 


The road, we are informed, was to! on motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, took up the Proposition to 


- are unessential, without informing us by what rule we shall 


- willing to. admita doctrine which leaves itto the caprice 
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well answered by those. who reply, that the.oath.applieg -< 
as well to the clause, making. it the. duty of Congress to: 
propose amendments, when necessaty,.as to any. oth 
part of the compact... SE, Bens) 
But ashe may not be satisfied with this reply, andasy. 
desire the aid of his eloquence. and’ vote to- procure this- 
amendment, I will urge upon his mind.another.conside 
tion. The amendment is, or is not necessary: Ifitis neces: 
sary to the security of the rights of the citizen; the pros 
rity of the several States,and the peace of the Union —a 
that itis: Isit then unconstitutional to. propose it? 
argument goes the whole length to declare, that, however 
necessary the amendments may be, even if necessary: to 
provide against foreign invasion, or domestic evils 


amend the Constitution of the United States, in relation to 
the election of President.and Vice President. l 

Mr. HOFFMAN addressed the Committee as follows : 

Mr. Cuarrmay : On this important subject, I should 
prefer to remain silent. It is most easy ; and that indis- 
position, which has prevented me from hearing a consider- 
able part of the debate, and the labor of body necessary 
tospeak in this place, make that ease the more desirable. 
Bat, the State which I have the honor, in part, to repre- 
sent, has, from her extent and population, a great interest 
in this question. In every part of the debate, she has been 
referred to with the utmost freedom. The judgment she 
has expressed upon the subject, and which is mine also, 
weighs heavily with me. Her institutions, her parties, i 
her judgment, her interests, have been misunderstood, amendments cannot be adopted. I cannotagree with him : 
and misrepresented. All these circumstances concur, Those parts of the Constitution which, in. practice, ope- : 
however reluctant I may feel, in obliging me to endeavor | rate on the peison or property of the citizen, must always ` ` 
to correct the errors into which gentlemen have fallen, in| be material. We must amend it, whenever it operates:in: « 
relation to her parties, her institutions, her judgment, and, juriously to the personal liberty or personal security ofthe 
above all, her SUBSTANTIAL INTERESTS, in this subject. Ij citizen, or to his right to private property—or renders 
must, therefore; claim the indulgence of the Committee, | them in the least degree insecure ; and they can-neverbe — | 
while 1 express my views on the amendments contem- | secured to him, but by securing to him a reasonable and 
plated. per share of politicul pawer to defend them. 

Iv common with all the gentlemen who have preceded When I find that the clause providing for amendments: 
me in the debate, I heartily concur in the eulogies pro- declares, that whenever two-thirds of both Houses af Con: 
nounced on the framers of the Constitution. They were | gress shall judge an amendment necessary. and. propery 
patriot citizens, and worthy men, and they hav: done good. | they shall propose it to the States for adoption, I call upon 
{will not praise the dead to censure the living; and I the gentleman, to use his own words, ‘¢ to stick to his bat- 
know that their great excellence is best exhibited in their | gain like a man”—He agreed to make all necessary amends. 
just regard for the rights of person and of property. In| ments when he signed the Constitution. I ask him.to. 
framing our political institutions, they earnestly sought to | waive ‘this unfounded scruple, and to examine into the . 
secure to the citizen such political privileges as should | necessity of the amendments proposed. Are they neces: 
forever enable him, beyond the control of any other, to | sary and proper ?——And if he shall find them so, I ask hink | | 
protect his civil liberty. ‘Their good character expresses | to give them his support. : eh 
our duty. We must not shrink from the responsibility of | | With these remarks, I proceed to inquire, what part of 
our’situation. Like them, we must examine into the state, | the Constitution is now complained of, and has been. for 
the condition, and the wants of the society in which we | some time past ? It is that part which provides for the elec. 
live ; and ifthe advancement of the interest or happiness | tion of President and Vice President of the United States, 
of the citizens of the States require it, we must propose | and when we examine how this election is conducted, we 
proper amendments to the Constitution, according to its | shall be convinced that amendments are necessary. eat 
provisions. We must endeavor to perfect the work they | The first question that presents itself, is, how are the 
so happily began, and not disappoint the just expecta- | Electors of President and Vice President chosen ? The 
tion of our predecessors. Constitution, article 2, clavse 2, declares, that each 

But, sir, two objections are interposed to this course. | State shall appoint, in such. manner as the Legislature 
My honorable colleague, (Mr. Sroxrs) in his. conscien- | ‘ thereof may direct, a number of Electors, equal to the 
tious zeal to oppose any amendment, has told us, that | < whole number of Senators and Representatives to which 
“the ground on which we tread is sacred,” and that ‘the | “ the State may be entitled in the Congress.” ili se 
© Convention who framed the Constitution seemed to have On this subject, it is proper to remark, that there may. ` 
been inspired in their labors.” ‘This argument dees not | have been great reasons, at the time the Convention coi- 
look like my honorable colleague. In principle, this ar- | sidered the subject, for vesting this power of appointment 
gament seems more like a priest than a statesman ; and, if | in this particular manner. These reasons may now have 
religion, and not policy, were to govern, I should not be | ceased, and others may have grown up. in the States, orin 
disposed to adopt his conclusion, For, if any part of the | this Government, which require a change. . Though gens `. 
Constitution is the result of inspiration, it is probably that | tlemen should deem the Constitution perfect when made 
part which provides for such amendments as may be found , they cannot contend that it must be adhered to, unle 
necessary... The doctrine of my colleague may be sanc- | they will also assert that there are no mutations in th 
tioned by the political Pontiff and Cardinals of the day ; | fairs of human society. 
hut as it is contradicted by the history of the country, open |- The manner in which it was thought this appointment 
to the inspection of all, it will be rejected by posterity, as | would generally be made, may be different from some- 
a legend of 1826, the result of fraud or of fiction. others the words would admit of. The Convention. W. 

Akin to this, is the argument of the gentleman from | framed, and the States who adopted, the Constitution, W 
Massachusetts (Mr. Evererr.) He tells us “fitis uncon- | doubtedly believed that the general practice under 
Pas to propose the contemplated amendments”— clause would be, that the citizens of the States who 
an he went into an argument to support this position. | voters would, in. some way, appoint the’ Preside 

e seems to suppose that some parts of the Constitution Electors. This is proved by the history of the On 

but it cannot be denied, that bath the framers and. ado 
ers of the instrument, being many of them excellent 
yers, knew the latitude of appointment allowed 
clause. It declares that “each State shall appoint 
this word “ appoint” isa most material partot the: 
If any doubts could be raised on this subject, the: 
should be liberally construed for the benefit of the. 
who, as parties to the compact, ‘peserve ‘this night 


eter tree eens 


know them tobe so, With these he admits wé may pley, 
and may. amend them ; but he denies that we can amend. 
the Constitution in any of its éssenfial features. Iam un- 


of each individual to say, this or that part of the Constitu- 
fion is a material or immaterial characteristic. of it. When 
he objects to us our gath to support the Constitution, he is 
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_ (I do not like the idea ofa useless miracle, 
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pointment to themselves. If I had doubts, a regard to 
State rights would induce me to resolve them in favor of 
the State ; and, I would say, the State may make the. ap- 
pointment, by any body of men in whom she may chuse, 
by law, to vest the power of appointment. 

The argument of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. STE- 
yeENsow) on this part of the subject, appeared to me to be 
perfectly satisfactory. He supported this construction of 
the clause in question, as well by the secret journal of the 
Convention, by the history of the opinions of those who 
adopted the Constitution, by the practice under it,co-tem- 
poraneous with its adoption, as by the legal import of the 
clause itself ; and the gentleman trom Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Everett) has added other important facts in the earliest 
histority of the practice of the Constitution. After this 


- reference to what they have said, I will not trespass on 


the patience of the Committee, by adetail of that prac- 
tice, co-temporaneous with the Constitution. It is com- 
plete and perfect, to show, that the States may make this 


~ appointment by the two Houses of the Legislature, or any 


other body of men in whom it may judge it proper to vest 
the power to appoint. 

But some gentlemen suppose, that the Constitution was 
framed, (and, I may add,) adopted by a miracle ; I would 
ask, then, whether the miracle ceased to operate with the 
adoption ? or, did it extend to the manner in which it was 
carried into practice? Of those who so liberally extol the | 
wisdom of our predecessors, who framed and adopted this | 
compact among the States,I would inquire, whether these | 
great men lost all their wisdom, as soon as they came to! 
act under the Constitution? These two classes of men, 
it appears like 
profanation,) will, Lhope, be satisfied with the early prac-) 
tice of our wise predecessors. ) 

But, if the question were a new one, if we had not the 
secret journal of the Convention, if, without any practice, 
we were now about to carry the Constitution into opera- | 
tion, there could be no reasonable doubt in giving a con- | 
struction to the clause in question. if it be said, that the 
electors must be appointed by the People, and cannot be; 
appointed by the Legislature, then the -question will oc- | 
cur, by what part, or by the whele of the citizens? by} 
those of full age? or those who are minors ? by the free- | 
hold voters cf the State, authorized to vote for Senators | 
and Governor? or by the voters, authorized to vote for! 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature ? | 
or by the voters in the primary assemblies 


7 of the Peo- | 
ple in their towns? For the State Constitutions were | 


then existing; and in that of New York were these | 


`a Representative. 
:9f the same article, 


“from each State, 


different classes of voters. If the Convention intend- 

ed that the choice must be made Ly the voters, would į 
they have left it so whoily uncertain by what class of} 
voters the appointment should be made? Ard espe- | 
cially, when, in a preceding clause, already framed, | 
considered, and adopted, we find, that, in providing | 
for the choice of a Representative in Congress, the | 
Convention are cautious, and specify, not only that 

he shall be chosen (not appointed) by the * People of the 

states,” but also declare the qualification. of the voters 

“qualified” to vote for the most numerous branch of the 

State Legislature.” 

Art. 1, cl. 1—** The House of Representatives shall be 
* composed of members chosen every second year by the 
“ People of the several States; and the Elecfors in each 
“Stade shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
‘tof the most numerous brunch ‘of the State Legislature.” 
A mode of expression, which, while it specifics the quali- 
fication of the voter, and secures the choice to the Peo- 
ple, excludes every other mode of making the choice of 

In the first clause of the third section | 
the Convention declare, “ ‘The Senate 
ates shall be composed of two Senators | 


chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six | 


ofthe United St 
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years, and each Senator shall have one vote.” This form 
of expression obliges the choice of the United States’ Se- 
nator ta be made by the State Legislature, and excludes 
every other mode of making such choice. When, look- 
ing into the Constitution, therefore, and seeing that, in 
these two antecedent clauses, the Convention have em- 
ployed expressions so definite and specific, to secure to 
the People the choice of Representative, and to the Legis- 
lature the choice of Senator-—if we do the Convention that 
common justice which we extend to every Legislature, on 
ordinary subjects, we must, when, ina subsequent part 
of the same instrument, they drop these peculiar expres- 
sions, and, adopting another more broad, and excluding 
no possible mode—believe that they well understood, 
when they said, “ Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, so many elec- 
tors of President, &c. that the State might, in any man- 
ner, by any body of men, whom it should designate, by 


i law, (and the Executives of most of the States have a 


strong negative in the passing of the law, ) make this ap- 
pointment.” They, no doubt, believed that it would, m 
general practice, be made in some way by the voters of 
the State ; but they must have understood that it could, 
and might, be made in any other manner in which the 
State, in its judgment, might direct. If they did not im- 
tend that this could be done, why did they leave this ap- 
pointment so unlimited inthe manner, and yet so cautious- 
ly guard the choice of Representative and Senator ? 

My colleague, (Mr. Storrs) in his argument on this part 
of the subject, though he declares that this power to ap- 
point Presidential Electors, is a State Right of great va- 
lue to the State, and which she may vest in any man or 
body of men, even in the “ direction of a bank,” and 
which Congress cannot control; yet, adopting the doubt 
expressed by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
ointment can be made by the 
two Houses of a State Legislature, arrives at a conclusion 
different from that I have expressed, and to which his ar- 
gument irresistibly leads. He declares that this power 
cannot be vested in, or exercised by, the zwo Houses of 
the State Legislature, and denounces the State Legisla- 
ture of New York, who, undera then existing law, ‘did 
exercise this power in 1824, as © USURPERS.” H, Sir, 
this power to appoint Presidential Electors can be, (i 
know it czn—I do not believe it will be,) vested in “the 
Directors of a Bank,” as my colleague (Mr. STORRS) ex- 
pressly asserts, I would ask, cannot the State vest this 
power to appoint, in the Governor and Senate ? in the Se- 
nate itself’ in the House of State Representatives ? in a 
designated Committee of both Houses ? and surely in the 
two Houses of the State Legislature? It is difficult to re- 
sist this conclusion, if the power can be vested in, and ex- 
ercised by, the Directors of a Bunk. It would be as safe 
in the hands of the Legislature of the State. 

But, sir, lest my colleague (Mr. Sronrs) should not be 
satisfied with his own argument, or my conclusion from 
it, and, as I desire his aid and concurrence in procuring 
the amendments, I wish to call to the notice of my col- 
league and the Committee, so much of the legislation of 
New York as relates to this subject. In our State, (my 
colleague, though not a native, is a citizen of the State, } 
nothing can be hetter settled as matter of law on the high- 
est authority, than the proposition for which I contend. 
Under the old Constitution, the Council of Revision was 
composed of the Governor, the Chancellor, and the Justi- 
ces of the Supreme Court. They possessed a powerful 
negative on every bill; and, in the theory and practice 
of the Government, were especially charged with the du- 
ty of permitting none to pass that might infringe upon the 
Constitution. Yet the lav of that State, vesting in the 
two Houses of the State Legislature the power of appoint- 
ing Presidential Electors, passed again and again under 
the severe scrutiny of the Council of Revision. The 
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not have interposed his veto ? Would he not: ha 


f ati de by my colleague, applies, if.at : ; 
bp O aD ae all) ANOTA si Pr covered so fatal an objection to the bilt? Is heț 


all, cand I think not at all) more strongly to, those who 
passed the act, than to those who acted under it. It would 
include many Legislatures of that State. The Legisla- 
ture of 1824-did not pass the act. They were, in the ex- 
ercise of this power, the humble followers of the great 
men who had gone before them—the fathers and patriots 
of the State: . 

The first general act of that State, vesting this power to 
appoint Presidential Electors in the two Houses of the 
‘State Legislature, was passed April 12, 1792, when the 
Council of Revision consisted of George Clinton, the Go- 
veror, who knew the Constitution, and always did his 
duty, Robert Yates, John S. Hobart, John Lansing, Jr. 
and Robert R. Livingston, the last of whom, at least, was 
well informed of the nature and design of the Constitu- 
tion: The bill became a law with the constitutional sanc- 
tion of these great men and able lawyers. This bill was 
reienacted March 26, 1796. John Jay was then Governor | 
and did he not understand the Constitution ? The 
Judges just mentioned, with Morgan Lewis and Egbert 
Benson, composed the Council of Revision. But, sir, 
this bill was amended November 12, 1804, and the Elec- 
toral College itself was authorized to supply any vacancies 


‘And I beg leaye to call the attention of the Com 
from: South Carolin 
the College, to -appoi 


contingency ? 
ters of the State, 
appoint, either 
by the great aut 
there is no doubt but that the f e 
stitution, empower any body of men im whom it confid 
to appoint these Electors. So pie 
Lhave been thus careful to contend for this right of the 
States to appoint these Electors, because, if. the doubt 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. MeDorriz» 
well founded, and should be adopted, as my collea 
(Mr. Storrs) declares it well founded, as the true ci 
struction of this part of the Constitution, notwithstanding > f. 
my colleague declares, that New York. can concentrate. { 
which I shall heres | 
} 


This power 


` ed mostly of patriots, elected in that triumph which re- 


which might happen from death or absence. 
to supply vacancies, isa power to appoint : and the Col- 
lege appointed by the Legislature is empowered to ap- 
point electors te supply the place of such as might be ab- 
sent. Was this unconstitutional? Who were the Coun- 
cil of Revision? Morgan Lewis, who had been an able 
Judge in the Supreme Court, was Governor ; Jobn Lan- 
sing, Jr. an able lawyer, familiar with every thing relative 
to the Constitution, was Chancellor. The Justices of the 
Supreme Court were James Kent, a profound jurist and 
civilian, whose opinions will be respected as long as vir- 
tue is esteemed ; Brockholst Livingston, who has adorned 
the Bench of the Supreme Court of the Union; Smith 
‘Thompson, who now adorns that Bench ; Ambrose Spen- 
cer, who, as a lawyer, had few equals, and no superior ; 
Daniel D. Tompkins, since known asa patriot, to every 
friend of his country. On a legal or constitutional ques- 
tion, the opinions of these men would weigh against the 
opinion of any body of men ever assembled in the Union. 
Another amendment was made to this act, May 12, 1812, 
and passed the review of the same Council, aided by 
Judge Yates, afterwards Governor of the State: and, 
March 5, 1813, the act, including the power to supply 
vacancies, was re-enacted, and received the constitutional 
sanction of the Council of Revision, whose names and 
character I have stated. 

But, sir, these are not all who are reached by the de- 
munciations of my colleague. On the 15th of March, 
1825, the Legislature of that State, composed of the old 
Senate; who may not find favor with my colleague, and a 
House of Assembly, warm from the People, and compos- 


turned my colleague to this House, after dehberation and 
debate, passed an act establishing the district system inthat 
State, the adoption of which, while other States do not, 
my colleague declares to be “an act of political suicide.” 
‘That act divides the State into electoral districts, and pro- 
wides for the appoimtment of thirty-four Presidential elec- 
tors, by the voters, and authorizes this college, so appoint- 
ed, when met, not only to supply vacancies, but also to 
appoint two additional electors, never chosen: by the Peo- 
ple, corresponding with the two Senators of the State in 
the Congress of the United States. Governor Clinton had, 
throughout, recommended the general ticket system for 
the State, and_opposed the district system for the State, 
until ‘the. United States should establish it uniform 
‘throughout the Union... Opposed as he was to the policy 
of the act, it received the constitutional sanction of that 
able lawyer and statesman, If unconstitutional, would he 


possible, I might live to see the State from which Ico 
bound a victim to ambition on the altar of this Goy 
ment. A contrivance, not by an ope 
«s informal conference,” might, as in 1824, wi 
part of her votes were given for the present incumbent, 
divide her Colleges, if appointed by the Legislature, o 
by any ticket, district or general. She may not be ablefo: 4 
concentrate her electoral vote by a general ticket; but 
she can do it bya convention, to be chosen by the citizens -f 
for that purpose, with power to appoint her Electors by 

a plurality of ballots. To her, therefore, if you will not 
amend your Constitution, this right is of the greatest 
portance. She wik hold it. 

But, Sir, the New York Legislature, ; 
humble followers of their predecessors. Were all “usurp: 
ers” who exercised this power of appointment ? Let me 
ask my colleague : Mr. Storrs) whether he will write, a. 
an epitaph, “usurpers ” on the tombs of George Clinton, ` 
John Jay, Robert R. Livingston, Daniel D. Tompkins, and 
Brockholst Livingston? W: ll he rand with the epitaph 
of “‘usurpers,” such men as Lansing, Benson, Yates, 4 
Thompson, Kent, and Spencer : Disgraceful as it may : 
now be thought, to read that Hartford Convention pa 
phlet, mentioned by my colleague, in which it was at- 
tempted to prove that zwo men declared the late. war, now, 

I believe, he calls it glorious, for the first ume ; yet, even 
such a reading would be less disgraceful than to wyte 
“¢cscrpens” on the tombs of those great and good men. 

‘And I know such a reading would be more safe, than. to 
attempt to brand “usurper” on the foreheads of the men 
whose names I have last repeated, while they are are liv- 
ing. These were no “usurpers.” I shall, hereafter, state 
what wasdone. I again repeat, that it is the right of the 
State to appoint these Electors in any manner her citizens 
may judge best, without adopting the opinion of. those’ 
who ‘declare what they do not know, that the State can 
best concentrate her vote by a general ticket. Of the 
best mode to concentrate her vote, the citizens of. the State 
will judge. ‘ 

The next question in order is, how are the President: 
and Vice President chosen ? In one of two ways; provide : 
ed for by amendment, article 12. Without detailing cons 
stitutional particulars, and contending about legal estint- 
tions, we may assert, that this choice- is. made by the Peo 
ple, in their Colleges. This isthe preferable and popular: 
mode.: It proceeds on the popular apportionment 0 
litical power, in this House and the Senate. In the choise 
of the President, in this manner, the -citizens of thee 


of 1824, were the 


. tution, and first in order in practice. 
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respective States exercise the same share of political pow- 
er which they do in the legislation of the Union. It is 
the favored mode, and placed first in order in the Consti- 
The framers of the 
Constitution believed it would be the general practice 
under the Constitution ; and thé States who adopted. it, 
and their People, in the exercise of their good sense, un- 
derstood that the choice of the Executive would be made 
in this manner. Indeed, the practice under the Consti- 
tution has been uniformly such, and was never complain- 
edof. Noone expected the contrary, and the gentleman 
from Connecticut, (Mr. IncEnsoxz) cited this practice as 
a proof that the design ofits framers had been realized 
for more than thirty years. The contested election of 
Jefferson and Burr is not an exception ; each had a ma- 
jority of votes. Whether this will be so in future, de- 


serves to be considered; but the history of the Consti- | 


tution and of the country, prove, beyond the power of 
contradiction, that it was designed, and believed, that 
the choice, in practice, would be by the colleges, as the 
popular mode. k 

The second mode is by this House. If no election takes 
place in the colleges, then this House becomes an elec- 
toral college to elect a President from the three highest 
candidates. The delegation from each State has one vote. 
This is second in order, and resorted to only on the fail- 
ure to make a choice in the more popular mode. It is 
justified by necessity, and it was believed that, in prac- 
tice, it would rarely or never be resorted to. This mode 
has always been deemed odious, and deprecated. No 
one ever dared to declare that he desired it, It was adopt- 
ed from the necessity of providing for a possible contin- 
gency, deemed dangerous to the citizens of the respec- 
tive States: for this Government was not then in being. 
But if, from circumstances, it has become, and will here- 
after be, the common mode—and it seems to be admit- 
ted by almost all that it will—if this House must become, 
from term to term, the arena for the Presidential elec- 
tion; then, I must declare that this part of the Consti- 
tution has entirely failed. It was designed that the Peo- 
ple, in their colleges, should elect a President ; and can 
there be a more perfect failure of this design, than that 
the election should be made by this House > If this is to 
be the common practice, the necessity of an amendment 
is obvious. 

What amendments, Sir, are needed? What do the si- 
tuation and necessities of the citizens of the States require? 
What are the amendments proposed? The resolutions 
upon your table seek to attain zwo ends. The first is, to 
dispense with the electoral colleges, and to permit the vo- 
ters in the several States to vote directly for President and 
Vice President ; the second is, in practice, to keep the 
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terests of the respective States, and their citizens, I con- 
tend, that they are safe ; that they provide, in effect, what 
the Constitution ordained—that the Election should be 
decided by the People ; that they will introduce no new 
evil, and will remove many. I know they will not be 
perfect ; but they will greatly improve the Constitution, 
and suit it to our condition. 

I have before remarked, Mr. Chairman, that it was the 
design, and reasonable belief of those who proposed, and 
those who adopted the Constitution, that the People, in 
their colieges, would elect the President. This mode of 
making the choice is placed in the front, and stands first 
in the Constitution. If it had been designed that the 
election should come here, why has there not been some 
complaint that the colleges decided the question for thir- 
ty years ? When, in 1801, on the contingency of an equal 
number of votes between two candidates, each having a 
majority, the election did come into this House, the Con- 
stitution was amended to prevent the recurrence of such 
an event. The amendment provided, not only against the 
possibility, from the old cause, of an equality of votes for 
two candidates, but it also ought to concentrate the votes 
of the Peoplein their colleges, by reducing from jive to 
three, the number of candidates which can be-returned 
to this House. This amendment was recommended by 
two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, and approved by 
three-fourths of the States; and shows how anxious the 
People of the States were to decide the election in their 
colleges, and how much they desired to keep it out of 
Congress. I will ask, too, sir, did not the friends of Mr. 
Jefferson feel that Congress, having once—not elected 
him, indeed, but having once decided the question be- 
tween him and Mr. Burr—did not the friends of Mr. Jef. 
ferson believe, that, if, in the next contest, the election 
should again come into the House, he could not be re- 
elected? There is something, sir, in the moral sense of 
the People which will forbid, and no Congress will dare, 
whatever their judgment might otherwise be, to elect, in ' 
a second election in this House, the man once before 
elected by them. The amendments proposed, bring back 
the Constitution to its former practice. All past expe- 
rience is a practical commentary on the amendments, and 
proves them safe. You are now trying an experiment. 
This is the first Administration ever formed by this House, 
acting as an electoral college. Ts there any thing, so far, 
in this experiment, that makes it desirable ? Why net go 
back to the old, safe, and tried practice? Is there any 
thing so flattering to the friends of this Aministration, as 
to make them anxious to push onin this experiment? The 
old practice of choosing by the People in their colleges, 
gave you a Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. Were they 
dangerous, or their administrations unsafe ? Adopt the 


election out of this House—though, in some unforeseen | amendments, and call back the election to the old ground. 
and extreme case, it may be politic, perhaps, to provide | It is certainly better than to go on with this untried expe- 


for its possible decision here. By what means do the re- 
solutions seek to attain these ends? 
lishment of a system of districts, 


vote directly for President and Vice President, and that 


the person having the greatest number of votes in a dis- | 
. trict, shall be deemed to have one yote—a majority of all į 


the districts being necessary to a choice. 
if no cheice be made in this way, 
People, in their districts, 


And, thirdly, 
then to send back to the 
the two highest candidates, and 
as many more, if any, as have as many votes as either of 
the two highest, for a second choice. 

These are the ends to be attained, and the means to be 
employed by the amendment, Is the amendment safe ? 
Isit necessary? Isit desired? | beg the attention of 
the Committee, while I endeavor to show that itis. The 


“amendments are one entire measure to attain the two 
ends desired. 


Viewing the amendments, and contemplating the in- 


the People, 
arbitrary power. 


riment. The amendments will produce nothing new in 


First, by the estab- | practice—the People will decide the elections, as, hereto- 
f equal in political power. | 
Second, that the qualified voters in these districts may į 


fore, the People have decided them, in their colleges ; and 
the whole past progress of the Government, under Presi- 
dents chosen by them, points us to the path of safety for 
the future. 

The gentleman from Virginia, who spoke second in the 


| debate, (Mr. Stevenson) objects to one of these amend- 
ments. He supposes that, to district the States, will en- 


feeble the power of the State Legislatures ; and tells us, 
in his own forcible manner, that the State Legislatures 
are, by the Constitution, the sentinels of the l:berties of 
placed to warn against the encroachments of 
This allegation, made in his eloquent 
manner, appeared like an argument, but it was appearance 
only : for, in a few minutes, by a statement, made in the 
same forcible manner, of the facts of history, he over- 
threw this theoretical supposition. When, in 1798, the 
Legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia, seeing the ap- 
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‘proaches of arbitrary power seizing upon the vitals of the 
Constitution, called upon the Legislatures of their sister 
States to aid in the defence of freedom, seven out of nine 
of these sentinels slept. They replied there is no danger ; 
they deserted their post, and slept in the enemy's camp. 
«The Pratorian bands, (I correct the reading of my col- 
league, Mr. Srorrs,) cnervated and debauched as they 
were, had yet sufficient force to awe the Roman popu- 
lace; but, when the distant legions took the alarm, they 
marched to Rome and gave away the empire.” Yes, sir, 
the State Legislatures slept in the enemy’s camp ; but 
the People of the United States rose in their sovereign 
will, produced the political revolution of 1800, and 
brought back the Constitution to its primitive simplicity. 
Will you struggle to retain these sleeping sentinels of 
your liberty, and kecp away the People, your real de- 
Fenders? I desire that the State Legislatures should be 
‘sentinels, as much as the gentleman from Virginia. They 
will not be the less vigilant, as sentinels, by the adoption 
«of this amendment—they will be more so. As organized 
bodies, they will have nothing to do directly with the Pre- 
sidential election. Ie will not be the President of their 
making, and they will be impartial judges of his conduct. 

But the gentleman, my honorable colleague from New 
York, (Mr. Srrorrs) in his zeal to resist all amendinents, 
alarms the small States, and tells them “ they are the fa- 


vorites of the Constitution.” When he calls up his pro- | 


-posed amendment to change the mode of choosing Sena- 


tors, I shall be ready to discuss it. The small States are Í 


favorites, and the amendments propose to leave them so. 
They will still retain their electoral votes corresponding 
with their two Senators, The small States will lose no- 
thing by this change. My colleague declares, that the 
Jarge States can concentrate their electoral vote by a 
general ticket, and I know they can, by an electoral con- 
vention, with power, by a plurality of votes, to appoint 
-the clectoral college. If they do concentrate, what do the 
small States gain by the eventual choice in this House ? 
Nothing : the election would never come here. ‘Fhe 
large States, and the largest among them, have been sur- 
prised onee into an election by this House. You will not 
again take them by surprise. If the small States do elect 
a President, they must carry on his administration. Can 
any administration succeed, if opposed by a majority of 
this House—by a majority of the People of these States— 
by the moral force and intelligence of the People? No, 
ir; and if the Constitution is not amended, you drive, 
you oblige the large States to consolidate. If they con- 
Solidate in their electoral colleges, they will, they must, 
consolidate in their legislation in this House. A large 
State must do it, to secure her one vote in the Presiden- 
tial election. You have the constitutional power to regu- 
Jate the election of Representatives in the several States ; 
but if you should attempt to exercise it, while this amend- 
ment is denied, it would be met and resisted. ‘The large 
States will not again be caught sleeping. The storm has 
risen, and they will be watchful. They ask nothing un- 
„just, unreasonable, unsafe, or dangerous to the Union. 
Something like the popular apportionment of power must 
prevail, Power will be, it must be, apportioned reasona- 
bly to numbers, intelligence, and moral worth. The moral 
force of these must be regarded, and will be felt. If you 
deny the amendments, you force a coalition among the 
large States. . 
consolidation in large States, and coalitions among them. 
‘Those. who refuse to make these amendments, urge and 
force upon the Union these evils. A rcasonable amend- 
ment would avoid them. 
in his most consciencious zeal to resist these amend- 
ments, my honorable colleague, (Mr. Srorxs) has told us 
that there is, in some States, “a peculiar population,” 
counted in the distribution of political power, though in- 


F do not threaten, I deprecate the evil ef 


capable of exercising it: and he warns those Stat 
the dangers which he discovers in prospect. He thin 
they will be endangered, whenever so many of the States 
shall be without this ** peculiar population,” that they may 
propose amendments to the Constitution. Two-thirds of tlie © 
States may propose, but it requires three-fourths of the’ 
States to adopt any amendment. ‘The period which he 
dreads as dangerous to these States, must then be remot 
indeed—long, I fear, before three-fourths of these Statéy 
shall be without this peculiar population. But, sir, with 
the adoption of this amendment hasten that dreaded’ 
event? No; sit. Will the rejection of it retard the 
event? No,sir. Will the practice of the Constitution; 
as it now stands, dry-up the sources of population inthe 
free States, and prevent the increase of their numbers, or 
the numbers of their People? No, sir. Whether) 
adopt or reject the amendments, that period will be m 
| ther hastened nor protracted. ‘ 
But, sir, when it does arrive, will it bring danger to thë 
| States which have this peculiar population? What-does | 
ithis argument suppose? It is based upon the supposition 
‘that this House is the guardian of the Union, the protector 
| of the citizen, and the friend of justice—and that the citis 
i zens of the free Stutes are regardless of the rights of citi- 
zens, the enemies of justice and the Union. This. is‘a 
cruel supposition, wholly unfounded, cape: and inju: 
rious to the character of the citizens of the free States. 
| If you reject those amendments, doit on some ground com- 
mon to all, and not insulting to the free States. For, 
| though you cannot advance this period, yet it is impolitie to 
| raise passions which might embitter it, when it dues come. ° 
iLask gentlemen from the States having this peculiar pe 
i pulation, to disclaim, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
| (Mr. Mrrensur) has done, this objection of my colleague 
| to the amendments proposed by my honorable friend from. 
! South Carolina. ae 
| The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (ME 
| Erererr) has unburthened his mind upon this subject,” 
| where I have never felt a burthen. As the proposition 
| which he has asserted, may be applied to my children, I 
| will repeat to deny it. I will employ his own words. `I 
; know I have them nearly, and, I believe, entirely correct. 
| He says : & Slavery, domestic slavery, say what men will; 
is a condition of life, as clearly as any other, defendable 
| by religion, morality, and national law, or international 
Haw.” Idenyit. My religion will be found in the exam 
ple and precepts of the Saviour of the World, including 
jin them the best system of morals ; and my international 
| law on this subject is written in the Declaration of Inde 
| pendence. What a doctrine has the gentleman adopted! 
Let not the master lay this proposition to his heart to give 
litease. It should be more dreadful to him, than to the 
slave. It frees none, and may bind all! The toilwern 
| slave may not dread it, but it may be pushed to the master 
himself, Is this doctrine to be the practice of this coali- 
tion Administration, in which the gentleman tells us itis 
honorable for any man to serve? For my country I hope, 
and will believe not. It is a terrible doctrine. It has en 
slaved Asia, and depopulated the fairest partsof the earth. 
Desolation marks its progress. And, if insular Hayt be 
odious, is contin: ntal Barbary less so, where he, who on 
one side of the Mediterranean is a m 


| 


aster, on the other 
is a slave, doomed to servitude, “ where hope never 
comes that comes to all, but torture without end st 
urges }?* 

Having said this, as an answer to the gentleman’s propo- 
sition, let me add what I think useful. Aefgion, morality, 
and national law—forbid, not slavery only—-forbid, not 
domestic slavery only-—/forbid the citizens of one soverelgn 
State to interfere with and disturb the domestic concerns 
i of another—forbid the neglect of self-reformation, anda 
l hypocritical pretence to reform others, who have never 


| 
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offended. -Slavery is an evil—it is a domestic evil ; and 
must be reformed and removed by the justice and wisdom 
of the society in which it may be found. 

- The gentlemen from the South may -be well informed 
as to the best remedy for this evil; and yet I should be 
unwilling to have them come into New York to teach us 
howto dispose of the few that remain to us of this unfor- 
tunate race, and I feel as little disposed to travel after 
these evils. Every society must reform its own abuses; 
and if evils are neglected, the society must and will suffer 
the consequences. 1 would say to the Virginian, the Carc- 


i less. 


and the States. No, sir, it is between this House, koding, 
and the citizens of the United States, demanding, the power 
to elect the Executive of the Union. If the small States 
are endangered, will they not discover it, and reject the 
amendments? If the rights of the large States are to be 
destroyed, will they not foresee it, and secure their rights 
by refusing to adopt the amendments? The Staies do not 
choose a President here ; it is this House who elect him. 
The large States cannot value aright so perfectly worth- 
My colleague, (Mr. Srorrs) who opposes the 
amendments, out of regard to State rights, will, I hope, 


linian, the Georgian, Rely upon your own wisdom and j aid us to send the amendments to the ‘States, that they 


your own justice ; if you have evils, reform them : rely | may judge for themselves. 
Aids are promised, but never look to | their own rights, when the question comes before them. 


upon yourselves. 


t Rome” for aids. You are sovereign States—the aids 


The States will take care of 


I must notice the inconsistency of these arguments of 


May not arrive in time. Ina single day, ina servile war, | my colleague, (Mr. Storrs.) The smali States and the 
the tables may be turned ; and when the aids shall come, | slave States are to be terrified to oppose the amendments, 


you may be stretched on the earth—a sable sovereignty 
may wave its sceptre over your wives and your children, 


| becausc they may diminish their power, and give it to the 


large States; and the free States are told, they should 


and power may repeat to them, ‘Slavery, domestic sla- | demand more, to excite the eagerness of contest. This 
very, say what men will, is a condition of life, as easily as | may be a good mode to defeat any amendment. I will 
any other, to be defended by morality, religion, national} not be tempted by it, and I trust this House will not., Let 


Jaw, or international law.” 

But‘imy honorable colleague, (Mr. Srorrs) and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Evzrerr) complain 
that the amendments sought, do not provide for an equal 
apportionment of political power. If these gentlemen 
believe that the apportionment of political power estab- 
lished by the Constitution, ought to be changed, I shall 


- be prepared to express my views on the subject when 


they propose their amendment. As no one makes such 
a proposal, it scems not desired. The present amendment 
does not propose to disturb the apportionment made by 
the Constitution to the respective States; it does pre- 
vide for the equal and proper distribution of this power 
among those by and for whom it is to be exercised. To 
disturb the apportionment among the States would, pro- 
bably, defeat the amendment. -> If carried here, it would 
be lost in the States. I desire to adopt some amendments, 
to remedy the evils complained of and severely felt; and 
the ones under consideration are safe, practicable, easy, 
right, and generous, : 

Another argument is urged against the amendments: 
Weare told that they will destroy Slate rights. State 
rights are dear to me, and I respect them; but what have 
they to do with this question, unless, like slavery, they are 
to be urged into every debate ? They cannot be preserv- 
ed by mere theories, contradicted by practice. J will not 
contend about rules of construction ; while yourefute one, 
another more pernicious is adopted in practice. Let this 
Government exercise the least power which can effect the 
constitutional end of its establishment, and, in nothing af- 
fect splendor, and State rights will be secure. But, when 
the powers of thls Government are to be extended, what 
do we hear about State rights? When this Government 
desires to incorporate a bank, and the bank has carried the 
ramparts of the Constitution; to construct canals; to 
send a mission to a Congress of Nations ; to exercise a 


guardianship over Indian tribes, within the jurisdiction / 


of the old States—which were independent sovereignties 
before this Government was in beme—do we, then, 
hear of the sacred rights of the States? On these sub- 
jects, and others, where construction is employed to ex- 
tend the powers of this House, the propositions are not, 
like these, to be sent to the States for approbation. There, 
where you are not obliged to consult the States, you might 
well be jealous of State rights; yet who defends them ? 
But, sir, when it is proposed to touch the political power 
of this House, then, and not till then, are State rights en- 
dangered. When this House is called upon to give up 
to the citizens of the States the power of choosing a 
President, then we are alarmed with the cry of State 
rights. ‘The question is not hetween this Government 
Yop, IL—1LI8 f 


us be content with what is practicable. Let us find a re- 
medy for evils which do exist Why create others? 

My colleague (Mr. Storrs) objects to the amendments, 
that they Awill not save the minorities; and gentlemen 
have gone into much mathematical reasoning to prove, 
that they wil give the election, against the majority, to 
the minority. And the honorable gentleman from New | 
York (Mr. Srorns) asserts, that a general district system 
will, in the same proportion, as the districts are more nu- 
merous than the States, produce this effect. Is this so > 
For, pushing the argument to the extreme, suppose the 
districts in each State were as numerous as the voters in 
cach State, so that each voter would make a district, and 
that all the districts in any State were deemed equal to: 
the electoral vote allowed to the State, and a value, in this 
proportion, should be fixed upon each vote, is it not cer- 
tain that the aggregate from all the States must, in this 
manner, express, without sinking or raising majorities or 
minorities, the true state of the public judgment relative 
toeach candidate? Iknow that it would; and that a sys- 
tem can, in this way, be formed, which, without disturb- 
ing the present apportionment of political power among 

| the States on this subject, would mathematically correct, 
i whether the States allowed a greater or less number of 
i their citizens to vote in any district, as all their votes 
i would be equal to the numerical value of the vote of that 
| district. Ido not desire so much mathematics in a politi- 
cal Constitution; but the remarks are proper to correct 
the error of those who think that the increase in the nume 
ber of districts would make the Constitution worse, in- 
j stead of better. 
| But, sir, the present is a district system. Each State, 
| even with a general ticket, isa district ; and these dis- 
' tricts are entirely unequal in the political power vested in 
i them—in some three, others nine, and others twenty- 
| cight, or thirty-six electoral votes. Hence, the minority 
! in one of these large States, may exceed all the majorities 
in many of the small ones; andthe States are so few, 
that there is not 2 reasonable probability that, in practice, 
there will be a minority in one State lost for a candidate, 
which will be balanced by a minority lost for another, in 
| some other State. But, if you increase the number of 
districts to 261, each equal in political power, the strong 
| and reasonable probability is, that, in practice, what will 
be lost for one candidate, in one dictriet, will be counter- 
balanced by a corresponding loss for each of the other 
candidates in some other district—making the practice 
sufficiently correct to express the public judgment. 

If we regard not whatis probable, but what is possible, 
I ask, can any mode of conducting the Presidential elec- 

| tion be devised, by which a President will be more likely 


--there may be, not only three, 


to be elected, by the approbation of fewer of the-citizens, 


‘than'by the present ? In the ‘election, so far as it is:con- | 
.ductedin the colleges, whatever the system of the State. 


may be, yet that--system, and the combined yote of the 


“State is, im every- part of it, conducted on principles sub- 


ject to every censure which can be applied to any possible 
district system. + Every thing is unequal, and defeats all 
reasonable probabilities. If the electors are appointed by 
_ thewvoters, (and when by the Legislature, it. will be the 
sare: for the appointing power isthen elected much in the 
amne manner) either by districts or a general ticket, the 


: eollege may be the result of the vote of a minority of the 


State, even in districts where a plurality can elect. In the 
Jarge States, a general ticket majority is impossible—there 
would be no election. Out of 137,000 voters in New 
York, whose opinions have been clearly expressed on this 
point, not one thousand believe that a general ticket, with 
a majority necessary to the choice of an elector, 1s possi- 
ble. The general ticket must then be by pluvalitics ; and 

four, or five Presidential 

candidates, but each of these may have more than one set 
of candidates for the college ; and the college would pro- 
bably be chosen by a small minority of the State. 

When by this mode the election comes to this House, 
here the case is the same. 

Representatives in this House are elected in the States 
by a plurality of votes. If a general ticket (not common) 
be adopted, the Representative will be elected by a plu- 
rality over two, three, or more candidates. It will be the 
same, and worse, if he is chosen by a plurality in his dis- 
trict, against several candidates, cach having nearly .as 
mapy votes as himsclf. He comes here on the votes of the 
few, ‘a mere drop in the bucket,” a handful of the moral 
force and intelligence of his district or State. ‘This House 


is composed of two hundred and thirteen members, and of 
may elect the President of 


these, thirty-two, 
the United States. Is this a privilege valuable to the 
small States? If they think so they will retain it. But 
the Administration they make by this power, must be 
supported by the force and intelligence of a majority of 
the People, or it cannot proceed. Can any Administra- 
tion stand, which is opposed, not by force, but by the 
moral force, numbers, and intelligence, of a majority of 
the citizens of the respective States ? No, sir; the privi- 
lege of making an Administration in this way, where it is 
almost impossible that it should be the result of the wishes 
of ‘a majority, is nothing worth, ought not to be prized, 
and is of little value. To lose it, is to lose nothing. It 
isas unjust asitis unequal. It disregards the moral force 
of the virtue, intelligence, and patriotism, of vast num- 
bers, and cannot be sustained. 

In my reflections upon the subject of these amend- 
ments, I have found, to my entire satisfaction, that the 
establishment of a system of districts, equal in political 
power, is necessary for the convenience of the large 
States and the safety of the small ones, and is desired. I 
entreat the attention of the committee, and hope. to ex- 
hibit the proofs upon this subject, so as to induce, as well 
the gentleman from Massachusetts ‘Mr. Evererr) as the 
committee, to give their support to the amendments. 


so chosen, 


Without the amendments, you force the large- States. 


to consolidate in their electoral power, and you drive them 
into coulitions, to enable the moral force and intelligence 
of the People to choose their President. I do not threaten 
the evil. It will come. Some States, now small in their 
‘numbers, will increase. Their fertile and extended terri- 
tories will, I hope, soon be populous. They. will join the 
coalition. Every man, in the Jeast acquainted, with fhe 
affairs’ of life, must anticipate these things.  Tt-is vain 
to preténd to deny or.conceal them. ‘They .are the 
necessary result of the state of things. The same circum- 
_ stances will oblige the large States, in, the ‘measures ne- 
. cessary to:secure their oze vote in this House,: to: consoli- 


date in the ; t 
‘consequences? I will not attempt to enumerate the evils 


ir representation i Congress... What will be the’. 
Idread.; but they will be more terrible than. the fancied 
political distractions of New. York, so strongly deprécated 
by my honorable colleague (Mr. STORRS) 8 oy 
In hisopposition to the. resolutions, he has alluded: to 
the “€ political distractions” of New York, rejoiced at the 
abolition of. her Council of Appointment, though he dig, 
likes amending Constitutions. _ He has denounced: “the. 
caucus system” of the State, and represents, as still more. 
odious, the caucus system which will grow up in districts, 
He denies that the People of that State have given judg. 
ment in favor of the district system ; and he declares. the 
adoption of that system by that State, while others do, 
not, “AN ACT OF POLITICAL suserps.” The history of the 
State will yindicate-her old Constitution and her Council 
of Appointment, and the abolition of both; will vindi. 
cate her parties, her caucus system, her judgment, and 
her ‘district system ;” and will prove the absolute neces: 
sity of establishing a general system of districts through: 
out the United States. : ‘i 
Her old Constitution was framed by our ancestors), 
amidst the perils of the Revolution. „It was the child ofa 
caucus, and carried the State safe to independence... The 
Council of Appointment was wisely intended to secure. 
the due execution of her laws, and to exclude disaffection, - 
then existing, from Executive offices. It supported the 
-State in-its first controversy with England, and, in the 
hands of a patriot citizen, whose death will long be lament 
ed, it gave strength and security to the Union in the late 
war. But, when the population of the State had increas. 
ed to a million five hundred thousand People, and its pa- 
tronage to more than a million a year, (though the ger 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. EVERETT, tells us the < 
President can only appoint our Librarian,) then, sir, it 
Council could not. know the character of the applicants `. 
for office. The Governor, Mr. Clinton, recommended the 
call of a Convention. 
adopted the recommendation, and. carried the measure. 
Then, as now, a contest ensued. . I aided in that effort. 
A Convention was called ; the Constitution was amended; 
the Council of Appointment was abolished, and the pow- 
er of appointment distributed and_placed in other hands; 
the right of suffrage was extended ; a new Judiciary was 
provided, better suited to the increasing wants of the 
State ; and a completion of her canals wassecured by the 
Constitution itself. It was approved by the People. This 
amendment. of the Constitution produced in that State, 
what the successful issue of the late war did in the Union: 
an overgrown condition of the republican party, and made 
it too large to remain long united. Her caucus system, 
so denounced, originated in the Revolution. It framed 
the Constitution itself, and conducted the State safely 
through that dreadful struggle. It was then hated by the 
tories, and has been complained of by men whose ambi- 
tion outruns the public judgment in its desires for Office. 
But, sir, whatis this hated caucus system ? The citizens 
assemble in their towns, and discuss public measures and 
public men. They choose their delegates to represent 
their judgments in their county Conventions. Warm from 
their hands, they express strongly the judgments of the 
People. The county Conventions send delegates to those 
of the Senate districts, and to the State caucuses. If they 
expressed less of the sense of the People, politicans 
might desire them more; but no, man can be. found, who 
will, in these caucuses or out of them, entirely disregard 
the judgments of the People. . They area most powerful 


and practical means of expressing the sense of freemen, 


‘who willbe heard, and will be understood. - “I see, among 
-my colleagues, a man (General Van RENSSELAER) of the. 


strictest honor, most undeviating: rectitude,- and. humane, 
liberality. I have seen him most manfully supported, anë 


became too heavy for the feeble arm of the Council. The =; 


Instantly, the republican party. | 
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as manfully opposed, by this caucus system, for the Execu- | 
tive chair of the State; and I know that his honorable 
mind would not consent to the aid of improper means. 
All the great men of the State have been supported by it, 
not, as my colleague supposes, “ wanting principle and 
seeking*bread,” but serving their country. This caucus 
system is the instrument of the public judgment, and has 
been employed in every thing. ‘The public judgment it 
expressed, made the State, framed the Constitution, 
amended it, abolished the Council of Appointment, enact- 
ed her laws, established her common schools and school 
fund, endowed. her academies and colleges, and secured 
the completion of her grand canals. 1t 1s the instrument 
of the public judgment, and that judgment is the life and 
being of the State, and performs all her acts. Every 
party in the State has used, and will use it, however it may 
be denounced here. 1 know that this instrument will be 
brought to operate on this very question. One million 
six hundred thousand People will not be content to see 
the Presidential election taken from them, and brought 
here. They will not consent that their force, their intel- | 
ligence, their political power, shall be reduced to a single | 
vote in this House. The powers of this Government must | 
be distributed and exercised 
respective States, in a proportion something like the mo- 


among the citizens of the | 


tle discussion had ever taken place—some had, on the 
most expedient mode of making the appointment of Elec- 
tors. The population of the State had swelled from three 
hundred thousand to more than a million and a half ; and 
the College had increased from six to thirty-six. On the 
opening of the session of the State Legislature, in 1824, a 
Representative (Mr. Wuraron) of the City of New York, 
introduced his Electoral bill—a long debate took place, 
in which, I believe I may safely say, every argument 


which wisdom or folly could suggest, was advanced and 


exhausted. The House agreed upon, and sent their bill 
to the Senate. It was referred, reported on, and debated, 
They did not pass it. 

What did they do? They did not pass a law, vesting in 
the voters the appointment of Presidential Electors. N O, 
sir ; before the People had given any judgment on the 
subject, while the whole evidence lay confused in contra- 
dictory reports, and newspaper paragraphs, they declined 
to pass the bill; justas my colleague, (Mr. Sronrrs) after 
the most solemn judgment of the People of that State, 
now does, and endeavors to persuade the House and her . 
Delegation to do : for reasons of State rights and political 
expediency refused, as he asks us to refuse, to place the 
power of electing a President in the hands of the People. 


| Ladmire the virtue with which he maintains his own pre- 


ral force of numbers and intelligence. Even my honora- i sent judgment, and nobly disregards that of the State. 


Dle colleague himself, (Mr. Srorrs) in his practice, con- 
cancus. Tdo not blame him for condemning his own acts, 
but I like his example better 


a great. man. | 

I have never, Mr. Chairman, been in a Congressional Í 
caucus, and am not, therefore, bound to defend it. But | 
I desire to compare the nomination of a Presidential can- | 
didate, by such a caucus, with the election of a President 
by this House. In a caucus, the respective States are re- 
presented in proportion to their population, as they are in 
the legislation of this Government. ‘The caucus must act 
openly, publish their names and proceedings, and the 
whole is subject to the review, the condemnation, or ap- 
proval of the People. Gentlemen may make promises, 
und fecl hopes ; but all is contingent, uncertain, and de- 
pendent upon the approbation of the People. Theelec- 
tion in this House is by the delegation from States. The 
delegation from each State has one vote : the election is 
hy ballot, and every man may shroud himself in his own 
secrets—it is final, and the People cannot review or defeat 
it, Itis certain, and weil calculated for a bargain ; and 
the one or the cther of these modes may be preferred, as 
an opportunity forasecure contract may be deprecated or 
desired. 

Sir, I must here felicitate my honorable friend from 
South Carolina, (Mr. McDurriz.) He speaks kindly of a 
caucus, under the name of a Conventicn, to nominate a 
Presidential candidate, and keep the election out of this 
House. It was a caucus, sir, that nominated Mr. Jeffer- 
son—and let us still call it a caucus. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Everett) also speaks 
kindly of a caucus, and truly estimates its moral force. 
This looks like a return to former practices. Shall we 
have two caucuses—one at the Palace and one in this 
Hall? The American People will then come in and de- 
cide the controversy. : 

Tn 7823, politicians at Washington, if they could not se- 
cure, desired to divide the Electoral vote of that State. 
This desire of the ‘ Informal Conferences” here, reached 
the State. The law of the State, vesting the power of 
appointment in the Legislature, was enacted in 1792 ; and 


had been re-enacted and amended, and practised under, 


for thirty years, by all parties. ‘The vote of the State had 
been given agreeable to the wishes of a majority, and lit- 


| Utica—speeches were 


| He denounces the Legislature of the State, in 1824, as 
tradicts bis theory. He never declined the support of a į “ wsurpers.? They declined this act before 
‘and I ask him whether, 
than his precept on this sub- | 
ject, and justify myself against his censures by the acts of | 


judgment ; 
since the People have given judg- 
ment, his argument may not deserve the epithet of 
“usurper 2” I ask it, not to reflect injuriously upon him, 
but kindly to ask him whether he does not desire us to 
do, after the People have given judgment in its favor, the 
very thing for the doing of which, before that judgment, 
he denounces others as usurpers 2 He surely does, 

My honorable colleague, (Mr. Srorrs,) exulted at the 
imaginary destruction of the New York Caucus system. 


| Sir, itis not destroyed. The Legislative Caucus of 1824 


uominated a Governor and Lieutenant Governor, and ad- 
journcd in April. From that day forth, the Electoral law, 
(a majority, general ticket bill, for which less than one 
thousand of the one hundred and thirty-seven thousand vo- 
ters of the State have yoted,) the Electoral law was push- 
ed, debated, and discussed, until, in September, a mighty 
State Caucus, under the name of a Convention, met at 
made—reporters were employed— 
the Electoral law was again discussed. The Caucus nomi- 
nated candidates for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
Then it was, that politicians, (and there will be some such 
in a society so numerous as ours) changed their politics 
“more frequently than a decent man does his shirt.” The 
constituents of my colleague, (Mr. Srorrs) were, many 
of them, friendly to the advancement of the present incum- 
bent, and being a manufacturing district, many of them 
strongly favored the claims of the Secretary of State. I 
opposed the Utica Caucus, by the aid of which, my honor- 
able colleague from New York, (Mr. Storrs) secured 
his election ; but my honorable friend from the City of New 
York, (Mr. CAMBRELENG) was not a candidate favored 
by this caucus. He was supported by a Caucus of differ- 
ent politics—neither is destroyed. It was Caucus against 
Caucus—Greek against Greek. 

Yes, sir; there was a revolution in the State. The 
“informal conference system” here, found the electoral 
vote of that State, not where it now is, safe in the districts. 
That system aided in that revolution. Go back ten years. 
If this revolution had taken place in 1814, it would have 
shaken this Union to its centre. A few days since, a gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Houstow) called us back 
to that eventful period in our history. If this sudden re. 
volution, at which my colleague (Mr. Storrs) rejoices, 
had then taken place, who would have saved you? You 


VS REGISTER 


would have been saved; the Senate of the State stood |. ntious judgment on “this sitb, 

firm ; and, aided by their caucus system, Republicans and definitive of the question 5, 

“American Federalists would have defended the Republic. 

“Thave mentioned these things to shew you, sir, that the 

district system was well understood, and well considered, 
by the. People of that State. - A season of tranquillity, fa- 
yorable to a correct judgment, notan apathy of the public 
mind, ensued. At the January session of the: State Legis- 
laturey 1825, the Governor recommended the General 
Ticket System. The patriots, returned by that election, 
which gave my. colleague (Mr. Srorns) his seat, after 
debate and deliberation, excepting only some seventeen 
or eighteen, out of one hundred and twenty-eight, passed 
the district bill which I have before stated, agreeing. with 
the judgment of the Senate. Is this no judgment on the 
subject ? ` 

“But, sir, the whole representation of the State should 
éoncur ‘with my colleague, (Mr. Sronns) and declare 
that the adoption of that system by the State, while other 
States do not adopt it, is “an act of political suicide,” 

- the question would still recur to every honorable member 
of the Committee, What has the People of the State ad- 
jadged on this subject? ‘The opinion of her thirty-four Re- 

` presentatives here, if it contradicted her own, would weigh 
nothing in the judgment of the House. You see under 
what circumstances she formed and matured her judg- 
ment. The Question Law of that State had been passed 
in the November session, 1824. A subsequent law had 
secured to the People the district system. Those who 
desired a change would be eager to vote; but those who 
did not, considered the system ‘ by districts,” establish- 
ed by Jaw, and what have they said in November, 1825 ? 
On this part of the subject, I thought the gentleman 
(Mr. Sronns) as erroneous in his facts, as he was unhap- 
py in his conclusions. He stated that there were about 
three hundred thousand voters in the State returned by 
the census. Why look to the census for the number of 
voters to determine this question ? In the contested elec- 
tion of 1824, less than two hundred thousand votes were 
taken. I speak from recollection—I_ think the number 
about one hundred and ninety-six thousand—and it was j United States for establishing a uniform district system in. 
less than two hundred thousand. the several States :? on the other, it was said, ‘letus do. 
My honorable colleague (Mr. Storrs) stated that the | right; the district system is best, is safest for all 5 letus o 
whole number of votes given in favor of the district sys- | adopt, and incline, by our example, rather than threaten, 
tem, was about forty-seven thousand. 3 (1 took down his | by our attitude.” N ew York is just and generous in this: § 
numbers_) thatthe votes given for the generalticket were | course. She desires that the electoral tote may be placed : 
forty-three thousand ; making the whole number given, | where it shall be safe and useful to all, in the hands of the. 
ninety thousand, and the majority for districts, four tnou- | People in districts. She feels that this is necessar ; forthe, 
sand. In the Sute paper, the Albany Argus, of Decem- | safety of all. pore i 
per ae re M an omc copy otme canvas. The whole| Mr. Chairman, if the Committee will follow me through, 

t r of votes taken on this question, was not ninety ; | my remarks, l will shew Jew York is i in. 
but one hundred and thirty-seven thousand cight hundred her judgment on this nije es ca sla "or 
and forty. In making the canvass, every vote and every | it; and these will be felt in many other States before their 
return in which there is an error, even of a letter, are re- | population shall equal our numbers. I hope the large 
jected. Of these votes by the canvass, it is stated, that | States, with a fertile soil and happy imate will cea 
there were, “ by districts,” sixty-six thousand three hun- | be peopled ; and then, sir, they must feel the ttl es ; mend, 
aed ane renty aont & By General Ticket majority,” | ments are necessary acai sar as 
nine hundred and forty-one ; t by General Ticket plurali-} That Stal are ; Jnd 
ty,” fifty-six thousand eight hundred and one. Giving to] through apres New Peis aL n Lon 
ue oine ae at poth A tetet a majority, ern bounds, is more than six hundred miles long : she has,” 

: usand, but OF er ousand five hundred | under her new ituti 7O OF hindiy EE 
rae cighty-two. Is this no judgment > And ifthe canvass | sand Cee he They bye Cnc ae ai 
Se ene ae is ee ue | ane ree epee a enone 

Pease cts : ‘ict ing | towns, and upwards of a million and ahalf of People. If, 
* District” written upon them, and giving all others to| then, in the Presidenti $ a half of People.. t. 

t Ti aai 5 3 e Presidential election, there are four or, five. 

he General ‘Ticket, however intended—and there was a| candidates, for each of these there must, with the general. : 


posal to amend, and notan amendment ; as his objectic 
lie mostly to the rights of the States ; I will ask my c 
league to give-us his aid in proposing them to those whe 
rights he desires to preserve. A large, majority of 
constituents, men active and intélligent, desire the dig 
system. That majority. is more than four thousand ofthe 
Will he not allow something for their deliberate-an 
spectable judgment, and aid us with his’ vote, to propose 
an amendment to the States, that his constituents may 
have an opportunity of being heard. by the respective 
States ? How could I return to mine—to the men who 
gave me my political being-—a majority of more th; 
thousand of whom concur in supporting the district s 
tem, if I felt myself obliged to forego their wants, their 
necessities, and their opinions? I say it kindly, Iwill 
yet hope for his aid. eee Chas 
I have made these remarks to shew the judgment 

New York in favor of the district system, for herself, e 
while other States do not adopt it. . On the question ‘ofa 
general district system, uniform throughout the United. 
States, there never has been but one opinion in the State, 
apd that in favor of the system. On this question, the 
majority in that State is almost ENTIRE AND TOTAL, Inall 
the debates, newspapers, handbills,. public speeches, atid 
private conversations, had upon the subject of the elec 
toral vote, ALt, 4Lt—as well those who were in favor 
the district system for the State, while others do not adopt 
it, as those in favor of the general ticket, while the Uni 
States are not districted—axx call for an uniform district: 
system. I appeal to my colleagues. There never hag: ` 
been any thing in any fwo, and, I believe, there never has. 
been any thing said or done in any one district of the Stat 
implying a dislike, or even a doubt, on this question. 1h. 
the Iate contest, it was the decided opinion of all her Go. 
yernors and all her public officers. Among the citizens, 
it was said, on the one side, “ if you district the State: 
while others do not, you take away the inducement to the 


majority in favor of the district system of fourteen thov- | ticket, be a tick irty-si ; 
i favor ¢ istrict 6 thou- | ticket, bs et of thirty-six E s 
ana dowdy handras and pin Votes out of one hundred. tickets, there must be Pee ee es in papi ne s 
SODO Tapren n ouan eight hundred and forty; being | six hundred towns, four county Conventions in each. of.” 
a prol partim greater d keii given on any question oe ier Sve ounties, four great. State Conventions, ; 
ria ena e Ai aie a E ~ _ J about. one hundred and twenty-eight delegates, each t 
E aae Capreasor y AP n of the independence j meet in the same, or a different Cit me tif 
= which the gentleman from New-York (Mr. Sroxns) | What immense masses of pelea nares eee a ae 
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tion, can they be staid or directed, even by the mighty 
strength of the People? I know what itis. It is easy to 
say the State can employa general ticket; but is it so ? 
Who will make up these grand county and State nominat- 
© ingcaucusses? None but the most wealthy. ‘The elec- 
tion must be given up to the rich. i: The industrious—the 
farmer, mechanic, and laborer—wiil not, cannot, engage 
in these expensive political operations. The whole must 
be done by gentlemen. But I had rather trust the farmer, 
mechanic, and laborer, in these matters, relating to men 
t and measures. I like them, and they are worthy to be 
~ trusted.. And when these great Conventions meet, the 
i delegates cannot well know the character of the electoral 
"candidates, and the Convention may be imposed upon ; 
and, knowing that the voter cau know very few, and very 
little of the Electoral candidates, (who are not like Presi- 
© dential candidates and Governor) the Convention may 
i impose upon the voter, who, from these circumstances, 
- cannet discover, detect, and punish, the imposition, as he 
, Would doif attempted in a district. When a voter goes to 
© the polls, he is presented with three or four tickets, hay- 
' jing on each thirty-six names, three-fourths of whom are 
3: perfectly unknown to him. He has placed in his hands 
t newspapers and handbills, with cards and resolutions, all 
© regularly signed, charging this and that name on the se- 
| veral tickets, with treachery, underhand dealing, double 
plots, and stratagems ; and when he looks round, he can 
find no man that can give him the least information to aid 
his judgment. Such is the general ticket system ina 
t large State. 
‘ I know the citizens of New York. If intelligence and 
: 


habit can make men skilful in the management of elec- 
"tions, or other public affairs, the citizens of that State are 
a8 adroit as any in the Union. They are no novices in 
' elections; and a majority of more than fourteen thousand 
of its voters, nay, all of them, ask the establishment of a 
general district system. Will gentlemen refuse, until 
these evils and this necessity shall reach their respective 
States? Are they not inevitable, if you prosper ? 
Task, then, what would be the condition of others, if 
you divide the United States into seven districts? New 
York shall be one, and let us try the general ticket in 
each. She will be six hundred miles long; her territory, 
actually occupied, will be as large as the occupied terri- 
tory in any of these great districts : her representation in 
this House is thirty-four; her college thirty-six; her vot 
ers two or three hundred thousand ; and her People one 
. million six hundred and sixteen thousand four hundred 
and fifty-three. ‘The whole of the New England States 
will make a district, more convenient, in many respects, 
and but little more populous. Take any four of the States 
East of the Hudson, including Maine, and the territory in- 
habited will be less, the population less, and the college 
less. I ask the gentlemen from these four States, whether 
they will consent to be placed in one district with a ge- 
neral ticket? If they will not—and I know they will not— 
I ask whether it is just to hold New York in her present 
situation, and to offer her that ticket ? Will not the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Evererr) find, in our 
situation, some reason for an amendment ? Take the coun- 
try North of the Ohio River—the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri—the two extremes will be more dis- 
tant, the occupied territory less, and the vote and popula- 
tion about one-half as great as New York. Will the gen- 
tlemen from these States consent to unite them into one 
district, with a general ticket? If they will not, will they 
hold New York to the impracticable difficulty ofa general 
ticket system ? Take the country South of that river— 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louis- 
jana—in which a peculiar population renders the voters 
less numerous, and the election more managable than in 
“New York. The voters and the college will be much less 
sumerous--dhout 13-17ths of New York—Will they at- 


` 


tempt a general ticket forall? No, sir.. And where, 
then, is the justice of telling New York to try a general 
ticket, which you, yourselves, dare not attempt? Come 
round to the South, and Georgia and the two Carolinas 
will form a district about equal to New York, in the col- 
lege. The qualifications limiting the voters make them 
less numerous than ours, and the state of their society af- 
fords them leisure and opportunity. But will they con- 
sent to try a general ticket for ail? No, sir. Even they 
will decline the dangerous offer, and leave New York to 
struggle. Will the gentlemen from Virginia, Maryland, 
and Delaware, consent to form one district, with a gene- 
ral ticket? If they will not, with what justice can they 
refuse to support the amendments ? Yes, sir, Pennsylva- 
nia counts her strong majority, but will she always havé 
it? Will Pennsylvania, New J ersey, and Delaware, form 
one district, witha general ticket? It would resemble 
New York in almost every thing. But what becomes of 
their electoral votes ? Can New Jersey, and the cities on 
the Delaware, do nothing to defeat the scattered votes of 
the distant counties? Will none of these consent to try 
a general ticket? Why, then, tell New York that no 
amendmentis necessary forthe Union > Are one-seventh 
of the Union to be left struggling with these difficulties, 
till the mischief reaches your States ? 

Our population is as much divided in one part of the 
State from that in another, as are the citizens of the States 
Ihave grouped together. Our traders, indeed, mect in 
the City of New York, but our farmers, mechanics, and 
manufacturers, reside in their towns and villages, and have 
no acquaintance with distant parts of the State. They are 
not led over the State in the course of their business ; and, 
though I respect these traders, yet I cannot consent, and 
hope gentlemen will not be disposed to vest the Presiden- 
tial election wholly in them. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. INGERSOLL} 
consoles me with the hope, that our population will be- 
come more “4 assimilated,’ and I reply that the voters. 
and population are rapidly increasing, and what shall be 
our numbers at the next Presidential election ? When he’ 
reminds me that our means of inte-communication are im- 
proving, I answer, that our occupied territory is extending 
over vast tracts of new uncultivated lands. “The Constitu- 
tion must be amended. Will you defer it till these evils 
come to your own doors? T advise you to consent before 
these necessities oblige the State to consolidate her power 
in the election and legislation of the Republic. She asks 
itnow. Is it just to refuse? Does she not suffer severe- 
ly under the present Constitution? Her offer, on this 
subject, is generous and just. Will the other States 
refuse ? 

Linsist, sir, that the amendments proposed are necessa- 
ry to keep the election aut of Congress, and to save, from 
total ruin, the cuanacrer of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

When, in 1801, the election came here, amendments 
were proposed and adopted, to prevent the recurrence of 
the event upon an cquality of votes between two candi- 
dates. Since then, this difficulty could not oscur; and 
we have had but two opposing candidates till the Jast Pre- 
sidential election. The race of Revolutionary Patriots are 
gone—and, as has been justly remarked, we shall have 
t Richmonds enough.” All seem to concur, that, here- 
after, we shall have three, four, or five candidates. If the 
“informal conference system” be continued—if no caucus 
to concentrate anil express, (not create and control) the 
public judgment, shall be adopted ; no election will occur 
without four or five candidates. In every such case, the 
election will, in all probability, come into the House. Yet 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. INGERSoLL) tells 
us the Constitution has succeeded completely in this par- 
ticular provision of it. For thirty years the colleges de- 
cided the election. Bur if, as seems admitted by all, each 


. Succeeding election, like the past, must be made by this 
House, then I affirm thatthe Constitution has wholly failed; 
andthe amendment of 1803 is: entirely defeated: . The 
People ‘are thrown out of the election whenever it is 
brought repeatedly into this House, and it will produce 
the most serious evils both in and out of doors. : 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. STEVENSON) ‘insists 
that thie House is pure, but he admits that it has passions 
which the election excites or embitters. ` Ido not know, 
Sit; what gentlemen mean when they. say the House is 
pire; and they have not informed us exactly what they 
meán by this supposed corruption, which is denied. With- 
out attempting to be more explicit—without alleging that 
gross corruption, which labors for immediate gain, or deny- 
ing its existence—let me say that, when itis admitted that 
the House has passions, gentlemen admit all I ask. If 
these“ passions are awakened by the recurrence of the 
election here, and produce an injurious effect upon our 
legislation, 1 must deprecate them; they not only injure 
our constituents, but disgrace us; make us guilty, not of 
gtoss‘corruption, but of injustice. Can an honorable mind 
desire a better reason for removing the election ? 

‘The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. EVERETT) 
carries his opinions still farther, and tells us, the House is 
not only not corrupt, but incorruptible. Thad hoped that 
the House was not corrupt, but I cannot dispute with the 
man who asserts that it is incorruptible, any more than I 
could with one who denies his own existence. In support 
of his position, that gentleman has made a proposal to my 
honorable friend from South Carolina, (Mr. McDurrix. ) 
Let him make itto me. He says, the thirty million claim, 
for French spoliations, is most righteous; and that he 
would pile up millions in the area before the Speaker’s 
chair, and that those who will support it with their votes, 
may load themselves with it till they are unable to stagger | 
away. ‘Take away thislast unhappy condition. Letit be | 
suspected that he has the warrant to give this money, or that 
Lam disposed to accept it, and in an instant we are both 
infamous—the House must proceed to impeach and expel 
us. Yes, sir, if the People should sespect—not believe, 
but suspect—that the owners of this “righteous thirty 
million claim” offer ten millions for the votes of members : 
if the claim, however just, shall be allowed, nothing can 
ever wipe away the infamy of the House. The gentleman 
said he did but “ jest”? I thought so too—but the jest 
was the more cruel, as the fact, without which it proves 
nothing, had no existence. But, sir, if such a case should 
occur, it would destroy the House; no man, whether he 
received any thing or not—no man, if it were only possible 
that it might have been taken, who should vote for the 
claim——would ever again hold a seat here after the next 
election, whatever might be his private worth. 

But my honorable colleague from New York (Mr. 
Sronns) finds other arguments to oppose these amend- 
ments. He says, ‘* if this House is so corrupt, why ask 
it to amend ;” and he warns the House. “ not to record its 
own infamy,” by adopting the amendments. When { 
heard this argument, I thought it a Ministerial story. 
Every man, in the least acquainted with British history, 
must have read it in the Parliamentary debates. It has 
been introduced here at least one hundred years too soon. 
There the member purchases his Borough, and the Minis- 
ter buys his members. Whena reform is moved in Par- 
liament, it is declared that corruption stalks about ; but the 
creatures of the Ministers—the Gentlemen from the Trea- 
sury Bench—tise in their places, and, ‘looking round at 
theit Borough-mongers, here and there, in every part of 
the House, inquire, “ Will you admit your guilt ? be cau- 
tious how you record your own nany.” € 
ruption is admitted, yet reform is denied. I hope that 
the morals of this House are not so corrupted, as this spe- 
cies of argument supposes. “If the House can be influenc- 
edby such an argument, there is ay end to all amendment, 


in every thing which relates to 
: sion, applied 
6 pH AWFUL anid ONCE RESPECTED 
` Britain.” If the ‘argument of my colleague’ can be 

-plied to the ‘House, the amendments ought to be carrié 
for that very reason, as it 


might be recorded, the election should be taken fromthe’ 


the past conduct of the 


Though cor-j themselves. We, perhaps, are a little too polite and 


its powers—and an expres 
to another body, should be applied to yot 
; ; Commons ofi 


supposes corriiption which 


might be infamous to record. If there is infamy wh 


But his whole argument is out of the record: 
House, as I hope, has been in 
cent, the record leaves itso ; and, if there has been guili 
the amendments record nothing.” a z 
Another argument of my colleague ‘is, that we have'a’ 
security against corruptionin the oath ofa member. - Lads: 
mit that an oath acknowledges, and sometimes creates ait’ - 
obligation. The charge of corruption has not been made 
by the gentleman from South Carolina. I understood him: 
to allege, not the existence of that corruption, which ai 
oath can reach, but that the coming of the election hére 
influences the member, and that bis judgment may bes 
duced to support a candidate, by ‘his wishes for some: i 
crative or honorable office. Why not impeach theme 
ber? says my colleague. _Who ever heard of an in 
ment against a grand juror, for an act done” upon th 
quest? Here, the vote is by ballot. How could a mem- 
ber be impeached for such a vote? An impeachment cait 
never reach suchva case of corrtiption. ` aie 
Another source of security pointed out by my colleague 
(Mr. Storrs) in his conscientious. zeal to resist. inno a: 
tion, is the responsibility, of the member to his constituen 
if the member is honest, makes no bargain, and gives hi 
vote according to conscience and duty, he must indeed 
turn to his constituents, and meet them. Though in 
cent, he may be censured and punished. But, if he makes” = 
his bargain—if he is corrupt—if he secures his reward 
if he is guilty—he enriches himself ; pockets his reward 
and “retires infamous and contented.” Or, he employs: 
the patronage of his new situation, secured by his corrap: 
tion, to purchase friends and popularity, and realizes. the’ 
character described by thé poet: ‘Man smiles in. tuim“ 
glories in his guilt, and infamy'stands candidate for praise”: | 
If he is innocent, he may suffer—if he is guilty, he must 
be as great a fool as he is a knave; to return tothose whom’ 
he has insulted and betrayed. He will not return to them 
and, if he does, he will be too debased to be responsible 
But, sir, the question is not whether the House was ite 
nocent or guilty in the last election. No accusation ‘has’ 
been made to raise such a question; and to deny or affirm 
either, is entirely out of the question in dispute. ` That 
question cannot be asked—it is vain to propose it. What 
could the House reply ? Not itsown innocence or its own. 
guilt. It cannot confess or deny; either would excite’ 
public ridicule. The question is, what was the effect of. 
the election on the character of the House? Did it injure, 
the character of the House, not in the opinion of honora- 
ble. gentlemen here, but in the esteem of the American 
People? E eae 
Whenever, sir, it isseen that the election will, wall 
probability, come into the House, then every thing which. 
belongs to the election attaches to the character of the 
House. The People consider the election as belonging” 
to the House, as the creature of the House. The charac- 
ter of the candidates, the cards, libels, pamphlets, attacks,’ - 
every thing, dignified or disgraceful, odious or contempti-, 
ble; all that belongs to the election, is deemed the cred 
ture of the House, and characteristic of it. ‘Fhe People 
Judge of the election and the conduct of the House, with: 
less reserve, but-not less justice, than the members judge 


House. 


ios) 


towards each other, to suspect “dishonor: or dishones 
The People are more plain; nor are they entirely’ 
taken. They make allowances for’ circumstances, and 
they judge of us with plain sincerity. While we count s 


: 
t 
$. 
3 


: 
: 


© just 


© things strange, ridiculous, 


“have more respectable candidates, 
disgraceful squabbles ? 
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` largely on that side of their good sense which favors us, it | returned here, 


may be well to-read what is written on the other side. If: 
their good sense is a warrant to favor our exemption from | 
reproach, we must consult both sides of their opinion, and | 
perhaps may find a judgment of condemnation. When | 
they see that the election is likely to come here, and that 
the House and its members do nothing to prevent it, they 
may think it desired, and every thing good or evil in its | 
progress, is, in some degree, attached, in their judgment, 
to the character of the House.. Was the last election con- 
ducted fairly ? Thope so. And yet what reproaches, sus- 
picions, and abuses, has every man been obliged with pain 
to hear? Will you have more respectable candidates ? | 
Who were they ?.: The one a Secretary of the Treasury ; 
another the Secretary of State; another the Secretary of | 
War ; another an honorable Senator from the State of Ten- | 
nessee ; and another the Sreaxen of this House : all these 
were in daily intercourse with the members of this House. 
How many opportunities for bargains, contracts, promises, 
and undertakings ; and all constantly acted upon by those 
réeciprocities which influence affection, mould the will, and 
inchne the conduct of men. It will be with others as it 
was with them. Your Presidential candidates will not be 
retired and private men, but public men, daily acting with 
you. The opportunities for corruption willexist. You 
must attribute the suspicions to the circumstances in which 
you are placed. You must change the circumstances ; 
while these exist, you never can change the opinions of 
men. I ask you to remember all the shoe-black and po- 
lish of character—all the ink and pamphlets of the late | 
election—all the electioneering, the reports, and rumors, | 
circulated to your injury. They were all censidered as a 
part of the election in Congress. Whenever it is seen 
that the election will come here, the members are consi- 
dered as managers, and the election as the business of this 
House. Iam too much exhausted, but I had intended to 
draw from the minds of the People a true picture of the 
House, stamped there by the last election—of so many | 
and dangerous—and which had 
on the character of the House. | 
impressions were false and un- 
You may allege that the People are mistaken. | 
They will cling to their opinion of you, while you cling to 
this power ; and rely upon it, sir, that when the charac- 
ter of this House once becomes odious and suspected, in | 
the minds of the People, it will not be long before the | 
House will deserve the bad character imputed to 
When your character once 
corrupt. Every return of the election 
strengthen the impression on the public 
House is corrupt, and not many elections 
in it, before these suspicions will be realized, Whateyer | 
follows in the train of the elections, of coalitions 
trigues, will hang on the skirts of the House. 
become odious, and the member disreputable, 
Consequences are inevitable, 
by separating the House from 
if the last Congress, who saw 
tion, did not desire that this part of the Constitution should 
be changed? I believe 
its members expressly say so, 


a most unhappy influence 
You may say that all these 


mind, that the! 


These ; 


the temptation. L ask, sir, 
the conduct of the last elec- 


and I have never yet found | 


any man who would say that he desired the election should | N 


comeiere. I would infer, 
only argument is, 
avoided. 


then, that none wish it. Their | 


The amendments proposed will avoid it. 


he could not. 


| these, for whom he may serve, 


it. | constituents, and sec if they can 
becomes bad, you soon will be | leves that the House is safe, 
will renew and | tinued here. 
medy is, in practice, to take the election 
will take place | Then, 


pense with the Electural Colleges, and to 
and cannot be avoided but! in some way, direct, for President and Vice President. 
! Whatever may be the fate of 
| whether any other shall or shall : 
| that the People do desire to vote direct, and to dispense 
they did ; I have heard many of | with the Electoral Colleges. 


i ance. 
that it is necessary, and cannot be | cannot 


as one of the three candidates, I ask, if he 
by possibility, be re-elected here ? I answer, that 
Re-elect the very man to whom you have 
given all power and patronage, and the public judgment 
would crush the House. So sensible were the friends of 
Mr. Jefferson of this, that, after the contest between him 
and Mr. Burr, they amended the Constitution. Did they 
not know that he never could be re-elected by the House ? 
Repeat the election, and what will be said ? If, early in 
the contest, the member openly and frankly avows his 
preference, and steadily adheres to it, he will be censured 
only by his opponents, which, if it does not always render 
him a service, does not always injure him. But, Sir, if 
he loses his first choice, if he is in doubt, and perplexed, 
(and I don’t see why he may not be, though there is some 
difficulty in supposing it to be a hard matter to settle a 
preference between three men) if he changes sides, in 
the progress of the contest, he will be suspected, strongly 
suspected, and, perhaps, abused, or severely censured. 
But, if he comes over late, if he conceals “his opinions, 
(and why may he not ?) till a late day, when, from the de- 
clared opinion of others, the value of his vote may be 
seen, and its worth prized—if he comes out on the last 
day, or then changes sides—he will be believed to be 
guilty. No purity of private life, no past patriotic sacrifices, 
no future public services, can wipe out the reproach. J 
care nothing about the kind judgments of gentlemen here. 
What will be the public judgments abroad—beyond these 
walls? Can I doubt, from what I have heard, that the 
same judgments will be repeated and declared? If the 
member accepts an appointment, the Executive seal will 
be the seal of infamy. If the Executive “appoints his 
friends, he pays—if his opponents, he buys.” Yes, Sir. 
it is so—it will be so. Reverse this judgment who will, 
the People will establish it, will assert it, will maintain it, 
while the election is held from them, and dragged hither. 
Nor should gentlemen expect to find a remedy, by declar- 
ing the member ineligible to Executive favor, for a limited 
period. Such an amendment, if adopted, unless it can be 
supported by arguments I have never heard, will not 
reach one hundredth part of the evil. To exclude the 
member, does not exclude his father, brother, sons, rela- 
tives, and dependents. How will you know and exclude 
in giving his vote? On 
these subjects, let gentlemen believe as they will, I ask 
them to go into their districts, among their friends and 
find a single man who be- 
if the election shall be con- 
They can find no such man. The only re- 
from Congress. 
and never till then, will this House be respected. 

Another argument, Mr. Chairman, which I feel it my 


could, 


, and ìn- | duty to urge upon the consideration of the Committee, in 
A seat will | favor of the 


amendments, is, that the People desire to dis- 
give their vote, 


every other amendment, 
not be adopted, I assert, 


On all hands, these Colleges are admitted to be useless, 
o man has, or can, utter an argument for their continu- 
All allow them to be perfectly useless; but all 
assert that they are perfectly harmless. Why, 


Let | then, should they be retained, as a useless part of the sys. 
us then adopt them, and dispense with this unhappy bless- | tem? 


Is it desired to employ them in political juggling ? 


ing, of a power which has injured, will disgrace, and will | In the contests which will ensue, they will be employed 


corrupt the House, 

Repeat the election in this House, and, T ask, will you | 
a purer House, or less 
s Repeat the election, and what 
will take place, and what will besaid? We have once | 
made a President in this House. H he should be again | 


on all sides; but the People of the respective States will 
gain nothing by them. Why, then, oblige the public judg- 
; ment to suc outa license, and pass through the pipe of an 
Electoral College ? 
numerous, and, generally, retired and obscure men, un. 
known to the voters, 


The Presidential Electors must be 


The public may mistake their true 


veharacter; and the Elector may, and will, sometimes, | 
‘mistake, and, sometimes, misrepresent, the judgment of 
the People, : Compared with the Electoral Ticket, in 
most. of the States, the Presidential candidatés will be 
few, and, from their situation, well known, and-their cha- 
racter every where understood. It will, therefore, be 

. easier; as well as more safe, for the voter to give his yote 
direct for the President, than to give it indirectly for the 
Electors, who are to compose the College. 

< But the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. EVERETT) 
objects to this, and asks, why we do not propose, also, to 
have the Justices of the Supreme Court elected by the 
People? Let him, if he thinks it desirable, propose his 
amendment. Until some one proposes such an amend- 

_ ment, it may be fairly supposed that it is not desired. And 
when it shall be made, it will probably be found that the 
People do not ask to elect Judges, who, from their occu- 
pations, and previous situation at the bar, or on a State 
bench,, can scarcely be supposed to be known, three hun- 
dred miles-ffom where they reside, and too obscure to be 
known to the People of the distant States. The Judges 
to be clected might be very numerous, and the candidates 
still more so—ten, twenty, forty candidates. Your Pre- 
sidential candidates will not be so numerous, and any one 
for whom the People would vote, must be known, by his 
past services, to every part of the Union. And if you do 


not give, what the People do not ask—the choice of 
Judges—can it be a reason for withholding from them 
what they do demand—the power of electing a President? 
ense, the intelligence, of the Peo- 
celebrated in these debates; and 
(Mr. 


Yes, Sir, the good s 


yet what does the 


ply? 
Blectoral 


covery in political science. J think not.’ It exists as per- 
fect in a despotisiny as in any other form of Government. 


S © SEATON'S REGISTER 
; “Amendment of the Constitution. — 


Ina perfect despotism, 


dis- | patriotic, but cannot be trusted ? 


cient Republics were 
T 


But, 
the Athenians, 
rican People : 
of civilized life, 
vating the soil, possessed of ri 
and blessed with intelligence, 


the Constitution, be above susp 
reach of corruption, it is the voters 
States. No patronage can cover their numbers ; no. 
tical industry can find or count them. There I wish to. 
see the election go: there let it be deposited. They are’ 
ay incorruptible as any thing in this life can be; there 


(Mr. EVERETE): 
I do not see! 


ed of directly by the People, they would return Deputies 
d favorable to liberty. T p 
n—Electo 


pose it, on a question of learning, 
of some of our literary institutions; on a question, 
would be weighed down by a Chamber of Commerce; 
and the mechanics of a city would, certainly, be much 
better authority on a question relating to the Arts, Our 
character fur wisdom is derived from their institutions, 
their intelligence, their approbation : the whole moral 
force of our character, which gives force or dignity to our 
deliberations and judgments, we derive from them. Can. 

we, then, deny them this power, if they judge it best to 
ask for it? Can we tell them that my friend from Sou | 
Carolina. will find them with this power, and, by his el 
quence, seduce them to their own ruin? - Shall we ins 
them, by saying, that political demagogues will ‘Tou! 
them to madness and riot? That they are intelligent 


But, some gentlemen, several—I_ cannot, at 4 
ment specify them—declare, that the People do 
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sire this change ; and, in proof of this assertion, they say, 
» the several States can, but do not, propose the call of a 
` Convention. ‘I know they can, but ought they to do it? 
Lask, whether it is wise or prudent, when a great propor- 
tion of the People of the States. ask for any particular 
amendment, to refuse it, until, in one State, for one rea- 
son; in another; for another reason ; -in New York and 
Tennessee, for this amendment of the Constitution ; in 
Massachusetts, to restrain your power as to militia officers; 
in the West, for relief against your. Judicial executions ; in 
other States, for other purposes; till discontent shall unite 
two-thirds of the States, in a common call, for a Conven- 
tion to propose amendments té the Constitution? Is it 
prudent to wait for such acall? When it does-come, you 
cannot deliberate, you cannot decide, whether to grant or 
to refuse it. You must register ihe decree ; the call must 
be obeyed. When such a Convention meets, the whole 
Constitution is afloat: every part of it may be amended. 
You cannot restrain the power of the Convention, or tic 
up its hands to this or that part of the compact. The 
States, the Convention, would laugh at such an effort to 
limit them. Do gentlemen desire such a Convention ? 
If they do, let them refuse this, and every other, necessary 
amendment, until evils shall reach and press hard upon 
two-thirds of the States: and they raay yet live to hear 
the call. The evils accumulated by our negligence and 
our obstinacy will be great, and the call will be terrible. 
But, do the People of the respective States wish the 
amendment—to dispense with the Colleges, and vote di- 
rect for the Executive of the Union? ‘This is a question 
of fact, which every gentleman must answer for himse}. 
Will any man say that he has ever heard a citizen say he 
did not desire it? Every member knows his own consti- 
tuents—can speak for them—and must do it, by his vote 
on the proposed amendments. AH other amendments ou! 
of the question, whether any other shall or not be made— 
Do your constituents desire to give a direct vote for Pre- 
sident? I put the question to gentlemen who oppose—to 
the gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. IneensoLt)—Do 
yours wish it? To the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Evererr)—Do yours wish it? To the gentleman 
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against the general judgment which must follow the refu 
sal? To gentlemen who, from a sense of duty to the 
country, oppose the Administration, I put the question- 
Can you, without patronage, without the power of con- 
ferring offices and honors, if you, by your votes, oppose 
the just wishes of the People in this instance—can you 
hope to oppose, successfully, this Administration? It is 
only by the support you shall give to their judgments and 
their rights, that success can be deserved or secured. To 
all I put the question—Shall it be said, the House of Re- 
presentatives have got the power to elect the President, 
and they will keep it? By our vote on these amend- 
ments, shall we place the will of this House against, and 
the judgment of the People for; the amendments? ` 
Sir, do the People of the States require this amend- 
ment; and, as a means to attain it, ask the system of dis- 
tricts, equal in political power? I think they do: it can 
scarcely be attained without the districts. They ask the 
amendments: shall we refuse, and tell them all that has 
been urged here against the vote by the People, and the 
district system ? What will they reply? We made you, 
and can unmake you. We tell them, they are patriotic, 
intelligent, and worthy of all confidence ; but the vote by 
the Pcople, and the district system, will injure State rights. 
What will they reply? “We are the States—their rights 
are ours: send the amendments to the States, and we will 
judge then of our own rights.” Yes, Sir, let them judge 
They know, 
and will secure their rights, if they can once tear them 
from your grasp. Whatever excuse we may attempt to 
make, for clinging, as power always will, to this power of 


| electing a President, it will recoil upon us. The People 


will bebeve that we are partial, corrupt judges, who judge 
in our own favor. If we refuse, they will justly charge 
us with the crime of withholding this power from those 
who gave it, and for no good purpose. They will look 
upon us, and justly, as unfuithful guardians, who watch 
the property of their wards, to squander it; and ilegally 
retain it in their hands, to apply it to their own corrupt 
purposes; to pervert and abuse it. Let this not be said 
of us. Let us surrender a power which will corrupt us, 


from Rhode Island, (Mr. Peanct)—Do not yours solicit |and give it to the People, in their districts, where it will 


this privilege ? 
yours desire this amendment? All others out of the gues- 
tion, I ask the delegation from Ohio, (the Legislature 
scem to have said something adverse to my supposition) 
but you know your own constituents. Do they not anx- 
iously wish that these useless Colleges may be removed, 
and that they may be permitted to do, as they have a mo- 
ral right to do, to give their votes directly? Task the 
question, and, Sir, gentlemen must answer. For my own 
constituents, I affirm that they do desire it. In the State 
from which I come, making a seventh of the whole People 
of the United States—in the Legislature—in the public 
proceedings—at the Courts of Justice—in all places—I 
have heard their opinions on this question. Of the thou- 
sands whose judgments I have heard expressed, I never 
heard a single man express a desire to retain the Colleges. 


item. 


Task it of other gentlemen—Do not | be safe forever. 


Mr. HOFFMAN was followed by Mr. COOK, who was 
in favor of taking the Presidential election from the House 
of Representatives, but was opposed to the District sys- 

He concluded a short speech, by offering the 
following, to be added to the first branch of Mr. Mc 
DUFFIE’S amendment : 

*fAnd as will authorize the voters qualified to vote for 
Members of the House of Representatives of the United 
States in each State, to vote directly, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof shall direct, for the aforesaid offi- 
cers, reserving to each State, after the failure to make a 
choice of cither of the aforesaid officers, in the primary 
election, on the principle that such primary election is now 
made, an equal vote in such election; and that a conven- 
tion be authorized, in each State, to act on the aforesaid 


In the district of my colleague, (Mr. Sronus) who opposes | amendments.” 


all amendment, Tam acquainted, and know that his con- 
stituents, and my own, most ardently wish to vote direct 
for President. My colleagues are about me, and can con- 
tradict me if I err. Tassert that the whole People of 
New York, whether any other amendment. does or docs 
not prevail, call for the amendments which shall enable 
the voter to vote direct. And, from the general judg- 
ment of that State, and every thing I have ever seen or 
heard of the People of the United States, I express my 
firm belief that the People every where ask it. 

Will, then, the friends of this new Administration—cho- 
sen by Congress, not by the People in their Colleges—will 
they refuse the universal wish of the People? If they do, 


can they hope or expect to sustain the Administration 
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Mr. McDUFFIE requested the mover to consent to 
withdraw the amendment, on which he would remark in 
the course of his general reply: but Mr. COOK wished 
to have the sense of the House taken on this amend- 
ment, before it was taken on the main proposition, 

Mr. McDUFFIE then moved that the Committee rise. 
The motion was negatived. 

Mr: BARBOUR, of Virginia, expressed a wish to con- 
clude the remarks he had commenced some days since, 
before the question should be taken on the amendment 
now offered. 

Mr. CGOK assented, and Mr. BARBOUR concluded his 
speech, commenced on the 23d March; the whole of 
which follows, in a connected form- 
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Constitution itself, but the most astonishing of all poli 
innovations? . It sprung up from the shock of Revolutic 
and was nurtured in convulsion. Whatever may be 
‘theoretic excellence of our system of Government, ‘it has 
one defect in common with every other Government in. 
stituted upon earth. It must, of necessity, be administer- : 
ed by human agency, and, however perfect the design, 
the frailty of this practical agency calls for perpetual vi. 
gilance and for new guards, to protect its salient pri 
ples against the encroachments of abuse. Power is,in.its 
nature, encroaching ; its unwinking eye marks, with keén 
penetration, wherever its adversary is vulnerable ; and-no 
slumber of repose is permitted to arrest the march of its 3 
malignant ambition, The lessons of history have not. been 
without instruction to mankind upon this. interesting :to. `t 
pic. The sagacious Machiavel remarks, that a “nation, 4 
to maintain itself free, hath need, every day, of some new: : 
provision in favor of liberty.” “Most of our State Gonti- `f 
tutions contain a similar assertion. ‘The Bill of Rights of 
Virginia declares, “That no free Government, or. the 
blessing of liberty, can be preserved to any People, but 
by a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles? = 
But why need 1 invoke the aid. of any authority, when -4 
that of the Federal Constitution so clearly admits, andso `: 
forcibly sustains, the principle that I advocate ? The wise 
men who produced that instrument were not only aware ` 
that innovations might be useful, but so strongly weré jf 
they impressed with this conviction, that a double capaci- 
ty of amendment is an essential and integral part of the: $ 
system, And nothing is hazarded in asserting that, with- f; 
out such provision, the approving. sanction of the States: 
could never have been obtained. Connected with this of 
part of the Constitution, is an historic fact, presenting ag 
conclusive reply to much that has been said of the risk of |} 
innovation, and the novelty of untried experiment. While 
gentlemen are denouncing this amendment, as violating 
essential and settled principles, every State in the Union, = 
(parties, originally, to the compact, without one excep- 
tion,) have demanded either this, or some other change 
in the identical article now proposed to be reformed. And. 
when it is urged, that the present proposition has its origin”. 
in the heats and disappointment of a late election, may it 
not be retorted, and justly retorted, that it is resisted from 
motives springing out of the same event, and that the na- 
tional will is either ‘* palsied,” by its Representatives, or | 
is locked up in the frozen discretion of selfish, political | 
interests. We have less to fear from popular passions; É: 
inflamed by wrongs, than from the cold and calculating 
arts of selfish ambition. The calm deliberation and the 
enlightened patriotism of the States and of the People, 
will safely protect us from those agitations which shake 
the public heart, and prompt it to schemes of active 
violence. And here, Mr. Chairman, it is proper to meet 
a difficulty suggested by an intelligent gentleman from `. 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Evererr.) He denies to Congress 
the right to originate this amendment, because he con- ` 
ceives that it breaks in upon an important Federal feature. 
of the Government. It is to this argument that the Con« 
stitution furnishes a ready and satisfactory answer. : 
This Federal feature was not only happily adjusted by 
the wise and jealous men who represented the States-in 
Convention, but they interdicted any right of amendment 
in what they deemed its essential principle. {mean ‘the 
equality of State sovereignty in the Senate : a branchof 
the Government, clothed with powers, more -curious in 
combination, and more extensive in influence, than weré 
delegated to any other department whatsoever.” This 
assembly of the States is indicated by express languages 
as encompassing, within itself, the conservative Federa- 
tive feature of our Union. And this you are forbidden te 
touch, without the unanimous consent of the parties to-the 
compact. But the interdict reaches no farther.. The abs 
surdity of prohibiting alteration, in-express words, of that 


Nr. J. S. BARBOUR, of. Virginia, said : I must ask, Mr.- 
- Chairman, the indulging attention of the Committee, while 
‘J-endeavor to offerto its candid deliberation, those reflec- 
-tions upon the question in debate, which occur to me 5 
an induigence at all times necessary to me, and peculiar- 
ly so upon'this.occasion. The protracted discussion: for 
several weeks past has divested the subject of that inter- 
est which novelty usually imparts to the proceedings of 
thé House, But the intrinsic magnitude of this question, 
the. intense anxiety of the public mind, and the solemn 
obligations of Representative duty, excuse, and, I humbly 
think, justify, whatever has been said and whatever may 
“pe said in this debate. : ; 

In the legislative action of Congress, a development and 
interchange of opinionis generally productive of utility, 
and it is often indispensable in conducting us together to 
any common conelusion-—how much more important does 
this become, when’ we are employed in the higher func- 
tion of reforming our Constitutional charter. In the first, 
Congress is clothed with power, and constituted an effi- 
cient law-giving agent—in the second, it isa proposing 
body only, endued with a capacity which is entirely in- 
ceptive, and dependent for ratification upon the deliberate 
will and enlightened judgment of the whole American 
People. 

The responsibility which rests upon each Representa- 
tive, is a severe one, and the disclosure of his own views 
in sanctioning an amendment, becomes a necessary con- 
comitant to the proposition itself, whatever may be the 
poverty of his argument, or the fallacy of his deductions. 
The attainment of so difficult, and, let me add, so impor- 
tant an object as this, is well calculated to stimulate the 
diligence of inquiry, and to point, with redoubled keen- 
ness, the sharpest sensibilities. At the threshold of this 
investigation, we are met by the impressive manitions of 
gentlemen, that we are treading upon consecrated ground, 
and we are conjured to pause, by all our regard for the 
repose and freedom of the country. 

It has been again and again reiterated, in the progress 
of the discussion, that this amendment owes its birth to 
disappointed ambition ; and to that restless spirit of in- 
quietude which was cradled in the hearts of a recent 
election. And the hazard of disturbing the fundamental 
law, by novel and untried experiment, has been present- 
ed to usin all the terrors with which fancy and genius 
could surround it. Sir, I know-of no other moral agents, 
in meliorating the defects of political institution, than the 
judgment, the passions, and the interests of men. With- 
out the aid of these, the convictions of philosophy, and 
the lessons of wisdom, would be lost to all practical utili- 
ty. Public excitement must give its impulse to the pub- 
lic mind, before it can be roused to action. All the mis- 
chievous tendencies of Governments are disclosed by 
time; excitement of popular feeling is the first result— 
reform is its natural offspring. . No political improve- 
ment was ever made in a period of perfect tranquillity; 
the history of man and the experience of past ages dispel 
the delusive hope of obtaining, by inertion and langor, 
that which fructifics only in the season of heat and excite. 
ment. - 

if the effervescence of the public mind is permitted to 
subside, without realising the attainable good, it is worse 
than idle to expect'it in a period of tranquillity. Can we 

-rationally hope to obtain from languishing lethargy, that 
which isnot to be had from active enthusiasm ; when the 
judgments of men are awakened by the approach of dan- 

er, and their passions kindled in the recent detection, of 

agrant and alarming abuses? The dread. of innovation 
and the dangers of reform, have been the sword and the 
shield, with which usurpation,in all past time, has defended 
itself, and combated popular liberty. Had these doctrines 
prevailed, the glories of our own Revolution would have 
Jain forever wrapt.in the night of despotism. Whatis the 
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most important Federative power; and leaving those of in- 
finitely less moment, shielded in an equal degree, by im- 
plication only, would never have marked the delibera- 
tions of that august body of men who reared up our poli- 
tical fabric. The difficult process of amendment is one 
of the securities against that wild spirit of extravagant in- 
novation which would despoil the excellence of the sys- 


. tem, and break down that which must be of inestimable 


value in every social structure—its permanent stability. 
No part of the gentleman’s arguments have been chosen 
with such infelicity of selection as this. He mistakes the 
foundation of the building for the edifice itself. To 
change and remodel its construction as experience might 


rule, but would, in every case, depend upon the fluctu- 
ating opinions of men, and their notions of its conformity 
to the existing plan. It would be the fruitful matrix of 
rebellion, civil war, and bloodshed. Opinion could not 
settle the question: for each alteration might be wrapt up 
in a gordian knot of doubts, which nothing but the sword 
could cut. The Constitution was not so made, as to leave 
us exposed to these calamities. It has wisely provided 
against them, by adjusting, within itself, this capacity of 
amendment. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, who has submitted 
the resolutions for amendment, with propriety remarked, 
that, so far as the choice of the Chief Magistrate depend- 
ed upon uniformity, ‘we are without any constitutional 


direct ; to improve its various parts, when aided by the 

lights of progressive intellect, breaking in upon the hori-| rule whatever.” The perplexing difficulties which en- 
zon of each coming gencration ; were rights and duties | compassed the Convention, upon'this subject, are visible 
inseparable from the condition of man. But to touch with | in the journal of their proceedings. History could not 
changeful hand the foundation upon which this noble su-! guide their footsteps, and the lamp of experience reflect- 
perstructure has been erected, is, at once, to bring down | ed too faint a light to dircct, with safety, their own deli- 
in ruins, that mighty temple, which wisdom and virtue! berations. ‘Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
have consecrated to patriotism, as a sacred pledge for the | as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of elec- 
liberties of the world. Sir, the union of these States | tors equal to the whole number of the Senators and Re- 
rests upon a class of principles, resulting fiom mutual} presentatives to which the State may be entitled in Con- 
concession and compromise, which cannot be altered: gress.” The power is here evidently lodged in the. Peo- 
without a subversion of the Government itself. To these | ple of the State, and the Legislature possesses the right of 


` may, with propriety, be added, those diversified interests, | directing the mode by which it may be exercised. 


those local and discordant rights, which, repelling amal-| However wisely this power of directing the manner of 
gamation, under one common and general supervision, | appomtment may be supposed to be lodged, it is certain. 
were original and inherent objects of State jurisdiction, | ly any thing but uniformity, The case would be rare, in- 
and which were unsuited, by principles of mutual repul-; deed, when the fluctuating counsels of four and twenty 


sion, for Federal cognizance. Most of these make no | distinct and independent Legislative bodies would invari- 
part of this Federal charter. And why so, Sir? Because 
the People would never have permitted the local juris- 
diction and their own control to have been put into ques- 
tion, even in the express recognition of a self-denying or- 
dinance by the General Government. They were held 
by firmer and less precarious tenure. Whenever the 
hand of folly or wickedness shall here strike, it will, in- 
deed, be, as the gentleman asserts, a thing to be felt, not 
to be reasoned upon. ` Let- this come when it may, the 
Union will either dissolve into its primitive elements, or 
it will be crushed into ruins. Some of those delicate in- 
terests were necessarily so interwoven with the welfare 
and existence of the Union, as to make it prudent to 
touch them in the Constitution. Yet this was done 
for objects of compromise and adjustment. They were 
adjusted, even in the fever and agitation of the hour, 
to place them beyond the reach of future disquictude, 
and to fix them with permanent and natural stabili- 
ty. They were harmonised in a ‘spirit of amity, and 
that mutual deference and concession which the pecu- 
liarity of our political situations rendered indispensa- 
ble.” This is the language of Washington, as Presi- 
dent of the Convention, who hoped that the fruits of 
this happy adjustment would be discerned in the silence 
of generous forbearance, and in the virtuous steadiness 
of regulated wisdom. How widely xpart from all these 
is the mode of choosing the Chief Executive Magistrate 
of the Union—an officer, whose appointment and whose 
duties are exclusively national ; whose responsibility binds 
him to the People and to the States, though the represen- 
tative of each; and who is created by the combined agen- 
cy of State and popular power. Yet the gentleman says, 
that we would disturb, in this amendment, an essential 
Federal principle. {answer him, that the essential Fe- 
deral principle is equal representation of State sovereign- 
tyintke Senate ; the Constitution confirms the answer, 
and, with the like object apparently in view, guards this 
essential Federal feature, by placing it out of all reach of 
change. If any principle like that contended for, had 
place, by implication, in our system, it would be pregnant 
with consequences alarming and dangerous. Noamend- 
ment whatever could be brought to the test of any fixed ! 


ably conduct them all to one common result ? 

Sir, this want of uniformity is, by no means, the most 
serious mischief that impends the existing system. Those 
creative acts of popular sovereignty, which infuse vitality 
into all our Governments, never intended to leave those 
agencies of their creation subject to control or destruction, 
from any other quarter than the sovereign will creating 
them. The conservative principle, in the mechanism of 
political institution, is its own inherent means for continu- 
ed existence. Now, this Constitution has not provided, 
within itself, by its own action, the essential principle of 
self-preservation. Can that be called a safe system, which 
is not armed with a power, indispensably necessary in 
creating and protecting its essential organs? A very slight 
attention to the Constitution will show to us its entire de- 
pendence upon the Legislatures of an inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the States, and of less than one-tenth of the 
members of this House, for the appointment of the Exe- 
cutive. A dependence the more alarming, because the 
duties enjoined are without the slightest responsibility up- 
on those expected to perform them. What is the exist- 
ing provision of the Constitution? First, that the elec- 
tors shallbe chosen by the States, and that they, being 
so chosen, shall vote fora President. Should any one 
receive a majority ofall the electoral votes, he is duly 
elected. Upona failure in this primary attempt for a ma- 
jority in the Electoral Colleges, the election (from the 
three highest on the list) devolves upen the House of 
Representatives, in which contingency the votes shall be 
taken by States; a quorum, for this purpose, to consist 
ofa member or members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States is required for a choice. 
It is obvious that, for the primary effort in making the 
election, a majority of all the electors must first be ap- 
pointed by the States, because, without such previcus ap- 
pointment, it would be most consummate absurdity to ex- 
pect a majority of electoral votes to be given in the Exe- 
cutive election. Now, Sir, this majority is held by six 
States of the Union, and their forbearance to appoint will, 
at any moment, leave your Government to moulder in its 
ruins. If this be a Confederation of State sovereignties, 
how great are the dangers of dismemberment, when the 
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bond of union is heldat the will of one-fourth of the whole 


umber. . This is greatly augmented when the eventual. 


. selection- is brought to’ the House of Representatives. 
Two-thirds. of the whole number of States must be: pre- 
“sent, in their delegations, before you can proceed to.-se- 
Ject from among those vpon the People’s lists. 

What is your whole number of members upon this 
‘floor? Two hundred and thirteen Representatives. are 
` itt this House, from twenty-four States... The absence, ei- 
`- ther intentional or accidental, ofthe Delegations from nine 
© States, will defeat this eventual appointment, and nine 
of the smaller States send into this House but twenty Re- 

` “presentatives.- It is thus seen that, in the popular branch 
of the Government, the Representatives of less than one- 
tenth part of the American People may dissolve the union 
‘of the States, and leave it a wreck upon the strand. Al- 

. thotigh the Government is divided into three departments, 

yet each is wrapped up, and indissolubly connected with 

‘others. Tear from it the Executive branch, (most expe- 

cially this branch) and all is lost. 1 do not anticipate the 

argument, (for it has been already employed) that. the 

States are pillars, upon which rest the Federal structure, 

yet the Constitution makes it to depend, not ona small 

Tainority, but on the will of the greater portion of the 

States. 

The least important change cannot be ingrafted in the 
fundamental law, without the consent of three-fourths of 
the States, after it may have received the inceptive sanc- 
tion of two-thirds of Congress. More than two-thirds of 


the States had to ratify the Constitution before indeed it, 


became a system of Government ; and the power of with- 
holding members from the Senate cannot vitally affect 
the Union, unless a majority of all the States act in con- 
` cert, and refuse their Constitutional duties. The institu- 
tión of Government implies, within itself, that’ creative 
and active energy, which shall be alike adequate to all 
the purposes both of inception and progress ; and com- 
mensurate also with every danger. of attack. Let it not 
be supposed, that these dangers are but idle pictures of a 
fabling imagination. Would to Heaven that the history 
of our own times could furnish no memorial of State as 
well as popular dereliction from the most solemn duties 
to the’ country and its Constitution. Passion and collid- 
ing interests have too often exerted their wild and tumul- 
tuous dominion over human reason. Assemblies of men, 
and States themselves, have submitted. to the control. of 
party excitement, and yielded up their love of social or- 
der and of justice a willing prey to faction and to folly. 
Shall we shut our eyes against all the lights of experience, 
and seal up our ears against the counsels of time? Extra- 
ordinary instances of depravity, as well as of self-devoting 
virtue, will be found in the annals of every nation upon 
earth. ` * 
The Revolutionary War presents us with unnumbered 
instances of State dereliction from Constitutional obliga- 
tion, in the midst of the struggle, andin the glow of pa- 
triotism. The present Constitution is the creature of State 
delinquency. * What security have you, that some of the 
States may not decline the duty of appointing any elect- 
tors? Itistrue, that theirs is but an instrumental agency 
under the Constitution ; but, possessing the power of ac- 
tion, they will draw to themselves a deliberative will, and 
act at their own discretion. Your commands upon the 
State would be futile—to enforce obedience, impossible. 
Besides, there is in the nature. of sovereignty, a restless 
impatience of control, that spurns obedience. This pro- 
pensity is natural: itis nurtured in the love of power. 
The effortin power to trammel power, is to nurse jea- 
` lousy, rivalry, and hate. With cases of individual delin- 
quency, resort may be had to the: coercion of the magis- 
tracy ; with States, you have only the uiime ratio—the 
coercion of arms.. “Let us review the course of the State 
Governments in this-respect, that we may: learn from €x- 
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perience how far these apprehensions are well or H foune 
ed. -Since we- first knew of Presidential elections;-bi 
two.instances have occurred of great public excitet 
connected with those events. The first was the con 
of 1800 ; the second, that of 1824... The first turned: 
on thè pivot of political principle, and drew into 
struggle all the ardor of patriotism, and all the devotion.” 
to liberty which sprung up in our Revolutionary contest: 
The excitement of the second resulted ‘from the number.. 
ofcandidates, the zeal of partizans, and the interest that’ 
will be always kindled by the uncertain issue of any great 
political event. : aS 
Each of those events rent asunder the veil ofthe Cons 
stitution, and exposed to public gaze its weakness and de: 
formity. Let me invite the gentleman’ from Pennsylväs: 
nia, who.opposes all amendment, to go with me into: the 
history of his own State, Let me beg the gentleman from 
New. York, (Mri Storrs) to turn to the annals of that 
great Commonwealth which’ he, in part, represents. “Let 
me request the gentleman from New Jersey to recollect 
the difficulties of 1800, in making up their electoral vote 
—~and I will then entreat the Delegates from Vermont, 
Maryland, and Virginia, to adopt the counsels of concilia..” 
tion and prevention which their several States: pursued 
in those distracting times. In the two ‘first elections, 
Pennsylvania had voted by general ticket, but her Jaw .. 
then expired by its own limitation. Her Legislature:con. 
vened while all the springs of party feeling were in fallex, ” 
citement. . The House of Representatives demanded one 
mode of appointing electors, the Senate another. Every: 
effort to produce harmony of opinion, and conce: 
movement, was frustrated by the force of party. And, 
though no law existed, with no provided means of fulfili- 
ing the commands of the Federal Constitution, and no sês: 
sion of the Legislature intervening, before the election of - 
a President, yet both Houses adjourned, with a total ne- 
glect of this important duty, and to that extent, with 
secession from the Union. This struggle in the Legisla- 
ture presented one continual scene of strife, crimination,’ 
and recrimination. The voice of the People was totally: 
disregarded in the conflict, although public opinion:was* 
not inactive : for it had disclosed itself in one embodied 
front, and spoke a language, that was both heard andun: 
derstood. In relation to this duty, the same discord pre 
vailed between the House of Representatives and the 
Council of New Jersey thachad given so much inquietude: 
to Pennsylvania, but these distracting views yiclded, hap- 
pily, to a temper of conciliation, upon a special and extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Legislature. . 
beg leave to invite a moment’s attention to the State 
of New York. “When the Federal Constitution first cast 
upon the Legislatures the duty of directing the mode: by: 
which the electors should be appointed, that Legislature - 
ordered it to be exercised in the manner that. had been 
pursued in choosing Delegates to the old Congress—that ; 
is, virtually, by jomt ballot of the Legislative branches:.. 
in reply to their Governor’s Message, the Senate of New 
York declare, ‘that it is a power belonging to the People 
of the State, and want of time alone prevented its being. 
given to them by Legislative enactment.” Barly, in the 
year 1800, petitions: poured in from the People of that 
State, demanding this power of election. The Legisla- 
ture withheld the right of appointment against the public: 
will, and adjourned. An election to the most- numerous. 
branch of that Legislature took place before the session 
at which this appointment was to be made, and, despite 
of all efforts to the contrary, and'against ail expectation, 


the current of popular will successfully forced its way 


into the decision of that body. . An extensive-portion. of- , 


this Union had been encompassed with difficulties so.ap* 


palling as to evoke the best exertions of wisdom and of pay: 


‘triotism. The spirit of faction cast a gloam over the bright-.. 


est hopes of the nation, and foreboded that the baneful exe- 
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halations of anarchy and dismemberment would quench 
all the lights of rational freedom. . 

The States of Vermont and Massachusetts proposed and 
approved amendments to the Constitution, and a similar 
one was offered, in Congress, by a Representative from 
New Hampshire. ‘These propositions reached no farther 
than to expunge the indiscriminate vote for two persons, 
and to designate the President and Vice President. Vir- 
ginia saw the evil in allits deformity, and proposed to 
amend the Constitution in a manner that would reach and 
eradicate the threatening mischief. Her counsels were 
enlightened at the time by an illustrious. man, who had 
much agency in forming and putting into motion the pre- 
sent system of Federal Government, and who has since 
worn so well the highest honors of the Union—upon him 
devolved the task of warding off these besetting calami- 
ties—a double duty pressed itself upon him. When the 
plan first went into operation, under the influence of those 
patriot and genial feelings, which are a happy substitute 
for Governmentitself, there was nothing of that bane of 
union resulting from the rivalship and jealousy of State 
power and sectional influence. Unfortunately, these 
passions were engendered in the lust of domination, and 
several of the States had so altered their mode of exercis- 
ing the cheice of electors, as to mar the better designs of 
the Constitution, and to hold the greatest weight in the 
election by State concentration. Virginia could not be- 
hold this condition of things with silence nor indifference. 
Her Statesmen had not only to defend and secure her ap- 
propriate influence in the contest then pending, but to 
propose a reform in the plan itself, which would spare us 
the return of these convulsive contests. The principles 
of self-defence, which are admitted and enjoined by eve- 
ry code of morals and of law, justified the State in putting 
on the armor of concentration, and in striking with all the 
force of one collected blow. She was indifferent neither 
to her powers nor her duties. ‘Che general ticket system 
was in itself enough to guard the State against all the dan- 
gers of combination in others ; yet the violent distraction 
of the States, and, above all, the imminent hazard of the 
Constitution itself, called Virginia to loftier purposes and 
to sublimer duties. Convulsion and tumult had agitated 
several parts ofthe Union: hers was the grateful task to 
pour oil upon the waves; to present the beacon that 
might enlighten and direct her sister States ; and to sup- 
ply a safe defence for the wholesome principles of the 
Constitution, both from open violence and insidious at- 
tack. Her General Assembly was then rent into parties, 
heated and exasperated by collision, but, in this great and 
solemn duty, party paused, and faction was silent. Rever- 
ence for the Constitution, love for the Union, and for that 
equality which is the nurse ofconcord, prevailed over the 
ignoble passions of the hour, and produced, in one com- 
mon effort by both parties, that amendment which is em- 
braced in one of the resolutions now submitted by the 
‘gentieman from South Carolina, (Mr. McDerrre.) The 
opinions of such men, and ander such circumstances, ought 
not to be lightly regarded. - The general ticket mode of 
appointment was sustained by Mr. Madison, upon the 
single basis of retributive justice. He was the parent of 
the lawin Virginia, and took especial care that ‘is views 
should not be lett open to future cavil, by inserting them 
in the preamble to the bill which he introduced. As it 
is before me, Mr. Chairman, { crave your indulgence while 
T read it. 

** Whereas, until some uniform mode of choosing a Pre- 
sident and Vice President of the United States shall be 
prescribed by an amendment to the Constitution, it may 
happen, under a law of this Commonwealth, for appoint. 
ing electors for that purpose, that a choice may take place 
contrary to the will of a majority of the United States, 
and also contrary to the will ofa majority of the People of 


this State, which would be inconsistent with the true in- l 


tent and meaning of the Constitution of the United States ; 
and, although this Commonwealth is willing to accede to 
any reasonable and proper amendment of the said Constis 
tution, to remedy the said evil, yet, forasmuch as it ought, 
in the mean time, to be counteracted, by every Constitu- 
tional regulation within the power of the Legislature, un- 
til it shall be so removed : be it enacted,” &e. 

This preamble was nota delusive feint, which looked 
to nothing beyond the expression of abstract opinions, 
and the attainment of temporary purposes. I repeat, 
that an amendment to the Constitution, having for its ob- 
ject a permanent mode of choosing by districts, was of- 
fered, and adopted by an unanimity which distinguished 
no other act of the General Assembly at that session. A 
few days after this movement in Virginia, one of the De- 
legates from that State, (John Nicholas) chosen by the 
People that I represent upon this floor, offered the same 
amendment. I have mentioned this fact, Sir, that John 
Nicholas was the first to propose, in Congress, this change, 
and that he represented the People to whose kindness I 
am indebted for my seat here, not from the vanity of be- 
ing the successor of such a man—however laudable the 
aspiration may be in ambition, I know too well the hazard 
of such succession, and the danger to which it must ex- 
pose most men, and especially myself—but to show this 
changeful and changing age that the charge of inconsis- 
tency can rest neither upon myself nor upon my constitu- 
ents, Through every successive Representative they 
have expressed the same opinion, and the first vote that T 
ever gave in relation to the question, was favorable to its 
adoption, a few years since, in the Legislature of Virgi- 
nia. This amendment was submitted by Mr Nicholas, 
in March, 1800, and renewed in November following, of 
the same year. Adverse interests and counsels prevailed 
to an extent that dispelled all hope of obtaining for it the 
necessary majority in this House. Throughout Pennsyl- 
vania a deep sense of regret was then expressed by the 
People, that the Convention of 1787 had left this part of 
the Constitution so defective, and exposed to so great 
hazards-—while the State of Maryland, through her Legis- 
lative voice, called for the adoption of the Virginia amend- 
ment, at two successive sessions of the General Assembly. 
Could the wisdom which created this Constitution, have 
foreseen the vices that have crept into this part of their 
work, the necessity for this debate would not have been 
ours. The plan would not have been given to us with- 
out those securities, which time, the best of counsellors, 
has now shown to be proper. Jealousy of Executive au- 
thority was the natural consequence of the Revolution, 
and, as we had been carried successfully through that 
bloody and perilous conflict, when the General Congress 
and State Assemblics absorbed and exercised most of the 
powers of Government, it is not astonishing that the Exe- 
cutive Department was estimated below its value in the 
political arithmetic of the day. In this part of the Con- 
stitution, is there any thing but omens of mischief? A 
majority was, inthe view of the Convention, too import- 
ant, in the choice, to be dispensed with—primarily a po- 
pular majority, secondarily a federative majority, in the 
vote of the House. How limited the forecast, and, often, 
how illusory, in practice, the soundest maxims of pru- 
dence! It wasnot foreseen that these guards of the Con- 
stitution might turn their arms against it, by making a 
Chief Executive Magistrate against the will of a majority, 
both of the People and of the States. Management can 
defeat the primary clection, corruption can blight all that 
isimportant in thesecond. ‘The prize is rich and tempt- 
ing—what will quench the ardor of ambition ? Cunaing 
is the master-spirit that will direct its movements and re. 
ward its instruments. Genuine talent and virtue will shun 
the base competition, and what becomes of the designs 
of the Constitution? Instead of pouring through every 
vein and artery of the Union, the vigor of patriotism, and 
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the. blessings of free: institutions, the circulation must 
_-Btop;.the load oppressing the life-blood of the system 
can. only be. thrown off by some convulsive effort, and 
7 ith that perishes. the system itself. This mode of ap- 
- pointment.is the living ulcer of the Constitution, which 
may; in ‘time, corrode the whole mass of. delegated 
. power. ae - rae R 
- "The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr, EVERETT) as- 
sures us that no failure has occurred in the operations of 
the existing system ; and that the objections now urged 
grow out of the election.ofthe present Chief Magistrate— 
an officer who has ‘received the highest marks of con- 
“fidence from every Administration ;? and this result shew- 
ed, as he said, ‘6 perfect success, unexumpled success, glori- 
ous success.” ; . 
., Vhave not heard urged, in this debate, any personal ób- 
jections to the President.of the United States. The oppo- 
‘sition was exclusively to the mode of his election ; to the 
belief that the primary and secondary intention of the 
“ ‘Constitution had been defeated; and that the election was 
made in. violation of the will of a majority of the People 
anda majority of the States. It is in vain to tell me, that 
any man: possessed the confidence of every Administra- 
tion, when J see that he is not clothed with that confi- 
dénce which the Constitution demands for his investment. 
It is in vain to assure me, that it is ‘ glorious success” to 
defeat both the ineeptive and auxiliary principles of our 
system. ‘The friends of the Chief Magistrate should have 
counted the cost of bringing his political merits into this 
discussion.. .The. progress of this Government has been 
marked in nothing so distinctive, as the different princi- 
ples of its several Administrations. The distractions of 
party, and the violence of faction, all originated here. 
They shook this Union at its centre, and, seeming to tread 
upon the prodigality of Providence, claimed no sympathy 
with that benevolence of Heaven, whose bounties illus- 
trated this People. We are taught to look for causes in 
their effects, and for motives.in their actions ; and, while 
Teall into question the purity of no man’s virtues, nor 


the consistency of his principles, 1 will take leave to say, | 


that he who is found in the ranks of all. parties, wear- 
ing the badges of all, and receiving office from all, does 
not, on that account, present a conclusive claim to my 
confidence. 

The tendency of the proposition now in debate to trench 
upon the power of the States in their corporate capacities, 
has been urged with fervor and ability, by my colleagues, 
(Messrs. Ancuer and SreveĒxsox) and also by the gen- 
tlemen from New York and Massachusetts, (Mr. Srorns 
and Mr. Everett.) ` 

Sir, uniformity of any kind, in the operations of this Go- 
vernment, must, in itself, encroach upon the power of ac- 
tion in the States; and-yetit has been repeatedly admit- 
ted, in'the progress of this discussion, that uniformity of 
movement, in the local authorities, is greatly to be wished 
in this respect. Is not this dread of encroachment rather 
a fiement of the fancy, than the sober reality of enlighten- 
ed judgment? Is it notan apprehension. existing in spe- 
culations upon the theory of our system, rather than a de- 
liberate conviction of mischievous results.in its. practical 
operations? Poweris valuable in its possession only as it 
enables us to advance the public weal, to promote nation- 

- al prosperity, and to secure the blessings of free institu- 
tions to the present and future generations of men. Ap- 
propriated to malverse purposes, and to other ends. than 
these, delegated power becomes alarming to society, and. 
subversive of every legitimate object in the social com- 

“pact. ` frightfully employed, this power of directing the 
mode of appointing electors is but an instrumental agency 
in the ‘State Legislatures. It js usurpation alone. that 


_ swells it into magnitude, and gives it all its importance. | 


That this was the opinion of the Fathers of the Church,” 
` 4g conclusively shown by the preamble to the general tick- 
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part to it-a stability demanded. by the condition. of thi 
Uniformity of system, which coercively touches the whol 
Union, may disparage the means of abuse to power int 


rashness. which flows from. party 
for monopoly, 
has aroused the public. mind, and quickened its anxieties 


may choose the electors’; and 
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become the cause of a consistent. 

greatly preferable to that centri 
passion, the eager 
It is this-whi 


States ; yet it must 
mony of movement, 


and factious excitement. 


for melioration in the. system, - Rivalship and jealousy 
among the States, with reciprocal action and reaction in 
countervailing schemes for repelling or engrossing eléc- 
tive power, is as necessary a- concomitant. of the, exist 
provisions of the Constitution, as that cause. and eff 
have place in the moral and material world. Of these pas 
rents, is it not certain that intrigue, faction, corription; 
and all the baser passions of humanity, will be the certain: 
and vigorous offspring ? and, nurtured as they must 
in the heart of the existing system, no man, who loy 
liberties of his country, and whe cherishes a just re 
for the fair and appropriate exercise of State and: popular 
power, can contemplate their influence without. s¢ 
alarm. But it is contended that this power was | 
with the State Governments, by the Convention who fo 
ed the Constitution, in the relative adjustment and i 
bution of power. | presume, by State Governments, the 
gentlemen mean the Legislatures of the States ; as th 
are the only departments. of the local Governments 
are called-to perform any duty in relation to this subje 
Nothing can be, to my mind, more dissatisfactory thanthis 
deduction, either from the Constitution itself, or from 
contemporaneous exposition. The choice of a Chief M; 
gistrate was confided to a body of electors, appointed: 
a single and isolated duty. They were intended. to: be 
chosen at the same instant of time, or as nearly so as.:Cit 
cumstances would permit. "They were to meet uipon'the «| 
same day, throughout this entire Union ; their session was: ` 
to be of short duration ; they were notto bea “ pre-existe `. 
ing body ;” they were not to be taken from among those} 
whose official stations might warp their judgments or bias = 
their integrity. . ec eee 
The first reflection which occurs upon this claim of” 
power for the State Legislatures is, that they, .of them: 
selves, do, in effect, give the vote for President, instead 
of directing a mode by which the People of the State. 
this result subverts-the 
and invades ‘its. best 3 


whole theory of the Constitution, 
principles. j ë 
First, the President, (or rather the candidate for: that 
station) is made to appoint the elector—not the elector to., 
appoint the President. The elector, by previous arrange- 
ment, is clothed with the power of voting, for no: other: 
reason than his Gevotion to a particular candidate. The 
forms of the Constitution are preserved, in giving the 
elector an empty shadow of power, while its efficient 
substance has been already exercised, (not by the elec: 
tor, nor by the People of the State, but) by its Legis: 
ure. es ms 
Now, Mr. Chairman, there is not one solid objection 
against whose influence the Convention sought to defend 
the whole body of electors,to which the State Legislatures 
are not singularly obnoxious. The Legislatures are not. 
chosen for a single duty, but for a higher office, infinitely. 
more important, in itself, to the liberties and to the-inter 
ests of the People. They are. not chosen at the same” 
time throughout the Union ; they-do. not convene: upon’ 
the. same day ; they do not discharge a single office; of 
one day’s duration, and dissolve themselves y the 
pre-existing bodies.” All the avenues: which the 
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stitution barred up against tbe approach of cabal, intrigue, 


> and corruption, in the colleges of electors, are thrown 


open with the Legislatures, and those baneful passions, 
whose influence was so greatly dreaded, are invited to 
range at free quarter upon the most sacred designs of the 
Constitution: . f ` 

That these pernicious mischiefs have not yet appeared 
in their more frightful aspect, is no argument in favor of 
a plan which must, in time, expose us to their irresistible 
dominion. Political institution pre-sup poses, in itself,the 
possible encroachment of vicious principles. Ifmen were 
angels, there would be no need of Government upon 
earth. Evil tendencies creep upon us by degrees ; and it is 
enough for all the purposes of fair debate, to show, in the 
practical operation of things, that. we may be within the 
reach of those fatal results which the Convention intend- 
ed to prevent. I deny that the word “ States,” in this 
part of the Constitution, was intended to mean either the 
local Governments, or any of their branches. It looked 
beyond those agencies of the popular will, to the popular 
sovereignty, in its appropriate and highest capacity. 
While a directing duty was assigned to the Legislatures, 
a right and power of appointing is- given to the States. 
The Constitution has marked the distinction in these two 
separate acts of the State and Legislature ; and it did not 
design an idle use of unmeaning language. 1 was surpris- 
ed, Mr. Chairman, to see the attempt to maintain this 
untenable position, by referring to Madison's Report, of 
°99, for the meaning of the word States.” Sir, I am 
willing to take that report, inthe main, for my guide, as 


settling, in lucid development, the safest principles of 


Constitutional construction—a State Paper which will 
continue to challenge applause while this Confederacy 
exists. And I agree with my worthy colleague, over the 
way, in his remark, ‘that it is more frequently quoted 
than read; more frequently read than understood.” In 
that report I find the following sentence in relation to 
this matter: ‘It is, indeed, true, that the term ‘States’ 
is sometimes used in a vague sense, and sometimes in dif- 
ferent senses, according to the subject to which it is ap- 
plied. Thus, it sometimes means the separate sections 
of territory occupied by the political societies within each ; 
sometimes the particular Governments established within 
those societies ; sometimes those societies, as organized 
into those particular Governments ; and, lastly, it means 
the People composing those political societies, in their 
highest sovereign capacity.” Although it might be wish- 
ed, that the pertection of language adinitted less diversity 
in the signification of the same. words, yet little inconve- 
hiency is produced by it, where the true sense can be col- 
lected with certainty, from the different applications. In 
the present instance, whatever different construction of 
the terin “States,” in the resolution, may have been en- 
tertained, all will, at least, concur in that last mentioned ; 
because, in that sense, the Constitution was submitted to 
the “ States ;” in that sense, the * States” ratified it j and 
in that sense of the term ‘¢ States,” they are consequent- 
ly parties to the compact from which the powers of the 
Federal Government result. An authority that comes with 
a force so conclusive and direct, in support of my inter- 
pretation of this clause of the Constitution, relieves me 
from the necessity of comment. 

A contest between the People of a State and their own 
Government, for the exercise of any elective franchise, 
must be, in this country, as it-has been in every other, a 
struggle between liberty and power. No man better un- 
derstood our complex political system, than Mr. Madison ; 
and, while he. maintained that the State Governments 
should be regarded as constituent and essential parts of 
the Federal Government, he claimed for the People a con- 
trolling sovereignty over both, as delegated agents of the 
national will, and trustees instituted with different pow- 
ers, and designated for different purposes. Upon the 


possible derogation from the importance of the State Go- 

vernments, he makes the following appropriate remarks in 

the 45th number of the papers signed Publius, and which 

number, both he and Mr. Hamilton inform us, is from Mr. 

Madison’s pen: “ Was, then, the American Revolution 

effected; was the American Confederacy formed ; was 
the precious blood of thousands spilt, and the hard earn- 
ed substance of millions lavished, not that the People of 
America should enjoy peace, liberty, and safety; but 
that the Governments of the individual States, that parti- 
cular municipal establishments might enjoy.a certain ex- 
tent of power, and be arrayed with certain dignities and 
attributes of sovereignty? We have heard of the impious 
doctrine in the old world, that the People were made for 
Kings, not Kings for the People. Is the same doctrine to 
be revived in the new, in another shape; that the solid 
happiness of the People is to be sacrificed to the views of 
political institutions of a different form? Itis too early 
for politicians to presume on our forgetting that the pub- 
lic good, the real welfare of the great body of the People, 
is the supreme object to be pursued ; and that no form 
of Government whatever, has any other value than as it 
may be fitted for the attainment of this cbject. Were the 
plan of the Convention adverse to the public happiness, 
my voice would be, reject the plan. Were the Union 
itself inconsistent with the public happiness, it would be, 
abolish the Union. In like manner, as far as the sove- 
reignty of the States cannot be reconciled to the happi- 
ness ofthe People, the voice of every good citizen must 
be, let the former be sacrificed to the latter.” 

Ifwe consult the journal of the Convention, we shall 
find much to strengthen the opinion that I have advanced, 
and nothing to controvert it. On the 19th of July, it was 
determined to give to the State Legislatures the power of 
choosing the Federal Executive, but, in four days after, 
this determination is reformed, and the appointment de- 
volved upon the National Legislature. In this compound 
Government, the mass of power surrendered by the Peo- 
ple, is first parcelled out between the State and Federal 
authorities, and then subdivided between their various 
departments. Each Government is a sentinel upon the 
other, and allare controlled by their common constitu. 
ents. While the popular will is the single source of 
derivative authority, there necessarily results a recipro.. 
cal vigilance in protecting the public rights, both from 
State and Federal encroachment. It was wisely fore- 
seen, that, if one of these delegated agencies was en- 
dued with a creative faculty in relation to the other, that 
the salient principle of rhutual jealousy and watchfulness 
was lost forever. 

In the quotation used by my colleague,(Mr. STEVENSON) 
it was believed that the State Legislatures would be ‘the 
arm as well as the voice ofthe People’s discontent,” against 
Executive usurpaticn. This hope were vain, if those bo- 
dies gave existence to the department they were intend- 
ed to control. The tie which would thus unite them, 
must bind up in lethargy this powerful and defending arm 
of the national freedom. 

An effort was then made to give the Senate a partici- 
pation in the choice. But the Senate, deriving existence 
exclusively from the Legislatures of the several States, 
was obnoxious, in a remoter degree, tothe objections al- 
ready existing to their interference, and, finally, the Con- 
vention rejected, by its whole vote, (with one exception) 
a proposition to infuse into the Senate a contingent pow- 

er of selection ftom the highest on the People’s list. This 
eventual duty was cast upon the House of Representa- 
tives, voting by States, but composed of Delegates clect- 
ed by direct vote of the People. Here, then, the State 
Legislatures were prevented from making the President, 
The Senate, deriving its existence from them, is ex- 
cluded from any participation in the election, both in 


[the rejected proposition for the apncintment originally, 


ee 


~ and in the contingeney of failing to obtain a majority from 
the popular voice. o Ss o: , 
"Nothing is moré-remarkable, in the progressive forma- 
tion of this Constitution, than the: extreme caution em- 
ployed in excluding the State Legislatures from any posi- 
tive elective. agency in making the Chief . Executive 
Magistrate.: + i 
-An’our political system, the restraints on power, and the 
Security of public liberty, result from the happy combina-, 
tion of State, Federate, and popular action.. The fruits 
: of this combination .constitute the unshared possession of 
this land, and supply to us that meliorating principle, 
which expands itself to the widest exigencies of national 
progress. : i 
_Any invasion upon the reserved sovereignty of the States, 
considered as political societies, must always be received, 
with distrust. But, we should not permit this jealous sen- 
timent to conduct us into error. ý 
‘A slight attention'to historal facts, will disclose to us the 


material action of the States in the Federal plan. The re- 


-tional Government, and that the Convention shall render | 


ment, and the preservation of the Union.” : | 


system should secure to each State an equal vote in Con- į 


The first movements of the- Convention were evidently 
in accordance with the recommendation of Congress for 
a national plan. ‘The propositions of Governor Randolph | 

- and Mr. Pinckney, both point to that result ; and the 
votes of the Convention, in its early sessions, indicate, | 
most distinctly, its preference for the National, over the | 
Federal system. ‘he graduat operation of public senti- | 
ment upon its deliberations, is visible in the progressive | 
development of the Federative feature, and the position | 
which it is finally made to assume in the plan itself. But, | 
Mr, Chairman, I repeat, that we must look into the Senate | 
for the lodgement of State influence in the action of this | 
Government. | 

Shades of State jealousy and inquietude may be seen | 
to pass through the national structure : in the mode of | 
amending the system ; in choosing the President ; in his | 
qualified negative upon the acts of Congress; in the con- | 
tingent power of selecting the Executive, and the number | 
from which that selection may be made; yet it is in the 
Senate that State power has concentrated its authority, 
and there it is armed with efficient means ofaction. Whilst | 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial authorities were | 
divided among the other departments of Government, we | 
find, on looking to the Senate, a singular and curious con- | 
centration of them all. ‘There can be no essential act in 
this Union, without the sanction of this assemblage of 
State sovereignties; and, gorged with power, (in the 
view of some) it was ¢vidently not satiated with do- 
minion ; for attempts were made to enlarge its action, 
and, among others, to assign it the task of a contingent 
choice of the Président, upon the failure of the Electoral 

‘olleges. ree 

“Tam far from objecting to these powers of the Senate. 
They are there lodged as salutary checks upon another 
department, from which. we have infinitely greater cause 
of apprehension. I have mentioned these facts, to show 
that the Federative principles were especially embodied 
in this branch of the Congress. J have said that Delaware 
had charged het Delegates to-oppose, in Convention, ev- 


+, ery form’of Government which anvaded the sovereign 


-equality i] that t 
gates believed that they had attained their object, in 


organization 


est State 


required to be performed by 


of grave and 
pected that t 
of electors. 


ment which followed, encroached upon the federative 
principle, and fixed 
election. Designating in the ballots the candidates for 
the office of President and Vice President, limited the | 
contingent choice of the States. 
President was no longer within the range of State selec- 
tion. It trammels the Federate power, and binds it to the 
popular will ; it prohibits the States from putting into the 
Chief Executive office an individual intended by the 
People for another station. Nor does it stop here—the 
right of choice is narrowed into a smailer compass, by 
requiring it to be made from the three highest on the 
People’s list, in substitution of the number five. 

This change in the Constitution is a conclusive reply to 
much of the argument ‘we have heard. It fixes public 
opinion as the element of our policy; and as the basis of. 
our political structure. : 

“Three States of this Union voted against this alteration 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Delaware. The 
same alarm for State power, which has distinguished this 
debate, was then rung through the land. The gentleman. — 
who holds at this time the Chief Magistracy of this Union, 
pressed the objection with great force in the Senate. He 
was then a member of that body from Massachusett8 $. 
and, although the Legislature of that State had approved 
this very amendment, and its approving sanetion lay upor- 
the tables of the Senate, so great were his fears of trent 
ing upon ground rendered sacred.in the compromise 
popular and federative power, that he resisted the- 
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pressed wishes of his State, in relation to the designating | be used as a lens to collect and give effect to the scattered 
“principle. . rays of public opinion. is : 
|” As the Constitution originally subsisted, the President | . What is our security that this immense power is to be 
was to derive existence in a great measure from the ac- beneficially employed? ‘The sun in the material world, 
‘tion of the popular principle. Its resort to federative in its natural influence, under the Providence of God, is 
agency was an alternative resulting from necessity, and the bounteous source of life and light. Its vivifying blesse 
“relied upon in a remote contingency. The amendment of | ings fill the earth. But, collect its powers into a focus, 
“1803 intended to clothe the general will with a more cer- | and subject them to the craft of man, and who can be re- 
tain and positive elective dominion. It banished the fede- | sponsible for the result? I donot wish to see the State 
rative principle to a more remote contingency, and con- | Legislatures employed in any additional creative agency 
tracted its sphere of action. But, Mr. Chairman, if the | of any department of this Government. I wish them se- 
notion of the worthy gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. | parate and apart. The State Legislatures, so long as they 
Erzrzrr) be well founded, (and he urged it with appa- | are distinct, will be sentinels of the encroachments of the 
rent earnestness) that change makes no part of the pre- | General Government. Unite them, and the watchman 
sent Constitution. Its primitive principles are yet the | will sleep upon his post. : ; . 
supreme law, For neara quarter ofa century the pub-| Abuse, with its corrupting influence, will move abroad 
-lic mind has been wrapped.up in delusion. Ifthis be true, | unmolested, at least from this quarter. You will no long- 
the late election is rebuked by the genius of the Consti- | er see Hercules clothed in the skin of the Nemean lion, 
tution, and is marked with usurpation. The gentleman | and armed with his club, moving to the combat, with the 
from New York | Mr, Srorns) may here find consolation | boar of Erymanthus, but you will behold him enveloped 
for the defeat of his distinguished friend, who, if this be | in the poisoned shirt of Nessus, which, instead of reclaim- 
true, was wrongfully excluded from the competition in ling the wandering heart, but eats into the. vitals of its 
this House. And here, sir, it is proper for me again to | wearer. 
notice the very able speech of the gentleman from New| It is exultingly remarked by my colleague, (Mr. Str- 
York, (Mr. Storrs.) He informed us that ours is not a | vexson) that, in Virginia, no whisper of complaint is 
“ National Government; but a Confederation of States; an | breathed against the mode of appointing, by general 
union of separate sovereignties.”” He warns us most so- | ticket. ‘The course adopted by that ancient and venera- 
lemnly against disturbing that adjustment of powers so | ble Commonwealth, cannot be a question of doubt or un- 
happily arranged by the Convention of ’87, whom he ap- | certainty. Sir, Virginia is not given to complaint. Her 
‘propriately denommates an illustrious body of patriots, | pride of character, her elevation of principle, and her 
raised up by Providence for this great work, fair claim to the respect of this Union, all forbid it. But, 
We have sometimes to encounter a class of arguments, | Mr. Chairman, Virginia has spoken a language that cannot 
in the progress of discussion, which may be most fitly an- | be misunderstood. The mode of appointing electors first 
swered with authority, and at the present moment E am | adopted by that State under the Constitution, was by dis- 
armed with one which the gentleman is himself bound to | tricts. When she departed from it, and pursued another 
respect. His kis own authority. The fivst display that I | plan, the change was avowed to be demanded by the 
ever witnessed of those powers of eldvution with which | rights of self defence, and the duties of retributive jus- 
he unquestionably is highly gifted, was about two years | tice. At the same Gime an uniform district system was 
since, on this floor, in support of the right of Congress to | proposed to all the States. This proposition was made 
make internal improvements. to her sister States when she was tremblingly alive to her 
Upon this occasion, the gentleman said, “the object of | rights and her duties ; and when jealousy of national en- 
“the change of Government was not as his colleague | croachment was the herald of alarm. I stand upon safe 
*©(Mr. Wooo) had supposed. ‘The plan of the new Go- | ground when advocating a change first recommended by 
«t yernment was to subvert the whole system, and convert | James Madison and John Nicholas, (ardent champions of 
“the Confederacy into a National Government. If this | State rights) and which received the unanimous sanction 
“principle is distinctly kept in view, we may relieve our- | of the Legislature of Virginia, in a session rendered 
t selves of many faacied difficulties which ‘otherwise press | memorable by its determined resistance to all the en- 
“upon us.” “Ilis to be treated as a National Govern- | croachments of the Union. And at a later period, when 
“ment, Territorial, as having a National Judiciary and | party passions had ceased to prevail, Virginia again sanc- 
<* Magistracy, enforcing obedience and extending protec- | tioned the district system, by accepting a proposed amend- 
* tion to its subjects ; creating for its citizens a common | ment to the Constitution, which would remove forever 
“country and common political obligations.” ‘* We are | this cause of inquietude. In the session of 1816, as is 
s‘ citizens of a National Government.” well known to my colleague over the way, (Mr. MERCER} 
The discrepant reasoning of the present hour and two j the Legislature, with extraordinary unanimity, proposed 
years since, cannot stand together. To reconcile them {to engraft the district system into the Federal Constitu- 
into harmony is a task rightfully belonging to the gentle- | tion. The course of that State has been uncomplaining 
man himselt, and with him we have no just ground for ap- | but uniform ; temperate, but- decisive and erect. . The 
prehension, but that the convictions of reason will always | alarm expressed by gentlemen for State rights, in reform- 
prevail over the pride of consistency. In his present | ing the mode of electing the President, irresistibly carries 
situation, allegiance to the cause he has espoused levies | the mind back to the late election. In that affair, we were 
a heavy contribution upon those abilities that 1 could not | made to know what were State rights. The States of 
disparage. But how fatal are our delusions, when the | Delaware, Hlinois, Mississippi, and Missouri, represented. 
zeal of the partizan draws every thing within its own nar- | upon this floor by four members, exerted a greater power 
row sphere of thought and action, until we are bewilder- | than the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, ` 
ed in the thickened shades of confusion and night ! with eighty-two Representatives, and possessing a popu- 
1 agree with the gentleman that I would make no | lation commensurate with this representation. With that 
change in the Constitution which would break in upon | election for the text, and the late message of the Presi- 
its original principles; but to give to those principles | dent so elected, as its commentary, we certainly need no 
more perfect operation, is not only a legitimate and lauda- | ¢¢ light house of the skies” to forewarn us that the inevita- 
‘ble object of pursuit, but a positive and imperative duty. | ble tendency of this Government is to universal consolida- Ț 
My colleague .(Mr. Ancaér) tells you that he would | tion. A Chief Magistrate, who derives the powers of this 
xetain this agency of the local Legislatures, that it might | Confederation from the principles of the secial compact, 
You. IE—121 : ` D 33 ps us : 
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to bring them into action, for the be- 
neyolent purpose of ‘improving the condition of man upon 
‘earth, must’entertain very imperfect notions ‘of delegated. 
power, expressly limited, and clearly defined, by a written 
Constitution. >T would here respectfully: inquire of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr: McDurrse) whether, | 
in his incid analysis of our political institutions, he has not 
appropriated to the ptinciple. of responsibility too import- 
Antan influence... Responsibility must existan every form 
of Government. - In. proportion as power 3s absolute, 30 
is its duration uncertain. The most sullen and glocmy of 
all depotismis, Known in the past history of man, havé 
been made to feel the earthquake-shock of responsibility 
in-vevolutions, as awful and terrible as they have been 
violent and unexpected. In addition to this operative 
principle, experience had instructed those who formed 
our systems of the necessity for auxiliary safe-guards. ‘Ihe 
division and limitation of power constitute our strongest 
securities. Other Governments are, in a great measure, 
the creatures of accident—ours of. written Constitution, 
Other Governments are the: results of natural, ours of 
moral-catses ; and with us the armed Minerva of popular 
liberty is. limitation of power in the Government. It is 
this principle which prevents a concentration of danger 
ous povwers, by creating those reciprocal checks and 
‘means of control between our two classes of Government 
and their several departments ; and without which, if the 
States had ‘all the machines of Archimedes, there would 
be no spot on which to place them. Restraint upon the 
ower of the Government, is the surest pledge for public 
iberty sand T will presently endeavor to show that the 
existing mode of choosing the Executive is eminently 
calculated to break down this restraints Sir, itis already 
announced to us (ex Cathedra) that “liberty is power.” 
While, on the other hand, the wise man has told us, in 
the book of life, “I have considered all the oppressions 
that are done under the sun, and on the side of the op- 
pressors there was power.” This thing of ‘liberty and 
ower,” so oddly brought out in the President’s message, 
is to be met with in Mr. Burk’s reflections upon the 
Frencli Revolution. If any thing could be more singular 
than the use which has recently been made of this ex- 
pression, it would be that very clause of the work from 
which it has been taken, connecting with it its application 
to the new order of things, and the wholesome lesson of 
instruction it might teach ; nay, sir, which it ought to 
have inculcated. It is in these words: “< Liberty, when 
men act in bodies, is power. Considerate People, before 
they declare themselves, will observe the use which is 
made of power, and particularly of so trying a thing as 
new power in new persons of whose principles, tempers, 
and dispositions, they have little or no experience, and in 
situations where those who appear most stirring in the 
scene, may not be the real movers.” 

A President of these States, coming into office by the 
constitutional agency of a minority, and “ with less of the 
Corifidence of the nation in advance than any of his prede- 
cesgors,” should have taken counsel from surrounding 
circumstances. -The index of existing facts cannot err, 

_ and will not mislead: Restraint upon man is the chief end 
in the institution. of civil society. Municipal law is in- 
tended to restrain the vices of individuals. Constitutional 
law is designed to control men in power. Experience 
reveals to us, through the vista of past centuries, that all 
checks upon the lust of domination, are but feeble bar- 
riers, easily surmounted or overthrown by ambition, and, 
whenever the guardianship of free principles has been en- 
trusted to man, he has invariably broken in and robbed 
his trust. - Around the fate of our system are gathered all 
the hopes of humanity, and, in the midst of our experi- 
ment, we are told that “liberty is power.” Sir, power 
in the Government is any thing but liberty in the People, 
ang the voice of inspired wisdom assures us, that ‘fall the 


and whé endeavors 
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{ uppressions that are done under the sun,” are the bittet l 
i ‘Against these mischiefs, election’ by - 


fruits of power- e m lect 
the People is fixed, in this Constitution, ag.an indispensa- 
ble precaution; and whether this elective agency shall be 
by whole States, or in subdivided communities of men, is 
not a question for serious doubt. It is answered by the 
judgment of the country mM electing Representatives te 
this House, as well as in the numerous State elections; and 
it is answered by the Constitution itself,in fixing the num- 
ber of electoral votes. - pe 

Division of elections 
in politics.. In segregated 


is one’ of the soundest principles 
masses of population, clection 


is more free, and less liable to passion.and corruption than ` 


in accumulative bodies. In very small allotments for elec- 
tion; intrigue and the base arts may exert an undue sway. 
In large and populous aggregations, widely expanded 
over territory, or condensed inte small compass, the rë- 
sults are equally pernicious to the safety of Republics, 
Apathy and indifference await the first, while, in the se- 
cond, passion and. contagion create a fermentation which 


bursts out in: convulsion. To secure the advantages of the - 


one, and avoid evils consequent upon the other plan, can- 
not be a difficult office. ‘That process of dialectic alchy- 
my, which presents extraordinary results upon either ex- 
periment, is not admissible in fair argument, ‘Extreme 
cases aré not within the reasonable scope of fair-discus- 
sion. It is easy, however, to conceive, that.a difference 
of interest may well exist between the majority of the 
People of a State and the leading men who have weight 
in her councils, and influence over her actions. Nothin 

can be more hazardous to liberty than the influence of a 
particular over the general interest, in any community. I 


prefer the district system, properly arranged, because, ` 


in the main, it supplies the fairest means of gathering the 
unbiassed sentiments of the People ; because, witha view 
of resisting management and intrigue, it is best calculated 


to break down the influence, both of the giant and the | 
dwarf, (or, as my colleague, Mr. Ancusr, denominates - 


them, the State and the neighborhood demagogue ;) be- 


cause the petty tricks of local cunning, seen by all, and : 


detested by all, are as much less pernicious in their results, 
than the influence of that bold and general system of man- 
agement, which appears under the garb of patriotism, 


and assumes both its powers and its duties, as the dwarf” 


is to the giant. 

The prominent, perhaps the most prominent topic of 
the present debate, will be found in this inquiry : -Can the 
contingent power of electing the Executive be safely con- 


fided in the House of Representatives ? And this resolves ` 


itself into the further examination : whether, in the crea- 
tion of this organ of the Government, there is any substi- 
tute for popular election ; and, if so, is that substitute to 
be obtained in the delegations upon this floor, acting-as a 
College of Electors ? 1 shall endeavor to pursue, through- 
out, however difficult the task, my determination to em- 
ploy no arguments which have been uscd hy others ; and 
this difficulty environs me the more closely, from the late 
period in which I joined in this discussion. 

The Federal, as well as the State Governments, with 
the great Departments in each, arc, in themselves, emana- 
tions of the sovereign power. With us, sovereign power 
is inherent in the popular will. It is the sun of our politi- 
cal system, diffusing its light and heat upon the General 
and local Governments, and around which all Legislatives 
Executive, and Judicial bodies must revolve. Whenever 
any of the great divisions are in action, it is but the popu- 
lar will, acting through that political organ. With limita- 
tion of power is inseparably connected the responsibility 
of the public functionary. ‘These two principles are as ad- 
hesively united, as the shadow and the substance. Public 
liberty is in hazard, without the controlling influence of 
the one as well as of the other. Delegated authority in- 
volves a sacred trust, and responsibility should operate in 
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<, mind is enlightened by intelligence. 


and all the diversified sources of intelligence, since the | 
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direct proportion to the magnitude of that trust. Popnlar | himself to their interest, and they (the States) will per 


election fixes this responsibility in its rightful owner, by 


. giving it to the community upon whom the granted power 


is to operate. Self-interest guards this principle from 
abuse, and ‘secures its proper action, when the public 
There is ne resem- 
blance between the Republics of ancient times and our 
system of Representative Government. In Athens and 


“in Rome there was nothing to soften the action of the 


democratic principle in. those bursts of excitement which 
so often shook the public heart, and prompted it to action 
by momentary impulse. 

Popular harangues will always bear a resistless do- 


© minion when addressed to a multitude : defiled by conta- 


gion, and driven by passion, to the utmost exertion of the 
human will. How vast the difference since the invention 
of the art of printing, where thought is under the appro- 


| priate influence of a free press, and when reason is the 


guardian over the passions. 
The diffusion of population, the expansion of territory, 


invention of letters and the press, constitute invaluable 
securities against public convulsion, and the best pledges 


» for sober and deliberate judgment. In the creative action 
| Of elective power upon the Executive Department, the | the third year of the reign of the first Charles, which is 


petually re-elect him.” These premonitions were fraught 
with wisdom. It is in the nature of things, under the ex- 
isting mode, that the members from the small States must 
have a chief agency inthe election, and the small States 
will as naturally seek shelter under the Federal wing, 
They will sustain the President, and he in turn must cone 
ciliate them. The beneficence of this Department must 
reach the People of the small States, and-secure to them 
their local interests. Largesses will be given to the faith- 
ful. Between the Executive and the States creating him, 
the word “reciprocity” will be well understood, and a 
full meaning will be appropriated to it in the acts of the 
Government. Here is seen the means and the end of that 
most dangerous of all kinds of consolidation of Execu- 
tive power. . 
My great apprehension arises, Mr. Chairman, not from ` 

a doubt as to the propriety of this amendment, but from 
a fear that no kind of amendment will defend us from 
those dangers that may assail the system. When, in the 
history of fallen man, did ambition fail to employ fraud or 
i violence to grasp its object? In England, the spirit of 
liberty has successfully combatted the prerogatives of the 
Crown without achieving any practical result; Since the 


Constitution proclaims, that “the will of the People” | the date of the petition of right, the royal prerogative 


~ should be first preferred ; and it yields this primary ob- | has been greatly curtailed. The power of the King to 


| ject of pursuit to its anxiety that the President should de- levy taxes, without consent of Parliament, is annulled. 


rive existence from the will of a majority either of the | ‘The Star Chamber and high Commission Courts, with 


$ People, or of the States. ‘The primary principle is, with- i martial law, are abolished. Military tenures, the forest 


“out question, the just one. 
i should be commensurate. 
| itself over grounds where it is not pursued by the other, 


Responsibility and power | laws, pre-emption, and purveyance, no longer exist. The 
The one should not expand | habeas corpus act is established with the assertion of po- 
| pular power in the bill of rights and act of settlement : 
power must | the exclusion of some of the dependents of the Crown 


Now, sir, all Executive and Administrative 


; be municipal ; it must touch the People, not the States. | from seats in Parliament. ‘The independency of the Ju- 


. tive and implied checks. 


With the Legislative and Judicial powers, there are posi- 


With the Executive, neither 


¿are to be found, in any fixed or determinate degree. It 


_ embraces the whole circle of internal and external con- 
` cerns; amplified as our exterior relations always will be, 


. by the condition of our own as well as foreign countries. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Everrrr) de- 
nies to the Executive the powers asserted for it by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, : Mr. McDurriz.) Let 
us see what are its constitutional restraints. 
President can make no treaty but by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 
dons in cases of impeachment. 3d. ‘Phe checks upon 
the appointing power in the approving sanction of the 
Senate. 4th, Me is prohibited from declaring war and 
granting letters of margue and reprisal without the con- 
sent of Congress ; and although he is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, he is 
not so of the militia of the several States until called 
into the actual service of the United States.” With these 
limitations, the Executive power is completely lodged. 
‘The most extraordinary fascinations that sway the human 
breast, are known to cluster around the Executive. 
rice, vanity, and ambition, must look to this Department 
for gratification : and all these passions, when allured by 


“hope, or nurtured by indulgence, will be in conspiracy 


against the rights of the People, and in support of the 
Executive authority. The local sovereignties are in dan- 
ger, and the present mode of appointment, as I have be- 
fore said, is well fitted.to break down the salutary limita- 
tions upon the powers of this Government. Mr. George 
Mason insisted, in the Virginia Convention, that the Pre- 
sident should ‘owe his appointment to the People, and 
not to the States.” Mr. Monroe sustained this leading 
objection tothe plan, and remarked, “should he owe his 
election to the States, he will be controlled by those who 
-electhim. State policy, and not the public good, will be 
hisrule of action? Mr. Grayson said, “ He will conform 


ist. The į 


2d. He shall grant no par- ; 


Ava- | 


diciary upon the Royal will. The restraint on the right 
of pardon for offences punished. by impeachment. There 
is likewise an unwritten restriction of regal supremacy 
more operative than those expressed limitations. The 
beheading of Charles the First burst the chain which 
spell-bound the public mind, and fastened its. idolatry 
upon the King. 
The Revolution of 1688 suppressed forever the doe- 
| trine of passive obedience and non-resistance. At that 
time the succession to the throne was reformed by law, 
‘and its foundation laid inthe principle of resistance. In 
; England, with all these restraints upon Royal power, and 
jall these enlargements of popular liberty, the dominion 
| of the Crown is immense. Influence usurps the domain 
from which prerogative has been expelled. The strength 
| of the lion has been crushed, but the subtlety of the ser- 
pent supplies its place. It is this which enables the Royal 
: sceptre to rule the Parliament, and to govern by its in- 
| strumentality. ; 
- The immortal Sydney, that fierce and devoted friend of 
liberty, remarks: ‘In all preceding ages, Parliaments 
have been the pillars of our liberty ; the sure defenders 
of the oppressed. They who formerly could bridle Kings, , 
jand keep the balance equal between them and the Peo- |. 
| ple, are now become the instruments of our oppressions, ` 
| and a sword in his hand to destroy us. 'Fhey themselves 
being led by a few interested persons who are willing to 
buy offices for themselves, by the misery of the whole 
nation, and the blood of the most worthy and eminent 
persons in it,” &c. Are we not, in this country, vulnera- 
ble to the insidious assaults which power has made upon 
liberty in England? Are not most of the corrupting 
means within the hands of the. President that belong to 
the Crown ? and has he not the strongest temptations to 
employ them? By the Constitution, the Executive is 
armed with the sword of the nation ; the practice of the 
Government has given him an efficient control over its 
(purse. The acts of Congress for raising revenue are a 
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Executive. 
treasure are the creatures of his will. 
offices, and treasures. of this Union, are powerful agents 
under Executive control. É 
twenty-five millions of money, are tremendous engines 
of corruption in any hands. 


‘The receivers and payers of the public} 


Amendment of the Constitution. [Mainca 29, 19967" i 
f ! . ee . Rae: i 
seminal principle; which fructifies in the hands of the Í true, some alteration is indispensably necessary- to impair l 
the existing weight of minorities. The civil mghtsofmi 4 

The honors, | norifes are as firmly established in all free Governments 

as those of majorities. Their political rights are qualified, 

Ten thousand offices, and | and it was intended to adjust them upon proper prin 

ples. Whenever any porton of the community shall 
The influence which these, | usurp power, under color of protecting liberty, though. 
this usurpation be the act of a majority, itis tyranny, not 


in any remote and possible contingency, might éxert upon 
a small body of men, must be alarming in the extreme. 
Tiuran nature is not so constituted as to withstand so 
great temptations. If it were so, Government itself would 
be unnecessary : for its institution is to contro] the vicious, 
andto disarm the wicked propensities of man—corrupt 
arts lose all their influence in the attempt to compass the 
whole community. When the President is indebted for 


his electiow to the whole People, and is the creature of 


their will, corrupt means, in the hands of ambitious and 
guilty genius, can never reach its purpose. A whole 
People will look for those rare qualities which have, in all 
ages, been objects of general applause. Exalted virtues 
and commanding talents inviting the support of the na- 
tion, for the nation’s weal, will alone be looked for in the 
candidate for such elevated duties. A President, so cho- 
sen, is installed in office upon the only just and proper 
basis—public confidence and popular affection. Public 
virtue is at once his guard ‘and his support. But liberty 
is lost in the attempt to provide any substitute for popular 
election. 


The members of Congress, and all others holding office | secured its success. Against these dangers, it is said, 
under the Government, are excluded from acting as prix 


mary Executive electors. 


If this restriction have any | and arming it with a power 
thing of excellence in it, here is its palpable infraction. | is the principle of monarchies. 


disguised, but assuming the most beld and dangerous 
sanction, Mr. Madison remarked, in the State Con 
vention, that, “on a candid examination of history, ye 
« ghall find that turbulence, violence, and abuse of pow- 
“ er, by the majorily trampling on the rights of ihe minori. 
“ty, have produced factions and commetions whieh, in 
« Republics, have more frequently than any other cause 
t produced despotism. If we go over the whole history 
« of ancient and modern Republics, we shall find their 
« distractions to have generally resulted from these causes, 
“This danger ought to be wisely guarded against.” 

When Marius and Sylla (each in turn) pridled the liber- 
ties of Rome with astanding army, majorities flocked to 
their bloody banners. 

Revolutionary France affords some awful instructions 
upon the subject. The dykes of Holland, the mountains 
of Switzerland, and the surrounding sea of Venice, were 
proclaimed as everlasting pledges for the pre tion of 
liberty ; but intestine struggles engendered those danger: 
ous factions, which invited the attack of despotism, and 


there exist two checks. First, in giving effect to a will, 
independent cf society. This 


The second is by compre- 


Corrupt ambition is not even compelled to exert its se- | hending aud binding in general union so great a variety 


ducing arts upon the whole body. 
delegations is compassed in one-sixth only of the House 
of Representatives. 
corruption may cffectively operate, is 
infinitely greater intensity of action. 

any thing but a preservation of State power, 


gation can claim upon this floor to be the depository of | infiuence furnishes ample security both for maj 


to impart to it an | erative system. The firstis the grave © 
An election here is | its appropriate home. In curmyster 
What dele- | ment, the rightful action of the feder 


A majority of State | of distinct interests as to vender oppressive combinations 
hazardous to common interests, and probably impracticar 
Contracting the circle within which | blein compassing common results, 


And this last is our fed. 
liberty; the second 
1s political develop- 


ative and popubr 


the power of its State? ‘The State sovereignty is in the | minorities. 


qualified voters of the State—not in its members to this 
Hall. 
inherit both the People andthe States, for the sake of en- 
dowing a small part of this House. 


small States, but between the People 
Representatives. If it were so, can it be the interest of 
the small States to expose their members to such tempta- 
tion? And upon this supposition of the interest in the 
Small States, if it did exist, I find another invasion of con- 
stitutional intention for adjusting the distribution of pow- 
ér. The equal representation of the Senate was, among 
other things, intended to prevent oppressive combinations 
. of the large, and to shield the just rights of the small 
States. In this branch, popular representation was the 
conservative principle of defence tor the large against the 
combined action of the small States in the Senate. The 
moment that this House is resolved into an Electoral Col- 
lege, upon the basis of State delegations, this reciprocal 
check is lost, and the dominion of the small States pre- 
dominates in both departments. The lines of separation 
between the several constitutional organs cf the Execu- 
tive and Legislature, are obliterated in this election of one 
‘department by the other, while the mounds of the Con- 
stitution are broken down, when the President is created 
by a body standing between the Executive and the Peo- 
ple, and whose peculiar-province it is to originate his im- 
peachment. This bond of Union must become indisso- 
luble-by the process of time, and we shall not then need 
-a return of the age of the Stuarts to find both ‘spaniels 
to the Court and, wolves to the People.” 
{tis asserted that mmorities have no rights. Were this 


To retain the eventual choice here, then, is to dis- | vention in political science. We 


The struggle can | investigate nature’s laws, and to improve 
never be, in the nature of things, between the large and | The tranquillities of peace have 
and the House ofj unparalieled prosperity ; and glory ha 


Representative Government is, in itself, a wonderfal in 


In other countries, art and scien 
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the perils of war. But, dn accition toa 
happy fortune of this country, by the silent and gradual 
operation of causes, apparentiy accidental, to develop and 
draw into practice the great conservative of free institu- 
tions. England here planted her colonics by accident 
rather than policy, separated into distinct communities, 
yet allied by a close bond of affinity. 

Here was the germ of cur system. In the sublime de- 
signs of Providence for melierating the destinies of man, 
and revealing to him this bidden secret of the social come 
pact; while these societies seemed to be consuking, by 
force of necessity, their own peculiar interests only, they 
were ministering to this magnificient end, and fixing in 
action this great principle. 

The federative feature is a safe defence for minorities 
Their shield is in the Constitution of the Senate. The 
weight of majorities is in the popular branch of Com 
gress. The Executive partakes of both, The balance 
is fitly adjusted. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when this House is organized ex- 
clusively upon the federate principle, (as it is in electing 
a President) the balance is broken, the curious adjust 
ment of powers is disturbed, and the absolute dominion 
of the minority is fixed beyond the reach of any control. 
When the Executive is the legitimate offspring of popular 
will, the beauty and the harmony of the system are pre- 
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© served. Let him arrive to office through the selection of 
the House, in the bizarre and fortuitous operation of the 
existing provision, and you invert its whole order. ` 

Whenever an Executive comes into office by an ap- 
pointment from this House, dangerous consequences in- 
evitably result. Congress is converted into an a@rena for 
electioneering strife : its sublimer duties are obscured in 
the conflict, ‘Ihe President, so chosen, will employ all 
the arts of management and conciliation to win the favor 
of his enemies, in the hope that, by these means, he may 
secure a majority for the next election. 

Upon the other hand, those opposing divisions, which 
constitute a majority when consolidated, will not be idle 
spectators of passing events. However segregated they 
may once have been, the triumph of a minority will fur- 
nish a sufficient principle of cohesion, to unite them in 
future action, and to secure a successful result. Amid 
these conflicts, public interest is a.victim and a sacrifice. 
Here is a serious consideration for all. The hour is upon 
the wing, when greater difficulties may obstruct this salu- 
tary change. Political evils grow iuveterate, and become 
incurable. To deliver a diseased and debilitated Govern- 
ment from the complicated miseries under which it may, 
in some distant age, lay expiring, isan impracticable task. 
The mischief is now but a seedling, a germ in the Con- 
stitution. Crush it, and it is no more + warm it into life, 
and some noxious Upas will grow up from it, whose 
branches will overshadow the Republic and stifle popular 
liberty. 

. . Mr. BARTLETT expressing an intention of briefly ad- 
dressing the Committee to-morrow, moved that it now 
rise. The Committee then rose, and 

The House adjourned. 


Tuvnrspax, Manci 30, 1826. 
RECORDS OF DIPLOMACY. 


On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the resolution offered 
by Mr. CAMPBELL, and yesterday laid upon the table, 
was taken up. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that he had yesterday proposed 
an amendment to this resolution, but had since under- 

_ stood that the information sought by the resolution, as 
amended, has been procured without any application to 
the President. He now moved to strike ont all that part 
which follows the words “communicate to this House,” 
and inscrt, in Jieu thereof, the following: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to transmit to this House a copy of Mr. Middle- 
ton’s letter, of the 2d July, to Count Nesselrode, commu- 
nicated with the despatch of the Sceretary of State of the 
10th of May, 1825 ; and of so much of the instructions of 
the Department of State to the Ministers of the United 
States to Buenos Ayres, Chile, and Mexico, as relates to 

_& proposed or contemplated Congress of the Spanish 
American States.” 

Mr, CAMPBELL observed, that he had yesterday pro- 
fited by the suggestion of an honorable gentleman from 


Massachusetts, (Mr. Evenstr) and had obtained ail the | 


information which it had been bis object to procure. The 
gentleman from Gcorgia now wished to amend the resolu- 
tion, so as to substitute another call. He yielded to his 
wishes, and accepted the amendment as a modification of 
his own resolution. 

After some observations, by way of inquiry and expla- 
nation, as to the objects of the motion, in which Mr. 
WEBSTER, Mr. FORSYTH, and Mr. TRIMBLE, took 
part, the resolution was agreed to, as amended, without 
opposition. g 

The bill for the relief of the incorporated Kentucky 
Asylum for teaching the Deaf and Dumb, was received 
from the Senate, with amendments. . 

On the. question of concurrence with the Senate’s 


amendment, a short debate, or rather conversation arose, 
in which Messrs. MOORE, WHIPPLE, OWEN, LIT- 
TLE, LETCHER, TOMLINSON, CAMPBELL, and 
WRIGHT, took part: The bill, as it came from the 
House, gives the Institution a township of land’ in one 
entire tract, and allows it to be located on any part of the 
public land to which the Indian title is extinguished. The 
Senate struck out that provision which requires the land 
to be in one entire township, (an arrangement which en- 
hances the value of the donation, by permitting it to be 
taken up in different sections, selecting the best land.) 
This was opposed by Mr. OWEN, but his objections 
were overruled ; being successfully combated by Messrs, 
MOORE, LETCHER, and TOMLINSON, on the ground 
that a similar advantage had accompanied the grant to the 
Connecticut Asylum. No danger could arise from such 


an arrangement, as the land was to be located, not at the 


pleasure of the Asylum, but under the superintendence 
of the War Department. i 

The Senate’s second amendment confines the location 
of the land to some one of the Territories, and obliges the 
Asylum to sell the land within five years. This was op- 
posed by Mr. WRIGHT, as going to destroy the value of 
the gift ; but advocated by Mr. MOORE, who thought it 
a salutary and just provision against. an abuse of the gift 
by the Asylum’s holding up the land and impeding the 
settlement of the country. : 

A proposal to refer the amendments to a committee, 
and another to Jay them on the table, were successfully 
resisted ; and the House concurred in both amendments, 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


On motion of Mr. MCDUFFIE, the House then went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. DWIGHT in the Chair, on the proposed amendments 


to the Constitution, offered by Mr. MCDUFFIE : E 


And the following amendment, offered by Mr. COOK, 
to be added to the first branch of Mr. McDUFFIE’s | 
amendment, being also under consideration : k 

“And as will authorize the voters qualified to vote for 
Members of the House of Representatives of the United 
States in each State, to vote directly, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof shall direct, for the aforesaid cfi- 
cers, reserving to each State, after a failure to make a 
choice of either of the aforesaid officers, in the primary 
election, on the principle that such primary election is 
now made, an equal vote in such election ; and that a con- 
vention be authorized in each State, to act on the afore- 
said amendments.” 

Mr. BARTLETT addressed the Committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuatnaan: I am opposed to the resolutions now 
under consideration ; tothe amendment ; the amendment, 
of the amendment ; and the twenty-one other resolutions 
for altering the Constitution, which have been referred to 
this Committee. 

When the subject of a change of any of the provisions 
of the Constitution was first introduced, I regretted that 
there should exist, or should be supposed to exist, a ne- 
cessity for its discussion. I believed of the Constitution, 
as of all other results of human effort, that it was imper- 
fect. I had fears that imperfections would be exhibited, 
for which no practicable remedy could be found; and 
that thus our labors, instead of improving our condition, 
would serve only to weaken our political institutions, by 
diminishing our respect for them. But, so far from such 
an effect upon my mind, after an unremitted attention to 
the elaborate and protracted discussion, I look to TRE 
Cexsrirurion 48 ir ts, with better hopes, with increased 
confidence and veneration. Should such be the influence 
of this investigation upon the community—impatient as 
the nation may be of the debate—I shall never deem itto 
have been the wasted time of the House. -Whateyer dìs- 
position this tribunal may make of the different proposi- 
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tions before it, the principles advanced in the discussion 
deserve consideration; and, as touching the foundations 
of our Government, are.of deep and lasting interest, in 
their character, their application, and their consequences. 
Important not.only for the millions for whom we now ap- 
pear, but tothe future millions to whom we hope the bless- 
ings of a free Government are; here, to be transmitted. 
The progress of our country,.and its institutions, is an 
anomaly ‘in the history of man. The same patriots who 
remonstrated against the oppressions of the Government 

. from which we separated, were the same heroes who bore 
us.through the fight; the same sages who fashioned our 
institutions, and fixed the principles upon which they 
rest... Those institutions, upon those principles, have ex- 
tended their blessings to the remotest limits of our em- 
pire, over the most prosperous, the most happy People, 
that the Sun ever shone upon ; while their excellence, I 
do not say perfection, is the theme of admiration through- 
out the civilized world. Is it, then, in the language of 
the mover of the resolutions, an ‘idolatrous homage,” a 
c superstitious reverence, forbidden by the Constitution,” 
that we hesitate, when urged to rush upon the very altar 
of our political devotion? When called to approach the 
Constitution for change, it becomes us to examine well our 
purposes. -We will not, then, be governed by local feel- 
ings: we will not take counsel of personal partialities : 
we will not bring to the solemn sacrifice the polluted of- 
fering of party prejudice, or passion, With the mover of 
the resolutions, I, too, believe in the progress of improve- 
ment of the age. But Ido not believe, that every specu- 
lative politician of the day, of the hour, is wiser and better 
than the fathers who constructed our political sanctuary. 
We have praised the work ; we have believed it adapted 
to our condition; we have hoped, we have prayed for its 
permanance, its security. Yet, amidst the gratulations 

> of the friends of liberty to the master builders of our 
temple, (some of whom yet live) we hear a voice pro- 
claiming to us, that we must remove a principle which lies 
at the very foundation of the splendid edifice, or thata ge- 
neration shall not have passed, till they are buried in its 
ruins. 

Believing, as I do, that this is a false alarm, I make no 
apology, even at this hour, for attempting to resist the 
innovation. The danger, that these resolutions may be 
adopted, and I can speak of it only as danger, is in the 
plausible popular character they are made to assume. If 
the principles assumed by their advocates are found erro- 
neous, their arguments contradictory, it is in the subject, 
in the nature of the positions attempted to be maintained. 
And whatever epithets may be applied, it cannot be ne- 
eessary to say nothing shall be intended to detract from 
the high regard J entertain for gentlemen from whose doc- 
trines, on this question, I dissent. 

When speculation and conjecture have no other limits 
than the range of the most vivid imagination, this debate 
has already proved, that “the world is all before us.” In 

_ the final result, I hope we may be able to say, “and Pro- 
vidence our guide.” But, let not the Committee be alarm- 
ed with the idea that it is my intention to traverse the 
wide field which hasbeen opened. Although it is believ- 
ed, that the inexpediency, the impracticability, the im- 
possibility of effecting any favorable change in the Consti- 
tution could be proved, could be demonstrated, by an 
examination of the obstacles to be encountered, in the 
details connected with any and every one of the proposed 
amendments, yet, this task is notimposed upon us... The 
duty I attempt, is a much humbler one. ` Instead of spe- 
culating upon other possible forms of Government, or at- 
tempting an essay upon Constitutions in general, my pur- 
pose is merely to consider the objections which are urged 
against the provisions of the Constitution proposed to be 
changed ; and this upon concessions made by those who 
have advocated the resolutions. The mover of these re- 
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solutions has conceded, that no change, however plausible, 
ought to be attempted, unless the present provision be 
shown to be bad ; not in theory, merely, but in practice, 
His colleague (Mr. Daaxrox) has also conceded, not onl 
that such defect should be shown, but, that it should be 
proved, by reasons not considered by the framers of the 
Constitution, or by arguments, which, if considered by © 
them, have acquired new force from our experience, un- 
der the present form of Government. 

Upon the principles assented to, by the advocates of 
change, I contend, that the provisions of the Constitution 
objected to, are not proved to be bad ; that. the theoretical 
objections now urged were as well within the considera. 
tion of the framers of the Constitution, as of the present 
generation; and that these speculative objections have 
acquired no new force from our experience of the Govern. 
ment. 

The resolutions before us, when originally introduced, 
proposed, first, the plan of the general district system, 
and, secondly, the scheme of taking from the House the l 
power of election by States. But, by an adroit military 
manceuvre, the whole order of attack upon the Constitu- | 
tion is reversed, and the resolutions now propose, first 
to take from the States their contingent right of election, 
by the House, and, secondly, the right of regulating the 
election by Districts, or General Ticket system. There is 
unquestionable generalship in this. The scattered forces 
that may be gathered round the rights of the small States, 
are supposed to be easily vanquished; and the trophies 
thus gained, are already offered as the price of treason,“ 
to hire the sentinels of the rights of the large States to’ 
consent, that their empire shall be cut up, and conquer- 
ed, by detachments. Although a diversity of interest 
may have been supposed to exist in the large and small 
States, and those terms may necessarily be repeated in 
the discussion, yet 1 would not willingly be influenced by 
considerations not fitted to the place of a Representative 
in the Congress of the United States. For I hold, that, 
whatever touches the rights of any one, even the smallest - 
State in the Union, affects, equally, the largest, so far as 
it disturbs the nicely balanced system, upon which rests 
the security and welfare of the whole. 

The objections urged against the provision of the Con- 
stitution which secures to the States the contingent right 
of election, by the House, and which is proposed to be 
changed, by the first resolution, and the arguments in sup: 
port of them, may be classed into such as have been applied 
to the original introduction of that provision into the Con- 
stitution ; such as have been based upon theoretical prin: 
ciples; and such as are derived from our experience un- 
der the Constitution. 

Among objections of the first class, in answer to the in- 
quiry, Was the provisions of the Constitution, giving tothe 
States the contingent right of election in the House, 
adopted by its framers understandingly, and for reasons? 
the gentleman from South Carolina : Mr. Drarrox) has’ 
contended, that it was never their expectation and pur- 
pose, that such power should be exercised in the House. 
Such opinion he has attempted to support, by that provi- 
sion of the Constitution, which, in the primary election, 
excludes members of the House from being Electors; and 
triumphantly asks, “if, while the Constitution itself dis- 
qualifies them frem being Electors, it could ever have 
contemplated that they should exercise the sole power 
of election?” The history of the controversy, which 
preceded the agreement to the present system, is too far. 
miliar to require repetition. While one party contended ` 
for that plan now in operation, in the primary election, . 
another party, not less powerful, insisted on an election: 
by the States in the House, in the first instance ; and a` 
compromise of the conflicting opinions was effected, bY 
giving to each, in the present arrangement, the system. 
contended fer. But, if the argument of the gentleman, 
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on this point, prove any thing, it just as well proves that 
it was never intended to exclude members of Congress 
from being eligible as Electors, by asking, “ how could 
such be the intention ?” while, in another sentence, the 
sole power of election is given to them. í 
But, says the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. ARCHER) in 
relation to this provision, the framers of the Constitution | 
did not well consider. It was adopted for convenience. 
They had not seen Republics exhibiting their worst forms. 
* It was—I have his words—“ matter of accident.’ The i 
framers of the Constitution, on the subject of the election | 
of President, not well consider? Adopt a provision by 
accident? ‘To such general assertion, no other answer 
need be given, than is furnished by himself; and we have 
only to read the chapter second, against the chapter first, 
of the gentleman from Virginia. It is then, when treat- 
ing of the district system, he says, the ‘incomparable 
framers” of the Coustitution saw in this subject of the 
election of President, the great and difficult point of all | 
their labors; itis then, he believes them to possess wis- | 
dom supernatural; it is then, he sees, they were inspired 
of Heaven, for the work. Sir, their wisdom and their 
inspiration, were not of this fitful sort; and it was in| 
this labor that all they possessed of both was called for. i 
In judging of their efforts, and the success of them, on! 
this point, the whole argument seems to me to have lost 
sight of the actual state of things, at that time, and as they 
must again exist, if the result of the concessions and com- 
promises, embraced in the present provision, should now | 
be discarded. In demanding a system of Government, į 


“perfect in its theory, we should have the power, too, of: 


ereating the Utopia, in which its operations should be! 
exhibited. Such was not the situation of the framers ofi 
the Constitution. They were to provide for separate in- 
dependent sovereigaties, of unequal extent and numbers, 
claiming equal rights. Sovereignties, possessing varie- 
tics of interest, of property, and of population, Could 
these subjects all have been controlled by them; could! 
they have divided the Union into States of equal extent 
and population; could they have removed slaves and 
slavery from the country; or could either of these ob- 
jects now be effected ;—the difficulties complained of, in 
the Constitution, would no longer exist : and it becomes 
us, in all our deliberations, to consider whether we will 
attempt remedies for inconveniences, the causes of which 
lie beyond our reach or contro]. ‘Che present system is 
the result of mutual compromise and concession of con- 
Alicting claims. The small States were. allowed, for their | 
soycreigntics, equal power in the Senate, and equal pow- | 
er in election of President, on a second ballot; while the 
large Stutcs were allowed for their numbers, in the re- | 
presentation; and slave-holding States, in a degrec of 
political power, for their slave population. The gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Ancuer) has said, this power of 
slave representation was not conceded in consideration 
of rights granted to small States, in the exercise of their 
sovereignty. Nor is it pretended that the framers of the 
Constitution opened a ledger, and kept a balance sheet, 
putting this item against this, and another for its fellow ; 
but the result was, a general arrangement of the different | 
i 


interests and concessions, as a whole. It was not “acci- 
dent,” but contract. And where is the justice of attempt- 
ing to violate one part of the agreement, and not cancel 
the other? If the epithet “unconstitutional” be object- 
ed to, as applied to such a purpose, let me ask, is it not 
against every principle of equity, of honesty ? And what 
sort of Constitution is that which protects neither? Is it 
believed, freemen will yield the rights secured to them in 
consideration of the political power granted to the owners 
of slaves, while they are allowed no representation for 
their own black cattle ? 

Ido not forget that we are to be reproached with un- 


Kindness, for alluding to this subject in debate. The gen- 


| of the People, 


tleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Pox) has invoked silence 


on this theme ; and has even charged the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Srorrs) with inconsistency, for saying; 
while opposed to amendments of the Constitution, if this 
was to be adopted, it should extend further. So far from 
being influenced by any feelings of unkindness, I do not 
voluntarily introduce this subject. It is forced upon us by 
the resolutions. It is inseparably connected with the sys- 
tem, and the arguments now urged upon us; and, while 
the mover of the resolutions has expressed so much anxi- 
ety for “more perfect symmetry in the Constitution,” it 
seemed to me strange, passing strange, that he should 
have proposed so partial a remedy. 

If this perfect “symmetry” in the Constitution is to be 
attempted, will those gentlemen interested yield the 
three-fifths principle of slave representation ? No—says 
the gentleman from Virginia—never ; till nothing of our 
institutions shall be left but their ruins, as a theme for 
some future Volney. There is, said he, exultingly, no 
power, although he believes there is an inclination, to 
wrest from them the right, secured by the Constitution. 
Sir, this reproach of injustice, and such I deem it, has so 
often been cast upon the States of the North, that it indi- 
cates no uncommon jealousy to make such application of 
the present charge; and, as. an individual from that sec- 
tion, I most unhesitatingly repel it. I stop not to inquire 
where the power is, or where it may be. I say, no such 
purpose, no such inclination exists. Not, Sir, as I believe, 
from any assent to the justice of slavery, in principle. 
And, here, permit me to say, if the language used by the 
gentleman from Massachusefts (Mr. Everett) was intend- 
ed, as some do understand it, to vindicate the principle 
of slavery, and to say, Christianity sanctions the practice, 
however great my confidence in his opinions, in this I 
cannot hesitate to dissent from its correctness, totally, un- 
qualifiedly. 1t is not denied, that service and servitude 
are implied in the very existence of all institutions, poli- 
tical, civil, and religious; and we, here, are the servants 
but not their slaves. If, Sir, the Christian 
religion sanctions slavery, then must 1 give up that faith 
in which I have been nurtured, relinquish its consolations 
in affliction, its promiscs of futurity—abandon at once, that 
hope 

“ Which sustains us through life, nor leaves us when we die,” 
For, then, that religion is not mine! 1am no Christian { 
But, it cannot be: it is not, that the Christian religion 
sanctions every evil which may exist, where the gospel 
has spread, and where its disciples have not been instruct- 
ed to hasten their own annihilation, by making war upon 
the political institutions of the country.. No! there is no 
slavery in its great moru precept how we shall “do unto 
others.” : 

it is not believed that the framers of the Constitution 
have acted upon any such opinion, They found the evil 
here in existence, and without remedy. `The safety, the 
lives of our fellow men were involved in the question, as 
they were compelled to meet it, and necessity was the 
only arbiter. The contract of mutual protection and sup- 
port, which our fathers subscribed, we will adhere ta—for 
it is their contract. And whenever that section of the Union, 
which now too often indulges unfounded reproaches of 
the North, shall need the aid of our citizen soldiers, and 
God grant the time, if ever, may be far distant, then will 
we, without staying ‘to buckle on our knapsacks,” seize 
our arms and march, as did our ancestors, to the battle, 
when they had no use for knapsacks. And the citizens 
of that remote State of New-Hampshire, now reproached 
with a desire to subvert the Constitution, could trace their 
way to the relief of their accusers, by the bloody memo- 
rials of their fathers, over the battle fields of every State 
in the Union, to the very vicinage of the gentleman utter- 
ing this charge—even there, where her SulNvan fought, 
her Scammel fell. 7%, 
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But, if the slave holding States were required to sur- 
_ render this right of slave representation, even without tak- 
ing from the small States their present rights, as sove- 
reignties, what greater injustice would be done, than is 
attempted by this resolution ? What would be required 
_ of them, but to surrender a degree of political power they 
now possess, disproportioned to their free population ? And 
what is now demanded of the small States? The same; 
‘and yet, says the gentleman, it will be noble, generous, 
magnanimous, in the small States, to make the surrender. 
Duice et deorum est pro patria mori—hath charms. for the 
ear, only when said or sung at others funerals—not our own. 
Yet, devotedly as it is the duty of the small States to ad- 
here to their rights, they will yield them, when the wel- 
. fare of the whole demands the offering. Of the necessity 
. they will need to be «onvinced’: of such supposed neces- 
sity, they are admonished, in the prediction of the mover 
of these resolutiens, that, without such surrender, within 
fifty ycars the sun shall go down on our political horizon 
in blood, to rise no more. 
__ Iñ passing to notice those objections, of a theoretical 
eharacter, which have been urged against the present 
Constitution, allow me one word, in reference to the Jearn- 
ed illustrations from ancient history—the history of the 
Republics, so called, of Greece and Rome, so often cited 
` by the mover of the resolutions, and, recently, so elabo- 
rately enforced by the gentl man from Maryland (Mr. 
‘Wonuruineron.) They would, with me, have been autho- 
` yitles, for the present purpose, of equal validity, had they 
béeén derived from the traditions of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
whose history, a distinguished author has suid, is ** just as 


important as an account of the flights and skirmishes of 


kites and crows.” When the Governor of a neighboring 
State, in his message, referred to Roman history, to illus- 
trate the character of popular elections, the mover of the 
resolutions was pleased to say, that ‘such reference was 
worthy only of a Sophomore in College ;” yet he has not 
told-us to what class in college is confined tne propriety 


of referring to the same source, to exhibit the results of | domg this duty, by age 


the conflicts of Patrician Powers with the Tribunes of the 
People, while we listened with so much pleasure to his 
learned discussion of that topic. But the entire unfitness 
of such illusiration to our country and our situation, the 
gentleman himself has most triumphantly shown in that 


part of his arguinent which exhibits the superiority of our | 


political and moral condition. There is no resemblance, 
in the free citizens of this Republic, to the slaves of Rome. 
As well might you compare the fathers who founded our 
institutions, with the fabled wolf that gave suck to Romu- 
lus and Remus. 
mers of the Constitution had not seen Republics exhibit- 
ing their worst forms, while arguments are sought from 
this source, it should not be forgotten, that the Madisons, 
the Jays, the Hamiltons, of that day, had passed their So- 
phomore year They, too, had heard of‘ Cæsar,” and 
the ‘‘Prztorian bands,’ and even Rome itself was not to 
them entirely ferra incogniia. 


But, by new lights, by a power of abstract reasoning, | 


which must’ be presumed not to have been known to them, 
we are now to be convinced that the principle of certain 
and immediate destruction of our institutions, is incorpo- 
rated in the present system of election. Among the pro- 
minent reasons in support of such inference, it is stated, 
that, in this provision of the Constitution, “ there is no re 
A lation of power and responsibility ;” **there is an absurdity 
in permitting the Legislative branch to aid in creating the 
Executive ;” “the President thus acquires an undue in- 
fluence over the House: §* parties are created ;” “the 
dignity of members is degraded, in the designation of ad- 
herents and opponents ;” “there is danger from the influ- 
ence of Executive smiles and dinners ;” * the House may, 
will, elect him who is not the choice of the People ;” 


And, although we are told that the fra- | 


** ruinous discontent will ensue ;” ‘f connverion is inent. 
able.” . IRAS 

Before passing over these topics, very hastily, as the 
limits prescribed to myself must compel me to doy permit 
me to suggest the fallacyin the assuzzca principles and 
facts, upon which all this part of the argument of the ad. 
vocates of the resolutions seem to rest. ab "i 

One reason why the modern menders of the Constity. 


tion are found, so soon, at the very antipodes of thosé who - 


made and adopted that instrument, is, a difference in the’ 
very principle of departure. Those who framed the Com. 
stitution did not pretend to fashion it for the use of celes. 
tial beings; nor did they wish to adapt it merely to the 
condition of the spirits of the damned—not for angels, or 
for devils, but for men—men, in whom some trust, some 
confidence, must be reposed : and, when a system of Go. 
vernment shall be devised, that does not imply such trust 
such confidence, give it what name you please, it shall 
have none of the form, none of the spirit of a Republic, 
Among the errors of fact, which lie at the foundation 
| of all the objections to the present system, it is, it mug 
j be assumed, that, in this Government, there exists three 
great, distinct, and adverse interests—the interests of the 
| Executive, of the Legislature, and of the People; and 
that these can never harmonize, but with danger to the 
whole community, Where the Executive and Legislative 
i functions are exercised by permanent powers, separate 
i and independent of the People, such diversity of interest 
| may be created. But, in this Government, who is the 
President, and who are the Legislature? They are the 
; People themselves, exercising merely temporary agens 
i cies, in matters where their interest is in common, ‘The 
| language of the advocates cf the resolution is fallacious 
in its very terms. Take, say they, this election from the 
; House, and give it fo the People. Are not the People fit 
! to exercise it? Are they not to be trusted? The Peo. 
; ple now have the election; and the question is, whether, 
; as matter of convenience, they may exercise the right of 
i nts appointed for the purpose= 
i whether they are fit to appoint such ageuts—or whether 
i the great principle ofthe delegation of power shall be ab. 
| rogated, and the People declared unfit thus to be trusted? 
į fs the planter unfit to manage his estate, because certain 
i duties are committed to his steward? Does the power. 
committed to a joint partner, imply the unfitness of both, 
| in relation to their mutual interesis? The President, and 
the members of the Legislature, are but a part of the Peo. 
ple, to whom is temporarily committed the discharge of 
certain duties. ‘Che good or evil that may result from 
their acts, are, by them, to be shared in common with the 
whole coumunity. Why, then, accustom ourselves to 
i speak of each other, as the borderers of savage tribes, 
seeking only mutual destruction ? 

_ A second position, which the advocates of the resolu- 
tion must, necessarily, assume, to sustain their argument, 
is, the universal dishonesty cf ail mankind, and the success 
too, ofits efforts. No smal! portion of this discussion has 
rested upon this doctrine ; vet, it the advocates of it did 
| not ‘abhor abstraction,” some more conclusive reasoning 

would be required to convince me of this total, practical, 

political, depravity ; and, when convinced, 1 would aban 
don the idea of holding together such a community, . by 

paper ligaments. Instead of proposing amendments, 1 

would take the Constitution itself to kindle the Indian 

war-fire ; complete our character, by assuming the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife, and settle all disputed rights by 
the law of the strongest. : 

A third error, in the foundation of the arguments upon. 
this subject, is, after assuming the existence of these ad: 
verse interests, and of the political depravity of sociely ; 
that the propensities resulting from such condition, may 
be most fatally exercised in the election of Preside 
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But, what is the power of the House upon this subject ? 
We have been told, and truly too, that, in ail future 
time, we shall ever have more than three, five, or ten’ 
candidates, fit for that office. The People, who, in the 
language of the acvocates of the resolution, “can do no 
wrong,” designate three, and direct the House to appoint 
one of them to be President. They have only the right 
of deciding that one of these, all competent to the task, 
shall discharge certain duties. But, suppose the People| 
send tous a Ceasar, Nero, and Caligula, and we choose the 
worst, what power of harm has he in this Government ? 
“ Liberty:is power”-—“ money is power,” says the mover 
of the resolutions ; but the President has neither. He 
has not liberty to appoint, to the most humble office, but 
with the approbation of the Senate; he has not the com- 
mand of six-pence from our treasury, but by the consent 
of both branches of the Legislature. Whatever tempo- 
rary authority he possesses, is, comparatively, but for a 
day, amenable, at any hour, toa tribunal appointed to 
watch, accuse, and bring him, if guilty, to condemna- 
tion, And that part of the calculation of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, (Mr. Mircierz) of the amount of 
money annually paid to public officers, is most inap- 
plicable, in supposing both the officers to be appointed, 
and mouey controlled by the President, while, in fact, he 
can do neither. The gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Bar- 
boun) and the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Brx- 
an) have dwelt upon the dangers of the powers of the 
President—not from the exercise of any granted to him 


„by the Constitution, but from the abuse of them—from 


the possible assumption of others. The President, they 
say, may involve us ia war, by an unluwful use of the 
naval force—by abuse of Foreign Ambassadcrs. And 
s0 the Justices of our Supreme Court bave, by law, jn- 
visdiction over property and Ufe ; and yet, would the 
gentlemen call it reasoning, to contend, that we sre in 
peculiar danger, from then, of highway robbery and 
murder ? 

if, however, it were admitted, that such adverse con- 
Hicting interests exist in our Government—that the char- 
acter of haman neture is such as hus beon supposed— 
and, that the President has all the power of evil over us, 
what remedy can we have, which the present Constitu- 
tion has not provided ? ‘The long catalogue ofobjections 
has been Mentioned, sud what is the foundation of the as- 
sertion, that, in the present system, “there is no relation 
of power and responsibility ?? ‘Phe States, in this House, 
make the clection by the agents of the People, appoint- 
ed cxpressly in view of the exercise of that power, upon 
the happening of the contingency, which makes it neces- 
sary agents, who discharge that duty openly, in the 
presence of their coustitucnts, and of the world, under all 
the most solemn sanctions, human and divine, and retum- 
ing, in half x month, disrobed of all authority, to answer 
to their employers. 

But, the impropriety of suffering ‘the Legislative 
branch to interfere in creating the Executive,” is urg- 
ed. The Legislature, as such, does not concern with 
the act. ‘The Senate have no other power, than to wit- 
ness the: proceedings of the House ; and yet, if it were 
otherwise, it would have the sanction of every State Con- 
stitution in the Union. While many of them provide for 
the election of Governor by the Legislature, in the first 
instance, It is believed, there is not an exception to their 
possessing the power, when a second trial for a choice 
is required. Nor is there, in this, any principle disturb- 
ed, more than in the appointments im the Judiciary, by 
the Executive. The theory, that this must give an un- 
due power to the Executive over the House, as urged 
by the mover of the resolutions, seems to be answered 
by his colleague, (Mr. Drayton) in that part of his ar- 
gument which exhibits all eur dangers, in the undue 
power of the House itself over every thing else, while 
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the whole history of our Government shows, undenia- 
bly, that the People do, in fact, control, as‘ they must, 
both the Executive and Legislative branches of Govern- 
ment, 

_ “The evils of party, and the consequent degradation 
of the dignity of members,” in bein g designated as this or 
that man’s men, is charged upon the present mode of eleg- 
tion.. Onc word, presently, as to how far party is an evil ; 
but, whatever itis, can none be found but in this House— 
und in this House, only, when they make the élection? 
The House did not elect Mr. Madison to the Presidency—- 
nor the Senate the present Chief Magistrate. Our dignity 
is to be saved from the reproach of partizan adherence, by 
not submitting to the “ ear mark,” by refusing the cove- 
nant, “for better for worse.” ; 

That objection tothe present mode of election, so em- 
phatically urged in the dangerous ‘influence of Execu- 
tive smilcs and dinners,” surely merits consideration. The 
arguments deduced from such a source give a character 
to others, with which they are found incompany. They 
show to what the opponents of the Constitution are ré- 
duced, who thus attack it. A giant seizes not a dagger 
of lath, when a weapon, more worthy of his hand, is with- 
in reach. The framers of the Constitution were grave 
men; but, certainly, not so celestial in all their habits, as 
not to have felt, occasionally, the effect of such earthly. 
influences. They were not blind to the danger; but 
they saw, that, in all future time, every generation would 
furnish some men of such sturdy virtue, as would resist 
the power of this argumentum ad ventrem. Without at- 
tempting to state an account of smiles and frowns, I will 
venture to say, that the gentleman, who so solemnly ex- 
hibited this peril, has himself tasted and praised, and 

| justly, too, the Exccutive viands, and yet has preserved 
j his integrity. In the language of this debate, he is him- 
iself ‘a spared monument” of the truth of our forefa- 
| thers’ prophetic vision. 

“But the House will elect that candidate who is not 
the choice of the People.” Surely it would have requir- 
ed no inspiration of the framers of the Constitution to have 
foreseen this, while the power could be exercised, only: 
on the contingency, that the People had made no choice. 
Nor was it intended to confine the election to him who 
should have the plurality of votes, or the Constitution 
would have settled itin a word. And yet, the exercise 
of the right, by the House, is to produce “ruinous dis- 
content.” If we are to indulge in dreams, and visions, 
and schemes, by which a defeated party in an election 
| shall not feel and express discontent, they will not be 
i realized in amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States. They can be accomplished only by an amend- 
ment or a change of the constitution of human nature. 

Let me hasten over these numerous objections. But 
the charge of “ corruption,’ corruption,” cannot be 
omitted, while its repetitions, and its echoes, are still 
sounding in our ears. On this topic, language has been 
used, of this House, and čo this House, which could find 
no application but to the tenants of a Penitentiary of cul- 
prits; language that would be resented by the inhabitants 
of Botany Ray. A speechis reported to have been made 

here, in which it is said, “If we could picture to our ima- 
ginatious a body of hucksters and brokers, ready to pan- 
der to the views of any man, who would recompense them 
most liberally ; anda candidate, whois compelled,in con- 
sequence of want of confidence in his character or fitness, 
on the part of the People, to come to that body for his 
election; is it probable that such an assemblage, under 
such temptations, would be likely to resist contagion ? Is 
it not probable it would yield to such circumstances ?”* 
This, Sir, must have been intended asa description of this 
House, or it was the mere ideal fancy of the orator. If 
the latter, it has nothing to do with this question. if 
the furmer were intended, 1 know of no other crrrobera. 
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tion ofits justice, than that there should be found an in- 
dividual in the Housé, wlio could use such language. The 
“ gentleman. from ‘Tennessee (Mr. Mrrcuetz) has, with 
most detailed minuteness, stated to us the motives which 
lead to corruption ;. the precise offer of the price of wick- 
edness; the arguments urged for it ; the deliberations of 
-the ‘parties; its. acceptance; the consummation of ‘the 
crimei . This was-all fancy, all fiction. of the imagina- 
tion; or it was fact, which neéds no amendment of the 
‘Constitution to remedy., If the gentleman intended to be 
understood in the character of confessor, or States’ evi- 
dence, there is already ample law to rid the House of such 
eoiruption. “If there be in this’ House, an individual, to 
whom that gentleman’s description can be applied,then to 
‘that individual have I not done justice, and he, at least, 
- ‘should,for the reasons urged, vote for this resolution. ‘Those, 
to whom corruption seems to haye presented itself, with 
. Such fascinating attractions, while they banish all princi- 
ple of honesty, appear, also, to have abrogated the old 
` adage, that it can never be practised as “ good pokey.” 
e Whois to practice the bribery? One of three persons 
“selected by the virtuous, “‘intelligent People,” as fit for 
the first office in their gift. -Upon whom? Those Re- 
preséntatives selected by the same People. For what pur- 
_ pose’? To get himself into favor with the People. Does 
, the President wish to strengthen himself with the best ta- 
‘Tents? They need not his offers or his promises—honesty 
secures their object.. Ifhis purpose be the strength of the 
Administration, would he bribe weak men, who alone 
could have an inducement to accept? But, the argument 
has been, that Members of Congress are men, and men 
are imperfect, and, therefore, would do every thing, in 
relation to this subject, with most wicked purposes. As 
an illustration of our imperfection, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Pork) has said, ‘gold has alloy, the snn 
its spots, and even the little company of Apostles its Ju- 
dis.” . And what should be his conclusion? That gold 
be refused as: currency—the sun extinguished—and the 
Christian Religion proscribed. 

The existence of this fearful evil we have been urged 
to believe, by the mover of the resolutions, if not because 
we cannot see it, still, tho’ we cannot see it, with an earn- 
estness to be justified only by the maxim of Saint Austin, 
“credo quia impossibile est.” Iam not of that faith. 
` While the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. STEVENSON) 
discards the idea of the corruption of the House, yet, he 
would adopt this resolution to avoid suspicion. Sir, will 
any public agent hesitate to perform a duty, for reasons, 
which, if applied to him, ‘personally, he would disdain to 
think of fora moment? Or, will any individual, in public 
or private life, refrain from all action, till it shall be impos- 
sible for calumny to impeach his motives? And vet, said 
the gentleman, he would even amend the Constitution, so 
asto exclude Members of Congress from appointments to 
office—and this to elevate the character of the House. What 
sort of elevation of character would be indicated, by an 

~ enactment, that the Members of Congress were unfit, ei- 
+ ther in intelligence or integrity, ‘to be trusted by the na- 
< tion? You would assemble them here, as culprits, witb 
= Collars upon their necks, and their own infumy inscribed 
upon them. The effect of sucha provision would be, 
«either to exclude the best men from Congress, or to com- 
pel the Executive to appoint to office,. those, not the best. 

_ But, suppose men, in every other respect equal, for ma- 
ny offices in the Government, Members of Congress will 
“be better fitted than other persons canbe. This is a 
school to qualify them for- the discharge of duties that 
can no where else be learned so effectually. But how 
would the-exehision of Members of Congress from of- 
fice remedy the supposed evil?) Must you not. also ex- 
8, friends, acquaintances? Is it not 

most-often called upon. to solicit the ap- 


.  Chide’their ‘rela 
-for'them wi 
“pointing p 


/ presented by the People, 


Sane 


| Upon the principle conceded by the advocates ofthe 


resolution, that we are not to alter the Constitution, for 
reasons which the framers of that instrument. might have: 
considered, again ask, which, of all those noticed, ‘are 
new discoveries ? ar ee 

We then come to a consideration of the argument rest, 
ed upon the operation, thus far, of the m. 
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present system, 


“ Time and experience,” said the gentleman from Vi le 


nia, (Mr. Ancura) ‘are the wisest of masters ;” and they ` 


are invoked by the advocates of the resolutions for proof 
of the “total failure” of the Constitution. Ten times has 
it carried us through the election of President—twice. by 
the agency of this House. The first of these was in 1861; 


t gave us Thomas Jefferson for Presidént. It has been 
said, that an attempt was then made to defeat the. elec: 
tion. The attempt failed, and not the Constitution. But 
the form merely, from which all the embarrassment was 
supposed to have arisen, bas been amended, and that 
amendment has given a new : 
this provision. And in what manner did that election, a¢- 


cessity, make a **tyrant and knave” of a person so elect. 
ed? True itis, thui discontent, which we have been taught 
so much to fear, represented him as the destroyer of ow 
institutions, moral, religious, and political; the traitor, 
chaining the destinies of his country to the car of Napo- 
leon—the subject of the vilest calumay and reproach; and 
yet he lives, the admiration of his friends, and, to his for. 
mer enemies, the saint, at whose shtine they are making 
tyrant and knave of this mode of clection, I would it should 
give us none others in all future time. l ee 


made by this House? ¢ Experience is the wisest of mas- 
ters.” { thank my friend “for teaching me that word,” 
We are invited to this, asa 


has been addressed to us. Yet none of the advocates, of 
change have told us what are the proofs of such failure, 
or in what it consists. ‘They haye approached the topie, 
in which was to have been erected the fulfilment of all 
their predictions, from general reasoning, and the con- 
summation of all their evidence, from experience ; and, 
averting their cyes, with apparent horror, have given us 
| only general denunciations. Sir, all the fine spin theo- 
ries with which we have been entertained, it is admitted, 
ishall go for nothing, unless sustained by the procfs of 
practical evil, in the late election, To whatever epithets 
or amputations it may give rise, to this subject then wil I 
speak. 
Without reference to the particular result 

| election of President, 1 savy it was the pr 
the friends of free institutions, that the 
witnessed. Gn that Gay was exhibited 
the competency of this country to sustain the form ot Go- 
verpment it has adopted. Anew proof of the fitness of 
the system for the purposes intended. We hold an an 
nual jubilee, for the Declaration of our Independence; 
but our foes say it was the ebullition of excitement and 
heated passion. We celebrate our achievements in the 
battle-field, and are told that oppression and cruelty, 
compelled us to fight. 
its institutions, amid predictions, that, wher external pres- 
sure is removed, it must, from its heterogeneous charac- 
ter, of itself fall into ruins—that, much as we profess of 
patnotism, and our nation’s glory, throw amongst us the 
apple of discord, and the prize would be abandoned, in 
strife for a. bauble. 
Magistrate took place under the influence of causes, cal 
culated to produce an excite 
again exist, in the same de 


of the isst 
lest day to 
world has erer 
anew proof of 


and what proof of failare has resulted from that election?” 


cording to the repeated assertions in this debate, of ne- 


the daily offerings of a weary pilgrimage. If such be the 


And what is our experience of the only other election 


We boast of our Gorernment and = 


But, Sir, the late election’ of Chief. 


sanction to the principle of ; 


nvit proof of the entire failureof | 
the Constitution ; and, on this, much ardent declamation- 
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select a President—not such men as the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Mrrcuzrt) has shown us would be 
“presented, should the proposed change be adopted. Not 
your mere great men ofa county—Not your prodigies of 
your “croas-roads” and ‘‘court-house yards” —Not men ne- 
ver before known, beyond the reach of their voice, from the 
stump on which they had spouted themselves into politi- 
cal importance. No, Sit. They were distinguished citi- 
zens, cach advocated and supported by friends, nume- 
. rous, sincere, ardent, and determined. Each sustained, 
and opposed, too, by all the feelings and interests, real or 
imaginary, of peographical situation. 

Of these candidates, one was a long'-tried patriot, whose 
talents and public setvices were acknowledged with gra- | 
titude by the nation—one, whose faithfulness and integri- | 
ty had been made illustrious, by the attacks of his ene- 
mies—one, against whom opposition had almost been si-| 
enced, by the very efforts of persecution—a man, whose | 
unyielding Republican principles, are the principles of | 
an undoubted majority of his fellow-citizens—a man, too 
endeared to them by a magnanimo: 
ty, when, on a former occasion, 
of the country to the Executive Chair. Such-was the 
candidate, who came, recommended by names familiar 
throughout all the history of our Republican struggles and 
Republican triamphs. 

Another was he, who so often is styled the second pre- 
server of his country—the conqueror of the conquerors of 
Europe. He, whose name, mingled with acclainations of 
victory, on the field of Orleans—has been repeated and 
echoed, not by the throngs of townsand cities merely, but 
by the retired cottagers on our remotest borders—and this 
at atime, too, when the magic influence of the presence 
ofthe * Nation’s Guest” had aroused every latent spark 
of military ardor throughout the Unioa—had called forth, 
not only the parchment hero, with his unsoiled cpaulettes, 
but had even started the decrepid veteran from his couch 


i 
i 


“ to fight his battles o’er again, 
Shoulder his crutch, and show how fields were won.” 


A time, when the insignia of military rank Possessed more 
preciousness than the relics of the Saints; because such 
had once been worn by the beloved Lafayette. 

Another, was that citizen who, in carl 
called to public service by the personal solicitation of 
Washington, and whose name adorns every page of his 
country’s history, from that period to the present hour: 
A statesman and scholar, educated inthe school of tions, 
and whose pen has vindicated his country’s rights with no 
less fearlessness than force, than the swords cf her heroc 
have avenged their violation. 

The dificult question thus presented, the Constitution- 


2S 


al tribunal decided, by placing the present occupantin the | 


Mxecutive Chair, And, in this, where is the proof of 
fiilure of the Constitution ? 


the 
Let us not substitute our ii 
dividual purposes for the Constitution. ‘Those may have 
failed. Yet, had either of the candidates, proposed tothe 
House, ecn elected, the Constitution would not have 
failed. Is the failure alleged to have been in the manner 
ofthe election ? History furnishes no precedent—no pa- 
rallel, of any body of men, coming to the performance of 
a duty with more solemn impressions of its imp 
and of their responsibil ty. In this Hall there has never 
passed a day marked by more deliberate calmness—in 
which all excitement was unknown—all passion hushed. 
An assembly has no where existed, exhibiting more ele- 
vation of character. The admirers of ancient history, or 
believers in ancient fable, cannot find it, even in the au- 
gust synod of their Gods, on high Olympus. 

Is the failure of the Constitution indicated in an 
sequences of that result ? 
dates exhibited any determi 
They were too worthy the 


? 


Amendment of the Constitution. - 


| ought to chasten the language and feelin 
| Of the Administration, ‘he has said, ‘le 


1s sacrifice to unanimi-| is the authority, so 
urged by a large portion | opinions are perfectly 


voath, had been 
. i i 


ortance, i 


+ 
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had reposed in them. Do the reveller 
grave of King Caucus fear that his 
them from their stools ? 
a reprim 


s over the supposed. 
ghost will rise to push 
"The caucus candidate has given 
and to the petulance of disappointed zeal, that 
gs‘ of opposition. | 
t them be judged 
by their measures.” A declaration that has terrors only 
to the dishonest or incompetent—a sentiment, that may 
everbe uttered as the watch-word of patriotism—the death- 
watch of faction. , : 

Is it apprehended that the hero of Orleans will draw his 
sword, and throw away the scabbard, to demand areversal 
of the decision ? The ardor of conspiracy would have am- 
ple time to cool, in a long march, to seek a leader in the. 
rural retreat of the modern Cincinnatus, or before he could 
be prevailed upon again to remould his ploughshare and 
pruning-hook, 

And what consequences have yet been exhibited, in re- 
lation to the successful candidate, to prove this failure of 
the Constitution ? He holds opinions, to which, high as 
me of us do not assent. But, those 
harmless and powerless, till a ma- + 

jority of both branches of Congress shall approve them. 
Yo that fame, honor, glory, which have been deseribed as 4 
so fascinating, there is no other path, than that of integrity 
and patriotism. His interest, his prosperity, and happi- 
| Ness, are in common with us all; and for his errors, this 
| House, this People, hold the remedy. 
| But, the People are dissatisfied with this mode of elec- 
i tion, and demand a change, has been asserted and reiter- 
| ated in this discussion. What is the proof of it ? Arethey | 
quiet, prosperous, happy ? Sir, when they are as impa- 
| tient of any of our institutions, as they are now represent- 
ed to be, it will not require arguments of six hours—six 
days—six wecks, to convince them of their wretchedness, 
It will be heard, seen, felt, not discovered by any ingeni- 
ous process of abstract reasoning, but made palpable to 
our senses. We have, indeed, the declaration of some - 
| ten or twelve persons, in this debate, that they want a 
change in the Constitution; bat what proof have we of 
the wishes of the remainder of twelve millions? The 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Mrrcnznt) has, indeed, 
told us, that, on his way here, he heard such Opinions cx- 
pressed at the taverns ! If, however, we were disposed 
to surrender our own judgments, to the decision of such 
| tribunals, we have an insurmountable difficulty to encoun. 
į ter: for the gentlemen admits they did not all agree. 

Such a change being demanded, says the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Ancner) we have no discretion, and 
| he is a recreant traitor, who dare refuse. Sir, I make no 
profession of extraordinary regards for the People. Itis 
the hackneyed theme of aristocrats and tyrants. I have 
not, as that gentleman has, staked my political liberty on 
| the conclusion of a syllogism ; and, therefore, claim the 
j right to consider and decide. 1 profess no extraordinary 
| boldness, yet can suppose a case, in which I would dare | 
| resist the demand of the People. “Should they, without 
i an accurate knowledge of our situation, actuated by well 
‘intended, but misguided feelings of philanthropy, demand 
_of us universal emancipation from slavery, knowing the 
| fatal consequences of such an attempt, I would resist, and 
would find, too, that ycutleman approving the “recreant 
i traitor,” for such determination, 

But menaces are among the arguments for the adoption 

' of this resolution—agree to it, says the gentleman from 
| South Carolina, (Mr. McDurrix) or I will call a Con. 
vention, which shall supersede the Constitution.” “The 

| People will not longer submit to be governed by minori- 
ties.” On this subject of minorities, I differ from the gen- 


y con- | teman from Massachusetts, but, I believe, in the terms 
Have the unsuccessful candi- | merely. 1 Á 2 
nation to resist the decision ? | deed, are some of the most important operations of our 
high confidence the People | Government based upon that principle ; and, to remedy 


If this be a Government by minority, then, i 
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: it the gentleman must, in truth, supersede the Constitu- 
nT 


! But itis-not so, -Itis the principle of the majority, 
not of the individuals of any sovereignty, but of the ma- 


jority of sovereignties, that prevails in all the cases cited. 


Wersal 


‘In relation to this. Convention, there need-be no alarm. 
Its character ‘arid its epitaph may be left. to the patriots, 
who; ‘in its time, will do its funeral service. But the har- 


mony that may be expected.in the deliberations of such a 


d Stygian Council, must depend upon the principles 
organization. Will it be upon the principle of uni- 

1 suffrare—that of the right of freeholders only, or 
the three-fifths system ?}. As it is intimated that it is to be 
‘a Convention of great. States only, it should be rémem- 
‘bered that some States, of no small dimensions, are found 
North ‘of a certain, well known line. So unprepared is 


„this Nation for revolution, that even the eloquent des- 


‘eription, by the gentleman from South Carolina, (My. 
Dnarrox) of the horrors of a coming civil war, scarce di- 
rected an-eye to. the entrance of the Hall, to witness the 


` rush of gens .d’armes—not a countenance indicated any 


. sox.) He has deseribed our section of the original 


fears of the guillotine ; but, during the feeling recital of 
itsterrors, with all the illustrations of anarchy in France, 
the Committee preserved a most philosophical composure. 
In truth, all threats of a dissolution of the Union, ure too 
stale even to, attract attention from any quarter; and, least 
of all, do they bring any alarm, when coming from a sec- 
tion, whose salvation is the Union. ‘The movers of Con- 


ever pretence, may read a most solemn warning in the fate 
of all former attempts. The People have too nuch intel- 
ligence, and too much integrity, to enlist under the ban- 
ner of rebellion, whatever may be the ostensible purpose. 

The temptation which lay in my way, to notice so many 
of the arguments urged in support of the first resolution, 
has interfered very much with the fixed purpose with 
which I rose. This has not, however, resulted from any 
conviction that the small States are alone interested in the 
decision ; and, least of all, that they are in a condition to 
seck favor, or ask for mercy. I do, most unhesitatingly, 
disclaim all assent to the views of our condition, as ex! 
bited by the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Iva 


ti- 


teen, asin the situation of the decayed old family mansion, 
and ourselves in such a state of decrepitude, as to be una- 
ble to escape from its falling ruins. If it were so, E would 
not add other proof of dotage, by useless and unheeded 
sup plications for compassion.” No! 1 would rather gather 
around me—not the.robes of office—for the gentieman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Saunpens) has notified us that 
no small States are hereafter to be thus honored, as great 


States only will produce great men ; upon the sound prin- | concerns of the extremes of 


ciple, I suppose, of Doctor Jobnsow’s parody, that, “who 


drives fat oxen, must himself be fat”’—but, i would gather | 


around me such robes as poverty may have left, and fah, 
at léast, with decency. I would that the gentleman’s 
eloquent description had corresponded better with fact. 
I would rather have heard him say, in truth, of our 
country, 
© Tis a rough land of earth, and stone, and tree, 
Where breathes no eastied lord, nor caibh Shave ; 
Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands : 
And friends will tind a weleome—foes a gre 
A land, which, if it wake not all the classic associ ions 
of the scholar, yet has its plains and its mountain pusses, 
consecrated to patriotism ‘and to valor. A Jand, spil pes- 


rees 


sessed by the sons of those sires, who would have scorn. | tone. TI 
ed to flatter Neptune for hig trident, or Jove for his 
‘to thuader, ‘They rest their Tights upon the 


ro. tk ; the’ principles of 

Justice and the Constitution. They will not consent 

bold them in charity, nor will they abandon themt 

ftar; ‘or yield them to force. 
Tt has been ‘my. purpose to noti i 

A a My purp ice hastily, and could 
low myself to da 01 


} It would probably take awa 


| adhere to the present system. 


tojor laudanum—both were poison.” 
n through Í used to excess. 


namore, some of the errors in the yaun- i ed forth ; th 


ciples assumed by the advocates. of the resolution, ag ay. 
phed to the condition of man, and the condition of the 
States, at the formation of the Constitution :.to examine 
the theoretical objections now urged against . that instru. 
ment, upon the concession that they must be such as were 
not considered by its framers, and to consider what proofs 
of the failure or success of our present form of Govern. 
ment, are exhibited by the test of our experience-of its 
operation. : : tee eC 
Having, on this part of the subject, trespassed much, 
very much, beyond my intention, r will forbear whatit. 
was My purpose to have siygested in relation to the s : 
cond resolution, which declares the expediency. of taking 
from the States, the right to determine, for themselves 
upon the district, or general ticket system, This, ‘the 
more cheerfully do, from my conviction, that the impolicy 
of such a resolution has been most triumphantly “demon. 
strated by the arguments of many gentlemen to which we 
hare listened, and particularly from my collesoue (Mr. 
Wrippte) This right of each State to determine forit: 
self the question of districts, or not, was retained: by the 
States among the powers not conceded to the Genera 
Government. It has been shewn to be one of important. 
concernment to the States, and the objections raised wit. 
from the involved doctrine of minorities and majorities, 
have been most successfully stripped of their fallacy, 
i Permit me, however, a word upon one of the objections 


“ventions to “ supersede the Constitution,” under what- | urged against this change—its tendency to consolidation; 


j and also upon an objection to the present system—its ten. 
dency to perpetuate the evils of party. Consolidation 
says the mover of the resolution; ** it is all a phantem??. © 
If so, the gentleman may be assured it comes “asa spint 
of health’—**it isan honest ghost 2? If there be a dan.. 
ger, greater than all others, to which this Government is 
exposed, this is that peril. ‘Che tendency of our institu. 
tions to this result, can be denied only by those who have 
shut their eyes to the events daily passing before them, 
Its fatality can be doubted only by such as have blinded 
their intcilect also. Ifthe records of our legislation did. 
not hourly exhibit proofs of the propensity of the great 


| central power to draw all others to itself we have only to 


| look at the docket of another Department of Government, 


which holds its sessions in this builkling, to see even the 
right of trial by jury merged, in the pretence of exercising , 
admiralty jurisdiction, in cases where that jurisdiction, in 


j those who claim to exercise it, can rest on no better au- 


thority than their right, as the first discoverers of it, Bure- 
ly, there nex “no ghost to come from the grave,” to 
warn Us of thé fate of this Government, when the fecal ad- . 
ministration of justice, and the r -gulation of the municipal 
this Union, shall be transferred 
here. While construction seems evcry where to be has: 
tening that event, L will not consent to yield even a nomi- 
nal right of the States. 

The compulsion upon the States to adopt the district 
system, is urged as a removal of the evils of party excite.’ 
ment—the destruction of the power of caucus, and the 
banishment of all political jugglers, <8 
y much of the excitement 
eis, by the general ticket, 
h all thé energies of all 
For this reason alone, b would 
This Government has 
from party excitement, but much from the 
It is essential to the existence of our institu- 
ne gentleinan from Massachusetts, : Mr. Eventrr} 


of an election. Now, a whole St 
to be lost or won. And it calls f 
the parties in the contest, 


nothing to fear 
want of it. 


power | speaking of geographical and domestic parties, said he 


would not dispute * which was most deleterious, arsenic 
So is bread, whea 
‘Of the evils of the excess of party, I, too, 
have some remembrance. Records furnish undisputed 
proofs. I have seen the phials of its bitterest wrath pout 
e evilsof party, in its worst frm aad greatest 


pene rane penetrate 
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excess, have been exhibited in that State, so often referred 
to, that I will not, in this connexion, name it; yet the 
game gentleman admits, that, in that great-State, we sce 
only its multiplying institutions for charity, forscience, for | 
the arts, for social improvement : her Western paradise 
of abundance and plenty ; and the-glory of the age, her | 


great Canal, And the completion ofthat magnificent 

work, has been hastened, perhaps half a century, by the 

very struggles of party. We have all seen the occasional 

desolation of the conflicts of the elements; yet, shall we 

wish “the waves were dead,” * the tides were in their 

grave,” because the Ocean cannot always be lashed into 
obedience ? Shall we suppress the breeze, lest it visit 
some fair form too roughly ? Check the fountains, that 
the nervous sensibility of the hypochondriac may not be 
disturbed by the murmur ofthe rivulet ? 

L cannot make. myself- believe that our praises or re- 
proaches of Caucus, even when dignified with the attri- 
butes of royalty, are not out of place in this. Hall; but, it 
has been made so prominent a subject of discussion, in 
connexion with the proposition before us, I must be per- 

- mitted to say, that, although Edid not attend the late Cau- 
cus here, I refrained from no constitutional scruples upon 
the subject. Neither did I enlist under the banners of any 
ove of the twenty-four petty princes of the blood, who, 
de nocte in, noctem, held their counsels in the obscure ca- 
verns of this place, to conspire against their much abused 
sovereign, i 

All the terrors which have been exhibited, in debate, | 
af the evils of Caucus, and the influence of political jug- 
glers, rest upon the assumption of the ignorance or wick- 
edness of the People. If they be intelligent and virtuous, i 
then let your jugglers juggle, and your magicians prove | 
their spells and incantations; they are harmless, unless | 
the People, like Sampson, are lulled to slumber. Their | 
danger is not in excitement, but in that indifferent Icthar- | 
gy, which precedes the sleep of death. Then will come | 
that political darkness, of which may truly be said— 

i “It was not al) a dream ; 

The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 


Did wander darkling through the cternal space, 
Rayiess and pathless,” 


| 
Phat stillness—that dead political calm, which is at-| 
tempted to be produced by changes of the Constitution, i 
if ever effected, will be more fatal to our institutions than 
even the viclence of faction, in the worst forms in which ! 
it can exist jn such a community as ours. We ought not, ; 
by fixing our attention upon speculations concerning pet 
fect forms of Government, to lose sight of the principi: of 
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The successful operation of our Goverment, thus far, 
should not lead us, in our exultation, to believe it so set- 
tled and permanent, thal we may venture safely to-test it 
with all sorts of untried schemes. In the triumph of its 
anticipated perpetuity, a gentleman near me exulted, even 
in the language of Napoleon, in his pride.. Let us take 
with that, too, its instructions. . It was, when receiving 
adoration from the Mamclukes, on. the plaitis of Egypt, 
that the conqueror exclaimed, “forty centuries shall look 
down from yonder pyramids upon our achievements ;” and 
yet, less than one-fourth of one of those periods found him 
chained in mid Ocean to a desolate rock.’ i . 

We are reminded that our fathers here kindled the 
beacon fire of liberty, while our foes still predict that it ig . 
but the transient flash ofa meteor, soon to leave the werld 
in deeper gloom. We glory to see its blaze, in our own 
time, gleaming along the mountains of our Southern he- 
misphere, and even penetrating the darkness of European 
despotism. May it continue to burn with a purer and a 
brighter flame, till, when the tide of war and desolation 
abate, its light, reflected from the whole arch of Heaven, 
shall remain, the bow of peace and of liberty to the eman- 
cipated nations of the Earth. sg ee 

Mr. McDUFFIE then observed, that he had expected 
and intended, according to the understanding yesterday, 
to have addressed the Committee to-day in reply to the 
several gentlemen who had spoken in opposition to the 
resolutions—but, as the remarks of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire had greatly exceeded the time he had 
anticipated, he must defer his reply ti] to-morrow. 

Some conversation took place between Messrs. BART- 
LETT, McDUFFIE, and WEBSTER, the result of which 
was, that an cHort should be made to close this discussion’ 
to-morrow. 

Mr. COOK then addressed the Committee in favor of 
taking the Presidential election from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and ot the adoption of the resolution (which 


| he offered yesterday, and was afterwards withdrawn. 


Mr, COOK concluded his remarks about three o'clock, 
when, on motion of Mr. McDUFFLE, the Committee rose, 


Frinay, Mancu 31, 1826. | 
NAVY YARD AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. BARTLETT offered the following’: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 


i structed to inquire into the expediency of discontinuing 


the establishment of the Navy Yard and Naval Station at 
Philadelphia. 


Ee eh Ate CV e A olay [Geen (mislead oh ee Gate 
Constitution ; it isin the intelligence and integrity of tlie! soot aor ten ae he nA a bed euimednc 
People; and, asit has been well said, that “he who makes | power of tasaton: over the Navy Yard in question : ihe 
n spito a raed " : A J PLAG hare it Saale a Ken 7 us 
ae bape ied 7 2 o'Dlades oP gorn S oap eee Hit had been resisted by the Navy Department, until, at 
ee ee G TAC spec ve “ans; emay ‘been threatened with seizure, and last year the tax had 
as justly add, that he who shall suggest one practical ini- | been actually paid, to the amount of $700. In order to 
“oveniehntin thes o z e aducath 4 Pa a ss i ° mg te ` 
proren tian ery ien p conme sehol gaycatione wih avoid „al future contest on a subject of this nature, he 
ie of lie Aleut nan he Abbe Sicyes on cither! thought it was worth an inquiry whether this establish- 
skie he autic, ime atter be remove ; he 2 
By the mover ofthe resolutions, we were exhorted, and i iene pag: E EAPN w < nore ee i a an S 
by the gentleman from -Maryland (Mr. WORTHINGTON fe Us Re ge ey oe, E E 
y me 8 n nan font N aryland (Mr. THINGTON) tthe Union. 
again solemnly invoked, to look back through the gloom | Mr. BUCHANAN resisted the passage of the resolu- 
ast y cel a Jess ai o ayes of Ormer ia: . . . + bý k 
1 t Sisto tae lessons from the graves of all former i tion, and asked for further information. Ho thought that 
epublics. Sir, if we are now well, and prosperous, and | it would be rash to order even an inquiry in removing a 
happy, and are urged to make experiments upon our Con- | useful public establishment, before the bature and cir- 
RS cS may aod an admonition upon the more mo- cumstances of the case were more accurately known. if 
oen om ae 5 ee a of empyricism : “Í was any serious difficulty existed, it admitted of a remedy. 
ell—would be better—amhere.” We need not apply | Mr. BARTLETT explained the case more fully, on 


Femedies to anticipated evils... When they come, the Peo- | which : 
‘ple are not compelled to waitour movements : they have,| Mr. BUCHANAN, expressing a doubt as to thean- 
m their own hands, the means-and the power of applying | thority for taxing the Navy Yard, thought this was yathér 
them. PES agg tT - +a question for judicial decision than for inquiry by the 


* 
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Committee on Naval Affairs. The claim must have been 


sët up. by the tax gatherers of the County of Philadelphia; 
‘and, if they had transcended their duty, the laws would 
furnish a remedy... : 

"Mr: SPRAGUE. thought no further information was ne- 
cessary to justify the passage of the resolution. One 
thing the House knew, that taxes had been demanded 

“and paid on property of the United States, in Pennsylva- 
nia, and that this had not happened at any other naval 
station. He wished to know whether this was right, and, 
for'that purpose, he would send the inquiry to a Commit- 
tee.’. As to making this a subject of judicial investigation, 
and fighting’ out the ‘quarrel, if any had arisen, it was 
what he wished to avoid ; and he therefore thought the 
inquiry was a very proper one. 3 

. < Mr: WURTS took a similar view of the subject to that 

- of Mr, BUCHANAN. This tax had never been attempt- 
ed to be levied by the City of Philadelphia; and if any 
such effort had been made, it must have been by some of 

. the petty corporations around the City; he was convinc- 
ed‘that if the proper steps had been taken by the De- 
partment, the matter would never have been heard of in 
this House. The power to tax was a proper subject for 
the Judiciary Committee, and the jadgment of the House 
on this subject ought to be communicated to the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania. 

Mr, STORRS moved the following amendment : 

* That the Secretary of the Department of the Navy 
be directed to communicate to this House any information 
which exists in that Department, which mav show whe- 
ther taxes have been imposed or paid in the Navy Yard 
near the City of Philadelphia.” 

Mr. INGHAM made some further remarks in explana- 
tion ; when, on motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the resolution 
and amendment were laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The House then resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. McLANE, of 
Delaware, in the Chair, on the resolutions for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution. © 


Mr. McDUFFIE addressed the Committee in support į 


cause of truth must ultimately prevail before that:preag 
and august tribunal that is to pronounce upon our delitie: 
rations here—a just, an impartial, and a final judgment: 
Those who have attentively looked into the history of hg. 
tions, must have been struck with the fact, that, in the 
progress of every country there are certain great eras; of 
very rare occurrence, marked by fundamental, often: by 
revolutionary changes, upon which the national character 
and destiny essentially depend. In these great emergens. 
cies, those who follow the cold counsels of timid pru: 
dence, avoid, to be sure, the hazards of the enterprise; 
and remain in security; but it is an inglorious ‘secarity; 
History keeps no record of such men; while those who. 
have the sagacity to understand the crisis, the wisdom to 
devise the appropriate remedy, and the energy to-apply 
it, stand high upon the eminences of fame,’ and ‘their 
names are justly consecrated in the memory of succeeding’ 
ages. It is, sir, a just dispensation ; and should stimu. 
late the friends of the great reform we are. now.attempt.: 
ing to effect, to redoubled exertions. was CERE 
Whatever may be the immediate issue of our present 
deliberations, I feel the strongest consolation in the belief 
that I shall live to see the period when there will be 
scarcely any difference of opinion-upon these great prin: 
ciples, in defence of which we have now to contend with 
all the influence of power, all the subtleties of sophistry, 
and all the artifices of rhetoric, I trust, sir, that I know 
what is due to those who occupy the high places of au- 
Giority, as well as what becomes my own dignity as- a Re- ` 
presentative of the People. But gentlemen have them: 
selves brought this discussion to an issue, which I have 
used every effort to avoid, but from which 1 certainly shall 
not shrink. They must not, therefore, expect of me the 
ceremonious complaisance and the courtly smoothness of . 
the drawing room. This is neither the place nor the ot- 
casion for the exhibition of empty and unmeaning and 
hypocritical professions. Believing, as I sincerely do; 
that the future purity of the Republic, and the preserva: 
tion of our liberties, are essentially involved in the free 
exposure and practical illustration of the vices of the ex- 
isting scheme of clecting the President, I will discharge 
my duty with firmness, however painful may be the task. 


of the amendments—and in reply to the several speeches | And though 1 have certainly no ambition to figure in the 


made in opposition to him, as foilows : 

Mr. Cuairman: I feel most deeply sensible of the diffi- 
culties by which I am surrounded, and of the painful and 
embarrassing responsibility of the position {I occupy, in 
relation to this important proposition. If it had not been 
all along apparent, from the very nature of things, it is 


now placed beyond doubt by the course and character of | 


the arguments urged in opposition to the proposed 
amendment, that he who attempts, under any circumstan- 
ces, to effect a fundamental change of existing institu- 
tions, particularly if the object of that change is to divest 


character of Hotspur, I will at least follow his admonition — 


| in this :—fall where it may, PH * tell the truth, and shame 


the Devil.” 

In reference to the general conduct and character of 
the argument in opposition to the proposed amendment, 
I must be permitted to say, that not a single gentleman 
who has spoken in opposition to both resolutions, has 
met my arguments fairly, or pretended to answer them 
as they were really presented. Sir, I have been for seven 
years of my life engaged in the constant practice of the 
law—a profession in which every body knows it is the 


those of power who have been in the habit either of using | duty of the advocate to vindicate right and wrong indif 


or abusing it—undertakes, if not a rash and hazardous, 
certainly an Herculean task. He must not only encounter 
the intrinsic difficulties inseparably connected with the 
merits of every such proposition, by vanquishing objec- 
tions which naturally present themselves even to the 
most dispassionate understandings ; but he must encoun- 
ter and vanquish those very passions and prejudices by 
which the judgments of men are most liable to be dis- 
turbed and perverted, in the conduct of political affairs. 
The fears, too, of the timid, and the inertness of the indo- 
lent, ave principles always enlisted on the side of existing 
“institutions : for there is a ready casuistry, by which we 
easily persuade ourselves that whatever may be the im- 
perfections of the existing system, they are the work of 
our forefathers, and we are not responsible for their con- 
tinuance.. Under these circumstances, I should be almest 
` induced to give. up the contest, as hopeless, were it not 
‘for the conviction, deeply impressed upon me, that the 


x 


ferently, by every argument or artful appeal that can 
affect the judgments, the passions, or the prejudices, of 
men ; Lhave been engaged in the defence of many dey 
perate cases of guilt, and have witnessed the defence 
many more ; but I solemnly declare, that in the whole 
course of my practice, I never have witnessed, in any- 
case, a more unbroken tissue of naked and undisguised i 
sophistry, than I have on this occasion heard from almost 
every gentleman who has opposed both resolutions; ot 
to speak out plainly, what can be no longer disguised, 
who has stepped forward as the champion of the Adminis: 
tration, charged with the duty of presenting its views and 
vindicating its purity. In expressing this general opin- 
ion upon the arguments of my opponents, I claim not the 
prerogative of pronouncing judgment. What I bave alr, 
leged, I hold myself bound to prove; and, if I am not 
grossly deceived, the task will not be difficult. = 
The honorable gentleman from New York, (Mr 
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Sronrs). opened his address by warning us not to tread, 
with unhallowed feet, on the hôly ground of the Constitu- 
tion; and every gentleman who has followed in his wake, 
has favored the Committee with a grave and portentous 
homily on the sacredness of the Constitution, the wisdom 
of our ancestors, and the danger of innovation. ‘These, 
sir, are the hackneyed and thread-bare arguments—the 
**stale, flat, and unprofitable,” common places, by which 
the minions of power, in all ages of the world, have at- 
tempted, and, generally, with too much success, to main- 
tain and perpetuate its corruptions and abuses. I was 
not, therefore, surpfised to hear them repeated, with all 
the changes which could be rung upon them, on the'pre- 
sent occasion. They are perfectly characteristic, and 
precisely what I anticipated. But I confess, sir, that I 
was not prepared to hear the extraordinary doctrine ad- 
vanced by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Evzrerr) on this subject : a doctrine which, though 
Ihave paid some little attention to the history and philo- 
sophy of Government, it has been my lot to hear, for the 
first time in my life, advanced on the floor of the Ameri- 
can Congress. No, sir, I did not expect to hear, in an 
age distinguished for its improvements in political science, 
and in the popular ‘branch of the freest Government on 
carth, a doctrine which even the FY/mars of the Old World 
did not dare to advance, as an offering at the shrine of 
` despotic power, when the “ divine right of Kings” was 
assumed as the only legitimate basis of Government. 
What isit, sir? That it is unconstitutional to amend the 
Constitution; or, as the gentleman in another place ex- 
pressed it, in a more philosophical and imposing form, it 
1s incompetent for political functionaries to assume that 
the Constitution, from which they derive tbeir existence, 
is imperfeet. As this strange and startling proposition is 
‘in direct. contradiction both to the letter and common 
sense of the Constitution, I shall certainly not gravely set 
about refuting it by argument. It hag at least the advan- 
tage of being beyond the reach of that weapon. But, as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, in the close of his 
speech, alluded to a possible contingency in which he 
would lay his head at the footstool of some paternal des- 
pot, as the recreant citizen of a recreant Republic, 1 
would respectfully suggest to him a course more condu- 
cive, if not to his happiness, at least to bis political ad- 
vancement. It is understood that the Emperor Alexan- 
der invited Jahn Cleves Symmes, the celebrated author 
of the theory of concentric spheres, to visit his dominions 
with a view to prosecute discoveries in the interior world; 
and, as the political discovery of the gentleman from Mas- 
saciusctts is of infinitely more importance 
Alliance. than the physical discovery 
think T may venture to assure him that 
be hailed in Russia, by the successor of Alexander, as a 
most auspicious event. Yes, sir, if the gentleman will 
undertake to establish in Europe, the proposition which | 
lie has: maintained here, that it is unconstitutional to re- 
form the abuses of ‘Government, he will do more to se- 
cure the thrones. of legitimate Sovereigns, than all their 
counsellors united. And it is not too much to anticipate | 


his presence would 


that Pozzi de Borgo will be displaced, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts installed as the Prime Minister of the 
Holy League, with all the dazaling insignia of ‘stars and 
garters.” For, undoubtedly, a stronger title could not 
be. presented for the -gratitude and confidence of the 
*“muild, parental, and beneficent desputs” of Europe, than 
the establishment of a do¢trine that would forever secure 
them against the annoying projects of political reformers. 
It would. be regarded, and justly regarded by them as a 
political panacea. ae ie 
An honorable gentleman ‘from New Hampshire, (Mr. 
Barrierr) has attempted to: turn the grave. propositions 
1 have had the honor to submitinto ridicule, by assimilat- 
3ng thera 


to. the injudicious tampering with quack-medi-t a time when nothing short- 


cines, by which persons afflicted with the dyspepsia or 
hypochondria are but too apt to destroy their constitu- 
tions, and endanger their lives ; and he has been pleased 
to hold up as a warning to theoretical projectors the cele- 
brated Italian cpitaph, “Lwas well; I would be better; 
Tam here.” This will- all do very well, Sir, if the gen- 
tleman means only to be witty; but if he aspires to any, 
thing more, I would admonish him that wit hardly evér ` 
happens to be wisdom, even when -it is not borrowed. | It 
is true, sir, that persons afflicted with imaginary diseases 
often destroy themselves by injudicious remedies. © But 
what is the inference the gentleman means to.deduce 
from it? Will he, therefore, abolish the use of medicine 
altogether, in cases of real disease? If he is not prepar- 
ed to go that far, his analogy proves nothing; if he is, he . 
furnishes a striking example himself of the theoretical 
quackery which he so learnedly imputes to others. Tad. - 
mit, sir, that habitual tampering with the Constitution, 
with a view to attain impracticable perfection, or to-ob- 
viate slight or imaginary evils, is characteristic of weak- 
ness ; but it no more foliows from this, that he who pro- , 
poses an amendment is of course a wild atid visionary 
projector, than it does that he who opposes it is a wise 
and practical statesman. 3 ie 
It often happens, Mr. Chairman—and it is the source of À 
most of the errors committed in the management of hù- 
man affairs—that things which are intrinsically most dis- 
similar, have a strong exterior resemblance. Tolly itself 
sometimes assumes the guise of wisdom, and struts with 
such a mysterious air of mock majesty, as to impose even 
upon persons of good discrimination. ‘To use the lan- 
guage of an admirable delincator of hursan character ; 
“ There grea sort of men, ` 

Who do a wilful stillness entertain, 

On purpose to ie dressed in an opinion 

Or wisdom, gravity, profound conceit.” 
Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do know such men, who, there. 
fore, only are reputed wise for saying nothing.” “The 
same principle applies to action as well as to speech, 
Many a man imagines himself a sage, merely because he 
stands stills, shakes his head, loks wise, and exclaims, 
“Don’t touch the Constitution; it is the work of our 
ancestors.” And if he has got by rote a few such phrases 
as © Utopian scherne,” and “ visionary theory,” which he 
can repeat like a parrot, in reference to a proposition he 
is incapable of comprehending, he feels himself fully au- 
thorized to assume the high prerogative of sitting in judg. 
ment upon others, and pronouncing them mere specu. 


| lative politicians, whose visionary schemes look well in 
to the Holy | theory, but will never do in practice.” Such, sir, are the 
of Mr. Symmes, I | terms i 


a which every whipstcr, even of a ne Wspaper poli- 
tician, enlisted in the service of the Administration, has 
spoken of the preposed amendment and itsauthors. Nor 
do they stop here. The most unworthy motives are as- 
cribed to its advocates—disappointed hopes and ambitious 
expectations. Yes, sir, almost every ministerial editor in 
the Union, from the highest pretender to the lowest dri- 
viller who deals out scurrility “ by authority”’—the whole 
pack, ‘the little dogs and all’—are unkennelled and let 
loose at our heels, yelping out the everlasting cries of 
‘*faction !” ‘ opposition !” “innovation 1” 

So far as relates to my own motives, I haye it fortunate- 
ly in my power to repel these unjust and factious imputa- 
tions—not by empty. professions. of disinterested patriot- 
ism, which are equally at the command of the vicious and 
the virtuous politician—but by a brief historical recur- 
rence to my course of conduct in relation to this very pro- 
position. The first time I ever raised my voice ina de- 
liberative assembly, as far back as' seven years ago, in the 
Legislature of the State I have the honor to. represent, it 
was to vindicate the very same doctrines I haye herë 
maintained on this subject... More than two years ago, at 
of the gift of ‘second sight 


` ‘merit in favor of an amendment of the Constitution, se- 


. are now considering. 


. was made of the subject. 
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éould have foreseen the political combinations and events | 
that’have since taken place, I introduced into this House | 
resobitions of precisely the same import with those we | 
I was then told, that, as we were | 
on the eve of a Presidential election, it was not the pro- 
per time to’decide upon a fundamental proposition so in- 
timately connected with it. I have a friend near me who 
knows with what reluctance I yielded to these considera- 
tions. But I did yield to them, and no final disposition 
It is evident, therefore, that 
my opinions upon this question can have no possible 


connexion with past disappointments ; though it is cer- 


tainly true, as I shall have occasion to state more fully, 
before I conclude, that all my previous impressions were 
atrengthened and confirmed by the occurrences of the 
recent election. 


Having said thus much of my own political consistency, | 


it may not be amiss to examine a little into the political 
consistency of others, that we may see whether they also 
-tan -abide the test of ‘a brief historical recurrence.” 


From this examination it will be, at least, apparent, that 


tutional effort to secure the adoption of this very amend- 


> case with the President? 


' breach of good faith, if he afterwards abandons those 


` ences: Ist. 


-directly under his eye, upen the express ground that he 


the conduct and character of-public men have not mate- 
rially changed for the better since the days of Caius Ma- 
tius : but “that those who have attained the high offices 


of the State,” entertain now, as they did then, “ very dif- | plishment of a hope, the fuilure of which wiil be the ruin : 


ferent opinions from what they professed before their 
promotion.” I think I can demonstrate, to the satisfac- 
tion of every impartial man, that the present Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States came into power under the 
most solemn obligaticns of good faith to use every Consti- 


ment, against which it is now but too apparent the whole 
power and influence of his Administration are directed. | 
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President in the hands of the People.” Sadly. “f 
Clay should be elected, he and his friends will be hou 
by a regard for consistency, if by no political consider 
tions, to pursue the same course. If there: were-no ather 


been stated would be sufficient. We sincerely beli 
that an election by the People, in the. worst posa 
mode that could be devised by those whose object was: 
devise the best, would be infinitely preferable to thebest. 
possible mode of electing a President, in which Congress 
or the State Legislatures have any concern.” mode 
Referring to an article in which the editors of the In. 
telligencer had expressed an earnest hope that a uniform 
system of voting by districts would be established before: 
another Presidential term should elapse, the Journal:of 
25th August contains the following commentary ; 0-0 
“ We presented it to our readers, with a strong expres. 
sion of our entire concurrence in its sentiments.” («jf 
the editors of the National Intelligencer are sincerey.as 
we believe they are, in the expression of their earnest 
hope, they are bound by conscience, by honor, by patri 
otism, to give their support tosome other candidate, from. 
whom and whose friends may be confidently anticipated 
every effort to accomplish, ‘and, indeed, the actual accom 


of this nation, and finally of the cause of free government 
throughout the world.” a 
Deeply as I have felt, sir, on this subject, I have used 
no Janguage stronger than this. ‘I'he Journal of 19th Oc- 
tober, contains the following : ets 
“The Chief Magistrate, when elected, has the whole, 
patronage of the nation in his hands, and may reward, _ 
with honor or profit, those whe have been active imhis ~ 


Yes, sir, the late King of France, when restored to the | elevation. Thus, when the power of choosing is cxercised: 


$ | 
throne of his ancestors, was not more clearly bound to! 


give a Constitutional Government to his subjects, than 
the President of the United States is bound to support 
this amendment. ‘The obligation of Louis XYHIth grew | 
out of his proclamation, declaring that a limited Constitu- 
tional monarch; should be established. How stands the 
We ali know that the Presi-! 


dent of the United States dces not communicate with the 
People on such subjects by proclamation. In this coun- 
try, asin England, the views and principles of high pub- 
lic functionaries are ascertained by consulting the semi- 
official declarations of the newspapers which they select 
‘as their organs. Now, the fact is notorious, that, during 
the year preceding Mr. Adams’s election, the National 
Journal of this city was universally recognized, both by 
his friends and opponents, as the advocate of his preten- 
‘sions and the organ of his views. I find no fault with 
him on this account; but E do contend, that when a can- 
didate for popular favor permits himself to be supported 
for the highest office in the gift of the People, by a press 


holds certain principles, and will endeavor to cause cer- 
tain measures to be adopted ; he is guilty ofa flragrant 


principles, and exerts his influence to defeat those mea- 
sures. We shall be able to decide, by the extracts to 
which I now solicit the attention of the Committee, how 
faithfully Mr. Adams has adhered to the promise by which 
he ascended to power. : 

In the National Journal of the 10th of August, 1824, 
are these authoritative declarations: “ Facts and infer- 
That if Mr. Crawford should be elected, we 
cannot expect from him or from his friends, any move- 


curing to the People the right and power of electing the 
President of the United States. Qdly. If Mr. Adams 
should be elected, we think we may safely affirm our be- 
Tief, that he will conscientiously and firmly do all that it 
thay be proper for-him ‘to do, to sectire the election of the 


by afew, they may be tempted from the patit of duty, and 
induced to vote in opposition to the popular will.” What 
a prophetic foresight of ‘coming events P? 

On another occasion, (August 10) we have this stron 
denunciation of conduct, since vindicated by the same au- 
thority ; * When the voice of the People is proclaimed, 
the Representative, if he be true to his trust, is bound to 
respond to that voice, and give it its full effect ; if hedo 
not, he no longer represents the People, but is an aristo- 
crat and usurper”? And again, November 18, “Is the 
public servant under no obligation to respect the will of 
his constituents? Canit be doubted that those who have 
thus usurped and trampled on the rights of the Pcople, 
would, were it in their power, put down the sovereignty 
of the People, and confederate with the Holy AHance, 
to maintain their usurpations ?? Such are the unsparing 
terms in which Mr. Adams, tbrough his semi-official organ, 
unwittingly denounced, by anticipation, the means by 
which be has “usurped and trampled on the rights ofthe. | 
People.” These are not my words, sir; “ ont of his own 
mouth will I conden him.” ‘fo show the strong and 
decided opinion formerly entertained of the district sys- 
tem, I quote from the Journal of the 20th November; 
“ Let the right of choice be given directly to the People 
in districts ; there can be then no cavilling about what is, 
and what is not, the will of the People ; and, above all, . 
let the mode of election, whatever it be, be uniform 
throughout the United States. It is thus, only, that the 
rights of the majority can be properly secured.” l 

Such, sir, were the avowed principles of Mr. Adams, 
while a candidate ; principles directly hostile to his sub- 
sequent practices. By adverting to the letter of accept- 
ance which he addressed to the committec of this House, 
which announced to him the fact of his clection, it will be 
seen that, at that period, he still felt the obligation of the 
pledge which had been given to the nation, and was still 
disposed to do homage to the principles which had been 
violated in his election, Referring to the circumstance.of 
his election, by a minority, he said: “In this state of 
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things, “ could my refusal to accept the trust thus dele- 
gated to me, give'the immediate opportunity fo the People 
to form and express, with a nearer approach to unanimity, 
the object ‘of their preference, T should not hesitate to 
decline the acceptance of this eminent: charge. -But the 
Constitution itself has not so disposed of the contingency. 
which would arise in the event of my refusal.” And in 
his inaugural address’ we have this strong declaration of 
his political faith = * That the will of the People is the 
source, and their happiness the end, of all legitimate go- 
vernment on earth; that the best security for the benefi- 
cence, and the best guarantee against the abuse of power, 
consists in the freedom, the purity, and the frequency of 
popular elections, are articles of faith, in which we are all 
how agreed,” : 

What construction are we to put upon this language > 
With the notorious fact before us that the President and 
his prime Minister are using every effort to prevent the 
adoption of the proposition to take the election from this 
House and give it to the People, can we believe it to be 
sincere? Can’ we, in fact, regard it in any other light 
than as an insulting mockery—a hypocritical offering at 
the violated shrine of the Constitution? They grossly 
underrate the intelligence of the American People who 
suppose they can be deceived by such ‘* paltering” arti- 
fices, “which keep the promise to the ear and break it to 
the sense.” . 

I shail now proceed to show that, by some strange fa- 
tality, not only the President himself, but his prominent 
and leading supporters, editorial and congressional, have 
‘undergone a most extraordinary change of opinion on this 
very subject. The Journal, which had recently denounced 
as “f aristocrats and usurpers” those Representatives who 
did not “respond to the voice of the People, and give it 
its full effect,” suddenly changed its principles on the 
formation of the coalition between Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Clay, and eulogised the latter gentleman for his « indepen- 
dence” in ‘disregarding the request of the Kentucky Le- 
gislature, and te known and undisputed will of the Peo- 
ple of that State. But the change which has taken place 
in the editorial organ of the Administration, is not more 
striking than that which is exhibited in the gentleman 
fram New York, (Mr. Srours) who is put forward on this 
occasion, in the front rank, as their champion on this 
floor. Two years ago, when I introduced these very re- 
solutions, they were referred to a select committee, of 
which the gentleman from New York was a member zand 
I then found him my most strenuous and ardent coadjutor. 

‘So restless and active was his patriotic zeal in the cause, 
that L had at one time consented to an arrangement, by 
which he was to have opened the debate in favor of this 
ameudment, as, to my utter surprise, he recently opened 
it in the opposition. It would, perhaps, be regarded as; 
an officious intermeddling with State secrets, if I were to 
ask ‘the gentleman from New York to explain the process 
by which ‘he hasbeen converted from the error of his 
ways, and received into communion with the true Catholic! 
church, No, sir, Twill not ask the gentleman “to give in 
his experience?” That would be unfair. A politician has | 
an undoubted right to: change his opinion; and it would 
»bé pushing the figure: entirely too far to insist upon his 
giving a reason for it.” This would be establishing a sort of 
` moral inquisition, tending directly to abridge the freedom 
of change, which, to sone politicians, is not less important 
than the freedom. of speech. Besides, sir, the gentleman 
from New York is supported by high authority; and it 
‘would be illiberal.to suppose that he had not at least as 
good reasons for his change; as the President of the United 
> States, or the editor of the National Journal. And as the 
gentleman ‘from New York, subsequent to the date of the’ 
` heretical opinions which he has tow discarded, has-been 


initiated into-the mysteries “of can -électoral conclaye—in 


which, according to the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
You. T1295 ae RIN 


(Mr. BartreTT) the members of this House acted with 
the dignity and majesty: of Gods—it is but fair to presume 
that the gentleman from New York has become attached 
to this mode of choice, by actual experience of its advan- 
tages. But, while I grant. to the gentleman from New 
York the utmost latitude in changing” his political course, 
(a privilege which, I am sure, judging from the past, he 
would take, even if I did not grant it,) I must be permit- 
ted to say, that, though his changes detract nothing from 
the weight of his argument, whatever that is, they do very 
materially impair the authority of his political opinions. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Evererr) was pleased to say, in reference to another 
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view of this subject, that I would be probably amuséd.to ` 


see with what banners I should find myself fighting in 
conjunction. Itis true, sir, that extraordinary changes have 


taken place in the distribution of political forces, and in , 


the array of the battle ; but I have the consolation to re 
flect, that, while every thing has been changing around 
me, I have never changed my front or altered my position. 
Amidst all vicissitudes, I have steadily pursued the same 


‘principles. If those who formerly fought: by my side, 


are now seen fighting under hostile banners, itis because. 
they have deserted their original standard ; and 1f those 
who were once arrayed in opposite ranks, are now united 
in the pursuit of the same principles, it-is because thé 
course of events ‘has thrown them into the same position. 
But while Lam on this subject of political change and po» 
litical consistency, I beg leave to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to an article in the North 
American Review, of April, 1820, of the authorship of 


which no ‘man living, I presume, knows more than that | 


gentleman. And, while it gives me pleasure to declare 
that he occupies, and justly occupies, a place in the confi- 
dence of this House that will exempt him from any possi- 
ble imputation of dishonorable motives in, changing: his 
Opinions, yet I am sure he will not esteem it unkind or uh- 
fair in me to attempt the’ refutation of some of his argu- 
ments by his own authority. In adverting to the import- 
ance of the federative feature of our Government, as he 
supposed it to be affected by the resolutions we are dis- 
cussing, the gentleman said that he should not have occa- 
sion to vary my argument a single hair, if he were to urge 
the abolition of the federative principle and the establish- 
ment of a consolidated Government. Now, sir, I can only 
say, whatever may be the merit or demerit of my argu- 
ment on this point, it is fully and ably sustained by the 
gentleman himself, in the article to which I have alluded, 
(10 vol. N. A. Review, 345.) Speaking of the pretend- 
ing ignorance of European writers, he says : In attempt- 
ing to compare our Confederacy to the Grecian Councils 
and Leagues, or to the Germanic Body, to none of which 
it has any further resemblance than the mere name Con- 
federacy carries, they have undervalued that sovereign 
undivided power, which the People of America have deput- 
ed to the National Government, in its Executive, Legisla- 
tive, and Judicial departments.” ‘* They have not gotten 
beyond the idea of the old anti-constitutional Confedera- 
cy.” “All the foreign civilians, whose judgments on this 
subject have come to our notice, and we lament to be 
obliged to add too many Americans to them, as partakers 
of the same gross misconception of the theory of our Go- 
vernment, have spoken of the National Union asa Confed- 
eracy of the several States- such it is not, and was not 
meant to be; and the Constitution opens with a formal 
refutation of the error: ‘ We, the People of the United 


States, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the- 


United. States of America.’ It is with this express an- 


nunciation of the Constitution, not as the act of the Con | 


federated States, but of the People of America, that-the 


charter of our country opens ; and the representation of -< 


each State, by two members in the Senate, is the only 


feature in our political organization on which to ground, 


$ 


-man from New York, (Mr. Srorns) against. the district 


Amendment of the Constitution. 


People, 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. AncHER) is pleased to 

represent me as a f theoretical genius,” sacrificing every - 
thing to mere symmetry, for maintaining the expediency. 


for a moment, the idea of a compact between the States.” 
-e Jtis sufficient to say here, that, had. the Union been a 
“Union of the States, and not of the People, then, not only: 
in the Senate, but. in the House of Representatives, and 
in the choice of President, the small States should have had- 
“ah equal voice with the larger States.” « The same Ame- 
‘pican People who constituted the State sovereignties, con- 
“stituted the national sovereignty, to effect objects which 
they did not choose to confide to the States in any form, 
© or under any qualification. » This is the theory of our na- 
tional and State Governments. It is no metaphysical theo- 
ry,no, plan on paper, spun out of verbal criticism, on the 
terms of the written Constitution.” Such were the former 
views. of the gentleman from Massachusetts; and it will 
be perceived by every one, that the tendency of the pro- 
posed amendment, to make the Chief Magistrate, in fact, 
what the gentleman justly asserted, the whole Govern- 
ment, (with the exception of the Senate) was in theory, an 
emanation from *‘ the Pec ple of America,” is precisely the 
tendency which he now deprecates as so utterly inconsis- 
tent with the principles of what he now calls the ‘compact 
between. the States,” that he regards it as unconstitutional 
even to consider the proposition! In other words, it is 
unconstitutional now to make the Constitution, by amend- 
ment, what the gentleman formerly contended it was 
already. 
. In proceeding to answer the arguments of the gentle- 
yan from Massachusetts (Mr. Everett) and the gentle- 


arguments which either he or any other gentleman has 
urged against it, seem to me to have been inspired bythe 
very genius of metaphysical abstraction. ae arat 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, for example, con: 
ceding the point that uniformity is in itself desirable, rev. 
sists the establishment of the district. system, by.a-most 
extraordinary course of argument. He enters into a:mi- 
nute and labored examination, statistical, political, and: 
geographical, of the several States ; and having: ascer- . 
fained that the districts cannot be shaped, with mathe: 
matical precision, into precisely the same form, and made: 
each to reflect the same exact “quantum of the popular: 
will,” he pronounces the whole scheme of. uniformity, 
not bad, not unwise, but absolutely impracticable ! ‘Now, 
sir, if I had been so extravagant as to aim at that sort. of: 
fanciful symmetry which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has shown to be unattainable, I should have. been 
justly obnoxious to the imputations of the gentleman: 
from Virginia ; and I submit it to the good sense of this 


else, to contend that, because we cannot realize an ima- 


practical system, having the decided sanction of expe: 
rience to recommend it. If, sir, such a fallacy as .this 


system, I shall have the full weight of both ther former | could pass current for an argument; if every scheme of 
-opinions to aid me in the undertaking : forthe gentleman 
from New York also, as was shown by the gentleman | lute perfection in the attainment of its object; the pro- 
from Virginia, (Mr. Bannovur, ) maintained, two years ago, | gress of political improvement would be at once arrested, 
that the plan of the new Government was intended to | And to this end the whole drift of the argument of the’ 
‘subvert the whole system, and convert the Confederacy | gentleman from Massachusets unquestionably tends,” 


into a National Government ; though he can now see no The gentleman from New York has asserted—and in. : 


danger but in the choice of a “national” President by | this has been followed by most of those opposed to the 


“the People of America,” and no safety but in the feder- amendment—that the district system is calculated to place . 


ative action of the States in that election. As a gentleman | it in the power of aminority of the People to choose the: 


from Virginia (Mr. ARCHER) has assumed that public | President ; and a gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 


opinion is opposed to this cas he is pleased to term it) | Wmrrre) has favored the committee with a very nice. 
theoretical branch of the proposed amendment, it may | calculation of mathematical possibilities on the subject. 
“not: be amiss to set him right ou this subject, by recurring | A very few words will suffice to expose the error of this 
‘to afew facts connected with its history. And I venture | reasoning. 
to assert, that there is no one subject upon which ade-| The question, the practical question, which is involved 
cided majority, both of the People and of the States, has | in this part of the inquiry, is not one of mathematical pos- 
50 unequivocally expressed and so long entertained a fa- | sibility, but of moral probability. Are the chances of a 
vorable opinion, as on the establishment of a uniform sys- | minority obtaining the ascendency greaten, under the dis- 
tem of voting by districts for the President and Vice Pre- | trict system or the general ticket system ? It is true, that, 
sident. f . . under either system, a minority may, by possibility, eléct 
When: this proposition, some eight or ten years ago, | the President ; but, it is susceptible of demonstration, that 
was recommended to the several States by the Legislature | the chances of that contingency are less under the district 
of North Carolina, it was. adopted by the Legislatures of | system, than under the general ticket, in the proportion 
a large majority of the States, and by those of two of the | that -the number of districts is greater than the number 
largest, New York and Virginia, almost unanimously. of States. If the Union were divided: into only two 
This system was particularly a favonte in New England, | States, voting by the gcneral ticket system, the probabi- 
owing, perhaps, to the recollection and abhorrence of the | lity would be very great, thata minority might succeed 
.Gerrymandering affair in Massachusetts; and though I] in electing the President. Jt would require no extrac? 
believe it was adopted by every New England State, yet dinary concurrence of unfavorable chances on the side of 
I now understand—and it is one of the most portentous | one candidate, to produce that result, A large minority 
signs of the times—that there will not be as many as half| in one State, and a very small countervailing minority in 
„a dozen votes from that quarter of the Union in favor. of | the other, would effectit. But, if the Union were divid- 
either branch of the amendment. The Senate of the | ed into two hundred and sixty-one districts, it would be 
United: States have repeatedly adopted, by the constitu- | extraordinary if the minorities lost by one candidate, 
tional majority of two-thirds, resolutions in favor of the | should not be nearly counterbalanced by the minorities 
l district system, and in 1820 this House sanctioned it, by a | lost by his adversary. It depends upon the doctrine 0 
vote of, 94 to 54, wanting but four or five votes of a con- | chances, and may, therefore, perhaps, be best illustrated 
_stitutional majority. In fact, there is no idea that strikes | by a reference, which, if not intelligible to the gentleman 
- the sound common sense of the People more forcibly, : from New York, will be perfectly” understood by a cer- 
than that of having some uniform system of giving the ‘tain great functionary of the Government, with whom he 
votes ofthe respective States on this great question; is on terms, I believe, of great intimacy. Let us suppose 
and the actual experience of every State that has made there are two hundred and sixty-one dollars to be stake 


the experiment of the general ticket system, has demon- at cards. If it were divided into two parcels, and put up: 


strated that, as a means of ascertaining the voice of the ‘on the hazard of two games only, the “ luck might run 


of this plain, old fashioned district system. ; when althe- - 


committee to decide whether it is argument, or something. 


ginary picture of uniformity, we ought not to establish a . 


amendment should be rejected that did not realize abso.. 


it is a delusive and insulting mockery... “And yet oO 
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against one: of the parties.in both instances, This would f they do understand the degrading mockery of registering 
not:be at-all-extraordinary. _ But, if two hundred and six-| the decree of a.caucus, by voting for thirty-six -persons, 
-t¥-on¢e games were: played, each for a dollar, it would be | of whom they have no knowledge, and can have none, 
amost extraordinary run of luck, that should enable one | under the delusive idea of freely exercising the elective 
of the parties to sweep away the whole stake.” The fair | franchise, in the choice of the Chief Magistrate. I have in 
probability would-be, that, in playing so many games,the | my eye a gentleman from Virginia, who has witnessed the 
competitors: would come out nearly “even.” “Upon the| operation of the general ticket system in that State, and _ 
same principle it is, that, in proportion as you increase | who used this strong and emphatic language in relation ` 
the number of popular masses. that vote by separate ma-| to it: “I always feel a humiliating sense of degradation in. 
jorities, in reference to a common object, do you increase | going to the polls to vote for twenty-four persons, three- ` 
the probability. of a balance of minorities, and, conse-| fourths of whom I do not know.” “And another gentle. 
quently, of the legitimate ascendancy of the majority of | man, from the same State, informs me, that many of his 
the whole. Union. oe, ooo. ; fellow-citizens absolutely refuse to participate in the sọ- 
In answer to the objection which I urged against the | lemn farce of voting for electors. ' 
general ticket-system, that it tended, by an inevitable ne-}_ But the gentleman from Massachusetts has given an 
, .cessity, to throw the whole elective power of a State into | answer to the illustrations I have drawn from New York 
` the hands of afew political managers, acting by caucus | politics, not more logical, but certainly more rhetorical, 
nomination, the gentlemen from New York and Massachu- | than that given by the gentleman from New York. Dis. 
setts have both replied, that, by the district system, you | daining the drudgery of descending to an analysis of the 
would increase the: evil, by multiplying the number of | general ticket system, or of tracing its effects, he breaks 
caucnses. Iwas not:surprised to hear this argument from | off into expressions of the most unbounded admiration of 
the gentleman from: Massachusetts : for, he informed us | the wealth and commerce of the city of New York, and of 
that he had no-practical knowledge of the subject ; but I | the enlightened policy which gave rise to that imperisha-, 
confess I heard: it: with astonishment, coming from the | ble monument, the grand canal ; all which, when divest. 
gentleman from New York, who has witnessed the ope- | ed of its rhetorical flourish, and reduced to plain English, 
ration, and.thoroughly understands the principle of the | amounts to this: New York abounds in wealth, and has 
caucus system. The existence of a caucus arises entire- opened a great artificial water channel for her internal 
ly out of the necessity of preventing distraction, and pro- ' commeres; therefore, the gencral ticket system, eyen if 
ducing concert, inthe votes of a large mass of People, | it should lead to caucus combinations, and substantially 
who have a common object to accomplish. A State, for | divest the People of all agency in electing the President, 
example, that has thirty-six electors to choose by a gene- | ought not to be abandoned! I would barely remind the 
‘ral-vote of the People, must. either submit to have the gentleman, that Dewitt Clinton, the author of the canal 
electors nominated. by some central agency, or run the ha- | which so captivates his fancy, some years ago officially re- 
‘zard of having the popular will entirely defeated by a‘ commended, in a message to the Legislature of NewYork, 
want of concert as'to:the electoral ticket. Almost every . that they should pass resolutions proposing a uniform dis- . 
district would have its:separate list of electors, and, tho’ | trict system for the choice of the electors of President—a 
agreeing as to the ‘person they might desire tomake Pre- i recommendation which, considering that New York is the 
„sident; they would unavoidably disagree. as to the means į largest State in the Union, evinces a statesman-like libe- 
‘of effecting the’ Object.” But, Sir, divide. the State into į rality and disinterestedness that does him vety great hos: 
thirty-six distticts, cach entitled to ‘one vote, and acting | nor. .So that, even if’ the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
upon its own separate. and “independent basis, and there lis right, in regarding the New York canal.as.an authority 
will exist no necessity for. the preliminary concert of-a | against the district system, Mr. Clinton is certainly more 
caucus nomination. The People of a district can move | than an equivalent authority in favor of it. : 
in. concert, without any such machinery. Neitherreason The gentleman from New York—who, at uo distant pe 
nor experience, therefore, gives the least countenance to | riod of his life, entertained very different notions—has sud- 
the idea that we shall increase the evil of caucusing, by | denly discovered that a Caucus is no very bad thing; that 
establishing the district system. The assumption is po- | it is only the means of enabling the majority of the People 
‘sitively gratuitous and absurd. On the contrary, the evil | to prevail over the minority ;—and the gentleman from 
will be effectually eradicated, by removing its cause, the | Massachusetts, in referring to my remark that five thou. © 
general ticket system. . That the evils I have ascribed to | sand voters, with caucus discipline, would vanquish tween- 
the general ticket system, are neither imaginary nor the- | ty thousand without it, seems to suppose that he has re» ; 
oretical, is conclusively demonstrated by. the fact, that the | ally answered the argument, by saying there are political . 
People of the largest State in the Union—and having, | managers enough in every State to afford caucus machines. 
therefore, more ‘interest than any other State, so far as re- | ry for both parties. The gentleman certainly did not ün- 
gards the consideration of State power, in preserving the | derstand the drift of my remark, or he would not’ have 
means of giving an undivided vote—have adopted the dis- | suggested, as a remedy, the very evil against which it was. 
trict system; even under the most inauspicious circum- | directed. My apprehension was not, that five thousand 
stances. Yes, Sir, the People of New York, resisting all| voters would really overcome twenty, but that twenty: 
the arguments which -could be addressed to their State | thousand would be compelled to submit to the dictatorial 
pride and love -of power, have made a noble offering on | agency of à few, to prevent it. ‘The principal force of the ; 
the altar of patriotism.: But the gentleman from New | argument against the general ticket system, is derived 
York has attempted to'weaken the inference deducible | from the fact, that a very small ‘party, by adopting a cer»; 
from this vote, by some very. irrelative references to the | tain political discipline, will compel the largest:party, the 
history of parties, and by alleging that the People of that | People, to: submit to the same discipline... Now, Siy : 
State did not understand nice questions of State pow- | will not stop gravely to argue with gentlemen, when they ; 
er.” Sir, this is. one of those questions, upon which. 1 | tell the Committee, that the only effect of. a caucus is to- 
would rather trust to the. unsophisticated common sense give the ascéndancy to a previously ascertained majority: 


of the People, than to alk the metaphysical refinements | However plausible, the position is directly opposed to. S 


and logical subtleties of interested politicians. They have | experience.” Every man, who has: any practical know: 
no interest in placing: it in the power of a few political | ledge of the subject, must know, that whatever the sys: 
leaders to bundle up the whole thirty-six electoral Votes] tem may be, in the beginning, its ullimate and unavoida- 
“and carry.them to market.: No, thank God, they do not | ble tendency is, to give to-those who were, at first, only. 
“understand these. ‘nice questions of State power? But |the organs of popular opinion; the power of controlling it, s5 


g 


-2 Twill now invite the attention of the Committee to a 
yety brief examination of the objections urged by several 
éntlemen to the district system, founded upon its sup- 


posed tendency to. interfere with the essential rights of 


the States, to.impair the Federative character of our Go- 
yeimment, and tolead to its consolidation. And here, Sir, 
T cannot but remark, that gentlemen must be favored with 
“‘gome’ special illumination on the subject of State Rights, 


Ao discover that they are-engendered by a system, propos- 


ed, as was shown by a gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. BAR- 


gown) as early as 1799, by Mr. Madison ;. who, of all the 

“giatesmen of this country, would be most acute to detect, 

<- and most prompt to resist, any encroachment upon the 
* -rights of the States. 

"The gentleman from New York has been pleased to 


call the district system’a crucible, by which the States of 


this Union were to be amalgamated into one common mass, 
~ by fusion ; and has, throughout his speech, assumed that 
1 have proposed and maintained what I expressly disclaim- 
ed, and what is no where to be fotind, but in his own im- 
agination, and in the resolution of his colleague, (Mr. 
Ganxszr.) If the gentleman is fond of the amusement, 
[have no objection to his conjuring up spectres for the 
‘sake of Jaying them. I must beg of him, however, that 
he will not lay them at my door; but that, when he pre- 
tends to answer my arguments, he will take the trouble 
to ‘understand and state them correctly. My proposition 
distinctly secures to each State, in the primary election, 
the precise number of votes to which she is now enti- 
_tled ; and no argument that I have used militates, in the 


» slightest degree, against that provision. The People of 


each State will give the electoral votes of that State, in 
districts, laid off by the Legislature; and how the People 
are to be melted into one mass, by being separated into 
two hundred and sixty-one, surpasses, I confess, my poor 
comprehension. But gentlemen seem to suppose that, 
by securing the right of voting for the President, to the 
People of each State, according to a fixed and uniform sys- 
tem, we impair the freedom of the action of the States ; 
and one gentleman, (Mr. Mryznr) has exclaimed, save 
Pennsylvania from the ‘ chains” of the district system. 
Chains! An extraordinary idea this, of enslaving the 
States by the chains of freedom. Let us examine ‘t. An 
amendment of the Constitution, the act of the People 
themselves, fixes in them the right of voting for the Pre- 
sident, and puts it out of the power of the State Legisla- 
tures to take it from them. 

o- And this, it is said, impairs the sovereignty of the States. 
Who does it? Not Congress, but the People. What is 
at that isdone? . An act, giving the elective sovereignty 
of each State its highest character, by vesting it in the 
People. 
the People enchaining themselves, by resolving that they 
will vote for the President, and entrust that power to no 
human agency. Sir, it cannot be disguised, that this idea 
of infringing the rights of the States, by fixing a uniform 
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very part of the Federative organization that is adverseto 


liberty and to the sovereign rights of the States them: 
selves, when, by the admission of all, the Government is: 
not Federal in the only particular which could tend to: 
preserve that liberty and those rights. When this. Go, 
vernment acted upon the States as sovereign: powers; 
when, in other words, it was Federal in its operation’y-its 


resolutions or decrees could not be carried into-effect; | 


but by the consent of the respective State sovercignties: 
There was, then, some meaning in the apprehension that 


the rights of the States would be endangered by- destroy” 


ing ts Federal feature. Whatever evils it produced; in 


the way of national debility and anarchy, it certainly se. 
cured the sovereign attributes of the States. Butilis nop. | 


entirely destroyed. This Government, however-created, 
acts directly upon the People, without asking the-consent 
of the States. What, then, are the remaining securities 
against its encroachments ? "They are two, and two-only, 
The first is the limitation ofits powers. This, it is obvi. 
ous, does not depend, in the slightest degree, upon the: 
mode of electing the President, whether Federative. or 
National. The second is the principle of responsibility: 
And the question to be decided, is, wiil this principle: 
| operate more efficiently upon a President chosen by ‘the 
People, or upon one chosen by the States’ Now, Sir, if 
there is any truth in the proposition I advanced in-my 
opening remarks, that responsibility and power are the 
coirelative, antagonist principles of our system, it follows 
that, as the Executive Government acts directly upon the 
People, it should be directly responsible to them. A just 
conception of political responsibility necessarily leads.to 
this result. a 
The idea of preserving the Federative principle in.the 
Executive Department of this Government, is absurd: 
| The President is essentially a national officer, elect him as 
| you may ; and all his powers operate nationally. 1 can 
‘understand gentlemen when they talk about combining 
the National and Federal features in the legislative depart- 
ment. It consists of two bodies, in one of which the States 
are represented, and in the other the People. Neither of 
these bodies can do any act, without the concurrence of 
the other. But you cannot sub-divide the President inthis 


manner; you cannot make him National from the waist ` 


up, and Federal from the waist down. 
his person, is essentially a unit. 

I should have been astonished, ifany thing coming from 
that quarter could have astonished me, to hear the gentle- 
man from New York, who deprecated the suicidal vote of 
his constituents in favor of the district system, as tending 
to destroy the power of the large States, contending with 
equal zeal for the eventual equality of the small States, in 
And if it were not out of place to say any 
thing to him about consistency, I would ask him how he 
can reconcile these contradictory views of the subject: 
But the gentleman, in his disinterested anxiety to pre 
serve incompatible interests, has made an extraordinary 


His power, like 


system of popular suffrage, is founded upon the latent de-.| discovery: that this amendment will produce the contra- 


lusion that the Legislatures of the States have rights, pa- 
ramount to those ofthe People of the States. 
pronounce an arrant heresy. 

But the gentleman from New York, who maintains that 
this Government is national in its operation, contends that 
the great security for State Rights consists not in limiting 
the powers of this Government, but in making the Chicf 
Executive office Federative in its creation. Eagree that 
the Government is national in its operation ; (and this is 
history, not speculation,) but I unequivocally deny that 
either the liberty of the People, or the rights ofthe States, 
are secured by preserving the Federative action of the 

~ States, in electing the President. The very reverse of 
that proposition is true ; and it is one of the most striking 
fnstances I lave ever known, of the influence of mere 
names, that men of. intelligence are found stickling for the 


And this I 


dictory effects of destroying the power both of the large 
and the small States, Why, Sir, this surpasses the blun- 
dering extravagance even of Irish romance. The cele- 
brated story of the two Kilkenny cats, that ate each other 
up, is no longer a miracle. For the gentleman from New 
York has pointed out, in the sober realities of things, a 
still greater wonder: the large States swallowing up the 
small, and the small States swallowing up the large ! But, 
Sir, if we will only examine this strange discovery till we 
divest it of its magic, we shall make another, of much. 
more importance : that the powers mutually surrendered 
by the large and the small States, are not lost, but (what 


some gentlemen seem to regard as equivalent to it) they. 


are vested in the People. And this exhibits the true char- 
acter ofthe supposed conflict of interests between the 
large and the small States, involved in the entire amend: 
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mento It is,-in.réality,.a- contest, not between the large 
and.the small States, but between’ the politicians, both of 
the large and the: small States, on the one side, and the 
People of the United States on the- other. Disguise it as 
we may, ‘to this complexion it must come at last.” 

Iwill offer a few remarks upon’ the principles of com- 
proinise and concession, originally incorporated in the Con- 
stitution, as they are affected by the proposed amendment. 
What were the terms of this compromise, as regards the 
election of President? ‘That each State should have a 
number. of electoral, votes, equal to the number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives to which she is entitled in Con- 
gréss; giving to Delaware, for example, three electoral 
votes instead of one. This, Sir, is:the compromise, and I 
do‘not propose to disturb it. But, say gentlemen, you 
disturb the compromise, by preventing the election from 
devolving upon the House of Representatives, where the 
small States rise to an equality with. the large. I deny, 
Sit, that it is any part of the compromise, that the elec- 
“tion of the. President shall devolve upon this House, or 
that the compromise is violated by rendering the primary 
mode of voting efficient, and, thereby, preventing it from 
coming here. -The Constitution has provided, that the 


| People-of each State shall give a certain number of elec- 
< toral votes for Président, and that, if any one person shall 


have a majority of those votes, he shall be the President. 


“We then have the authority. of the Constitution itself for 
saying, that this is the best mode of electing that import- 
“ant officer; in other words, to use the language of the 
‘Federalist, that the framers of the Constitution intended 
that his electors should be chosen by ‘the immediate act 


combination might take place among the Representatives 
of the small States, even against the will of their constitu- 
ents, by which less than forty members would elect a Pre. 
sident, in direct opposition to the voice of the nation. -I 
should not only call this an “unholy and sacrilegious com- 
bination,” but every attempt to distract the popular will, 
with a view to produce a contingency. that might give 
rise to it, I should regard in precisely the same light. On 
the contrary, an effort to prevent the popular will from 
being defeated by distraction, and ‘the National Legis- 
lature from being converted into a Polish Diet, would 
command the approbation and concurrence of every patri- 
otic citizen. 

But, Sir, the framers of the Constitution did not either 
anticipate or intend that the election of the President 
should devolve upon this House, as a common occar: 
rence. And, if the original provision, that each elector 
should vote for two persons, had been retained, the elec- 
tion would scarcely ever have come into this House, but 
in the event of a tie—the contingency upon which it will 
still come here by the proposed amendment. Ina word, 
this amendment does nothing more than reclaim the Con- 
stitution to its true original principles. So little was it an- 
ticipated that the election would devolve upon Congress, 
that not a single word is said in the « Federalist” upon 


| the fitness of this body to discharge the electoral function ; 


though it is expressly said, in reference to the election of 
the Chief Magistrate, that it ought not “to depend upon 


| pre-existing bodies, that might be tampered with before- 
| hand to prostitute their votes.” 


T will now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to the consideration 


i ofthe American People.” How, then, can it be said, that | of some of the prominent arguments urged against that 


~ we violate the principles of the Constitution, 
those principles more effective ? 
President by the primary vote, is certainly a political evil, 
and is so' regarded by the Constitution : for it compels us 
to'resort toa mode of choice, 


have made it the primary mode. 


To prevent that failure, 
‘then, it seems tó me, 


our power of amendment, 


and happier operation.” 


“There cannot be a greater political solecism than that 


which is involved in the idea of commencing the election 
of the President upon one principle, and ending it accord- 
mg to-another. 


. self; nothing can be more absurd than to abandon it en- 
tirely as soon as the-People, at the first effort, fail to give 
a majority of votes for one candidate. It looks like pun- 
ishing the People, by forfeiture, for not being more una- 
nimous.~ And, rést assured, Sir, they will adopt means to 
avoid the penalty hereafter; even if you do not amend the 

. Constitution.’ “Not only the large States, but all the States 
that regard the principles and the purity of our Govern- 
ment as objects. worth: preserving, will certainly coneur in 
some preliminary measures to make the popular vote con- 
clusive, and. prevent what, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, is à great-national 
House of Representatives: 

The gentleman from Ilinois, (Mr. Coox) has been pleas- 
ed to speak of a popular Convention to prevent the elec- 
sacrilegious combination.” . Sir, 

applicable. -~ It is not when the. People: combine. to’ pre- 
serve their rights, but when their Representatives com- 
bine to destroy them, that we may properly characterize 
the proceedings asan “< unholy.and- sacrilegious combina- 
ion.” When the election devolves upon this House, 


by making | part of the amendment which 
The failure to clect aj of its habitual agency in the choice of the President’ and 


which, to say the least of| whole power of his art 
it, the Convention did ‘not think the best, or they would} ment; and I cannot 


is to'do nothing more than we-should 
be authorized to do, according to the restricted notion of 
ent, entertained by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. It-would be only carrying the exist- 
ing principles of the Constitution into “a more perfect 


If the popular principle is the true prin-| confidence, 
ciple of this election, as indicated by the Constitution it- 


proposes to divest Congress 


Vice President. 

The gentleman from. Massachusetts has directed the 
against this branch of the amend- 
better describe the success of his 
effort, than by saying that one of the most fallacious: and. 
Mnsound arguments. I have ever heard, was presented, 
with such imposing ingenuity and eloquence, as to pro- 
duce an effect seldom surpassed in this or any other ase 
sembly. 

When the gentleman opened his speech with the opin- 
ion that it is unconstitutional to do what the Constitution 
expressly authorizes, I was ata loss to know what 1 should 
think of it ; but when he told us thata President, who. 
should be elevated by the voice, and sustained by the 
of an overwhelming majority of the People, 
was, for that reason, dangerous to public liberty, and that 
a minority President was a safer depositary of Executive 
power, I was involuntarily betrayed into the momentary’ 
belief thathe was amusing himself with a plausible pata- 
dox, which he intended to recant, after effecting some in- 
direct purpose by it. What, Sir! Are we, who have been 
educated in the belief that the right of the majority to go- 
verr is the fundamental article of the Republican creed, 
to give up the orthodox faith handed down by the vene. 
rable fathers of our political church, for the apocryphal 
doctrine of the gentleman from Massachusetts? Mag it 
come to this, Sir, that the fundamental canons of our pos 


evil—an election by the | litical: system, to which. even tyrants pay externat-ho- 


mage, are boldly and openly ‘assailed in the very teaiple, 


and. by the-disciples of liberty? Sir, I am shocked at the 
a ] gentleman’s doctrine. 
tion from devolving ‘upon Congress, as an “unholy and | tion- ‘with him. = Tvould as 


` Iwill not stop to argue-the ques: 
soon think of attempting to 


egio i : ‘there is another’ sort of| prove the existerice of a God, in an assembly of professing 
combination to which these epithets would be mich more Christians. But the gentleman has felt it 


to be his duty 


to recur to. the late-election, and to vindicate the means, 
by which the present Administration came into power= 
and, having’ undertaken, that task, I = 
could have got along with it, without the proposition, ex: - 

ad traordinary as it is, to which have called the attention of 


do not see how 


? 


“whatever he undertakes, even should it be exaggeration, 


the. Committee. He has, at least, the merit of consis- 
tency. His argument is in exact keeping with his cause ; 
and were it not that he believes it unconstitutional, 1 
doubt not he would have submitted a proposition that the 
lowest candidate, instead of the highest, should be the | 
President. `. 7 : 

In my opening remarks, I stated: that, in every well’or- 

nized Government, extensive powers must be vested 


“Gn the: Executive Department; that the only effectual 
“means of rendering these powers compatible with public 


liberty, was an efficient and direct responsibility to the 
People ; and that, in point of fact, the power of the Pre- 
sident of the United States was nearly equal to that of the 
King of England. “This, says the gentleman, is ‘an ex- 
aggeration too violent to be admitted in the heat of argu- 
ment ;” but, being resolved to surpass his antagonist, in 


he asserts that the Executive has no power at all; that we 
haveno Government! - 

* Let us throw aside figures of speech ; let us ‘not play 
with this thing ;” but consider it with the sober gravity 
of statesmen. To those who have seriously brought their 
minds to this great subject, not as a theme for experiment | 


_in rhetoric, and dialectics, but as a practical question in- 


“yolving the fate of our great experiment of self-govern- 


ment, it must be obvious, that all the acuve powers of 
sovereignty must bë delegated to political agents, as well 
in a Republic as in any other form of Government, or de- 
bility and anarchy will unavoidably ensue. The portion 
of those powers that falls to the Executive branch, must 
be very nearly the same in all Governments, having any 
just pretensions to freedom. We must have a revenue 
system, and, consequently, a host of revenue officers. We 
must have justice administered, and, of course, judges to 
expound the law, and ministerial officers to enforce their 
judgments. We must have a Post Office Department, | 
with its innumerable branches scattered over the Union, | 
‘all requiring the agency of subordinate officers to keep 
them in operation. We must have an Executive Cabinet 
to give counsel to the President and superintend the se- 
veral Departments. We must maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with the various Powers ofthe earth, and, for that 
purpose, have Ambassadors residing near them ; and I 
believe we have, at this moment, more Ministers abroad, 
in proportion to our population, than any other nation in 
the world, without taking into the estimate the proposed 
mission extraordinary toPanama. And, to pass over other 
classes, which it would be endless to enumerate,we must | 
have Armies and Navies, with their Generals and Admirals, | 
and all the power, and ‘ pomp, and circumstance, of glo- 
rious war.” And in a period of war—to which, if we are 
wise, we must mainly direct our attention in fixing our 
institutions: for it is the crisis that will try them—the Pre- | 
sident wields all this mighty machinery, increased to an 
indefinite extent ; and yet the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts tells, in the face of all this, that the Convention went 
upon the simple and noble plan “of having no Governors 
at all,” and. that ‘there is nothing in this country that 
deserves the name of Government !* ‘The People are 
the sovereigns,” says the gentleman. It is no doubt, “by 
an unexpected fatality,” that he has himself fallen into 
what he gratuitously imputed to me, “the principle of 
unlimited democracy.” Sir, those who talk about the 
People being the sovereigns, in any other way than by. 


. electing those who exercise the powers of Government, 


must have a very imperfect knowledge of the subject ; 
and those who refuse to restore to the People this, their 
inherent franchise of election—the only political power 
they can exercise in our country, and under our system— 
and yet say the ‘People are the sovereigns,” not only 
speak “ironically” of popular sovereignty, but offer the 
People an insulting mockery of unmeaning words, as a 
substitute for their sacred and essential rights. 
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But the extraordinary astuteness of the gentleman in 


discovering inconsistencies—and T believe he has detect.” 


ed not less than six in my opening remarks—has led hin: 
to suppose that I am ‘¢ certainly 


‘not only 
Departments, 
neral, the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Officers of 
the Navy and Army, the Foreign Ministers, the Collect: 
ors, and the Surveyors. 


refuted by the very facts upon which he has founded it 


and I must be permitted to add, that, in this part of his: 
remarks, he does not appear to me to have comprehend. 


ed éither my argument, or the subject to which it relates: 
Sir, every tyro in political science at this day—even ifhe 


‘has not got beyond his hornbook—must certainly know. ; 


that unity is of the very essence of the Executive Power: 
If there is any one principle that is now universally ‘con- 


ceded, in all countries, and under all the existing forms’ - 
of Government, it is this, What, Sir, does this unity'im- > 


ply > Why, that the President should appoint every one 


of those officers, to whom the gentleman: has so trum: 
phantly referred, in the vain and erring belief that he was). 
convicting me of an inconsistency for not confiding: their `“ 


election to the People. When the gentleman asks me, 


Why do you not provide that the People shall choose the | 


Heads of Department and the Officers ofthe Army and 
Navy ? T answer, 


energy. i 
But the gentleman was certainly not aware that bis il- 


lustration would recoit upon himself. IfIhad studied & 
month to exhibit a state of facts calculated to show that `] 
the election of President ought to be given to the People; = 


I could not have done it more successfully than he has, in 
attempting to prove the contrary. Sir, the great and 
conclusive reason why the President himself ought to be 
elected by the People, is, that he must have the appoint: 
ment of the officers to whom the gentleman alludes, and 
a host of others ; constituting a mass of Executive patron- 
age sufficient, in the opinion of the framers of the Con- 
stitution, to corrupt any small “pre-existing body of 
men.” So far, therefore, from the President constitut- 
ing an exception to the general rule, that political agents 
should be directly responsible to the People, there is not 
one of those agents, not even excepting the members of 
this House, to whom the rule has so appropriate aad $0 
strong an application. But the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts thinks he has discovered another inconsistency 
in my argument. He says I have denounced the an- 
cient democracies,” and yet supported this amendment 
by arguments that “ go to the root of delegated power.” 
The gentleman, by a jumbling of ideas which I did not 
expect to see in him, has confounded two things that are 
essentially different from each other: elective power, which 


constitutes the original, inherent sovereignty of the Peo- ` 


ple, and the active power of Government, which, in States 
that have risen above the crude elements of a pure demo- 
cracy, is entirely delegated to political agents. I must be 
permitted to say, Sir, that no Statesman can form any 
thing like a just conception of our political system, who 
does not distinguish between these two different kinds of 
power. The first belongs appropriately to the People ; 
the second cannot, in the nature of things, be exercised 
by them. ‘They are not incompatible, but correlative 
powers. You ¢annot conceive of delegated power, with- 
out, also, at the same time, conceiving of the elective pro- 


cess by which that power passes from the People to the | 


public functionary. They-stand together, therefore : and, 
in maintaining the right of the People to choose the Pre- 
sident, so far from striking at the ‘root of delegat 
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1 thank the gentleman for his | 
illustration. The charge of inconsistency is completely .: 


because it would destroy that unity of | 
council in peace and of action in war, without which: the . 
Executive Government would be destitute: of its essential, 


inconsistent,” in not go f 
ing further with my proposition, and giving to the People: 
the choice of President, but also ofthe Heads of’ - 
the Attorney General, the Postmaster Ge 
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power,” E place it. upon its only just foundation. When | 
Purge the expediency: of taking the election of the Pre- 
sident from this House, I do it in strict conformity to the 
principles of the representative system: for, we do mar 
the symmetry and violate the principles of that system, as 
much, by vesting the elective power. of choosing a Presi- 
-dent in political functionaries, created for legislative pur- 
poses, as. we should:by’ throwing back upon the People 
those'active political powers, Legislative and Executive, 
which, in an extensive: community, cannot be exercised 
at-all, but by political agents, and, even in the smallest, 
cannot be exercised’efficiently by the People. Wherever 
any. portion of: this-elective power is vested in political 
agents, there. must be special reasons to justify it ; as in 
the:case of all the officers made subordinate ‘to the Chief 
Executive, for the sake of unity. 

“The gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. BARTLETT) 
‘urges it as an argument against taking the election of the 
‘President. from. this. House, ‘that we are compelled to 
choose. one of the three highest on the list of those voted 
for by the electors ;..and it is, therefore, of very httle im- 
portance which. of them we choose, whether the highest 
or the lowest. In my judgment, a stronger argument 
could not be advanced ‘tor divesting this House of the 
< power it now.exercises. If it is of so little importance 
"which of the three prominent candidates shall be elected, 
why bring the agitating question into this House? Why 
~ expose this body to certain distraction and probable cor- 
Tuption, when there is no object to be accomplished by 
-dtthat will compensate forthe hazard? Shall the mem- 
“bers of this House wantonly run into temptation, merely 
: for the sake of illustrating their incorruptible purity ? If 
the superior wisdom of this House had an unlimited scope 

forts exercise, those, at least, who are believers in that 
< superior wisdom,,might have something to rest upon. 
` But, when our choice is confined to three persons, of pre- 

‘tensions. so’equal as to make the selection a matter of in- 

difference, we rashly place ourselves in a’ situation. where 
“human frailty may lead: to much -evil, but where human 

wisdom'can do no good. ; 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts has assumed the 
bold position, that this House is incorruptible. In other 
words, he maintains that there are no men in thisCongress, 
and will be none in future Congresses, with ambition more 

-strong than their patriotism, and upon whom the tascina- 
tioris of power and office can have the effect of swerving 
from their fidelity to their constituents, and their duty to 
the nation. Sir, I do not know from what source the gen- 
tleman has drawn his notions of human nature; but I am 
vėry certain. they are drawn neither from the sacred vo- 
lumes- of inspiration, nor from the melancholy records of 
our race, inscribed by the pencil of impartial history. In- 
corruptible |. He might, with as much plausibility, claim 
for us the attribute of onmiscience : for, surely, we have 
no higher claims to perfection in our moral than in ourin- 
tellectual attributes... - 

Here, however, the gentleman again assails me with his 
habitual charge.of inconsistency. It seems to him to bea 
strange contradiction, “to. say that electors, chosen by 
districts, will not betray.the People,” and yet to maintain 
that members of this House; elected also by districts, are 
liable to be corrupted, or misled from their duty to their 
constituents. ` I must be excused-for saying, that the gen- 
tleman, in deducing bis-analogies, seems to me to look at 

the words, rather -than the substance, of the proposition 
before him. Does it follow-that there is any resemblance 

between our situation and-that of electors, merely because 
both.are chosen by districts? Why is this-House liable to 
be corrupted? Because it. it a pre-existing and a perma- 
nent body, having constant- intercourse with the candi- 
dates for the Presidency, ‘at. the. seat of Government: 

‘These are-the very citcumstances that were pointed’ out 

by the wisest of those who. framed ‘the Constitution, as- 
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exposing an electoral body to be “ tampered with to pros- 
titute their votes.” Why are not the electors liable to be 
corrupted ? Because, in all these circumstances, their si 
tuation is precisely the reverse of ours. They are chosen 
at the ‘particular. juncture,” .and immediately perform 
their function ; and, above all, they are not in long and 
habitual intercourse here with the candidates for the Pre- 
sidency. The important questionis as to: the circumstances 
of temptation in which we are placed; and I can assure 
the gentleman that I am not so blindly devoted to the 
“district” system, asto suppose, that a Member of Con- 
gress, when elected in that mode, rises at once above the 
condition of humanity. ` 

Adverting to the fall of our First Parents, which I addu- 
ced as illustrative of the power of temptation, and as fur- 
nishing a ‘‘key to our situation here,” in the election: of 
the President, the gentleman from Massachusetts says he 
tsreads that interesting lesson with a different moral.” 

It seems that he has ascertained, in his curious re- 
searches into geographical and political antiquities, that 
the garden of ,Eden was not under the general ticket dis- 
pensation, but was divided into distriets ; and that the 
Devil never would have succeeded in his scheme of se- 
duction, if he had not carried Eve into the fatal circle of 
one of these districts, in a remote corner of the garden. 
Sir, I will‘not question the accuracy of the gentleman’s 
minute and learned researches ; neither will I stop to in- 
quire how much of the merit of his commentary on this 
“interesting lesson” consists in his pun upon the word 
district ; but I thank him sincerely for furnishing me with 
the occasion of presenting that “ interesting lesson,” with 
a fuller development of its moral analogies than I did in 
my opening remarks. Sir, the imagination of man could 
not devise an analogy more striking and impressive than 
that which exists between our situation and that of our 
first parent, when she was overcome by the fatal sorcery 
of the tempter. True, sir, she was carried into a secluded 
spot inthe garden—a district if you will—remote from 
her guardian and protector. And where, I pray you, are 
we, and who are the guardians of our fidelity? "We are 
far, far removed from the People to whom we are respon- 
sible, and, in the midst of whom, we should be out of the 
reach of temptation; we are here in the very région, 
the favorite abode of the tempter,-and, by a ** fatality’? 
unexpected, no doubt, by the gentleman, in a district, too, 
and that district the District of Columbia! And what, ' 
sir, are the circumstances, what the fatal auspices, under 
which the tempter may present himself? Clothed in the 
imposing garb of patriotism, in dark and secret conclave, 
perhaps in the dead hour of the night, when there is no 
eye to behold and no hand to deliver, he * tunes his gloz- 
ing proeme” to strains of Syren melody, and unfolds- His 
fascinating allurements with such artful casuistry, that the 
unconscious victim knows not the Circean draught he js 
drinking, until he finds himself converted into a swine: 
I beg the gentleman to review his reading of the impres- 
sive story of the Fall, in connection with this subject, and 
I think he will perceive that the remoteness of the Peo. 
ple in the districts I propose to establish, is a remoteness 
from temptation ; and, on the contrary, that our remote: 
ness from the People is a fatal proximity to the power of 
temptation. One more. view of this interesting analogy, 
and ft have done with ite Why, sir, was Eve exposed,..in 
her unsupported frailty, to the power of the tempter? 
Was there any: necessity for the exposure ? No, sir, none, 
Her. affectionate partner warned her not to leave him; 
that there. was danger in the separation. Fatally confiding 
in her innocence; she rebuked him for his suspicions, and 
resolved: to prove that they were unjust, by goingin 
search ofthe Evil Spirit, to meet and to resist him. Fatall : 
Eve resolved, fatally Adam consented, and fatally did they. = 
-both realize the bitter and everlasting fruits of the tash- 
experiment. And what is the’ case with us? Ia there: 
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` -ahy necessity for the exposure to which we are subjected 
in 'electing the President ? No, sir, that is not pretended. 
‘We are expressly told, asthe fact is, that what remains 
tto be decided after the electiondevolves upon this House, 
is comparatively of no importance, : Now, mark the fatal 
similitude ! ‘We, like Eve, are rashly seeking experimental 
adventures, to prove and to illustrate our purity. Rest 
assured, sit, if we persevere, the future historian will 
have. to- record the same afflicting’ catastrophe, and pos- 
terity will realize, in the downfal of the noble fabric of 
< our liberties, the fatal fruits of our. rashness. Sir, the 
“grave maxims of wisdom, the sacred lessons of inspiration, 
“are not to be held up in a Christian assembly, as ‘¢ chil- 
“dren’s play.” It was the Son of God, clothed in the frail- 
“ties of our nature, who taught us to say, <‘ lead us not into 
“temptation.” i i 
`` In reference to the general course of the argument in 
-opposition to this branch of the amendment, I must be 
permitted to say, that none of the gentlemen who have 
‘embarked in it have met the question fairly. They allege, 
~ that the arguments I have used against the exercise of 
‘the power. in question by this House, go to destroy all 
+ gonfidence in public agents, and to produce anarchy. 
‘Now, sit; I submit it to the candor and good sense of the 
committee to say, whether this is not a perversion of my 
arguments and an evasion of the true question? When 
allege that this isa power of such a peculiar character 
as to render any small body an unfit depository for its ex- 
“ercise ; when T allege that we are unavoidably exposed, 
in exercising it, to temptations which similar bodies of 
men never have resisted, and never can resist ; and when I 
expressly admit that all the essential powers of legislation 
may be safely confided to Congress, if you take away this 
elective power, which all agree is unnecessary, deriving 
its whole importance from its temptations; is it either 
candid or fair to assert that my argument leads to the de- 
struction of all confidence in public functionaries, and the 
dissolution of the bonds which hold civil society together ? 
No, sir, with a dexterity better suited to another theatre, 
_ gentlemen have answered the specific arguments which I 
„urged against this particular power, by the vague and 
general ‘declaration, as true as on this point it is unim- 
portant—that all government is founded essentially on 
confidence in political agents. 

In the remarks I heretofore submitted to the committee, 
J adverted to the history of the English Parliament, and 
to the notorious fact, that the King exercises a corrupting 
influence over its members, as a proof of the dangers by 
which we are surrounded. But the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts denies the correctness of the analogy, and at- 
tempts to maintain his position by pointing out some items 
of patronage possesséd by the King of England, for which 
there are found no corresponding items in the patronage 
of the President. Sir, this is playing upon the surface of 
the subject. Let any man look forward at the rapid 
march which this country is to make—swelling her popu- 
Jation to forty millions in half a century—and he cannot 
resist the conviction, that, fifty years hence, the great ag- 
gregate of Executive patronage in this country will be, 
at least, greater than it was in England in the days of Sir 
Robert Walpole. 

Bat, says the gentleman from Massachusetts, the differ- 
ence of influence between the President of the United 
States and the King of England, growing out of their dif- 
ferent tenures of office, ‘is positively infinite.” Now, sir, 
it is this very circumstance of tenure that will bring the 
Executive in this country into corrupt contact with this 
Tlouse: The King of England is a hereditary monarch ; 
he sits firm on a throne consecrated in the prejudices and 

> the loyalty of his subjects. What temptation has he to 
use his patronage corruptly? His title to the crown, and 
all its powers, he acquires by inheritance, and Parliament 
can neither increase nor diminish them. The only ob- 


‘tion to exert a corrupt influence on Parliament, are’ pul: 


on the part of those who aspire to the Presidency, to use 
the Executive patronage corruptly? Let us take a case, 
for the sake of illustration, founded in something like the 


whole life has been devoted to the highest objeet of that 
ambition, the Presidency, comes before this House,asone 


chosen. He finds himself decidedly below one*of his 
competitors in the popular confidence, but yet ascertaing, 


he can be elevated to the Executive chair, even against 


sees himself placed in that sort of eventful crisis where 
the votes of afew members of Congress will decide his 
political destiny forever—whether, in a word, he-is to 
reach the highest object of human ambition, or to sink, 
defeated and mortified, into the obscurity of. private life. 
Can the imagination conceive, can the combinations of 


death, where all the instincts and passions, high and low, 
that belong to human nature, would struggle 3 


of England is never exposed. 


ruption, it is the very circumstance that renders that dan- 


of modern Europe. The mass of the People are not suf- 
ficiently intelligent to make the election, and any select 
body would be inevitably exposed to all the violence and 
corruption that disgraced the Polish Diet. . 
The gentleman from Massachusetts has said, that, if the 
King of England were elective for four years, no ministry 
could keep their seats for four weeks. Sir, if I know any 
thing of England, a single election of a King, by the 
Parliament, would literally destroy the political system, 
by the corruption and violence tu which it would give rise. 
Thc same consequences, or yery nearly the same, must, 
in the course of time, and at no very distant period, take 


marched to empire through blood and violence, or made 


it has been found in all other countries. No political mil- 
lenium has opened upon us. The nature of man 1s un- 
changed. We can only hope for exemption from. the 
corruption and depravity which history records of other 
countries, by avoiding the imperfection in our political 
organization that produced those evils in their systems. 
But, appealing from the history of other countries, gen- 
tlemen have triumphantly referred to our own to disprove 
the alleged imperfection in the mode of choosing the 


BARTLETT) has called our attention to the election of 
1801, by the House of Representatives, and he cites the 
success of Mr. Jefferson asa proof of the fitness of this 
House to perform ‘the electoral function. Sir, the gentle- 
man could not have selected a more unfortunate example 
to illustrate his argument. If ever there was a dark and 
portentous period in our political history, it was that of 
the contested election between Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr, in the House of Representatives. Those 


truth of history. A man of aspiring. ambition,’ whose - 


that, by certain political arrangements and combinations, | 


the known will of the nation. Let us suppose that-he | 


human affairs present, a more powerful temptation toa | 
corrupt use of the anticipated patronage of the Govem. :.' 
ment, than would here operate on the Presidential asp | 
rant ? It would be, politically speaking, a case. of life and. “ 


or the: pre- ~) 
servation of life. To such temptations a hereditary King- 


So far, therefore, from the limited tenure of our Chief! 
Executive office tending to diminish the danger òf cor | 


ger most alarming, if the election of the President shall 
habitually devolve upon the House of Representatives. ` 
This is the reason why the idea of an elective monarchy 
is given up as an impracticable system in all the nations ` 


President. The gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. - 


jects, with a view to which he can be under any tempt at 


lic measures, conducive either to his own glory or. that of | 
his country. But what.is the temptation. in this country, » | 


of the three persons from. whom the President is tobe | 


eat ge ere te 


place in this country, if we do not make this change m _— 
our Constitution. Ambition, that, in all ages, has either 


its inglorious way through fraud and corruption, is the | 
same active, restless, and ungovernable passion here, that 
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Avho-were thenon:the theatre of: political life, can tell the- 
gentleman with What.trembling apprehensions, with what 
adignint. denunciatians,:the People of the United States 
Forked; week after-week, upon the disgraceful drama that 
“was. going-on-within these walls; when the peace of the. 
Union and the fate of the-Republic.were suspended ona 
thread; and when the. nation-was finally. saved from the 
usurped dominion ofa vile and unprincipled intriguer, 
more by the Providence of God, than-either by the wis- 
dom or virtue of those upon whom the high duty had de- 
volved of electing a President... Sir, what was the princi 
ple involved in the attempt, 80 nearly consummated by 
success, to make Aaron Burr the President, by the vote 
of this House.” It was a question of naked, unmitigated, 
desperate usurpation... With the undisputed fact before 
them, that he had not received one solitary vote in the 
Union for President, there were found in these walls, not 
only: one.ortwo men, but almost an-entire party, prepared 
“sto bid, a. bold and. reckless defiance, both to the will of 
_ the nationsand the principles of the Constitution. If they 
had succeeded, this nation would have been shaken to its 
centrè, and what commenced in faction, would, probably, 
“have ended in blood... And yet this scene, where all the 
> Madness of faction presided over the deliberations of the 
conclave, 1s referred to as an argument against taking 
“the clection from this House ! . 
But those, it may be suid, were days of factious violence, 
» When the country was divided into two organized:parties. 
cabadmit they were, sir; and do you expect a new era in 
history—~that we are, from this time forward to have no 
“parties? I will here take occasion, sir, to notice a remark 
ofa gentleman from New York, (Mr. CAMBRELENG) in 
-relation tó this topic. Assuming, by misapprehension, 
that Lhad denounced party, as a thing not to be tolerated 
„miany form, or. for-any purpose, he was pleased to pre- 
‘Sent some general views on the subject. Sir, I said nothing 
‘about. party, one. way or-the other; but] will now say 
something, whch Lwil endeavor to make intelligible to 
every. one, as to the views T-entertain, and the principles 
bY which E siiall be governed. in the present crisis.of our 
political affairs.’ Yes, sir, itis time that every man should 
‘Come out with a distinct avowal of his creed, in these days 
‘of proscription, when every disloyal act that does not find 
‘favor with the Administration is immediately set down, by 
those disinterested editors who publish the laws “Dy at- 
thority,” to the account of “unprincipled faction 2? 

I believe, then, that the election of the present Chief 
Magistrate involved a gross and palpable violation of the 
spint and principles of the Constitution, and that the 
micans by which it was effected—denominated by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts “a union of counsels?— 
was a bold, daring, and shameless coalition, setting at de- 
fiance the will of the nation, and neglecting even the 
external decencies: of political morality; a coalition for 
Which no parallelis tobe found inthe darkest period 
English history) But, sir, 1 will now reneat a decla 
which T made immediately after the clection. 
believe. this Administration came into power 
lation: of the: spirit.of the Constitution, yet 
plied with its-torms; thev' musi, for t 
as constitutionally invested with t! 


c 
or 
cn 


Though i 


i 


country over which they preside is my country. Yes, sir, 


tain the wholesome operations of the Government, what- 
ever he may think of the Administration ; and I would say 
to all those who think as I do of that cold and meretticious. 
union of counsels”. by which the sovereignty of the 
| People has been violated, and a ‘King of shreds and 
patches” put up to reign over them: i 

“ Dut howsoever thou pursuest this act, 

‘Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 

Against thy [Scountry"Jaught.” © ` 

Sir, the gentleman from New York, to whom F last refèr- 
red, has said, in the language of Mr. Burke, that he is 
unwilling to fall, one by one, successive victims in a mise- 
rable conflict. I have only to say, in the language of ana- 
ther great man, ‘I will do my duty, and leave the conse- 
quence to God.” {would rather fall with honor than rise 
with shame. if J should fall in contending for those great 
principles which have been consecrated by the blood. of 
greater and better men, Lam consoled by the reflection 
that the conflict will not be miserable,” nor the fallin- 
glorious. No, sir, I would say to the gentleman, 

—_—_-_———-—— “ Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s 5 
—_ then, if thou falls’t, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” : 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has been pleased to 
make.some allusion to a Mosaic Opposition, and to ask if 
a “union of counsels” be not as justifiable for the purpose 
of sustaining as for that of opposing an Administration ? 
There is something ingenious and plausible, but only in- 
genious and plausible, in this mode of presenting the sub- 
ject. It must occur to every gentleman, upon a moment’s 
reflection, that men may very cordially agree in disap- 
proving and detesting the means by which an Adminis- 
tration ascended to power, who do not agree in any thing 
else. The same rule, therefore, does not apply to the 
Opposition that is applicable to the Administration. The 
Mosaic character, so far from being a reproach to an Op- 
position, only proves that men, differing in principle on 
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other points, may have, the samereason, as those agreeing 


in principle may have very different reasons for believi 

an Administration to be unworthy of confidence. There 
are, for example, gentlemen on this floor who differ with 
me, toto cælo, as to the constitutional powers of this Go- 


vernment on the subject of Internal Improvement—a ` 


question, by the by, on which Iam in accord with the 
Administration—and yet those gentlemen, believing with 
me that our present rulers came into power by a moral 
usurpation, and an immoral coalition, are as deeply. im- 
pressed as I am with the importance of wiping.from the 
pages of our history, the pernicious example of a success» 
ful usurpation effected by such means, £N 
It must frequently happen, in the progress. of public 
affairs, that men who have stood opposed to each other 
on some questions, may be brought, and honestly brought, 
to co-operate upon other questions. But this sort of-union 
| between public men, without any stipulation or arrange- 
ment, is very different, essentially different, from such 2 
coalition as could imagine. I will takeleavė to present to 


by a viola- [the gentleman from Massachusetts, a hypothetical case 
; having com- of coalition between two politicians—a case, however, for 
the time, be regarded which fam more indebted-to history than to my own ima- 
: € hat power; and, sir, F| givation—and to ask him whether that is one of the po- 
shaiknever forgetGod’ forbid. that 1 should—that. the | litical combinations that he` would. re 
Government they administer is my Government, and the | “anion of counsels P’ 


gard as a patriotic 


I willisuppose the election of the President.to have 


upon the regular and unobstructed operation of the seve- | devolved upon this House, and that the voiceof the nation 
ral departments of this ‘Goveminent depend the “com-| had'given-one of. the candidates a decided: prominence, 
mon defence and general welfare” of the Republic. fiand thrown another. of them, a member 6f this. House, 


itavere practicable-—as T know it is net—to tender an Ad-| out-of the competition. I will suppose one of the three . 


Ministration unpopular by throwing eimbarrassments in the | persons from whom the President isto be chosen, neither. 

iway of measures essential to the prosperity of the coun-| the highest nor the lowest on the Hsteto be a cold, calet- 
try, [should regard myself as.a factionist, : ; j 

“Sue such a course, even to render this Administration an- | political-principles, and forming and breaking off his. 
‘popular. Tei the duty of cvéry patriotic citizen tò süs- litical connexions with an-exelisive view to Mis: own pee 
Vor. IL +124 š pare ; i : : 


if F were to pur-| lating politician, shaping his political. course, assuming hig: 


worandizement 
rtful and calen 
vely, the:confi 


“course, to have -obtained suec- 
ce of all parties, and deserved the 
ne; I will suppose, that, in all the vi- 
ch mark “his political tergiversation, he 
ntinued: to: approach his object, never fail- 
ach successive change, to gain in power what 
“principle; ‘and, finally, I’will suppose that, 


ent of a nation ig.a “business of bargain and’ ar- 
gement and combination amongst leading politicians 
the whole essence. of political honesty consisting in a 
-» faithful performance. of contracts, I will suppose that 
‘the.individual I have. described should: offer the fraternal 
race to a member. of this House, who had been for 
~ ‘aight, years.his personal and political enemy, denouncing 
chim, without either delicacy or dignity, in the Halls of 
“Legislation, the Courts of Justice, and even in the public 
journals, and declaring, on a former occasion, that he 
‘would not even serve witlf him in the same cabinet, be- 
„cause he wag an “apostate Federalist.” T will suppose the 
“member in question to.be a man notorious for the loose- 
` ness of his morality and the versatility of his political 
~ principles; always prepared to accommodate -his. doc- 
‘trines to the temper ofthe times, yet bold, and daring, and 
reckless in the prosecution of his schemes of ambition ; 
ina word, sir, I will suppose him to be a political gambler, 
_, Tegarding politics as a game, and power as a prize to-be 
- won by mere juggling and dexterity, yet skilled beyond 
all other men. to disguise his ambitextrous tricks, by a 
confident and imposing manner, and to ‘*assame a virtue 
co when he has it not.” - I will suppose, sir, that, after the 
meeting of the Congress by which the President was to 
be elected, this member, holding the highest station in 
‘the House, and notoriously possessing a great and decisive 
‘influence in the. election, should, for five or six succes- 
sive weeks, maintain a profound and mysterious reserve 
‘on the subject—not, surely, for the purpose of making up 
his judgment either as to the qualifications or the claims 
of the candidates, but seemingly for the purpose of mak- 
` ing: it apparent to all parties, that he ‘held the balance” 
in his hands, and that no man could be elected without 
making terms with him—or, in plain English, for the pur- 
pose of: “ holding back for a bargain ” 
-i Daring thisperiod of suspense, and doubt, and anxiety, 
T<will.make no supposition asto the midnight consulta- 


tions;:the awkward advances, the mutual declarations of 


. returning confidence, and intended support and advance- 
“ment, carried backwards and forwards by the agency of 
busy and-pragmatical ministers—which preceded and led 


‘tothe consummation of that portentous and disastrous con- | it would certainly say to him, 


junction in political astrology-—a ‘coalition of political ene- 
mies—in which each makes an offering of his own feelings 
and principles, and both make a common offering of the 
principles of the Constitution and the most sacred rights 

- «of the People. » But, sir, as the gentleman from New York, 
-&My. Sronas) upon. some principle of association about 
“Which T have no right'to ask him any prying questions, 
ibas- heen pleased to allude to the breaking up of the 
Council of Pandemonium, after it had been resolved that 
| Satan should undertake his fatal voyage for the purpose 
of seducing: our First-Parents from their allegiance ; T will 
_ take leave, with lis permission, to give a few additional 
touches to the picture which he has left unfinished. Satan, 
li be recollected, had but just commenced his jour- 
when he was arrested. by the barriers of Hell, secured 
tes.“ thrice threefold” and “ impenetrable,” and 
y Death ; who, to oppose his progress, stood 
erce as ten furies, terrible as Hell, aud shook a 
£ Onthe other side, incensed with indig- 
stood, unter ee Bach at the head 

hi 


Uy-aim, their fat 
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will suppose him, by pursuing : 


tothe code ‘of his ‘political. morality, the go. | formed a coalition. Sin, the portress of Hell, was the 
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the happiness of our race, Sin interposed her mediato: 
rial offices; the eombatants, who had scowled tili: “Hell 


éw darker at their frown,” were suddenly. recone 
and * both seemed highly pleased.” Satan disclosed the 
object of his: enterprise, designed for their common bene- 
fit, and held out to Death hopes of fature advancement; 
Death dropped his spear, and ‘ grinned horribly a ghastly. 
smile, to hear his famine should be filled.” Yes, sir, they 


stigator, and “from her side the fatal key, sad instrament 
of all our woe, she took :” ‘ona sudden, open flew the 
infernal doors,” never to close again; forth.went “the 
adversary of God and man,” and man was lost t -> 

Sir, 1 shall leave it to others to trace aut the resem: 
blance, if resemblance there be, between this infernal ~ 
coalition, and any thing that has been recorded, or remaing 
to be recorded, in the history of this Earth... But, as Thave 
attempted to draw the picture of a political coalition, ex. 
hibiting. “ the counterfeit presentment” of two politicians | 
suddenly relaxing from frowns to smiles, and rushing from. 
blows to embraces, I have no sort of objection, bemp at 
best but a very indifferent painter, to write the names int 
der the respective likenesses. With this view, I shall Jay 
aside the brush of the painter, and take up the pen of the 
historian. pd 

But, sir, as it now occurs to me, I will here noticea } 
mark made by an honorable gentleman from New York,” 
(Mr. CamBRELENG) not altogether unconnected with this 
part of the subject. He complained that I assailed the: 
caucus; and was pleased to add, that the People could 
not be duped into the belief that a Convention was any 
thing better. I will barely observe, that a Conventioiy ‘' 
emanating directly from the People, is as different from 
caucus of Members of Congress, as a mountain stream 
from a stagnant pool. It is the coalition and the caucus 
that have a strong family likeness, though the former 
certainly the worst. In reference to these, if the gem 
man will allow me to quote his favorite author, Doct 
Ollapod, { would say, ‘* rhubarb is rhubarb still.” The 
genticman calls upon me for sympathy, in the melancholy 
fate of King Caucus. No, sir, he has no right to comè 
me for sympathy. Let him go to the Administration, whe 
have dethroned his King. They should at least pay:a de: 
cent respect to his memory, even should it be— 

t With one auspicious and one. droppi ng eye, 
In equal seale weighing delight and dok.” st 

Ifthe ghost of that fallen Monarch should ever come at » 
midnight and remove the gentleman’s curtain, . ; 


& To tell the secrets of its prison house, 
‘Te ears of'ilesh and blood.” 


“ The serpent that did sting thy Monarch’s life, 
Now weers his crown.” ` sales 
Yes, sir, and that serpent is the coalition; which I now 
propose to dissect and examine, by a plain matter-of-fact > 
andlysis. pkg 
Disclaiming any allusions to the motives ofany member 
now upon this floor, I assert it as a fact, that the present > 
Chief Magistrate.was elevated to the Presidency against 
the known and undoubted will of a clear Constitutional.” 
majority of the People of this Union. If the. present Sev" 
cretary of State had not persevered against all hope, and 
thereby distracted the vote of the Western States, General. . 
Jackson would have certainly received the Electoral votes“. 
of Kentucky, Ohio, and Missouri, which, added to those: 
he actually received, would have swelled his numberto 
one hundred and thirty-two—one more than a majority of 
the whole. | These facts will not, connot be: disputed y and 
they shew, in a striking point of view, the absurdity-ofall 


the labored attempts that have been made to prove: the 


superior popularity of Nr. Adams. General Jackson unit: 


m, theit fatal hands no second stroke | ed in himsclf'a larger portion of popular favor adarger 
2 But fatally forthe innocence, the purity, and | Pe Ae 


number of electoral votes, than both of. his competitors eo 
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-who came before: the House of. Representatives. And | principles—his duty to himself and his duty to his coun- 


herë, sit, Trest the case-: not that General Jackson hada 
plurality of votes in a contest with all his competitors, for 


: that might prove iothing ; but that there wasindisputable 
evidence before this House, that he would have received a 


“majority of all the electoral votes against any fwo of his; 


competitors: And yet, in the face ‘of these facts, which 
they will neither meet. nor deny, gentlemen still perse- 
vere in asserting, in general terms, that the will of the 
Nation was not defeated ! 

Let us now see what part the present Secretary of State 
“acted in this election, and how it consisted with his posi- 
“tion, his duty, and his avowed political principles. In the 

first place, then, I say, in round terms, that Mr. Clay made 
the President, in opposition to the will of a decided ma- 
jority of the People of the State he represented, and of 
“the whole Union: and I assert the fact thus. broadly, that 
Remade the President, with the view of illustrating a prin- 
; ciple in the explanation ofit. -When this House is spoken 
ofas a corruptible body, gentlemen seem to take it for 

“ gvanted that the whole body must be corrupted, before 
any evil purpose can be consummated by corruption. On 

: the. contrary, it must frequently happen that a single mem- 
ber, owing to his influence over others, will have it in his 
power to decide the election, even when the contest is 

\ not a close one. ` In such a case, the corruption of that 
single member ‘decides not only his own. vote, but all 
those which he can control by his influence. Now, thave 
the greatest respect for those gentlemen who were the 
personal and political friends of Mr. Clay in the late elec- 
tion of President. Next to my own personal friends, there 
are. no members whom I estimate more highly. Yet 1 
have no doubt—and it is no disparagement to them to say 
go--that there were many of them who had so much con- 
fidence in Mr. Clay, that his course on the Presidential 
election would determine theirs. ‘They had supported 
him for the Presidency, and having become thus united 

_ by the tie of their common, attachment to him, it was na- 
* tral that they should desire to. act in concert; and it was 
equally natural that he should have great influence in giv- 
‘ing direction to their common movements. I have the 
most thorough conviction that he had that influence, and 
that he was thus the very hinge upon which the election 
turned. So that, howeverimpure his own motives may 

~ have been, he had the power of exercising a controlling 
influence over heads of the utmost soundness, and hearts 

` of the utmost purity. What then, let us inquire, were 
` those motives of his, upon which so much depended ? To 
ascertain them, we must look at his position and his prin- 
ciples. He represented a State where an overwhelming 
ajority of the People were in favor of Gencral Jackson, 
and opposed to Mr. Adams, and where the obligation of 

| the Representative to conform to the will of his constitu- 
` ents, is regarded as a fundamental article of the true po- 
litical creed. He had always, himself, recognized that 
obligation ; and in discussing the repeal of the celebrated 
compensation law, had avowed it in these decided and un- 
qualified terms :** Whilst, then, he had a seat on this 
oor,” said Mr. Clay, “ it was immaterial how he arrived 

at the will of his constituents, or what were the eviden- 
ces of it—it was sufficient that he should know it : in all 
eases of expediency he held the doctrine of the obligation 
on his part, to observe the instructions, express or implied, 
of his constituents.” Yet, in direct opposition to the will 
of his constituents, of his State, and of the United States, 
and in like opposition to ‘his constitutional duty as a Re- 

| presentative, according to his own principles, he threw 
~ the whole weight of his influence in favor of a candidate 
whom he had habitually professed to despise as a man, and 
detest as a politician ; and the only one of his competitors 
whom he had denounced as unworthy of the high trust to 
which he aspired... It is but too obvious, then, that Mr. 
Clay sacrificed his political animesities and his political 


try—-at- the unhallowed shrine of ambition. © Yes, sir; 
ambition—corrupting ambition—that sin by which the’ ` 
‘© Angels fell.” Am TI asked for the proof? I answer, that, 
if circumstantial evidence be not rejected as inadmissible, 
it is full and satisfactory. Hear it | He gives the vote of 
his State in opposition to his own principles—against the 
will of the People of that State—and thereby makes the 
President ; and then has the frontless, shameless audacity, 
to set public opinion at defiance, by instantly and openly 
receiving, as the reward of his treachery to the People, 
and to his own principles, the highest office that Pre- 
sident can. confer upon him ! Can any thing be more 
plain? Itis the common case, sir, of a sale in market 
overt; and none but a man of the most consummate bold- 
ness and effrontery could hold-up his head in society after 
such a transaction. Sir, I have but little claim to set my -+ 
self up as a standard of political morality ; but I solemnly 
declare, that there is no extreme of political martyrdom, 
that 1 would not suffer, rather than accept of the office of 
Secretary of State, or any other office, of a President for 
whom I had voted under such circumstances. Every sen- 
timent of delicacy, and every principle of honor, concur in’ 
its condemnation. It cannot be justified or excused. It 
is bad as an act, and dangerous as a precedent. There 
cannot be conceived a case of political prostitution so 
gross, that this will not operate as a sanction for it. And 
what, let me ask, were the circumstances which preced- 
ed, accompanied, and characterized, this exchange of 
good offices—this extraordinary coalition between Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay? But a very short time before, they 
were arrayed in direct political hostility, as uncompromis- 
ing antagonists, who, having publicly exchanged defian- 
ces, seemed almost to glareand scowl at each other in the 
streets as they passed. And yet, without even a plausible 
pretext to cover their ‘ open and manifest” frailty, 
“ within month—a little month,”—** O ! most wicked 
speed, to post with such dexterity,” to meretricious 
bonds—* they married ?? Mr. Chairman, I pronounce it 
to be no lawful.wedlock ; the spirit of the Constitution, 
and the voice of the Nation, unequivocally expressed, cone 
curred to ‘ forbid the banns.” f 


‘It is not, nor it cannot come to, good,” í ; 


Tell me not of the infamy of Lord North’s celebrate 
coalition with Mr. Fox. There, to be sure, there was the 
same combination of adversary elements in the political 
compound; but the spirit of the Constitution was not 
violated, nor the voice of the Nation contemned. and 
defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, as I feel quite exhausted, both by bodily 
effort and bodily indisposition, I shall detain the Commit- 
tee with buta very few additional remarks. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Evererr) has been pleased. to 
say, that, if he entertained the opinions I have expressed 
of the corruptibility of Congress, he would not proclaim 
them here; but would take a desponding leave of are- 
creant Republic, and seck refuge in the arms of some pa- 
ternal despotism. Highly as 1 respect the gentleman; I 
must be excused from pursuing the course he has sug- 
gested. I am very differently constituted, perhaps, from 
what he is. My nature prompts me not to fiy from difi- 
culties, but to meet, and, if possible, to conquer them. 
My maxim is, never to “ despair of the Republic.” It is 
true, sir, I do not like the signs of the times. I believe that 
s something is rotten in the State of Denmark.” But, if 
corruption has insinuated itself into our political system, 
it is the duty of every patriot to stand his ground, and en- 
deavor to exterminate it, and the cause of it. As itis cer- 
tain that this contest between Liberty and Power, in its 
worst form, must have occurred at some time, under our 
present political organization, I regard it as a fortunate 
circumstance, that it has taken place at this early period 
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whei: the youthful vigor of its Constitu- 
‘tion:can sustain the’ remedy, and throw off the disease. 
‘Twenty years from this time, the disease would probably 
have been incurable, and the contest hopeless. Now, I 
» have the most thorough: confidence of ultimate success : 
for though, to use: the language’ of the gentleman from 
» “Massachusetts, the battle may be fought and lost here at 
this time-and when I see the whole organized power of 
the “Administration arrayed against a proposition that can 
only: pass'-by two-thirds of our votes, what else can T ex- 
pect ?—yet Iwill not adopt. the desperate resort of flying 
«tothe Emperor of Russia, or the Grand Sultan of Turkey, 
tounbosom my griefs and disappointments. No, sir. I 
will appeal to that ‘great tribunal, by which, I thank Ged, 
_ eur proceedings on. this subject are to be reviewed. 1 
“will proclaim to the People that their liberties are in dan- 
ger; and must be inevitably lost in the grossest corruption, 
if this House be not divested of its habitual agency in the 
choice of the President. And here solemnly devote my- 
selfto this great. reform, pledging myself before this 
House, and this Nation, that I will never intermit or relax 
amy exertions, either in Congress or out of it, until the right 
of choosing the Chief Magistrate shall be restored to the 
only safe depositary of that power—the People of the Unit- 
ed States. 


ofthe. Republic, 


»Afew words as to this Administration, the relation they | a Confederacy of the 


bear to this question, and the relation in which I mean to 
stand-to them. >; 

. At the opening of the session, I indulged the hope that 
the President would have so far regarded the obligations 
‘of faith and duty, as to have recommended this amend- 
“ment in his first message. When disappointed in that, I 
still indulged the hope that the influence of his Adminis- 
tration—and every inan knows what that is—would not be 
arrayed against the measure. But other counsels have 
prevailed with him; andthe will live to be convinced, if 
Ido not greatly mistake the matter, that they are no friend- 
ly counsels. His worst enemy could not have advised a 
course that would more certainly destroy him. But there 
seems to be a special Providence in these things, and they 
must take their natural course : 

© Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.” 

As to my own course, it is distinctly marked out. I 
shall liberally sustain the just and proper measures of this 
Administration : and, for the sake of illustrating my prin- 
ciples, I wish I could sustain them all—but I shall as de- 
cidedly oppose their re-election. Brought into existence 
by the sinful embraces of an unprincipied coalition, with 
the “primal curse” of usurpation indelibly stamped upon 
them, no subsequent measures can purify them from the 
original sin of their generation and birth. 

An honorable member from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Baxrrzrr) has been pleased to refer to the celebrated 
sentiment of Mr. Crawford—“ Judge tic Administration 
by their measures’”’—~as a just rebuke to the petulance of 
faction. Judge the Administration by their measures! 
No, sir; I will judge of the measures of the Administra- 
tion by their own intrinsic merits : but I will not judge of 
the Administration by their measures only, when ‘they 
come to settle the accounts of their stewardship, and ask 

. for a renewal of their trust.- It would be just as reasona- 
ble to ask of me, when my horse is stolen, to let the judg- 
ment of condemnation depend, not upon the fact of the 
felony, but upon the kindness or cruelty with which the 
a shouid use the stolen animal, 

< When Mr. McDUFFIE had finished his argument, Mr. 
peta obtained the floor, but gave way at the request 
_ Mr. EVERETT, who begged leave to offer a single 
word of explanation. The gentleman from South Caroli- 
na (Mr. Evergrr said) has taken occasion, after claim- 
ing to himself the merit of exclusive consistency on this 
subject, to attempt to fix a charge of inconsistency and 


change of opinion upon me ; and has endeavored. to s 
port this charge by a selection of sentences, and ‘py 
sentences, from an article published, six: yesrs.ago, ing 
journal. with which I had an editorial connexion: Uisa 
sufficient reply to this charge to say, thatT never, j 
life, expressed an opinion upon the subject of the ge; 
man’s amendment, in either branch of it, untill came 
the discussion of it this Winter. I never could hav 
pressed an opinion, for Jam not conscious of. ever having 
devoted an hour to the examination. of. the question: 
With respect to the sentiments which. the gentleman has 
cited from the North American Review, though Ehave but 
a general recollection of the contents of the article in'ques. 
tion, which I have not seen since the, correction. of. the 
proof-sheets, the gentleman knows—since he appesrsto 
have read it with care—that they refer to.a very: different 
matter. The writer of that article attempts a'sort-of out. 
line of the Constitution, in reply toa remark of Jeremy 
Bentham, whose information of our institutions appears to 
have remained stationary since the Old Confederation, and. 
who actually speaks of the President of the United States 
as the President of Congress. Quoting this remark, and 
refuting the doctrine implied in it, the writer of the article 
goes on to say, that the present Government of the Unit: ` 
ed States is a Nationa! Government, (not like the old one), > 
States. ‘The President is the Pres... 
ident of the People; the Representativesythe Represen- 
tatives of the People ; the Judiciary, the Judiciary of the 
People; and the Senate, the only branch which.repre- 
sents the States as such : that, had the Union beenacom- 
pact simply between the States as such, they would haye’ 
had an equal vote in the choice of President, &e. (AIL 
i this, sir, is unquestionably true. The gentleman says | 
these were my former views; they certainly are my pre- 
sent views: for, though the present Constitution: was, | 
| formed by compact between States equally sovereign, it 
‘not itself a compact between States, retaining each an’ 
| equal share of the sovereignty, as was the case withthe 
| former Confederation. 1 freely grant the gentleman that ` 
the writer of the article, in saying that tue representation 
in the Senate, is the only trace of Federal equality, fell 
into an error, no doubt, from the haste and carelessness 
incident to anonymous periodical writing. . The-choice cf 
President is, also, in some respects, Federative : this isnot 
matter of opinion, on which to ground a charge of meo- 
sistency ; it is matter of fact, overlooked or omitted bythe 
anthor of the essay which the gentleman cites: The gem 
tleman from South Carolina and myself do not differ as to 
the proposition that the choice of the President is, toacer- 
tain extent, a Federative feature of the Government. We 
differ as to the right new te alter that, which, at the time, 
was fixed by compromise, between parties then equally 
sovereign, and who agreed to give up certain portions of 
their equal sovereignty, and no more; and to establisha ` 
Government to a certain degree National, and toa certain 
degree Federative. p 
Mr. TRIMBLE addressed the Committee for a few 
minutes, expressing his desire of having an opportunity 
of delivering his sentiments more at large, and moved that 
the Committee rise— i ë 
The motion prevailed—and the Committee having nsen 
The House adjourned. oo 


Sarurpay, Arrit 1, 1826. oe 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
The House, on motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr 
McLANE, of Delaware, in the Chair, on the amendments 
proposed by Mr. McDUFFIE to the Constitution. 
Mr. TRIMBLE addressed the Committee. Heb 
by saying, that the Locrians had a statute which re 
the person who intended to propose an. alteratio 
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amendment. of thew fundamental lews, to go into the | 
assembly of the. People with a rope around his neck ; and 

fhe failed in’ his plan of alteration or amendment, the | 
statute declared that he should be instantly hung up, | 
‘without. any-further trial or conviction. He thought it | 
possible that similar enactments might be useful in our | 


day and generati 


present, because. there were some twenty plans before 
the House to. amend the Federal Constitution ; nineteen 


“cof which ‘would fail beyond.a doubt, and probably the 


other also; and of. course the law of the Locrians, if in 
force among us, would sweep-us off by tens and twenties, 


: and. thin ‘our. ranks most marvellously. But he would 
; Boldt up to the Committee as à fit remedy for premature 


and tseless innovations in the course of legislation. - His- 


torians tell us that these Locrians made no alterations in 


‘the body of their laws for about two hundred years; dur- 
¿ng which period they were a prosperous and a happy 
People ; applauded and admired by all the other States 


of Greece ‘around them. . But why was such a law or- 
dained? Whatcould:‘have been its origin and object? 


` > The law itself suggests the nature of the evil, and its dan- 


gerous tendency. There were demagogues in ancient, as 
well as modern times. They had “galvanized” the Locri- 
ans from year to year, until the tumults: and disorders of 


` the factions had produced a crisis in the State. That Peo- 
‘ple found, by long experience, that the ambitious, discon- 
“tented, disappointed office hunters, were always making 


or. proposing alterations and amendments to the laws. 


> "They saw, also, that these plans and schemes were some- 


times offered to promote the wishes of aspirants after 
power; that strifes, and brorls, and civil discords, were 


constantly. engendered by such movements ; and they 
* finally resolved to make-a-serious matter of it to the fac- 
‘tious; by -the enaction ofthe law in question, which, it 


woitld seem, ‘preserved the State from ruin for two bun- 


“dred years. “Wise and. prudent-statesmen should trea- 


-‘sure“up examples of -the'kind, and’ profit: by them. The 


Locrians repealed this célebrated law; and then a deluge 
of alterations, innovations, and amendments, came upon 
them, and they lost their liberty, as any People will, who 


v fail to maintain with firmness the stability of their funda- 
mental laws and maxims. 


Mr, T. was in favor of the proposition to exclude the 
election from the House, but was decidedly opposed to 


~-anyscheme which would diminish or impair the full pow- 


. independent bodies, or communities of People. 


er of the States to regulate the whole subject, as separate 
His 


“best: judgment was opposed to the districts, and he should 


_ Hotagree to increase 


vote against the district system, unless he should find the 
People of his State in favor of that plan. . It was admit- 
ted on all sides; in debate, that the States, in adopting the 
istrict system; would have to surrender some portions of 


their power over the: election ; and this was not consist- ! 


ent with-his views of Federal-or State- policy. His opin- 
Jon was, before hé came into Congress, thatthe Federal 
Government was’ rathe? too weak and feeble-to maintain 
itself against the States: but he was now fully satisfied 
that the States were the weaker vessels, and” he would 

e their weakness by taking power 
from them, He felt himself bound to regret the. move- 


« Ment of the question here; He was a citizen of a slave 


State, and could not consentto change:the ratio. of repre- 


. sentation as at present fixed; upon. the basis- of. three- 
: fifths of the colored population: He was sure that ques- 
< tion would be made whenever; and: wherever, the:sub- 
< ject is discussed de novo: - In this House, said he, we vote 
; per camt and the slave States might be over-voted here; 


. and therefore it mi 
“question somewhere else. 
: þe left to a primary Convention of the States ; where all 
< would: meet as equal sovereigns, ‘each: having one vote, 


ght be best: for them to agitate the 
He-hoped the subject would 


|. The gentleman said, in his first 
Rainbow Cabinct, 


and no more; and where, of course, the slave States 
would have a certainty that nothing could be done with- 
out their own. consent, against their rights-and interests. 
in the matter. There. were several modes, he said, by 
which the election might be taken from the House 5. all 
of which would be open. for discussion, if the subject 


on, to repress the rage in favor of amend- | should be first moved in a primary Convention ; butif the 
"Ang Constitutions; but. he did not wish for such a law at j district plan should be sent out for adoption, all other 


plans would be excluded, as not open for deliberation ; 
and thus the Congress would usurp’ the People’s right uf’ | 
choice among the several plans that might be thought of 
and brought forward by themselves. He was willing to 
refer all the plans of amendment to the People; and let 
them make a choice to. suit themselves ; and, in this re- 
spect, he was ready to repose more confidence in the 
People than those who were anxious to limit and restrict 
the People’s choice to a single mode by districts, : 
He would vote, he said, with the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. McDvrrig) in favor of his abstract propo- 
sition to exclude the election from the House, but not for 
the reasons offered by that member. The gentleman 
made his closing argument on yesterday, and such an ar- 
gument, including all its personalities, had not been heard, 
before within that Hall, or any other Hall of Legislation; 
and probably the like of it would not be heard again. In 
his first speech, the gentleman assailed the Cabinet, en 
masse; but on yesterday he singled out the President 
and Mr. Clay by name, and abused both of them in the 
most wanton manner. The attack was not confined te 
public men and public measures; it was, in part, direct- 
ed against private character and private reputation, Mr. 
T. had been eight years in that body, and had never heard 
such things, or witnessed such a scene before. He felt it 
his duty to come forward and repel the calumnies thrown, 
out behind their backs, without regard to time, or place, 
or circumstance, or any thing but opposition to the men 
in power. The gentleman informs us that the President 
and Cabinet are against his propositions—that their opin- 
ions.have lately changed upon the subject: And how 
does he prove these things ? . By reading us some scraps 
from a néwspaper, which he says is semi-official evidence 
of his assertions. The gentleman might be right, but 
Mr. Triwuze had his doubts: ‘Fhat-paper, at the time 
referred to,. stood in such a questionable attitude that 
these scraps and paragraphs ought to be ascribed to per- 
sons hostile to the President and the Secretary, rather 
than to either of them or their friends. It was an act of 
justice to himself, as well as Mr. Clay, to say, that he had 
not spoken to him on this question; and that he had held 
no intercourse, directly or indirectly, with the President 
or Cabinet upon the subject in debate, or any thing cons 
nected with it. He did not Know nor care for their opine 
ions. He was no man’s sycophant, and in no man’s'pow~ 
er. He would identify himself with no man’s measures. 
He knew his own opinion, and that was enough for ‘him 
to know, in order to act rightly for himself. -He had to 
think and judge with his own- faculties, and be responsi- 
ble for his own misdeeds... What: his: own opinion was 
formerly, when the district system was before the House, 
he did not recollect; nor was it of any consequence to 
know, because, at that time, his self-assurance had bes, 
trayed him into a belief-that he was well qualified -to 
amend. or even make a Constitution: But he had‘con. 
vinced himself, by some: experience in affairs, that he 
then knew nothing, and: was quite unfit to play-the part 
of Solon or Lycurgus...-He had lost some portion of his 
rashness, and might-say, with many othefs,:that some ins 
crease of his knowledge—poor at best—had not increased 
his ‘self-sufficient: confidence. 
carefully madé-up, and he was 


s willing to stand fall: 
upon the vote that he should give.“ ? ie 


speech, that-we: have a: 
coniposed. of men of all pitas 


He now had an opinion, i 


Hof R] 


parties ; and doubtless he is willing the Cabinet shall be 
as brilliant as his metaphor, provided it shall be-as fleeting 
and as transient too.. But- surely the gentleman mistook 
the token of the ‘times; the rainbow 1s the sign of the 
covenant of peace to all men, and to every living thing in 
flesh—a sign of peace to factions and all factidus partisans. 
‘Why does he not- accept the sign?.. He says they cry, 
Peace ! peace:!. when there is no peace. And why no 
peace? -Because he and others choose to wage a war of 
opposition, hoping that themselves and friends may come 
more speedily to the head of our affairs. But who has 
assailed him or his friends, or made war upon them >-Cer- 
tainly not the Cabinet. And why does he reject the sign 
of peace? Does he want another sign? What shall it 
be? An office, or the sign of the Prophet Jonah ? 
Well, let him. wait till the storm comes, and the winds 
blow, and the sea rages, and the ship rolls, and then, per- 
haps, the crew may pipe all hands on deck, and cast lots, 
and throw him overboard. 

‘Our friend (he called us his friends, or seemed to call) 
gaid, that any member who lad voted for Mr. Adams, 
would feel himself bound tò support bis measures, right 
or wrong.. Suppose that trae : and then it follows, that 
they.who voted against him must oppose his measures, 
right or wrong, and so we must have a Rainbow Opposi- 
tion. And some gentlemen seem ready to pursue that 
course. Mr. T. could not agree to such principles as 
rules of moral action, or political discipline and conduct. 
He had voted: for Mr. Adams, but did not feel himself 
bound to support or oppose any measure because it was 
brought forward by the President or his Cabinet. Nor 
would he-hppose a measure because of its coming from 
the Opposition. He thoughtno honest man could do so, 
and he was sorry to hear such principles avowed by any 
member of the House. 

The gentleman, and his friend from New York, (Mr. 
CamaneLENG) spoke of caucuses, alliances, and coali- 
tions; here and elsewhere—the Fox and North coalition, 
the Clay and Adams coalition, the Bucktail and Clinton- 
jan coalition. The two first were reprobated, and the 
Jast approved. How impartial, or rather, how singularly 
partial! But it is easy to applaud ourselves. We were 
told~plainly: by one of them (Mr. Camprerenc) that they 
had commenced “a long journey together—a journey of 
opposition.” But they quarrelled about caucuses ; they; 
took a bad welding heat, and did not stick well under į 
Rammer. They combined—and avow it openly—to op- į 
pose what one of them called the “ Hanoverian succes- | 


sion,” from the Chair of that House to the Presidency, | 


and to establish (so it was understood) a line of succession | with inde 


from the Chair of the Senate ; and, verily, if they cohere 
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but honest man, uncorrupted and incorruptible; 
ted by his country as a public loss, lamented and rene 
bered every where by all the great and good anong 
kind. The. great Commoner of our hemisphere 
ing onward firmly in his path of glory and renown, 
when it closes his career, will finish out the parali 
fame of Charles James Fox has filled twa yold: 
fame of Henry Clay is mounting high, and spreading 
and wide around yes And where are the enep 
Mr. Fox? They who charged him with corruption 
denounced him? Gone ! dead, and buried, ‘and forgot 
ten—-shunned and detested while they lived, by all ho 
honorable men ; forgot, but not forgiven, in their gtav 
If the foul and false calumniators of Mr. Secretary: Clay: 
should wish to foreknow their destiny while. livin ; 
their doom when dead, they may read it in the ari s 
rence and indignant detestation felt and proclaimed by 
impartial, candid men, against those who bad thei 
dence and hardihood to slander and defame the geni 
manly, noble-minded Fox. Eim 
The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. MeDverse’ 
told us yesterday that he “‘ would throw off all disguise” 
«c Tt was useless,” he said, ‘to keep it up.” And soit ~ 
was: for all who heard him must have understood-the 
drift of his discourse. But, in taking off the mask,’ we 
must needs conclude that his defamations had been 
in ambush by himself, and were then, for the first: 
brought forth in open accusation. Let him have it as he 
pleases. Let the Secretary give him all due credit: for’ 
his hostile frankness. War in disguise is at an end, and. 
he must meet an open, fair defence, invited and provok“ 
ed by his own unjust aggressions. And here Mr T. beg: 
ged the House to understand him fully. He intended t 
retaliate aggression, but he would not follow the exam 
ple set him, and descend to private character. He would . 
hold that sacred. He would not invade the private peace -~ 
ofany man. He would not degrade the place and 
tion he was filling, by allusions, in debate, to private -re- 
putation. Humble as he knew he was, and must appear: | 
to others, he had a spirit and a soul above such execrable.. 
practices. He would say, in justice to the President and 
Mr. Clay, that both of them, in private character, stood’ 
proudly pre-eminent above their vile defamers... He had: 
come there to disabuse them, and defend them ; but he 
would not descend below the level of genteel debate. 
He had seen, even during the discussion then in progress; 
how easily a member might slope down and sink himself, 
by vulgar words and Jow abuse. He would, at all events 
preserve decorum, and not disgust the faculty of hearing 
cent illustrations. i : 
The gentleman informed the House 


that he bad been 


together firmly, until they bring in the Vice President, | assailed by all the hireling presses in the country. Mr. 


they will have a ‘‘long journey,” sure enough. 
have resolved to break down the President and Mr. Clay, 


and any combination to do that must certainly be an Aonest | of the newspapers, 


coalition. The thing is personal in all its forms and atti- 
tudes, and the People of this country will pronounce it so, 
and set a mark of reprobation on its motives. The gen- 
fleman from New York considered it his duty to draw a 
parallel between the Fox and North coalition and what 
he was pleased to call a coalition here. His reference to 
Fox was right. That distinguished statesman chose, upon 
due reflection, to pursue the course which his own judg- 
. ment, at the crisis, told him would be most conducive to 
. the great and lasting interests of his country ; and a high- 
minded, lofty, generous adversary would have ascribed 
the same honest motives to the late Speaker of this House. 
But impure motives have been ascribed to both ef them ; 
and yet, Fox lived a patriot, pure and undefiled, enjoy- 
ing the esteem and confidence, through life, of all the 
friends of freedom and free goyernment in Europe, and 
‘throughout the world.. And this, so far, is exactly true of 
Na-great compeer in contrast with him. , Fox died a poor 


They | T. had seen nothing of the kind; but 


still, it might be 
and not known to him, because he had read butfew. 
and none, constantly, except the Nx 
tional Intelligencer. He declared that he had not put 
pen to paper against any one during the Winter; that, 18 
fact, he never, in his whole life, sent an abusive paragrap 
to press against any man; nor should he ever do so. It 
was a vile practice, and he had no taste or inclination for 
it. He hoped the gentleman could lay his hand upon 
his heart and say the same. Mr, T. would go still fur 
ther, and declare that he had written nothing for the press 
upon the Presidential question, either before or since the ` 
late election, except a circular to his constituents, 38 was 
usual with him at the close of every session. He had:no- : 
thing to do with newspapers ; nothing to say against 
them; but much for them. They had treated him far 
ly, and he .would treat them in the same way. They 
were bad indeed, and ought to reform themselves as s008 
as possible, if, in defamation, they had come within 
distance of examples set before them in that House. Hé 
considered it a great misfortune to deserve the cense 


true, 
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the instruments with-which public opinion announces its 
, decrees of censure or applause, the gentleman, instead of 
. denouncing: them, and inflicting his resentments on. the 
presses. and the. Printers—~should have taken knowledge 
to himself and made a pause, and. looked around him, and 
then he. would have seen that public opinion is against 
the-mew style and fashion of debate which he attempts to 
introduce among us. l 
The gentleman gave us to: understand that he would 
discharge his duty here with. firmúess, however painful 
jit might be. He was unwilling to figure in the character 
` af- Hotspur, but went on'to.speak at large of hypocrisy, 
and treachery, and political prostitution ; of political gam- 
bling ; ofa bold, daring, shameless coalition ; and of the 
reward of treachery. The words—chances, cards, and 
luck—-were used, and gross insinuations made against the 
private character of Mr. Clay, which had been noted 
down for use, but which should not be quoted at that 
‘time. It was enough to say that the charge of private 
‘aiid political corruption was put forth against the President 
and. Mr. Clay, in language free from all disguise. 
And bere, Mi. TRIMBLE thought it would be well to 
pause, and take a hasty survey of the men accused, as 
- well as their. accusers : and. who, and what, are the accus- 
w ed The President, and the Secretary of State—men 
‘who had served the country long and faithfully in offices 
OF trust and confidence—and who had never, until thén, 
been charged with baseness or corruption—men, upon 
Whom foul calumny had never breathed its pestilential 
` blastments, until the late election—men, whose merits and 
` abilities were every where admitted and acknowledged— 
-aid whose long and well-tried public services, in various 
“public stations, had drawn around them public confidence 
and national esteem. 
And these men are accused. By whom? A man of 
- yesterday—unknown to public confidence. A disappoint- 
ed man, defeated in -his choice of President.. Him, and 
a few-others, all men of yesterday--men: who stand in 
questionable attitudes, iis disappointed office hunters for 
themselves or friends, and, therefore, not entitled tomuch 


credit as impartial witnesses, to establish accusations of 


their own. Men who talk of nothing but “the People’s 
Candidate,” and who are doing daily mischief to their fa- 


voritey by their violence of character, as many persons! whole body of the American People (as one man) con- 
t 


present could well testify. 

The gentleman accuses boldly. But where is his evi- 
dence ? He says he has none; that none should be ex- 
pected; that we might as well look for the « embodied 
forms of pestilence or famine.” Be it so. 
charges were made twelve months 
the election. 
House-requested a committee to be 
raised; to hear 


the evidence against him. The commit- 


tee met, and sent forthe accuser 3 who plead a sham plea: 


of privilege ; and neither went himself, nor sent witness- 
Es, OF nines of witnesses. Why did the man and his 
abetters. shrink recreant from the investigation ? 

proofs were here or no. where. Why not produce 
evidence, while Moses and Aaron, and the People, 
hore together, face to face, 


of the press; but as they were. organs of the public will, | 


gentlemen inquire for facts. 


The same | and should be, 
ago, about the time of | 
The Secretary—then Speaker of this! 
raised, and one was! the man that has said—I believe it, and I turn 


The | 
the; men, whose purity of character was never questioned, 
were! here or elsewhere—Do they, and such äs them, withhold 
within these walls ? They | 


ing ittobe so. In either case, the law convicts the cul- 
prit, and inflicts a punishment of infamy or death ; and 
he, Mr. T. said, who calumniates his neighbor, in like cir- 
cumstances, is as much a perjured felon, in the eye of mo- 
ral justice, as ifhe had sworn it on the Holy Gospels, 
This is the light in which the world will view the authors 
of these defamations. It is the real point at issue, and 
the ground on which they stand before the public. If 
the gentleman can make good his calumnies, it may go 
well with him ; if not, the public justice of the country 
will consider it a case of vile, malignant slander. -How 
could we, or the world at large, determine otherwise ? 
Weare called upon to take the charges upon faith; tore- 
ceive them without facts or evidence; to believe the as- 
persions of our untried men of yesterday, without proof, 
against our oldest public men—after a full trial of their 
moral and political integrity for twenty- and for thirty 
years. We are required to break up all the foundations 
of social confidence and harmony—to abolish all the set- 
tled rules of social order, and of social justice—to alter 
and reverse the course of reason and conviction—and rest 
our judgment and belief upon a rabble of fugitive con- 
jectures and suspicions. And who would submit to this? 
Would any sober-minded, honest. man, agree to place 
his character, or that of his family or friends, in the 
keeping of society thus organized?” How could society 
preserve itself from total dissolution? Whose public or 
private character would stand the test of vagrant, fugitive 
suspicions? Long services and honest fame would be no 
shield for innocence in such a state of things: 

It is agreed every where, said Mr. T., among all honest 
men, that a fair reputation—long and well established in 
public or private life—shall be taken as a full: defence 
against detraction of any sort, and especially against sus- 
Picions of corruption. This, in his. judgment, was irre- 
sistible in the present case, inasmuch as the President had 
been in public life for more than thirty years, and. Mr. 
Clay for more than twenty, without even a suspicion of 
corruption in public or in private life, against either of 
them ; and more especially, as the present charge is made 
by disappointed office hunters, over zealous in behalf of 
other candidates. : : a, 

And who believes the accusation ? No one. The whole 
world disbelieves it. Public opinion is against it. The 


demn the accusers as calumniators—as a faction of defam. 
ers. Nothing could be clearer or more obvious. Let 
Is public confidence with- 
drawn from the President and his Secretary, as it would 
if these foul aspersions were accredited? 
Is their high standing lessened by these slanders, in the 
opinion of honest, candid, honorable men? Where ‘ig 
my back 
the Var 
Men whose wealth placesthem 
above the love of office for emolument; men who saw, 
and knew, and yet see and know, the accusers and the 
accused, and understand the motives of the accusation ; 


upon them? Where are the McArthurs and 
Rensselaers of the day ? 


their confidence? Do they withdraw themselves, and 


had no proofs; and ‘they shrunk like cravens from an ins | shun the Secretary asa man of tainted principles ? Would 


quiry into the facts before 
honest, honorable men. “And now, after 4 lapse of more 
than twelve months, the same vile 


without proof, and under an 
proof. 

And here he would tell the gentleman from South Ca- 
Tolina, and the House, that there are two kinds of perjury 
‘known to the Jaws and statutes of our country: one, 
where a witness swears to a fact which is not trde 3 and 
the other, where. 


| 


he swears tos fuef as frue, not know. | as nothing need induce, to 


a committee. of disinterested, | they hold fellowship with corruption, even if they sus. 


pected its existence ? No, said he: the world will ask 


, s calumnies are. revived | for no further proof of innocence than the fuct—that the 
and reiterated here; behind the backs of the accused— | gentleman then in his eye, (Gen. Van 


Rensserarn) and 


admission that there is no | his friends, continue to maintain their friendly gocial in- 
tercourse with the accused. 
lent farmer in America—a man, whose wealth places him 
above all mercenary 
virtues command our veneration, 


Yes, said he ; the most opr. 


motives; a man, whose well known 
as his locks of grey com. 
whom nothing could induce 
touch the fingers of corruption 


mand our reverence ; a man, 


—this“man gives. his. confidence to the Secretary, and 
holds friendship aid ‘communion with him. Indeed, said 
Mr. T., the case isfree from doubt. ~The accusers stand 
alone ;.unbacked: by any but their faction—that is their 
true and real‘standing ; and it would be well for them if 
they-stood ‘conscious of the light in which all honorable 
tmien will seé and view them. And then, again, the mem- 
bers of this House, (the faction excepted) who were here 
ast Winter, and voted on the Presidential. question—Do 
they believe the charges ? “Have they not said here, and 
vevery. where, that they disbelieve them? He was sure 
“they had, andhe was himself a voter, and a looker on in 
 ‘Wenice; as well as. the gentleman from South Carolina. 
‘Speaking for himself, he could say that he had done his 
duty, in his. vote, according to the best of his sober judg- 
ment, and as he-should answer for it at the day of final re- 
tribution. . He‘took:the choice, which, at the time, he 
thought the best and safest for the country, and he had no 
views or motives to. mislead his judgment. He wanted 
no office in the gift of Government, either then or now, 
-and could accept of none, if offered to him. He would 
‘Pring no man’s motives into question, unprovoked. He 
‘was amenable to the People of his District for his vote, 
but not to any member heres and he held no member 
here amenable to him. All that he would ask of any one, 
would be, to suifer him to exercise his judgment freely, 
and discharge his duties as a free man should, without 
= eontrol or molestation frora his fellow members © Ke 
_ would take care to do his duty honestly, so that he might 
sleep sound, have pleasant dreams, and hear no more 
about it. He would judge no man, hoping that no one 
would judge him. These he knew to be his usual feel- 
ings, and, he trusted, it was known to be his usual course. 
‘He was at peace with all men, and hoped that all. would 
beat pesce with him. He had no hatreds to appease or 
gratify, here or elsewhere, nor disappointments to resent 
or grieve at. Despising none, and at good will with all, 
he took each member as he found him, neither advancing 
nor receding further than he saw a mutuality of inclina- 
tion. Nothing was more painful to him than to find him- 
seif engaged in personaltics. He would rather avoid them 
‘if he could. ‘They werc contrary to his habits and his in- 
clination. It was easy to be Jed into them by rasiness 


and violence of feeling ; and difficult to get out of them i 


with decency and credit.. He was now led into them 


from a sense of duty to repel aggression, and he trusted : 


that he knew how to discharge his duties here as firmly. 
and as fearlessly as other men. On this floor he assumed 


nothing. He claimed his privilege and equal rights, and | 


he would claim no more, All here were placed upon a 
footing of exact equality, including the gentleman from 
South Carolina and himself: 

That gentleman thought proper, in his speeches, to 
show forth his views of parties and of party motives. He 


spoke of well drilled regular parties, and militia parties. į 


Mr. T. would venture, once for all, to say a few words on 
the same subject. There was a great difference, in his 
view, between a faction and a party , and the only faction 
„that he knew of, was the one that ad put forth the slan- 
ders he had been refuting. As to the two oid parties, it 
was agreed on all sides that both of them had disappeared 
and that was one of the reasons why the late election had 
. devolved upon the House. ‘Those parties had been ho- 
nestly devoted to their principles ; but whether the new 
partics, said to be in. process of formation, will go fer men 
or principles, 1s yet to be decided. He would venture 
no opinion on the subject. He had always found it best 
-to think much, look on, and say but little, about men 
and things around him ; but the allusions made so often 
in debate, to the late election, and to the party spirit 
said to have grown out of it, would force him to say 


something about men and things, as the a i 
` Jast Winter. >>? y Rene e Dia 
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It was known, he said, that five candidates for the Pre. 
sidency were brought before the People at the late‘ cans 
vass, namely : Adams, Jackson, Crawford, Clay, and. 
houn. It was soon found, however, that Mr. Calhounw: 
premature in his pretensions, and his friends thought pro: 
per to razee his wishes, and bring him out for the Vice 
Presidency. This movement in his favor was’ successful; 
The others were voted for as candidates, but neither; of: 
them got a constitutional majority, and uponthe failore of 
the Colleges to make a choice, the election had devolved: 
upon this House. The members. were called upon to. 
make a choice out of the three highest on the list of can- 
didates, and every one knew that Jackson, Adams, and 
Crawford, were the three highest on the list, © 0 e ° 

He would speak of Mr. Crawford as he felt; without 
disguise. That man, he said, had been much persecuted’ 
by his enemies, and apparently without just cause or pro- 
vocation He had noticed him eight years at the head of: 
the Treasury Department, and had always considered 
him an honest, faithful public servant—a broad, enligh- 
tened, liberal statesman—in every way deserving ofthe 
highest office in the People’s gift, and, when in health, 
well qualified to fill the station and discharge its functions, 
He took great pleasure in declaring. his esteem for 
Mr. Crawford, at atime, when no one would attribute ` 
what he said to interested motives. He hoped ‘that these, 
hasty. expressions of regard would be forwarded to him 
by the Chairman, (Mr. McLanz, of Delawarc,} who had 
recently transmitted his own to the same person, in terms 
more worthy of the occasion ; and he trusted that senti- 
meats of respect, sincerely uttered, would not be regard- 
ed as intrusions in the bosom of retirement. nee 

He spoke of Mr. Crawford’s friends with equal plea: 
sure. He had never been associated any where witha 

| body of men more deserving of esteem. They, as well 
as himself, belonged to the old Jeffersonian school of 

į statesmen, and he had always been anxious to deserve _ 

i their good opinions. He could see no reason why the 

| results of the election should estrange the members of 

| the Republican party from each other. It was known 

i to every one, that Mr. Crawford, when he came before 

i the House, was suffering, and had long suffered, under a 

severe and painful visitation. That a complication of 

diseases, with continual relapses, had made deep inroads 

‘into his constitution. ‘That his afflictions were »ot en- 

i tirely temporary ; and that the state and progress of his 

: bodily infirmities did not allow the nation to expect a 

speedy restoration of his strength and health, so as te 

cnable him to undertake the arduous and complicated 
duties of the Presidential office. How far Mr. TRIMBLE, 

‘under other circumstances, might have been inclined to 

itake him as a second choice, was not now to be discuss- 

‘ed. His mind was not hastily made up between the other 

: two competitors, 


i His judgment, all things considered, was decidedly in 
favor of Mr. Adams. He considered him best qualified 
, to fill the station, and he voted for him, believing him te 
| be the best and safest choice. ‘Time, as yet, had notab- 
i tered his opinion. 'Fhere was a proneness, as the world 
į well knew, in military men, to assume the exercise 

arbitrary power ; and this propensity, if inherent in our 
nature, was always much increased by military service in 
the field. Hence, all writers had agreed, and all exper- 
ence had nroven, that the Chie Magistrate of a free 2 cople 
ought always to be taken from the walks of civil life. ` Yo 
this, as a maxim of free States, there would sometimes be 
exceptions, but these ought neverto be set before usas 
arguments against the knowledge and experience of no 
tions. He did not consider himself called upon, in-this 
debate, to justify his vote for Mr. Adams. He had assign: 
ed his reasons to the People of his District, who: hada 
right to know them, and it would be useless to repeat 
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the sliglitest degree, upon the character of General Jack- : 
son, and he had. nothing to say of the General, which! 


ing settlers, and adventurers of the West, and you will 
find no cowards. Take a regiment any where in Ohio, 


could be offensive to-him, even were he present. He! Kentucky, Tennessee, or elsewhere, on the Western wa- 


felt as much gratitude for his services, as others ought to 
feel, and he believed he had as much regard for his per- 
gon and his future prospects, as some men who were con- 
stantly. making’ protestations of. respect and admiration. 
He would frankly avow that he had one prejudice against 
the General, but that was cause of regret, rather than of 
animosity. Apart from that, he felt himself capable (and 
was sure he would always feel so) of doing full justice to 
the merits, services, and claims, of that distinguished ci- 
tizen: ‘This prejudice grew out ofan official letter, an- 
nouncing the victory at New Orleans, in which the Gene- 
ral states, in substance, that a detachment of the Kentuc- 
ky-troops, (on'the right bank of the river) “of whom so 
much was expected, had. ingloriously fled.” Mr. T. was 
speaking of the facts from memory, without any docu- 
ments to.aid ‘him, and: would not be responsible for any 
failure in his recollections of the matter. He did not blame 
the General for his.first report, because he had no doubt 
the facts. were stated upon information then supposed to 
be correct. Mr- P: had himself scen a little service, and 
knew, of his own’ knowledge, that a General Officer 
might be misled by false reports of minor incidents oc- 
curring on the ficld of battle. Afistakes of the kind 


“would always happen, and should always be corrected 


and forgotten. A court of inquiry was ordered in the 
case referred to, and that court acquitted the detachment 
of the charge of cowardice. Fn his opinion, the General 
ought to have noticed the acquittalin some of his subse- 
quent official letters. The charge of cowardice was pla- 


-ced on filein the War Office in this city, and was, proba- 


bly, recorded in the books of that Department. Those 
books belong to the Nation—to the People—to these ve- 


"ry troops, in common with their fellow-citizens ; and there 


_ having: fled ingloriously ; and there, also, ought. their ex- 


they stand accused, in their own official ‘archives, with 


~oneration: and. acquittal tobe entered. That would. be 


no more than equal: justice. If the General was not sa- 
lished with the. acquittal of the corps, he was right in 


“withholding his exoneration ; but his friends say that he 


_have equal claims upon ‘the nation fer its favor, he would 
vote against the General, if left by his constituents to ex- 


stiil of opinion that the troops referred to, had ingloriously 
| fled, Mr. T., for one, would say no more about it ; because. 


an imputation of the kind, against his own convictions; 
but if, upon full inquiry afterwards, the General was'sa-| 


been done to that detachment, it was: his duty to set the 
“Inatter right before the nation. and 
-this view of the subject, 
, charge of cowardice 

Where, 
_ters—among the hunter: 


è- 


was satisfied, and, if he was, his official letters shouid 
have noticed the affair, so as to do justice to the reputa- 
tion of the corps in question. A soldier was as helpless 
as an infant, in such cases, and, therefore, had strong 
claims upon his General, as the military guardian of his 
honor. Mr. T, had never seen any exoneration of those 
troops, under the hand of General Jackson. If any such 
document, public or private, existed, he had never heard 
of it. He was looking at the point of honor, as it stocd 
officially against the corps. That was the ground-work 

f his prejudice s and, although he was willing to consi- 
der it a prejudice, yet; such was his pride of feeling on 
the subject, that, iff he was called upon to choose between 
the General and some.other candidate for President, and 
they should be equally well qualified tofill the office, and 


ercise his judgment and his feelings. If the General. was 
no commanding officer ought to be required to withdraw 


usfied, as his friends have said he was, that injustice had 


the. world... It was in 
that Mr. ‘Twas dissatisfied The 
f was-guite improbable: . Go. any 
said he, among the riflemen upon the Western wa- 
sey s and old Indian fighters or their 
‘hikdren—among the descendants of the hardy, enterpris- 
Vor: W+-225 ae EN 


| thirteen members from that State in Congress 


ters, and it would not fly ingloriously, if it had half a 
chance to fight on equalterms. He would venture his 
life upon any regiment in Kentucky. i 
The House might call his feelings prejudice, or a just 

and proper sense of injury—it did not matter—the spirit 
of wounded pride would hear no argument, and wounded 
pride had a strong memory. Let gentlemen reflect upon 
the subject. How stood the matter at the closing of the 
war? This House, and- the Nation, stood in fear and 
agony, waiting the result of the invasion at New Orleans. 
Evil forebodings had wrought up public feeling to its 
highest tension. In the suspense of breathless agony, 
the. news of victory arrived, and, with it, an official notice 
of disgrace upon the corps in question. The House ad- 
journed, to let the members greet each other freely, and 
enjoy their exultations. It was a day of jubilee to all 
here, except the members from Kentucky. ll faces 
beamed with gladness and rejoicing—all “upward look- 
ing to the throne of Grace,” breathing their gratitude, and 
offermg up thanksgiving to the God of battles, proud of 
their country, and their country’s honor, except the Ken- 
tucky. delegation ; and they, and they alone, hung down 
their headsin grief, and shame, and sore affliction, weep- 
ing over the fallen glory of their State. And who could 
expect him to stifle or surmount the workings up of pride 
in such a case ? How could any one require him to subdue 
his feelings, and forget the galling injury, so long as the 
proper reparation was withheld? What! Do you sup- 
pose, said he, that L would volunteer myself to pocket a 
disgrace so bitter andreproachfid ?_ Suppose I had done 
so at the late election, what would have been said of me 
by high-minded, honorable members ? ‘They would have — 
said this—and nothing better—there goes a crouching, 
slinking fellow, who voted to bestow the highest office in 
the Nation’s gift upon the man who threw disgrace apon. 
the Troops and People of his State—knowing and beliey-" 
ing, at the moment of his vote, that a competitor. before | 
him was’ much. better qualified to fill the station, Poor 
wretch | He invites us to despise his meanness. He 
courts-disgrace, and, therefore, well deserves it. No, 
said he, a thousand Jacksons should not govern me in’ 
such a case, nor force me to perform an act that would, 
degrade me in my own impartial estimation. I, speak, 
however, for myself, and not for others. Those who see 
the subject in a different light may think and act differ- 
ently, from honorable motives and praiseworthy feelings. 

Te ought to say, in justice to himsclf, that these con- 
siderations had no weight with him at the last election, < 
because he was satisfied that Mr. Adams was the best and 
safest choice, and best qualified to fill the office and dis- 
charge its duties; nor would he suffer them to-regulaté 
his choice in any case in which the bedy. of the People of 
his district should instruct him otherwise. 0.°° ~ 


of. the State'at large, ór the will and wishe 
| which elected-him, and sent him heresi Li 


will of the majority of the People of the State as his niley- 
and then let us: try the argument upon himself, North 
Carolina had fifteen: electors, elected: by the People, a 

of-whom voted for Gen. Jackson; and-yet, eleven of 


‘the disttict. : e 
him take the > 
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Let us apply this rule to the case of thë 


Mr. Crawford; This, according to the gentleman’s theo- 
ry and notions, was notorious cogruption ; open, shame. 
less treachery to the State. Be it so. But, why did he 
“not denounce his neighbors of North Carolina for corrup- 
© tion? Why did he not begin his work of accusation 
nearer home ? Why does he pass by them in total si- 


lence, and assail a member from beyond the mountains ? | trict, 


The reason is too plain to be mistaken: Hc wishes to 


. déstroy the Secretary. If the gentleman had applied the | He searches after reasons to 
“ shme course of argument to the members from that State, | sons to excuse or justify. 


and in the game abusive language, he would have brought 
‘the war home to his own door, and Mr. Clay would have 
-been defended: by the very members whom his accuser 
~ wishes to array against him. Mr. Clay’s destruction, | 
- however, is the object of the faction. Fe must be trod- 
den down, at all events, and at all hazards, and his perse- 
- čutors are resolved to stick at nothing to effect his ruin. | 
But, why do they assail him, and asperse him? Lister. 
and you shall hear, and understand: Mr. Adams is in of- 
fice for four years, and, probably, another four will fol- 
low—that will be eight years; and then Mr. Clay may 
come in for four or eight years more ; unless they can 
break him down ; say eight years more. And then Clinton 
for eight more ; making, in all, twenty-four years, before 
‘My. Calhoun can consummate his wishes. But, if he and 
his faction. can break down Mr. Clav, then he may come 
up himself: in sixteen years. And hence the necessity of 
breaking down the Secretary., He is first in order, and 
must be first trodden under foot. If Mr. Clay sustains 
himself, the fate of the Vice President is as ‘fixed as the 
Hanoverian succession.” But, how would it be if Mr. 
Clay was gone? ‘What would happen then? The Vice 
President and his friends and faction would support the 
_ President in office, and have him re-elected, if, in doing 
so, ‘the Vice President could place himself safely in the 
line of Hanoverian succession to the office in his eye. 
. But, Mr. Clay aside, and what would be the order of 
events? Jackson would follow Adams at the end of 
eight years, and Clinton would follow him ; but, still the 
Vice President would find his wishes in abeyance for six- 
teen long years, perhaps for twenty-four. Would this 
‘aspirant bridle his ambition for solong a time? Suppose 
he should refuse, how would it go with Jackson and his 
friends? Mr. Taimmare was no soothsayer, nor fore- 
dreamer of events, but he would venture to fcretell them | 
this: that, as soon as Mr. Clay is broken down, they will 
find something more than the gentleman’s two Kilkenny 
catsat work uponthem. He could, himself, amuse them 
with a tough story of a mountebank, who undertook to 
eat in and swallow himself down, and then change sides, 
by turning himselfinside out. They wiil find themselves 
deserted, and the hero assailed as covertly, as openly, as 
< furiously, as Mr. Clay is now assailed. His turn comes} 
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People in it. 
late Speaker of the House. In the first place, the į 


tleman knows nething about the sentiments of the People: 


of the district which elected Mr. Clay. He asserts. what 
he does not know to be true, when he says that Mr. Clay 


| gave his vote ‘against the will of the People of that dis- 


or that State.” He listens to the statements of. 
and takes as much as suits his F 
inculpate, not facts and rea. 

The facts are decidedly 
against his notion of the matter. r 
from this city, last Spring, was received by his constitu. 
ents with unusual demonstrations of esteem and confi: 
dence. Dinners were given him in all the counties of 
his district. Festivity was the order of the day, and the 
People vied with each otherin showing forth their appro: 
bation of his vote and conduct, as a member of this body: 
In fact, dinners were tendered to him from all quarters of 
the State, some of which he had Jeisure to attend, and 
others were declined. Four of the twelve members from 
Kentucky voted for Gen. Jackson, and Mr. Clay was in- 
vited, and actually attended dinners given to him in three 
of the districts represented by those members, Butit 


zealous partisans, 


so happened that public opinion had been decisively ex- 


pressed at the polls in the very district referred to, ‘Mr. 

lay was elected to the present Congress, and resigned 
his seat here, at the time he went into the State Depart- 
ment. An election was held in August last to fill the va: 
cancy. An old and valued friend of Mr. Triwazy’s, then 


E 


Mr. Clay, onhisretury - 


at his side, (Mr. Cranes, of Kentucky,} the avowed . 


friend of the President and Mr. Clay, was a candidate, 
and beat his competiter nearly one thousand votes, The 
election for the vacancy came on at the time of the an- 
mual elections for the State. The case was a very stron 

one, because his friend was the identical Judge Clarke, 
who was first put upon the wheel by the Judge breakers 
of that State. It was he who first decided (whether 
right or wrong was of no consequence at present) that 
the relief laws of the State were in conflict with the Con- 
stitution. he Judge had to conduct his canvass under 
every possible disadvantage, because he belonged to the 
anti-relief—anti-Judge-breaking party—and had to camy 
all the odium of the anti-side upon his back ; while his 
competitor came out for Jackson, and for Judge-break- 
ing, and in favor of relief. But the best of all was this: 
There were three candidates at first to fill the vacancy ; 
one of whom declined before the election. They met at 
the Court House in Clarke county—a county of the dis- 
trict—on a court day, and made speeches. 
questions and the Jackson question, were discussed be- 
fore the People in the Court Honse. About 860 voters— 
some say more—were present : for the People had come 
in from all parts of the county, expecting to hear stump 


first, because the Calhoun faction consider him most like- | speeches upon public matters. The Jackson candidate, 


ly, as things now stand, to be the successor of Mr. Adams; 
but, as soon as they dispose of him, they will turn upon 
Jackson or Clinton, as either of them may happen to be 
first in order of promotion. It is easy, even now, said he, 
to see some notes of “dreadful preparation” for that state 
of things The moment Mr. Clay is‘gone, they will find 
a schism in the ranks of Opposition. Ifhe should be used 
up at any time within two years, so that the Calhoun par- 
ty can have a moment to change sides, 
run the Adams ticket, they will do so, and dissolve the į 

- Coalition, and support the “£ Adams dynasty,” and oppose 

-the hero, and attempt to bring in Calhoun, against the 
Jackson interest, If the friends of Jackson wish to un- 
derstand these matters, let them treasure up these broken 
hints, and keep a sharp look out for squally weather. 

_. But, the gentleman is in favor of districts, and, there- 
fore, his opinion is, of course, that a member here ought 
to hold himself amenable to the district which elects him 
nd vote according to the wishes of the majority of the 


no doubt, used that side of the argument with as much 
adroitness as he could, and probably went as far against 
Mr. Clay as prudence would allow. ` Mr. Clay was then 
in Lexington, Kentucky, on a visit, preparing to remove 
his family to Washington ; and when the candidates ceas- 
ed spenking, a gentleman rose, without any previous con- 
cert, and called the attention of the People to their late 
Representative. The People instantly resolved them- 


and take post, and | selves into a county meeting, appointed a chairman, and 


passed approbatory resolutions, with but one dissenting 
voice. These resolutions had been published in the 
newspapers, and had, probably, been read by some 


members present. They expressed the most unqualified — 
rapproval of his vote, and conduct—the most unshaken 


confidence in his honor and political integrity. A dinner 
was voted to him at the same time, and all reasonable 
proofs of undiminished confidence were publicly giver 
tohim. Here, then, we have an assemblage of tus late 
constituents, on court day, at the Court House of onei 


The local . 
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the counties of. the district, assembled in part to hear po-| any sge or nation, as fearless, as pure in motive, as intelli 
litical discussions ; and who, after hearing spceches upon gent, as this—take it all in all, and in succession, from its 
matters and. things im general, resolved themselves intoa origin. The Roman Senate—the Areopagus of Athens, 
county meeting, and voted their full approbation of his | în their best days, Were not to be compared with our warst 
conduct, in terms the most flattering to Mr. Clay, and | Congresses in their worst days. We have gained a cha- 
honorable to themselves. Eight hundred of his late con- racter worth having—the good opinion of impartial nay 
stituents, with only one dissenting voice, ina county con- | tions. We havea character to lose, and itis our duty to 
taining about seventeen hundred voters. Can any proof} defend it. It is here, within these walls, and here only, 
' be clearer that his vote was not against the will of his cón- | that we hear of our corruption. Here.we should meet 
stituents? Could stronger evidence be given that his | the charge, and disabuse ourselves of the foul calumny. 
vote for Mr. Adams was in accordance with the wishes of | He was here in his place to disabuse the House, and he | 
his district? The gentleman may assert what he pleases, would disabuse his friends ; the Senate could defend 
and profess, in his zeal, to believe any thing he hears; but | itself. £ 
the fact was, that the course of Mr. Clay in Congress was} «And how, said he, does the gentleman (Mr. McDor- 
fully and notoriously approved by the People of his dis-| Fr2) make good his charges of political corruptibility 
trict, to whom alone he ought to be amenable. ‘The | against the House? By facts? No. By the fact that 
People there have spoken and declared their satisfaction, man has fallen from primeval grace? No ; not that. By 
and no man here had any right to make wilful misstate-| suspicions without proof? No; not even that. By sare 
ments of the matter. . The voters of the district must be | casms of alien importation—English sarcasms, of Wal. 
allowed to know their own opinions, and their wishes, as | pole’s fabrication—‘ Every man has his price’—so Wal- 
well, at least, as persons living four or five hundred miles pole said, and so says the gentleman. “But that was an 
ftom them. k i impudent libel upon the general character ef man and: 
And now, said Mr. T. we must come closer to the mat- Parliaments. Walpole was a corrupt minister-—noto- 
ter in debate—the proposition to exclude the election | riously corrupt. He had’abased himself below the com: 
from this House. ‘The main argument in favor of that re- | mon level of his species, and sought, with keen and 
solution is, the corruption and corruptibility of Congress, taunting sarcasms, to avenge himself, by casting imputa- 
by Presidential power and patronage. But why do we | tions upon the virtue and integrity of mankind at large. 
dread corruption? Who are we? How do we come And who would ever think of amending a Constitution to 
here? What are our duties here as rnembers of this guard against the hazards ofa sarcasm? The gentleman 
„body? Congress is coeval and coequal with the other mistook a sarcasm for a moral truth, and then relied upon 
branches of the Government This House is coeval with | it as an argument. Such arguments might be refuted in 
` the Senate, and coequal too in most things, and superior | the same way; and, for that purpose, he would quote one 
$ insome. It is as trustworthy as the Senate, or the other | or two of them himself. For instance: When we see a 
branches, and, in strict propriety, it ought to rank them | man over-ready to defame his neighbor, or over-much ase 
all; because, it comes directly from the People, and re-| tute an spying out suspicions of corruption; we usually say 
turns directly to them. We are elected directly by the | of him, “that man Measures other men’s motives by his 
People, responsible to them. at biennial elections, and own standard.” This, he thought, was quite as true as 
amenable to public. opinion at all: times, for every move-| Walpole’s sarcasm, and quite as useful in its application: 
ment which we make connected with the public service. | There was another version of it, probably the Spanish 
In this House, the gentleman’s principle of “sublime re- version—~“* None so ready to suspect others of corruption 
sponsibility,” is in full force, or it can have no force any | as they who are corruptible themselves.” _ And Walpole 
where, for good or evil. ‘This House is a body of ambas- | understood it so, and acted on it as a moral truth, He” 
sadors, chosen by the People in perpetual succession, and | had learned it from experience ; and whenever a mem». 
is less corruptible, and less liable to corruption, than the | ber of Parliament, in his time, began to bluster and pa-s: 
Senate or the other branches of the Government. Ft will | rade about corruption, he settled it at once, and gave the 
Maintain its purity when the Senate and the other} member what he hoped for, an official strawberry—a fat 
branches have become corrupt, if, indeed, it is their des-| office. That minister, it seems, had found but three ho- 
tiny ever to become so. We are the ambassadors of the | nest men of Parliament in his time ; and, as the British 
People—names, he said, were nothing. He knew the de- | Parliament was more than twice as large as Congress, 
finition of the word ambassador, as given in the books, | there could not, upon his arithmetic, be more than two 
and as accepted in the language of diplomacy ; but, he | honest men within that House. A brace of honest men, 
was looking at the substance of the thing, and not at its | and all the rest no better than they should be. ae 
definitions. We come here to superintend all the rela-| But here we are, said Mr. T. corruptible or not, just as 
tions-—foreign and domestic—of twenty-four sovereign | the gentleman may choose to haveit. And now, supposé 
States in federation, We come here, cach House with | the case of an election brought before this Houses 
its proper powers, to manage and control the foreign in-| There would be three candidates, of course, upon the 
tercourse ofall these: States, not merely to do the work | list. A tie, where only two competitors had been before 
of one envoy, or one minister resident—make a treaty of| the People, would be a thing of rare occurrence, and 
amity, or limits, with óne nation, but to overlook and su- might never happen. 
perintend all ministers, and all treaties, with all nations, | ‘Fhe great objection urged against: the present mode 
: upon all subjects.. The Constitution is our commission, | of election is, the improper use that may be made of pows 
and our perpetual letter of instructions. It defines our {cr and patronage to corrupt the members and contro} 
duties and our powers. These, he said, were high trusts; | their votes. But here a plain distinction had been over. 
Much higher than any minister had ever been entrusted | looked by those who had preceded him in argument, 
with by any nation. “We are the special guardians of the | There are, said he, two classes, or divisions, of this pow. 
great primitive principles of free government; and if hu- | erand patronage ; first, the power and patronage incident 
man liberty can find a safe asylum any where, it would be | to the Presidential office, and to be exercised, from time 
here, within this Hall. We. are the special guardians of | to time; by the man in office, in the discharge of his officiat 
self-government, and of all the national interests springing | duties ; and, second, the power and patronage incident to: 
from our federative system. - Our station here is the most į each of the three candidates before the House ; and which. i 
enviable that man ever filled, or ever can fill: The cha- each of them could only use potentially, These ‘two: 
tacter of the House had always béen as high and as ex-| classes of power and patronage differ widely from.-each 
alted, as its trusts. -There never was a body of men in} other. The first is not complained of ; on the contrary, 
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“the gentleman (Mr. McDurrre) approved it in his first 
speech—contended that it was right and proper—protest- 
ed against its diminution—declared himself the Jast man 
who would oppose it—made it out to be equal, or nearly 
equal, to the power and patronage of the King of Eng- 
land—thought itabsolutely necessary in our system of 
~ Government, aiid was unwilling to place any check upon 
it, except the check of “ sublime responsibility.” In fact, 
© the ` plaris.and. propositions of amendment in debate, 
were not brought forward or intended as a check upon 
the exercise of power and patronage by the President af- 
ter he is inducted into office. ` 


And yet the President, af 
ter his induction, may use the same power and patronage 
to sccure his re-election. He could use itin both Hous- 
es, and in the States and Districts also ; and the pernicious 

_ effects resulting from the actual use of it, here or else- 
where, for a period of four years, would far exceed the 

- effects resulting from the use of it potentially, by the can- 
didates before the House, for a few days, or at most, a few 
-weeks only. . And then again the President, after his re 
election, may use this power and patronage during his 
Jast term of four years, to bring in a favorite successor. 
And yet the. gentleman offers us no plan to check the 
lefi-handed exercise of all this mass of power and patron- 
age. He dreads the power and patronage incident lo the 
Candidates before the House. It is this that he complains 
of ; and this, he thinks, wili make this body more corrupt 

- than any legislative body ever has been heretofore. The 
chance ci using it potentially may last as long as the elec- 
tion is depending here—say four or five weeks at most— 
and that is all; and there it ends. And this figment of 

power and patronage, is all that the plan before us is in- 
tended to control or check. But, then, this class of pow- 


Amendment of the Constitution. 


be) as easily as any of the candidates, and to mach trore 
effect than either of them. He may conspire, and ¢ 
on a foul and black conspiracy in the very words of treth, 


He, like the People’s candidate, “may stand upor his dig. 


nity, and refuse to talk with any body.” Qui fèit per 
alium, facit per se. His followers and faction may talk 
forhim. He may say to the friends of one candidate, you 
ought to adhere to your choice to the last ; he is the bet 
choice of your State, and the People expect you to’ Eo, 
for him throughout the whole contest 3 if you change your 
ground, and take another, the People may denounce you 
as a traitor to their wishes ; your enemies will certainly 
assail you in your district, at the next electien, as a mm 
unworthy to be trusted ; you may forfeit the good will 
and confidence of the whole district, and sacrifice your 
reputation and your future prospects of success, Al} this, 
and such like arguments, would sound like truth, and true 
admonishing advice, given by a trusty friend, and yet, the 
whole of it might be the instigations of censpiracy itself, 
The same language might be held with all the friends ‘of 
jall the candidates, and it would be fair argument with all, 
| or false with all. It would be saying this to all of them; 
| Nail your flag to the mast, and go dawn with the. first 
' choice of your State. And, what if all the friends of alt 
| the candidates should follow this advice ? Why, certain: 
ly there could be no election, and the Vice President 


Some of the members of the House would have to yield, 
and take a second choice, or else defeat the object and 
intention of the Constitution. 
could such a thing occur? 

because such things are possible. Suspicion, in these 
times, is proof enough ; and who, in reason, could ask 


would have to take the office, Can any thing be plainer? 


And now, if he was asked, | 
His answer wonld be, Yes; ` 


er and patronage can be wielded by each of the candi- | more in such a case? Such schemes, he said, would al- 
dates before the House. All of them, in this respect, are | ways grope their way to Nght, by artful indications. 
at exact equations. Each of them can pledge and pro- | Toasts would be used to feel the public pulse, and ascer- 
mise all the offices and places in the gift of Government. Í tain the fashion of men’s minds. Toasts are the tablets of 
Each candidate will have his friends, devoted to sound | the times, the shadows of events to come, the outgivings 


principles, and honest in their efforts to promote his 
` cause; and each may have a faction, seeking office and 
emolument, and caring only for themselves, and those 
from whom they may expect promotion. Such factions 
will exist so long as disappointed office hunters shall be 
found among us, no matter what may be the plan adopted 
to elect our Presidents, But, then, again, only one of the 
candidates can be elected ; and so, after all, his friends 


of things wished for, the revealers of designs just coming 
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to maturity ; and here is a toast, said he, of that deserip- 


i tion, taken from a paper published in this city, about 
twenty-two days before the late election.: “Joka C. 
Calhoun, Vice President elect—May divisions and subdizi- 
sions produce a constant collision in Congress, until the 4th 


of March neat, that he may be hailed the Chief Magistrate : 


of the Nation.” This speaks directly to the purpose. It 


and followers alone can have their wishes gratified ; while | requires no commentary. Was it treated, at the time, 
allthe friends, and followers, and factions, of the other ! as idle badinage ? No such thing. It took effect the 
candidates, must, of necessity, be disappointed in their | wrong way, or else took no effect at all. The friends of 
hopes and expectations. The promises and pledges made | the Vice President considered it a serious matter ; at least 
to them must go for nothing. | it would appear so, because a paragraph came out soon 

It was proper to remark that, if the House should fail | after, in the same city paper, purporting to be from the 
to make a choice, the Vice President would have to act | friends of the Vice President, in which the design ard 
as President for the term of four years ; and this brought | purpose of the toast was modestly disclaimed, but not 
him to a new view of the subject, heretofore unnoticed, | censured, if he remembered righty ; though he was sure 


though of far more consequence than any that had yet | that the Vice President and his friends ought to have giv- _ 


been urged in irgument—a conspiracy by the Vice Presi- ; en it their severest reprehension, as a toast containing 
dent to prevent the election in the House, and get the i treasonable sentiments and wishes. And, whatif the 
office for himself. The intrigues of Aaron Burr had often | prayer of the toast had come to passè Let us barely im- 
been referred to in debate; Mr. T. would notice them | agine it : for, to do more, would be more than moral trea- 
himself. But he would go further : he would build up a | son. ‘This House, cut up into factions, and divisions, and 
case of conspiracy upon suspicion, as an experiment upon sub.divisions, and balloting, day atter day, from the 9th 
the new plan of fabricating proofs, and leave the gentle- Í of February to the 4th of March, each member with his 
man to make the best he could of it. Zhe Vice President | flag nviled to the mast, and all resolved to have their first 
elect may come down into this House with an organized | choicc, or violate the Constitution by refusing to obey its 
conspiracy to prevent an election altogether, and thus pro- | mandates. What a disgusting exhibition it would be! 


cure the office for himself. He, also, like the candidates | What a field for corruption, and intrigue, and manage- : 


before the House, may have his faction, and his friends, | ment! Whata theatre, to play upon the selfish passions ! 
and followers. He also can pledge and promise all the ! How fatal to the reputation and the cause of freedom and 
offices and places in the gift of Government. He, too, | free Government ! 
ion wield ‘potentially all the power and patronage bc- ! lics of the South! Whata scene for the Ministers of 
choles, to the Presidential office. He can wield the | Kings and Emperors to look upon and scoff at! How 
x ole mass of this corrupting influence (if corrupting it! could Congress justify itself'in such a course, before the 


What an example to the new Repub- | 
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nation. and posterity? “Would not the People execrate | ferent between the other candidates. His friends having: 
a Congress of sich. men ? Would not the members exe- lost their first choice, would stand indifferent also. His 
erate themselygs ? 5 | position in the House, and theirs also, would be peculiar 
Perhaps it was right in gentlemen to raise the charge | to themselves. They would fill the place of umpires be- 

of combination, and corruption, and intrigue, against the | tween contending parties. Events would force them to 
President and the late Speaker of the House. It had di- | be arbiters and umpires. They would have high duties 
verted our attention from the real danger and the real | to perform, and their responsibility would be higher than 
eulprit.. The real danger to the Constitution, the real | that of other members, because circumstances would have 
sources of corruption, would be found in the premature ! left them free from all the jarring interests, and the hopes 
ambition of Vice Presidents elect. A plan to shield the | and fears ofall the others. Their first duty would be the 
House against corruption from that quarter, would de- | Constitution, and the peace and safety of the country ; 
setve attention, It was foreseen by the framers of the | the next, its prosperity and happiness. They would feel 
Constitution that the Vice President. would be often in | themselves called upon by all the sacred duties they could 
the way of strong temptations. The Constitution itself, | owe to the Constitution and the country, to select the 
ii one instance, distrusts his moral and political integrity, | man best qualified to fill the station, and (if possible) 
in a case where he would -have to act on oath, if he had | finish the election at a single ballot, and give a splendid 
beenallowed toact atall; When the President is impeach- | triumph to our system of Government, over all other sys-. 
éd and on his trial in the Senate, the Constitution declares} tems. Such a man as the late Speaker would foresee, 
that the Chief Justice shall preside. And why ? Because, | as perhaps he did, that disappointed office hunters would 
in the event of a constitutional „tie, the Vice President | form factions, and assail him ; but still he would feel him- 
might be tempted to vote for a conviction. The office, in | self impelled to do his duty, fearless and regardless of the 
that case, : would devolve upon himself, and thus the suc- | calumnies of wicked and corrupt defamers. 

cess of his ambition would depend upon his own impartial | The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. McDurrrzy 
vole. The temptation would be strong in such a case ;| is tight about his mobs and factious men, whose prospects 
and so it would in any case before the House, so long as | of political promotion, depending upon the order in 
he can getthe office by a failure.. We have had solemn | which the favorites of the nation are ¢lected to the Presi- 
warnings, in the course of this debate, to put far from us | dential office, will, from necessity, be often disappointed ; 
the danger of political seduction. ‘Lead us not into | and, when defeated in their mercenary schemes, will al- 
temptation.” ‘t Eve, in her innocence in Paradise, was | ways stand ready for some desperate adventure to repair 
tempted.” So spoke the gentleman’s quotations. Sa- | their losses. ‘he reason of this is obvious enough : Itis 
tan, the tempter, came into the garden, witha foul con- {a matter of self-interest—of personal ambition—and that 
spiracy against the human family: And who and what ; is the reason of this extraordinary excitementhere. The 
was he? An Arch-Angel—Vice President elect of | People have no such motives, and they are satisfied ; 
the Senate of Arch-Angels—one step only from the throne | they look only to the interests and glory of the country, 
eternal—‘ aspiring to be Gods the Angels fell’—and Sa- jand they are satisfied; they are contented with the late 
tan did aspire ; and he fell to rise no more—drawing af- | election, and, therefore, the factionists must “ galvanize” 
ter him one-third. of Heavens Senatorial Angels. But} them with false rumors of corruption. The history of 
fallen Angels.and disappointed office hunters are alike in | ambition proves that, whosoever frustrates office-hunters 
this... They: havea ‘common deadly hatred against all | in their plots and schemes for power, will always finda 
those who fill the places which they wish to fill them- | mercenary faction at his heels, engaged in the work of 
selves: And sóit was, that Satan straightway called a { defamation torevenge the disappointment. And is there 
caucus of his chiefs and followers in Pandemonium ; and | no shield for honest men against political defamers? no 
there, in high debate, planned out a scheme of opposi- | check upon political calumniators ? no punishment for 
tion to the lawful Government of Heaven, resolving to di- | slanderers ? no thunderbolts for Judas’s in factious oppo- 
vide the kingdom of the King of Kings, and wear a crown | sitions }-— 

uspite of the Eternal, and his high behests. And Aaron | 
Burr held his midnight caucus in or near this city—called 
his disappointed factious chiefs together—the choice spi- i Ye who at Brandywine and Yorktown bled—have ye ne 
tits of the day—-men who despised the dull pursuits of | hidden thunder in your cloud capped hills? no thunder- 
civil Tife—and drank his foast—“the union of ail honest | belt, red with uncommon wrath, to smite the foul defam- 
men — factions to be understood, though not expressed ; | ers ere they execute their fell intents, and save their vic- 
instead of honest, @ union of all factious men + and there, į tims from the fury of revenge! Nay—hold—immortal 
n Pandemonian council, planned and organized his | spirits—hold! Launch not your thunderbolts. upon such 
echeme of opposition to the Government, and union of | vile calumniators ; the death would be téo glorious ‘for 
these Statesin federation—hoping and intending to divide | their deeds of defamation. Let the hangman lead themi 
the country, and. assume a crown at Orleans or at Mexico. | to the gallows and the gibbet, and let the ravens of the 
Chey say the People’s choice, before this House, will | forest feed and fatten on their flesh, until they pick each 
stand upon his dignity, and refuse to talk with any bo- | tainted carcase from its bones. : 

dy——and so he should, and so did all the candidatesatthe | Appeals have been made, said he, in this debate, to 
sn ca ioe so did Thomas Jefferson at his elec- i history, and posterity, and the judgments of the world: 
eey a ae oe es nothing either way : for Aaron Burr | to come. And what is history ?” The memory of things 
stood also on his dignity at the same time, and refused to | gone by. A painting, latge as life, of nations as they 
give pledges or make promises, or talk with any one ; | were.—A vast mirror, in which we sce, upon the instant, 
and no man after that should take merit to his favorite | at a single glance, the progress of all human things: -The 
candidate, and boastiully applaud him for refusing to do trise and fall of empires, and free States ; armies, sieges, 
the very thing which Aaron Burr refused to do, because < battles ; Kingdoms and Republics lost. and won ; rebel- 
# was beneath his dignity. : lions, treasons, factions ; all in their order, seénin boldre- 
ee se in huch the Speaker, ora member of | Hef, Hike promontorics, jutting far into the séa of Time, ta =; 
i s candidate before the People, but | teach the coming nations how and where to navigate with: © 


& Tellus, ye Spirits of the mighty dead, 
“Ye, who at Marathon and Leuctra bled? 


hot one of the three highest on the list, What would be | safety. And there, in every age and nation, we shall’see -0 
As situation here ? What ought to be his course in the | dimly, as. if half-concealed, a tribe of false défamers, <~ 


ae And what the course of the members from the | skulking and dodging from the face of day, and fabrieat- 
tates that voted for him? - He would stand here indif | ing .calumnies against successful rivals, and: plotting 
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schemes of opposition to the measures of the men they 
envy. . Posterity-—they are right in that. He who ap- 
peals to posterity for justice, admits that the judgment of 
‘his own time is against him ; and that is the fact preciscly 
in the case before us. And they appeal to the judgment 
of the world to come, and they shall have it. _ I also, said 
Mr. T. will.give pinions to my fancy. I. grant them their 
appeal. . E mount with them the winged horses of the air, 
course it head and head with them up to the portals of 
eternity, and, fearless as they, plunge with them into the 
boundless world unknown. Yes, said he, there should be, 
and there is, a Hell for traitors, and conspirators, and foul 
` galumniators. There should be, and there is, a day of 
final judgment, followed with rewards and punishments ; 
and there, for aught we know, the pure spirit of our im- 
mortal Washington may sit in judgment over our political 
trangressions. There let our fancies meet : for there we 
` shall surely stand before our Mediator and Redeemer, each 
to answer for himself ; and there to be redeemed or suffer 
for our sins. There we shall have no mask to hide our 
malice or conceal our motives. There we shall have no 
midnight darkness, nor no caves, to hide us from detec- 
tion. There we shall stand in the full blaze of day, and 
there the Searcher of all hearts will have our secret crimes 
v. laid open to our view. There innocence will fear no seru- 
tiny : for there the false accuser and defamer will be 
known, and have sentence of conviction passed upon him ; 
and, if not redeemed, will there be handed out to Hea- 
ven’s hangman, with a final mandate to lash the rascal 
naked round the horizon of the infinite celestial world, 
through endless, everlasting ages of eternity. 

- And here, he said, he would leave the accusation and 
defence, hoping that this debate would close forever the 
tasteless and disgusting practice of making criminations 
and recriminations in that House, upon public or upon 
private character. : 

Mr. VANCE then addressed the Committee as follows : 

Mr. Cuarnaay : When this subject was first brought 
before the House, I will not disguise the fact that I intend- 
ed to give my views on the propriety of altering or amend- 
ing the Constitution. This, sir, I believe, was expected 
by those whom I represent, as well as those with whom I 
‘act, and with whom it is my pride to act, on this floor. 
Indeed, it was considered necessary that some voice should 
be heard from Ohio, as that State, through the medium of 
her Legislature, had rejected the ‘Tennessee resolutions, 
which embraced the district system—in her House of Re- 
presentatives, unanimously ; and in her Senate, by a large 
majority. But, sir, after having heard the able arguments 
of the gentlemen that have preceded me, Lam free to con- 
fess that I shrunk from the task, and was willing to risk 
the decision of the question on those arguments, which I 
then thought, and still think, unanswerable. But, able as 
those arguments have been, and incompetent as I have 
felt, and still feel myself, to enter the feld of debate with 
those that have gone before ; yet, duty calls upon me to say 
something in vindication of myself and friends, who have 
been assailed with an unsparing hand, by some of those 
who have entered into this discussion. Their motives are 
best known to themselves, and must be judged by an im- 
partial public, with whom I am perfectly willing to leave 
the decision, after they shall have heard both sides of the 
question. Yes, if I was unable to lisp one syllable in favor 
of the Constitution of my country, selfrespect would com- 
pel me to make the remarks that I intend to submit to this 
House and this Nation, relative to this matter : but, before 
I proceed to the vindication, permit me to say, that, if 
there is one man on this floor who should be more jealous 
than another of making inroads on this Constitution, it is 
the humble individual that now addresses you. Sir, for 
me to look back and see where I was, and what I was, at 
eighteen years of age—on the verge of civilization, and 
scarcely able to connect the letters of the alphabet—and 


then view myself standing where I now do, amidst the Re. 
presentatives of one of the first deliberate bodies in the 
world; I have good reason to be proud of. the Constita. 
tion and Government under which I live. But, on this 
part of the subject I will speak more fully towards the close 
of my remarks ; and, at present, proceed to notice the vio- 
lent attack of the gentleman from South Carolina, on the 
purity of the motives of Mr. Clay and the Western mem. 
bers, whose duty led them to go with him in the late Pre. 
sidential election. 

Sir, I know and I feel my situation, unaccustomed and 
undisciplined in public debate, with feelings highly ex. 
cited—feelings that no man on Earth, unless he. should 
have been charged with a like offence, can appreciate for 
a moment. ff, under such charges, I was incapable of ` 
those feelings, and could coldly sit here and hear the de. 
nunciations that have been hurled by that gentleman 
against a certain portion of the Representatives of this | 
country, for doing an act in which Ohio was not the least 
of the parties concerned, and did not indignantly repel the 
assault, I should be unworthy to be ealled her son, ©. | 

The gentleman from South Carolina stated that he would 
tell the truth and shame the Devil. Sir, ¥ will tell the truth 
whether the Devil is ashamed or not. 

And what are those truths that the gentleman has 90 
boldly, and in such delicate language, proclaimed to the 
Nation, that he was about to tell? Why, sir, he has said, in 
round terms, that the Secretary of State, to satisfy his. in- 
ordinate ambition, made an unholy and corrupt bargain 
with Mr. Adams to elevate him to the Presidential Chair ; 
and that we, his friends, were, by him, unknowingly sold 
for the purpose of effecting that object. Ay, sir, and after 
he has in this manner stabbed us to the heart, and beld up 
the dagger reeking with our political blood, not only to 
the gaze of this House, but to the gaze of this Nation, he 
has kindly said, that, after his own personal friends, among 
whom, I suppose, he includes the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, now in my eye, (Mr. Kremer) he would take 
us to his bosom. Let me say to that gentleman that we 
covet not his embrace. ae 

The gentleman from South Carolina and myself entered 
this House on the same day, and I am free to declare, that, 
during my time of service, 1 have seen no man on this 
floor that I could, for one moment, believe either corrupt 
or corruptible; but this I will say, that, if I were compel- 
lcd to poll this House, nay, this Nation, for a man thst 
could be either bought cr sold, I would select that very 
man who was continually in the habit of trumpeting forth 
to the world his own immaculate purity, and the corrup- 
tion of others. There is no principle of our nature, nor 
trait in the human character, that is more clearly defined 
or better understood, than the one before alluded to; it 
extends not only to the civilized world, but it embraces 
the veriest savage that roams the wilds of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi; and iff was thrown into that region, and compel- 
led to encamp between two lodges of those People, the 
Sioux on the one side, and the Winnebagoes on the other, 
and the Winnebagocs were to come to me and say, point- 
ing to the other, “ Those are bad men; they will steal 
your horses; they will plunder your camp ; they will kill 
your men ;” it would be from the quarter that all those 
professions of kindness came, that I would think it incum- 
bent on me to double the guards. 

Mr. Chairman : Permit me, for one moment, to call the 
attention of the Committee to our true situation in this 
election, for which we have been denounced by certain ` 
individuals. We alone were the party that was unshack- 
led and afloat in this matter; the candidates of the other 
were before the House, and their friends had but one 
course to pursue; to us it belonged to decide the matter 
between the three contending parties. We knew and we 
felt our situation; we had to view the whole ground ; we 


had to take General Jackson and Mr. Adams as they were, 
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not os they ought to be: Mr. Crawford as he was, not ashe | never done justice to this matter; feats of valor were 
had been. As it respects the last named. individual, it is there displayed, unequalled in this or any other country, 
needless for mé to express my feelings ; he knows them ; and the actors totally neglected and forgotten, while those 


_ my constituents know them; this House knows them; | that have been performed in the more fortunate regions 


they have never been disguised, nor will they ever be: | of the Nation, have been wafted by every breeze to every 
for! have always believed him to be one of the purest pa- | portion of the civilized world, But again, let me point 
triots of the present age. But, sir, after we had viewed | out to you my other valued friend from Kentucky, (Gene- 


“this contest, under the circumstances that those individu- | ral METCALFE) who fought his way through that seige at 


als were placed in relation to it, we did believe that it was the expense of much blood, and the entire loss of all that 
fairly between General Jackson and Mr. Adams, and we | was calculated to render him comfortable in this region of 
dečided accordingly’: not under the influence of the Se- | war, desolation, and death. My first acquaintance with 
eretary of State—no, sir, we decided for ourselves; nei- | this gentleman was on that frontier, literally worn down 
ther Ohio, nor the West, was ever chained to the car of | and emaciated in the service of his country. That arn 
any man, or set ofmen, ‘We have our friends, and we love | that had been strong in the month of May, and was able 
them; but duty is, with us, paramount to friendship. And, | to make its way through a combined force of British and 


Jet the charge come from what quarter it may, that we have | Indians, was, from excessive fatigue, and unheard of suf- 


% 


been sold, to satisfy the ambition of any man, I, for one, | ferings, in August, feeble and languid. That heart that 
ih the face of the world, proclaim it false. The Secretary | knew how to feel for its fellow man, was scarcely compe- 
of State never did, as has been alleged, undertake to lead | tent to perform its offices, by diffusing vitality to the ex- 
Ohio. The delegation from Ohio stood upon their own tremities. And now, let me ask, if these voluntary acts 
bottom; they are alone amenable to their constituents for | of risk and sufferings, give no evidence of a devotion to 
the vote they gåve; and, notwithstanding their attach- the cause of their country, will they not pass for.as much, 
ment to Mr. Clay, if his duty had not led him to have gone | with the great body of the American People, as the decla- 
with Ohio, Ohio never would have went with him in that | mation of the impassioned politician, who, perhaps, has 
election. never seen service ? 

Sir, if gentlemen would take the same pains to discover | Sir, at that time, little did my two friends and myself 
pure and correct motives in us, for the course we took in | think of ever being held up to the public odium as domes- 
that election, that they have to convince the Nation that | tic enemies and traitors to our country, because we dared 


"we were corrupt, they would have found little difficulty | to do our duty. But, sir, I have not yet done ; last, though 


. in'aecomplishing their end. Yes, the very party that has | not least, permit me to point to the services of my friend 


‘selves admitted, that there was much difficulty in decid- 


assailed our motives, as I shall shew hereafter, is, of all | from Ohio, (General M‘Antaur) no longer a member of 
others, the one that should have defended our course. | this House: a man that will not lose in comparison even 


| What were their language and acts, whilst this contest | with the distinguished individual from Tennessee——not so 


was before the People ? Why, at that time, they them- | fortunate, to be sure, but equally brave and equally zeal- 
ous ; and I fear not to say, that he has served his country 
ing between the first statesman of the age, and the great- | weeks where the hero of Orleans has days. .There would 
est general in the world. At that time, there appeared | have been no necessity of resorting to casualty to have 
with them to be no other regret than that two such distin- | made him the hero of two wars; the public records of this 
guished individuals should come in competition for the | country would have supplied all defects on that subject, 
same office : the one as a statesman, holding the world | His eduntry never made a call, since he was seventeen 
between his fingers, as he would the shell of an egg, and | years of age, that he was not found in the field, either as 
perfectly competent, at a single glance, to view its whole | a private soldier or an officer—for he waited not for.epau- 
surface : the other, as a general, without a rival in this or | lettes. In Harmar’s campaign, and on the plains of the 
any other age. This, sir, was the substance, not only of | St. Mary’e, he trod close on the heels of the gallant and 
their language, but their whole acts corresponded with | the lamented Hardin. In infancy, my earliest recollec- 
those declarations, until a certain other important mea- | tion is, that, in Kentucky, on the verge of civilization, he, 
gure was secured; [alluding to the vote of New England | with his faithful rifle, was the guardian and protector, from 
having been ascertained to have been given to Mr. Cal-j savage barbarity and cruelty, of the women and children 
houn for Vice President,] and then, and not till then, | of the Western wilds. He was not only my guardian, but 
was there'even doubts respecting the purity, the patriot- | he was the guardian of the sons of the West, who bled so 
ism, and qualifications, of this man. freely during the late war. He is now my friend; and what 

Sir, if there were no other arbiters to decide on the | renders him ‘to me doubly dear, he was the friend and com- 
course we took in the late Presidential election but this | panion of my father. He has metthe enemy in single com- 
House, the appeal that I am about to make would not be | bat and in column ; and, notwithstanding all he has done 
necessary. No, I trust, with the unimpassioned portion | and suffered in the cause of his country, and when. he might 
of this House, we stand on too elevated ground to be | bave fondly hoped to have passed down the tide of time, 
shook by sweeping denunciations. Sir, how do we stand ? | full of days and fall of honozs, his name has been branded 
May we not, without arrogance, claim to have served our | by a certain set of politicians, with the blasting epithet of 
country, beth: in civil and military points of view, at least | domestic enemy, and a iraitor to his country, because he 
equal to our accusers ? Yes, I repeat the challenge, that | dared to do his duty in the selection of a Chief Magistrate ! 
we fear not to compare with any party in this House, or in | Sir, I have thought proper to give this statement to the 
this Nation. Do not let me be rnisunderstocd—I say not | Nation, toshew that we, too, had given some evidence of 
this by way of boasting: for it is not our habit to proclaim | an interest in the welfare and glory of our country ; and I 
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~ to the world our own immutability or unbending integrity ; | have stated that I would shew that the very party whicli 


we leave that to others, and will simply give some facts | has assailed our motives for the vote we gave in the Pre- 
that are sufficiently known to the members of this Con- | sidential election, is, of all others, the party that should 
gress, without going further in search of evidence. And |-have defended our course. 

first, I will select my friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Taim-]| But, sir, before I proceed to demonstrate their course, 
giz) who has just taken his seat, who, with another va- | while the contest was pending before the People, let me 
lued and beloved friend, in Ohio, (Major Ourver} volun-| ask, when was the discovery made, that it would be trea- 
tarily passed into Fort Meigs, perfectly a forlorn hope, | son in Mr. Clay not to vote for the distinguished individual 
through one of the most inveterate sciges tha: occurred | from Tennessee? Was it on the debate on the Seminole 
during the last war. Yet, for some canse, history hasi question, when he thanked God that he wouid not, and 
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i ‘he thanked him still more, that, if he would, he could not, | distinguished fellow-citizens. The great error of ‘those 


. ef the country has been denounced as traitors, because 


subvert the liberties of his country ? Was that the time, I | that have denounced caucuses, is this: they appear to _ 
ask, when the discovery was.made that it would require a | consider that all the objects of a caucus must be to build 
sop, to induce Mr. Clay to vote against General Jackson ? | up power, and subvert the will of the People. - Bot, gir, 
Or was it when the revered.and lamented Lowndes declar- | let me ask, if caucuses may not be held to concentrate 
ed, in the same debate, that Genera] Jackson, so far from | the public will, for the purpose of resisting power and 
acting without orders, acted against orders ? And, after an | promoting the true interest and happiness of the People? 
authority from such a man as Lowndes, relative to the dis- To those who are acquainted with our history, this is too- 
position and character.of this individual, a whole section | plain to require an illustration. Your Constitution: itself 
was bottomed on a caucus, held in Annapolis ; vour Inde. 
pendence was founded on the caucuses of Virginia and 
Massachusetts—and were not those caucuses held for 
good, and not for evil purposes? But, the principal ob-. 


they did not put him into the Presidential Chair. 

And, again, when was it that the more important disco- 
very was made, that it would be treason to support John | g : $ pi p 
Quincy Adams for the Presidency ? Was it when he was | ject of my referring to this subject was, to do away an 
poring over the musty records and authorities on interna- | impression that the speeches of the gentleman from South 
tional law, and taxing his whole intellect to parry the as- į Carolina were well calculated to have upon the public 
sault that Congress was about to make on this individual ? | mind. That gentleman would have you believe that his 
Yes; when the midnight taper was put under requisition | whole course relative to the last Presidential election, had 
to assist his, labors—labors for which he is now receiving | been entirely disinterested; that he never undertook. to 


_ the. kind gratulations and acknowledgments of some of the | give any direction to public opinion. 1 ask, is this the 


friends of that distinguished individual, by the hearty | fact? And I now put it to the gentleman to say, whether. 
eheerings of ‘alien and sedition law,” ‘black cockade,” jhe did not once, and again, attend caucuses, to preventa 
enemy to the rights of man,” and numerous other well | caucus, and to put down the radical chief—who was, at 
conceived compliments, all going to comfort his heart, | that time, so obnoxious to the feelings of a certain party 
and demonstrate to the Nation their good feelings and gra- | in this country—but to whom all parties are bowing, at 
titude for past services. But, again: was it when a cer- | this time, each trying with the other to see who shall 
tain distinguished individual was trying to unite the mu- i shout the loudest hosannahs, praises, and acclamations, in 
tual friends of Adams and Jackson, in Virginia, to prevent | favor of him that has been persecuted in a manner that 
the vote of that State from going to the radical chief—this į beggars all description. | 
monstrous giant at intrigue and management ? or was it} We have heard, from all quarters, much about this un- 
when their friends did unite in Louisiana, to prevent Mr. | holy coalition between the friends of Messrs. Adams and 
Clay from getting the vote of that State, and when they | Clay. Are gentlemen really serious in this charge ? Can 
actually divided the vote agreeable to numbers ? or wasit | they for one moment believe that they can convince the 
when their mutual friends united in North Carolina, and ! People of this country that it was wrong in us to du what 
effected the defeat of the radical chief ? Task, was it when | they themselves were in the habit of doing repeatedly, 
all these operations were in the full tide of successful ex- | and for which no person has ever questioned the purity of 
periment, that the discovery was made that it would be! their motives? Do they think that the nation has forgot 
treason to vote for Mr. Adams? T answer, no. He was | the coalition of the friends of General Jackson and Mr. 
then “ fair to look upon ;” he was then a statesman of | Calhoun, at the time of the somerset in Pennsylvania, and 
the first order. There was, as I have before stated, but | when, for the purpose of letting Mr. Calhoun. down as 
one source of regret among the friends of these individu- | easy as possible, the Vice Presidency was proffered and 
als, and that was, that two such distinguished men should | accepted ? ‘This was, to besure, all well enough. There 
become competitors for the same office. | was nothing wrong in all this ; but then for us to fall in 
But, mark the change! When the watchman that was | with any other candidate, the distinguished individual 
placed on the wall cried out, ‘ aLt’s wELL! New England | from ‘Tennessee excepted, was nothing less than treason, 
is safe in favor of Mr. Calhoun for the Vice Presidency :’— | and a total disregard of the best interests of our country. 
it was then, and not till then, that the defects of this states- | The gentleman from South Carolina has informed us 
man became manifest. He was then beheld, coming from | that this is no new business with him—to be in davor of 
tthe North,” a perfect political monster ; on his forehead | amending the Constitution. Now, sir, I put it to the gen- 
was legibly written, ‘enemy to the rights of man ;” on! tleman to say, whether he ever thought of taking the 
his chapeau he wore the detestable black cockade ; and į election out of the House of Representatives untl the 
his loins were girt around with the alien and sedition law. | present session? If he did, he certainly did not develop 
He that, a few days before, had been a perfect Angel, was this views by submitting a preposition to that effect, until 
now a very Devil. : | after his favorite candidate had failed before this body. 
Yes, the man whom it was patriotic and noble for one | Why, sir, Lam not mistaken about this matter. The Pev- 
party to support, it was treason in another to take, in the į ple are not mistaken. They perfectly understand all those 
last resort. A coalition was a beautiful thing under the ! speeches that go forth to the world, breathing such sub- 
direction and management of the friends of Jackson and | mission and devotion to their will, They are as well ac- 
Adams, or Jackson and Calhoun; but it was a crime of | quainted with their own interest, and their own friends, 
the most heinous magnitude in those of Mr. Clay and Mr. | as the gentleman from South Carolina can be. Sir, the 
Adams. With the former, it could be accounted for on | humble individual that now addresses vou would be the 
patriotic principles ; in the latter, on no other principles | veriest misereant on earth if he could for one moment de- 
than treason and corruption. sert the interest of the People : for to them, and to them 
One word, sir, on the subject of caucuses. On this mat- | only, is he indebted for all the distinction, (humble as it ` 
ter, at least, I may be considered as disinterested : for I | may be) that he enjoys, as a member of this body. All 
have neither attended caucuses or anti caucuses; but l my feelings and all my sympathies are with them. 1 know 
have no doubt that the attendants at both were actuated | how to feel for them : for, as it regards poverty, F came 
by pure motives, and a sincere desire to promote the pub- | from the lowest order of the People; yes, in the twenty- 
lic weal. Yes, the sixty-six, that have been by certain | second year of my age, I commenced life with no other 
individuals denounced a> à faction—in my opinion, as a | means than this arm to make its way through this un- 
pide Ges BS areas oa t pang déservedly as high in the j friendly world. Twas without education; my only pè 
y other equal number of our | trimony a widowed mother and fire orphan children. 
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But this arm, that has sustained so far through life, those 
who had, and still have, a right to its support, shall never 
shrink from their defence. 

-1 have no life to offer up for private revenge : for I have 
norevenge to gratify. It has been my good fortune to 
live in peace with all men ; and before God I still wish so 
to live, 1 never; knowingly, unless in self-defence, assailed 
the feelings of any man, and hope I never shall. My 
maxim has always been, that my life belonged to my 
country—my property to my country—my services to my 
country—my devotion to my God, and my honor to my- 
-. self; which honor I claim the right of handing down to 
«my children, unblemished and without a stain. But, when 
Tlook back to my humbler, though happier days, when I 


my family, and the confidence of my friends—ycs, friends, 
whose indulgence and confidence have placed me in.the 
élevated station that I now hold, and for which confidence, 
no exertion or Services of mine, in favor of their interests, 
can ever répay—they are too enlightened and too liberal 
toask any thing more of me than a devotion to the great 
interest of my country—my country’s interest is their in- 
terest, and they have known me too long to believe that 
T would knowingly desert either them or their interest ; 
they are too stable to be shaken by the sweeping denun- 
ciations of the impassioned and disappointed politician ;— 
but, notwithstanding all they have done for me, and the 
Many obligations that I owe to them, when I look back on 
: those blessed days of obseurity and felicity, and then view 
myself standing where I now do, and stabbed with an un- 
» Sparing hand, as the recreant that was unknowingly sold 
«to satisfy the ambition of a corrupt politician, Iam almost 
# ready to curse, in the bitterness of my soul,-the ambition 
‘that prompted me to leave those scenes of humility and 
, ease, for the more responsible, but less acceptable du- 
L hes, incident to a public life : for, if I was now where I was 
_-then, there would be no object to be attained by denounc- 
ing me as .a traitor to the true interest, happiness, and 
glory of my country. 
© But I pray the gentleman from South Carolina not to 
misunderstand me. © Those complaints and those effusions 

are not intended for his ear. - No, they are intended for 
other bosoms ; I would think myself unworthy of the con- 
fidence of those whom I represent on this floor, if I could 
s0 far degrade myself as to ask any sympathy at his hands. 
He has put it out of my power to feel towards him as I 
ought to do on this subject; and, to sum up those feel- 
ings.ina more forcible manner than any language of mine 
can do, I will repeat a few lines from Barns, when that 
bard was threatened with the resentment of a haughty 
Scottish lord + 

ts Spare me thy vengeance, Galloway! 

in quiet let me live; 

“Tasik no kindness at thy hand, 

“ For thou hast none to give.” 

Sir, T know those are feelings no one ought to indulge 
towards his fellow man, and I trust in God that it may 
never fall to my lot to have them again ; but I felt myself 
assailed, and, to wipeaway the reproach from my children, 
whose future character‘and standing are much dearer to 
me than life itself, T have thought. 1- owed. it to them—to 
myself—to my constitiventsto my State, and my country, 
to say, in the face of the world, what i have on this subject. 
This House can, if the ‘nation cannot, appreciate those 
feelings that have dragged: me into this debate. Sir, I 
have much more to say, but I am- exhausted, and fear I 
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was immerged in the forests of the West, in the bosom of 
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The gentleman from South Carolina has imputed the op- 
position to his amendments as coming from the menials of 
the Administration. Sir, I know not to whom his epithet 
will apply ; but, a8 applicable to me, I enter my protest. 
I know not, nor do I care, what the Administration thinks 
on this subject : for I can, without arrogance, claim to be 
as consistent in this business, as the unchangeable gentle. 
man from South Carolina. The district system was, I 
think, twice before the Legislature of Obio during my 
service in that body. I was then opposed to it—I am now 
opposed to it ; and had intended, in the early stages of 
the debate, to have given my reasons, at length, why I 
was thus opposed ; but, sir, this has been done in such a 
masterly manner by those who have preceded me, that 
any observations of mine, at this time, and on this subject, 
would, to say the least of them, be ill-timed and entirely 
out of season. One word relative to taking the election 
out of this House. On this part of the subject I have no 
feelings but those growing out of a repugnance to tinker- 
ing the Constitution ; but, try it when you may, you will 
find much difficulty in finding a proper substitute. Sir, I 
know it requires more moral courage to resist this —plausi- 
ble project than to run with the current. But, if I had 
strength to proceed, I think I could give some strong 
reasons why it should remain where it now is. ‘It is here 
that you will be sure of an election ; it is here that all lo- 
cal prejudices are wiped away ; it is here that we learn to 
venerate and respect talent and worth, let it come from 
what quarter of the Union it may; and, notwithstanding 
you may here excite passion, and foster discord, still, it ig 
here that our better judgment must, in time, allay all 
those feelings, and all those jarrings, that may mar, for a 
time, the harmony and good feeling that ought to exist in 
this body—a body which, I have no hesitation in saying, is 
composed of as virtuous and honorable men, as have lived 
in any age or nation. Sir, passion may do much towards 
distracting and weakening the pillars of this Union, but 
corruption cannot find a resting place within the circle ‘of 
these Walls. Ido not believe that the members ‘of thë 


American Congress are corrupt ; the ‘nation does not be- - 


lieve it ; and I feel confident that those who have suffered 
their passions to get the better of their judgments, on 
this matter, when they sit down, and in the honesty of 
their hearts, soberly ask themselves, can these things be ? 
will, themselves, be astonished that they should, fora 
moment, have harbored such an opinion of those who 
were their fellow-laborers, in trying to build up the inter. 
est and glory of our common country. 

Sir, the members of the Convention that framed this 


Constitution put the election, in the last resort, where it 


now rests; and I have no doubt that they viewed the 


whole ground, and weighed, in a proper manner, the dife 
ficulties that were to be encountered, either in throwing" 
it back a second time to the People, or any: pre-existing 
body under the State authorities. : 
Virginia, (Mr. Srxyenson) to whom I listened with so 
much pleasure, in the very able view he took of the Fede- 
ral features of this Government, has proposed, in the last 
resort, to give the election to the State Legislatures. Sir, 
volumes might be spoken and written, in my opinion, to 
show the impropriety of sucha step ; if there was no other . 
objection, the simple fact that those bodies, under the 
Constitution, have the appointment of Senators confided 
to their charge, would be sufficient of itself. 


The gentleman from 


The Executive Department consists of two branches, 


the President and the Senate. The Senate is intended to 


1986 


shall be unalile to proceed. Af the request of my friends, 
I will try to go on ; but I had thought it would be better 
to adopt a precedent of no ordinary character, fallading 
to a case in which Mr. MeDorris printed a speech which 
he did not deliver in the House,} and print the balance 
that I intended to say, without troubling the committee 
th any remarks of mine, at this kite hour of the debate: 
Vou, T1268 


operate as a check upon the President. The Senate, also, 
in its Judicial character, is to sit as a Court of impeach- 
ment, to (ry the President. It is, therefore, manifest, that 
they ought to be as independent of each other in senti: 
ment and feeling, as practicable. Is it not then improper, 
that the President and Senate should owe their election'to 
the same-bodies of men? F ask that gentleman, seriously, 
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to.reflect before he takes this step. I ask this House, and 
_ this nation, to pause before they unhinge the Constitution 
of their country; to.remember the difficulties that their 
“ancestors had in bringing into successful operation this 


splendid. monument of intellectual wisdom—the result of 


one of the noblest efforts of mutual concession and com- 
promise, that was ever effected by any political body in 
‘any age or nation., . 

oc .Mi Chairman, T must hasten tọ a close. My strength 
*\hag failed me, and my voice is broken down. But, sir, be- 
. fore 1 take my seat, I will say oné word relative to the im- 
portance of this body, as the chain that binds this Union 
“together. Yes, sir, this House is the arch on which this 
‘nation rests ; and whenever. you shall, through passion or 


disappointment, assail its structure, with the pick axe of 


jealousy and corruption, so as to deface its beauty and 
* strength, in the eyes of the People of this nation it will 
be of little consequence what sort of Constitution you 
have, or who shall be selected to administer its provisions. 
< Mr. McDUFFIE then rose, for the purpose, (as he 
said) of making an inquiry of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Trimsze) with a view to obviate any misun- 
‘derstanding, as to what should never be left in doubt— 
the precise and specific meaning of words used in debate, 
that may be construed to have a personal bearing upon a 
‘member of this Honse. The gentleman has used, (said 
Mr. McDurrre) under circumstances calculated to in- 
duce the majority of any intelligent Assembly to suppose 
they were intended tobe applied.to me, the following ex- 
pressions: ** Ashe who swears to what he does not know 
to be true, is adjudged in law, to be guilty of perjury ; so 
he who makes.a charge of corruption, without evidence 
‘to prove it, is a false calumniator.” He then alluded to 
_ a supposed opinion of Sir Robert Walpole, “that the per- 
sons most easily corrupted, were blustering patriots, who, 
‘in making the charge of corruption, judged of others by 
their own hearts.” And finally, the gentleman alluded, in 
a figurative strain, to the ultimate fate of the calumniatox, 
when he should be delivered over to the hangman of 
Heaven, to be whipped round the vast circumference.” 
“ Now, sir, I desire to know from the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, whether he will, or will not, explicitly and un- 
equivocally, disclaim any intention to apply these offen- 
sive expressions to me personally, of whom he was pleased 
to speak throughout, as his  firvend from South Carolina?” 
Mr. TRIMBLE replied: When I commenced the de- 
bate this morning, T thought that I put myself and the 
gentleman from South Carolina on a perfect footing of 
equality——I said, that we were both * lookers on in Ve- 
nice.” I assumed to myself neither any purity, nor any 
privilege here, which I did not allow equally tohim. The 
gentleman made, in this House, yesterday, one of the 
most extraordinary speeches ever made in any deliberative 
body ; and it is for me first to ask him, whether, in the 
remark he then made, he meant to be personal himself ? 
in what I said, I meant to deal out measure for measure—- 
before God I meant no less—and may Heaven’s lightning 
blast me if I meant any move. I told him we were both 
lookers on. I made no charge of corruption unless he did 
—ifhe did, E did. 1 will give no explanation to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, until that gentleman gives 
one to me. I thought I treated the thing fairly. I treated 
him as he meant to be understood as tre ating us— did not 
involve him farther. Ifhe says he meant no personality, I 
say that I did not; if he did, I did. But, in saying this, 
asin the whole course of my remarks on this subject, I 
put myself entirely on the defensive. I feel no malice to 
him, or to any man 3 but, whatever may follow this, I do 
not mean to have imputations cast upon myself or my 
fende. The gentleman’s answer is with himself—whcn 

, he answers, I do. 
l Taa e Te said, Every gentleman here must have 
h guage I used yesterday, relative to Mr. Clay’s 
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friends in this House. I ask the gentleman if he did not 
hear it? i Ba dar yet d 

Mr. TRIMBLE answered : I did not hear the whole, 1 : 
heard a part of it—but my friends told me that there wag 
a qualification of a very offensive kind. —. ; es 

Mr. McDUFFIE then said, It is useless to’ press the 
subject of explanation any farther. It would have been, 
perhaps, better if I had not asked for any, but proceeded 
at once in the course I have determined to pursue, under 
existing circumstances. In the first place, then, I wish the 
Secretary of State, the skulking manager who moves the 
wires of this whole concerted operation, to know that I 
perfectly understand the game that he is playing... The 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Vance) has told the commit 
tee, with an air of vulgar boasting, that he “came from 
the very lowest order of society.” Sir, he need-not have 
told us that. The fact is too apparent to escape the most 
undiscriminating observer. And that is not all, It is 
equally apparent to every one who hears him, that he has > 
neither changed his original destiny, nor shaken off the 
habits of his primitive condition. Now, sir, once for all; I 
give the Secretary of State to understand, that when he 
wishes to avoid the responsibility of repelling imputations 
upon his character, and chooses to send bis minions and 
tools and understrappers to utter insolence and seurrility on- ` 
this floor, I shall not feel bound to notice them, in ‘acer. 
tain way, until he commissions to ‘do his errands,” men 
who have at least the semblance of gentlemen. But, sir, 
though I am resolved that I never will, voluntarily, recoge; 
nize as gentlemen, men with whom I never have assov | 
ciated and never will associate, by giving them an invita- 
tion that would place them on a footing of equality ; yet, ` 
should I be thrown into a defensive attitude, even with ` 
such men, I would be willing, in order to avoid any pos- 
sible imputation upon my personal honor, to admit that 
they are gentlemen, pro forma, and for the occasion | 
merely, though in point of fact they have no pretensions to - 
that character. 

Mr. ESTILL inquired of the Chair, what was the ques. 
tion before the House? and Mr. KREMER, after express- 
ing a desire to speak on the general subject, and signify- 
| ing that the excited state of gentlemen’s minds renderedit 
inexpedient now to proceed, moved that the committee 
rise. 

The motion was negatived. sos 
Mr. T. P. MOORE, of Kentucky, said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of participating in the discussion of the 

subject properly before the committee. i 

He was in favor of the resolutions of the gentleman from 4 
South Carolina. They were in strict accordance with a 
fundamental article in bis political creed—that the People : 
were the safest depositary of every power which it was 
; practicable for them to exercise. But the duties with : 
which he had been charged, by his immediate constitu- 
ents, and the vigorous support which the resolutions had , 
| received, rendered any exertions, on his part, to advance ; 

them, both inconvenient and unnecessary. Neither didhe : 
rise to add to the excitement of the committee ; but, what- 
ever might be the effect of his remarks, he felt too well 
assured that he should be wanting to himself, and faithless 
to those who had placed him on that fleor, should he re- 
main silent after what had fallen from his colleague, (Mr. 
Triusxz) if he did not repel, znstenter, the reflections he 
had thought proper to cast on himself and colleagues, one 
of whom was no longer a member of this House, (and of 
whom it is not praise to say, his worth was inferior tothat 
of no member, ) for their vote in the late Presidential elec- 
tion. For such he considered the remarks ofhis colleague; 
in respect to General Jackson, for whom himself, and three 
of his colleagues (Messrs. Wickzirrs, Henry, and J. T. : 
Jounson,) had believed it their duty, and felt it their pride 
to vote. Tle thought it not difficult to perceive the ob- 
ject of his colleague, and was well apprised of the effect 
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which his*exceptionable observations, unless promptly 
‘counteracted, were calculated'to produce upon the public 
mind, in Kentucky and. elsewhere. Sir, said Mr. M. in 
making outis own. reasons for supporting Mr. Adams, 
my colleague has intermixed in the slender catalogue vari- 
ous speculations upon the late Presidential election, all of 
which it would require but a slight ‘effort to explode. 
But this political frost work, Mr. M. said, he felt no dis- 
position, and saw no occasion, atpresent, to demolish. {t 
would be sufficient to expose the principal allegation, 
upon which his colleague’s prejudices” (he used his 
colleague’s own words) against General Jackson, rested 
themselves, and to explain, briefly, the singular course of 
political sentiment, by virtue of which some of the friends 
of Mr. Clay, in Kentucky, became the friends of Mr. 
Adams... ao 

For. the: last four years of Mr. Monroe’s administration, 
Mr. Chairman, the good People of Kentucky, and, as they 
supposed, of the Western country generally, looked to the 
present Secretary of State as his successor. The presses 
of the: State; with one exception, urged his pretensions, 
ahd the Legislature: of the Commonwealth, which was 
then considered a fair exponent o: the public will, sanc- 
tioned his hopes, by a-solemn nomination, His friends, 


pc and I was not the least ardent among them, founded their 


predilection, and sustained his claim, upon the fact, that 
he was a Western man—that he had grown with the 
growth of that great division of the Union, and that, pos- 
‘sessing adequate qualifications, he was entitled to prefer- 
ence. as a Western man—that section of the Union having 
“never furnished a President. Proceeding on this princi- 
ple, we did hope, not only to satisfy Western interests, in 
the person.of Mr. Clay, but to break the dangerous line 
öf succession, which. the course of events appeared to be 
establishing, between the Department of State and the 
office of President... We were told, and we proclaimed, 
that Mr.'Clay was the Republican “champion, who could 
“enable-us. to defeat the’ election of the candidate whose 
aversion, to’ Republican ‘principles, and hostility to the 
__ Westy had been manifested on many occasions, and exert- 
__ ed, particularly, at Ghent—who had-attempted to sell, for 
" amess of Codfish, the navigation of the Mississippi—to 
. cripple Western commerce, by surtendering to Great Bri 
tain the command of the most magnificent and extensive 
river, by which, in any latitude, the earth rolls her trea- 

. sures to the sea. Fn this unnatural warfare, against policy 
. and. patriotism, we were proud to believe he had been 
thwarted by the vigilance and firmness of our favorite, 
whose friends were especially the enemies of Mr. Adams. 
Iwas among them, and every way hostile to Mr. Adams’ 
election, apart from: political ‘objections, (which are too 

- Mumerous to be. presented at this time.) I entertained 
strong doubts of his capacity for Government. 1 could 
perceive in him, few of those sympathies which link man 
- to-man; which open the heart to generous affections, and 
elevate the mind 'to'patriotic deeds. He appeared to me 

` to be destitute of the practical sagacity and correct tact of 
a statesman; and “without the power of profiting, in this 
respect, by learning of experience. T looked upon him 
as a mere man of books, who fiad no practical knowledge 
of owr People, or their habits—who had been half his life 
amid the splendor and corruption of European courts, and 
who, if he had beer left, as Mr. Clay and General Jackson 
were, to the unassisted energies of his own mind, would 
never have attained distinetion of any kind. The only 
important power of mind that he had. ever developed was 
that of bitter controversy, and as that had been exerted, 
wich particular triumph, against Mr. Clay, it couldhave no 
tendency te conciliate his friends, Honestly entertaining 
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these opinions, F earnestly expressed them, as induce. 
ments, not only to unite the vote of Kentucky in favor of 
Mr. Clay, but to prevent the election to Congress of any 
who were even suspected of friendship for Mr. Adams. 
Could 1, (I speak for myself only) under such circumstan- 
ces, have voted for Mr. Adams, and returned and looked | 
the honest freemen in the face, who knew all this ? i 
General Jackson was presented for the suffrages of the 
nation, by a. sister and" conterminous State ; but, such js 
the proneness.of men to believe what they wish, that we 
persuaded ourselves that he had no chance of success. We 
went farther—we imagined he was brought forward ‘only 
to divide the West, so as to weaken Mr. Clay, and secure 
the election of Mr. Adams. This impression served only 
to confirm our preference for Mr. Clay, and determined 
us not to desert him, and, in so doing, betray ‘the West. 
We admitted the advantages of General Jackson’s position; 
his splendid services, his -force of character, his strength 
of judgment, his ardent patriotism, his incorruptible integ- 
tity, the rich foundation of common sense and generous 
feeling—aspiring from which his noble soul had won its 
way from obscurity to fame ; but still we believed that, 
in all but great exploits, Mr. Clay was his equal, and, in 
political experience, was his superior ; and. to him, for all 
these reasons, we adhered. The electoral vote.of the 
Union soon demonstrated the fallacy of our calculations : 
in popularity, the hero of New Orleans left our candidate 
a sightless distance behind ; and his pre-eminence forced 
the conviction on the minds of those who had supported 
Mr. Clay, from these considerations, that, in order to se. 
| cure the national objects which they- had proposed to ef- 
fect by the election of Mr. Clay, it had now become their 
duty to support General Jackson. If Western pride or 
interest was to be consulted by the election of a Western 
man, and by the depression of a politician, whose resi- 
dence, interest, habits of thinking, and disposition, to 
these were adverse, it was as natural and proper to prefer 
now to support General Jackson, as it had been when we 
hoped for Mr. Clay’s success, to prefer Mr Clay. So 
strong, and:plain, and concurrent, were the reasons which, 
led to this course of public sentiment, that the minds of 
men seemed incapable of adopting any other. General 
Jackson stood as the lawful heir of Mr. Clay’s Western 
popularity ; such was my conviction at the time, and such, 
I have never doubted, was the impression of the People 
of Kentucky. Anxious to re-acquire the ground the State 
had lost in ‘the electoral vote, by depending on the mis- 
conceived popularity of Mr. Clay, immediately after it was 
ascertained that Mr. Clay had been excluded from the 
House of Representatives, the immediate representatives 
| of the People of Kentucky,* though severed into angry, 
local parties, were nearly unanimous in requesting the 
delegates of the State in Congress—the most solemn ex- 
pression of public sentiment that could be given—to vote 
for General Jackson in preference to any other candidate. 
This proved clearly, and demonstrated by the highest spe. 
cies of political and moral evidence, what had before been 
obvious enough to me, that an overwhelming force of 
public opinion in Kentucky had determined to prefer Gen. 
Jackson ; and the circumstances under which it was an-, 
nounced in the Legislature, proved that it could not be 
repressed by persuasion, nor silenced by management. 
This authentic indication:of my State, so consistent.in 
its object and earnest in its expression, I was not disposed 
to undervalue or to counteract ; and, therefore, my inven- 
tion was not able to. supply me with even a plausible mo- 
tive for disregarding it. My colleague seems to think him. 
‘self more fortunate, and to indulge a hope that the reason 
he assigns for preferring Mr. Adams ta General J ackson, 


* Six gentlemen; 
Jution requesting 
Men comnianded a company on the right bank of. the 


fiets speak for themselyes, Note by Mr. M, 


who were members of the Kentucky Legislature, were also officers atthe battle of Orleans 
he delegation. in Congress to vote for General Jackson “ for the 
Mississippi; -a part of the:170 troops under the 


> all of whom votcd for the reso- 
gift of the nation.” - One of the gentle. * 


highest office in the c t 3 
command of Lieut, Col. Davis.’ These < 


to-retract this misrepresentation.” But the 
precisely the reverse of my colleague’s-state- 
d; as the subject has been dragged into this de 
forno legitimate purpose that I can perceive, I shall 
‘the committee with a true relation of them. At 
awful period ofthe second war of our Independence, 
«the -enemy determined to take advantage of: our 
of money, of troops, and of unanimity, and to gain, 
onquest, what Mr. Adams had beén said to have been 
ling io yield to them by treaty, viz. the command ‘of | 
the navigation of the Mississippi—a formidable armament 
approached New Orleans. This dangerous invasion, we | 
all: know, was repelled by. General Jackson. His means | 
consisted almost entirely of his own great qualities. Prier 
tothe 8th of January, he had but a few raw regulars, a 


hasty collection of men from the mixed population of Lou- |. 


isiana, a few militia from the then Territory of Mississippi, 
a detachment of Tennessee volunteers, and there was ad- 
ded to this force a detachment of Kentucky militia, nomi- 
nally-under General Thomass command, but, from his ill 
health, really.commanded by General Adair. I néed not 
recapitulate the great events of that campaign, from the 
happy stroke of military genius displayed on the 23d of 
‘December, to the glorious victory gained on the 8th of 
January. On the latter occasion, a detachment of Ken- 

` tücky militia were ordered to the right bank of the Mis- 
` -sissippi, under the command of Lieut. Col. Davis, and 
were there placed under the command of General Mor- 
á gins of Louisiana, and Com, Patterson. I cannot better 
evelop their position, their means of resistance, than by 
reading an extract from a communication of General Adair, 
` a distinguished actor on that proud day: ‘Col. Davis’s 
command of 170 men, agreeably to General Morgan’s or- 
der, formed, or, rather, stretched along a ditch, from the 
right of the breast-work, occupying a space of 300 yards; 
in this weak, defenceless situation, they received the at- 
tack of the enemy in front ; the’Kentuckians here, again 
fired from three to seven rounds, (all whose guns could 
fire) nor did they retreat until a part of the enemy’s force 
“had turned, or passed their right, and were firing on the 
reat; longer resistance must have subjected them to ine- 
vitable capture and destruction.” These half-armed, un- 
disciplined men did their duty, and did it nobly, but they 
were not under the eye of their great commander, though 
they weil responded to his noble spirit, and their conduct 
was unfavorably represented in the reports of General 
Morgan and Commodore Patterson. These official docu- 
ments General Jackson credited, and was, in fact, botind 
to-credit ; ‘and, with the same sense of truth and justice 
which liad prompted him to speak of his own ttoops at the 
battle of Emuckfau, where, alone, the troops of Tennessee 
fought he" wrote his communication to the Secretary of 
War, but which will be best understood by introducing an 
„extract from -his official letter, written immediately after 
“the “battle of Emuckfau. General Jackson observes— 
“Yo my astonishment and mortification, when the word 
was given to halt-and form, and a few guns had been fired, 

< Ebeheld the right.and left columns of the rear guard pre- 
\ eipitately give way. This. shameful retreat was disastrous 
a inthe extreme, and brought consternation and confusion 
“into the ‘centre ‘of the army, which could not easily be re- 

oo stored: ***+ After the rétreat of the rear guard, they seem- 
. €dtohave lostall their collectedness, and were more diffi- 
,, Sultto berestored to order than any troops Thane ever seen.” 
_ Wis thus that General Jackson speaks of his own troops, 
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‘moment of his life, when, at the battle. of Emuckfan: 


„way on the first assault of the enemy. What. does-¢ 


pa cee emer tg et eg nnn pn a- 
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and who were altogether from Tennessee, at that perilous: 


right and left columns of the rear guard precipitately gar 


prove, but that General Jackson has. ever proclaimed the 
facts of his battles as they appeared to him, or, as he was: 
induced to believe them to be, from official representations. 
which he believed to be entitled to credit, and wholly nn: 
influenced by prejudice or local partialities? It istry 

he communicated a most unfavorable account of the con, 
duct of the Kentucky militia, on theright bank of the Mis.’ 
sissippi, to the Secretary-of War. But, Sir, assoonas-he 
was convinced of the erroneous information under’ which 
he had acted in this matter, he did exactly what my col 
league has declared, in order to justify his own vote, he did 
not do. He approved the sentence of the Court of Inquiry 
convened on the 10th of February, 1815, at New Orleans, 
to inquire into the conduct of Lieutenant Colonel Davis 
and the detachment under his command, and ‘which 

posed the error of the account he had received from. G: 


Morgan and Com. Patterson respecting these brave men; 


and honorably acquitted them and their commander; 
Lieutenant Colonel Davis. ee 
In confirmation of the approval of the finding of th 
Court of Inquiry, I beg leave to introduce the following! 
passages from General Jackson’s letter to General Adair, 
dated New Orleans, April 2, 1815. It will be found in th 
supplement to the eighth volume of Niles’s Register, viz: 
‘ As nothing would give me more pain than the -belie 
that I had done injustice to any portion of the troops unde 
my command, so nothing, in such an event, would afford: 
me greater satisfaction than to make reparation.” j 
“ As to my statement respecting the conduct. of thes 
troops, it was founded on that made to me by Commodor 
Patterson and General Morgan, who were present com 
manding. Their statement I not only did believe, but was < 
bound to believe. {hope my general address to my army. 
has shown the impartiality of my mind to every corps 
description of troops composing my command.” 
“ The Court of Inquiry, greatly to my satisfaction, have 
acquitied Col. Davis of any conduct deserving of censure, om: 
the right bunk of the river ; on the left, it gives me great haps: 
piness lo state that the Kentuckians, who acted immediately 
under your command, sustained the honor of their State, and: 
our common country.” . ara 
And he compliments them in his general order of the 
i4th March, 1815, in the following language : : 
“The Major General is at length enabled to perform 
the pleasing task of restoring to Tennessee; Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and the Territory of Mississippi, the brave troops’ 
who have acted such a distinguished part in the war which 
has just terminated. In restoring these brave mento their 
homes, much exertion is expected of, and great responsis 
bility beld on, the commanding officers ofthe different: 
corps.” a 
Again, in the same order, the General ebserves— In 
arting with these brave men, whose destinies have been 
so long united with his own, and in whose labors and gio- 
ries it is his happiness and. his boast to have participated,- 
the Commanding General can-neither suppress his feel- 
ings nor give utterance to them.as he ought. In what 
terms can he bestow suitable praise on merit so extraordi- 
nary, so unparalleled ? Let him, in one burst of joy, gra- 
titude, and exultation, exclaim, ‘these are the saviours of : 
their country : these are the patriot soldiers who triumph: 
ed over the jinvincibles of Wellington, and conquered the.” 
conquerors of Europe.’ With what patience did you sub= 
mit to privations—with what fortitude did vou endure’. 
Ogue—what valor did you display on the day of battle 
You have secured to America a proud name among thet: 
tions of the earth—a.glory which will never pefish 
While the Commanding General is thus giving indulgen 
0 


to his. feckags towards those Grave companion: 
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companied him through difficulties and danger, he cannot 
permit. the names of. Blount, Shelby, and Holmes, to pass 
unnoticed. - With what. a` generous ardor of patriotism 
have these distinguished Governors contributed. all their 
exertions to provide the means of victory. ‘The memory 
of thesé exertions, and of the success with which they were 
attended, will be to them aréward more grateful than any 
which the pomp of title, or the splendor of wealth can 
bestow.” Niles’s Register, vol. 8, page 124. 
This general order, which is their justification, was, (as 
was also the finding and approval of the Court of Inquiry, ) 
transmitted to the Government, and filed in the War De- 
partment, and published throughout the civilized world. 
‘When was General Jackson known to designate an army 
as brave, any portion of which had proved recreant in the 
hour of trial? But, to perpetuate this act of justice, in 
the most authentic and durable shape, he expressed a full 
aud redeeming sense ‘of their merits, in thé history of his 
life, written under. his own eye, and stamped with the seal 
of his approbation, exhibiting, throughout this operation, 
the same elevated sentiments ; when he thought them 
cowardly, he stigmatized ‘them—when he found them 
valiant, he praised them. Thus the charge of my col- 
league, against Gen. Jackson, falls to the ground. Ido 
not envy my colleague the task he has undertaken, of as- 
sailing the reputation of General Jackson, or even of 
‘impairing his popularity. “It is an attempt as hopeless as 
itis bold. That hero and patriot is already consecrated 
by history ; and the hold he has upon the affections of his 
fellow-citizens, is continually strengthened by all the sen- 
_ timents which devote us to the good ot our country, or 
the dignity of our species. Invincible in war, he is incor. 
Tuptible in peace. Had this conduct of General Jackson 
been really what my colleague would have us to believe it, 
it would. have been but an incident of demerit in a life of 
~ heroic acts and glorious services; and charity and wisdom 
would have counselled thatit should be suffered to fall in- 
to oblivion. As it is exactly the reverse of what. my col- 
league has’ been pleased to represent it, the mode of re- 
conciling it. to’ the-manly. and: fair proceeding, which all 
who know him havea right:to expect from him, must be 
left to himself. It will be well if, in endeavouring to shade 
the popularity of General Jackson, he does not cloud his 
own. Repeating a charge against the Kentucky militia, 
on the authority of General Jackson, 
man has publicly retracted, is not so 
Jackson, as the militia of Kentucky. 
_ to be believed by many out of the State of Kentucky. 
they are induced to believe that 
by General Jackson, 


wealthy cities, and its fertile 
In conclusion, 


which that illustrious ! 
likely to injure Gen. | ; 
For it cannot fail | precisely in the same attitude with my colleague, (Mr. 


litia of his State, 
back.” 

Mr. TRIMBLE said, be was not in the habit of making 
observations upon what any one of his colleagues might 
advance in the course of debate ; and that was, in’some 
measure, the reason why he had not thought it proper to 
reply to some remarks ofa colleague, (Mr. TEAR] 
made some two or three weeks ago. He did not reco 
lect the precise words used by him, to which his colleague | 
(Mr. Moone) took exception; and. he could! not see how 
they could. be understood as applying to his colleague, or- 
to any one but himself. My colleague certainly. knows, 
said he, that I entertain no unfriendly feeling towards him, 
and I certainly did not intend to make any reflection upon 
him in any way. whatever. My colleague made a mistake, 
which I must call upon the House to correct for me. 1 said 
that I had a prejudice against General Jackson ; but I did 
not say that General Jackson had foully calumniated the 
troops or People of my State. I sud no such thing; 
the House will do me justice in that respect. T said, in 
allusion to the charge of cowardice, against acorps.of the 
Kentucky troops, that it was made by mistake, or, rather, 
upon misinformation, and had not been corrected, as it 
should have been. It is due to myself, as well as to Gen. 
Jackson, to correct the mistake of my colleague.. I. may 
Say, that General Jackson never did me a disservice in his 
life, that I know of ; nor have I a drop of ill blood in my 
heart towards him orany man. But I acknowledge that I 
have a prejudice against him, founded on the charge al- 
luded to, against the Kentucky militia. 

Mr. MOORE replied, that he was glad his colleague 
did not intend to say any thing personally offensive: to 
himself or colleagues. Whether he charged Gen. Jack- 
son with calumniating the Kentucky militia, 
them, is a distinction without a difference. 


and had not the magnanimity to take it 


jared to: deliver: his võte: The conviction on my mind is 
‘unalterable—that the-election of President and Vice Pre- 
sident should: be- effectually taken away from Congress, 
‘and. given directly: to. the People 5 and I am not vain 
enough to imagine that any argument of mine could shake 
the faith,of those. who hold the opposite opinion. Ire 
y original ‘purpose to record my vote up- 
nals, and. leave the floor to those who might 
to.occupy it, But, certain remarks of my colleague, 
‘RIMBLE) have imposed upon me the solemn duty, 
ver reluctant, to take. up the gauntlet, so triumph- 
ntiy: thrown down, ‘and challenge the impartial decision 
he. Committee.and of the country. - i 
in assigning his-reasons for. preferring Mr. Adams to 
< General Jackson, my colleague was pleased to revive the 
tale charge, ‘that General Jackson had tarnished the re- 
\..putation of the: Kentucky militia, at New Orleans; and 
-that the. proper ‘reparation was withheld ;” and then 
“proceeded to remark, ‘that, in case he had supported 
the General, at the late election, honorable men would | 
o háve said—there goes a skulking, slinking fellow, who 
` ‘voted to bestow the highest office in the nation’s gift, up- 
on the man who threw disgrace upon the troops and Peo- 
le of his State.” . ** Poor wretch! he invites contempt 
for-his meanness.. He courted disgrace, and, therefore, 
-well deservesit.” Sir, these are strong, not to say harsh, 
expressions; and-I cannot suppress my astonishment and 
regret that they should have come from that quarter. It is 
true, my colleague, (Mr. TRimBxz) in answer toan inquiry 
made by my colleague who spoke last, (Mr. Moore) dis- 
claims all personal allusion to those members of the Ken- 
tacky delegation who.did vote for Gen. Jackson, and pro- 
i tests “that he only meant to apply the remark to himself, 
‘in’ case he had voted for the General.” Sir, it is very possi- 
ble that this exceptionable language was the result of that 
controversial excitement whichit is, at all times, difficult to 
| repress. Still, explained, as they have been, the words re- 
main; they have not been retracted. No rational man can 
close his mind against their obvious import. No candid 
man will hesitate to concede that they are scarcely less ob- 
vious, and certainly not less offensive than the most direct 
personalities. The judgment which my colleague pro- 
nounces upon himself; in the case supposed, is neither 
more nor less than a judgment pronounced upon the mi- 
nority: of the Kentucky delegation, in a case that did ac- 
tually happen. /Mr.Chairman, my colleague has left me | 
no alternative. Lowe it to the State of Kentucky—to my į 
immediate constituents—to my colleagues who voted with | 
„me, on ‘that occasion, and, more especially, my brave and | 
virtuous friend, (Mr. J. T. Jonsson) who is not here to} 
speak for himself—to my family, to my posterity, and to | 
_ myself, to meet the emergency ‘with manly firmness, rely- | 
ing, for the rest, on the powerful supports of a good cause 
and.a. good conscience. 
Sir, 1 shall endeavor to treat the question with becom- | 
ing temper ;. not with severity, but in the spirit of candor. | 
Is.it true, as stated by my colleague, that Gen. Jackson , 
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try with imperishable honor. As relates to the conduct 
of the’ detachment on the West -hank, what evidence js. 
there that the General, at the time he wrote’ his official 
letter, intended to misrepresent the facts? There is none, 
Sir. - He wrote only what had been reported-to him by 
officers who were on the spot, orin its immediate neigh. . 
borhood, in whose veracity he was bound to confide. ‘Sir, 
the official letter referred to by my colleague, was.writtep 
on the day succeeding the glorious eighth of January, 
A victory, unparalleled in the annals of modern war, had 
just revealed its astonishing results. At such a time, and 
under such circumstances, could any man be required te 
express himself in measured terms! The Kentucky mi- 
litia, on the West bank of the river, unable to maintain 
their position, fell into confusion, and retreatcd. These 
facts were reported to the Commander-in-Chief; with the 
most disparaging comments on the conduct of the detach. > 
ment: and he, uninformed of their numbers, and their ill: 
appointed condition, as to arms, equipment, and situation, 
at the time, in corresponding’ with his superior, the Secre- 
tary of War, repeated the charge of misconduct. - ‘This 
is the “head and front” of his offence. Did he, in this, 
act maliciously? Could he have been expected to act 
otherwise than he did? l ey 
But, did he refuse, upon application, to do justice to 
the detachment? Was he tardy in affording them an pp 
portunity to vindicate their fame? Did he ‘ withhold the 
proper reparation?” No, Sir. That great man, above 
every thing that is low and little, promptly ordered ‘a 
Court of Inquiry, the proceedings of which were publish. 
ed ina General Order, dated at New Orleans, February, 
1815, to be found in Niles’s Register, of April 22,1815. , 
It will be seen, on perusal of this document, that Colonel 
Davis, and the troops under his command, upon the West, . 
bank of the river, on the 8th of January, are acquitted of 
any conduct deserving of censure. The concluding pa- 
ragraph, which goes into a detail of the causes of the re- `- 
treat, I will take the liberty of reading, at length: 
“ Whilst the Court find much to applaud in the zealand’ ’ 
“ gallantry of the officers immediately commanding, they/ 
* believe that a further reason for the retreat may be found 
“in the manner in which the forces were posted on the 
“line, which they consider exceptionable. The com- . 
‘ mand of Colonels Dijon, Cavalier, Desfleet, commanding” 
‘* five hundred men, supported by three pieces of artillery, 
“ having in front a strong breast-work, occupying only a 
* space of two hundred yards; whilst the Kentucky mi- 
s Titia, composing Col. Davis’s command, one hundred and 
‘ seventy strong, without artillery, occupied more than 
“three hundred yards, covered by a small ditch only. 
“ The Major General approves the proceedings of the 
** Court of Inquiry, which is dissolved.” _ vi 
Further : In his General Order, of March 14th, 1815, 
also published in Niles’s Register, of April 22d, we find 
the most unqualified praise bestowed upon all the troops 
who served under his command, at New Orleans. I beg 
leave to read so much of it as applies directly to the point 


'_did.‘*throw disgrace upon the troops and State of Ken- {I propose to establish : 


tucky, and then withhold the proper reparation ?? Ibe- 

Heve not, Sir. What were the facts? A small detach- 

ment of Kentucky militia, together with a part of the 
militia of Orleans and Louisiana, were placed on the West 

bank of: the Mississippi, under the command of General 

` Morgan and.Commodote Patterson. In the report made 
“by:those officers, -of the action on that side of the river, 

the. Kentucky detachment was represented to have fled, at 

the: first-onset. General Jackson, in his official letter to 

. the:Secretary. of War, mentions the circumstance substan- 

< i tally, as he had received it from his inferior officers. But, 
“wag there any thing in all this, to implicate, in the slight 
' est degree, the great body of the Kentucky militia ? They 


fought. on. the East bank of the river, under the eye of | 


‘General Jackson, and covered themselves and their coun- 


oa 


“© General Orders.—The Major General is at length en: 
** abled to perform the pleasing task of restoring to Ten: 
“ nessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, and the Territory of the 
“ Mississippi, the brave troops, who have acted such à 
“ distinguished ‘part in the war which has just terminat- 
“ed. In restoring these brave troops to their homes, 
“much exertion is expected of, and great responsibility 
£ heid, on the commanding officers of the different corps. 

‘© The Major General has again the satisfaction of an: 
* nouncing the approbation of the President of the United 
“ States, to the conduct of the troops under his command, 
“expressed in flattering terms, through the Honorable 
the Secretary of War. ca 

“In parting with those brave men, whose ‘desstinies > 
‘ have been so long united with his own, and ìn whose la 
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t“ bors and glories it is his happiness and boast to have 
“-participated—the commanding general can neither sup- 
“press his feelings, nor give utterance to them as he 
“ought. In what terms can he bestow suitable praise on 
_* merit so extraordinary, so unparalleled? _ Let him, in 
$ one burst of joy, gratitude, and exultation, exclaim— 
-4 these-are the saviours of their country—these the pa- 
`é triot soldiers who triumphed over the invincibles of 
‘* Wellington, and conquered the conquerors of Europe! 
“With what patience did you submit to privations; with 
` “6 what fortitude did you endure fatigue ; what valor did 
‘you display in the day of battle ! You have secured to 
"America a proud name among the nations of the earth— 
“a glory which will never perish ! t : 
‘Possessing those dispositions which equally adorn 
‘the citizen and the soldier, the expectations of your 
“ country will be met in peace, as her wishes have been 
“gratified in war. Go, then, my brave companions, to 
“ your homes—to those tender connexions, and those bliss- 
‘ful scenes, which render life so dear, full of honor, and 
“ crowned with laurels which will never fade. 

* Continue, fellow soldiers, on your passage to your 
“ several destinations, to preserve that subordination, that 
‘‘ dignified and manly deportment, which have so enno- 
** bled your character. 

“ Farewell, fellow soldiers. The expression of your 
“ General’s thanks is feeble ; but the gratitude of a coun- 
“ try of freemen is yours—yours the applause of an ad- 
“miring world. “ANDREW JACKSON, 
; f Maj. Gen. Commanding.” 
: But, Sir, I understand my colleague to say, that he 
did not blame the General for his first report, because he 
had no doubt the facts were stated upon information then 
thought to be correct ; that he himself had been in ser- 
vice, and knew, of his own experience, that a General 
might be misled: by false reports of small matters, occur- 
ring on the field ob battle.. Mistakes of the kind would 
always happen, and. should always be corrected and for- 
gotten.” . All this is correct and charitable. We will see 
whether my colleague himself is not pierced by his own 
precept. What part of the General’s conduct does he 
conceive to be wrong? Let my colleague speak for him- 
self; “A Court of Inquiry (said he) was ordered, in the 
case referred to, and that Court acquitted the detachment 
of the charge of cowardice.” Indeed! And was not the 
charge of cowardice the very sin which General Jackson 
was alleged to have committed against the detachment ? 
Did the Court of Inquiry, ordered by him, acquit them 
of that charge? And did not the General himself’ *“ap- 
prove-the proceedings of the Court?” What more could 
he have done? What more was Necessary? We will 
hear my colleague on this point : “In his opinion, the 
General ought to have noticed the acquittal, in some of 
his subsequent official letters.” And will my colleague 
contend that the proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, ‘ac- 
quitting the detachment of the charge of cowardice,” and 
that acquittal “approved by the General,” is not a docu- 
ment of the highest. official authority? Could a mere 
letter, stating that he was mistaken in his first report, 
and that the detachment had not acted cowardly, have 
done more to reniove the injurious impression, than the 
solemn act of the Court of Inquiry, stamped with the ap- 
probation of the Commander-in-Chicf? Could it have 
done so much? Again, I ask, what ought the General 
to have done? We will hear my colleague’s opinion. 
“The charge of cowardice (said he) was placed on file 
in the war office, in this City, and was, probably, recorded 
in the books of that Department. "Those books belong 
to the nation—to the People—to those very troops, in com- 


* My Ho bas since ascértained that the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, 


discharging 


mon with their fellow eitizens; and there they stand ac- 
cused, in their own official archives, with having fied in- 
gloriously ; and there, also, ought their exoneration and 
acquittal to be entered. That would be no more than 
equal justice.” Sir, the correctness of this position is 
undeniable. But how does my colleague arrive at the 
information that “the exoneration and acquittal? have 
not been entered on the books of the War Office? A 
moment’s reflection would convince him that the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry, with the General’s ap- 
proval, must have been forwarded to the War Depart- 
ment. It was the duty of the Commanding General 
to doso; and, my life for it, he has done his duty.* But, 
is it not enough that these proceedings were published 
in Niles’ Register? What journal is more authentic, or 
circulates more widely? From what source did Mr. Niles - 
obtain the document? Can there be a doubt that it first 
appeared in this City, and passed from hence into every 
respectable print in the Union ? But my colleague stated, 
t that he had never seen any exoneration of these troops, 
under the hand of General Jackson. If any such docu- 
ment, public or private, existed, he was wholly ignorant 
of it.” Does not the General approve the decision of the 
Court, acquitting them of the charge of cowardice, and is 
not that a ‘public exoneration?” Does he not, in his 
General Order, discharging the troops of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, &c. speak in the highest praise of the courage and 
conduct of them all? No maxim can be more’ universal, 
than that the expression of one thing, is the exclusion of 
another. An honorable discharge is certainly an acquit- 
tal of the charge of cowardice. Was not this a ““public 
exoneration of these troops, under the hand of General 
Jackson ? ” 

if further confirmation be necessary, I refer the Com- 
mittee to the following passages in Gen. Jackson’s letter 
to Gen. Adair, dated New Orleans, April 2d, 1815, pub. 
lished in the supplement to the eighth volume of Niles? 
Register, viz : ` 

“As nothing would give me more pain than the belief 
“ that I had done injustice to any portion of the troops un- 
“der my command, so nothing, in such an event, would 
‘* afford me greater satisfaction than to make reparation. 

“It is true, that, in writing to the Secretary of War, 
“t the day after the action of the eighth of January, giving 
“him an account of that affair, and of the arrangements 
“ I had made for it, I did state that I had ordered a strong 
‘* detachment of the Kentucky militia to the right bank 
“of the river, and that they ingloriously fled before the 
“ enemy. 

‘* This detachment, by my order, was to have consisted. 
“ of four hundred ; and if any Causes intervened, to occa» 
é sion a diminution of it, you cannot but be sensible that 
‘* Twas not made acquainted with that fact, until after the 
** letter you alluded to had been forwarded. ee 

“ As to my statement respecting the coriduct of these. 
** troops, it was founded on that made. to me, by Commo- 
** dore Patterson and General Morgan, who were present, 
“and commanding. This‘statement I not only did believe, 
“ but was bound to believe. i 

‘1 hope my general address to my army has shown the 
‘< impartiality of my mind to every corps and description 
“ of troops composing my command. ae 

‘* The Court of Inquiry, greatly to my satisfaction; have 
“ acquitted Colonel Davis of any conduct deserving of 
** censure, on the right bank of the river : on the left, it 
“ gives me great happiness to state, that the Kentuckians; 
“ who acted immediately under your command, sustained 


“< the honor of their State, and of our common country? ai 


This, Sir, to my understanding, is'a “ private exonera. ` 


approved by the General, and, alšo, the Generals Order," 
© troops of Tennessee, “Kentucky, te. aro on’file, and have been recorded in the ofliceof the Adjutant General, e os 


i i C under the hand of General Jackson,” 
-` which is full to the purpose. Nay, I might contend, that 
- jt was both publie and private.. Though private at first, 
“it was no long , after the chronicles of the times had 
$ it'from secrecy and oblivion. | 
‘Sir, in * The Life of Jackson,” the incident to 
sblleague has referred, is satisfactorily explain- 
mplete justice is done to the Kentucky detach- 
d the illustrious deeds of the General, and of the 
f patriots who è 


of these troops, 


$ fought under his banner, will go 
down togetherito posterity. Such is the history of the 
transaction, to which the prejudices of my colleague have 
tached so müch importance. And here let me ask my 
-colleaguée, whether his practice has been conforinable to 
his precept?. In the opening of his remarks, about the 
-7 gotiduct of General Jackson in the case referred to, he 
¿o said, “that he did not blame the General for his first re- 
“port, because he had no doubt that the facts were stated 
_ upon information then thought to be correct: that a Ge- 
feral might be misled by false reports : that mistakes of 
‘the kind would always happen, and should always be cor- 
rected and forgotten.” Now, it is evident, that the Ge- 
neral has corrected the mistake, but my colleague has not 
forgotten it. 
> ` Sir, the facts I have cited cannot be contradicted— 
They have been long and widely known; were well un- 
derstood in Kentucky, prior to the last Presidential elec- 
- tion, and were wielded by the enemies of the General for 
electioneering purposes. They were regarded in their 
- properlight. ‘On the part of the General, there was no 
design to do injustice—no tardiness to retract. No part 
of the Kentucky militia at New Orleans—not even the de- 
. tachment on the West bank of the river-—had a right to 
complain. So far as depends upon General Jackson, their 
fame is immaculate ; and if their title to renown is ever 
disturbed, it will be done, not by the Great Captain, 
- who assisted them to acquire it, but by the overacted 
zeal of those, who profess to be their champions and 
friends. i 
Thave said, sir, that the affair at New Orleans was well 
-‘Gnderstood by the People of Kentucky. To show that I 
am right, it will be sufficient to-state that, as a competitor 
of our distinguished fellow-citizen, Mr. Clay, at the late 
| presidential election, General Jackson received more 
than’ one-third of all the votes given at the polls, in the 
face Of the charge, “that he had’ thrown disgrace upon 
the: troops and People of the State, at New Orleans.”? 
“Pad they believed him guilty, could they have rendered 
him this high testimonial of their confidence and attach- 
ment? “Six, it is impossible. No People under the sun 
are more jealous of their rights, or more tenacious of re- 
putation. They knew, that if the General was incorrect 
in his official letter, the error was imputable, not to ma- 
lice, but to the statemént of his subordinate officers. And 
ifthere were any, who thought him culpable, in believing 
that statement, they were too generous to remember one 
little fault, and to forget not only. his frank and honorable 
x exertions to, répair it, but also those brilliant achievements 
_ which filled many a charmed page in the history of our 
country, and enabled us to terminate an eventful struggle 
inva blaze of glory. > of 
__ Having adverted to the state of public sentiment, as ex- 
pressed at the polls, I may now be permitted to say afew 
‘words concerning the’ recoil of opinion produced by the 
ery that our favorite candidate was excluded from 
chancés of success. `. rene 
r is notorious, that orily two candidates were seri- 
e y supported in Kentucky.” The friends of Mr. Clay 
‘urged his election by various considerations, political and’ 
‘personal, supposed to be peculiar to his pretensions. The 
-friends of General Jackson were not behind their antago- 
- pists, in, aseribing to their favorite fhe- exalted qualifica- 
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by the great seal of distinguished pubht services. And 
the friends of both thought it no small recommendation 
that the object of their preference would owe his eleva- 
tion immediately to the People; and would come into. 
office unpledged, unfettered, unconnected: with the es. 
tablished order of things, and free to act as’ became 
the President of the United States, not the créature. and | 
the debtor of a party. The adherents of Mr. Adams, 
though numbering many respectable names, were too’ 
few to be formidable, and too “far between” to act with | 
concert and efficiency. They were little known, and less: ` 
felt, in the general result. By the great body of the Peo-. : 


ple, Mr. Adams was regarded as a candidate to be oppos- 
ed, ‘not supported. ; ; 
The objections to him were too numerous to be here 
detailed. Suffice it to say, that his course, as a Senator 
in Congress, and as a negotiator at Ghent, was believed 
to be indicative of long-sighted, calculating hostility. to 
the growth and prosperity of the Western Country, | 
There was another objection. ‘The experience of the 4 
last sixteen years had shown, that there was but oné \ 
step from the State Department to the Presidency. And 
though no positive mischief had resulted from this prac- 
tice, the frequent occurrence of the fact, it was justly ~ | 
feared, would soon ripen into precedent. Already the 
prime confidential agent, near the person of the Presi: 
dent, began to be considered as the legitimate succes- ` 
sor to his power. The prevalence of this habit was, 
thought to have a dangerous tendency. It might:eventu- 
ate in the most fatal elongation of Executive authority. | 
Instead of performing a principal part in the election of > 
this important officer, it was said that the People would; 
in process of time, become the mere registers of -the ~ 
choice signified by the President elect, the moment he 
appointed his Secretary of State—that the preservation.” 
of our sovereignty, as a People, essentially depended up: © 
on the vigilance and constancy with which we exercised ` 
the rights of freemen—that the transition was easy, from; .. 
relaxation to indifference, and from indifference to dis. = 
use. In short, that the People ought to rouse them- 
selves from their lethargy—to take this great matter mto 
their own hands, and break an evil habit, which, in effect 
gave to the President the extraordinary power of choosing 
his successor. $ ; 
Upon these grounds, among others, the Presidential 
canvass, in Kentucky, was conducted ; and by none with 
more success than the friends of Mr. Clay.” Sir, 1 was 
one of those who gave him my confidence, and volunteer- 
ed my humble, though hearty endeavors to secure his. 
election. Ifthe grounds of support and opposition, just 
enumerated, presented any advantages, Lam notashamed 
to acknowledge, here or elsewhere, that I made the most 
ofthem. I continued to indulge the pleasing illusions 
of hope, almost in spite of conviction, I can truly sayy 
that T clung, with desperate credulity, to the last loop, on 
which even a doubt could be suspended. The vote of 
Louisiana was received, and I was no longer permitted to 
doubt that we had fallen far short of the mark we aimed - 
at. When it was ascertained thatthe election had not 
been decided by the People, a new and important duty 
devolved upon the House of Representatives : they were 
called upon to finish what the People had begun. Fhe 
People of Kentucky had tendered to their fellow-citizens 
ofthe United States an eminent statesman, worthy, in 
“the first honor in the nation.” The 
had done enough for State 
They were too 
in sullen dis- 
Their 


they still looked, with intense. anxiety, to the decision 
of the question. The election, it is true, had. passed. 
hands of those 
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ings. ; 
3 th executing this high trust, I did not feel exempted 
= from the ordinary relation which bound me to my consti- 
tuents: I held myself obliged to act as I believed they 
would act, had the Constitution allowed them the bencSt 
of'asecond trial, Such being my construction of the obli- 
gation resulting from my position, I wanted only to know 
the will of the People, to’ yield: my implicit obedience. 
What, then, let me ask, were the evidences of public 
sentiment, in Kentucky, as regards the choice of Presi- 
dent by the House of Representatives, when it became 
apparent that Mr. Clay, being the lowest on the list of 
those voted for in the Electoral Colleges, was no longer a 
candidate ? . I have before stated that more than one-third 
of all the voters who went to the polls, declared for Ge- 
neral Jackson, even as their first choice. There is ano- 
_ ther fact, which, asit occurred after the fate of Mr. Clay’s 
` pretensions. was known, 
clusiveness’ of demonstration.. The General Assembly, 
then in’ session, composed of respectable and intelligent 
men, drawn: together from the several counties, about the 
> time the Presidential contest was at its height, adopt- 
ed, almost unanimously, a series of resolutions, declaring 
, their conviction that “Andrew Jackson was the second 
choice of a large majority of the People, concluding with 
arequest to the Kentucky Delegation in Congress to be- 
stow upon him the vote of the State. Sir, the weight and 
significance of these resolutions are immensely enhanced 

` by the reflection, that both branches of the Legislature 
„were divided into exasperated and violent parties, irrecon- 
‘silably arrayed against each other, on State and Jocai 
questions: On one subject they agreed—that Andrew 
Jackson was the second choice of Kentucky. The opin- 
"ton of the Legislature, thus solemnly declared, was corro- 
~ borated by detters from gentlemen of high standing, in the 
District T have the honor to represent... A letter from a 
friend, who weighed well what he wrote, commenced by 
expressing his astonishment “to learn that jt was possible 
the vote of Kentucky would be given to Mr. Adams, as 
y the choice of a large ma- 


General Jackson was certain] 
jority of the People.” Another, from a gentleman in the 
same county, (the most populous in the District) assured 
me, that ‘Jackson was the choice of eleven-twelfths of 
the People.” From another gentleman, in a different 
county, I received a letter, which contained, among other 
things, these plain dealing, pithy remarks, viz: ‘The 
People here say, elect any body but John Quincy Adams, 
and I say sotoo.” In addition to these, I received letters 
from other countics, the writers of which ‘took it for 
granted that Jackson would be the President.” It is wor- 
thy of remark, that a vast majority of the Legislature, 
who adopted the resolutions before mentioned, and all the 
ietter-writers just referred to, were the warm and decided 
friends and ‘supporters: of Mr. Clay, while he was consi- 
dered a candidate... Another fact I will mention, without 
comment: Every member of the General Assembly, 
with one exception, from the District to which Tam in- 
debted for a seat on this floor, supported the resolutions 
requesting the Kentucky ‘Delegation to vote for General 
Jackson. : 

Sir, I mean no disrespect to the President of the United 
States. T acknowledge his literary attainments ; his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the political history of our coun- 
try; and his great experience. “He has enjoyed great op- 
portunities, at home and abroad: But, with all these ad- 
vantages—through all the scenes and changes of the late 
election—the voice of the People of Kentucky was against 
him; and I shall die with the opinion that, if it had been 
left to the People to choose between him and General 
Jackson, “the Hero of New Orleans” would have receiv- 
“d-the vote of the State by acclamation... In pursuing this 
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carries with it the force and con- | 


y would have acted consistently with the prin 
claims of Mr. Clay, 
conducted the opposi- 
Andrew Jackson wasa citizen of the 
West. His natural abilities were of the first order—his 
acquirements respectable, and his integrity incorruptible. 
His education, habits, and fcelings, were wholly Ameri- 
can. And, above all, he would come into the Presidential 
Chair from the midst of the People, pure, unsuspected, 
uncommitted, and untrammelled. ; . 

Sir, [neither doubted the direction of public sentiment, 
nor disputed its wisdom. 1 did not disobey it. I was 
proud to be the organ of my constituents, in their lauda- 
ble purpose to reward a nation’s benefactor by the most 
signal proof of a nation’s gratitude. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having, I trust, successfully 
vindicated General Jackson from the charge of « throw- 
| ing disgrace upon the troops and People of Kentucky ;” 
| having briefly stated the evidences of public will, in re- 
lation to the election of President by the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; and avowed the considerations and motives 
which influenced my vote ; I am prepared for any imputà» 
tion which honorable men may please fix upon me. But, 
what will my colleague say to the many thousand Ken- 
| tuckians who voted for General Jackson at the’ polls? 
| Were they ‘crouching, slinking fellows?” The mem. 
i bers of the Legislature, who requested us to vote for him, 
| asthe second choice of the State—werc they, too, “crouch. 
ling, sinking fellows ?? What terms of reproach will my 
i colleague apply to the many additional thousands, who, 
| next to Mr. Clay, gave a decided preference to General 
j Jackson, as Chicf Magistrate of the Union? Must they 
| be visited with the same ungracious epithets ? Were they, 
i likewise, “crouching, slinking fellows ?” _Were all of 
| those, who, at any stage of the contest, desired the suċ- 
| cess of General Jackson, “ crouching, slinking fellows ? 

Poor wretches! who invited contempt for their mean- 
ness—who courted disgrace, and, therefore, well desery- 
edit?” And, to whom does my colleague apply this 
coarse Janguage? He tells us “he speaks for himself, 
not for others.” After painting a most hideous picture, 
he tells us he did not mean it for us, but, if he had voted 
for Jackson, it would have resembled him. Sir, I will not 

| imitate the example he has set me, of supposing myself 
| to be in the situation of other People, and then lashing 
them over my own shoulders. I do not envy him the in- 
genuity of this contrivance. He is welcome, for me, to 
all the glory be has gained. But while he is imagining, 
against himself, abusive epithets for supposed transgres- 
sions, let him beware that the People do not improve up- 
on the hint, and pin them upon him for deeds he has ac- 
tually done. Sir, I am not the accuser of my colleague, 
directly or indirectly. I accuse no man. Like my col- 
league, “I speak for myself.” a 
A few words more, Mr. Chairman, and I have done. F 
have spoken of the tide of public sentiment, in Kentucky, 
before the Presidential question was decided in the House 
of Representatives, On returning home to my constitu- 
ents, it was my happiness to receive, in the sunny coun 
tenances and cordial greetings of the People, the most 
gratifying assurances that my motives were appreciated, 
and my conduct approved. My colleague will pardon 
me for saying, that I aimed at no ather earthly approba- 
tion, and I armed at the highest on earth. The Majority 
of the Delegation (in the disposal of their votes) had judg- 
ed for themselves, on the weight of evidence before 
them. They had an undoubted rightto do so. Each mem- 
; ber stood upon his own responsibility. He was account- - 
able only to his constituents. To them we must all ren- 
der an account. The great tribunal of public opinion 
must, finally, determine as to the fallacy or correctness of 
our calculations. And, whatever. may be my own ‘fate, 
there is ene consolation, of which no change of circum- 


| 


he consolation: of knowing that 
faithfully endeavored: to 
constituents. 

MOORE replied ; 


stances can deprive me: 

ave, in sincerity. and: truth, 
now and represent the will of my 
Mr. TRIMBLE explained, and. Mr. 


when 6. eja a a 
Mr. HAMILTON moved that the committee rise. 

-Mr BUCHANAN appealed to the committee on the 
. propriet f-closing the debate on--these resolutions ; 


g that he had himself prepared, with. much care, a 
‘on.the subject, which, after what had taken place, 
w would suppress. 

Mr:. WEBSTER. pressed the 
Xhat:the committee rise. : 

-Mr STORRS asked him to withdraw the motion, 
e might merely state that his vote on the propositions 
would be: the same ‘as recorded on the Journals among the 
> yeas.and hays, in a former Congress ; but he refused to 
comply, ‘andthe question being taken, the committee 
roses, ty 

Mr. WEBSTER then moved, in the House, that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union be dis- 
charged from the farther consideration of these resolu- 
tions ; which was agreed to, and the committee was dis- 
charged accordingly. 

Mr: MDUFEIE then substituted for his original reso- 
lutions, the amendments he had offered in committee of 
the whole, viz: f 

« Resolved, "Vhat, for the purpose of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, the Con- 
stitution ought to be amended in such manner as will pre- 
vent the election of the aforesaid officers from devolving 
on: Congress 
Resolved, 

~ ought to be 
Pistricts in 
and Representatives to w 
in Congress, and each District having one vote. 
~ “Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, with 
instructions to prepare and report a joint resolution, em- 
bracing the aforesaid objects.” 
+ Mr. COOK again moved the amendment which he had 
effered, in committee of the whole, as an addition to the 
first branch of Mr, M’D’s amendment, viz: 
-o¢6 And as will authorize the voters qualified to vote for 
thé members of the House of Representatives of the 

-United States in each State, to vote directly, in such man- 
érase Legislature thereof shall direct, for the afore- 
said officers, reserving to each State, after the failure. to 
mike a choice of cither of the aforesaid officers in the pri- 
miary election, on the principle that such primary election 
is now made, an equal vote in such election; and that a 
convention be authorized in each State, to act on the afore- 
said amendments.” 
; -Mr WICKLIFFE moved to amend Mr. Coox’s amend- 
ment. by striking ont that clause which proposes the call- 
ing of a convention in each State to consider the amend- 
iments that may be sent down to the several States for ac- 
eeptance.or rejection. `. 

<Mr SAUNDERS now moved the Previous Question, 

(the effect of which precludes all amendments and debate, 
and requires at once.a decision on the main question be- 
fore the House.).he motion of Mr. SAUNDERS. was 
stistaitied, ayes 86,-noes 60. The previous question was 
then put, viz: “ Shall the main question now be taken ?”? 
~-On.the decision of this question, Mr. POWELL called 
e yeas and-nays; which were ordered, and Were, 
p mays: 64.00, : E bathe ange 
pit was determined that the main question should: now 
aken, Hn. ie i : : 
: v M'DUEFIE called for a division of the question, 
that the: vote: might be taken first on the proposition: to 
< emove the Presidential Election from the- House of Re- 


same point, and moved 


That a uniform system of voting by Districts 
established in all the States, the number of 
each State to equal the number of Senators 


Amendment of the Constitution. 


that | ander, of Va. Alexander, of Tenn. Allen, of Tenn, Alston, 


hich such State may be entitled} son, 


| Johnson, Kellogg, Kerr, Kremer, 
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presentatives, and then on the District System ; which was -| 
agreed to, =: ee | 
"The question was accordingly stated on the following; 
resolution, viz: í sii Tee 
« Resolved, That, for the purpose of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, the Constic 
tution ought to be amended in such manner.as will ee 
vent the election of the aforesaid officers from devolving 
on. Congress.” ; ; B 
And, by request of Mr. BARBOUR, of Virginia, thé 
question was taken by yeas and nays, and decided as fok 
lows: : cree ~ 
YEAS—Messrs. Adams, of N. Y. Addams, of Pa. Alex- 


i Anderson, Angel, Armstrong, Ashley, Bailey, ‘Badger, ° 
Barbour; of Va. Barney, Bassett, Baylies, Blair, Boone; 
| Brent, Buchanan, Buckner, Cambreleng, Campbell, Car- 
son, Carter, Cary, Cassedy, Claiborne, Cocke, Conner, 
| Cook, Crump, Davenport, Deitz, Drayton, Edwards, of 
| penn. Edwards, of N. C. Estill, Findlay, of Penn, Find- 
i lay, of Ohio, Fosdick, Garnsey, Garrison, Gist, Govan, 
: Gurley, Hallock, Hamilton, Harris, Hayden, Haynes, 
: Hemphill, Henry, Hines, Hoffman, Holmes, Houston, 
Huguain, Humphrey, Ingham, Isacks, Jennings, of Ind, 
| Johnson, Of Va. James Johnson, Francis J ohnson, Kellogg, 
i Kerr, Kreiner, Lawrence, Lecompte, Letcher, Lincoln, 
Little, Livingston, Long, Mangum, Marable, Markell, 
Markley, Martindale, Marvin, of N. Y. MCoy, M’Duffie, 
M’Kean, M’Lean, of Ohio, M’Manus, M’Neill, Mercer, | 
Merriwether, Metcalfe, Miller, of N. Y. Jas. S; Mitchell, ` 
| Mitchell, of Md. Mitchell, of Tenn. Moore; of Ky. Moore, 
of Alab. Orr, Owen, Peter, Plumer, Polk, Porter, Powell, 
' Rives, Rose, Ross, Saunders, Sawyer, Scott, Smith, Ste. 
| venson, of Penn. Stevenson, of Va. Stewart, Taliaferro, 
| Tattnall, Taylor, of Va. Test, Thomson, of Penn, Thomp- 
of Ga. Thompson, of Ohio, Trezvant, Trimble, Tuck- 
er, of S. C. Verplanck, Ward, Weems, Whittemòre, 
Wickliffe, Williams, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wil- 
son, of S. C. Wilson, of Ohio, Wolf, Woods, of Ohio; 
Worthington, Wurts, Young—138. : SE. 
NAYS —Messrs. Allen, of Mass. “Baldwin, Bartlett, 
Bartley, Barber, of Conn. Beecher, Bradley, Brown, Biy- 
an, Clarke, Condict, Crowninshield, Davis, Dwight, East- 
man, Everett, Forsyth, Hasbrouck, Healy, Herrick,. In 
gersoll, Kidder, Locke, Mallary, Mattocks, Me’Lane, of 
Del. Merwin, of Gon. Miner, Newton, O’Brien, Pearce, 
Phelps, Reed, Sands, Sloane, Sprague, Storrs, Strong’, 
Swan, Tomlinson, Tucker, of N. J. Van Rensselaer, Vance," 
Varnum, Vinton, Wales, Webster, Whipple, ‘White, 
Whittlesey, Wood, of N. Y. Wright—32. 
So the first resclution was agreed to. 
The question was then taken on the following (second} 
resolution : ` 
“ Resolved, Thata uniform system of voting by Districts 
ought to be established in all the States, the number of 
Districts in each State to equal the number of Senators 
and Representatives to which such State may be entitled, 
in Congress, and each District having one vote.” 8 
And, by request of Mr. LITTLE, decided by yeas am 
nays, which resulted as follows : eee 
YEAS—Messrs.. Adams, of N. Y. Alexander, -of Tenn. 
Allen, -of Tenn. Alston, Anderson, Angel, Armstrong, 
Ashley, Bailey, Badger, Barbour, of Va. Barney, Baylies, 
Blair, Bryan, Caimbreleng, Campbell, Carson, Carter, 
Claiborne, Cocke, Conner, Deitz, Edwards, of N. C. Es- 
till, Findlay, of Ohio, Fosdick, Garrison, Govan, Hallock, 
Hamilton, Harris, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Henry, Hines, 
Hofiman,. Holmes, Houston, Hugunin, Humphrey, Ing- 
ham, Isacks, Johnson, of Va. James Johnson, Francis 
C Lecompte, Lincoln, Eita. 
tle, Livingston, Long, Mangum, : Marable, Markell, Mat- 
tindale, Marvin, of N. Y. MDufie; M’Kee, M’Manus 
Neill, Mercer, Miller, of N. Y. Mitchell, of Md- Mit 
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of Tenn. Moore, of Ky. Moore, of Alab. Owen, Peter, Plu- 
mer, Polk, Porter, Powell, Reed, Rose, Ross, Saunders, 
Sawyer, Scott, Smith, Verplanck, Ward, Webster, 
Weems, White, Whittemore, Wickliffe, Williams, Wor- 
thington—90. 

NAYS—Messrs. Addams, of Pa. Alexander, of Va. Al- 
len, of Mass. Baldwin, Bartlett, Bartley, Barber, of Conn. 
Bassett, Beecher, Boone, Bradley, Brent, Brown, Bushan- 
an, Buckner, Carey, Cassedy, Clarke, Condict, Cook, 
Crowninshield, Crunyp, Davis, Davenport, Drayton, 
Dwight, Eastman, Everett, Edwards, of Pa. Findlay, of 
Pa. Forsyth, Gist, Gurley, Harvey, Haynes, Healy, 
Hemphill, Herrick, Ingersoll, Jennings, of Ind. Kidder, 
=: Lathrop, Lawrence, Letcher, Locke, Mallary, Markley, 
< Mattocks, M’Coy, M’Kean, M’Lane, of Del. M'Lean, of 
= Ohio, Mertiwether, Merwin, of Conn, Metcalfe, Miner, 
< James S. Mitchell, Newton, O’Brien, Orr, Pearce, Phelps, 
Rives, Sands, Sprague, Stevenson, of Pa. Stevenson, of 
-. Va. Stewart,. Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Taylor, of Va. Test, Thomson, of Pa. Thompson, of Ga. 
`. Thompson, of Ohio, Tomlinson, Trezvant, Trimble, Tuck- 


ier of NwJ. Tucker, ofS. C. Van Rensselaer, Vance, , 


| Varna, Vinton, Wales, Whipple, Whittlesey, James 
= Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson, of S. C. Wilson, of Ohio, 
» Wolf, Wood, of N. Y. Woods, of Ohio, Wright, Wurts, 
Young—102, 

So the second resolution was rejected. 

Mr. M’DUFFIE then moved that the first resolation, 
» which had been agreed to, be referred to a select commit- 
. tee, to report thereon to this House. 
‘The motion was carried—ayes 113. 


Ministers at such Governments to our Government, in re- 
lation thereto.” 

Mr. ISACKS said he would briefly state the reasons 
for. desiring this call. He was not sure that any very im- 
portant information would result from it; and he could 


jassure gentlemen he did not ask for these papers with 


any view of finding fault with what had been done by any 
body. But the House was about entering upon the con- 
sideration of the general subject of our. relations with 
Spain and with the South American Republics; and he 
thought it was desirable that as full a view as possible 
should be obtained of the whole ground.’ With this 
view it was that he had moved the resolution. It might 
be that some change had taken place, within these two 
years past, in the views of our Government towards 
Spain, and it might be that the South American Re- 
publics had noticed some change. It might also be 
desirable to see and understand in what light they con- 
sidered such apparent change, and how the subject had 
been treated by our Ministers to those Governments. 

Mr. FORSYTH observed that he did not know of any 
public inconvenience that would result from an adoption 
of the resolution ; and, even if he did, it would be a very 
ungracious task in him to oppose it. He thought, how- 
ever, that it needed some little modification; he would sugs 
gest such modification to the gentleman who had moved 
it, but should himself make no specific motion to effect it. 

The resolution, said he, calls for the public addresses, 
delivered by our Ministers to certain foreign Goven- 
ments. Now, strictly speaking, there are no addresses 
delivered in public. When a Minister goes to a foreign 


The committee was ordered to consist of 24 members, | Government, he presents his credentials to the head of the 


as follows : , 

Mr. M’Derrre, Mr. Lrxcors, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Bar- 
LEY; Mr. Pragon, Mr.Ixcensovt, Mr. 
Horritay, Mr. Casszpyx,. Mr, MARKLEY, 


Matrocks, Mr. | 
Mr. M’Lass, of | any interchange of letters becomes necessary, an audience 


Government, accompanied-by a speech, if he thinks pro- 
per—but this latter is discretionary. This, however, is 
not strictly a public address. Whenever, afterwards, 


Delaware, Mr, Lrrraty Mr. Stuvensos, of Va. Mr. Sacx- {1s demanded of the Minister for the purpose of presenting 
bers, Mt. TarrNart, Mr. Campsery, Mr. Test, Mr. Coor, | the letter, &ec. There is one other occasion when a Mi- 


Mr. Tremere Mri Pork, Mr: Scorr, Mr. Owes, Mr. M- 
Kes and Mr. Brent. | : 
And then the House adjourned. 
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Mr. THOMAS H. SILL, a Representative from the | to the head of the Government, 


nister has the right to present an address. If he thinks 
that that Minister of the Government. who holds diplo- 
matic-intercourse with him is actuated by an unfriendly 
disposition, and manifests it by unfair and improper treat- 
ment, he may demand an audience, and make his appeal 
I do not know, howev. 


State of Pennsylvania, in the place of the Hon, Parnice | € that this has ever been done by any Minister of this 


FARRELLY, deceased, appeared, was qualified, and took 
his seat. f 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 

Among other petitions this morning presented, was a 
memorial oifered by Mr. MERCER, of Virginia, from the 
Central Committee cf the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Convention, and of the Commissioners appointed by the 
States of Virginia and Maryland, and by the United 
States, to open books for the subscription of stock to the 
said .Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, praying’ the aid of Con- 
gress to their enterprise, by a subscription of stock. 

Some debate took-place on the question of reference of 
this memorial. Mr. Muacer moved to refer it to a Select 
Committee ; but’the motion’ did not succeed; and it was 
finally referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 


DIPLOMATIC ADDRESSES. 


_ The following resolution, offered by Mr. ISACKS, of 
‘Tennessee, on Saturday, was taken up: ae 
“ Resolved, That the President-of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House, copies of the | 
public addresses delivered by the Ministers of the United 
States to the King of Spaiù, since the year 1818, and also. 
such correspondence as may. have occurred between the 
Ministers of the United Statesand any of the Independent 
Governments of Spanish’ America, relating to either-of 
said addresses ; or any communications from any of our 


Government. IfI understand the vbject of the gentle. 
man’s resolution, it is to get copies of the addresses deli- 
vered by our Ministers to Spain, &c. when they presented 
their credentials, or were about to leave the country, and 
I suggest to him so to modify the resolution as to em- 
brace his object more distinctly. I beg leave to saya 
word on the subject of these addresses. If any judgment. 
unfavorable to our present Minister to Spain has beer 
formed from any thing that has appeared in the newspa- 
pers, as his address to the Spanish court, great injustice 
has been done to him. The first knowledge possessed 
here of that address, is from a translation of it, as it ape 
pezred in the Gazette of Madrid. That print is under 
the absolute control of the Court. The translation of the 
address has no doubt been prepared for that paper in or- 
der to produce an effect in Spain. Lhappen to know the 
fidehty of the translations made for that paper. The-ex- 
pressions which are thought to be of afavorable kind for 
the Government, are made as strong as possible. Mr. F, 
here referred to a message of the late President of the 
United States to Congress, which he said was translated 


so falsely, that he was very sure, could the President have 
read itin the Madrid Gazette, 
bis own language. 
this, said Mr. F,--(lie was at the time our Siinerer to 
Spain)—but I knew it would do no 
ior the Madrid Gazette is. prépare.i ud. the eye of the” 
‘Government, with a view to producing an effect, 


he would not have known 
I had some idea of complaining of 


good, Every paper 


f. 
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i proposed by Mr. FORSYTH. : 
i Mre WEBSTER gaid this was a small business. 


‘call of this. kind was to be made at all, he was in favor of | one, as President of 
j one vote. 


| 


“going forthe whole: ‘The gentleman from Georgia says 
that speeches are made on presenting credentials at a fo- 
o pejan tand on taking leave. . These are compli- 
of course ; they are considered as hardly. offi- 
and he believed were viewed as but. of little impor- 
nide.at any time., In the same way, addresses of con- 
ratulation and of condolence were made, but they were 
mere matters of compliment. As, therefore, there seem- 
“ed tobe no bearing, in the papers asked for by the reso- 
Antion, on-any-subject likely to come before the House, 
thongh the task of opposing the call might be somewhat 
“invidious, ‘he thought the resolution ought not to pass. 
Why. was this call to go back no further than 1818 ? Why 
not sweep. the foreign offices.clean at once? Why do 
‘we want the addresses at taking leave? If the resolution 
must go to the President, let it at least go in its original 
fonn, calling only for those delivered on presentation. 
He thought the inquiry not worth pursuing, and, under 
that impression, would move -to lay the resolution on the 
table, 
The. question being taken, the motion of Mr. WEB- 
STER prevailed—ayes 75, noes 57. 
Bo the resolution:was ordered to lie on the table. 


oe “AMENDMENTS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


o Mr. BUCHANAN moved that the proposed amend- 
mënt of the Constitution of the United States, submitted 
by. him, some time since, and referred to the Committee of 

the Whole on the State of the Union, should now be re- 

| ferred to the Select. Committee of twenty-four, which was 
Yesterday appointed on the first amendment proposed by 
is. McDOPFFIB, 

Mr, BRENT moved to amend the motion so as to in- 

ae all the various amendments which had been pro- 

o. Aiter debate, the question on Mr. Brext’s amendment 
to Mr. Buesanan’s motion, being taken, it was carried— 
ayes 84, noes $0—and'the amended motion was agreed 
to. So all the several proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution, which have becn offered during the present 
session, were referred to‘the Select Committee. of twen- 

tyefour, oo eee So ees 

“Mr. LIVINGSTON. said that, when the House, for 
good reasons, had been pleased, on Saturday, to put an 
end tothe debate, he had been very desirous, as repre- 

“senting one of the smaller States, af giving the reasons 


Amendmenis of the Constitution, Fc. _ 


[Avnix 3, 1826: 


i, ISACKS signified hisacceptance of the modification | the respective State Legislaturcs shall, by joint ballot, 


choose, from the three persons having the highest num- 


Tfany | ber of votes, on the Jist of those voted for as President; 


the United States ; each State giving 


Both these resolutions were referred to the Select Com- 
mittee of twenty-four, and ordered to be printed. 


CER, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to com- 
mtnicate such parts of the proceedings of the United 


claims of Spanish subjects, as relates to the rights of cer- 


sels Constitution, Louisa, and Marino; and also the 
amount paid to the claimants, their dates, and the author. 
ity under which-they have been made, was, on his: motion, 
taken up for consideration. TGA fie 
Mr. FORSYTH took occasion to inquire whether the 
committee had had before it the conduct of the District 
Judge of Alabama, whose name had been mentioned: on 
a former occasion as connected with this transaction..1f 
they had, and were satisfied that no charge of cormpt 
conduct had been substantiated against him, this was'a 
proper time, he said, to make such statement. © o = 
Mr. MERCER replied, in substance, that the. inquiry 
had never been prosecuted with a direct view to thein- 
culpation or exculpation of the Judge in question, any . 
further than an examination of the whole subject might 
incidentally have that effect. The Judge had retired 
from office, and the inquiry had taken a somewhat differ? 
ent direction. But he thought it fair to state.that the. 
committee had not discovered any violation of official duty 
by the Judge. ‘There had been some irregularity, as was 
settled by the decision of the Supreme Court, in assigning 
the slaves to the different claimants by lot, instead of- dn 
evidence, and in permitting the sale of the cargo belong 
ing to Spanish claimants, within the United States. But 
there were other inquiries on the subject, not affecting 
the Judge, which he hoped he should be permitted-to 
conduct to an issue. se bs : 
Mr. FORSYTH expressed his dissatisfaction that the 
gentleman should have risen in his place and told’ the 
House of the existence of a stupendous fraud, and asked 


come forward and say there has been. no inquiry into the 
affair, ‘The name of the Judge is brought forward and , 
blazoned through the country, and then the gentleman 
telis us there is no charge against him. For himself, Mr. 


` The resolution offered some days since by Mr. MER. : 


States’? Commissioners in Florida, appointed to settle the ` 


tain persons therein named to the cargoes of the slavè ves- ` 


, 
| 


for authority to send for persons and papers, and then © 


| F. said, he was fully satisfied that there never had. been | 


i any ground for charge against that officer. The genile- 


in favor of the amendment which he had offered. Tie} man hed listened to calumnious stories, and. belicved 
could have wished. that the operation of patting on the; them; but the individual in question had lived too long 


gag had been deferred a little longer; but, as it had not | in public and in private life, for it to be- believed by any 
been, he was now compelled to offer his views in the | who knew him, that he would be guilty of what had been 
form of a resolution. : - | intimated to his prejudice. Mr. F. then resisted the im- 
«ML, then offered the following : f putation of official irregularity, and concluded by: express 
-< Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States | ing his hope that the House were now satisfied in regard 
‘ought to be so amended, asto give the cleetion of Presi- į to the correctness of the conduct of the Judge. i. 
dent. and Vice President to. the People of the United | 


nd Í Mro MERCER replied’ and explained—he bad stated 
States, without. ihe intervention of Electors, either by | at the first, that the inquiry would lead to other pomts ; 
“districts orgeneral ticket in-each State, as the I uegislature | besides the conduct of the Judge in question. “He then - 
thereof: shall by law'direct.. . Such mode to be always un- | stated the fraud to which he alluded to consist of the fol- - 
changeable for a period. of eight years, and in no case to! lowing atrocious facts: A carge, consisting of eighty-four - 
be changed ‘within three. years of any Presidential Elec- | black slaves, had been embarked at Cuba for Pensacolas - 
Yon... An: that.in case there is uo majority. of all the | when they arrived in Pensacola, certain individuals, fnd- ` 
votes, for any. candidate for either of the said offices, that | ing that, owing to the change in the political situation of | 
the:election be made.by the People between the two | that place, these slaves had become open property; forge | 
highest. candidates for each office. ` Each State, on such | ed authority froma house in Cuba to claim them, and fa- 
‘second election, having one vote... we Ts bricated all the evidence requisite to support the claim, 

- Mr. STEVENSON, of Virginia, offered the following: | The claim had been ‘sustained before a court ifr Alaba 

__ Resolved, That’ the Constitution should be so amend- | and the blacks were sold into slavery. in Alabama, cot 
-ëd that, in case no election of President of the United | trary to the laws of the United: States, - Mr. Mercer pre 
< States shall be made in the primary colleges, that then | ceeded to make some further explanations : when 
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“Mr. WHITE, of Florida, replied, and was entering on} position that the whole or any one of the Powers repre~ 
a minute: history of the whole transaction ; but the discus-| sented in the Congress may think proper to offer for the 
sion was cut short by the SPEAKER—the hour assigned} consideration of the Government of the United States.” 
to the consideration of resolutions having elapsed. On motion of Mr, MCLANE, the committee then rose, 

a $ ANAN atid the House ordered both the resolutions for amend- 
MISSION TO PANAMA. ment arbe printed. 

The House then went into Committee ofthe Whole, Mr | PENITENTIARY FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
STEVENSON, of Va: in the Chair, on the report of the} The House then, on motion of Mr. THOMSON, of 
committee to whom was referred the message of the Pre-| Pennsylvania, took "up, in committee of the whole, the 
ee me komaa Cana which report} pij providing for the erection of a Penitentiary in the 
, f > Kak T a8 District of Columbia. An amendment was proposed to 
«Resolved, That, in the opinion of the House, it is ex-| the bill by Mr. Tuomsox, to strike out the whole of the 
pedient to appropriate the funds necessary to enable the original bill, and insert a new one. This motion was 
President of the United States to send Ministers to the agreed to, and, after some conversation, the bill was re- 


Congress of Panama. 
Me. McLANE, of Del. proposed an amendment, which ported to the Houses, ana rdered to: pe engrossed, and 
he prefaced by remarking that he preferred deferring the . y 7 : 
delivers of his vj ng a E f the pee da n The bill from the Senate, for further regulating the ac- 
Dee plies He did not aiee Mh any view of em. | CoUntability of public officers, next underwent some dis- 
baivaasiner the ceneri eihiect. but from oe of the | Casson in committee of the whole, where it was support- 
duty he Sveit himself and to those who sent him here ed by Messrs. HAMILTON and TATTNALL. It was 
Hewished that, before he was called to express his senti. | OPPOSE by Mr. CARY, on the ground of its going to en- 
ments, the committee would so far indul ehin as to allow large the patronage of the Executive, and increase, in- 
the ameudrent tobe printed: and poi mean while stead of economize, the public expenditure. He filed, 
would se Totha o pon 3 3 a 3 however, in successive motions, to amend the bill, and to 
The amen daer. m ceed by Mr. McLANE is ag lay it on the tabje ; and the bill was ordered to be read.a 
follows : prop y Mt. ann third time to-morrow. 
: . “It being understood as the opinion of this House, Tie House adjourned- 
_ that, as it has always been the settled policy of this Go- s 
yernnent, in extending our commercial relations with fo- Tvespar, Arri 4, 1826 
reign nations, to have with them as little political connec-}| The resolution offered some days since by Mr. MER- - 
: tion as possible; to preserve peace, commerce, and | CER, calling for information in relation to the cargoes of 
' friendship, with all nations, and to form entangling alli-| the slave ships Constitution, Louisa, and Marino, the dis- 
ances with none; the Ministers who may be sent shall at- | cussion of which was arrested yesterday by the SPEAR- 
tendat the said Congress in a diplomatic character mere- | ER, on account of the time for the consideration of reso- 
ly; and ought not be authorized to. discuss, consider, or | lutions having expired, came up as the unfinished business. 
consult, upon any: proposition of alliance, offensive or de-| On this resolution the debate was farther continued 
fensive, between this country.and any of the South Ame- | by Messrs. MERCER, WHITE, and FORSYTH. Mr, 
. rican Governments, or any stipulation, compact, or decla- | WHITE offered a slight amendment, which was accepted 
. ration, binding the United States. in any way, or to any | by Mr, MERCER asa modification of his motion ; and, af- 
extent, to resist-interference from abroad with the domes- | ter. some explanations by Mr. FORSYTH, and observa- 
tic concerns of the aforesaid Governments, or any mea- | tions in complete exculpation of the character of Judge 
sure which shall commit. the present or, future neutral | Tats, the question was taken on the resolution, as mo- 
rights or duties of these United States, either as may re- | dified, in the following form: : 
gard European nations, or between the several States of | Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 


Mexico and South America.” . | rected to communicate to this House, such portion of the 
Mr. CROWNINSHIELD expressed his assent to this | proceedings of the Judge of the Superior Court of West 
arrangement, though opposed to the amendment. Florida, acting as Commissioner under the ninth article of 


“Mr. FORSYTH said he was very desirous of coming to | the treaty of 22d February, 1819, as relates to the rights 
some understanding with the gentleman who had moved | of certain persons therein named to the cargoes of the 
this amendment, so that he might, without embarrassing | slave vessels, Constitution, Louisa, and Marino; and that 
it, present, at the same time, to the committee, another | he also communicate the amount of the several sums of 
amendment, which he had prepared, and which better | money, if any, paid to the said claimants respectively; 
met his: views; but he was very loth to offer it as an | the'dates of the payment, and the authority under. which 
amendment to the gentleman’s amendment, yet did not | they have been made. f 
know how else to get it before the committee consistently} ‘Thus modified, the resolution was agreed to. 


with the rules of the House. , Mr. DRAYTON moved the following : 
The CHAIRMAN decided that it could not come be- Resolved, That the Constitution be so amended, that, if 
fore the committee in any other form. no candidate for the Presidency of the United States 


Mr. FORSYTH then read his resolution as follows, and | shall receive a majority of the whole number of votes. in 
gave notice that, in casé that of Mr. McLanx should not | the primary colleges of electors, that the candidates hay- 
prevail, he. would offer bis: =- ing the two highest numbers on the list, shall again be 
“That, in the opinion of the House, it is expedient to | voted for in the same manner as at the first ballot; the 
make an appropriation; to enable the President to send | votes at the second ballot to be counted by States; and. 
Ministers to be present at, but notto become members of, | that the election for the Vice Presidency of the. United 
i the ‘Congress of the American States at Panama ; it being | States, shall, under the same circumstances, mutatis mu- 
distinctly understood that the said Ministers are to be au- | tandis, be conducted in the same manner, and be regu- 
_ thorized merely to express.to that Congress the deep in- | lated by the same principles. ; i 
. terest-of this country in the security and prosperity of the | ~ Resolved,. That no one who was an elector of the Pres 
i other American States; to-explain, if requested. the | sident-and Vice President in the primary Colleges, shall 
principles which govern the United. States in: their politi | be eligible as an elector at the second election. 
ocak and commercial intercourse with all foreign nations ;| °°. These resolutions were referred to the Select Commit: 
: tereceive and to remit to their own Government any pro- | tee of twenty-four, on the general subject, ee: 
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The following joint resolution from the Senate was 
twice read, and, on motion: of Mr. COOK, of Tinois, was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the State of 
the Union—Ayes 62, Nays 59. 

«c Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United: States of America in Congress assembled, 
two-thirds of both Houses concurring, that the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States be 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several States ; and 
which, when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, 
as part of the said Constitution.” 

No person who shall have been elected to the office 
of President of the United States a second time, shall 
again be cligible to that office.” 


MISSION TO. PANAMA. 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. STEVENSON, of Virginia, in the Chair, on the re- 
port of the Committee of Foreign Relations on the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, proposing to 
send Ministers to Panama; which report concludes with a 
recommendation of the following resolve, viz : 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of the House, it is ex- 
pedient to appropriate the funds necessary to enable the 
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portance, and was wholly novel and unprecedented. The 
manner in which it had been at first presented, the min ~ 
ner in which it had been since conducted, and in-which 

this House had now been called to deliberate upon ity al 
went to show that it was novel in its character, He did 
not wish to be understood to say that it was therefore in. 

proper or inexpedient ; but it was certainly novel, andit 

was therefore the duty of the House to ponder it wel > 
He considered it as a subject on which the House éonld. ; 
not be left too free in its deliberations; no extraneos ii. 
fluence of any kind ought to be brought to bear cnit: 
discussion. He did not think that the source from whence 

it proceeded ought to have the smallest influence; with: 
him it had none: it neither weakened the force of thecone.- 
siderations involved in the measure itself, nor did itin the 
least strengthen them. He professed to feel, and-he did 

feel, all proper respect to the functionaries of the Govem- 

ment—all that it became him to feel as a member of. this. - 
House : he did not profess more, nor did he feel any more: ` 
Uc thought it very injudicious to connect with this: de: 
liberation any influence of an extrinsic kind. “Every pics 


| posed measure of the Government should be left to:stand 


on its own basis. If the present measure was to be ‘con 
sidered on account of the source from which it proceeded; 
that source should have had the whole responsibility. But: 


_ President of the United States to send Ministers to the | when the Executive throws it off, and submits the. mea 
Congress of Panama”— |sure to this House, it comes here free from all connexion’. 
And the amendment offered by Mr. McLANE, of Dela- | with that influence. The members of the House are cilled 
ware, yesterday, being under consideration, in the follow. | to deliberate on it, on their own responsibility. The con- 
ing words : . stitutional responsibility pertains alone to the Executive 
-selt being understood, as the opinion of this House, | Department. None other has to do with itas a public. 
that, as it has always been the settled policy of this Go- | measure. If it had originated in the Executive Depart: 
vernment, in extending our commercial relations with | ment, and been carried on by it alone whatever corse. 
foreign nations, to have with them as little political con- | quences of good or evil might flow from it, the entire 
nexion as possible; to preserve peace, commerce, and i amount of responsibility would devolve on the Executive > 
friendship, with all nations, and to form entangling al-l! alone. If, in this case, the Executive had assumed this 
fiances with none ; the Ministers who may be sent shall at- lieaitimate and constitutional responsi dility—if the Presi- 
tend at the said Congress ina diplomatic character mere: ! dent, after the Senate had approved of this mission, had’ 
ly; and ought not to pe authorized to discuss, consider, | come to this House and asked simply for an appropriation, 
or consult upon any proposition of alliance, offensive or | Mr. McL. would have been willing to grant it with fewer 
defensive, between this country and any of the South | scruples than he now felt; because, then the President 
American Governments; or any stipulation, compact, or ! would have had the whole responsibility. Butthe Execu- 
declaration, binding the United States in any way, or to | tive had, he would not say shunned the responsibility, bat 
any extent, to resist interference from abroad, with the | had not assumed the whole constitutional responsibility 
domestic concern or the aforesaid Governments; or any | which belonged to him. He does-in substance say, that 
tea ore = Pee Uae prescot or future neutral | although, in his judgment, it was proper that Ministers 
guts c t , either as may re- | should be sent and should attend this Congress, yet he 
pae EE Pa or between the several States of | will not send them unless this House expresses its appro- 
A iar MEANE l na PETEA s | bation of the measure, unless we are willing to share the 
Mr, Aay Pp ing that the amendment he had | responsibility, and shall say it is right that it should be 
offered yesterday was still within his control, desired to | done. By choosing this course, the President submits the 
modiy i, by ne to it the following : . measure to the free determination of Congress. | He says 
Leaving the United States free to adopt, in any event į he cannot send these Ministers without our approbation, 
which may happen, affecting the relations of the South | and he therefore submits the plan to our free deliber 
American Governments with each other, or with foreign | tion. I say I do-not censure This peers and [am very 
nations, such measures as the friendly disposition cherish- | sineere in so saying ; there is much in the novelty and pe- 
eo oy tie Amaan People, towards the People of those | culiar character of this measure, which may miake it pru- 
ar i . e- honor and interests of this nation, may | dentin the Executive to choose such a course ; but, when 
< Jn submitting. this resolution, Mr. McLANE said he had 
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of grave weight and importance in their consequences. t 
offer the resolution asa matter of preservation and pro- 
tection to ourselves, and not of embarrassment to the Ex- 
ecutive. I do not wish to embarrass him. It is not my ob- 
ject to-tie up his. hands, or to restrict him. I would leave 
him the fullest latitude. But I wish. to. say to the Presi- 
dent, * As you have sent this matter to us, we express to 
you our opinion upon it; and, although you are at liberty 
to'act respecting it afterwards as to you shall seem fit and 
proper, it is on your own responsibility.” I repeat, that I 
do not, by this amendment, say to the Executive, you 
shall not discuss certain matters at this Congress ; nor do 
I wish to give the President instructions; neither do I 
wish that our Minister should be embarrassed. I wish to 
‘say to the President, “Take your measures for this mis- 
sion—take the appropriation necessary to carry it into 
effect—send your Minister; instructhim as you will; but, 
take it with you, while we put all this power into your 
hands, that this House, ‘the popular branch of the Govern- 
mént, -has expressed its opinion, as the Representatives of 
the ‘People, on:certain points.” This is my object, and 
my only object. “I would leave the President free to act. 
I would not interfere with his constitutional power or his 
constitutional discretion. It is there; I put it back to him. 
When we have expressed our opinion, if it shall coincide 
with that of the Executive, itcan do him no harm; and if 
ur opinion shall differ from his, it may still be of service 
to him. In the one case, it will sustain him in his inter- 
“course with foreign nations ; his acts and determinations 
will carry with them a weight which they would not other- 
wise possess; and in the other, he will still be at liberty 
‘to act as he thinks proper : he will come back to his con- 
stitutional advisers, the Senate, and will repose himself on 
‘the public opinion. If I have not entirely mistaken this 
subject, T think the time has arrived in which this House 
is called upon: to. express an opinion upon some of the 
topics connected with this mission.” It is due to ourselves 3 
it is due to the President ; itis dire to the country, that we 
should. express an. opinion: | Things, which are now. float- 
ing in the imaginations of gentlemen; which serve to be- 
get various political ‘speculations ;: to «mislead our fanc- 
tioharies abroad; to decorate their arguments, or make a 
figure in their diplomatic communications, are likely soon 
to become no unsubstantial pageant. It is time they were 
"brought to some definite form—that they were brought 
down to our judgments; that we may see what they are, 
and deal with them as they deserve. Ever since the me- 
imorable message of the late President Monroe, we have 
seen the misconstructions to which certain parts of that 
message have been exposed ; we have seen, too, the con- 
sequences to which they have led. Those expressions 
have been seized upon and cherished by our public func- 
tionaries ; and now we assail them for proceeding on the 
ground of thatlunguage, though we have done nothing to 
disavow it. If we disapproved the sentiment, cr did not 
intend to adopt it, we ought to have acted before. We 
ought to have said so when.the message. was delivered. 
Mr. Chairman, I camot reconcile myself to the exp} 
nation which is given-in conversation, and in the language 
of debate, in another quarter, respecting this message. It 
will not do‘to treat it asa pledge from ourselves to our- 
sclves, or as designed to throw the moral weight of the’ 
opinion of this nation into the cause of these Governments. 
Nor can it be considered-as having performed. its office,’ 
because foreign interference hás not hitherto been made. 
its efficacy is to be tested when the dariger comes; and,. 
if it prove unreal, then it: will be any thing but moral. 
What, .then, does its language mean? . What docs it: 
give out? Is ita declaration-in terrorem only—to be 
good if others are alarmed. at its sound; and good-for 
nothing if they have the temerity. to disregard it? ` Ts 
it simply a yaporing ?: Or does. it -eontain ‘substance? 
‘We say we will net loek with indifference on certain ats 
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tempts of the-Powers of Europe in respect to South Ame- 
rica. The substance of this declaration evidently is, that 
we are prepared to resist any such attempt, This is either 
the holding out of a threat, with the hope that that threat 
would be sufficient, or it means that we intend to execute 
the threat, when the time for executing it shall arrive. Is 
this what is meant? If it is not, the threat’sould not be 
made ; or if made, should not be recognized. Supposing? 
the crisis should arrive, and this declaration should be un- 
derstood as meaning resistance: What can we answer? 
Can we tell these Powers, that we meant only to take » 
moral attitude? That the expression of the President wag 
merely a declaration of our abstract opinions? That it was 
made without any intention ever to carry it into effect ? 
Sir, I am unwilling to place myself or my country in that 
attitude. ` 
But the question now assumes a graver character, The 
resistance implied in that threat, is now to be a matter of 
| formal and public discussion. Itis to be discussed at Pana- 
| ma.. And we are called on to give an opinion in relation 
to the expediency of discussing it there. Here is where 
the subject presses on me. If we were. left afloat, it woukd: 
be another thing: but we are called to act. We cannot 
avoid it if we would. Could this House, or would it, avoid 
expressing an opinion upon this topic, if it were now sub- 
mitted for our Legislative action—if we were called on to 
enable the Executive to carry it into effect ? Certainly jt 
could not. It is true the subject is not now brought here 
for a decision; but it is carried to Panuma, and we are to 
send Ministers there for the express purpose of discussing, 
arranging, and reducing it to some definite stipulation. It 
becomes the duty of the House to consider well such a 
posture of things ! 
As to the nature of the Congress at Panama, the view 
I propose at present to take of the general subject, in ex- 
planation of my amendment, relieves me from the neces- 
sity of any very minute consideration of it, and I have no 
desire to trouble the House with any unnece: te- 
marks. I must be permitted to say, (and I am sincere in 
the declaration) that I do not concur with the Committee 
of Foreign Relations in their view of this Congress. T do 
| not mean as to what is to be-done there by our Ministers, 
but as to the intentions of the „parties themselves in this 
| Congress. I have no idea that it is to be a mere diplomatic 
| meeting as regards the South American States, I think 
that the deliberations there are intended to be binding on 
‘the parties, without any revision of its decisions, by their 
respective Governments. I ask, how did that Congress at 
first originate? The South American States agreed upon 
it by treaties between each other—it is in those treaties | 
that the powers of this Congress are to be found—and 
when we consult the treaties, we find that the Congress is 
the result of a “ compact of union, league, and confedéra= 
tion; it is to be charged with cementing, in the most solid 
jand stable manner, the intimate relations which ought-to 
| exist between alland every one of the contracting parties; 
it is to serve asa council in the great conflicts, as a rally. . 
ing point in the-common dangers, asa faithful interpreter 
of their public treaties when difficulties occur, and as an 
i umpire and conciliator in their disputes and differences,” 
| All these objects are to be accomplished by the Congress, 
i not by the parties creating it, and it must necessarily have 
the power of giving effect.to its own decisions, . Each 
party to the Congress must-be bound by its acts, as they 
would be bound by'a treaty : for it is by treaty. stipulation 
they have conferred its powers. The very reservations in 
kthe treaties with respect. to. this Congress,. is. conclusive 
| proof of the view I have advanced. That reservation eg- 
| tends: only te-their national sovereignty over their müm- 
[cipal affairs, and to their relations with foreign nations, 
| Rot-partiés to the’ Confederation, or Congress. The exer. 
'cise'of these is not-to be interrupted by the Congress's: buti 
iwib this exception, there isno limitation upon its powers. 
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‘as to.all other matters, its acts must be recognized as bind- 
ing ; and suppose our Ministers should conclude a treaty 
with any of the South American States at this Congress, 
-and any difficulty should afterwards arise as to its inter- 
pretation, who are to be the arbiters of the dispute? The 


sent that they shall be discussed at all. 
make a treaty, I will not negotiate. Sir, no nation ever 
can negotiate about its own policy or attitude towards for 
reign nations. It deliberates on that matter at home, . 
consults its own honor and interests, and the happiness of 
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its citizens ; and when it has decided on its course, itis its. 
duty to announce its policy to the world—not to negotiate ’ 
about it. In our case, it is the duty of the Executive tọ 
say to all People that our policy is pacific—it is neutral 
jt is to steer clear of the difficulties and quarrels of. other 
People, and not to negotiate with any body whether we: 
shall commit ourselves to their destiny. : , 
If any gentleman in this House will say that he is willing 
to bind this country to take part in any contest which may 


Congress at. Panama. 

I donot say this, however, with any view to reprobate or 
to. oppose the contemplated mission. I am willing to ad- 
mit, that, whatever may be the character of the Congress, 
‘we may have important interests in its deliberations, and 
that subjects may, and, indeed, must arise there, to which 
we ought not to be inattentive. I think it is the duty of 
this Government to send there an accredited agent of some 
Kind ; nor do I object to the form in which the mission is t 
proposed. 1 am willing to take the particular mode which | hereafter take place, with respect to the South American 

as been approved by the Executive, and by the Senate. | States, he ought to allow this Mission to proceed, and say 
But, Fask this House to consider what are the reasons and ; nothing ; but, if he is unwilling so to bind the country, 
motives of the Executive in this mission, independent of | he ought to say, explicitly, that we will not stipulate on 
the objects to be discussed? They are as stated by him- that subject; and will not go abroad to negotiate abotit it: 
self. it isan inducement to meet, in the spirit of kindness ' He ought to express his opinion: he ought to say, dis. 
and friendship, an overture made in that spirit; to evince Í tinctly, that we will not consider or discuss any such pro- 
our disinterestedness, as the corner stone of all our future ; position. Pa 
relations ; to manifest our cordial good will to them ; aclaim | Mr. Chairman, I am certainly friendly to the cause: of 
of fair and equal reciprocity; to interpose our friendly |these infant Republics. F will not say that I would. look 
‘counsel ; to explain our motives for declining any proposal į with indifference on an attempt, by any Power, to inter 
of specific measures, incompatible with our interests or fere with their independence, or control their right of self 
duties; and, by having accredited agents, placed in confi- : government; but I will leave myself free and unincum, 


dential relations with the Congress, to ensnre authentic 
and safe transmission of the reports of its proceedings. 
Į admit that all these objects are important, and sufficient 
to justify the sending of an agent to this Congress. But, 
we find there are additional objects to be discussed : one 
of which is of more importance, in my apprehension, than 
all these put together. I shall consider it presently. It 
may be proper for me here to remark, that, for the objects 
have quoted, a single Minister might have been suffi- 
sient. On this, however, Ido not insist. If the Execu- 
tive, to whom the discretion pertains, has thought it right, 
with the advice of the Senate, to appoint more, let them 
go, on his constitutional responsibility. It is not my re- 
sponsibility. But, it appears that our Ministers are to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the Congress; they are to 
discuss the subjects before it; they are to negotiate and 
stipulate for important points of national policy : and they 
may make treaties. Itis true, that their treaties will not be 
of binding force until they receive the ratification of the 
Senate ; and here lies one great security. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, there are subjects to come before this Congress, 
which I would not even discuss, or consider, or consult 
upon, with any foreign nation, in any manner whatever ; 
and it is because I believe this, that I have offered the 
present amendment. Now, what are the subjects which 
we are told will come before it? 1. Certain points of in- 
ternational law. 2. The Slave Trade. 3. The condition 
of Hayti. 4. Cubaand Porto Rico. 5. Religious Liberty. 
And, 6. The Resistance of Colonization, or of any inter- 
ference with the Independence and form of Government 
of ‘these Spanish American States. As to all these ob- 
jects, but the-last, Lam willing that our Ministers shall en- 
tër into deliberation, and obtain all the information in their 
power, except.as.to the condition of Cuba; if, indeed, 
this Government:be now at liberty to treat of this, which 
Ido not propose-at present to consider. My own opinion, 
‘however, is, that not one of these objects is attainable by 
this mission. Any. arrangement favorable to us in regard 
“to them, would be.a-concession to this Government; and, 
as thé United States-have siothing which they could safely 
“give-or-concede, ‘they; of course, have nothing to get: 
But, Sir; any’stipulation, or any treaty, on the subject of 


a résistance of colonization; -or of interference; by Baro- 
ith the Independence of the South Amer- 


“pean Powers; 
. ican States, T-view as utterly incompatible with the settled 
“.poli¢y of this Government ; ‘and, therefore, T will not con- 


i bered, by any stipulations, till that crisis shall arrive 
What I may do then, must depend on circumstances. 
Now, Sir, it is important to inquire, if this subject is to be 
| a subject of discussion at this Congress. 
mean to remain free of stipulations, is it not due to this 


isay so? And, if we mean to hold ourselves subject. to 
any pledge of ca-operation, to tell them so, that they may 

| govern themselves accordingly ? 

! there should be nothing equivocal. 


derstand us. i 
be-the leading and important subject for an argument, at 
this Congress; and that we cannot adopt the. resolution 
recommended by the Committee of Foreign Affairs, with 
out consenting that it shall become so. I do not say that 
itis the intention of the President to commit us to any sti- 
pulation or alliance upon this point. f 
me to make any such assertion ; but I do say that the other 
parties to the Congress expect that we shall discuss and 
decide uponit ; and that it has been the leading induce- 
ment with them to invite our presence. © I hazard this 
opinion from the terms of the invitation, the acceptance, 
and all the documents which bave been submitted to us. 


vitation, divides the topics to be discussed at the Con- 
gress, into two classes. In the first, are contained matters 
peculiarly and -exclusively concerning the belligerents, 
with which fT admit we have no concern, 
are matters between the belligerents and neutrals, which 
we are particularly to discuss; and, ‘as points of great 
interest,” in this class, are, in his own language, “ the man- 
ner in which all colonization of European Powers, on the 
American Continent, shall be resisted, and their interfer- 
ence m the present contest between Spain and her former 
Colonies, prevented.” “ Were it proper, (he says,) 8n 
eventual alliance, in case these events should occur, which 
jis within the range of possibilities, and the treaty, of which 


If it is, and.we. : 


People, to ourselves, and to the President, that we should 5 


On a subject like this, 
What we mean, We |: 

ought te speak plainly, that all concerned may clearly nn- 

Sir, if I am not greatly mistaken, this.is. to” 


Mr. Salazar, the Colombian Minister, in his letter of m 


In the second, 


{ 
i 
' 


Itis unnecessary for < 


no use should be made, until the`casus fæderis should., 


happen, to remain secret ; or, if this should seem prema- 
ture, a convention so. anticipated, would be different 
‘Iméans to secure the same end, of preventing foreign M- 
fluence... This-is a matter of immediate: utility to the 
American States that are at war with Spain, and isin ac 


cordance withthe repcated declarations and protests of the . 


i Cabinet at Washington’. Now, Sir, itmay be-de nied that 
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there have beei such * repeated:declarations and protests 
of the. Cabinet at Washington.” Tt may be said, that none 
such could properly be given. But this lettershows that 
< the Republic of Colombia is.under a different belief, and 
' that we aré now invited to form an “eventual alliance” 
for their fulfilment. Their: expectations are enough for 
me, ona subject like this- The Mexican Minister, Mr. 
| Obregon, in his letter of invitation, states the same points, 
as the principal subjects. on which. the Representatives 
of the United States” are to be occupied. He says, ‘the 

United States are not expected to take part in other mat- 

ters than those which, from their nature, the late Adminis- 
< tration pointed out, and characterized, as being of general 
` interest to the Continent; referring, no doubt, to the me- 

motable declaration, as it is termed, of Mr. Monroe, in his 
' message of 1823; ‘for which reason, (Mr. Obregon re- 
| marks) one of the subjects which will occupy the atten- 
; tion of ‘the Congress, will be, the resistance or opposition 
tothe interference of any neutral nation in the question, 
: and war of independence, between the new Powers of the 
Continent and Spain.” `. He ‘says, moreover, that his Go- 
` yernment apprehends. that, ‘as the, Powers of America 
are of accord, as to resistance, it behooves them to discuss 
the medus of giving to that resistance all possible force, 
that the evil may be met, if it cannot be avoided ; and the 
only means of accomplishing this object, is, by a previous 
concert, as to the mode in which each of them shall lend 
< its. co-operation.” Mr. Canas, in his letter, indicates the 
: Same objects, in more general terms, and qualifies it in no 
other manner than that our participation * will not require 
» that the Representatives of the United States should, in 
the least, compromit their present neutrality, harmony, 
and good intelligence, with other Nations.” 

“Mr. Clay’s letter of acceptance opposes no objection to 
any of the objects presented in the invitation. He says, 
that, ** whilst they,” ‘the American Ministers, ‘will not 
be authorized to enter upon any deliberations, or to con- 
cur in any acts, inconsistent with the present neutral posi- 
tion of the United States and ‘its obligations, they will be 
fully empowered and instracted-upon all questions likely 
, to arise m the Congress on subjects in which the Nations 

of America have a common interest.” 

It is evident, that the only restriction upon the discus- 
sion of these matters is, that it shall not interfere with our 

. “ present neutrality.” Our present neutrality consists of 
: our neutrality in the war between Spain and her former 
© colonies; and any stipulation or alliance which we may 
contract at this Congress, to interfere in-behalf of these 
“colonies in any future war, with any other Power, would 
- be no violation of our present neutrality, nor would import 
hostility to any foreign Power. I say nothing now of the 

" pledge spoken of in Mr: Poinsett’s letter, but I will pass to 
` the imessage of the President, which frankly discloses this 
' vital topic as: the very matter we are invited to deliberate 
- about—it is treated asa prominent, and the most promi- 
« hent of all the measures to'be discussed at the Congress. 

Here Mr. MeL. adverted to the seventh and eighth pages 
of the documents; referring to the principle that the 
» American Continents were not tobe considered as sub- 
, jects for future colonization by any European Power, and 
quoted from the message as follows:. “Most of the néw 
American Republics have declared their entire assent to 
them ; and they now propose, among the subjects of con- 
sultation at Panama, to take into consideration the: means: 


i 


ae Te 


i 


as the means of resisting ‘interference: from abroad; with 
the domestic concerns of the American Governments. “In: 
alluding to these means, it would obviously be premature 


which have been, or may be suggested... ‘The purpose: of 
this Government is to concur in none which would import | 
hostility to Europe, or justly excite resentment in any: of 
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of making effectual the assertion of that principle, as well | 


at this time to anticipate that which is offered merely asẹ- 
matter of consultation, to pronounce upon those measures} 


buit the Government moved steadily on and kept down the 


her States, * ** * And, with respect tothe obtrusive in- 
terference from abroad, if its future character may be in- 
ferred from that which has been, and perhaps still is ex- 
ercised in more than one of the new States, a joint decla- 
ration of its character, and exposure of it to the world, 
may be probably all that the occasion would require. 
Whether the United States should, or should not, be par- 
tics to such a declaration, may justly forma part of the 
deliberation.” These words require nocomment. This 
Congress is convened for the great object of devising the 
means of preventing resistance to these new States from 
abroad. These may be, “ probably,” and only probably, 
a public declaration; but, stronger and more serious mea- 
sures may be deemed necessary—and I ask, if our Minis- 
ters are not to be sent for the very purpose of deliberating 
whether the United States will takepart, and what part, 
in such measures? T might here refer to that part of the 
message which relates to the valedictory advice of “ the 
Father of his Country,” which it pronounces inapplicable 
to these. new Nations, and asserts that we must have with 
them political relations which that illustrious statesman 
warned us not to have with any foreign Nation ; but to 
this f may more properly advert hereafter. a 
Sir, I have already disclaimed any intention of imputing 
to the Executive a design.to draw this country into a for- 
mal treaty upon this subject;-but it is not by treaties 
alone, that such political connexions and associations are 
formed. Intimate political relations and sympathies uni- 
formly lead to the same result; and without any formal 
compact, a Nation may find itself as completely entangled, 
and its honor as deeply involved by a long course of poli- 
tice] associations, as by a solemn treaty stipulation. Sir, 
a public declaration, like that alluded to in the message, 
or even official assurances given by our Ministers at this 
Congress, would as completely involve us in the future 
struggles of these Governments, as a formal treaty of al- 
liance. But I will not go into an inquiry of the various 
modes ofalliance. I would not form them at all, nor‘will 
I consent to deliberate at Panama, how far I may now go, 
without violating our present neutrality, without regard 
to future events. ; : re 
“None will deny that the settled policy of this country 
hasbeen not only pacific and neutral, but has been to avoid, 
as far as possible, all participation in the concerns of other 
Powers, all political connexions and entangling alliances, 
and associations not necessary for commercial purposes. 
It is for the interest and happiness of the People that such 
a policy should prevail, and it isthe duty of the Govern- 
ment to make it prevail. It is the duty of a wise Govern- 
ment to consult the true and permanent interest of the 
Nation over which it is the guardian : it pertains to suck 
a Government not to act under, but to repress aH publie - 
excitement of this kind, though it be in the main the ex- 
cess of a good feeling. . Pubhe sympathy may be : ofte 
aroused, and the People under such excitement will ca- 
gerly espouse the cause of a suffering Nation. In such a 
crisis, it becomes the Government to keep a steady course 
of policy, and avoid the surrounding danger. - The mo- 
ment it casts loose from those moorings of fixed and stens 
dy principle, we are all afloat and liable to be drawn about 
by every gust of popular excitement. The neutrality of 
1793, was: proclaimed by “ the Father of his Country” 


hé “wisdom and. coolness Of | 
same Was’ the:case with respec 
was hailed-with acclamation in 
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excess.of feeling. The same was the case with regard to 
the South American. States. This was another case in 
_which the moderation of the Government counteracted 
and controlled the public excitement. Gentlemen all re- 
collect how slow we were, how cautious and deliberate in 
acknowledging their independence. This care and cau- 
tion was the act of the Government, and was considered 
by some as very censurable. But, in my judgment, it 
was wise and salutary. Soin the present case, it is the 
duty of the Gevernment—it is the duty of this House to 
interpose and to prevent our being hurried into measures 
ficompatible with our fundamental policy. If neutrality 
is our settled policy, they should have reasons of the 
strongest and most satisfactory kind, who desire to change 
it; and I am compelled to say, all that part of the message 
which relates to this subject is unsatisfactory to me. I 
cannot assent to its reasoning. It takes this valedictory 
address of the Father of his Country as the foundation of 
our neutral policy. But it was not se. ‘That policy was 
commensurate with the very existence of the Government, 
or, if not with its existence, it originated at least as eafly 
as 93. ‘That valedictory address did not create the policy. 
‘The policy existed already. It was laid in the foundations 
of the Government. ‘The address only advised the coun- 
try to continue to adhere to it, The object of the address, 
repeat it, was not to originate but to continue this policy. 
Į think its spirit has equally been mistaken. TfL have not 
greatly. misunderstood its import, it had no relation to any 
particular People or particular time, but embraced all 
time and all People. The great object it had in view was 
to keep us out of the quarrels of all other Nations; to dis- 
connect us from their disputes and broils, whoever and 
wherever they mightbe. Its operation would be to leave 
the country untrammelled, and to preserve to it the right 
of free deliberation when any crisis should arise which 
called upon it to act. There may have existed additional 
and. peculiar motives to recommend this policy at that par- 
ticular time, and in regard to European Nations. 

But, I ask, what is there in the character or situation 
of these South American Governments which ought to in- 
duce us to change our policy? 1 do not speak with any 
intention of undervaluing the character of those Nations. 
I éntertain a lively sympathy in their behalf But it isa 
sympathy which is founded on the nature of their strug- 

le. ` Jt isthe same that [ should feel for man, so situated, 
in any part of the world. 1 know nothing of superiority 
in their peculiar character, or in their population, to drive 
me from my moorings. Ihave all due respect for them. 
admire their courage and constancy as much as any other 
gentleman can do. But I will not, on that account, con- 
sent to set this country afloat for the sake of these People 
more than for any other People. Ts there any thing in 
their locality, or in their proximity to our own boundary, 
which renders this policy inapplicable in their case, 
though admitted to be justly applicable to more distant 
Nations ? No, sir, their proximity to us, instead of weak- 
niigand impairing, adds to the force of every considera- 
: tion which urges this policy upon us. it is the very rea- 
son why we should take a faster hold upon it, and cling 
lt is 
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yet to pass through their greatest dangers and their s@. 
verest trials. They may yet falla prey to mutual jealous. 
ies; they may quarrel among themsclves, and Tose, by 
dissension, all the ground they have gained. We do not 


know how soon we may be involved in their quarrels." | 


trust, indeed, and ardently desire, that their best hones 
may be realized. But they are not yet settled, and thep 
future condition cannot be calculated upon. If theis jg 
any force in the reasoning of Washington, for the preser: 
vation of neutrality towards the Nations of the Old World, 
it applies, with equal force, to the Nations. of the New, 
These Nations also have a set of primary interests which 
do not affect us. ‘They may, I admit, be engaged in wats 
which very deeply affect us, and in which we shall be ob. 
liged to take some part- All I ask is, that the countny. 
may be left free, so that, when the emergency comes; we 
may deliberate ‘on our course with a view to our best ins 
terests, without the bonds and shackles of previous 
pledges or engagements ; and that we shall not nowlook 
forward, by any stipulations, for half a century to come, 

Sir, I cannot admit that we must have more politicalre. 
lations with these Governments than with any othersi'i1 
could, and had proposed to shew, that we have less: with 
them, with a single exception, than with some of the'Na. 
tions of Europe, and that there is nothing in our true polis: 
cy likely to change this state of things; but, as I desire'to, 
confine myself to the amendment 1 have had the honorto, 
propose, I will not, at present, go farther into the argi- 
ment. 
and to explain this amendment. oa 

It docs appear to me that this House cannot vote the 
resolution recommended by the committee, apart from: 
some such expression of its opinion, without committing. 


itself to the doctrine, that a different line of policy is tobe | 


observed towards the New, from that which we have his 
therto observed towards the Old World. Itis avowed in, 
the message that we ought to pursue a different policy. 
It is proper that the Executive should be met upon: this: 


point, and, therefore it is, that I wish the House: to say 


that it cannot consent to form any political connexion. with 
these Republics; and that the doctrine of neutrality ap- 
plies as well to the New World as to the Old. itis well 
known, sir, what are the opinions of the ruling statesmen 
ofthe day on this subject. We have heard those opinions 
stated on this floor. We have been told that these States 
and ourselves form one great American family ; that we 


The single object I had now ia view was, to offer. 


have a common cause, and must make a common. causes.» 


As long as these were mere private sentiments, it was of 
less consequence that they should be counteracted ; but, 
when this doctrine is held up and expressed to the world, 
l also would express my opinion. 


tive to commit the country by this mission, and that what- 
ever is done must come back to the Senate for ratification. 
My ground is, that we ought not to negotiate about the 
matter, and, if that is the opinion of this House, I am for 
having it expressed as its opinion. 
opinion can do no harm, 1 repeat, it will sustain the Ex- 
ecutive in the eyes of foreign Nations; but it is proper to 
tell foreign Nations that it is our opinion, as speaking the 
voice of the People of the United States, that we will not 
consent to have our neutrality committed in any shape or 
manner whatsoever. 


Mr. Chairman, I repeat, and in all sincerity, that, in of- 


fering this amendment, I have no wish or intention to em- 
barrass the Executive. I hold it proper to leave to him 


I am not at all satisied ’ 
by the argument that it is not the intention of the Execu 


The expression of our , 


his-whole Constitutional power and ability ; butJ feel that ` 


without such an €¥- 
I view this 
We 
and 
sending. Ministers to open up ata Congress, in a foreign 
country, those principles of policy which have hitherto 
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heen ballowed inour institutions: It is proclaimed to the 
world that the’ principles and duties by which we have 
hitherto been guided in all oar relations with European 
Powers, are no longer to govern us in.regard to the South- 
érù Atvietican hemisphere; our Ministers are to be mem- 
bers of this foreign Congress, and deliberate upon mea- 
sures to. give effect to these new principles, and whither 
they may lead us no man can anticipate. 

It is upon the solemnity of such a-conviction, that I have 
offered the amendinent; and endeavored thus briefly to 
explain the grounds on which it rests. po 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that he'did not mean at present 
to-do more than to state, in very few. words, what he 
thought. of this amendinent. `-When it was moved by the 
honorable member, looking. at it asthe effort to better a 
fieasure which the honorable. member meant to support, 
and iot as a mere operative in debate, he had felt a very 
Sincere disposition to agree to it for one. But it ‘appear- 
eto him impossible to-do: so, without departing fro 
principle, as. well ‘as: precedent. It would be, as he 
thought, to give-instructions, by this House, to a foreign 
Minister. Disguise it as we might, the substance-was, 
“we willagreé that the Minister shall go, if we may be 
allowed°to draw his instructions.” He would ask two 
questions: First. Does not the Constitution vest the Ex- 
ecutive power in the President? Second. Is not the giv- 
ing of instructions to Ministers abroad, an exercise of Exe- 
cutive power ? Why should we take this responsibility 
wpon ourselves ? He denied that the President had de- 
volved, or could devolve, his own Constitutional respon- 

"sibility, or any part of it, on this House. The President 
had sent the subject to the House forits concurrence, by 
-yoting the ‘necessary appropriation. Beyond this, the 
Hotise was not called on to act. We might refuse the 
xppropriation, if we saw fit. . We had the power to do so; 
Hut we had not, as be thought, power to make our vote 
conditional, and to attach instractions:to it. There was 
a way, indeed, iit Which this House might express, and 
often ought to express its opinion, in tegard to our fo- 
reign politics: That is, by resolution: He agreed, en- 
tirely, with the gentleman, that, if the House were of opi- 
nioù thata wrong course was given to our foreign rela- 
tions, it ought to say so, and to say so-by some measure 
that should affect the whole, and not a part of our diplo- 
matic intercourse. It ought to control all missions, and 
not one only. There was no reason why the Ministers 
àt ‘Panama should act under these restrictions, which did 
not equally apply to other diplomatic agents : for exam- 
ple, to our Ministers at Colombia, Mexico, or the other 
new States. A resolution, expressive of the sense of the 
House; would, on the contrary, lead to instructions to be 
given to them all—a resolution, therefore, was the regular 
mode of proceeding, We saw, for instance, in looking 
at these documents, that our Government has declared to 
some of the Governmenits. of Europe—perhaps it has.de- 
elared to.all the principal Powers—that we could not con- 
sent to the transfer of Cuba to any European Power. No 
© doubt the [xecutive. Government can maintain that 
` ground only so long asit receives the approbation “and 
support of Congress. -If Congress be of opinion that this 
course of policy is wrong, then he agreed “it-was in the 
* power, and he thought, mdeed, the duty of Congress: tö 
~ interfere, and to éxpress its dissent. “If the amendment 
now offered prévailed, the declarations, so distinctly made 
= on this point, could not be repeated, under any ‘circum- 
stances, at Panania. < But they might, nevertheless, be, 
repeated any wheré, and every Where else: “Therefore, 
if we dissent from this-opinion, that dissent should be de- 
dared by resolution ; and that would:change the whole | 
course of our diplomatic cofrespondence ‘on that subject, 
mall places. If any gentleman thinks, therefore, (and: 
sich opinions have beet expressed) that we ought: to 
take ne measure, under any Circumstances, to prevent the’ 
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transfer of Cuba into the hands of any Government, Euro- 
‘pean or American, let him bring forward his resolution to 
that effect. If it shall pass, it will effectually prevent the 
repetition of such declarations as have been made: Mr. 
W. said, he would not continue his observations; holding 
the floor, at present, only through the courtesy of the ho- 
norable member near him, from Virginia. He would re- 
capitulate only his objections to this amendment. It was 
unprecedented, nothing of the kind having been attempt- 
ed before. It was, in his opinion, unconstitutional ; as it 
was taking the proper responsibility from the Executive, 
and exercising, ourselves, a power which, from its nature, 
belongs to the Executive, and not tous. It was prescrib- 
ing, by the House, the instructions for a Minister’ abroad, 
It was nugatory, as it attached conditions which might be 
complied with, or might not. And lastly, if gentlemen 
thought it important to express the sense of the House on 
these subjects, orany ofthem, the regular and customary 
ay was by resolution. At present, it seemed to him that 
make the appropriation without conditions, ‘or 
refuse it. “The President had laid the case before us. Tf. 
our opinion of thé Character of the meeting; or its dbjects,. 
led us to withhold the appropriation, we had the.power 
to doso: If we had not so much ‘confidence in the Exe- 
cutive, as to render us willing to trust to tle Gonstitution- 
al exercise of the Executive power, we have power tore- 
fuse the money. It is a direct question of aye or-no. If 
the Ministers to be sent to Panama may not be trusted to 
act, like other Ministers, under the instructions of the Ex- 
ecutive, they ought not to go at all, 
pi POWELL addressed the committee to the following 
effect : ee . . 
Mr. Cuarrwan : [should not have been induced to call 
on the committee, at this time, but for the peculiar circum- 
stances which compel me to leave my public duties, for a 
few days, to visit the district which I represent. » As this, 
therefore, is the only opportunity I can have of presenting 
my views, I hope to receive the ‘indulgence of the.com- 
mittee, while I express them with as much brevity and: 
sticcincthess as possible. 1 consider the question as one 
| of great importance ; and it is not in’ reference to any im-. 
pression’ I could hope to make, but, from a sense of the 
duty Lowe to my constituents and my country, that: I now. 
desire to deliver my sentiments in relation to it. : 
I protest, Mr. Chairman, if there be organized parties 
in this Tlouse, of which I have no knowledge, against being 
identified with either by the vote I shall give on the pre- 
sent question, or upon any other question we may be call- 
ed on to discuss. In the discharge ofmy duty, as amem- 
ber of this House, I shall obey the dictates of my. còn- 
science, and the deliberate result of my judgment, regard- 
less of party views, and with a single eye tothe interests 
of those who have clothed me-with their confidence,’ and. 
to the great interest of the nation. ae gn 
Lhave lived long enough to see and to-feet the baneful 
influences of angry and organized party, to the harmony;: 
happiness, and the best interests of this county. 6 S 
J trust, however, as a public man, Tam not called upon 
to divest myself of feelings, which, as a: pfivate individual, 
I have ever cherished. As an individual, it has ever been 
to me a source of substantial pleasure to be able to approve: 
the conduct of my fellow-man.. As a public man, t-hope 
it will ever afford me honest ptide. and pleasure-to see the 
functionaries of-my Government. faithfully discharging: 
their duties. I should ‘consider myself unworthy of the 
station I occupy if my judgment in the discharge of my of: 
ficial duties could be influenced by my iadividual partiali- 
tias of pejiidices. -E preferred another to: Mr. Adams, as `” 
‘the President of thé United States—I gave him: my sup 
port—I was disappointed in. my wishes.” But; while the -= 
‘Executive officer of my. Government faithfully discharges 
his duty; pursues a policy that L-approve, his. measures 
shall have my support... When he abuses his high trus 
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when he -justly forfeits the confidence of the nation, he | South American Republics, from the commencement of 


shall meet my decided opposition. g 

J. will only say, in relation to this measure, that, if I be- 
lieved that all the apprehended dangers are to result from 
this mission ; if this mission is to result in treaties offensive 
and defensive ; if we are to be pledged, so far as these Mi- 
nisters can pledge us, to war measures ; if our neutral re- 
lations are to be compromitted by them, under Presiden- 
tial sanction ; the fate of this Executive, and his Adminis- 
tration; is sealed. In that case, he has committed self- 


immolation, and that while the country is notin danger. If| continent, we presented the only effulgent point upon the 


it be his intention that we must, at this Congress, surrender 
the policy on which we have heretofore acted, his fate is 
sealed with the nation.. Stipulations to such an extent 
might be made ; but there is a controlling powcr in a co- 
ordinate branch of this Legislature, and they would be in- 
dignantly rejected ; the country would be safe, and the 
authors and approvers of such measures hurled from office 
into hopeless ruin and disgrace. If I were the meanest 
partisan of the Administration, upon the assumed hypo- 
thesis, I would warn them of their fate, and fly from them. 
I would leave them to self-immolation. i 

I have made these remarks because, whatever may be 


j come basely selfish. 


their struggle for self-government. me 
if the United States were capable of acting on selfish 
and interested motives exclusively—if actuated solely by 
considerations of national pre-eminence on the American 
Continent ; it is evident our policy would have been to 
have perpetuated the colonial state of servitude—the 
moral and political degradation of Spanish America that 
existed prior to the mighty struggle by which they assum- 
ed a rank in the scale of nations. In the then state of our 


political and geographic chart. Around us, all was dark, 
hopeless, wretched, and degraded. The political and 
moral horizon served only to add lustre to our brightness, 
Happily for the cause of liberal and enlightened principles, 
the country that gave them birth indulged no such feelings: 
We were free and happy ourselves. We were sensible 
of the blessings of our wise and benign Government. We 
were not yet sufficiently politically hardened to have be- 
We, at an early period, from. the 
first dawning of hope, rejoiced in their successes, and 


sympathized in their disasters. Under the influence of 


these honorable and magnanimous feelings, impelled by 


-the fact in relatjon to this House, itis manifest that else- | public sentiment, at the first moment, consistent with jus- 
where this question has been made the touch-stone of! tice to ourselves and good faith to others, this Govern. 


party. we 
J amin favor, Mr. Chairman, of the proposed mission ; 


ment, in the year 1822, voted an appropriation of 100,000 
dollars to enable the President to recognize a portion of 


and, of course, in favor of the necessary appropriations to | these States as independent, by sending Ministers to them, 


carry it into effect ; and I will briefly state my reasons. | 


When a diplomatic mission has been recommended by the 
President, and has received the sanction of the Senate, it 


in refusing means to carry the mission into effect. The 
President and Senate are charged with the treaty-making 
power, and the superintendence of the foreign relations of 
the nation. They possess the means of acquiring all the 


necessary information, and duty demands that they should ; 
exercise this power of knowing the true state of cur to- | 


reign relations. They are the constitutional judges ofthe 
policy and propriety of all foreign missions. 
this power, or use it unwarily, the responsibility rests with 
them—they must answer to the country. I will not say 
that occasions could not occur, where, under particular 


circumstances, it would not be in the power of this House— | 


nay, where it might be their imperative duty to withhold 
the means of carrying the proposed mission into effect. 


But such a case ought to be palpable and striking. These | 


principles have been sanctioned, without an exception, 


within my recollection, from the organization of the Go- | 


vernment, 


The President has recommended a mission, and nomi- } 


nated Ministers to Panama. The Senate, after long and 
mature deliberation, has sanctioned the messure. They 
are responsible for the measure ; we are asked for an ap- 
propriation to carry this measure into effect. Unless we 


see distinctly that the happiness or the peace of the nation | 


is to be endangered by this mission, it is our duty to vote 
forthe means. It is not for us to look through the wide 
range of our foreign relations minutely, to examine how 
such a. measure may operate upon the complicated and 
various relations we hold with other nations, and to pro- 
nounce upon its expediency. This would be a departure 
from our Constitutional sphere, and assuming responsibili- 
tics not devolved upon us, . It is enough for us to inquire 
whether this measuré hazards the peace, or prostrates the 
great interests of the nation. If we are not satisfied that 
: puch results are probable; we ought.to vote for the appro- 
priations.- . PER eos j dat 
. Before I proceed to examine-these questions, I will ad- 
wert to. thé policy we have. pursued,. and the feelings man- 
-= Mested-by: the People of -this country. in relation to ‘the 


: . the ; į mations of Spain. 
ought, according to my theory of the Constitution, to be į 
an extreme case, that would warrant or justify this House | 


We stood foremost, as it became us to do, in recognizin 


| them, in despite of the angry frowns and threatening intis. 


Nay, more, we did this in the very 
teeth, and in direct opposition to the policy, of the allied 
sovereizns of Europe. The act was worthy the Govern: 


avowed policy. 

| Are we prepared, in the face of the world, to admit that: 
‘this magnanimous act was the result of transient feeling. 
i and fleeting enthusiasm ? or are we determined to assert 


we led the way, and marked the road, to the extension of 
liberal and enlightened principles. We have believed that 
we had given the first great impulse to the principle.of 
! self-government, as belonging to enlightened man, : 

| Has the tranquil, but the more ignoble passion ofna- 
| tional avarice, and the base feclings of selfishness, swale 
| lowed up this noble sentiment ? Whatever my f ay 
| be for the future, I hope and believe not. By the law of 
| 1822, we recognized their independence, Have our 
| sympathies abated ? Has our pohey changed? [think 
| not. They are our neighbors, bordering upon our fron- 
i tier; separated by an imaginary line only. . They are 
| young in the science of government. Unfortunately for 
| themselves, and for us, as neighbors, they are bigoted ia 
, religion, and. inexperienced even in the, elements of the 
i science of free government. We are comparatively. old 
| and experienced—have passed the day of trial, In their 
political and moral state, we have a present and future 
conctrnh, in reference to our own peace and happiness... In 
this state of things, they, with political foresight deserving 
all commendation, by mutual agreement, determined to 
hold a diplomatic meeting, to consult upon their interests, 
and to fix their policy in regard to foreign nations. . They 
believed that we felt a deep interest, not only in their suc- 
cess, but in the political relations that are hereafter to sub- 
sist between us. They looked to us as their natural. ad- 
visers, and respectfully invited us to.be represented in the 
proposed Congress ; to participate in their deliberations ; 
to furnish the aid-of our experience ; to advise them as to 
their intercourse between themselves, and their external 
and commercial relations, Inthe. absence of all informa- 
tion as to the.-particular character of this Congress—-of 
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ment, and in strict accordance with its professions. and- 


it as an act of wisdom, justice, and philanthropy? We 
| have hitherto considered it a subject of honest pride, that... 
If they abuse | 
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their rules of organization—of the subjects to be discuss- 
ed-could this: Government, consistently, have rejected 
. this invitation? Would not: every: consideration, on the 
. one hand, have required an acceptance ee Would notare- 
fasal, on the: other, have been unwise and injudicious ? 
> hythis aspect alone, 1 should have considered the Presi- 
< dent censurable in refusing the invitation. There is nota 
` Power in Europe that would not have rejoiced in such an 
opportunity to improve their own interests. If we should 
> fold our arms in. pride and selfishness ; and especially if 
owe refuse žhe means necessary to the. mission, rely upon 
ity we excite a feeling of distrust, a sentiment of unkind- 
~ dess, that, not only at the present time may vitally injure 
. our interests, but that:may, for years to come, have a fa- 
.taLinfluence upon our relations with these powerful and 
< growing.nations. In this view alone, the proposed mis- 
siowhas my’sanction, — 0 
«ui Notwithstanding these considerations in favor of the 
mission; T concede ‘the position, that reasons might have 
-existed that ought tó have induced the Executive to de- 
‘cline the invitation, and that ought now to induce this 
» House to refuse their sanction, and the necessary means 
to Carry it-into effect, . If it violated the faith, endangered 
the peace, or involved the neutral relations of the Govern- 
“ment, it ought to have been declined ; and, if we distinctly 
perceived that such would be the probable result of the 
“Measure, we should stand justified in stamping it with our 
disapprobation. Nay, more ; if the measure promised no 
“benefit to the nation ; if it was an idle waste of our resour- 
ees; ifit were a mere empty pageantry to gratify Execu- 
“tive pride ; we might stand justified to the nation and the 
world in withholding the appropriation. I will examine 
these several propositions in detail. 
Ist. Can the peace, good faith, or neutrality, of the na- 
tion, be endangered by the mission? Let me be under- 
< stood» I mean, endangered by any principle of national 
law or of. moral tight. -Esay not.’ I will proceed to prove 
the position.:.-If this is.a diplomatic meeting, for purposes 
of consultation upon: diplomatic-subjects, and to be con- 
ducted upon diplomatic principles, no gentleman will yen- 
ture to say we bave nota right to have diplomatic agents 
there to represcnt.our national sovereignty. If this posi- 
tion. were denied, then every Congress that has been held in 
Europe under the auspices of Alexander, was a breach of 
their peace, good faith, and neutrality, to us and every 
other nation not represented in these Congresses, and we 
had just cause of war against them ; and the standing com- 
mittee at Paris, at this moment, ig a continued and stand- 
ing breach of peace, good faith, and neutrality. Have we 
_ ever thus considered the matter ? If we have, where are our 
protests and.manifestoes? Upon precisely the same ground 
the Ministers appointed by the old Confederation to nego- 
tiate treaties with the principal Powers of Europe, who re- 
sided in Paris fora year, placed us ina hostile attitude with 
the world; violated our good faith, and wasa departure from 
neutrality... Has this ever been suggested from any quar- 
ter ? . Other illustrations might be given, but it would be | 
a wanton trespass.on.the time of the committee, It only 
remains for me, therefore, to prove that this is a diplomatic 
mecting. _ In settling this question, we must look to the 
stipulations by which this Congress iscreated—from which 
it derives its very being. It is there, surely, ifany where, 
we are to find its real character. This meeting is provid- 
ed for by treaty stipulations between the several Southern 
States. To these treaties, therefore, must we resort, to 
ascertain the character of this meeting. Jn the treaty be- 
tween Colombia and Chili, the furictionaries to be appoint- 
ed to this meeting are called Plenipotentiaries’; aterm of 
technical meaning, belonging to diplomatic character only. 
In the treaties between Colombia, Mexico, and Peru, the 
same characteristic appellation is uniformly applied to“ 
those who are to constitute this meeting. Can anyassem-. 
bly, constituted of Ministers Plenipotentiary exclusively, 
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be any other than a diplomatic meeting” Looking to the 
same source, we-find the manner in which these Ministers 
are to be commissioned. In the treaty between Colombia 
and Mexico, is the following stipulation : ‘*A Congress 
shall be formed, to which each party shall send two Plen- 
ipotentiaries, commissioned in the same form and manier 
as are observed towards Ministers of equal grade to forcign 
nations.’ The same stipulation runs through the several 
treaties between the different States. ‘Thus, we find the 
Ministers to this Congress uniformly called Plenipotenti. 
aries. We find that they are to be commissioned, as Plen- 
ipotentiaries to or from foreign nations are commissioned ; 
and, moreover, in looking to the duties assigned to them, 
we find them strictly and exclusively diplomatic. In the 
treaty. between Colombia and Chili, the duties to be dis- 
charged by the Congress are to cement the relations which 
ought to exist between all and every one of these nations. 
It is to serve as a council in their great conflicts—as a ral- 
lying point in their common dangers—~and as an umpire 
and conciliator in their differences, and an interpreter of 
their public treaties. Task if human ingenuity.can assign 
to these duties, or any of them, any other or different char- 
acter than: diplomatic ? If they are vested with other of 
greater powers, whatarethey ? Are they legislative, ex- 
ecutive, or judicial? They must necessarily belong to 
one or all of-these designated powers. A grant of such 
power is no where to be found ; and surely a grant of so- 
vereign power is not to be employed. Such an implica- 
tion would, in fact, be at war, I might say, with all ration- 
alargument. From our knowledge of the.forms of go- 
vernment of the Southern States, could such powers be 
delegated by treaty stipulations? Surely.not. Could the 
Government of the United States delegate any such pow- 
ers to Plenipotentiaries ? The answer must be in the 
negative, and for reasons equally applicable to the South- 
ern Republics. Throughout the whole correspondence 
now before us; between our Government and the Minis: 
ters from the Southern Republics here, tlie Congress is 
treated and recognized as a diplomatic meeting § and the 
President, in his message, stands solemnly pledged to this 
nation and the world, that it is only a diplomatic meeting. 
Am T not, then, warranted. in concluding, that I have 
shown, first, that, if this is only a diplomatic meeting, that 
we do not compromit our peace or neutrality by sending 
Ministers ; and, secondly, is it not also demonstrated to be 
only a diplomatic meeting? If Mr. Chairman, it was 
other than diplomatic, this discussion would be useless. - 
This Government would have no power to participate in 
any meeting of a different character. ‘rhe Constitution 
would, at once, put an end to the project. i 
But it may be said, that topics are to be there discuss. 
ed, and subjects to be proposed for negotiation, that may 
endanger the peace and compromit the high interest of 
the nation. It strikes me, Mr. Chairman, as anovel d6c- 
trine in diplomacy—that a nation is to abstain from nego- 
tiating for the’ security and advancement of its interests, 
because subjects may be discussed, “and measures pro-’ 
posed for adoption, inconsistent with neutral relations, 
and subversive of its interests. “Did the United States 
violate its neutrality in the year 1798, by the subjects dis. 
cussed and the. proposal madé in our special message to 
France—the history of which mission is familiar to: every 
gentleman on this fluor? Should we have violated our 
neutral relations, during the late European wais; by any. 
proposition made to this Government, or to’ its Envoys 
abroad, to take part in the war, and the discussion of such 
proposition, resulting in its rejection?” I presume this 
will ‘hardly be “contended. It is not the propositions 
made or discussed between Ministers, that violate nentral 
relations ; it is the result of such discussions alone, that 
can have that effect. If we have legitimate objects toat: 
tain, by a mission -to Panama, we neithe® endanger. our’. 


peace; subyert our interests, or: violate our néutrality, 
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Whatever propositions may bè made there, and discuss- 
èd ; however wild and inadmissible they may be; while 
the Executive of the United States looks to the true in- 
terests of the nation, and acts with good faith in giving 
his powers arid instructions to our Ministers; while those 
Ministers in good faith fulfil their instructions; no stipu- 


lations can be made, injurious or dangerous to the nation ; 

and af, regardless of duty, character, and his own inter- 

ests, the President should give instructions and powers to 

dür Ministers, to enter into stipulations inconsistent with 
our neutrality, or dangerous to our peace, still we hold 
thé power here of self-protection. Such stipulations 
Would be rejected, and their faithless author doomed to 
merited disgrace. But we stand upon surer ground than 
even this: We have the solemn pledge of the President of 
the United States, made in the face of the nation and of the 
world, that our relations of peace and neutrality are not 
to be altered or affected by any measure to be adopted at 
the proposed Congress. We have, moreover, the assu- 
rance of those giving the invitation, that the points pro- 
posed for discussion, in which we are expected to take 
part, have no tendency to violate our professed principles of 
neutrality. Superadded to all this, we have the express 
condition annexed to the acceptance of the invitation, that 
our Ministers will not be authorized to enter upon any de- 
Tiberations, or to concur in any acts, inconsistent with the 
present neutral position of the United States and its obli- 
gations. I would ask, under all these circumstances, of 
this Committee, whether any well-grounded apprehen- 
sions can exist, as to the mission? 

Js net this mission demanded by high and important 
considerations, bearing directly upon the special interests 
of the Union? In my humble opinion, it would have 
been a criminal dereliction of duty, on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive, to have declined the mission. I will preceed to 
present some of the objects of deep interest, inviting the 
vigilant attention ofthis Government, connected with the 
Congress at Panama. These Southern Republics, hav- 
ing a population of thirty millions, abounding in ail the 
means and resources of power—Mexico alone covering 
upon the map almost as much space as the United States, 
and bordering upon our Southern frontier—are bound to- 
gether by common feelings, common interests, and by so- 
lemn treaties, offensive and defensive. Can we shut our 
eyes upon the period when, in the course of human 
events, collisions of interests, and jarrings of policy, may 

lace us at issue with some or all of them? Do we 
derive, from these considerations, no motive to meet them 
in discussion, upon subjects connected with our present 
_and future relations with them? May not the present oc- 
easion, if judiciously employed, result in the adjustment 
ofa uniform commercial policy, upon a fixed basis, that 
may postpone, if not entirely prevent, collision on this 
fruitful subject of war? Ifthe aid of our advice and ex- 
perience can improve the political or moral condition of 
the Southern States, are we not bound, in reference to our 
own interests, to afford them the aid of both? May not 
out Ministers, by argument or persuasion, exert a power- 
ful influence’ in preventing schemes being devised and 
matured, detrimental to our interests, both commercial 
and political? These general considerations would, of 
themselves, afford an adequate. motive, to my mind, for 
the mission. There’are some specific objects, however, 
zin which we havea deep interest, that will form subjects 
of discussion in the Congress, The documents before us 
disclose a fixed purpose, on the. part of the Southern Re- 
it s, to assail Spain, through Cuba and Porto Rico. 
‘his. purpose has only been delayed at our éarnest solici- 
‘the subject is for discussion at the proposed 
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. Upresume there canbe but one sentiment upon this: 
= subjectiin this Union. -Tt is demanded of this Govern- 
- ment, by every ‘consideration . of self-preservation—the 


great law of nature, and paramount to all: other law—by 
our interests, and by humanity, not to suffer the preseng 
condition of Cuba to be altered. If this island is revoly: 
tionized, and they are separated from the Spanish Go: 
vernment, what are to be the consequences? Another . 
St. Domingo tragedy is to be acted over again. “The 
power goes into the hands of the black population, at the 
sacrifice and extermination of the whites. - Anarchy, can: 
fiscation, and confusion, ensues. An export trade of'six: 
ty millions, in which we have a deep stake, is annihilated, 
The commerce of this country receives a deep and last: 
ing wound. I will not pretend to fancy a picture of the 
effects of such an event upon the safety and tranquillity of 
the slave-holding States bordering on the Atlantic. Afe 
these States prepared to tolerate another Hayti, altiost at 
their threshold’? I answer, as a Representativé of a 
slave-holding State, Vo. Again, look to the position of 
Cuba, in relation to the Gulf of Mexico, the mouth ofthe 
Mississippi, and the rivers to the East emptying into’ the 
Gulf. Whether conquered by the Southern Republics, 
and held for their joint concern, or conquered by’ any 
strong naval Power in Europe, it would afford the means 
of sealing up the commerce of one-third of the territory of 
this Union. Iask this Committee—I appeal especially tg 
the gentlemen of the Valley of the Mississippi, to.siy 
whether they are disposed quietly to acquiesce either in 
the emancipation of this Island, with its present popula. 
tion, or to the more probable event—its conquest by thé 
Southern Republics upon joint concern? In the hands of 
any strong naval Power, especially in the hands. of the. 
leagued Republics, it is destined to be the apple of dis- 
cord to this country. Is not the mission to Panama, inte- 
lation to this subject alone, necessary——nay, is it not abso- 
lutely demanded by a due regard to our safety and inter: 
ests? At that Congress this matter is to be discussed and: _ 
settled. Ought not the voice of this nation there to be. 
heard, employing, first, argument and persuasion, to di- 
vert them from their purpose? If these. means fail, go- 
lemn protest; and, if this be ineffectual to stay them, the. 
time will then have arrived for us to act. The present 
state of our negotiations with Mexico furnishes another - 
argument in favor of this mission. A discrepancy in the 
basis upon which our commercial relations with-her Sou- 
thern neighbors is to stand, would be deeply to be deplor- 
ed, and must necessarily lesd to unpleasant and perplex- 
ing results. The Congress at Panama affords the most 
promising opportunity of attaining the object of uniformi- 
ty as well as reciprocity. Backed, as we sball be, by 
those with whom we have concluded commercial arrange- 
ments, it is hardly credible that Mexico will still adhere 
toa principle, to us inadmissible, and not insisted upon 
by any other party. There are many other subjects of 
interest to this nation, that might be enumerated. Lhave, 
however, presented enough to satisfy every dispassionate 
man, that this mission is demanded by sound policy. 1 
have examined this subject with anxiety, to come to a just 
conclusion—an anxiety proportioned to the appalling ad- 
monitions of threatening danger and ruin; that we have 
heard from another quarter. I have come to an honest 
and dispassionate conclusion, to vote for the. mission. 
Whether this conclusion, be wise or not, time will deter- 
mine. Iit should lead to entangling alliances’ with the 
nations of this continent or elsewhere, [shall deplore the 
error of my judgment. But, if such should be the result, 
the vigilance of the Senate must slumber—upon them 
will rest the responsibility: They hold the corrective 
and preventive power. This much is cértain—the au- 
thors of such a policy will be hurled from their high 
places, and_consigned, by af indignant People, to 2 just 


_reprobation. 


“> One word moreas to the amendmient of my friend from 
Delaware... I respond, Mr. Chairman, to almost every sen- 
it cambe so modified 


timent in thet amendment; and, if 
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as to meet my entire views, I shall hereafter be prepared 
to give it my decided vote : for it will be recollected that, 
only a few days: ago, I explicitly declared that I was op- 
posed to every thing in the shape of a pledge. I will not 
consent to. give such a pledge, either in reference to my 
own country, or to the Southern Republics themselves. 
But, at the same time, unless circumstances shall produce 
an important change, whenever any of the powerful na- 
tions of Europe shall attempt to seize upon Mexico, I 
am disposed not to view such an attempt with indiffer- 
ence, and I will use my utmost influence to rouse the na- 
. tion, in such a case, to interpose our military power. 1 
will never suffer Mexico to be seized by any Power of 
Europe, immediately under my observation, without mak- 
ing an effort to prevent it. 

Mx. WICKLIFFE then obtained the floor, and moved 
thatthe Committee rise—but withdrew his motion at the 
request of A f 
s Mr. BUCHANAN, who said he wished to offer a reso- 
lution, He did not intend, at present, to enter into any 
discussion upon the subject. His friend from Delaware 
(Mr. McLane) had mainly expressed his sentiments upon 
the subject. . Fhe gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Wensrer) had ‘objected to the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Delaware, that it was attaching a con- 
dition to the resolution reported by the Committee of Fo- 
reign Relations, unknown to ihe Constitution of the coun- 
try, and might be considered as an instruction from this 
House to our Ministers at Panama. To obviate this ob- 

` jection, upon the intrinsic force of which he would not 
' now express an opinion, he should offer the resolution 
which he would read to the Committee : 

..“ Resolved, That, whilst this House regard the Repub- 
lics of this continent with the warmest feelings of sympa- 
thyand friendship, and could not view with indifference 
the hostile interposition of any European Power against 
their Independence; yet they deem it inexpedient to de 

part from. the long setded policy. of this country, by en- 
tering into an alliance, offensive or. défensive, with any 
nation, by which the People of the United States would 
deprive themselves of the power freely to act, in any cri- 
sis, in such a manner as their own honor and policy may, 
at the time, dictate.” 

The Committee then rose-—and in the House the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. BUCHANAN was ordered to be 
printed, 

And then the House adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, Aprit 5, 1826. 
MISSION TO PANAMA. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. STEVENSON, of Virginia, in the Chair, on | 
the report of the Committee of Foreign Relations, which 
concludes with a resolution proposing to send Ministers 
to Panama ; the amendment offered by Mr. McLayez, of 
Del. being also under consideration. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, of Kentucky, rose and said, he did 
not know that he could say any thing upon the subject 
worthy the attention of the Committee; if, however, 
he should be unable to obtain their undivided attention, 
he had a right to expect from the members that silence 
necessary to enable him, in his own way, respectfully to 
submit the reasons which influenced him to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the question upon which the House is 
called upon to vote, is not only novel and unprecedented 
in its character, but it has been presented to us in an as- 
pect imposing, and, I might say, captivating, (and, if I 
am not wholly mistaken in my views of it,) delusory. The 
objects proposed to be accomplished, new and untried 
by this Government—objects, some of which, if accom- 
plished, in the mode originally contemplated by those! 
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who have presented us the invitation to this Congress, 
put at hazard the prosperity, peace, and happiness, of 
this country. 

This measure, Mr. Chairman, has excited more interest 
and feeling, he would not say than it deserved, but more 
than any question which has been presented to the de- 
liberations of Congress since I have had the honor of a 
seat in this House. In some quarters, a feverish anxiety 
for its accomplishment had manifested itself, It has been 
thrown upon the public attention with all the fascinations 
of diplomacy ; it has béen presented to the People as a 
mission to aid and cherish the cause of freedom ; it has ad- 
dressed itself to our national pride and glory; it has nof 
been examined in all its bearings upon the settled and safe 
policy of this Republic. When so investigated, it cannot 
obtain the deliberate approbation of the judgment of the 
nation, This isa Government emphatically based upon 
public opinion ; and, upon all questions of expediency, 
that opinion, when deliberately expressed, should be re- 
spected and obeyed. It should be the rule by which 
every statesman should be governed—it is the only safe 
one ; and he who disregards it, is unfit to legislate for a 
free People. 

When I speak of public opinion, sir, I mean. that en- 
lightened judgment which belongs to the great mass of 
the American People ; I do not mean that heated efferves- | 
cence which is produced by the editors of newspapers, ` 
and which is again retailed by self-sufficient politicians in 
taverns and levees. 

Mr. Wicxutrre said, he respected the press. It was 
the great organ of public opinion, But when it is used as 
the instrument by which men, of great public and private 
virtues, are denounced ‘as an unprincipled faction ;* 
when it begins to call hard names, and burn incense un- 
der the nose of men in power, it forfeits that respect which 
is necessary from the community to perpetuate its use- 
fulness. 

When the measure recommended by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs was first announced by the President, in 
his message to Congress, Mr. Wicxuirre said, like many 
others, not understanding the precise character of the 
Congress, its powers, and tendency, and probable conse- 
quences to this country, his first impressions were favoras 
ble to it. We were told by the President, that, “among 
the measures which have been suggested to them by the 
new relations with one another, resulting from the recent 
changes in their condition, is that of assembling, at the 
Isthmus of Panama, a Congress, at which each of them 
should be represented, to deliberate upon subjects impor- 
tant to the welfare ofall. The Republic of Colombia, of 
Mexico, and of Central America, have already deputed 
Plenipotentiaries to such a meeting, and they have invit- 

d the United States to be also represented there by their 
Ministers. The invitation has been accepted, and Minis- 
ters, on the part of the United States, will be commission- 
ed to attend at those deliberations,” &c. &c. The mes. 
sage, upon every other topic cennected with our relations, 
whether foreign or domestic, was lucid and able. Upon 
this subject, all must admit it to be deficient. It did not 
specifically define the nature and character of this Con- 
gress, its powers, and mode of action. The People of 
the United States, ever alive to the success of liberty, in 
whatever clime or country she struggles; and believing 
this measure calculated to promote and cheer its success, 
without jeopardizing her abode in this her own land, saw 
no cause to oppose this measure. He said, he himself had 
viewed it, at first, in that aspect. He had considered it 
merely a meeting of diplomatic agents. He had not 
read the treaties which created it; and, as a measure of 
the Administration, having for its objects diplomatic re- 
sults, he had not condemned it. But, when documents, 
connected with this subject, had been submitted to our 
inspection, and been carefully examined by him, his first 
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impressions had been changéd. He had examined the gentleman from Delaware, he could see no objection gy: | 
message of the President and the documents which accom- | far as it might be proper to express our opinion; but tha’. 
panied it, with as sincere a desire to lend the sanction of | he thought it improper toannex it, by way of amendime | 
his judgment to the measure, as ever did poor sinner read | to the resolution of the committee. wos cata Ae 
the pagesof Revelation, to fix and confirm his faith. He! {Mr. Wenster explained. He had said, that, inthe” 
was unable to succeed. And the more he examined the | greater part of the sent:ments contained in-the amend, 
question, and stripped it of that mask which is incident to | ment, he entirely concurred; but there were some pose 
diplomacy, the more he became convinced of the danger- | tions in it to which he had decisive objections,] © oo, 
ous tendency of some of the objects contemplated by this} Mr, WIcKLIFFE proceeded. 1 was not disposed to mis 
Congress, connected with our own immediate and future | understand the gentleman ; and as he did not, yesterday, | 
interests. And if, in the opinion of any one, he should | apprize us of any particular portion of the resolution: tg: | 
fall under the dreadful denunciation of having united him- | which he objected, I understood him as assenting to thé. | 
self with the “unprincipled faction,” in this or the other | whole. He does not now say to. what “portions of ithe 
House, to thwart the just measures of the Administration, | has decided opjections.” [Mr. Wersrer here farther é&& 
he should appeal to the enlightened judgment of his con- | plained. With respect to the general tone of the remarks 2 
stituents, to whom he was accountable for all his acts here, | of the gentleman from Delaware, on the wisdom of nian: 

and ask them, upon an impartial review of his past life, | taining a neutral policy, or the impropriety of departing’ 

to pronounce upon his course, With them, he knew he | from it, he entirely concurred ; but the adoption- of the 
should meet a liberal indulgence ; and if they, upon an! amendment, in any form, woulkl go to change the whole 3 

examination of all the documents, disapproved the course | course of our diplomacy, and particularly to affect’one . 
subject of vital interest to the country—he. meant the 
policy of the United States with respect to Cuba.” The 
amendment is entirely adverse to the ground taken by the) 7 


he had pursued, he felt satisfied they would award to him 
honesty of purpose, and a devotedness to the political in- 


stitutions of our common country. 

Since the gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. McLayz,) | American Government on that subject, not only in-their 
had submitted his amendment, and favored the committee | correspondence with the South American Governments, 
with his views and reasons for so doing, Mr. WICKLIFFE | but also with the Courts of Europe. The amendment: 
said he felt himself relieved from much of that dread re- | says that no subject shall be discussed which may, in-any | 
sponsibility which he had before assumed. He was pleas- | wise, commit our neutral relations. How, then, can this” 
ed to find his views of this subject in concert with those | declaration of ours respecting Cuba—tI mean the declar 4 
of that gentleman, so distinguished for his talents, and so | tion that we cannot, with indifference, see that Isiind:. ’ 
justly entitled to, and enjoying, the confidence of this | pass into the hands of any other Power than Spaii—be J 
House. ee ; , discussed, if this amendment prevails? It is- with that.” 
_ This committee is called upon to give an expression of | part of the amendment that Ido not concur.) o0 07 
its opinion as to the expediency of the mission. It is call- Mr. Wicxurrre resumed. Sir, this remark of the ge 
ed upon to do this, not by the report and resolution upon | tleman did not escape my attention yesterday, and: dof 
your table alone, but by the President himself, in his mes- | not mean that it shall to-day. When I said thatthe gen -` 
sage to this and the other House. With the understand- | tleman from Massachusetts acquiesced in the sentiments ` 
ing of this House, expressed by its vote, as is contained | of the amendment, I referred more particularly to that part: 
in the amendment of the gentleman from Delaware, he | of it which declares that our Ministers, who may becom 
thought the mission expedient : without it, he deemed it! missioned to attend the Congress at Panama, ought not to 
ahexpecient and fraught with danger. If it should be | be authorized to discuss, cousider, or consult, upon “any. | 
thought by this committee, as has been asserted by the | proposition of alliance, offensive or defensive, between! 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wauster) and the | this country and any of the Spanish American Govem- | 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Power) that the amend- | ments, or any stipulation, compact, or declaration, bind- 
ment interferes with the constitutional power of the Exe- | ing the United States, in any way, or to any extent, to re 
cutive eg aegis over the foreign relations of the coun- | sist interference from abroad with the domestic concerns 
try 5 ad by re there may be any interference, it has been | of the aforesaid Governments. Edo not anderstand hin 
i by ee one ee een and now imposed upon |as avowing his dissent to this portion of the. resolution: 

t resolution of the committee. We are | I do not believe there isa R sentative upon this floor’ 
, $ A A . Areare eve there is a Representative upon this toor 
aen. upon by the committee to say, that this mission is | who is bold enough to avow his wish to the world, that 
expedient, Suppose a majority of this House shall say | these subjects shall be discussed, considered, and the al- 
that they oe eee it inexpedhent : for if they have aj liancé formed. If it is not proper to form the alliance, 
ng Bt he ve a a itis expedient, they certainly have the | why entertain a discussion ? Jf the gentleman fron Mas- 
ngl es e natat 4s inexpedient, The one is no more ! sachusetts desires to leave our Ministers free tovdiscuss | 
an inter erence with the Executive power than the other : | the subject of the contemplated invasion, or probable 
eS pare a righi to vote that it is inexpedient in toto, | transfer of Cuba—and the amendment, in his judgment, 
inten Te 4 eee ng - say, for some of the objects Í precludes the consideration of that topic-—we will assent 
conten Pe » it is expedient; for others, that it is not. | to any modification of it, so that you Keep us free from 
But wie muar express my unqualified dissent to the doc- ; the other subjects ; whenever it is proper to discussthem, 
` ploded from the Pith a a doctrine long since ex- here, in this House, is the proper place. Sena 
pocer polities-of this House, and which, if Tami © Again: the gentleman says, it i stitutional for 
not mistaken, received: its vital stab i HEr ee a 
avis andi ke jaan oe Bats pi ote Ries twenty-six years! this House to interfere im this form. with the Executive 
; itation now z rets conte ask hi 
eas Servet ia 10W. > <<} powers of the Government. I would ask him whether 
5 1 boid it to be Within the power of this House + itis its | this House has never, on any former occasion, expres 
duty, upon all fit occasions, to pronounce the judgment of | its opinion with regard sur forei ations? Wh 
‘the People upon mea: H i ; S Ei pinion with regard to our foreign relations? Whe- 
cople upon measures; perfected or contemplated, | ther it never eded so far as ead of the Ex- 
touching the f lati A : a ated, ver proceeded so far as to go ahead of the Ex 
E oT k he foreign re lations of the United. States : more | ecutive Department ? And when I speak of the Execu- 
jay Upon a measure ‘which conténiplatés a radical | tive Department, in reference i lations, Ì 
an inroad upon the long established and setti e Į ent, in reference to our foreign relations | 
policy ofthis Government + for ach T belies and settled | wish to be understood as including the Senate as a very 
“the present one to be. 10r such, J belteve in my soul, ere portion of that department. Upon this, as sA 
ay an Eid a a aoe eee “ton all othe eae i sentinels 
<7 The gentleman from“ Massachusetts (Mr. WEnsten) Stier mittere, sl re the sentina phr 
told üs upon “yesterday, that, to the amendments of Leben he watch towers of State sovereignty; out of whom 
Se upan yesterday, that, € amendments of the:}Ido not believe there can be formed an “ unprincipled 
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faction.” Did-not the gentleman himself call upon the 
last Congress, by resolution, to express its opinion upon 
the course tle Executive ought to pursue toward the 
Greeks, who were struggling for the establishment of 
civil and religious liberty ? The history of the proceed- 
ings of this House in reference to the South American Re- 
publics, in reference to this very mission, furnishes ample 
authority for the propriety of the present course. 

"When this subject was under the secret consideration of 
another. department, and by some unknown tongue it had 
been whispered that danger attended its pilgrimage, that 
a Report had been made by a-certain committee hostile to 
it, then it was thought by some gentlemen upon this flor 
tobe the right, and within the Constitutional power of this 
House, to call for information to enable us to vote under- 
standingly upon the resolution submitted by the gentle- 
man ftom Pennsylvania, (Mr: Mixer) approving this mis- 
sion. Then it was I heard the language from a certain 
quarter, that, ‘tif another department of this Government 
were tardy in the performance of their duty, it was the 
; dtity of this House to.express its opinion, and catise public 
. Sentiment to-react upon that department.” I did not then 

sanction, nordo-E-now: sanction, the propriety of -the 
‘course then pursued. - But things have changed ; another 
department bas now acted ; they haveapproved. Weare 

‘now called upon to approve; it is entirely right and con- 
“stitutional, to approve in the whole, but we cannot, say 
` gentlemen, accept from you a partial approbation of this 

measure ; * you must go the whole,” for, or against it. 

‘Fthink, Mr. Chairman, we have the power, and it is 
our duty to express our opinion now ; and, in doing so, F 
think we violate no constitutional power ofthe Executive; 
and we should be wanting in respect to him, wanting in 

_ our duty to our constituents, after all that has been said, 
Written, and done, upon this subject, not to express boldly 
` the opinion'we'entertain’ of this question, in language 
which will be understood ‘here and elsewhere. i 
“Mr. Chairman, I propose toexamine into the nature. and 
origin and powers of this Congress, so far as it relates to 

` the South American Republics themselves, and also in re- 
ference to other nations, and especially the United States. 

When the powers of this. Congress are understood, we 

will then consider some of the subjects which are pro- 

“posed to be discussed and settled ‘at this meeting. As 

early as 1818, (I speak from memory) a distinguished 

member of this House, now the second in the Cabinet, 
submitted to the Congress of the United States, a resolu. 
tion proposing to appropriate the funds to defray the ex- 
penses of a Minister to some one or two of these Repub-} 
lics, who, T believe, were as free from the dominion and 
power of old Spain then as now. The then administra- 
tion declared ‘the project visionary, wild, dangerous: a 
departure from-our settled neutral policy. The proposi- 
tion ffiled. “The-then’ administration were disposed to 
throw cold-water’ apon the ardor and. zeal displaved by 
the friends of South American liberty in this House. 1 
need not stop hére to tell you, Mr. Chairman, who com- 
posed the administration then. 1 will not say, that there | 
then ‘existed in that administration, a disposition in the 
breast of any one member to-do the distinguished indivi- | 
dual to whom T’havé just: alluded, the slighicst injustice. | 
His efforts in favor of South America were not cheered | 
by the men then in power + and his policy did not fail to | 
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meet its denunciation from the press. 
denunciation the greater effect, it was not overlooked in 
Fourth of July orations. In 1821, what was the opinion 
then entertained by our present Chief Magistrate, in re. 
ference to the foreign policy of this country? He feel- 
ingly proclaims, “She has abstained from’ the interfer- 
ence in the concerns of others, even when the conflict 
has been for principles to which she clings as to the last 
vital drop which visits the heart.” Whenever the 
standard of freedom and independence has been or shall . 
be unfurled, there will her heart, her benedictions, and 
her prayers be. But she goes not abroad in search of 
monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher to the free 
dom and independence of all; she is the champion and 
vindicator only of her own.” Sir, this is the attitude I 
wish her to occupy now. ` She will hail the cause of frec- 
dom and independence wherever it appears, with her be- 
nedictions and with her prayers; but I would have her 
go abroad after no monsters to subdue. I would have her 
only the champion of her own rights. The efforts of the 
present Secretary of State, in behalf of the Southern Re- 
publics, were continued and zealous. That they were 
the offspring of a philanthropic heart, devoted to liberty, 
no one doubted. In 1822, the Executive of the Unitéd 
States took the first decisive step toward the recognition 
of the Independence of the South American Govern- 
ments, and that, sir, mark it, by soliciting the opinions of 
the Representatives of the People, as to its propriety, be- 
fore he appointed his Ministers. 

This Congress at Panama had then, or very soon there. 
after, engrossed the attention of that master spirit of Co- 
lombia, whose valor, patriotism, and devotion, to the cause 
of Freedom and Independence, has gained for him the 
name of the Washington of the South. To the final and 
permanent success of the Revolution in the Spanish Co- 
lonies, this Confederated Congress of belligerent nations 
was necessary and proper. With the objects contem- 
plated to be attained by it, the United States, as'a neu- 
tral power, had nothing to do. And hence we find that, 
in all the treaties between those different Republics creat- 
ing this Congress and defining its powers, there is io’ pro- 
vision made or contemplated for the participation of the 
United States in its deliberations. It is true that, as early 
as May, 1823, we seemed to have received some unofficial 
intimation that we were to be called upon to preside at 
this Congress ; but, not until after the message of Presi- 
dent Monroe, of 1823, had superinduced the belief, in 
some of these Republics, that the United States had 
“pledged themselves to make cause with them in case 
any other Power, united with Spain, should attempt to 
interfere with their independence or form of govem- 
ment,” do we hear of any determination, officially, to in-. 
vite us to take part (not “ to preside”) in the delibera: 
tions of this Congress. ra : 

I will not stop here to inquire how our Cabinet at 
home, or its fanctionaries abroad, have countenanced the 
idea that this nation had so pledged itself ; “but Fam war- 
ranted in saying that Mr. Poinsett, our Minister near Mex- 


But to give to that 


} ico, has, in his official language, contributed much toward 


that impression, and 1 am unable to find that the lan. 
guage which he thus held has been disapproved by ‘the 
Executive.*. The invitation is now given and accepted; 
and it ought notto escape the attention of this committee, 


* Mr. Clay, invhis letter of instructions to Mr. 

“ You will bring to’ the notice of the Mexican 
to their Conevess, on the 2d “December, 1823, 
relations of Europe and America. 
Hot, henceforth, to be considered 
asserted in the message, is, «tl 
Powers, we siiould regard 
“any portion of. this Hemisphere.” - 


as subjects 


Poinsett, our Minister to Spain, uses the following language : 

Government the message of the late President of the United States 
asserting certain important principles of inter-continental law in the 
The first principle asserted in that message is, that ‘the American Continents are 
for future colonization by any European Powers’ ( 
‘that; while we-do not desire to interfere in Europe with the political system of the Alhed 
as dangerous to oùt péace and safety any attempt on their part to'extend their system to 


The other principle 


= Again, invhis official letter of 9th November, to Mr. Poinsett, Mr. Clay uses the following language © “No Tonger” 


Vor. He—129 
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that the invitation has only been given by three of these 
Republics, whose representatives are expected to com- 
pose this Congress. Given by a minority of those States, 
what is to be the result, if the other Republics, who have 
not invited us to this political banquet, shall object to our 
Ministers’ taking their seats at this national board? Would 
it not have been better to have waited until we were in- 
_yited by at least a majority, if not all of these nations ? 
No, sir; we have displayed an eagerness, and an impa- 


- ‘tience; in the acceptance of this partial invitation, as if we 


were afraid that it might be withdrawn. We have deter- 
mined to go there, blind-folded, as invited guests, for our 
conduct to be regulated by “modes of action,” of which 
we know nothing, and about which we, in all probability, 
never will know any thing. We were invited, sir, be- 
cause of a belief by these nations, that we stood pledged 
to make common cause with them, if the contingency 
happened ; and, but for this belief, we should not have 
been thus honored, and, as some suppose, complimented, 
by the invitation. 


What was the opinion of the last administration, of this 


Congress? Mr. Adams shall speak for himself. In his 
letter of instructions to Mr. Anderson, in May, 1823, he 
says: “ Dr. Gual told Mr. Todd, that the proposals had 
been made by the Portuguese Government, at Lisbon, to 
Colombia, for a general confederacy of all America, North 
and South, together with the Constitutional Government 
of Portugal and Spain, asa counterpoise to the European 


: Holy Alliance ; but he said they had been rejected on ac- 


count of their European aspect.” And again: “So far 
as the proposed Colombian confederacy has for its object 
acombined system of total and unqualified independence 
of Europe, to the exclusion of all partial compositions, 
of any one of the emancipated colonies with Spain, it will 
have the entire approbation and good wishes of the Unit- 
ed States, but will require no special agency of theirs to 
carry it into effect. So far as its purposes may be to con- 
cert a general system of popular representation, for the 
government of the several independent States, which are 
floating from the wreck of the Spanish power in America, 


People, as the rule of our conduct with and toward fo- 
reign nations, so well embodied and expressed in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Delaware. 

Sir, I will not detain the committee, by a minute re. 
ference to, and detail of, the documents, upon the subject 
of this invitation. It is signified to us, informally, (at their 
request) that it would be agreeable to know, if we would 
accept an invitation, if given. To this informal inquiry, 
the President answered, that, “ before such a Congress, 
however, assembled, it appeared to the President to be 
expedient to adjust, between the different Powers tu be 
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represented, several preliminary points, such as the sub- . 
jects to which the attention of the Congress wasto bedi. © 


rected, the nature and the form of the powers to be given 
to the diplomatic agents who were to compose it, and the 
mode of its organization and its action. If these prelimi- 
nary points could be arranged in a manner satisfactory to 


the United States, the Ministcrs from Colombia and Mex- : 


ico were informed, that the President thought that the 
United States ought to be represented at Panama.” 

It is enough for my purpose, that the President, upon 
the S0th of November, (only five days before the meeting 


of Congress) in the letter of acceptance which he directs < 


Mr. Clay to communicate, says, that ‘* there is not recog- 
nized so exact a compliance with the conditions on which 


the President expressed his willingness that the United : 


| States should be represented at Panama, as could have 


i been desired.” 


to accept” this invitation, until the meeting of Congress; 
when our opinions might be given, if called for, unshack- 
led by the acts of the Executive, in this precipitate ac- 
ceptance ; but, sir, 


stances, to approve the act. 
To enable us to approve or disapprove this measure 


gress, and the objects proposed to be accomplished by it. 


This, of itself, would have furnished ` 
ample ground for postponing his determination ‘at once } 


to determine whether it is expedient or inexpedient—we | 
must ascertain and settle upon the powers of this Con- ` 


: ble pledge of the President of the United States, in his message to Congress, of December, 1823.” 


the determination is made, and we » 
‘are called upon, under all these embarrassing circum 


To what source shall we look, whence to derive and set- | 


the United States will chcer it with their approbation, and | tle the powers of this assembly or Congress of nations! - 


speed with their good wishes its success. And, so far as | I answer, tothe treaties under and by which it has been 
its objects may be to accomplish a meeting af which the! created. yi 
United States may preside, to assimilate the polities of the | ments, in their letters of invitation, as to the powers of this 
South with those of the North, a more particular and defi- | Congress. They had furnished the President with the 
nite end proposed by this design, and of the means by | copies of the treaties, which alone conferred and defined 
which it is to be effected, will be necessary to enable us| the powers to be exercised by their Ministers, Plenipo- 
to determine upon our concurrence with it.” | tentiaries, Agents, Representatives—call them by what 

We have presented us now, by the Ministers of those : name you please, I care not. Itis not the name, Mr. 
Republics near our Government, “fa more particular and | Chairman, which gives the power. And here I protest 
definite end proposed by this design”—-“ the means by | against a resort to the opinions of newspaper editors, 
which it is to be effected,” are to be settled at Panama. | cither in this or any other country ; to the. opinions of the 
The opinion of Mr. Adams, in 1821, as to our foreign po- ! President, or his Secretary of State ; or to the opinions of 
licy, and his opinion of this Congress, in 1823, are such : the South American Ministers; in order to settle the 
as L approve. Men may change their opinions, but there | powers of this Congress, either among themselves, or a 
are. certain great principles which never change ; and | it relates to other Governments. It is to the treaties 


And hence I infer the silence of these Govern- 


among them I recognize those prescribed by the Father j alone—the organic law of this body—we. can look for its 


of his Country, in his Farewell Address to his beloved | powers, and the nature of them. ‘To the opinions of the 


. than about three months ago, when an invasion by France of the Island of Cuba was believed at Mexico, the United 


“Mexican Government promptly called upon the Government of the United States, through: you, to fulfil the memora- 


pata es guage or nsett, tere When the Mexican 
ister of Foreign Affairs was insisting upon the principle, that the United: States could not claim to be placed 
upon perfect commercial equality withthe Spanish Republics, Mr. Poinsett remarks, ‘ to these observations I replied, 


Mark the language of Mr. Poinsett, in his official intercourse with the Mexican Government : 


‘that, against the power of Spain, they [the South American Republics] have given sufficient proof that they require 


np aitader, and the United -States had pledged themselves not: to permit any other Power to interfere either with 
cir independence or form of government ; and. that, as, in event of such an attempt being made by the Powers of 


- Europe, we would be compelled to take the most active and efficient part, and to bear the brunt of the contest, it was 


than the other Republics of America, whose existence 


iot just that we should ‘be placed upon a less favorable footing. 
life.) 


awe were ready. to support at such hazards.’—( Note by Mr. Wi 


MOBT 
Arkin 5, 1826.] 
the subjects: of discussion, 


great respect, 
this Congress 


OF DEBATES 


and the subjects about 


powers of this Confederat- 


ed Congress of the South American States, Iwas forcibly 


impressed with the strong similitude between the powers į ber of land 
which are given to it, and the 


powers given by the Thir- 


teen States to the Old Congress, by the compact and arti- 
ètes of Confederation, under which we obtained our liber- 


ty and independence. 


And if gentlemen will pursue the 


analysis, they will find that F have stopped short. So far 


as Lhave gone, 


tent will pursue the subject. 


_ United States of America 
Confederacy. 
Articles of Confederation 
and perpetual : Union be- 
tween the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay, Rhode Tsland,and Pro- 
vidence Plantations, &e. 
The said States hereby 
- severally enter into a firm 
league of friendship with 
each other, for their com- 
mon defence, the security 
oftheir liberties, and their 
mutual and genera} welfare, 
_ binding themselves to assist 
cach other against all force 
offered, or attacks made up- 
on them, or any of them, 
upon account of religion, 
sovereignty, trade, or any 
other pretence whatever, 


2d. For the more conve- 
nient management of the ge- 
neral interests of the United 
States, Delegates shall be 
appointed, in such manner 
asthe Legislature shall di- 
rect, subject to be recalled 
at any time, &e. not less 
than two, nor more than se. 
ven, Delegates, 

The sovereign powers, 
granted by the ninth article 
of making peace and war, 
making treaties, 

“9th. The United States, 
in Congress assembled, shall 
also be the last resort on ap- 
peal, in all disputes and dif- 
ferences now subsisting, or 
which may hereatter arise, 
between two ormore States, 
concerning boundaries, ju- 
risdiction, or any other cause 
whatever, 


He would remark here, that, in 


‘formation of this Congress, 
ers of their Ministers, 


, permit me to call the attention of the 
Committee, under the hope that some 


one more compe- 


South Amerie States? Con- 
Sederacy. 

Treaty of perpetual Union 
and Confederation between 
the Republic of Colombia 
and the United Provinces of 
Central America. 


Freely contract a firm and 
constant friendship, and a 
permanent alliance, which 
shall be intimate and bind- 
ing, for their common de- 
fence, the security of their 
independence and liberty, 
and for their reciprocal 
and general good. They 
oblige themselves mutually 
to aid in repelling every at- 
tack or invasion from the 
enemies of cither, that may, 
in any wise, affect their po- 
litical existence. 


To cement the bonds of| 


union between the parties, 
&c. there shall be formed a 
Congress, composed of two 
Plenipotentiaries from each 
contracting party, with same 
formalities as Ministers, &c, 


Not granted. 


17th. That it may serve 
as a council of union in com- 
mon danger, as a faithful in- 
terpreter of public treaties, 
when difficulties may arise, 
and as an arbitrator and con- 
ciliator in their disputes and 
differences. 


the original design or 


all parties restricted the pow- 
Commissioners, or by whatever 
name they may call them: for it seems that 
appellation has been agreed upon, 


no specific 
It appears that the 


number of the Deputies is the same in all the Republics, 


and that we have confined ourselves 


in reference to some 


to the same number. 


of the powers of the old Confedera- 


Mission to Panama. 


President and Secretary, to the views of the Representa- | tion, 
tives of these Republics, as to what May or may not be | 
I would turn, as entitled to j 
and as binding authority. The powers of 
may be one thing, 
which it-may talk, is another. 
In my efforts to analyze the 
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and the new States, 
littte further ; 

Old Confederation of the 
United States. 


he would carry the parallel a 
South American States. 


Third article of treaty be- 
tween Colombia and Gu- 
atemala. 

This Congress shall fix 
the amount of land and na. 
val forces which each party 
shall furnish, in aid of the 
common cause. 

This compact and confe- 


To agree upon the num. 
forces, and to 
make requisitions from each 
State for its quota. 


Each State retains its sove- 
reignty, freedom, and inde- deration, &c. shall not, in 
pendence, any wise, affect the exercise 
i of national sovereignty of 
i either contracting party, in 
regard to its laws or form of 
Government, or its forcign 

relations, 


Tremarked, Mr. Chairman, that the treaties alone con- 
ferred the powers of this Congress, as a body to act. And 
they can do nothing as a Congress of Deputies, Ministers, 
or Representatives, which is not warranted by the stipu- 
lations under which and by which they were created. 
And as to all other purposes and things, which the fertile 
imaginations of gentlemen may suggest, they can do no- 
thing. They have not the powers to make treaties, as I 
will presently show. 

The President tells us, however, in his message to this 

; House, “that nothing can be transacted there obligatory 

| upon any one of the States to be represented at the meet- 

i ing, unless with the express concurrence of its own Re- 

| presentatives, nor even then, but subject to the ratification 

| of its constitutional authority at home.” And again, that 
it will “be in its nature diplomatic and consultative.” I 
| might ask here, if I could’ claim the right of an answer, 
| upon what evidence did he form this opinion? He atone 
| time deemed it very important, and required of these Re- 
publics to tell him * the nature and the form of the pow- 
ers to be given to the diplomatic agents who were to com- 
pose (this Congress) and the mode of its organization and 

l its action.” Has this been done? Ministers Plenipoten- 

i tiary are to be organized! and their mode of action to be 

‘settled! You are about to send Ministers to meet Minis- 

i ters of other Powers, and you require asa condition, pre- 

į cedent to your determination to send, that you shall be 

i informed “of the nature and the form” of the powers 
which are to be given to the Plenipotentiaries of those 

; Governments. These, however, are not furnished, ex. 

į cept they be in the treaties, And, all at once, this Con- 

į gress, which is to settle “ international and intercontinen- 

į tal law,” by its resolves and declarations, is merely cons 
sultative—an organized body of talkers—can do nothing 
binding upon one of the States, without the concurrence 
of its own Representatives, and not then, unless ratified in 

| the constitutional form at home. 

Sir, I deny the power of this Congress at Panama to 
make a treaty by which the foreign relations of these Re- 
publics are to be affected; and I will prove it by refer- 
ence to all the treaties themselves, and by reference to 
the advocates of this mission in another department of 
this Government, as it was then and there understood 
and considered, before it was sent forth to the world, 
preceded by the labored message of the President. All 
the treaties creating this Congress have the following re- 

| striction upon its powers : “This compact and confede 
ration shall not affect the exercise of national sovereignty 
of either contracting party, in regard to its laws or form 
of Government, or is foreign relations.” ¥f this Congtess 
cannot affect the foreign relations of either of the States, < 
how is it expected that they are to enter into treaty stipu- 

| lations with us, that free ships shall make free goods? 
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agree with us to abo- į 
How are they to fix 
rence to the 
>»? How are 
cal condition 


-How-can they, by treaty stipulation, 
lish private war upon. the ocean? — 
upon ‘a concert of measures having refe 
more effectual abolition of the slave trade 
they:to settle “the light in which the politi 
of the Island of Hayti is to be regarded ?”” ‘These are all 
matters which pertain to the rights of sovereignty, and af- 
fect the foreign relations of each State ; and on reference 
` to which this Congress is expressly inhibited from acting. 
These are all subjects which must be matter of treaty sti- 
pulation between each of the States ; and to make such 
. treaties, new and other powers must be given, wholly un- 
connected with this Congress. 

The advocates of this mission in the other House have 
favored the public with their views upon the subject, and 
Tam happy to find that, so far as relates to the source of f 
the powers of this Congress, and the nature of them, their | 
opinions coincide with my own. Mr. Jonxsrox, of Loui- | 
siana, and Mr. Rorurys, of Rhode Island, both concur in: 
the opinion it “‘can neither regulate commerce, nego- | 
tiate treaties, make war or peace.” : 

‘The Committee, upon their inguest after the powers of 
this Congress, when they were giving a quotation from its 
charter, in that article which restricts their acts, has omit- 
ted to give us the whole article. They thought it sufli- 
cient to tell us that this Congress could not affect, in any 

manner, the exercise of the national sovereignty, laws, 
and established form of Government, of the respective 
States; they deemed it unnecessary to add, in their quo- 
‘tation, the important words “or its foreign relations.” 
But, sir, the President tells us, and so does the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Affairs, that “ the powers of this Congress 
are merely consultative; they can do nothing obligatory 
upon any State, without the concurrence of its own Re- 
presentatives, and not even then, unless ratified in all its 
constitutional forms at home.”? Let us test this by the or- 
ganic law of this Congress. It is to “serve as a council 
of union in common danger, as a faithful interpreter of pub- 
lic treaties,” and as ‘an arbitrator and conciliator in their 
disputes.” A controversy arises between Colombia and 
Mexico about the construction of a treaty, which now ex- 
ists, or, which may hereafter be made ; this Congress is to 
settle it. How ? fask—by giving the opinions of its mem- 
bers seriatim, or by States?» They decide in favor of Co- 
lombia; will it be contended that this decision has no 
binding effect upon Mexico or Colombia until it is ratified 
by. those Governments ‘in all its constitutional forms ?” 

Again: ‘This Congress shall fix the amount of land and 
nayal forces which the respective parties are to furnish, in 
the further prosecution of the war against their common 
enemy. Itis so fixed by the resolve, judgment, or de- 
cree of this Congress. They say Colombia shall furnish 
10,000 men, and Guateniala 5,000, for instance. Is this 
to have no binding effect until ‘ratified in all the consti- 
tutional forms at home /?” 

What was the practice of our Congress under the Old 
Gonfederation? They fixed and settled upon the quota of 
meénawhich each State wasto furnish, and, by resolve, made 

‘ their requisition upon all the respective States. , 
When the Emperor Alexander was made the umpire 
between this. Government and that of England, in case 
¿ofany misunderstanding of certain parts of the treaty of 
Ghent, and he made: known his decision, had it no bind- 
ing effect upon the two Goyernments ?. Was his judgment 
aanse, and consented to by the Senate: of the: United 
“a Af wé go into this Congress, Mr. Chairman, we are com- 
ilg O submit all difficultics. which may arise about 
entices, made or to be made with these Powers, to 
j z They. arë. to- become- the expouriders of 
Ww of these United States, and, if it were 
other danger but this, £ would not enter 


“Rot to. avoid-any. 
i kas B-member.. 


This meeting is called a Congress, it is-truesandaiye 
term, in.the opinion of gentlemen, may have different sige : 
nifications. If I were called upon to christen‘it, Twou? 
call ita Council of Deputies from belligerent nations. tg 
consult upon belligerent purposes; a Committee of Päh.: 
lic Safety, (a term of familiar use in our Revolutionary: > 
struggle} placed upon the watch-tower to sound thé:ap. 
proach of danger, and to point out the policy and measures 
to be pursued by the joint efforts of these sovereign States: 
in the war which they wage for self-government andhe | 
berty; to designate the means to be employed.” Andit. 
is to this Congress we, as neutrals, have been invited 
a member, to settle principles of international ‘and inte... 
continental law ; to make commercial treaties,’ Weare 
told that this Congress cannot even consult aboutachange: 
in their own form of Government; that is their owndo: 
mestic concern; yet the President tells us that.“ the Con. 
gress of Panama is believed to present a fair cceasion for 
urging upon all the new nations of the South, the just and: 
liberal principles of religious liberty.” A aE Ara 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, presented:the opinion which 
I entertain of the original purposes of this Congress’ and“ 
its powers.. I have also said something of the nature and 
of the objects of the invitation to, and acceptance by this: 
Government, to send Representatives to it. I have dong’ 
this for the purpose of establishing the position; that the. 
objects and purposes of this meeting ofthe Spanish na: 
tions were purely belligerent; and it never was: seridusly’ 
contemplated, until recently, that the United States were 
to participate in its councils. Bees 

I bave endeavored to analyze its powers, for the: pur 
pose of showing that, at this Congress, it never was.con- : 
templated until recently—aye, sir, very recenily—we could” 
make commercial treaties, settle national lawy &e, cButif 
in this opinion I shall be mistaken, and it shall be the opi. 
nion of this Committee that the new aspect given to this 
Congyess be correct, that it can make treaties. of com: 
merce and navigatiun, and scttle principles of nationaland 
‘intercontinental’ law, permit me to inquire intothe na © 
ture ofthe subjects proposed to be discussed and settled” 
there. As to treaties of commerce and navigation, they 
are thrown into this subject as make-weight.. We have: ` 
already formed with the principal of those Powers such. 
treaties as we desire. We do not wish to change them, 
and if we did, have we not resident Ministers at these Go- 
vernments, to make new treaties, or change old ones? I 
dismiss this part of the subject. G 

I remarked, some time since, as my opinion,but forthis 
interesting American system of resistance, and-anti-colo- 
nization, &c. we should not have been honored. with this 
invitation. 1 believe it, sir. And as the grounds. upon 
which {found that opinion, I refer to the decuments which’ 
we have upon our tables. What are they? They shall 
speak for themselves. 

Bear in mind, sir, that Mr. Clay, in his first communi- 
cation to the Ministers of these Republics, informs them 
that it is necessary to settle, among the nations who are 
to compose this Congress, some preliminary points, such 
as “the nature. and the form of the powers of the diplo: 
matic agents,” &e.; and ®the subjects to. which the at- 
tention of the Congress was to be directed.” Remem 
ber, also, that these Governments had been apprized, nay 
sir, one of ‘your accredited Ministers. had been especially 
instructed to “bring to the notice of the Mexican Gover- 
ment the Message of the late President of the United 7 
States to their Congress, on the 2d December, 1823”. 
What other means were employed, by other men, to si. 
perinduce the belief that the United States and Spanish 
American States “* were of accord as to resistance,” 1 know 


not. . These Governments, when called upon, to disclose: 


the. objects for which. we were invited, place this subject», 
of resistance and co-operation ‘in the front rank. an ar 
lazar; in his letter of the 2d of November, 1828, sy? 
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. teThe manner in which all colonization of European Pow- ed and instructed upon all questions likely to arise in the 


ers, on. the “American Continent, shall be resisted, and 
their interference in. the present contest between Spain 
and her former Colonies prevented, are other points of 
great interest. Were it proper, an eventual alkiance, 
case these events should occur, (which is within the range 
of possibilities) and the treaty, of which no use should be 
made, until the casus federis. should happen, to remain 
secret ; or, if this should seem premature, @ convention so 
anticipated, would be different means.to secure the same 
end, of preventing foreign influence. Thisis a matter of 
immediate interest to the American States that are at war 
with: Spain, and is in accordance with the repeated. de- 
elarations and protests of the Cabinet at Washington. 
The conference held on this subject being confidential, 
would increase mutual friendship and promote the rè- 
spective interests ofthe parties.” Again; Mr. Obregon 
to Mr. Clay, uses the following language : 

“The Government of the undersigned apprehends that, 
as the Powers of America are of accord as to resistance, it 
behooves them to discuss the means of giving to that re- 
sistance all possible force, that the evil may be met, if it 
cannot be. avoided. And the only means of accomplishing 
this object is, by.a previous concert as to the mode in 
. which each of them shall lend its co-operation : for, other- 
wise, resistance would operate but partially, and in a 
manner much less certain and effective. 

‘¢ The opposition to colonization in America by the Eu- 
ropean Powers will be another of the questions which 
may be discussed, and which is in like predicament with 
the foregoing. 

“*After these two principal subjects, the Representa- 
tives of the United States may be occupied upon others, 
to which the existence of the new States may give rise,” 
&c. He concludes his: letter of invitation with an em- 
phatic request, that the United States wiil “ send Repre- 
sentatives to the Congress. at Panama, with authorities as 
aforesaid, and with express instructions in. their. credentials 
upon the two principal questions.” 

Mr: Cañas, in his letter, uses the following language : 
‘The Government of Central America, &c. as early as the 
year 1821, was sensible of the importance to the indepen- 
dent nations of this Continent, of a general Congress of 
their Representatives, at some central point, which might 
consider upon and adopt the best plan for defending the 
States of the new world from foreign aggression ; and by 
treaties of alliance, commerce, and friendship, raise them 
to'that elevation of wealth and power which, from their 
resources, they may aitain. It also acknowledged that, as 
Europe had formed a continental system and held a Con- 
gress, whenever questions affecting its interests were to 
be discussed, America should forma system for itself, 
and assemble, by its Representatives, in Cortez, whenever 
circumstances of necessity and great importance should 
demand it.” -Imanother part of the same letter, he says, 
this. “ Congress.is to’be formed for the purpose of pre- 
serving the territorial integrity, and firmly establishing 
the-absolute independence of each of the American Re- 
publics.” All three of these gentlemen expressly declare 
that itis not expected or desired that the United States 
are to do any thing by which their neutrality is to be com- 
promitted. Thus I have given you the substance of the 
invitations, and the important:subjects which are to be 
discussed and settled at Panama. Ihave given you the 
very terms employed. by the Ministers themselves. We 
are to send Ministers, ** with express instructions in their 
credentials. upon these two:principal questions.” _With 
these specific -declarations and expectations, thus made 
and entertained by these Governments, the President, 
“at once, to manifest the sensibility of the United States 
to whatever concerns the prosperity of the American he- 
misphere,”’ accepts this invitation, and informs these Span- 
ish Republics, that his Ministers ‘will be fully empower- 


ot 
inj 


i 


Congress, on subjects in which the nations of America 
have a common interest.” What are the subjects admit- 
ted by all parties, in which the American nations have a 
common interest? It isonly necessary to recur to the 
documents just quoted, to designate them to be resistance 
to all European interference in favor of Spain against her 
Hate colonies. Resistance against European colonization ! 
Will any member of this Committee, with this evidence 
staring him in the face, be bold enough to say, that it is 
not expected new by these Governments—that it was not 
contemplated by the Executive—that these two subjects 
were to be discussed and settled, and that in the mode 
suggested by Mr. Obregon, ‘by a previous concert as to 
the mode in which each of themshall lend its co-opera- 
tion ;? or, as Mr. Salazar more cautiously suggests, by 
‘an eventual alliance,” and “the treaty to remain se- 
cret,” until the casus federis shall happen, or by ‘a con- 
vention so anticipated 2”? 

Here we are met by the imposing argument of the ad- 
vocates of this measure. ‘* The President, his Secretary 
of State, and all the Spanish Ministers, declare that nothing 
is to be said or done at Panama which is to affect. our 
neutral relations; that he will not form this eventual al- 
liance. And will you not have confidence in the Execu- 
tive ?? This argument would have addressed itself with 
more force to my mind if the President and Secretary of 
State, in their letters of acceptance, had have notified 
these Governments that the subject ofan alliance eventual, 
a secret treaty, or any ‘‘convention anticipated,” by 
which we were to be bound in honor, or any other mode, 
to take part with the South and Spanish Republics, in 
case Spain called to her aid the most potent or most con- 
temptible power of Europe, could not be the subject of 
discussion or adjustment at Panama. This, however, was 
not done, and our Executive stands committed by his ac- 
ceptance, to discuss this subject : and he has told us that 
he will not, however, form any treaty there which will be 
binding upon this nation, “without the concurrence of 
our Ministers, nor even then, unless it be ratified in the 
constitutional form at home.” , 

ILunderstand the President to speak in general terms, 
that nothing will be done by our Ministers there which 
will compromit our neutrality with Spain. ‘To this I re- 
peat the question put by the gentleman from Delaware, 
(Mr. McLaxe) yesterday. Would a treaty of alliance, ‘a 
convention anticipated,” by which we stipulate, in case 
France or any other Power of Europe shall unite with 
Spain to subjugate her late colonies; and also to resist all 
attempts to colonize any portion of the continents of 
North or South America, that then we will aid these Re- 
publics—we will make common cause with them—I re- 
peat the question, Would this treaty, or convention anti- 
cipated, be a breach of our neutrality with Spain? I say 
it would be no violation of our neutrai relations, and that 
such an arrangement may be made, and give no just cause 
of complaint to Spain or other Powers; but it would be a 
cause of scrious alarm to the future hopes of this country. 

Gentlemen who advocate this mission, in its unlimited 
form, with all that confidence which pertains to their good 
feelings toward the Executive, tell us that these arrange. 
ments will not be entered into by our Ministers ; that they 
themselves are opposed to such arrangements; that they, 
like myself, wish to be left free to act, as cur honor, safety, 
and interest, may point, when the crisis arrives. Why en- 
tertain a discussion of the mode, the means of this resist- 
ance, if nothing eventual is to grow cut of it? Why dis 
cuss it at Panama in secret conclave? Why not discuss it 
here in. public, and let the ‘arms-bearing” and ** tax- 
paying” citizens of the Republic hear us? We are to send 
our Ministers with full powers to discuss this subject for 
days, and. weeks, and months: and when they are called 

upon to say what they are authorized to do, their answet 
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will be very diplomatic 1 confess. It will be, that our Pre- 
sident has sent us here with “ express powers in our cre- 
dentials” upon this subject, so interesting to the American 
Governments, ‘as he promised you, and he has instructed 
us to say, that the United States take a deep interest in 
every thing which concerns the American continent ; they 
have a desire to testify to you their very great sensibility ; 
but we ‘are instructed to do nothing but talk upon this 
subject.” -Perhaps they may be asked to renew this “‘me- 
morable pledge of the United States,” to give a promise 
of “a convention anticipated.” The answer will be, (if 
the advocates of this measure entertain correct views of 
it) we can only talk and discuss that subject, but nothing 
wore. 
. Mr: Chairman, as the’ friends of this measure all unite 
in the opinion, that any alliance would be an impolitic and 
a dangerous departure from that system of neutral and 
safe policy which has been so long and happily pursued 
by this Government, and conducted us to such prosperous 
’ results: I entreat them to unite with us, and, by our una- 
nimous vote, let us relieve the Cabinet from what I verily 
believe to be a most embarrassing condition. 

Whatever may be our notions of this memorable pledge, 
4“ this pledge to ourselves,” the Spanish American States 
understand and believe us committed upon the subject. 
They understand, from the nature of their invitation and 
of our acceptance, that the President sends his Ministers 
there ‘specially instructed” upon these subjects. It is 
our duty to them, we owe it to ourselves, to undeceive 
them ; and how can we do it more appropriately, more re- 
spectfully, and more effectively, than by adopting the 
amendment ? 

If we vote that this mission is expedient, without the 
declaration contained in the amendment, we stand com- 
mitted.. It is no longer a declaration of our President; it 
remains no longer ‘fa pledge to ourselves ;” our fate, at 
least our honor, is on board this Spanish vessel of State. 
But one of my colleagues, (Mr. F. Jounson) the other 
day, expressed a hope that we should never have a Pre- 
sident and an Administration, who would be unwilling to 
redeem this pledge. He triumphantly asked us, if we are 
prepared to back out? Do we seek to withdraw a pledge 
we have given? To this I have but one answer—Leave 
the Government of the United States free toact. And 
avhenever the war-making power shall say the time has 
come when it becomes us, as a free nation, to unsheath 
eur swords, buckle on our armor, and to defend our liber- 
ties and free institutions, he will find in those who oppose 
this measure as much moral, political, and physical cour- 
age, when dangers press, as belongs to its advocates. 

We will suppose the occasion to have occurred; we 
will imagine that Spain has prevailed upon the sympathies 
of France, and that a French flect and army were upon 
the shores of our sister Republics, for the avowed deter- 
mination of reconquering those States, and to reduce 
them to their former condition as colonies, In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Salazar, we will suppose the casus fæderis 

< to.have oceurred. I put it to gentlemen—I put it to 
my colleague, to say, if he would now declare war in de- 
fence of South American liberty ? 5 

Upon a.queéstion.involving such consequences, I would 

pause. : I would consult: the judgments of. the men who 
- may be called upon to traverse the burning regions of that 

‘country, and, inthe langdage of Mr. Poinsett, “who are 
. to-bear:the brunt of the contest 2? upon that judgment, I 
could more safely rest than-upon the heated excitement 
of politicians, who have: caught what has been appro- 
 priately termed ‘the South American fever.” oe 
-=E wil not-detain, the committée with noticing the other 
topics, suggested: by the. Spanish~Commissioners as fit 

-subjects for the: deliberations: and. determination. of this 
Congress, saveone.or. two, and these. also-have mingled 
themselyes with the Views of the Executives “They pro- 


Makei miseen eterna weenie erent eet nearer ent a 


pose to settle some principles, or, in other words, ‘ty 
change some principles of international law. -i do not pro, 
fess to be a civilian, yet it occurs to me to be rather ay ey: 
traordinary body to adjust, change, or alter, the known 
and settled law of nations. The People of a portion 6f the © 
world, containing a population of some thirty or forty mil. 
lions of inhabitants, (and the greater portion of them just : 
emerging from a state of the most wretched and oppressed,» 
colonization) propose to settle, adjust, and to altet, the 
law of nations—that law, which alike must govern and 
regulate all civilized States! cee as 

Again: the political condition of Hayti is also to form 
the subject of discussion, and is to be settled. That isa 
question for our Government to settle; and, should: this 
House ever be called upon by this, or any other Presi: 
dent, for an outfit and salary of a Minister to this sableins ` 
dependent Government, you will then find more ddve:. » 
cates for the constitutional power of this. House over the 
subject of our foreign relations, than have been, or will be 
found, on the present occasion. Whether the Spanish 
American States will or will not hail the inhabitants of this 
ill-fated Isle as a free and independent nation, cannot, 
must not, direct or regulate our course. We have noright 
to say to those nations * it is not fit and proper for youto..: 
recognize the national existence and independence of this 
island.” The principle of universal emancipation, upon 
which they have proclaimed their Republics to be based, 
forbid them the right to distinguish the sable inhabitants 
of St. Domingo from the less dark republicans of their own 
clime. EA 

We have a more full and explicit exposé of the objects: 
of this Congress, given officially by the Government of Co- 
lombia to the world. I will read them to the committee.” = 

< 1. “To form a solemn compact, or league, by which 
the States whose Representatives are present, will be 
bound to unite in prosecuting the war against their com- 
mon enemy, Old Spain, or against any other Power which ; 
shall assist Spain in her hostile designs, or any’ otherwise 
assume the attitude of an enemy. j dene 

2. To draw up and publish a manifesto, setting forth to 
the world the justice of their cause, and the relations they 
desire to hold with other Christian Powers, ` : 

3. To form a convention of navigation and commerce, 
applicable to both the confederated States, and: to their 
allies. : 

4. To consider the expediency of combining the forces 
of the Republics to free the islands of Puerto Rico and 
Cuba from the yoke of Spain, and, in such’‘case, what con- 
tingent each ought to contribute for this end. DA 

5. To take measures for joining in a prosecution of the 
war at sea, and on the coast of Spain. ne 

6. To determine whether those measures. shall also be, 
extended to the Canary and Philippine Islands. 

7. To take into consideration the means of making ef- 
fectual the declaration of the President of the United 
States, respecting any ulterior designs of any foreign Pow- 
er to colonize any portion of this continent ; and also the 
means of resisting all interference from abroad with the 
domestic concerns of the American Governments. 

8. To settle, by common ‘consent, the: principles of 
those rights of nations, which are, in their nature, con- 
trovertible. : l 
10.: To determine on what footing shall be placed; the 
political and commercial relations of those portions of our 
hemisphere, which have obtained, or shall obtain, theit 
independence, but whose independence has not been tre- 
cognized. by any: American or European Power, 88 was, 
for many years, the case with Hayti.” re 

A word or two upon this principle of colonization—this 
*“intercontinental law, in relations of Europe and Amen- 
ca.” This is a subject, admitted ‘by. the President him: 
self, as being proper to be discussed and settled thefe-: 


Whatisit? We will not permit any European colony to 
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be established upon any part of the American continent. ful interpreter of public treaties ;” “a council of ‘safety in 
I will not stop to éxamine the correctness of this principle great conflicts 7? and as “an umpire and conciliator” in 
in the abstract, or in connexion with the claims asserted | our disputes. We can have the damages amicably as- 
by certain European Powers to portions of this continent. | sessed there, and the denunciation awarded. I entreat 
I will only consider it in that light in which the President gentlemen to expunge from the list of important duties of 
has presented it to us. In hig message, he remarks, f this Congress, this one subject, at least, as unworthy: the 
t Should it be deemed advisable to contract any conven-| deliberations of free and independent Republics. 
tional engagement on this topic, our views would extend What are the reasons, Mr, Chairman, assigned by the 
no further than a mutual pledge of the parties to the com- | President in his message to this House and the Senate, 
pact to maintain the principle in application to its own | which have induced him to accept this invitation ? They 
territory, and to permit no colonial lodgements or estab- | are numerous, some of which I propose to notice specifi- 
lishments of European jurisdiction upon its own soil.” cally. A Ko 
Can this be necessary ? Why should we be called upon| His first and greatest reason was to meet, in a spirit of 
to stipulate by treaty that we will not suffer our own soìl | kindness and friendship, an overture made in that spirit 
tobe invaded ; to be occupied by an European Power; to | by three sister Republics of this hemisphere. Mr. Chair- 
be colonized? We need no paper stipulations upon such | man, so far as any measure remains yet undone to express 
a.subject. We have a stronger guarantce than all the | our friendship and good wishes toward those Republics, I 
parchment the South can give us: it is that devotion to | am willing to do it. If sending Ministers Plenipotentiary 
liberty and self government which is felt and seen by our | to these Governments, if being the first to recognize their 
citizens. For the honor and character of my country, 1| independence, and placing them on the footing of the 
would not enter into such a stipulation with any Power. | most favored nation, be insufficient to express our good 
You may as well call upon an honorable man to promise feeling toward them, I am willing to do whatever else is 
you, upon your, giving him the like promise; that he will | needful except forming a political copartnership with 
not suffer himself to be degraded—you had as well call | them. Again: he would send Ministers, had it been 
upon an honest man to give you his bond that he will not merely to give them advice. Weare to go there for the 
steal, as to require of the People of the United States purpose of giving them our advice. This is certainly plac- 
gravely to enter into a treaty that they would not permit ing ourselves upon very high ground. But does it not ar- 
the Emperor of all the Russias to take possession of a part rogate rather much? We say we are coming to advise 
‘of their territory. Let him try it, and he will find that you. On what subject? Commercial law? international 
there is a spirit in this People that wants no treaty stimu- | Jaw? on internal policy? Sir, the Congress of these 
lus to expel his power and obliterate his unhallowed foot- | States has no power to advise its own Governments as to 
steps. - their internal policy—and yet we are to advise them ona 
But, say gentlemen, this is not necessary on our part, subject, of all others, the most delicate and the most pe- 
only as inducements to obtain the like stipulations from cuhiarly under their own control—the subject of their re- 
these new Republics. Is there a necessity to ask this} ligion.* I believe Mr. Anderson and Mr. Sergeant are 
stipulation from them? They have already, by treaty very good lawyers; it is possible they may prove very 
stipulation among: themselves, pledged themselves, and good Ministers; but I really doubt if they would make 
agreed to unite their efforts to prevent any European good Missionaries of the Gospel. I, for one, am not pre- 
Power from making lodgements, or establishments of their pared to say that it is our duty, or that we possess the © 
sovereignty, within their territory. Is this not sufficient ? power to send Mr. Anderson and Mr. Sergeant to Panama 
Will it add strength to the stipulation, to require its re- | to “dispense” to foreign Governments “the promised 
newal, upon paper, to us? And to obtain this useless blessings of the Redeemer of mankind.” (See Presidents 
stipulation, we, as a consideration, are to make a like Messuge, page 5.) That duty, I believe, belongs more’ 
stipulation ; a stipulation humiliating to our national cha- appropriately to Bible Societies and to Missionary Preach- 
racter and sovereignty—for the «ct of making the stipula-| ers. Another reason—and a curious one I confess it to 
tion implies that there is a necessity for it, growing out of | be to my mind—lHe would send Ministers if it were only 
our want of disposition to preserve the integrity of our | to give them our reasons for declining the acceptance of 
territory. Suppose we do obtain a treaty from them, in] the invitation; to form treaties of commerce and nayiga- 
which they covenant that they wil not permit any Euro-j tion in order to put an end, to commercial restrictions, 
pean colony to be established upon their territory; and blockades, &c. which he believes can alone be obtained 
suppose that they violate it wilfully, if you please, or for | at this Congress. Sir, is this Congress the only mode by 
the want of physical force to maintain it, “what is the] which this Government can address the Republics of 
penalty of your bond?” If a wilful violation, is it con-} South America? Have we not addressed them and made 
templated that we are to go to war for an indemnity for an | treaties with them, without the aid of such a Congress? 
injury purely imaginary ? I forget, sir. Thisis oneof the} Another object to be obtained by this mission, and, in 
eases in which this Congress of Panama is to be ‘a faith- | the opinion of the President, very desirable, is the aboli- 


AAA - 


* The President, in his message recommending this mission to the favorable consideration of the Senate, among the 

many important reasons which infiuenced his judgment, assigns the following : 

` “There is yet another subject, upon which, without entering into any treaty, the moral influence of the United 
States may, perhaps, be exerted with beneficial consequences at such a meeting—the advancement of religious liberty. 
Some of the Southern nations are even yet so far under the dominion of prejudice, that they have incorporated with 
their political Constitutions an exclusive church, without toleration of any other than the dominant sect. The aban- 
donment of this last badge of religious bigotry and oppression, may be pressed more effectually by the united exer- 
tions of those who concur in the principles of freedom of conscience, upon those who are yet tu be convinced of their 
justice and wisdom, than by the solitary efforts of a Minister to any one of the separate Governments.” 

The United States’ Government has no right to interfere with the religious opinions of any of the several States at 
home, and the law of nations forbid them from interfering, by advice or otherwise, abroad. It is true that these 
Spanish American Republics have established the Roman Catholic church ; they believe it right: they believe it es- 
sential to their temporal and eternal welfare. Who shall say to them that they ave wrong? Does it become us to ask 
them, in the language of the President, to change their fundamental law, and to abandon ‘ this last badge of religous 
bigotry and oppression ==; Note by Mr, WA 
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tion of ptivate war upon the ocgan, as it respects the Go- 
yernments-who may be represented there. 

War, in any shape, whether public or private, whether 
upon sea or land; is an evil that is to be deprecated : and 
in its prosecution, by sea or land, is most afflicting, when 
its force is directed against private property. Iam-one of 
those, however, not prepared to say, the abolition of pri- 
vateering is the safe policy of the United States. In re- 
ference to a majority of the nations, we are essentially a 
maritime Power, and must continue to be so. And when 


- war wages its baneful influences upon our Republic, it is 


_ the loss of her heroes. 


è 


by private war upon the ocean we will make our enemies 
féel us most. It isthere we can reach them most efficient- 
ly.. What was the effect of privatecring upon our enemy 
during the late war? À 

In the prosecution of that war, the operations of the 
Government were paralyzed by the feelings of the politi- 
cians in certain sections of the Union. The effects of these 
feelings were counterpoised only by the love of gain, 
which was excited by the practice of privateering. It was 
upon the commerce of our enemy we inflicted the wounds 
which produced the peace at Ghent. Our enemy felt 
more extersively the loss of her commerce, than she did 
It is in vain to disguise it—the 
mercantile interest, ina greater or less degree, rules every 
Government. And when our nation is compelled to resort 
to war, I wish her left free to strike the enemy in that 
point where he may be most vulnerable. There may be 
as much effect produced by destroying the commerce of a 
nation, as by killing her citizens. There is, certainly, less 
of crime and human misery. 

The African Slave ‘Trade is another of the topics em- 
braced by the message, to be discussed at this meeting. I 
must hasten over the reasons assigned by the President 
for this mission. What does he desire to do upon that 
subject? The United States have done their duty; and 
the Senate have taken their stand. Let other nations do 
theirs. We have gone far enough, and it cannot be the 
duty or the interest of this Government, to go further. 
The Senate of the United States have given to the world, 
upon great deliberation, their ultimatum on that subject. 

Another subject, and certainly one of great moment to 
the United States, is also embraced by the views of the 
President—it is the Island of Cuba. 

Lhave already said, that I do not believe the amend- 
ment precludes the Executive from taking that course 
which: the interests and the safety of this nation may dic- 
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these Powers, we advise you against that course; ‘we'pre: 
test against your carrying into that Island your principles 
of universal emancipation—will we not be answered, :and ; 
properly too, that that is a question for them-to decides it 
is a question pertaining to the war between. them ang 
Spain; they did not invite us there to throw. obstacles ity 
the way of their prosecuting the war against ‘Spainy and 
that, too, by striking her in the only tangible:and vulnera. 
ble point? a Sy 
The gentleman. from Virginia (Mr. Power) tells “us” 
that, if our advice, if our protests failed, he would inter. 
pose the strong arm of power to prevent this contemplated 
invasion by the new States. For one, sir, 1am -not pre: 
pared to change sides in this war. I have rejoiced’ atits 
glorious result. T could not unite with Old Spain against 
our sister Republics of the South. The language of the 
gentleman is not the language of our Cabinet.» What'is 
that language? Mr. Clay, in his letter of the 25th'O 
ber, 1825, to Mr. Brown, in reference to Cubaand Porte: 
Rico, uses this strong language—‘‘ that we could not tons | 
sent to the occupation of these Islands by any otber Euro- 
pean Power than Spain, under any CONTINGENCY what: 
ever.” Fle does not say we could not consent to the oceti: 
pation of those Islands by any other Power, European'or 
American. : et 
When we speak again upon that subject, “what is our 
language? Mr. Clay, in his letter to Mr, Middleton, of. 
26th December, 1825, uses the following: t Butif Spain: 
should refuse to conclude a peace, and obstinately resolve 
on continuing the war, although we do not desire that. 
either Colombia or Mexico should acquire. the Island of 
Cuba, the President cannot see any justifiable ground on 
which we can forcibly interfere. Upon the hypothesis of 4 
an unnecessary protraction of the war imputable to Spain,” 
it is evident that Cuba will be her only point @apputin 
this hemisphere. How can we interpose on that supposi- 
tion against the party clearly having rights on his side, im 
order to restrain or defeat a lawful operation of war? Nay," 
sir, we have surrendered the question of our right to in: 
terfere; we have to these Governments, in our official in- 
tercourse with them, asked them to forbear. “to attack 
these Islands, until a sufficient time has elapsed to ascer- 
tain the result of the pacific efforts which the great Pow: 
ers of Europe are believed to be making on Spain” ©; 
- Sir, we have that resuli—we have the definitive, and, 
I would say, the mad determination of the King of Spain, 
upon the question of peace. He has declared, that when 


tate. If other gentlemen think it does, any modification | ull the energies of his Kingdom shall fail to reinstate him 


by which the Executive shall be left free to act upon that 
subject, will be acceptable to us. When this subject was 
first presented to us, it seemed to me very important that 
the United Statesishould interfere to prevent a revolution 
in that Island, so far as they could do so discreetly. 1 
think so still ; and if I believed that the amendment moved 
by the gentleman from Delaware, precluded a peaceful 
and friendly exertion of our influence to secure that ob- 
ject, Tshould vote against it, or propose its modification ; 
but-Ido:not so understand the amendment. 

_ Mr. Chairman, as Cuba is thought to have so material 
an operation upon the propriety of this mission, it may not 
be unprofitable to inquire—What do we propose to do 
upon that subject? ‘What ought we to do? ` Situated as 


"we are in relation. to.the belligerent Powers, and in refer- 


“ence to the declarations-of our cabinet, what can we do? 


carin mind, ‘sir,’ we are invited there under the posi- 
declaration that it is not expected, it is not desired, 
Wi shall-take ‘part, or-even enlighten. them with our 

and. experience; . upon questions touching the 
secution of the wat between them and Spain. 
an belligerent questions are‘upon the tapis, we are not 
idered. as being present ;. we are: not to. take. part. 
i Cuba by these Republics is a-question of 


- a belligerent character” What are we to do? If we say to 


i 
| 


in his divine right to dominion over these colonies, that 
he will place his hopes upon Providence. Iam happy i 
the opinion, that Providence lends not its aid to despots, 
that they may oppress the human family. 

After all this, the gentleman from: Virginia calls upon 
the President to interpose the strong arm of power fo pre: 
vent these Republics from invading Cuba. | bee 

Iam as unwilling as any man in this nation to see Cubs 
fall into the hands of any Power. If ber population were 
capable of self-government, 1 would rejoice to see het free. 
and independent. j i j 

Let us examine this position assumed by the gentleman 
from Virginia, and by others, in reference tò the transfer 
by Spain of Cuba to any other Power, and see upon what: 
principle, consistent with our own practices, it can be 
maintained. 

Suppose Spain, in the discharge of her debt, shall by 
treaty cede this island to. France, what right have we to. 
interpose and prevent it?. I mean that right which: pér- 
tains to nationsin a state of peace. I know-that every 1. 
tion has the mere righ? to declare. war, with or without 
catise. How did we acquire Louisiana from France? Sup- 
pose Spain to have declared to the United States and to: 
France, that France should not cede: Louisiana to- the 
United States, because she had conterminous teritor, 
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disobedience to their instructions. They, therefore, in- 
stitute an impeachment. Now, sir, E beg to know on what 
ground the Senate are to sustain the impeachment? F 
shall leave it to the gentlemen who propose or advocate 
these Congressional instructions, to explain how the sub- 
ject may be relieved from embarrassment. 

I have given this view ofthe subject to show that an 
attempt to instruct our Ministers is an interference with 
the powers and duties of the Executive. By the second 
section of the second article of the Constitution, the Pre. 
sident has “* power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” The Constitution has not con- 
ferred upon the House of Representatives any participa- 
tion in the treaty-making power. This subject was ex- 
amined and settled in the Congress of 1796, The House 
of Representatives was dissatisfied with the treaty formed 
with Great Britain, and requested the President to farnish 
them with a copy of the instructions of the Minister who 
negotiated it. General Washington, in assigning his rea- 
sons for refusing to comply with the -request, states, that, 
“having been a member of the General Convention, and 
knowing the principles on which the Constitution was 
formed, I have ever entertained but one opinion on this 
subject ; and, from the first establishment of the Govern- 
ment to this moment, my conduct has exemplified that 
-opinion : that the power of making treaties is exclusively 
vested in the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur ; and that every treaty, so made and pro- 
mulgatcd, thenceforward became the law of the land. It 
is thus that the treaty-making power has been understood 
by foreign nations ; and, in all the treaties made with them, 
we have declared, and they have believed, that, when 
ratified by the President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, they became obligatory. In this construction 
of the Constitution, every House of Representatives has 
heretofore acquiesced, and, until the present time, not a 
doubt or suspicion has appeared, to my knowledge, that: 
this construction was not the true one. Nay, they have 
more than acquiesced ; for, till now, without controverting 

What is the resolution now before us, but instructions, | the obligation of such treaties, they have made all the re- 
ər scmi-instructions, for our Ministers that are to go to the | quisite provisions for carrying them into effect.” And, 
Congress at Panama? If the House of Representatives | in conclusion, he adds: * As, therefore, it is perfectly 
have a right to instruct, certainly the Senate, who share | clear to my understanding, that the assent of the House of 
with the President in the treaty-makiug power, have as Representutives is not necessary to the validity of a treaty ; 

good a right ; and no one will deny the mgit to the Presi- | as the treaty with Great Britain exhibits within itself all 
dent. I beg to know how our Ministers are to conduct | the objects requiring legislative provision ; and, on these, 
with three sets of instructions in their pockets. ‘rhe | the papers called for can throw no light ; and, as it is es- 
House of Representatives instruct them to look on, and to | sential to the due administration of the Government that 
inform their Government, from time to time, what is go- | the boundaries fixed by the Constitution, between the 
ing on ; the Senate instruct them to take their residence | different departments, should be preserved, a just regard. 
ten leagues from the Congress, and to have no communi- | to the Constitution, and to the duty of my office, under all 
cation with them but by couriers ; and the President in- | the circumstances of this case, forbid a compliance: with 
structs them to enter into any agreement beneficial to this | your request.” ae 8 
coùntiy, that will not compromit its neutrality. ‘The Mi-] After this, the House of Representatives expressed the'r 
nisters, under the President’s instructions, make a treaty, | sense on this subject by two resolutions, the ‘first of which 
in which the benevolent and grand idea of Henry the lisin the following terms : ; 
Fourth of France is realized, by the erection of a Board of] « Resolved, That, it being declared, by the second sec- 
Ministers, who shall be the umpire of all differences which | tion of the second article of the Constitution, ‘That the 
shall ever occur to disturb the peace of the several States | President shall have power, by and with the advice and 
of Spanish America and thé United States, so-as forever to | consent of the Senate, to make. treaties, provided two- 
prevent the existence of war between them ; that inhibits | thirds of the Senators present concur,’ the House of Re- 
privateering in case of war between the parties ; that re- | presentatives do not claim any agency in making treaties ; 
stricts the list of contraband.to munitions of war ; that re- | but that, whena treaty stipulates regulations on any of the 
stricts blockades to places invested by a competent force ; | subjects submitted by the Constitution to the power of 
` and regulates the exercise of the right of search, so as to | Congress, it must depend for its execution, as to such 
render it as harmless as possible. i "| stipulations, on a law or laws to be passed by Congress : 
The Ministers return with the treaty, the most benefi-| and itis the constitutional right and duty of the House of 
cial for the country and humanity that was ever formed. | Representatives, in ali such cases, to deliberate on the ex~ 
. They have, however, acted contrary to the instructions of | pediency or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into. ef: 
_ the House of Representatives. . If the Hotise havea right | fect, and to determine and act thereon, as, in their judg- 
to instruct, they have a right to impeach the Ministers for tment, may be most condaeive to the public good ooo. < 
Vor. W-130— i f ee aoe : 


because of the danger of infusing our Republican princi- 
_ ples into the population of New Mexico and Florida— 
_,, would gentlemen have admitted her right to interfere? 
Suppose England and France and the other Powers of 
Europe, had assumed the right to prevent the transfer of 
Florida, by Spain, tothe United States, because of its con- 
tiguity to their West India possessions, and of the great 
naval and commercial advantages it gave us in time of 
peace, but more particularly in time of war—furnishing us 
. safe harbors and naval depots, from which we could assail 
“ their commerce and possessions in the West Indies. We 
may talk upon this subject; but our own acts, our own 
policy, is against us. I do not deny the right of this nation 
. to prevent it by force, because, as F said, we have a right 
; fomake any thing a cause of war. We have the power; 
and with nations, power. often determines right. I have 
suid thus much in reference to Cuba, sir, not because I 
believed it called for, but because the policy of this mis 
» Sion is mainly based upon it by,some gentlemen. I repeat, 
the amendment leaves the Government free and untram- 
melled upon that subject. 

I feel conscious that I have detained the committee too 

‘long; but, differing with some of my colleagues upon this 

question, with whom Lam always proud to act, I was im- 
: pelled, by a sense of duty, to assign some of the reasons 
‘why I shall vote for the amendment. ‘ 

Tam anxious to pursue that policy which is engrafted in 
our political institutions; that policy which preserved 
this country from the horrors of war during the French 

Revolution; that policy which was recommended by that 
great and good man, whose memory we all delight to 
cherish ; that policy which now, for the first time, { fear, 
is successfully assailed; a policy which teaches us “to 
“preserve peace, commerce, and friendship, with all na- 
tions, and to form entangling alliances with none.” 
‘Mr. WOOD, of New York, next rose and said : 
<Mr. Cuarnman: E think that those gentlemen who, 
some time past, have been so apprehensive of the power 
of the President, as to have had ‘their slumbers disturbed, 
will, hereafter, repose in peace ;, as he is in a fair way of 
being stripped of his powers, 
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Thus, it is evident that Iam fully sustained in my con- 
struction of the Constitution, both by President Washing- 
ton and the House of Representatives, of 1796, after a full 
discussion of the subject. : 

The resolution before the committee ought not, there- 
fore, to be coupled with conditions which we have no 
tight to make, and which, if they were calculated to have 
any effect, it would be to assume the responsibility which 
the Constitution has imposed upon the Executive. Im- 
structions might, on-the same principle, be annexed to 
the salary of every public officer. If it were necessary, I 
should have no objection, at a proper time, and discon- 
nected with this appropriation, to expressan opinion upon 
the subject of our foreign policy ; and Lhave embodied an 
opinion, in the form of aresolution, to that effect, but 
this is not the proper time to make a proposition of that 
nature. : 

Independently’ of the constitutional objection to our m- 
terference with the treaty-making power, this House is 
too numerous a body for the transaction of such business. 
In foreign negotiations, subjects often occur that require 
secrecy and despatch, for which this House is by no means 
calculated. A proposition to give this House a participa- 
tion inthe exercise of this power was made in the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution, and ic was rejected 
for these reasons. 

Fight nations have recently broken the bonds of colo- 
nial vassalage ; have established political constitutions, 
and have entered into the society of nations. These na- 
tions occupy a territory extending from the Southern 
boundary of the United States to Cape Horn, and from the 

` Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, with a fertile soil, unrivalled 
for thé sichness and variety of its productions, and most 
temperats climate of any country on carth. 

‘These nations have agreed with each other to send two 
deputies each to Panama, to form a Congress, to deliber- 
ate on such subjects as shall be deemed conducive to the 
general welfare of the respective States, and three of those 
States have invited the United States to send Ministers to 
be present at their deliberations. 


The President has accepted the invitation, has nominat- | 


ed Ministers for that purpose, whose nominations have 
been confirmed by the Senate, and the resolution now be- 
fore the committee proposes an appropriation to defray 
the expenses of the mission, which has received the con- 
stitutional sanctions. Why. are the Ministers restrained 
from proceeding in the exercise of the powers with which 
they are constitutionally invested, by cimbarrassing the ap- 
_ propriation with considerations not within the range of our 
constitutional power ? 

The amendment involves the assumption of some right 
in this House to a participation, in some shape or other, 
in the treaty-making power, which has been shown to be 
unfounded, and abandoned by the Congress of 1796. This 
exonerates me from the necessity of noticing the objec- 
tions made tothe mission. . I will briefly, however, notice 

fess, of a general nature. 
Itis said the Congress is novel in its nature : to this it 
; maybe replied, that the elevation of seven dependent ‘co- 
Jonies:at,once,to the rank of indeperdent nations, is an uu- 
preecdented “event in the annals of the world ; but. con- 
ferences between nations to consult on subjects of mutnal 
interest is not Uncommon, nor, without more knowledge 
‘of the powers with which it may be invested, are we pre- 
“pared to. say inwhat respect.it differs from ordinary con- 
“ventions of public Ministers- >. i a d ORE dee 
5 : At-has becn said that the Ministers of the Spanish Amer- 
“dean States-will have no powers to form:treaties, or to en- 
. terdnto ‘stipulations, with-our Ministers. This objection 
has. arisen from mistaking. the-stipulation, in the treaties 


“nisters in all other cases. They will, probably, be invest. 
ed with Plenipotentiary powers, if they are not furnish. 
ed with a carte blanche. They will, doubtless, have com- 
petent power to settle all questions of national law, and to 
make such modifications in it between each othet, and 


between those States and the United States, as they shalt ~ 


judge proper. 

It is also said, that the Congress isa species of confeder- 
acy, by whose acts the States will be bound. If this were 
true, it could form no objection to the mission, ôn:öur 
part; it would evidently give us an advantage, as no.act 
of our Ministers can be binding on the United States until 
it has undergone the revision, and received the sanction, 
of the President and Senate. oe 

It is objected that the objects of the Congress arein. 
definite. This must be admitted ; and it resuits from the 
nature of the case. The great object is the general wel- 
f ve of those States; and this embraces such measures.as 

| relate to their belligerent character, and such as are ofa 
more general and permanent nature. Measures, the ob- 


jject of which is to prevent war, or to mitigate its evils, 4 
are of common interest to us and them, and the discussion 4 


respecting such precautionary measures, as would be pro- 
per to avert hostilities against our common interests, upon 
the ocean, or elsewhere, in any future crisis, would notbe 
uninteresting to both parties. The principal object, itis 
| presumed, of our Ministers, will be to obtain a modifica 
i tion of the law of nations, in relation to neutral commerce, 
the abolition of privateering in case of war betweén'th 


parties, and the abolition of the slave trade. ee 
It is also objected that some of the subjects in which our” 
Ministers may be expected to take. a part, will involve, 
violation of the rights of neutrality. Our Ministers will ` 
not be authorized to participate in any such measures `! 


they will be restrained by their instructions. We have 
the assurance of the President, in his message—it was also 


the condition of the acceptance of the invitation—that our. 
Ministers should not enter into any agreement that would 4 
The personat character of: 


be a breach of our neutrahty. 
our Ministers affords strong ground of reliance, that they 
will do nothing to commit the peace of the country, and 
we have the revising power of the Senate to secure us from 
any measure that would have this effect. 8 


The new States of Spanish America willall be maritime | 


nations. . Seven new flags will be added to the list of Na- 


val Powers, to divide the commerce of the world, Tsit .| 


not desirable to seize the occasion now offered to improve 
| the condition of neutral commerce ; and is it not enjoined 


on us by humanity, as well as good policy, to cultivate a. 4 


good understanding with the new States of Spanish Amer- 
ica? Is itnota dictate of prudence, that, before they 


| have formed other predilections, we should attach them to 4 


our interests .by acts of kindness and confidence and an 
uniform exchange of good offices ? 


our aid, to give such a direction to their energies’as will 
render them industrious and peaceable tations ? : 
This country is destined to be a great “manufacturing 
and commercial nation—we are interested in preserving 
peace upon the ocean. ‘The destiny ofa nation depends 
much on its laws and policy in its infancy. ` 
. Shalli be permitted to trace this subject to its element: 
ary principles, so as to simplify it, and render itas plain as 
possible ? If a common farmer has, six sons, three © 
whom are sufficient for the management of his farm, and 
yet keeps the whole of them at home, they must be h 
the time idle; Nations resemble families. In young ni 


tions, while the population is sparse, if the soil and.cl- 


mate are favorable, one-half of the population. will be able 
to supply the necessities of the whole. As population 
creases, the proportion of workmen increases, and the sur- 
plus hands diminish. Our tables of exports will show that 


Mr. Chairman: Is there no danger of the new States | 
| becoming military nations, andis it not worth while to lend: : 
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woe Tt was by giving a military direction to the surplus popu- 


mids, in making their canals, and other internal improve 
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the proportion of bread-stuffs has diminished with the in- | formerly they were, and the surplus population are em- 
crease of our population, and the improvement of socicty. | ployed in mannfacturing necessaries for other nations. 

This effect continues to operate until the various depart-| In the United States, manufactures and internal im- 
ments of industry balance each other ; and the industry of | provements are the great objects of industrious enterprise, 
the whale is necessary for the support of the whole, and | to secure the employment of that portion of our popula- 


very little can be spared for exportation, as is now suppos- | tion which is not necessary tothe production of subsistence. 


The care of the first subject is entrusted to the General 


It is the employment of the surplus population, that is | Government ; the oversight of the second belongs to the 
not required for the subsistence of the nation, that forms | several States. The first are secured by a tariff, to pro- 
the moral and political character of the nation. Ifthe arts | tect their infancy from the overwhelmning competition of 
are introduced—if the people are furnished with employ- older establishments, and by commercial treaties which 
ment, and trained to industry, the nation will be industri- | facilitate their transmission to foreign markets. It was for 
ous and peaceable’; if the surplus population is employ. | these great political reasons, and not on local considera- 
ed in wars of ambition or conquest, the nation will be a | tions, that I supported the tariff. 
military nation. : i Internal improvements are a primary object of public 
a Sir, the proper employment of the surplus population, | policy in the several States. Each subject is committed 
in any country, is the true basis.of political economy, the | to the Government most competent to give it effect, and 
genuine principle of public policy. A statesman’ who | by the concurrent exercise of the powers of the two Go- 
does not frame his measures by a reference to this princi. | vernments in relation to these two great subjects of public 
ple, does not deserve the name—his measures will be of- | industry, the harmony and efficiency of our public policy 
ten in contravention to the natural order of society, and | will be secured and promoted, and the habits of the nation 


will retard its progress and improvement. 
This doctrine is not to be found in the writers on politi- | indolent and warlike. : 


eal economy ; and it is because their theories of political] |The nations of Spanish America are in that state of so- 
ciety which is best calculated for war. ‘Their future char- 


acter will depend on the direction given to their surplus 
population. Ifthey resort to commerce and manufactures, 
they will become peaceable and industrious—if they 
should embark in foreign wars, they are in danger of be- 
coming military nations. It is immaterial what their forms 
of government are in this respect ; history shows that Re- 
publics are not Jess prone to war than Monarchies. It will 
be some time, under the wisest policy, before those na- 
tions will be able to supply themselves with manufactured 
articles ; and, by a friendly policy, they may become our 
: customers, and stimulate our industry, by affording a mar- 
_ The Assyrian kings pursued the same course. They | ket for our products ; and the two countries may be če- 
subdued Asia, and, during the profound. peace that con-| mented together by the ties of mutual interest. 
tinued for eight hundred years, from Ninus to Sardanapa-| If, by an unwise policy, we should forfeit their confi- 
dence, and drive them to seek other connexions, and form 


jus, the surplus population was employed in erecting the ; i e S } 
walls'‘of Babylon, in erecting the immense public struc- | other friendships, the event would be disastrous to our 
tures that adorned that city, in diverting the course of the 


ed to be the case in China. 


much confusion and contradiction in their works. 

They are not based on any great elementary principle 
by which their developments may be tested and controlled; 
‘but the principle is found in human nature, and is develop- 
èd in the history of human society. 


lation of Egypt that Sesostris overrun the world ; and, 
when the subjects of conquest were exhausted, the sur- 
plus population were employed in erecting the pyra- 


ments. 


Euphrates, and in other internal improvements. sional interference will occur, which will require a pru- 
dent and conciliatory temper, peaceably to adjust ; but 


China, in its early stages, was also a military nation—if n a 
there was no other proof, the great wall that separates it | war with them would be ruinous to our richest commerce— 
from Tartary would evince it. After the power of the | to our whale fisheries and India trade. They own the 

coasts upon two oceans—our ships may be easily assailed 


empire was established and secured, the surplus popula- ] 
tion was employed in the construction of their canals, | from their numerous harbors, without a shelter to resort 


which intersect the country in every direction; and in| to for protection, and our commerce must be swept from 


the Southern Seas. . . 
These nations now extend the hand of friendship, and 


invite us to a fraternal intercourse with them ; their ter- 
ntories are of immense extent, witha genial climate, and 
with a fertile soil. They are destined to become great and 
populous nations, and to act an important part onthe great 
theatre of the world. 

Interest is the principle by which nations are governed. 
Nations, like individuals in a state of nature, are independ- 
ent of each other. No nation owes any thing to other na- 


peaceable employment for the surplus population, wars | tions but the duties of humanity. All other benefits are 
became more difficult and fare; and, during the fourteenth | the effect of compact. The Spanish American States feel 
and fifteenth centuries, the princes of Europe were com- | grateful for the interest we have taken in their behalf in 
pelled to resort first to temporary mercenaries, and, finally, | being the first to recognize their independence, and their 
fo standing armies, to secure their dominions, and conduct | predilections are in our favor; but gratitude soon gives 
their wars. It was the prevalence of industry which fur- | way to policy, and nothing but the ties of interest can con- 
nished the people with sure and peaceable means of sub- | stitute a permanent bond of union between them and the 
sistence, and attached them to civil employments, that | United States, 
furnished the princes of Europe with the pretext for the Connexions they will have, whether we accept or de- 
introduction of standing armies in their dominions, if it did | cle their invitation. -Having as deep an interest at stake 
not render a resort to that measure absolutely: necessary | as. we-have, in the course they take, would it not be a de~ 
for their mutual safety, at that period: of society. reliction of duty to our consutuents, and an abandonment 
“Commerce and industry have meliorated the manners of 
Europe ; warsare less frequent and less sanguitaty than 


other public improvements, 

In'Greece and Rome, the labor was performed by slaves, 
and the citizens formed their armies. This organization 
of society rendered the Iacedemonians and Romans mili- 
tary nations, and enabled the Romans to subdue the worki. 

~The several nations of modern Europe, while they re- 
mained. purely agricultural, were continually at war. 
They had no friendly intercourse with each other. After 
the Crusades had made them acquainted, and arts and 
commerce were introduced, and furnished. constant and 


tendered us, and which may never again be repeated 7< > 


best interests. If they should become commercial, occa-, 


of the best interests of the nation, to decline the offer now 


will render it industrious and peaceable, instead of being | 
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Sir, I rose merely to protest against the constitutionality 
of coupling an appropriation for the salaries of those per- 
sons who have been legally invested with the powers of 
public Ministers, with any instre-tions or conditions, as an 
interference with the treaty-making and appointing pow- 
ets ; and which, in principle, is as applicable to all other 

„public officers a to the Ministers who have been appoint- 
ed to conduct our negotiations with foreign Powers. 

I shall conclude my remarks by saying, that, if I, as a 
member of this House, had any share in the treaty-making 
power, and any authonty to decide on the merits of the 
Mission, I should be decidedly for it, under a belief that 
much good may, and that no evil can, result from it. 

Mr. CARSON, of North Carolina, then addressed the 
committee, and said, that the course be had prescribed 
to himself, when he took his seat upon this floor, was to 
have remained a silent spectator of the passing events be- 
fore him; and, when called on by his duty to vote, to 
have voted according to the best dictates of h's judgment, 
but to have done it silently. And I should have tena- 
ciously adhered to this course, said Mr. C. had it not 
been for the introduction of a measure, novel in its na- 
ture, unheard of till now in the annals of our legislative 
proceedings, and fraught with consequences which, if 
not dangerous to the best interests of the nation, are at 
least unknown to us. But, on an occasion like this, I 
feel impelled by a sense of duty, both to myself and to 
those whom I haye the honor to represent, to record my 
vote against thet measure. Iam opposcd to this mission, 
and I solicit the indulgenco of the committee while I ex- 
press a few, a very few, of those reasons which have 

_brought me to a determination to oppose it. But here, 
sir, I must be permitted to say, that, while offering these 
reasons to the committee, I feel thet the greatest defer- 
ence and respect is due to the opinions of those gentle- 
men with whom I have the misfortune to differ on this oc- 
casion. Aware of my want of age, and of political ex- 
perience, Lenter on the subjeet with much diffidence, yet 
feel convinced of the correctness of the conclusions to 
which my best reflection has brought me. 

It will be recollected, Mr. Chairman, that when this 
“measure was introduced into the House by a communica- 
tion from the Exccutive, the whole subject was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. That committee 
have had it under consideration ; and the result of their 
labors is before us, in an elaborate and argumentative re- 
port. Tam well aware that, when a committee of this 
touse have had an important subject undor their delibera- 
tion, and have presented to the Louse a report upon it, 
such report is entitled to great consideration, and ought 
to have its full weight with every member of this body. 
But, while y am perfectly aware of this, Talsc hold that 
such a report is not of binding force ; and tt 
ber is still left free to think and to act, as his views of du- 
ty may call him. Under these circumstances, I hope Ff 
shall have the pardon of the honorable commiitee for dif- 
fering from them, asto the conchisionsto which they haye 
come-—behieving that the s from which they are 

drawn have been wholly mistaken. ‘To show this, is my 

chiefdesign in addressing the committee. I say, then, 

that the grounds on which some of the principal reasons 

Bea, to shew the importance 

have been mistaken 


yat every mem- 


effect, 


} e Should I succeed in show- 
mg th 


>the b 


ae 
Ry 


venient to treat with all those Powers collectively, and at > 
the same time, than it will, considermg their geogtaphi. < 
cal disconnexion, to negotiate treaties separately.” Th 
taking this position, the committee must assume’ the 
ground, thatthe Plenipotentianes of these Republics will 
be clathed with powers to negotiate those treaties, which are: 
to be of so much importance to our political ond coin, 
mercial concerns. Here, sir, is where we differ—and 
this is the point in which I insist the committee have mise. 
taken the ground from which they argue. I maintain 
that, however desirable this object may be, and however 
important to our commercial interests, the Plenipotentia. 
rics who are to meet our Ministers at Panama, can nego- 
tiate no such treaties : and for this plain reason, that such- 
powers are not only not given, but are expressly prohibited 
to them ; and this by the very article of the treaty which 
the committee have quoted in their report, as furnishin 

reasons in favor of the mission. The words of prohibition 4 
are the very words which immediately follow the worda: ` 


sentence. Yes, sit: it isan extraordinary fact, that the 
committee have cited just such words in the treaty, as will 
justifv their reasoning in favor of the mission, and have 
eft out the words which immediately follow, and which 
must overturn alltheir arguments. Hence I say, sir, that 
they are mistaken in their premises, (which they take from 
the words of the treaties) and consequently mistaken in 
all their conclusions from those premises. a 
Not, sir, that I am disposed to charge that honorable 
committee with intentional error ; that is as far from mys 
purpose as perhaps it is unwarranted by the fact. Now 
sir, to the words of the treaties, and to the quotations:it = 
the report : letus compare them. | a 
In the report they say, ‘° that itis an assembly of diplo- 
matic agents, clothed with no powers, except to discuss: k 
and negotiate; deputed by Governments whose insti: 
tutions require, that all engagements with foreign Powe. | 
ers should be subject to the ratification of some.organic:: 
body at home.” And the more effectually to. guard... 
against mistake, even of the Zesign in which this Congress 
has been proposed, it is stipulated, in the several treaties 
formed by Colombia with the other new Republics, that 
the meeting at Panama (now, sir, here follow the words 33 
quoted from the treaties just mentioned) “shall not affect, 
in any manner, the exercise of the national sovereignty, in 
regard to their laws, and the establishment and form of their 
respective Governments.” And here the committee ‘stop 
short. But what follows, inthe treaty ? This, si: Nor 
SHALL NO NOTHING, AS REGARDS OUR RELATIONS. WITH ANY 
OTHER FOREIGN NATION.” ; 
Now, sir, if those Plenipotentiaries can “do nothing as 
regards their foreign relations,” how is it possible that . 
our Plenipotentiaries can ** discuss and negotiate treaties © 
with them, in regard to our political and commercial in- 
terests ?? Sir, they cannot ; and however desirable and 
important it may be to us, to establish a commercial ime 
tercourse with those Republics, and however ample and. 
full the powers with which cur Ministers may. be clothed, 
to effect this object, it will be inipossilile for them to cfect 
it there, because the Plenipotentiaries on the part of those 
Republies, are expressly prohibited, by all the treaties be- 
tween those Republics, (all, at least, which: bave been 
laid before us) from doing any thing, as regards their fe- 
lations with foreign nations. "Then, sir, if this object can- 
not be effected, (which appears to have been the most 
important consideration with the committee. im recom 
mending the mission) why send Ministers to Panama? ~ 
repeat it again, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing more 
clear, nothing more obvious, than that those Plempoten 
tiaries can enter into no. negotiation on behalf of their dif- 


as} ferent Governments, as regards their. relations. with for: 


eign ‘nations. --How, then, is the object, thought of $0 
much consequence by the committee, to be accomplish- 


quoted by the committee, and are necessary to fill upthe 
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ed:? How are we to make treaties with Plenipotentiaries 
who are forbidden to make any? ` 

To prove, sir, that this object cannot be effected at the 
Songress of Panama, permit me to read the article of the 
treaty beween Colombia and Chili, which is precisely the 
same asin all the other treaties before us, and the ver 
article, too, quoted by the committee, (not in extenso, sir, 
but just so far as to leave justifiable ground for their con- 
clusion from the part cited.) It reads as follows: Arti- 
cle xvi. “This compact of union, league, and confedera- 
tion, shallin no wise interrupt the exercise of the nation- 
al sovereignty: of each of the contracting parties, as well 
as to what regards their laws, and the establishment and 
form of their respective Governments, as to what regards 
their relations with other foreign nations.” These latter 
-are the words omitted by the committee, and the words 
which defeat the object of negotiating a treaty with those 
l Powers, as regards our political and commercial concerns : 
for each of these Powers has reserved the right to estab- 
lish such relations with foreign nations, as may best suit 
its individual interest. 

Seeing, then, that this object cannot be attained at Pa- 
nama, the question arises: What objects are to bé at- 
tained. by sending Ministers to that Congress? None, sir: 
in my opinion, none; none, at least, that will be benefi- 
cial to the interests of the United States. On the contra- 
ry, much may be done to injure, if not to ruin, our politi- 
.. cal prospects, 
n:o Besides, let me ask, should we send our Ministers to 
: this Congress, in what capacity and with what powers are 
` they to attend the deliberations that may be held? Sure- 
ly; sir, they must enter it clothed with the same powers 
which the Plenipotentiaries on the part of the other States 
are clothed with. It is idle to tell me that the Repre- 

sentatives of different nations would meet there clothed 
with different powers and for different purposes : if so, 
what could they effect? No, sir: they meet there from 
their respective nations, just as we meet here from our 
respective districts ; all equal, and upon the same footing. 

And where are we to look for the powers they are to 
possess? Why, sir, I would have said, to the treaties 
between those States; but I am here met at the thresh- 
old, by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Woop) 
-who tells us that the powers of these Plenipotentiaries are 
: not derived from those treaties, but from their own instruc- 

tions, with which we are not acquainted. But, sir, if 
- their powers are not to be found in these treaties, then am 
| Lthrown upon the wide world for conjecture. But, sir, I 

shall, with great deference for that’ gentleman, assume 
_ the contrary ground, and say that they have no powers, 

except those only which are given them by these treaties: 

for it is clearly correct to say, that the power which 

creates, gives to the creature whatever power it possess- 

es. ‘This admitted, I ask where is the power which creat- 

ed this Congress, and established the rules by which these 

Plenipotentiaries are to act and to be governed? These 

treaties are the power. The Congress has no other crea- 

tor. And here let meinvite the attention of the committee 

to the 12th, 13th, and 14th articles of the treaty between 


Colombia and Chili, where the first mention of this assem- | 
bly is to be seen ; (and there are correspondent articles in | 


"all the other treaties before us. ) 

Article 12. “To draw more closely the bonds which 
ought, in future, to unite both States, and to remove any 
difficulty which may present itself, or interrupt, in any 
manner, their good correspondence and harmony, en As- 

_ semBty (here, sir, is the origin) shall be formed, compos- 
ed of two Plenipotentiaries for each party, in the same 
terms and with the same formalitie: 
to established usages, ought:to be observed for the ap- 

>pointment of the Ministers of equal class near the Govern- 
ment.of foreign nations.” i 
Article 13th. Both. parties oblige themselyes to in- 
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terpose their gced offices with the Governments of the 
other States of America, formerly Spanish, to enter into 
this compact of union, league, and confederation”? 

Yes, sir, and they have not confined themselves to the 
Spanish American States only : but are ‘interposing their 
good offices” “to induce us to enter into this compact of 
union, league, and confederatjon.” 

And what is to be done by the Ministers at this meet- 
ing? We find the answer in the next article : 

Article 14. “As soon as the great object has been 
attained, a General Assembly of the American States shall 
be conyened, composed of their Plenipotentiaries, with 
the charge of cementing, in the most solid manner, thie inti- 
mate relations which ought to exist between every one of 
them ; and who may serve as a council in the great con- 
Jcs, as a rallying point in the common dangers, as a faith- 
ful interpreter of their public treaties when difficulties 
occur, and as an umpire and conciliator in their disputes 
and differences.” 

This, sir, is what the Plenipotentiaries will have to do 
when they meet at Panama: for these treaties are their 
charter—the Constitution which is to govern their acts, ás 
our Federal Constitution governs ours. So that, if we 
send our Ministers there, they too must be “ charged with 
cementing, in the most solid and stable manner, those inti- 
mate relations which are to exist between them.” We, 
too, sir, must assist in forging out those “ bonds which are, 
to bind them together in this compact of union, league, 
and confederation ;” and, if we assist in forging out these 
bonds, we must become one incorporate, and bound by 
them: (unless, indeed, we send our Plenipotentiaries 
there, only to shake hands with the Plenipotentiaties of 
these nations, and to say to them, We wish you well— 
good bye ; and this, he suspected, would be nearly the 
amount of what we should be able to accomplish so far as 
respects our commercial interests.) But, if we are to be 
bound by these ties, what shall we have done? We shall 
have entered into an alliance—* an entangling alliance.” 
And should Old Spain ever attempt to reconquer her co~ 
lonies, or should any other Power attempt to sever their 
union, then shall we be bound to step forward and defend 
them ; and, in the memorable language of Casca, when 
he entered the conspiracy against Cæsar, the United States 
must ‘ set her foot as far as who goes farthest.” 

But we are told by the President that we are to send 
our Ministers there to advise and consult. Iam not, said 
; Mr. C. sufficiently acquainted with the law of nations to 
| hazard an opinion upon this point; but it does appear to 
ithe, sir, that it would be cause of just complaint on the 
| part of Spain, and that she might consider it a violation cf 
| the treaty of peace and amity which now exists between 
j usand that Power : for it isa principle of municipal law, 
jand will, I presume, apply equally to the law of nations, 
i that the adviser of a crime is equally guilty with the per- 
|petrator. If A advises B to take the life of C, and, in ac- 
t cordance with this advice, B commits the murder, then is 

A an accessary before the fact, and, in law, equally guilty 
espe B. But, as regards nations, there are no accessaries, 
all are principals ; and it does appear to me, that, should 
i we send Ministers to Panama, to advise and consult with, 
those belligerent Republics how to maintain their inde- 
pendence against Spain, that, by that very act, we become 
co-belligerents, and must, and may, justly, be considered. 
by Spain as her enemy. 

To bring this home to the members of this House, per. 
| mit me to put a case, hypothetically. Suppose this coun- 
try was at war with England, and she, in order the bette 
to arrange some plan by which she could effect our over- 
urope to send 
Plenipotentiaries to meet at some particular point, de- 
signated hy her, for the purpose of consulting and ad- 
vising with her how to accomplish that object. And sup- 
| pose that, in accordance with this invitation, those, Pow- 
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ers with whom we have the mostfriendly intercourse, and 
between whom:and us there exist treaties of peace, ami- 
ty, and commerce, should accept the invitation, and senc 
their Ministers for that purpose—I appeal to every gen- 
deman on this floor, if he would not view this, on the par! 
of those Powers, as a violation of those friendly relations 
which exist between us. Can they deny that they would? 
' And if so, is not this case strictly in point ? But, sir, on 
this part of the argument, 1 submit my remarks with difti- 
dence, for the reason I before assigned. 
From what reflection he had been able to give the 
whole subject, Mr. C. said, he had come to the conclu- 
sion to vote, at present, in favor of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Delaware, and, on the final ques- 
tion, to vote against the mission altogether. 
It was, however, in repugnance to his political creed to 
adopt some of the sentiments expressed by the honorable 
‘ gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. McLane) by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Power) and in still stronger 
terms by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Woop.) 
The first of these gentlemen said, ‘if he had been call- 
ed on by the President simply for an appropriation for 
carrying the mission into effect, he would have voted the 
money without asking many questions, because the Presi- 
dent and the Senate have the constitutional power of de- 
termining upon the expediency of the mission : the re 
sponsibility is heirs, and this House would have been 
pound to vote the money ; but the President having ask- ! 
ed an expression of our opinion, he should move the | 
amendment.” 
. “And the second ofthe gentlemen said, we ought to fol- | 
dow in the wake of the Senate ; it was the constitutional j 
duty of the President and Senate to determine on the j 
“ire and he was not willing to divide the responsi- 
bility. 

But the gentleman from New York goes still farther. 

He maintains that, after the President and Scnate have 
made a treaty, “it is the sacred duty of this House to grant 
appropriations to carry it into effect.” 

These, sir, are not my doctrines. If the President had 
asked no opinions of this House, but had simply come 
here for an appropriation for this mission, I, for one, 
should have voted against it, and should have thought it 
no sacrilege. Iam not willing to ‘follow in the wake of 
the Senate,” or of the Executive. Iam not willing to be 
a mere instrument of other men’s will; nor do I hold that 
this House was ever intended by the Constitution to be a 
registering Court for the decrees of the other Departments 
ofthe:Government. Are we to be told, that we are not 
to consult the wishes of the People, or to express their 
will, but to become passive tools of the President and of 
the Senate? If he thoughtso, he would resign his seat 
on this floor, return to his home, humble as it was, and 
never again return to show his face or to raise his voice 
within the walls of this House. But he would not argue 
this point ; it had long since been discussed, and, as he had 
- Roped, put at rest forever. All he would now say was, 

that’such were not his views of the Constitution ; and 
while he ~was sustained in his opinions by such names. as 
Madison and'Giles, he was in no likelihood to abandon his 
- sentiments t 

He concluded, by returning his acknowledgments. to 
“the committee forthe indulgence with which they had 
“geceived the feeble.effort of one but little skilled in poli- 
tical warfare, and would now yield the floor to abler and 

öre experienced power. =: : eae 
fir RIVES, of Virginia; then. moved: to amend Mr. 
endment by inserting the following after the 
suid -Governments,* where those words 


r mipact.or engag: ment by which the United 
; ates: épledged to- the Spanish American Statés to 
maitai, by force, the principle-thatno part of the Ameri- 
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can continents is henceforward subject to colonization by- 
any European Power.” . a aes 
Mr. R. expressed an intention to address the committee 
in support of this amendment, but, in the mean’ while, | 
moved that the committee rise. Se | 
The motion prevailed—ayes 94—and then the commit. -t 
tee rose. oe 
The House adjourned. 


l Tuurspar, ArRrIL 6, 1826. 
MISSION TO PANAMA. 


The House went into Committee of the Whole oa 
the State of the Union, Mr. STEVENSON, of Vain the 
chair, on the report of the Committee of Foreign Rel- 
tions, on the Message of the President of the United 
States, in relation to the Mission to Panama. : 

Mr. RIVES, who had aright to the floor, (having 
moved last evening for the rising of the committee) being 
unexpectedly absent from the House, a 

Mr. BRENT addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. CHainman: As the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Rives) who is entitled to the floor, isnot « 
im the House, and as I wish to make a few observations 
upon the subject under discussion, I ask the attention: of = 
the committee. Itis not my intention to enter intoa 
lengthy argument upon the general principles involved. - 
Had no proposition been made to amend the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I wouldhave contented ` 
myself by giving a silent vote in favor of this mission to.: 
Panama; but, T cannot consent to remain silent upon'the . 
amendment proposed by my honorable friend from Dela” 
ware, (Mr. McLanz) because, if it be adopted by this 
committee, it will take from me one of my strongest rea: 
sons for being in favor of the mission, Another reason 
induces me to oppose this amendment ; calculated, inthe 
shape it is proposed, to exclude a subject from discussion 
at Panama, in which the interests of the Southern or 
slave-holding States, are interested, and onë of whose Re- 
presentatives I am. To remain silent, under. these cir. 
cumstances, would be criminal, and my feelings, as well 
as my duty to those I represent, have been the only mö 
tives which have influenced me in trespassing my obset- 
vations upon you. : 

The honorable gentleman from Delaware, in the be 
ginning of his remarks, stated, that it was not his inten- 
tion or wish to embarrass the Cabinet in the instructions 
which would be given to our Ministers. Is he really se- 
rious in this remark ? and he cannot be otherwise : forhe 
is ineapable of astatement which he does notintend. But 
T will ask him how he can reconcile this.declaration with 
the amendment he proposes? The amendment express: 
ly declares, that, at this Congress of Panama, “the Mi 
“© nisters who may be sent shall attend at the said Con- 
“ gress in a diplomatic character merely ; and shall not be 
“authorized to discuss, consider, or consult, upon any 
* proposition of alliance, offensive or defensive, between. 
“ this country and any of the Spanish American Govern- 
“ ments, or any stipulation, compact, or declaration, 
** binding the United States, in any way, or to any exe 
<< tent, to resist interference from abroad with the domes- 
* tic concerns of the aforesaid Governments, or any mea- 
“sure which shall commit the present: or future neutral 
“rights or duties of these United States, ‘either a5 May 
te regard European nations, or between the several States 
tof Mexico and South America.” — Does not this amend. 
ment-embarrass the Cabinet? ‘Does’ it not require 0 
Congress to asstime. upon itself the responsibility always 
Cabinet, by di- 
recting the President: how fur he shall proceed in his in- 
structions, and where he must stop ? Sir, it does—and I 
regret. that a proposition, so. contrary to the establisbed 
usage, so unprecedented in diplomacy, should haveevet 
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‘been tish into existent the able and enlightened nant toreason; and yet, sir, his arguments, and the ine 
aan te rane j A the Cabinet send its Mi- : structions embraced in his „amendment, certainly go to 
nisters, in this case, as in every other, and, upon its own ` supporta ape of the kind. It is here, and here only, 
- responsibility, give the instructions. Lapprehend no evil; ` within these wuily, that the neutrality of these United 
no danger will result from pursuing the ordinary course. _ States can ever be compromitted. Ministers can only re- 
What ċan thè Ministers do? Why, sir, nothing. The i duce intended arrangements between nations into the 
President tells us, in his message, that they will attend at | form of agrcement, to be ratified, if approved by the 
Panama rather in a consultative, than in a diplomatic ca- | subsequent considerations of the Constitutional authorities 
pacity ; they will not have the power even to form com- |ofour Government. I have no fears arising from what 
pacts, in the nature of treaties, without first consulting our Ministers may 9, any where, or at any court. Their 
andadvising with the Constitutional Powers here at Wash- acts, independent o the subsequent ratification of our 
ington. The words of the President, in his message to | Government, are as nothing, and it is extraordinary in- 
this House, are, ‘I shall, indeed, in the first instance, | deed, that gentlemen should anticipate any evil from what 
“ consider the assembly as merely consultative ; and, al. | they or the Executive should do, without the consent of 
“though the Plenipotentiaries of the United States will; Congress. Let them go—if they do wrong, we will con. 
“ be empowered to receive, and refer to the consideration | tro? their acts; if they do right, we will ratify them. 
“of their own Government, any proposition from the) Mr. Chairman, there is one subject to be discussed at the 
‘Cather parties to the meeting, they will be authorized | Congress at Panama, in which I feel a deep interest, as 
“ to conclude nothing, unless subject to the sanction of | being one of the Representatives of a Southern State. T 
‘<this Government, in all its constitutional forms.” j allude to the condition of the Islands of Cuba and Porto 
The gentleman from Delaware wishes, by his amend- | Rico. If the amendment now before the committee 
ment, to.instruct them to form no treaties of alliance, of- should be adopted, our Ministers will be prevented from 
fensive or defensive. Why, sir, such never was the in- | taking any part, or making any remonstrance upon that 
tention of the mission. Its friends are as hostile to such subject ; and for this reason, if for none other, I am op- 
a power, as its opponents canbe. Where do gentlemen | posed to that amendment.  Sir,-the condition of the 
find any thing in the correspondence between our Govern- Island of Cuba, inthe neighborhood of the State of Louis- 
ment and the Republics of South America, to create such jJana, one of whose Representatives I am, excites my most 
-afear? No such an idea, no such principles, can be | lively anxietics. To the destiny of Cuba we are not in- 
‘drawn from it. It exists only in the heated imaginations | different. Our sympathies, our partiality for free and in. 
of those who are determined to oppose the measure at all | dependent Governments, make us not indifferent to the 
‘hazards. The correspondence breathes a different prin- | condition of our fellow-men, the subjects of monarchy ; 
‘ciple. What do we learn from this correspondence ? | under any other arcuinstances, and differently situated, 
“Mr. Salazar, the Minister from Colombia, in his letter to | we would hail with pleasure the independence of Cuba; 
Mr. Clay, of 2d November, 1825, says, that ‘he is au- | but for reasons, Mr. Chairman, which you, as a Southern 
‘thorized by. his Government, to assure the United man, feel, and the nation know, I should look upon that 
“States that these points have no tendency to violate | event, as con-:ected with our interests and with humanity, 
“ their professed :principles of neutrality.” Mr. Obre- | as oue of the greatest evils which, in the existing state of 
on, who represents the Government of Mexico, in his things, could befal the Southern States, and particularly 
etter to the same, of the 3d. November, 1825, says, that | the State of Louisiana. I need not refer to the popula- 
he is pleased to learn that our Government has consented | tion of Cuba, to justify my fears. Sir, do you. believe 
to send Ministers + under condition that the neutrality in ; that if the Republics of the South were to unite to aid 
which it stood toward Spain should not be violated and Cuba in her independence, that its liberty would be 
Mr. Canaz, representing the Government of Central Ame- | achieved, in peace and good feeling, between all, and 
rica, in his letter to the same, of 14th November, 1825, | without scenes of ruin, horror, and desolation, too pain- 
after expressing his anxiety that this Government should ; ful to be portrayed ? Would not the signal for its inde. 
send Ministers to Panama, remarks, that the mission | pendence be the watchword for another object? And 
“ will not require that the Representatives of the United ! how could it be restrained? Where would ‘be the arm- 
“ States should in the least compromit their present neu- | ed force to stop 'the bloody torrent ? 
“trahity, harmony, and good intelligence, with other na- ; , But, let us for a moment suppose, that the indepen- 
t tions.” And Mr. Clay, in his replies to the several let- | dence of Cuba should be effected without an attempt by 
ters alluded to, from the Ministers of the South American a certain part of its population to attain the ascendency— 
Republics, expressly states, in his letter to Mr. Canaz, that j is it not reasonable for us to suppose that part of its po- 
the Ministers who will be sent from this country “ will; pulation, as in the other South American Republic 
** not be authorized to enter upon any deliberations, or to | would all be declared free ; and, if so, with the black 
“ concur in any acts, inconsistent with the present neutral | population of Mexico on the frontier of Louisiana, and 
“ position of the United States.” | Hayti and Cuba for neighbors, what would be the condi- 
I now appeal to the candor and frankness of the gen- : tion of the Southern planters? Sir, the very thought of 
tlemen, and ask them, upon what grounds they can justify | the consequences flowing from such a state of things, 
an opinion, that it is the intention of the Administration | excites feclings too heart-rending to be dwelt upon for 
to compromit our neutrality? Are not the principles! one moment. I must turn from them. To preyent such 
upon which this mission is to be sent, as disclosed in the | a state of things, and to remonstrate with the South Ame- 
correspondence, a complete refutation of such fears ? t rican Republics against their lending their aid to produce 
But, sir, suppose we should be required at that Con- ‘an event so filled with evil to the Southern States, and 
gress to make a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, ' so shocking to humanity, the President of the United 
by which our neutrality would be compromitted—would : States has told us in his message, that ‘* The condition of 
such treaty be binding onus? Does the gentleman fiom : “ the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico is of deeper im- 
Delaware intend to advance a doctrine, not tenadle under i “ port and more immediate bearing upon the present in. 
our Government, that Ministers can form treaties which ; “ terests and future prospecis of our Union. The cor- 
will bind the nation? Will he say that if Ministers were |“ respondence herewith transmitted, will shew how ear- 
to form such treaties, that the neutrality of the United | « nestly it has engaged the attention of this Govern. 
States would be compromitted by it? Lhave too high “ment. The invasion of both those islands, by the 
respect for the talents of that gentleman, to believe that | “ united forces of Mexico and Colombia, is avowedly 
he would or could seriously advance doctrines so repug-. “ among the objects ta be matured by the belligerent 
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s States at Panama. The convulsions to which, from the 
s peculiar composition of their population, they would 
“sc be liable in the event of such an invasion, and the dan- 
e get therefrom resulting of their falling ultimately into 
«the hands of some European Power other than Spain, 
ac will not admit of our looking at the consequences to 
« which the Congress at Panama may lead, with indiffe r- 
“ence. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon this topic, or 
* to say more than that all our efforts in reference to this 
s interest, will be to preserve the existing state of things: 
s‘ the tranquillity of the islands, and the peace and secu- 
« rity of their inhabitants.” And if the present amend- 
ment be adopted, this very subject, so interesting to the 
South, will be excluded from the instructions of our Mi- 
nisters. How can it be expected that, situated as I am, 
and representing the interests I do, I would advocate an 
amendment calculated to do so great an evil to my con- 
stituents? No never. WereI todo it, I would be un- 
worthy of the station T now fill: 

Ihave been astonished, Mr. C 
some gentlemen from the South, in the other branch of 
Congress, (for L suppose I can refer to their speeches as 
matter of history) in opposing this mission, Sir, not a 
voice from the South ought to be raised against it. It is 
suicide to do it. Is it not extraordinary that Louisiana 
alone, of all the Southern States, except Maryland, in 
the vote given in the other branch of this Legislature, 
should have been in favor of this mission? Isit possible 
that Southern men so far forget the vital interests they 
represent, as to overlook them for other objects ? 
an opposition to the present Administration be so preju- 
diced as not to see that this measure, recommended by 
the President, is for the protection of our Southern inte- 
rests? No, it is impossible that they can overlook it, if 
they will divest themselves of all prejudices, and calmly 
look at the attitude of affairs. 

It is said, by the opponents of the President, that he is 
hostile to our Southern interests; and, in their newspa- 
pers and speeches, here and elsewhere, 


hairman, at the course of 


that he wishes to send Ministers to Panama to form an jį pea 
alliance with the South American Republics, to aid the | tration is friendly 


independence of Cuba, by which a vital blow would be 
given to the South. Sir, if I saw any thing like this, or 
that could make me believe it, I would be amongst the 
first men in the nation to raise my voice agathst his admi- 
nistration : for, no man has more Southern prejudices 
or jealousies than myself—I acknowledge it. How can 
it-be otherwise? My ancestors, my nativity, my educa- 
tion, my habits, and my feelings and interests, were, and 
are, all Southern. If such were the sentiments of the 
present administration, I think gentlemen could find 
something like facts to support their attacks upon. I 
challenge them to doit. In what instance has such par- 
tiality been shown ? In none. It exists alone in their 
animated, heated declarations. ‘The People will judge 
for themselves, und will never be turned from the plain 
“path of truth and correct judgment, as to men and mea- 
stires, by any thing that can cr will be said in the warmth 
of party: feeling. The opposers of this measure, from 
the Southern. States, cry out that it is calculated to aid 
“Cuba, in her independence, in order to do an injury to us 
in the South. “Where dothey find this? Where is their 
‘proof of this ungenerous attack? Was there ever such 
“a-perversion of ‘the intentions of any Executive? Was 


_vhere-ever such a misrepresentation of the. real senti- 


“selves; tha 


+o ments and feelings of the present administration ? Why, 


5 if-the People were only to look to the speeches of 


` -those in opposition for facis upon which to form their 


pate 


pinion, they might be induced to believe these things ; 
ut 'the-enlightened, intelligent People of these United 
‘States, are ‘more capable of forming an opinion for them- 
the enemies`of ‘the administration are, in 
forthem... The very ground that the oppo- 


‘forming 0 


| 


| 
4 


Can | Power, that could cramp or 


it is insinuated | in the 


nents of this measure have taken, in asserting that i ia 
calculated to produce the effects so much deprécated by 
all, will, and must, convince the nation, that the intention 
aud sentiments of tue Cabinet, upon this subject, have 
been perverted—tI will not say, with the motive.of mis. 
leading the People : for, I attribute no corrupt motives 
to any person. I only state facts, and let. the’hation” 
judge of them. One thing is clear, and will be sën y. 
the nation, from the correspondence between our Gover» 
ment with the different Powers in Europe, and with the: 
South American Republics—that the present. Ading ” 
tration always have been, and are still, doing all that cay 
be done, to prevent the independence of Cuba, by-the — 
aid of the Republics of the South, for the reasons] have 
given, and also to prevent that island falling into’ the»: 
hands of any other Government than that’ of Spain: 
Should the latter event take place, it might be destruc: : 
ive to the interests of the West, und so materially injure’ 
the commerce of this country as to make it necessity for 
us to embark ina war, to protect both of those great ite 
terests. It was with considerable surprise, sit, thatl ` 
heard a gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wicxur) 
state yesterday that he was in favor of this amendment,» 
which excludes this subject of Cuba from discussion at”. 
Panama. Surely that gentleman must feel the impor: 
tance of the condition of that island to the commerce aid. 
relative position of the State he represents, Itis every © 
thing to the Western country, and all important-to them, 
that it should never fall into the possession of any foreign” 
embarrass the free trade in. 
the Gulf of Mexico. Itis the key to that trade; and the’. 
Power that holds it, if formidable, can admit or exclude 
your trade, in that region, at its option. How the gei- ! 
lean from Kentucky (Mr. Wrorirrre) can reconcile it. 
to the interest of his State, to vote for an amendment’. 
which prevents the Cabinet from taking a stand to protect, 
the interests of the West, I am at a loss to conjectures <- 
To contradict the assertions which have gone abroad « 
public prints and otherwise, and have been te 
ed in this Hall, that, as regards Cuba, the Adminis 
to the views of the South American Re- 
s mission will lead to this Gover 


t 


publics, and that thi: 


mwent’s lending their aid in that way, to do an injury to 
the Soethern interests, ¥ must call the attention ot the 
committee to the President’s message, in which he dis 
closes his views upon the subject, and clearly 


refutes the 
and conei 


o protect ouri , 
His words are; and 


terests, g 
ł have r ed to them berur ae y hë convulsions to 
“which, from the peculiar composition of their’ popula- 
5 they would 
« liable in the event of such an invasion, and the danger 
“ therefrom resulting of their falling ultimately into the 
« hands of some European Power, other than Spaid, wil 
“ not admit of our looking at the consequences to which 
* the Congress at Panama may lead, with indifference. 
“< itis unnecessary to enlarge upon this topic ;-or to SY 
« more than that all our efforts m reference to this inte 
* rest [meaning the Southern] will be to preserve the ex 
“isting state of things, the tranquillity of thé islands, 
“and the peace and security of their inhabitants.” 
After this fair, manly exposition of the views of the 
Administration, how can gentlemen misconstruc the real 
motives which govern in this case ? ead k 
I much fear, Mr. Chairman, that the impolitic oppos 
tion made to this mission, has before this sealed the fate 
of Cuba. It hasbeen delayed, by the very interest which 
ought to have hastened it. “Two months sooner, and he 
firm remonstrance of our Government against any inter 
ference of the Republics, in the affairs of Cuba, might 


e 


s tion, [elluding to Cuba and Porto Ric 
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have produced: all the-heneficial-effects we could hope 
for.. if the reports we have lately received from. Cam- 
peachy be-true, of a large force haying assembled to 
make an’attack on Cuba, under the directions of the Re- 
publics of Mexico and Colombia, I fear the patriotic ex- 
eitions of the President to stay the blow, will be too late. 
If so, what will or.can the opposers of this wise and salu- 
' tary measure say, to justify themselves to the American 
' People? Sir, gentlemen may declaim and fret, and the 
.. Opposition may resort to what schemes and intrigues they 
please, the People of the United States will respond to 
the wishes of the Administration upon this subject, and 
overwhelm its opposers with shame and confusion. Sir, 
the People ‘are not to be driven ; they will follow their 
own judgments, formed from sober reflection, and the 
best considerations, for their country’s good. They may, 
fora time, be hurried away’ by the enthusiasm of their 
character, but they soon return to their better judgments; 
and whenever a ‘measure, like the present, is calculated 
to promote their interests, to protect the principles of 
liberty, upon which their happy Government is founded, 
«and. to ‘ameliorate: the condition’ of their fellow-men 
throughout the‘world, they will always approve of it ; and 
< he who undertakes to deceive them, deceives himself, 

In the opening of these few remarks, I stated I should 
not enter into the discussion of the general principles 
connected with the present mission to Panama. Yhave 
avoided it as far as it was possible. I do not think it 
would be in order to discuss them upon the amendment 
now under consideration. It has been done by other gen- 
‘tlemen, but I do not wish to follow their example. I may 
address the committee, if circumstances require it, upon 
the passage of the report of the Committee of Foreign 
Relations, upon the general topics involved. At present, 
I feel no disposition to do-it I thought it incumbent 
‘upon me to make these few remarks, in order to place 
before the committée my ‘reasons for opposing the 
amendment ; and T-hope nothing which T have said is be- 
yond the wide range allowed to the’ discussion. 

Mr. RIVES having, inthe mean while, entered the H ouse, 
then addressed the Committee, in support of the following 
amendment; which was yesterday submitted by him, and 
which he wished to have incorporated in the amendment 
offered by Mr. McLavz, to come in after the words “atore- 
said Governments :” 

“Or any compact or engagement by which the United 
States shall be pledged to the Spanish American States, 
to maintain, by force, the principle that no part of the 
American Continent is, henceforward, subject to coloniza- 

_ tion by any European Power.” 

Mr. R. said he was admonished, by every considera- 
tion of a personal nature, to abstain from any participation 
in the present discussion. No one could be more sensi- 
ble than himself how little ability he possessed, at any time, 
to assist the deliberations of this House, and that ability, 
small as it was at all times, was now materially lessened 
by the effects of long continued infirmity. Nevertheless, 
he was urged, by an impulse which he could not resist, to 
say something upon the present occasion. The motives 
of public men, for the part they shall act in reference to 
this subject, have been, and wiil be, drawn into question. 
While, on the one hand, servility and subservience may be 
attributed to those who shall support the measure, (he 
was not aware that such an’ imputation had been made, 
and he was, certainly, very far from making it himself, ) 
on the other hand, we know that those who cannot bring 
their minds to approve it, in all the latitude of its various 
objects, have been accused of being actuated bya spirit 
of factious opposition to the present Administration. This 
consideration naturally made one desirous of placing his 
opinions, and the grounds of them, before the world, that 

they might speak for themselves, and that it might be 
seen that they have, at least, a sufficient foundation; in 
Vor. I-13} 


| tion will be seriously insisted on, 


reason, to exempt them from the suspicion of originating 


in personal and unworthy motives. But this is not all. 
The subject itself is one of the deepest interest. “No 
question has arisen, in my opinion, said Mr. R., since Ke 
assumed our equal rank among the nations of the earth, 
not excepting the late declaration of war against Great 
Britain, fearful and momentous as that was, which involves 
more important consequences to the peace, happiness, 
and free political institutions of this country. The measure 
proposed is an acknowledged departure from the uniform 
and settled policy pursued by this Government in times 
past—a policy, in the observance of which, we have reap- 
ed the most abundant fruits of prosperity and honor. ‘Tt 
seeks to introduce a new system in the conduct and ad- 
justment of our foreign relations. While we profess to 
cultivate “ peace, commerce, and honest friendship,” 
with all nations, this system proposes to connect us, by 
ties of a more intimate and fraternal character, with the 
nations of one half of the globe, by which we are to be se- 
gregated from, and, in a manner, arrayed against, those of 
the other half; by which we are to make common cause 
with the former, in the defence of their new born, and yet 
precarious independence; and, in short, to identify our 
interests, and unite our destinies, with theirs, ` 
If this be the true character of the measure now under 
consideration, and, in my conscience, I most solemnly be- 
lieve that it is, it becomes us to weigh it well before we 
give it the irrevocable sanction of our votes in this Hall. 
That we have the right thus frecly to deliberate upon it, 
has not yet been openly questioned, in the progress of 
this discussion; but the idea has been suggested, in con- 
versation, that, as the Constitution has confided to the 
President and Senate the power of making appointments, 
and as Ministers to Panama have been appointed by them, 
we have no longer any discretion upon the subject, but 
are bound to make the appropriations necessary for de- 
fraying the expenses of the Mission. Such, Sir, is not the 
doctrine of the President himself, who has shown no dis- 
position to. concede, with too much facility, powers. to 
other departments of the Government, in derogation of 
his own. In his message, both to this House and the Se- 
nate, he submits the subject to the *‘free determination” 
of the Legislature. Neither was this the doctrine of this 
House, in 96, when these seats were filled with some of 
the wisest men who have adorned any portion of our an- 
nals. On that occasion, the House of Representatives, ‘ 
in a much more doubtful case—in the case of a treaty 
which had been duly ratified—affirmed their right, in the 
freest and fullest manner, to grant or withhold an appro- 
ptiation of money, or any other act necessary to carry the 
treaty into effect. A treaty is a mutual and solemn con- 
tract, between two parties; and, when it has been, coti- 
summated, with all the forms prescribed by the Constitu- ` 
tion, there is plausibility, at least, in contending that’ it 
binds the faith of the nation, and is obligatory upon all the 
authorities of the Government. But the appointment of 
Ministers is an act confined to one party only, inferring no 
obligation to any other; and there can be no ground for 
saying that the faith of the nation is pledged by it. But, 
Sir, why need I dwell upon this objection? Have we 
been engaged in a solemn farce for the last two menths-? 
Wherefore have we repeated call after call upon the Exe. 
cutive, for information, and received from the Executive 
communication after communication, in relation to this sub. 
ject, if not to enable us to decide whether we would or 
would not grant the appropriation which has been asked 
of us? Did it need all this preparation to qualify us for 
anact which we were bound, in any event, to perform’? 
Was it proper, on the one part, to ask, or, on the other, to 
give, so much light, if we were compelled, blindly and 
implicitly, to sanction the measure proposed ? ed 
Although I cannot suppose, therefore, that: this objec. 
yet, one ofa similar cha- 
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racter has been earnestly pressed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Wexsrer) who addressed the Com- 
mittee two days ago. ‘He contended that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Delaware was an irregular inter- 
ference with the Executive authority, in attempting to 
give instructions to our Ministers. Sir, the amendment 
seeks to give no instructions. It is, simply, an expression 
of the opinion of this House, respecting certain objects 
supposed to be contemplated by the Mission to Panama. 
What, Sir, is the case? The President asks of us an ap- 
propriation of money, to carry into effect a measure ad- 
mitted to be novel and unprecedented in its character; 
and, for the purpose of recommending it to our favor, he 
states various objects which he deems to be of high inter- 
est to the nation, proposed to be attained by it. We con- 
sider some. of these objects to be inexpedient, and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the country ; while others among 
them may be of such a character as to justify the adoption 
of the measure. In granting the funds, therefore, neces- 
sary for carrying the measure into effect, we undertake 
to declare our opinion, that, in its execution, it ought net 
to be extended to those objects which we have thus decid- 
ed to be incompatible with the interests of the nation. 
Now, Sir, is there any improper assumption of power in 
this? The objection presupposes that we may withhold 
the appropriation of money altogether, if we choose ; or, 
in other words, that we may decide the mission to be in- 
expedient, in reference to all its objects. But, if we may 
pronounce all its objects to be inexpedient, we may 
surely pronounce some of them to be so. The greater 
power necessarily includes the less. 

But, the same gentleman objects again to the amend- 
ment, that it amounts to a conditional grant. The honor- 
able mover disclaims all intention of introducing his 
amendment into the appropriation bill, or annexing it in 
the nature of a-condition to the grant of the funds asked 
for. Sir, I care not for form. For myself, I am free to say, 
that [should consider the adoption of the amendment, in 
moral effect, at least, as a conditional grant: and that, if 
the President employs the funds, thus placed at his dis- 
posal, he ought not to use them for purposes inconsistent 
with the declared views of those who granted them. 
There is nothing revolting to my mind in the idea of a con- 
ditional grant. It is admitted, by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that we have the right to grant or withhold 
the appropriation, at our discretion. If so, we may cer 
tainly impose what limitations we think proper upon our 
grant... Cujus est dare, ejus est disponere. 
< But, Sir, there seems to me to be a peculiar propriety 
resulting from the character of this subject, and the Con- 
stitutional relation in which we stand to it, in the freest 
expression of our opinions, regardless of all form. It is 


not unfrequently said, and has been repeated in the course 
of this discussion, that the Constitution has confided to the 
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‘inexpediency of committing ourselves, 
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at his disposal, for the best interests of the nation? Bix’ 
this is not an ordinary case; it calls not for confidence, 


but for the independent exercise of our own judgments. 
In ordinary cases, when the President wants. the. means of 
carrying into effect any measure within the province: of i 


the Executive Department, he asks us foran appropria- 
tion of money for the purpose, in general terms, and.ve 


grant it without further inquiry. But here, the measure © 


being novel and extraordinary, he accompanies his. appli 


cation for the means, with a detail of his reasons: for:the 
adoption of the measure itself, and the various objects: ; 
he proposes to accomplish by it. It becomes then an ap. 


peal to our understandings, upon the sufficiency of those 
reasons, and the propriety and expediency of the objects 
contemplated. If we agree with the Presidentin his views, 
we grant the means, not upon confidence, but uporpre- 
vious consideration and approval. 


measure. 
unapprised of the specific views and intentions with which 
that measure is undertaken. If those views and intentions: 
are disclosed, we must first decide upon them, before we: 
can decide upon the measure itself. I disclaim, Siryall 
feelings of violent jealousy and distrust toward the Execu- 


tiye; on the contrary, ina proper case, I would go as far «. 
as any man ought to go, on the principle of even a liberal: | 
confidence in the Executive, in regard to all measuresfall, :» 
ing within the constitutional sphere of that department of :. 
the Government. 1 believe, Sir, in the language ofa great -| 


man, who once presided in that Department, thata cer 
tain degree of confidence is necessary, “to give- firmness 


and effect to the legal administration of our affairs.” Upon. 


this principle, if the measure now under consideration, ui- 


‘precedented as it is, had come before us in the form-of a : 
naked recommendation, depending upon Executive rè. 
sponsibility alone, I might have been induced to concur. 


in affording the means necessary for its execution; without 


further inquiry. But, presented to us as it is, with aney- | 
plicit avowal of its objects, some of which we belieye to” | 


be dangerous to the peace and highest interests of the 
nation—under these circumstances, to ask of us-an ur 
qualified grant of the means necessary for its execution, 
is to ask, not a relinquishment merely, but a sactifice of 
oug judgments—not confidence in others, but treachery 
to ourselves and our country. x sth 8 

In deciding the question submitted to us, then, we must 
dismiss all extraneous considerations, and look exclusive- 


ly to the intrinsic merits of the measure itself, or, in other.: | 


words, to the character of the objects prop sed to be ac: 
complished by it. So many-and such various objects have 
been suggested, as the motives of this extraordinary me 
sure, that the mind is bewildered’ and lost in confusion, 
amid their multiplicity ; and it is exceedingly difficult to 
fix the attention long enough upon any one of them, toes: 
timate its precise bearing on the ‘general proposition: 
But, in reviewing them again and again, my 
been forcibly arrested by two, ofa character so porten 
tous to the peace and happiness of the country, that, were 
all the rest not only innocent and safe, but in the highest 
degree useful and important, I could not lend my conca- 
rence to the measure, while they continued to be embrac- 
ed within its scope. The two objects alluded to, are Te 
sistance to the interference of any third Power inthe quar 
rel between Spain and her late colonies, and opposition 


to all future colonization on either continent of America. 


So general seems to be the impression of the danger and 
in relation to these 


topics, that the consideration of the propriety of the mis- 


‘sion to Panama, with a large majority of persons, has 8- , 


sumed the shape of an inquiry whether we gre likely tole 
so: committed—not whether we ought to be. Some of the 
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If we differ with him . 
we withhold the means, because we cannot approve the’ 
A demand of confidence, in relation.to:any.. 
Executive measure, can be fairly urged only: when we are 


attention hes - 
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son to apprehend:-that-we.shall be committed upon these 
topics; by any thing: proposed ‘to. be done at Panama, 
while others, who have more carefully explored the evi- 
dence, observe a discreet silence upon the subject. Al- 
though these topics evidently. constituted the original in- 
ducement, the-primum mobile of the invitation given us 
| to attend the Congress at Panama, yet, in the elaborate 
`. report of the Committee of Foreign Relations, there is not 
the slightest allusion to. them. -Ir the message of the Pre- 
sident, although alluded.te,: they are overlaid and smoth- 
ered by other matter; and there is a manifest shyness in 
approaching them, on this floor. 

; How it has happened that these objects, which origi- 
nally ‘stood.in the front. of the picture, have. been thus 
` shifted to the back ground, where they. are almost lost in 

the obscurity of the distance, it is not for me to explain ; 
but, believing that they are all important in giving its true 
character and expression to the piece, I shall bring them 
forward, in full relief, to their proper position upon the 
canvass.. I shall undertake to prove, from an examination 
of the documents in our possession, that, if Ministers are 
sent to the Congress at Panama, our Government is com- 
mitted to take ‘part in its deliberations, relating to these 

-objects—that they are the principal, if not the only objects, 

-in which our participation was sought, by the States who 

‘invited our attendance—and that the result of our partici- 

pation in them will most probably be the adoption of mea- 

“sures endangering the future peace of the country. In 

the prosecution of this plan, it will be beside my purpose 
.. to inquire how far a Congress, which has the power to 
“fix” and ‘ determine” the respective military and na- 
yal contingents, or their equivalents, which are to be fur- 
nished by parties engaged in a common war, which has, 
> ton, the farther power of “ interpreting the treaties” that 
may. be made, and of *¢ arbitrating the differences” that 
: may arise among those parties, can be justly denominated 
a diplomatic. meeting, or a consultative body, merely. 
` Whether the Congress ‘be sovereign or consultative, legis- 
lative or diplomatic, still the objects [have indicated are 
tobe ‘acted upon.by it; and ina manner exposing the 
“peace of the Nation tothe most. serious hazards. Nor 
shall Linquire how far it is consistent with our professions 
of neutrality, in the existing war between Spain and her 
late colonies, to take part in the proceedings of a Con- 
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the Ministers of Mexico and Colombia, justly doubting how 
far it would consist with the policy heretofore pursued by 
our Government, to accept an invitation to the Congress 
at Panama, previously consulted the Secretary of State, 
to know whether “ it would be agreeable or not to the 
United States to receive such an invitation.” The deli- 
cacy which marked the conduct of these ministers is high- 
ly honorable to them. Their object was to leave us un- 
ed by the consideration of the wishes or feelings 
of their Governments, and in a condition of perfect free- 
dom, to decide according to our own views of our own in- 
terests. The Secretary of State informed them that the 
President believed that the proposed Congress might be 
highly useful in several respects, but thought it expedient 
to adjust beforehand certain preliminary points, such as 
€< the subjects to which the attention of the Congress was to 
be directed,” and some other matters of a similar character ; 
and added, that, if these points could be arranged in a 
manner satisfactory to the United States, the President 
would be disposed to accept the proffered invitations. 
For the purpose of satisfying this requisition, more parti- 
cularly as it regarded the subjects of deliberation in the 
proposed Congress, the Mexican and Colombian Ministers 
addressed to Mr. Clay their respective letters of the 2d 
and 3d of November. What, sir, does the Mexican Mi- 
nister say ? The following extract from his letter will shew : 
t The Government of the subscriber never supposed nor 
desired, that the United States of America would take part 
in the Congress about to be held, in other matters than 
these, which, from their nature and importance, the late 
Administration pointed out and characterized as being of 
general interest to the Continent : for which reason, one of 
the subjects which will occupy the attention of the Con- 
gress, will be the resistance or opposition to the interfer- 
ence of any neutral Nation, in the question and war of in- 
dependence, between the new Powers of the Continent 
and Spain. The Government of the undersigned appre- 
hends, that, as the Powers of America are of accord as to 
resistance, it behooves them to discuss the means of giving 
to that resistance all possible force, that the evil may be 
met, if it cannot be avoided ; and the only means of ac- 
acomplishing this object is, by a previous concert as to 
the mode in which each of them shall lend its co-opera- 
tion : for, otherwise, resistance would operate but partial- 


gress, which has evidently grown out of the exigencies of | ly, and in a manner much less certain and effective, The 


that war, and the avowed and leading object of which is 
to combine the resources, and to unite the efforts of the 
belligerents on one side, in a more vigorous prosecution of 
it—a Congress, tov, whose occasional secret sittings, as 
they would afford a convenient cover for our participation 
in its hostile deliberations, might well excite suspicions as 
to the good faith with which we observed our declaration, 

not to share in its counsels of that character. I shall also 
forbear to consider any of the various objects, cthan than 

those I have already referred to, which have been sug- 

gested as proper for our joint consultations in the Con- 
gress of Panama. All those objects, in my opinion, have 

been shewn to be useless, impertinent, mischievous, im- 

practicable, or attainable, with equal advantage, in the 

usual mode of diplomatic negotiation. It will be suffi- 

cient for my purpose, if I establish the propositions I have 

undertaken to maintain, in relation to the two prominent 

objects (so far as we are concerned) of the Congress at Pa- 

nama, found in the means of resisting the interference of 
any third Power, in the war between Spain and the South- 

ern Republics, andthe mode of opposing colonization 

on either continent of America. 

My first proposition is, that, if we send Ministers to the 
Congress of Panama, our Government stands committed to 
take part in its deliberations relating to these objects. 
Now, sir, to determine this point, let us refer to the terms 
of the. invitation, addressed to us, and the terms of its ac- 


ceptance. It will be recollected by the committee, that | 


£ 


opposition to colonization in America, by the European 
Powers, will be another of the questions which may be 
discussed, and which isin like predicament with the fore- 
going. After these two principal subjects, the Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America may be occupied 
upon others, to which the existence of the new States 
may give rise; and which it is not easy to point out or 
enumerate ; for which the Government of the United 
States of Mexico will give instructions, and ample powers 
to its Commissioners, and it trusts that those from. the 
cther Powers may bear the same.” And again: “To > 
which end, and in compliance with the tenor of the con- 
versations held with the honorable Secretary of State, the 
underwritten Minister Plenipotentiary invites this Go- 
vernment to send Representatives to the Congress of Pa- 
nama, with authorities as aforesaid, and with express in- 
structions in their credentials upon the fwo principal ques- 
tions ; in which step he is likewise joined by the Minister 
of Colombia, and with which he trusts he has fulfilled all 
that was stipulated to this end.” Now, sir, let us see the 
language of Mr. Clay’s answer. He says, ** The Presi- 
dent has therefore resolved, should the Senate of the 
United States, now expected to assemble ina few days, 
give their advice and consent, to send Commissioners to 
the Congress of Panama. Whilst they will not be au- 
thorized to enter upon any deliberations, or to concur.in 
any acts, inconsistent with the present neutral position of 
the United States, and its obligations, they will be fully 
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empowered and instructed upon all questions likely to 
atisé in the: Congress‘on subjects in’ which the Nations of 
America, have & common interest.” Es 
“Tt will be remarked by the Committee, that the Mexi- 
can Minister, in his letter, had not only referred to the sen- 
timent of the late Administration that the two topics of 
obtrusive interference in the existing war, and colonization 
in America, were matters.of common interest to both Con- 
tinents, but had bimself expressly characterized them as| 
“ subjects of general interest to all the American Powers.” 
Mr: Clay, m replying to his letter, and accepting the invi- 
tation it conveyed, tells him, “ our Minister will be fully 
empowered and instructed upon all questions likely to arise 
in the Congress, on subjects in which the Nations of Ameri- 
ca have a common interest.” By thus responding to the 
sentiment of the Mexican Minister, and adopting the 
terms in which he had described these two subjects, Mr. 
Clay must be understood as referring to them as unequi- 
vocally as if he had specifically named them. The pro- | 
mise of our Government, then, is here solemnly given, 
that our Ministers will be authorized to act upon the two 
subjects! have mentioned. Mr. Clay’s answer to the let- 
ter of the Colombian Minister is not furnished ; but we are 
told it was “similar” to the one just read. In his an- 
swer to the letter of the Minister from Central America, 
he uses very nearly the same language, with one variation, 
however, which adds to the force of the argument I have 
urged. He tells this Minister that our Representatives in 
the Congress will be empowered to act upon subjects in 
which the Nations of America (not ‘* have,” which was 
his language to the Mexican Minister, but) “ may be sup- 
posed to have” acommon interest. Itis thus, sir, I think, 
shewn, beyond a doubt, that, if we send Ministers to the 
Congress of Panama, our Government is commitied, so far 
as the acts of the Executive can commit it, to take part in 
the deliberations of the Congress, upon the subjects of 
political interference, and attempted colonization, by the 
Powers of Europe. 
My next proposition is, that these subjects, however, 
or for whatever reason they may have been kept out of 
sight recently, are the principal, if not the only subjects 
in which our participation was desired by the States who 
invited our attendance at the Congress of Panama. In the 
extract | have already read to the committee, from the 
letter of the Mexican Minister, he expressly styles them | 
the * two principal subjects” for consultation with the 
United States ; and indeed they are the only subjects spe- 
cified by him. It is true that the Colombian Minister sug- 


gests, in a loose and general way, some other subjects, | pledge, 


which might engage the attention of the United States in ; 
the Congress of Panama. But he dwells on these two 
with particular and emphatic earnestness, as “ points of: 
great interest,” and “of immediate utility to the Ameri- j 
can States that are at war with Spain,” and strongly ap- 
peals to the co-operation of this Government in relation 
to them. 

I will now proceed to show that there is eve 
to believe, from what has already passed between our Go- 
vernment and the Spanish American States, that the re- 
sult of our participation in these subjects at the Congress 
of Panama, will be the adoption of measures endanger- 
ing the future peace ofthe country. Sir, the principle of 
resistance by force is already agreed upon. Nothing re- 


| 


tion, and to consummate the understanding which has al- 
ready taken place by entering into a formal compact. In | 
the very pregnant extract from the letter of the Mexican 

Minister, to which I have already had occasion twice to | 
refer, he says, “fas the Powers of America are of accord 
as toresistance,” it behooves them “to discuss the means 


termine by a “previous concert, in what mode each par- 
ty is to lend its co-operation ;” and we are invited to the 


‘them and the mother country. 


| recurred to this “memorable pledge,” 

ry reason | it, and in fulfilment and practical recognition of it as a 

| pledge in fuct, he wrote to Mr. Brown, our Minister to 

| France, instructing him to say to that Government, that 

we ‘could not consent to the occupation of those Islands 

by any European Power 
tingency whatever.” 


1 copy of this letter 
mains but to adjust the details connected with its execu. co, and cuikorized 


Congress at Panama for the purpose of entering upon this 
“discussion,” and arranging the terms of this **concert,’”” 
or system of ‘*ce-operation.” Now let us see what the 
Colombian Minister says : The manner in which all co- 
lonization of European Powers on the American Conti- 
nent shall be resisted, and their interference in the pre- 
sent contest between Spain and her former colonies pre- 
vented, are other points of great interesi. Were it pro- 
per, an eventual alliance, in case these events should oc- 
cur, which is within the range of possibilities, and the 
treaty, of which no use should be made until the casus fæ- 
deris should happen, to remain secret; or, if this should 
seem premature, a convention so anticipated would be 
different means to secure the same end of preventing fo- 
reign influence. This isa matter of immediate utility to 
the American States that are at war with Spain, and is in, 
accordance with the repeated declarations and protests of the 
Cabinet at Washington. The conferences held on this 
subject being confidential, would increase mutual friend- 


| ship, and promote the respective interests of the patties,” 


The Secretary of State, in his answer to these letters, 
does not express any dissent from the propositions or 
statements contained in them; from which I will notar- 
gue, although I might do so with great plausibility, that 
he is to be considered as assenting to the particular mea- 
sure of policy suggested in the extract lastread. But this 
I do contend for: that, so far as those letters undertake 
to state matters of fact, the omission of the Secretary to 
qualify or deny, is a full admission of them. It is a rule 
of familiar application, in the investigation of evidence in 
private controversies, that whatever is affirmed by one 
party, in the presence of the other, and not denied, is 
considered as admitted by the latter, and has all the effect 
ofa positive confession against him, Now, what is this 
case? The Mexican Minister says, in his letter to Mr, 
Clay, “The Powers of America,” Gneluding the United 
States, of course,) “are of accord as to resistance.” The 


Colombian Minister, after suggesting a particular mea- 


sure, to secure the joint efforts of the parties in this resist- 
ance, says: “This is in accordance witn the repeated decla- 
rations and protests uf the Cabinet at Washington” Mr. 
Clay does not gainsay either of these assertions, and does, 
therefore, in effect, admit them to be true. 

But, sir, we have direct and positive evidence upon this 
subject, under the hand of the Secretary himself. In our 
diplomatic intercourse with the Spanish American States, 
he has treated and keld out to them certain vague and ora- 
cular expressions in a message of the late President, as a 
on the part of the United States, not to permit any 
interference of the European Powers in the war between 
When, during the last 
Summer, a French fleet appeared in tue West Indies, 
with the supposed design of taking possession of the isl- 


į ands of Cuba and Porto Rico, and an appeal was made to 


us by those States to interpose in their behalf, Mr, Clay 


as he expressly calls 


other than Spain, under any con- 
He afterwards communicated a 
to Mr. Poinsett, our Minister to Mexi- 
him to read it to the functionaries of that 
Government es an interpretation of our policy towards the 


States of Spanish America, and “ what we were prepared 
to do” in their behalf. If this 
the Executive of the 
power to decide the question) to the point of resistance, 


Dre upon the happening of a certain eve 
of giving to that resistance all possible force,” and to de- |1 ne 2 


proceeding does not commit 
United States, (so far as they have 


nt, 1 am utterly at a 
‘oss to conceive what could have such an effect. 


We have heretofore seen that our Minister to Mexico, 


acting under the authority of, and in presumed obedience 
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0, the Secretary of State, had stated to that Government 
ae the United States -hàd pledged themselves not to 
permit any third Power to interfere-either with the inde- 
pendence-.or form of Government of the new States. 
But we are now told by. the Secretary, that the “ United 
States: bave made uo’ such pledge ;” or, as he explains 
himself, have ‘contracted no engagement” to that effect. 
Sir, I never supposed that any treaty had been entered in- 
t to with these States, by which we were bound to maintain 
t their. independence ;. and this. is all that the “assertion of 
"the Secretary of State amounts to. It docs not contradict 
the’idea that oficial declarations have been made, and for- 
mal assuranees of support given to. these Governments in 
the name of the United States. Sir, it is impossible for 
any man to examine the documents before us with an im- 
partial eye, and disguise from:himself the fact, that it is a 
thing perfectly understood. and agreed between the diplo- 
-Matic functionaries of this and the Spanish American Go 

. vernments, that-all America is to make a common cause 
in maintaining, by force, the doctrines. of a new public 
code, which Mr. Clay (feeling that new things require 
new names) calls.‘*intercontinental,” not international, 
|. law 2?-and the purpose for which we are summoned to 
< the Congress ‘of Panama, is, to carry this understanding 

_ into effect, by ‘entering into formal conventional stipula- 

tions upon the subject. 
$ = Now, sir, let us inquire what will probably be the na- 
ture and effect of these stipulations, as regards the Unit- 
ed States. We have seen that one of the Spanish Ame- 
tican Ministers has suggested an eventua! alliance, to 
be kept secret until the casus farderis occurs,” as proper 
sto be adopted. Another, without pointing out any par- 

ticular form of agreement, insists, in 

propriety of adopting some “previous concert,” 
of “co-operation.” Let us now see what are the views 
of our own Government upon this subject; and, for that 

urpose, T beg leave toread to the Committee the follow- 
ing extract from the. message: of the President to this 
House. He says: **The late President of the United 
States, in his Message to, Congress of the 2d of Decem- 
her, 1823, while announcing the negotiation then pend- 
ing with Russia, relating to the Northwest Coast of this 


Continent, observed, that thè occasion of the discussion f 
had been taken for 


to which that incident had given rise, 
. asserting as a principle, in which 
ofthe United States were involved, that the American 
continents, by the free and independent condition which 
they had assumed and maintained, were, thenceforward, 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization, by 
any European Power. The principle had first been 
sumed in the negotiation wita Russia, 
course of reasoning equally simple and conclusive. 
the exception of the existing European colonies, which 
it was in no wise intended to disturb, the two continents 
consisted of several sovereign and independent nations, 
whose territories covered their whole surface. By this, their 
“independent condition, 
right of commercial intercourse with every part of their 
possessions. T'o attempt the establishment of a colony 
in those: possessions would be to usurp, to the exclusion 
of others, a commercial intercourse which was the com- 
mon possession of all. It could not be done without en- 
croaching upon existing rights of the United States. The 
Government of Russia has never disputed these positions, 
nor manifested the slightest dissatisfaction at their having 
heen taken. Most of the new American Republics have 
declared their entire assent to them; and they now pro- 
pose, among the subjects of consultation at Panama, to 
take into consideration the means of making effectual the 
‘ssertion of that principle, as well as the means of resist- 
mg interference from abroad, with the domestic concerns 
of the American Governments. _ In alluding to these 
means, it wouid obviously be premature at this time to 
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| from violation and encroachment. 
| might, indeed, be well supposed 


the rights and interests | 
‘ proposed pledge a corresponding extension. 


/ i meat which {have had the 
the United States enjoyed the | 
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anticipate that which is offered merely as matter for con- 

sultation ; or to pronounce upon those measures which 
have been or may be suggested. The purpose of this 
Government is, to concur in none which would import 
hostility to Europe, or justly excite resentment in any of 
her States. Should it be advisable to contract any con- 
ventional engagement on this topic, our views would ex- 
tend no further than to a mutual pledge of the parties to 
the compact to maintain the principle in application to its 
own territory, and to permit no colonial lodgements or 
establishment of European jurisdiction upon its own soil ; 
and, with respect to the obtrusive interference from 
abroad, if its future character may be inferred from that 
which has been, and perhaps still is exercised in more 
than one of the new States, a joint declaration of its cha- 
racter, and exposure of it to the world, may be probably 
all that the occasion would require. Whether the United 
States should or should not be parties to such a declara- 
ration, may justly form a part of the deliberation. That 
there is an evil to be remedied, needs little insight into 
the secret history of late years to know, and that this re- 
medy. may best be concerted at the Panama meeting, de- 
serves at least the experiment of consideration.” 

Now, sir, although this passage is conceived in the true 
spirit.of diplomatic reserve, it-contains suggestions which, 
in my opinion, are full of danger. What does the Presi- 
dent here propose, as proper to be done at Panama upon 
the subject of colonization? The formation of a com- 
pact,” by which each party shall be * pledged to maintain 
the principle, in application to its own territory.’ The 
President cannot be understood to mean any thing so nu- 
gatory and degrading to the character of the nation as a 


general, upon the | solemn stipulation, by which we are to bind ourselves to 
or plan | other parties, 


to defend our acknowledged territorial limits 
He must mean some- 
thing other and more than this. He must mean, at the 
least, that the parties to the proposed compact are to be 
mutually pledged to maintain the principle, in reference 
to all the: territories respectively claimed by them. It 
(as he assumes, in a 
preceding part of the passage quoted, that the “territo- 
ries” of the United States and of the Spanish American 
States, “cover the whole surface” of both continents, 
| ‘with the exception of that portion occupied by existing 
European colonies only,”) that he meant to give to the 
But, with 
the utmost restriction of its meaning which it would be 
consistent with a due respect for the President to make, 
the pledge proposed by him must be understood as in- 


as- | tended to operate to the extent of all the territories re- 
It rested upon a spectively claimed by the parties to the compact. This 
With | renders it necessary 


to inquire, for a moment, into the 
state of our territorial rights on the Northwest.Coast of 
America, which has been so long the subject of conflict- 
ing claims and discordant negotiations. As the amend- 
honor to offer to the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Delaware refers to this subject, 


jand as the Committee have not had occasion to turn their 
! attention particularly to it, I hope I shall be excused for 
i some little detail in relation to it. 


The United States claim the whole of the country on 
that coast between the 42d and the 51st parallel of North 
latitude, by a title which they have always held to be un. 
guestionable—the prior discovery of the C olumbia river 
by one of their own citizens. They also formerly claimed 
the whole country from the 51st to the 60th degree of 
North latitude, but upon a diferent and inferior ground. 
The foundation of our claim to this portion of the North- 
west Coast was the title of Spain, derived to us under the 


treaty of 1819, which title, although not complete in itself, 


we contended was superior to that of any other nation. We 
have since relinquished our claim to a portion of this 


l country, in favor of Russia, and the boundary between us 
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and the Russian settlements is now, understand, perma- | at whatever hazard or expense? Ts the hostility of Great 
nently fixed, by a convention, at-about the 54th parallel | Britain, a war, even with her, so light a thing, that we are 
of NorthJatitude; leaving our.claims to the country be- | to rush into it, not only without “ counting the cost,” but 
tween that’ and the Slst degree, as founded upon the al- without bestowing a thought on the justice of our cause ? 
Jeged Spanish ‘title, in statu quo. Great Britain contro- | If, according to the political chivalry of the day, we are to 
troverts oùr -claim to. various portions of this territory, as | “ take counsel,” as the President tells us, “not. of our 
well between the 49d.and the 51st degree of North lati- | fears, but of our rights,” let us, at least, be satisfied of the 
~ tude, where we have considered our title complete and existence of these rights before we discard our fears. But, 
anquestionable, as between the 5ist and 54th degrees, | so far as our territorial claims are made the foundation of 
where our title, though not complete in itself, is, as we | the principle adyanced by our Government, in relation to 
have alleged, superior to that of any other nation. She | future colonization upon this continent, we have seen that 
has actual settlements and trading establishments within | these claims are not only controverted by others, but the 
these limits ; and -sustains her claims to the country by subject of serious doubt, even among ourselves ; and our 
alleged prior discovery, and continued and uninterrupted | minister in London seemed to recognize the weight of the 
occupation, and upon grounds so plausible, at least, as to | objections urged against them, when he told the British 
have occasioned a difference of opinion in a committee | Plenipotentiaries that “he had not before been aware of 
‘of this House in relation to the validity of our claims in | the character and extent of all these objections.” Tf the 
their fall extent. . This controversy is now, and has been, | principle be attempted to be supported, upon any other 
for many years, the subject of negotiation between the | ground, it is, in my opinion, wholly unsustainable, and is 
two. Governments. to be classed among those inventions of modern diploma- 
In this State of things, is it, I ask, safe, or prudent, or | cy, which are to be defended, not by the sword, but by 
wise; for us to enter into a compact with the Spanish |thepen. But, sir, if we were most thoroughly satisfied of 
American States, to maintain. principle, which may bring i the justice of this principle, why should we commit our- 
us at once into hostile collision with the most powerful na- ; selves to its support, by any compact with our South Amer- 
tfon in the world? The President takes occasion to tell | ican neighbors? We do not want their aid in defending 
us, that the “Government of Russia has never disputed | our rights, and if we did, we should not obtain it by the 
the’ positions we have asserted upon this subject, nor | compact proposed, as each party is to be pledged to main- 
manifested the slightest dissatisfaction at their having been | tain the principle, separately, in application to its own Ter- 
taken.” He does not think proper to tell us how they |ritory. I trust, sir, I have shown, to the satisfaction of the 
have been received by the Government-of Great Britain. | committee, the danger and inexpediency of adopting the 
Permit me, sir, to supply his omission. In a letter from | measure suggested by the President, upon the subject of 
Mr, Rush, while Minister in London, to the President him- | colonization, and that they will not sanction the mission to 
self, then Secretary of State, he says, “It is proper now, | Panama, with reference to any such object. 
as on the question of the St. Lawrence, that E should give| Let us now see what he suggests, in reference to the 
you faithful information of the manner in which the Bri- | subject of interference from abroad, with the affairs of 
tish Plenipotentiaries received my proposal, and the prin- Spanish America. ‘A joint declaration of its character, 
ciples under which I had introduced it. I may set out, by | and exposure of it to the world, may be probably all that 
saying, in a word, that they totally declined the one, and | the occasion would require.” The nature and effect of 
totally denied the other. They said that Great Britain | this proposition deserves to be profoundly considered. 
considered the whole of the unoccupied parts of America, | Should the United States concur in such a declaration, in 
as being open to her future settlements in like manner as | what situation would the nation then stand? Would they 
heretofore. ‘They included within these parts, as well that | not be committed to support it by force? A declaration 
portion of the Northwest Coast, lying between the 42d | of the sort proposed, is no idle vaunt, no parade of words 
and Sist degrees of latitude, as any other parts. The | merely. It is a solemn appeal to the world, upon the justice 
principle of colonization on that coast, or elsewhere, on | of the cause which the parties have espoused, and implies 
any portion of those continents, not yet occupied, Great | a firm determination to support it with all their energies. 
Britain was not prepared to relinquish : neither was she | How would we, the war making power of the Government, 
prepared to accede to the exclusive claim of the United | stand, in relation to the subject? We are apprized, be- 
- States.” in another part of the same letter, Mr. Rush | fore hand, by the Executive, that such a declaration is 
‘says, * Such is a summary of the grounds taken at the ve- | among the objects of the mission to Panama, and, with 
ry outset by the British Plenipotentiaries, in opposition to | this knowledge, we give our unqualified sanction to the 
our claims. On my remarking immediately, anc before | mission. The proposed declaration goes forth to the 
proceeding to any discussion of them, that I had not be-| world, and is not heeded by the Powers, on whom it is 
fore been aware of the extent and character of all these | intended to operate. Under these circumstances would 
objections, they replied, that it was also, for the first time, | the honor of the nation admit of any retreat for us? In 
that they had been apprized, in any authentic and full | short, sir, is not the declaration proposed a conditional, or, 
way, of the nature of the claims, as I had now stated them, | to use more diplomatic phraseology, a provisional declara- 
on behalf of the United States ; claims which, they said, | tion of war, to take effect whensoever a certain event 
they were bound to declare, at once, Great Britain was | shall occur? If so, I ask, is the mind of this nation final- 
wholly unprepared to admit; and especially that which | ly made up to go to war for the independence of Spanish 
aimed at interdicting her from the right of future coloniza- | America? No gentleman, ! presume, will say so. But 
tion in America.” In the protocol of the conference be- | even if it were, why should we proclaim this determination 
tween Mr. Rush and the British Plenipotentiaries, upon | beforehand, in such a manner as to preclude ourselves from 
this subject, their dissent from the principles advanced by | the benefit of full and free deliberation, in regard to every 
us, is still more strongly stated. ‘The British Plenipo- | circumstance of expediency, as well as justice, which ought 
tentiaries asserted, in uéter denial of the above principle, | to influence our decision, when the occasion may arrive ? 
that they consider the unoccupied parts of America just| But, it may be said that there is no reason to apprehend 
as much open as heretofore, to colonization by Great Bri- | the interference, which it is proposed thus to denounce to 
tain, as weil as by other European Powers.” the world. If this be so, then Í say the denunciation is a 
Now, sir, seeing how earnestly our pretensions upon | species of bravado, which it does not become the dignity 
this subject are contested by the British Government, of this nation to engage in. If otherwise, we should pause, 
does it not become us to pause before we enter into a | before we assume upon ourselves the fearful responsibili- 
compact, by which we shall be bound to maintain them, | ties it may involve. It is true that Mr. Clay, in a commu. “ 
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tegrity and good faith of the President’s declarations. 1 
am not afraid that he intends to deceive us ; but the conse- 
quences may be equally fatal, if we deceive ourselves. Let 
us not shut our eyes against the light, because it may dis- 
close to us unwelcome dangers. Let us take the declara- 
tions of the President in the sense in which they were 
made. Let us understand them as he understands them ; 
and, when so understood, they afford, in my opinion, no 
security for the peace of the nation. > 

But, it is said, if we have no security in the declarations 
of the President, we have a refuge, which cannot fail us, in 
the supervising power of the Senate, over whatever may 
be done by our Ministers at Panama. Sir, in the ordina- 
ry case of a treaty, negotiated wi:hout previous consuitation 
with the Senate, this might be so. In.such a case the Sen- 
ate would be free to act upon a subject submitted, fur the 
Jirst time, to their consideration, according to the views 
which the occasion might suggest ; but, in the present 
instance, they are consulted deforehand—they are fully 
apprised of the objects and views with which the mission 
is instituted—and, with all this information, they give it 
their unqualified sanction. Under these circumstances, . 
would they not stand committed to ratify any measure 
which should legitimately spring from the objects and 
views that had been thus avowed to them? I think, sir, 
they unquestionably would. 

We must, then, in deciding upon the measure submit- 
ted, to our consideration, look to zs probable and legitimate 
results, as forming a part of the measure itself, and not vainly 
rely upon any other Department of the Government to 
avert those results, Sir, this mission is the frst step, in 
anew scheme of foreign policy, which, if taken, will 
draw after it the adoption of the whole system. We are 
now called upon, therefore, to decide, definitively, whether 
we will give our sanction to this new system. It is well 
known to the members of this committee, that there are 
two distinct plans of policy in regard to our South Amer- 
ican neighbors, each of which has its advocates and sup- 
porters. The one proposes to conduct our. intercourse 
with them upon principles of the utmost liberality and 
kindness, but at the same time, to avoid embarrassing 
“ political connexions” with them. The other, pretend- 
ing that it sees some moral and physical necessity, which 
binds together in one common fate the destinies of North 
and South America, aims to unite them, by the ties of a 
more intimate association, under one grand cis-atlantic 
confederacy, in imitation of the bright exemplar of the Ho- 
ly Alliance of Europe! The former is the system of 
Washington, the Father of his Country—of the sages and 
patriots of the Revolution—of the statesmen of the early 
and purer eras of the Republic. The latter is the system 
ofa “ new school” of politicians. It is the system adopt- 
ed by the present Administration, and is presented to. us 
under a specious name, appealing at once to the pride of 
self-love, and the sympathies of an imaginary kindred. . It 
is called the American System ! 

Sir, as this American System owes its origin to the pre- 
sent Secretary of State I cannot do better than furnish an 
explanation of it in the words of that gentleman himself, 
In a speech made by him on this floor, in 1820, he gave 
us the first outline of this fond conception of an American 
policy, in the following significant passages:  What,’? 
said he, “would I give, could we appreciate the advan- 
tages of pursuing the course I propose. It is in our pow- 
er to create a system of which we shall be the centre, and 
in which all South America will act with us.” “Imagine 
the vast power of the two continents, and the value of the 
intercourse between them, when we shail have a popula- 
tion of forty and they of seventy millions. . In relation to 
contingencies, at the very time that he disclaims all inten. | South America, the People of the United States will oc- 
tion of entering into alliances, orof doing any thing which | cupy the same position as the People of New England do 
would be incompatible with our neutrality, or import hos- | to the rest of the United States.” ‘* We shall be the cen- 
tility to Europe. Sir, Ide not mean to question the in- | #re of a system which would constitute the rallying point 


nication lately made-to this House, tells us, ‘that appre- 
hensions of interference have ceased ;” but, on the other 
hand, the President, in the portion of his message which 
Ihave read. to the committee, speaking of the same mat- 
ter, says, “that there zs an evil to be remedied, needs lit- 
tle insight into the secret history of late years to know ; 
and that: this: remedy. may best be concerted at the Pana- 
ma meeting, deserves at least the experiment of consider- 
ation.” The Minister of Colombia strongly corroborates 
this intimation of the President; and expresses a suspi- 
cion that a covert interference has already taken place. 
{na letter of the 30th of December last, addressed by him 
to Mr. Clay, he says,‘ Spain, in spite of her nullity, does 
“not cease in her efforts to augment the army of America, 
$0 far as to induce us to suspect that a foreign hand affords 
these. aids,. which are by no. means. in harmony with the 
scantiness of the resources of: the Peninsula.” Now, sir, 
if we are to commit ourselves to go.to war on behalf of the 
. States of Spanish America, in the event of interference 
of a third Power in the quarrel between them and Spain, 
the obligation will depend, I presume, upon the fact, and 
not upon the form, of interference. Whether that inter- 
ference be. by: openly sending fleets and armies, to fight 
the battles of Spain, or by secretly furnishing the means 
_ with which those fleets and armies are procured and sup- 
ported, the injury to our Southern friends will be the same, 
and the obligation upon us, to repel it, will consequently 
be the same. 

But, sir, seeing the dangerous extent of the conse- 
‘quences involved in these measures suggested by the 
-President, it may be said, he does not express a positive 

opinion that they ought or will be adopted at the Congress 
< of Panama, Sir, they are evidently brought forward as 
the result of previous deliberation, and seem to be offered 
“a8 substitutes for the projects which had been presented 
‘by the ‘Spanish American Ministers, They must, there- 
fore, have been daly weighed ; and, it is fair to presume, 
“that the President would not have suggested them at all, 
if he had not been prepared, on his part, for their adop- 
tion, or- at least thought them entitled to the most Savora- 
ble consideration. That.the President has made up his 
mind to concur in these, or other méasures, of an equiva- 
Jent character, is farther manifested by a subsequent part 
of his message, in which he labors to show that the advice 
of General Washington, to “have, with foreign nations, 
as little political connexion as possible,” is inapplicable 
to our relations with the States of this hemisphere. Why 
should the President have made this attempt—(how he 
has succeeded in it, I hope hereafter to show )—unless his 
object was to form, with the nations alluded to, those 
“political connexions,” against which the advice of 
Washington was directed ? 

But a quietus is found for all our apprehensions, in the 
assurances of the President, that “no alliances will be 
contracted,” and, in general, that “< nothing will be done 

incompatible with our neutrality,” or “importing hostili- 
ty to Europe.” Sir, many things may be done which 
would. commit the future peace of this country, and yet 
not amount to an alliance, or a violation of neutrality, or 
an act of hostility to Europe. I have endeavored to show, 
and I hope I have shown, to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee, that the measures suggested by the President him- 
self, have a direct tendency to commit the peace of the 
country, and yet it cannot be said that they constitute an 
alliance, or a breach of neutrality, or an act of hostility to 
Europe. The President has given us a practical inter- 
pretation of the meaning of his delcaration upon this sub- 
ject, by recommending measures, whose unquestionable 
tendency it is to commit the peace of the nation, in certain 
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of human freedom against all the despotism of the old 


world. Let us nolonger-watch the nod of any Luropean 
politician—Let us-become real and true Americans, and 
place ourselves at the head of the American System.” 
How freely these ‘principles have been introduced into 
our diplomacy, since the accession of the present Secre- 
tary to the Department of Foreign Affairs, and how ef- 
fectually they have been instilled by him into the minds 
of our Representatives abroad, the following extracts from 
adespatch of Mr. Poinsett, our Minister to Mexico, af- 
ford'abundant proof: “I first objected to the exception 
in favor of the American nations, formerly Spanish pos 

sessions, on the ground that no distinctions ought to be 
made between any of the members of the great American 
family; that Great Britain having assented to such a pro- 
vision, ought not to influence the United States, because 
the Republics of America were united by one and the same 
interest, and that it was the interest of the European Pow- 
ers to cause such distinctions to be made as would divide 
it into small confederacies, and, if possible, to prevent us 
from so uniting as to present one front against the attempts 
of Europe upon our Republican institutions. That it might, 
therefore, have been considered by the British Plenipo- 
tentiaries important to lay the foundation of distinctions, 
which must disunite us : but that it was much more mani- 
festly our interest, that all the States of America should 
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tain cabalistic phrases, which, wherever. they’ are used, 
give infallible signs of its adoption. Of. these phrases, 
the President has made the most copious use in his Meg. 
sage to this House, and has, indeed, added some new gam: 
ples to the original stock. ‘* The fraternity of freedom 
“sister Republics,” (including the Emperor of Brazil; i 
suppose, ) ‘nations of this hemisphere,” .“ the Powers of 
America,” dance through his pages in *‘all the mazeg? of 
sentimental ** confusion.” But, sir, we have still strofiget 
evidence of the President’s conversion to this new system, 


Finding the Farewell Address of General Washington an < 


obstacle in that path of policy which he had determined 
to pursue, he endeavors to put it aside, and remove it 
out of his way. Hedoes more. He attempts, with des: 
perate violence, to break into pieces, and pave with ity 
fragments, the road he is travelling. He labors to prove; 
not negatively merely, that General Washington’s advice 
does not apply to our present condition, but, affirmatively, 
that it recommends to us, now, a course, against which it 
warned us at the period when it was given. Whatisthe 
language of the President, Sir? 
this invitation, therefore, far from conflicting with ‘the 


counsel or policy of Washington, is directly deducible from 


and conformable to it.” : rah 
Now, Sir, to determine how far this construction’of the 


President’s can be sustained, let us turn to the ‘advice-of ° 
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be united as intimately as possible—an union which could | General Washington, in his own words. ‘The language of ’, 


only exist.on the basis of the most perfect equality and 
reciprocity.” . **To this proposal I instantly replied, that 
J would prefer agreeing to the article as it stood, rather 
than consent to be governed by the decision of Great Bri- 
tain; that our interests were separate and distinct; that 
nation formed one of the European Powers, and the 

United States were the head of the American Powers; and 
that, in treaties which were intended to strengthen the 
interests of the latter, no allusion ought to be made to 
those made with the former: Great Britain had conclud- 
ed a treaty with these States, in order to secure a profit- 
able commerce with the Americans; but her interests 
were European, whereas ours were strictly American.” 
“J then recapitulated the course of policy pursued to- 
wards the Spanish colonies by our Government, which 
had so largely contributed to secure their independence, 
and to enable them to take their station among the na- 
tions of the earth : and declared what further we were rea- 
dy to do in order to defend their rights and liberties, and that 
this could only be expected from us, and could only be 
acconiplished by a strict union of all the American Re- 
sjpublics-on.terms of perfect equality and reciprocity ; and 
repeated that it was the obvious policy of Europe to di- 
vide us intosmall confederacies, with separate and dis- 
tinct interests, and as manifestly ours to form a single 
great confederacy, which might oppose one united front to 
the attacks of our enemies.” 

“In these passages, the leading. principles of the .2cri- 
can System are so fully developed, the changes are so fre- 
quently rung upon all its favorite common-places, the idea 
- of -avstrict- and: intimate union between the nations of 
North aid South America, of the formation of them, in- 
deed,“‘into a single great confederacy,” of which confe- 
daracy'the United States areto. be the “ head,” is so dis- 


that great man, which deserves to be as immortal’as- his < 
fame, was this: ‘The great rule of conduct for us, in res” 


gard to foreign nations, is, in extending our commercial. 


relations, to have with them as little political connexion. 
So far as we have already formed engage.’ 
| ments, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here’ 
| let us stop. Europe has a set of primary interests which’ 
to us have none, or a very remote relation... Hence’ she: 
must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of- 


as possible. 


which are essentially foreign to our concerns. ‘Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, 
by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her poli- 
tics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions: of het 
friendships and enmities. Our detached and distantisitu- 
ation invites and enables us to pursue a different course. 
If we remain one People, under an efficient. Government, 
the period is not far off, when we may defy material injury 


from external annoyance—when we may take such an at.” 


titude as will cause the neutrality, we may at any time re- 
solve upon, to be scrupulously respected—when bellige- 
rent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provo- 
cation—when we may choose peace or war, as our intér- 
est, guided by justice, shall counsel. Why foregothe ad- 
vantage of so peculiar a situation? Why gutt ourown, to 
stand upon foreign ground ?” 

One would think that language so plain, so clear, so ui- 
equivocal, could not, by any ingenuity of construction, be 


tortured into a recommendation or approval of ‘political - 


connexions with foreign nations”—the very thing against 
which- it warned us. 
tator could be supposed capable of contending for, (and 
that Chope to show cannot be successfully maintained) 
is that, from circumstances which have- arisen since the 
time of “Washington, and not. foreseen by him, his advice 
no longer applies to our condition, and does not, therefore, 
inhibit the formation of “ political connexions with foreign 
nations,” under these new circumstances. But, Sir, the 
President takes bolder ground... He says the. proprie- 


| ty-0f these political connexions is directly deducible trom 


“*the sound and judicious. principles,” from the “2- 
¥¥ words of Washington.” Now, Sir, how does the Pre- 


}siderit make-out this deduction? Why, Sir, by supezin- 


dticing his own words upon those ef Washington. This 
passage of the President’s message is so curious a speci: 


| men of criticism and logic. combined, that I beg leave te 


All that the most intrepid commen- . 
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“must have, 
ions; with 1 
distant nor detached—whose political principles and sys- 


» Wil havé an action and counteraction upon us and ours, 
Eto which we cannot be indifferent, if we would. The ra- 
 pidity of our growth, and the consequent increase of our 
| strength, have mure than realised the anticipations of this 
» admirable ‘political legacy. Thirty years have nearly 
“elapsed since it was written; and, in the interval, our 
i population, our wealth, our territorial extension, our pow- 
i eT, physical and moral, has neatly trebled. Reasoning 
upon this state of things, from the sound and judicious 
` Principles of Washington, and must we not say that the 
period which he predicted as then not far off, has arrived ? 
| That America has a set of primary interests, which have 
none.or a remote relation to Europe. That the interfer 
ence of Europe, therefore, in those concerns, should 
i be spontaneously withheld by her upon the same prin- 
| ciples, that we have never interfered with hers; and 
| that, if she should: interfere, as she may, by. measures 
which may have a great and dangerous recoil upon our- 
) selves, we might be called, in defence of our own altars 
| and firesides, to take an attitude which would cause our 
- neutrality to be respected, and choose peace or war, as 
; our interest, guided by justice, should counsel.” 

. The President here, after adverting to the rapid growth 
v ofthe United States in wealth and. population, since the 
= date of General Washington’s Address, asks, must we 
| notsay that the period which Washington predicted as then 
"not far off, has urrived 2° What period is this? The 
President goes on to describe it as the period when Ame- 


Europe should not interfere, and if she should so inter- 


General Washington’s Address. 


tion of that state of things, indicated to his countr 


But, Sir, there is nothing of all this in the Farewell 
dress. The period spoken of 


wealth and power, “under an efficient Government, we 
. might defy material injury from external annoyance,” &c. 
_ Gencral Washington evidently intended to ground 

this anticipation an additional argument in favor 

licy he had recommended, inasmuch as the ability to defy 
. 6xternal annoyance, which he had looked forward to as 

the result of our remaining one People, under an efficient 
` Government, would place us above the necessity of seek- 
: ing foreign connexions, for the purpose of strengthening 
: ourselves. But this very anticipation, which General 
Washington had introduced as a strong motive for adher- 
ing to the policy of avoiding « political connexions with 


tees t PO ` 
‘reign nations,” the President, by a singular metamor- | 
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rica shall have her set of primary interests, with which | sustain this modern American policy. I beg leave, 
in the first instance, $ 
fere, we might be called upon to take an attitude for their | that our own safety, 
- defence—at this point, taking up again the language ofj that we should make common cause with 
It would seem, from | Spanish 
theuse here made of General Washington’s prediction, | ploy 
that he had anticipated the period when America would | of Europe assail the independence of Spanish America, 
have her set of peculiar interests, and had, in contempla- | for 
ymen į dition, they must do so 


0 by General Washington as| rica! Sir, 
> hot far off, was the period when, by our advancement in | the crowned heads of Europe, 


| 


upon | their nightly visions. : 
of the po- | States of Spanish America, and these United States stand, 


phosis, has converted into an instrument for justifying and 
enforcing a departure from that policy. Sit, do not the 
heart and the head equally revolt at this perversion of the 
language and reasoning of General Washington? At the 
time when his Farewell Address was given to the world, 
we were yet an infant People; our numbers thinly scat- 
tered over an extensive territory ; our finances embarrass- 
ed, and our resources, of every sort, impaired by the ef- 
fects of our recent struggle for independence.’ In this 
situation, there were inducements to court foreign allian. 
ces, to aid and support us in the event of collisions with 
the rest of the world. If, under these circumstances, 
when the assistance of powerfw friends might have been 
not only beneficial, but necessary to us, Washington yet 
advised us to steer clear of foreign alliances and connex- 
ions, with how much more force does this advice apply 
to our present condition—when his anticipations of our 
national growth have been most amply realized; when 
we have already taken such an attitude as to ensure the 
respect of other nations ; when we have proved ourselves 
competent to be our own champions, and the successful de- 
Senders of our own rights! : 

The President has, therefore, in my opinion, 
failed, not only in his attempt to 
the advice of Washington /eads to und proves the formation 
of the political connexions in question, but in his endea- 
vor to maintain the inferior negative proposition, that the 
injunction to avoid such convexions in general, does not ap- 
ply to the particular circumstances of our present condi- 
tion. On the contrary, it is manifest, for the reasons I have 
just suggested, that this injunction applies with increased 
force, to the state in which we now are. It is true that 
General Washington illustrates his advice by reference to 
European politics, but the advice itself is not confined to 
our relations with Europe. In its spirit and its principles, 
it is universal and immutable, acknowledging no distine- 
tion of time or place.. In the comprehensive words used 
by him ina subsequent part of his address, ‘*’tis our true 
policy to steer clear of pérmanent alliances with any port 
tion of thé foreign world.” The parting injunction of thd 
Father of his Country, then, can neither be construed nor 
reasoned away. It still continues to admonish us, in its 
deep and impressive tones, against the fatal policy of en- 
tangling ourselves by ‘political connexions with foreign 
nations ;” whether young or old, whether on this, or the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Other arguments must be, and have been invented, to 
briefly, 


wholly 


to notice afew of them. We are told, 
our very existence, indeed, requires 
the States of 
America, The idea entertained by those who em- 
this argument, is, I presume, this: that if the Powers 


the purpose of reducing it to its former colonial con- 
with views, and upon principles, 


the course of. policy which it is now proposed to pursue. | which will carry them forward to attempt the conquest of 
Ad. | this country. 


The conquest of the States of North Ame- 
however lightly I may deem of the wisdom of 
I cannot suppose that any: 
of them are so much under the influence of a disordered 
imagination, as to have indulged such a thought, evén in 
C How differently, sir, do the new 


in relation to Europe! The former are infant nations of 
yesterday, scarcely yet freed from their swaddling bands ; 
the mother country still asserts her dominion. over them, - 
and is now waging .war upon them to establish that do- 
minion; they have been recognized by only one Powerin 
Europe, leaving their independence still unacknowledged 
by those Powers, who would, in the event supposed, Con 
operate with Spain, in bringing them again under subjec- 
tion. He conquered the acknowledgment of our inde: 
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pendence, now nearly half a century agos and have since 
gloriously maintained that independence, and the rights 
we derived frof it, ina second war with the parent State: 
tn which we contended with het, on the footing of her 
equal, in political rank, and proved ourselves her superior, 
in naval and military prowess. During all this period, we 
have maintained diplomatic and commercial relations with 
all the nations of the earth, not as an independent Power 
merely, but as one of the first grade, who had the means 
of making ‘her friendship courted, and her resentment 
feared. In short, sir, we are as thoroughly incorporated 
into the political system of the world, as any of the older 
ations of the other hemisphere, and if we had no other 
tight to our independence, we might plead a title by pre- 
scription, The allied sovereigns of Europe, then, how- 
éver wicked such an enterprise would be, might well as- 
sist Spain to reconquer Spanish America, upon princi- 
ples, having no application to us, nor tending in any de- 
gree to put our independence in jeopardy. Although, 
therefore, I cannot believe that our ewistence or safely is 
bound up with the Spanish American States, I am very 
far from saying, that an attack upon them by the com- 
bined Powers of Europe, would not be a subject of deep 
interest to this country. Sir, it unquestionably would be. 
The feclings and the interests of the nation might, in such 
an event, demand of us to ‘*put on the armor and to as- 
sume the attitude of war.” But the question is one involv- 
ing consequences of too much magnitude to be prejudged, 
or lightly decided. Let us not commit ourselves upon it, 
by anticipation, but continue, as we now are, free to take 
our course, whenever the question may arise, with a full 
regard to all those considerations which ought to influ- 
ence our determination. 

But, sir, another argument urged in favor of this politi- 
cal connexion with Spanish America is, that we owe it to 
the cause of liberty. Sir, in my opinion, we can best ad- 
vance the cause of liberty by the influence of our exam- 


ple, and by presenting to the world the spectacle of aj 


prosperous and happy People, blest in the enjoyment of 
their free institutions. Let us, then, for the sake of man- 
kind, as well as ourselves, attend to our own concerns; 
improve the gifts of Providence, with which we have been 


crownéd; perfect and build up our political institutions, | 


by every means of amelioration which time and expe- 
rience may supply, that they may remain to our posterity, 
and stand in the eyes of the world, at once a monument 
and. a model of human freedom. Let us, above all things, 
avoid the danger of being drawn into unnecessary foreign 
wars, which have, in all ages, been the grave of republi- 
can liberty. We do, indeed, owe a solemn responsibility 
to all mankind, in this and future ages, for the fate of the 
experiment of free Government, which has been com- 
mitted to our hands. The success of this experiment does, 
in my opinion, mainly depend upon our keeping clear of 
entangling connexions with other People, who may be 
fess blessed with an aptitude and capacity for freedom 
than ‘ourselves, and whose interests or passions might in- 


-volve us in enterprises foreign to our sober and peaceful 


pursuits. Sir, if other nations are destined to lose their 
liberties, let us acquit ourselves of the high trust which 
Providence has devolved upon us, and endeavor to pre- 


_ sérve-our own; that-one beacon-light, at least, may be left 


to-chéer the darkness of the political world, and to guide 


~. those nations -who may have lost their liberties, through 
“that'sea of revolution, upon which they must embark to. 


sover them, = 6°. : 

ut, sit, our sympathy is challenged for our Spanish 
American brethren. One. ‘would suppose that their con- 
ition no. longer presented a case for sympathy. They 


~ have passed through the perilous crisis of ‘their fortunes, 


“and are now -réposing amid triumphs and successes. Their 


independence is achieved, and the war between them and 
the parent oountry has ceased in every thing but the name, 
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But 
sympathy been satisfied to the uttermost, by what we 
have already done? We were the first to acknowledge 
their independence, and establish Diplomatic relations 
with them, by sending Ministers to their respective Go- 
yernments; and even before we made a formal acknow: 


ledgment of their independence, (as early as the year. 


1818) we applied to Great Britain to unite with us in 
‘some act of recognition, and by doing so, gave serious 
umbrage to the allied sovercigns of Europe, then cón- 
yened in Congress at Aix la Chapelle. Two years ago,'a 
memorable declaration was issued in the name of the 
United States, which was supposed to have disconcerted 


hostile designs, at that time meditated against them by. 


these same sovereigns. We have more recently gone 
from Court to Court in Europe, pleading their cause, and 
soliciting intercessions in their behalf, and have even urg- 
ed our expostulations and remonstrances with the King 'of 
Spain himself, till we obviously provoked his resentment 
at our officiousness. Sir, is there to be no Innit to our be. 
nevolence for these People? There is a point, beyond 
which, even parental bounty and natural affecuon cease-to 
impose an obligation. 
the States of Spanish America. T hey have received their 
political patrimonies, and been liberally established in the 
world, and they should now take care of what they have, 
and provide for themselves. Sir, however laudable a vir- 
tue sympathy may be, in private individuals, it furnishes 
Í a fallacious and often pernicious rule of conduct for Ge- 
vernments. 


and their first and highest duty is to their own People.- 
They are not at liberty to engage in enterprises of mere 


the societies with whose welfare they are charged. 
| Sir, a factitious enthusiasm has been gotten up, in regard 
to Spanish America, which, in my opinion, has no fotinda- 
tion in any just conception of public duty or national 
policy. It has not been imbibed from the People. On the 
| contrary, it has been forced in the hot-bed of our. public 
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rr 
if the case were otherwise, have not.the claims of | 


‘That point has been attained with | 


Governments are trustees for the happiness | 
and advantage of those who are subject to their authority, 


benevolence on behalf of others, when those enterprises. 
may involve consequences detrimental to the interests of 


| councils, and all attempts to transplant it into the breasts 
of the People have been signally ineffectual. As this en- 


thusiasm has exerted its influence chiefly here, 1 beg leave į 


to read to the committee a passage from that venerable 
| paper, so often appealed to upon the present: occasion, 
which seems to have escaped the attention of the Execu- 
tive, who has favored us with an elabcrate commentary 
| upon other parts of it—a passage originally addressed to 


| the People, but full of instructive admonition to their Re- 


| presentatives, and at this time particularly applicable to 
| them : ‘sA passionate attachment of one nation for another 
| “ produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
“ nation, fucilitating the illusion of an imaginary common 
| © interest, in cases where no real common interist exists, and 
‘s infusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays the 
“former into a participation of the quarrels and wars of 
“the latter, without adequate inducement or justification. 
‘Jt leads also to concessions to the favorite nation of 
“ privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly:to in- 
‘ejure the nation making the concessions, by unnecessarily 
s“ parting with what ought to have been retained, and by 
“ exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate, 
“in the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld ; 
‘and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded eiti- 
* zens, (who devole themselves to the favorite nation) facility 


“to betray or sacrifice the interests of their own countrys 


“ without odium, sometimes with even popularity} gild- 
«ing with the appcarances of a virtuous sense of obliga- 
** tion, a commendable deference for public opinion, or 2 
t laudable zeal for public. good, the base or foolish com- 
‘t pliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation.” 
Siz, the current events of the times furnish so` striking 
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‘a commentary: upon this passage, as to supersede the ne- 
cessity of any remarks from me to illustrate or apply it. I 
, commend. it to the sober reflections of the committee, 
-gu Another argument urged in favor of the establishtnent 
fof, more intimate. relations with the Spanish American 
‘| gAtates is, that, by doing so, we shall secure their good will, 
i. which is highly important to us, both ina commercial and 
a political view. What success is likely to attend this ex- 
i| periment, may be inferred from that which has followed 
our past efforts, of a similar nature. I have already briefly 
| alluded to the various offices of kindness, and manifesta- 
ons of friendship, which we have exhibited towards 
i these People. With what return have they ever met? Let 
any gentleman read the late message of the President of 
Mexico'to his Congress, and then let his feelings of morti- 
fied and indignant pride give the answer. Sir, we have 
vainly imagined that, by the acts of disinterested friend- 
ship, and the solid and useful services we have rendered 
our Southern neighbors, we had won their gratitude and 
| confidence; that they looked up to us as their patron and 
o guide, and regarded us with filial reverence—to use the 
language ofa gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. METCALFE) 
-asthe Mother of Republics. But, sir, this fond delusion is 
| dissipated. The message of the Mexican President begins 
- with celebrating, in the most fulsome strains, the power, 
, the wisdom, the magnanimity of Great Britain, in her 
transactions with the Spanish American States, and dis- 
tinctly attributes the disconcertion of the schemes of their 
enemies to the interposition of the British trident-—which 
‘trident was never interposed in any other way than by 
Ei pmm commercial relations with them, for ker own bene- 
Jit, and even this was not done till three or four years after 
‘we had made a formal and explicit acknowledgment of 
~ their independence, in the face of the world. Sir, we 
have, heretofore, supposed, that we had some agency in 
| disconcerting the. schemes of their enemies, but the Mexi- 
can President gives the whole credit of the operation to 
Great Britain. In a subsequent part of the message, the 
‘United States are introduced, with a cold formality, as 
“the oldest of the independent States,” with some empty 
compliments upon our Revolutionary struggle, and our 
> political institutions ; and the fact is admitted, because it 
could not be disguised, that we were the first to acknow- 
ledge their independence. 
that ardent devotion, that fervent gratitude, that affec- 
tionate confidence, which we have been taught to believe 
were cherished in all Spanish 
and of which there are such 
towards Great Britain. 
> Sir, the same unwelcome 


discovery breaks in upon us 


in the history of our attempt to negotiate a commercial ' 
Minister earnestly en- | 
States of: 
Spanish origin, upon the ground that we are a member of: 


treaty with Mexico. We see our 
‘treating for equal privileges with the American 


the great American Jamily, and that we have rendered im- 
portant: services to the cause of Spanish 
pendence, 


er of granting exclusive advantages to the other 
American States, expressly for the purpose of « 
her sympathies in their favor” 
course, in the event of a war 

ticipates) between them and 
turn to’ the history 
of Colombia, 
hend that we 


evincing 
and to our detriment, of | 
(which she ungraciously an-| 
the United States. If we 
of our transactions with the Republic 
we shall find in them, too, reason to appre- 
? have been deceived in relation to the feel- 
mgs of that portion of the Spanish American People to- 
wards us. In fixing thé basis’of our commercial inter- 
Course with that Republic, all that we were able to obtain 
from her was the concession of equal privileges with the 
most favored nation. In a treaty, however, lately nego- 
tiated with Great Britain, she puts that nation on the foot- 
ing of her own citizens, Tt is true, that, by the conseguen- 
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But we recognize no traces of 


American hearts towards us, | 
ample and gratuitous displays i 
| Germanic body, for centuries, 


i which, 
American Inde- | occurred, already, 
But, the claim is pertinaciously rejected, and į plainly distinguishable. 
the Mexican Government insists upon retaining the pow- | 


tial operation of our treaty, we shall now be invested with 
the same privileges which have been accorded to Great 
Britain. But the difference in the original character of 
the stipulations evinces a partiality, to which our Govern- 
ment cannot be, and has not been, insensible, Sir, it is 
impossible to look into the records of our diplomatic com- 
munications with the States of Spanish America, and not 
perceive that their minds-have too readily imbibed the 
Poison of suspicion, in relation to the singleness and disin- 
terestednes of the views by which we have been actuated 
in our conduct towards them. The documents in our 
possession show, that a French emissary at Bogota, in 
1823, labored to make the impression that “the United 
States were influenced by interested motives, in recogniz- 
ing the new Governments of Spanish America.” This in- 
sinuation, however injurious and unfounded, had its effect, 
and its influence is discernible in all our subsequent in- 
tercourse. 

The result of our past efforts, therefore, to conciliate 
the good will and affection of these new States, affords 
but little ground to hope for success in the experiment 
now proposed. Sir, for myself, 1 do not believe there 
ever can be any cordial fraternity between us and them. 
The difference of origin, of blood, of physical and moral 
constitution, of language, of manners and customs,. of re- 
ligion, as they preclude all congeniality of feeling, must 
oppose insuperable impediments to any intimate. political 
union. From the external circumstances, too, in which 
we are placed, there must arise between us, and, indeed, 
there have already arisen—as in the case of Cuba—se. 
rious collisions of interest or of ambition. It may be said, 
with fully as much justice as the remark has been apphed 
to England and France, that Mexico and the United States, 
from their relative situation, and the position they occu- 
py on the Gulf of Mexico, are natural enemies. 


pancy can be mitigated or harmonized by any system of 
political connexion? Ithink not, Sir. Ail history proves 
that confederacies have been the fruitful matrix of inter- 
nal dissensions and domestic feuds. How was it, Sir, with 
the Amphictyonic League of ancient Greece >?” The jea- 
lousies existing between the members of the League, par- 
ticularly Athens and Sparta, its leading members, (which 
jealousies, too, grew out of the relations to one another 
created by the League itself,) involved them in perpetual 
controversies, and finally led to the Peloponnesian war, 
which terminated in its dissolution. Modern Europe af- 
fords us an equally instructive lesson. The history of the 
is nothing but a history of 
the bloody and cruel wars among the Princes and States 
which composed it. The scheme of a great American Con: 
Sederacy, therefore, instead of affording a remedy for the 
evils which already exist, would but serve to aggravate 
them. It would itself be the parent of new dissensions, 
otherwise, would have no existence. In what has 
the germs of these dissensions are 
We claim to be the head of the 


American Powers. Inthe beau-ideal of this new planctary 


Spanish | system, sketched by Mr. Clay, in 1820, we were, indeed, 


tobe, not the orb of first magnitude merely, but the centre, 
around which all the other orbs were to revolve. At one 
period, our claim to this pre-eminence seemed to be ac- 
knowledged. When the project of the great American 
Congress was first communicated to this Government, it 
was intimated that the United States were to be invited to 
preside. But we hear nothing of thisnow. We are only - 
Invited as one among others. In the meay time, Colom- 
bia takes the lead, and our jealousy is excited in turn, as” 
the letter from Mr. Adams to Mr. Forbes very plainly in- 
dicates. Here, then, we see the germ of these jealou- 
sics which would inevitably distract and embroil the 3 
great Americun Confederacy, as they have every other Cons 
federacy which has gone before it. The United Stateg 


.The question then is, whether these elements of discre- 
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ad the Sparta of this | 


— 
and Colombia would be the Athens ax 
Modern Amphictyonie League, and their 
to a Peloponnesian war far more desol 
dous than that “of which Grecian ann 
account. 

Sir, I confess that J can sec 


als afford us the | 


in this American System no- 
thing but omens of evil. Believing that the Congress of 
Panama was designed to pave the way for its introduction, 
and tħat our Government—the Executive branch of it, 1 
mean—in sending Ministers to that Congress, intended, 
and stands committed, to co-operate, especially in two 
of its objects, which I deem highly dangerous to the peace 

tion, 1 shall vote for any proposi- 


and happiness of the na 
tion which will exclude that design and those objects from 
the scope of the mission. I have endeavored to shew 

nment is conchusize- 


that the Lxecutive lranch of the Gover 
ly committed, by their o Meiel acis and declarations to the 
Spanish American States, in relation to those two objects. 
They are bound by a Gordian knot, which they cannot un- 
tie, and which wwe must cut : and if, as my honorable col- 
league (Mr. Powsrx1) has suid, the fate of the present 
‘Administration is already scaled, if they should concur in 
any measures, at the Congress of Panama, committing the 
peace of the country, they will owe us their thanks for 
extricating them, by our interposition, from the unplea- 
sant dilemina in which they are placed. 

Mr. BUCKNER next rose, and addressed the Commit- 
tee as follows : 

Mr. Cuarnxan: Opposed tothe amendment submitted for 
consideration by the gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. Me 
Larr) and to that, also, proposed by the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Rivus) and differing in opimon with my col- 
league, (Mr Wrcxirrre) who on yesterday favored us with 
his views on the subject of the proposed Mission to the Con- 
gress of Panama, I have ventured to request the attention 
of the Committee. T hate apologies of almost every de- 
scription, but, particularly, an apology in the preface of a 
speech ; yet, on this occasion, it would do injustice to my 
feclings to omit to state, that it is with great hesitation I 
make the request. On every side am | surrounded by 
gentlemen whose knowledge of our foreign relations, and 
the true principles on which our intercourse with other 
Governments should be conducted, is so superior to my 
own, that I may well despair of taking any view of this 
subject, calculated to afford them light. 

From some of them, no doubt, we shall, in due season, 
liear, on. this most interesting subject; which admonishes 
me of the propriety of confining my remarks within very 
narrow limits. 


tives of the American People, to approach the investiga- 


tion of this subject impartially, and to determine upon it, ` 


regardless of the source from which it originates. It would 
be uncharitable to suppose, that any can be found, on this 
floor, so lost to a sense of their own. dignity, and the duty 
which they owe to their constituents, as madly to oppose 


the measure because it comes recommended by the Exe- | 


cutive Mayisirate ; nor would it be less so, to infer, that 
others would blindly adopt it, forthe same cause. Hit be 


proper to adopt the resolution of the Committee of Fo-! 


reign Relations, recommending the appropriation asked 
for by the President, to enable him te carry into effect the 


proposed Mission, the amendment offered by the gentle- ` 


: Man from Delaware ought to be rejected. That of the 
gentleman from Virginia is of a similar character, and 
: should, therefore, share:a similar fate. We are told, by 
the former gentleman, that, had the President simply re- 
quested the neccessary. appropriation to be made, without 
requiring the sanction of our opinion, as to the policy of 
that. Mission, -he would, so far-as depended on his vote. 
have granted the request without mach inquiry ; but that 
he had taken avery different cotirse:; that he. had not 


heen willing to. take upon himeelf ‘the ‘responsibility, and i 


rivalry would lead | 
ating and tremen- | 


ee AN ae tt 


i vMi To enable us to arrive at correct conclu- | 
sions, itis necessary, and becomes us, as the Representa- ' 


appealed to this House for advice. ‘The gentleman 
and myself understand the message of the Executive, on | 
this point, very differently. In addressing us, he uses no 
dictatorial style ; he expresses himself, as it became him, 
in language at once dignified and respectful ; but asks no 
advice : he has attempted to avoid no responsibility, He, 
says, ‘4 With this unrestricted exposition of the metives by 
«which I have been governed, in this transaction, as well 
« as of the objects to be discussed, and of the ends, if pos- 
« gible, to be attained, by our representation at the pro. 
t posed Congress, I submit the propriety ef an appropri- 
« ation to the candid consideration and enlightened par 
“© trictism of the Legislature.” Sir, what other more ap- 
propriate language could he have used? He has no right 
to command this House. His duty was to submit to us the 
propriety of the appropriation, and he did so in terms 
altogether unexceptionable. Jf, however, he has asked ; 
our advice as to the policy or impolicy of the measure, it | 
surely cannot be said that he has called upon the House ` 
of Representatives to draw up instructions for the Minis. 
ters who are to be deputed to the Congress ; or to inform 
him what topics of interest should or should not engage 
their attention. Has he a right to make such a request? If 
so, we arein duty bound to give the answer. This leads 
us to inquire to what department of the Government the 
appointment of Ministers, and the formation of treaties, 
has been confided ? J answer, to the Exeentive and Sé: 
nate, exclusively. In the second article of the second 
section of the Constitution, it is declared, “ He (the Exe 
cutive) shall have power, by and with the advice and con. 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur ; and be shall nominate, 
ahd, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers,” &e. 
In no part of that instrument is there one word from.’ 
which it can be inferred that it was intended to confer on 
the House of Representatives any power as to the appoint- 
ment of Ministers, or the making of treaties, They may 
be negotiated, and become the supreme law of the land, 
without the smallest participation, or even knowledge, on 
the part of this House, that any such negotiation is cod- 
templated. It is in vain that a particular power has been 
ee in language incapable of misinterpretation, toa 
| particular department of the Government, if another, 
| clothed with no such authority, shall cither assume to itself 
ithe right of wielding it, or, in the exercise of its own ins 
: cidental power, defeat the purposes of the former.) Men 
‘are fond of power, if no other object be attained by it 
except the gratification of an idle vanity. It is of an en- 
creaching nature ; too much care cannot be taken to pre- 
vent it from overleaping the boundaries which the Consti- 
tution has assigned to it. If it was important to the pre-. 
‘ servation of liberty to divide the powers of the Govern: 
; ment, and to confide them to three separate and distinct 
_ bodies of magistracy, by boundaries so. pliinly marked 
that he who runs may read, it cannet be less important to 
guard them from even a partial obliteration. Neither 
_snotikd have, or be permitted to exercise, directly or indi- 
; rectly, an overruling influence over the others, or either 
of them, in the administration of their respective powers. 
jI will not say that no case can exist in which this House 
: would be justified in refusing to grant an appropriation, © 
to cnable the Executive to negotiate a treaty, or to carry one 
into effect. Suchacase may, however, rather be imagined, 
as one which might possibly occur, than anticipated as one 
which will probably ever be presented. Yet I do says 
and am fully supported in the assertion by the true spirit 
of the Coustitution, that we are not justified in weighing 
the propriety of an appropriation for such a purpose, up- 
on the same principles that we would acts of ordinary le- 
sislation. The commentaries on that part of the Consti- 
tution which relates to the treaty-making power, by some 
of those who aided in its formation, as well as by other 
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that the unfitness of such.a body as the House of Repre- 
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ectemporaheðus expositors, justify me in the position tak-| 


én, that; to the’ Executive and Senate, exclusively, ia 
that power been confided. | In that number of the Federal-| 
ist devoted to this subject, which speaks of the security 
that exists seainst the abuse of the power, not the slightest 
hint is given as to the power of withholding the necessary 


< appropriatión; or as to any other power to be exercised | 


by the House of Representatives. So far from it, it is| 
urged that the most entire safety would be found in the 


wisdom, the virtue, and the firmness, of the Executive and | 


Senate, growing out of the mode-of their elections and 
their qualifications ; and it is not unworthy of observation, 


sentatives to have any control over: the formation of trea- 
ties, is expressly urged. : : 


“* ‘The gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rrvzs) tells us, that, 


in the year 1796, it was insisted, on this floor, at a time 
when some of the most distinguished men in the country 
aided in the deliberations of Congress, that, in relation to 


a treaty then actually formed, and sanctioned according to 


“all the constitutioual forms,, Congress had the unquestion- 


‘able right to withhold an. appropriation absolutely neces- 


sary to its execution. “Sir, as limited as is my political ex- 
‘perience, 1 have occupied a scat in this House long enough 
toi learn’ that there is scarcely any proposition too wild or 
extravagant to find advocates, even on the floor of Con- 
gress. Does the gentleman intend to be understood as 


“contending that, upon the ground of the impolicy of a 
‘treaty, in any case whatever, however thoroughly per- 


suaded we might be of that impolicy, it would be proper 
for Congress, by refusing an appropriation, to force the 


“Government into a violation of a solemn compact, consti- 


i 


-yet his o 


tutionally ratified, and one which is properly denominated 


‘the supreme law of the land, and to the honest and strict | ther brows. 


observance of which, the faith of the nation was constitu- 
tionally pledged ? 
servations appear to lead to that conclusion. 


When we appropriate money to pay the salaries of the 
different officers of Government, have we a right to im- 
pose conditions? When we appropriate money to pay 
the salary of the President, can we say we do it on condi- 
tion that he will pursue a certain course of policy pointed 
out? Can we, in like manner, make provision for the sa- 
laries of the Judges of the Supreme Court, but do it upon 
the condition that they will decide some given case con- 
sistently with our opinions of the principles upon which 
the decision should be founded? The Senate, in the 
confirmation ofa treaty, must be consulted ; the concur- 
rence of a certain portion of its members is essential. If 
the President has a right to demand our advice, so has the 
Senate. It must rest on the same grounds. In what a 
ridiculous attitude would they present themselves before 


rus, to ask our advice with respect to the course they 


should pursue on such an occasion. 

It is unwise that we should, by an interference in the 
form of advice, diminish that responsibility which the Con- 
stitution has placed on the Executive, and the Senate, his 
advisers, Iam not willing, Sir, to interpose my little fin- 
ger between the President and Senate, and that censure 
from the People, which inevitably awaits them, if, by 
carelessness—by a want of political foresight—or from 
any other cause growing out of this mission—they involve 
us in an unnecessary and ruinous war. If, however, it 
eventuates differently—(as I most earnestly hope, and 
confidently believe, it will)—if, thereby, our commercial 
prospects are brightened—the best interests of the nation 
consulted—the cause of humanity and of liberty advanc- 
ed—I am not so unjust as to wish to break a twig, or to 
pluck even a leaf from the civic wreath which the People 
of the United States will prepare, with which to entwine 


Mr. Chairman, if it be proper for us to express our opi- ` 


I cannot, ¥ will not, believe it; and | nions, not only on the general expediency of the mission, 


but to point out with precision, and in detail, the point to 


» He says, that the power to grant pre-supposes the pow- ; which this Government may safely go, and the point be- 
er to withhold ; that the major includes the minor. As | yond which it would be ruinous to venture, have we not 
an abstract proposition it is true ; but, against the propri- | a right to demand all the information upon which the Pre. 
ety of its application to such a case as that put by the gen- | sident himself has acted? We cannot be reasonably called 
tleman, I protest. This House may refuse the most neces- | upon to take a leap in the dark. What are the terms of 
sary and indispensable appropriation ; even that by which į the resolution, in obedience to which the Executive made 
we receive our per diem—a danger net less to be appre- | his communication to this House ? He was called upon by 
hended than any of the imaginary terrors of the dreaded ; that resolution to lay before this House so much of the 
project. Congress, by obstinately refusing necessary ap- | correspondence between the Government of the United 
propriations, may destroy the Government. A man may | States and the new States of America, or their Ministers, 
possess, physically, the power to wantonly sport with the | respecting the proposed Congress, or meeting of Diplo- 
life of his fellow man ; but he cannot do so, regarding his | matic Agents at Panama, and such information respecting 


duty as a member of the social compact. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Dela- 
ware, (Mr, McLane) and that by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Rives) are nothing less than conditions, or re- 
strictions, attempted to be imposed upon the constitution- 
al power of the President. That the latter gentleman so 
understands them is evident, by the illustration of his ar- 
gument which he gave, in speaking of the right, which 
he who has the power of granting possesses, ofannexing 
whatever conditions hé may think proper to his grant. 
Ifthe gentleman had reflected a moment, it appears to | 
me that his clear and discriminating mind could not have 
failed to observe the utter inaptitude of the comparison. 
‘There is not the slightest analogy between the conditions | 
on which a grant by deed is‘made, and an appropriation 
by Congress. He who grants that to which he has an un- 
qualified title, is certainly at liberty to dispose of it as he 
pleases, and upon whatever terms he may think proper. 
But has Congress the right to grant the money of the 
People to any one, and upon whatever terms we may 
choose ? 

Has the gentleman forgotten that the word grant, in a 
deed, has a technical signification, very different from that 


_ in which we use it when we speak of a grant of money ? | 


the general character of that expected Congress, as might 
be in his possession, and might, in his opinion, be commu- 
nicated without prejudice to the public interest ; and also, 
to inform us, as far as, in his opinion, the public interest 
might allow, in regard to what objects the agents of the 
United States were expected to take part in the delibera- 
tions of that Congress. We may then have a whole, or 2 
part only, of the testimony before us. It is very probable 
that, in this case, we have all; but I speak on principles 
alike applicable to every case of this description. Sir, it is 
not a matter of discretion with us. We are not authorized 
to take upon ourselves a responsibility which our Consti- 
tutional duty has not devolved on us. The Executive is 
not bound—and, in some cases, would act most unwisely, 
whilst negotiating a treaty, to lay all the information which 
might be in his possession upon the subject, even before 
the Senators, who are his Constitutional advisers. We 
are told, that this is an unprecedented measure, and that 
in such view this House may be justified in pursuing, in 
relation to it, an unprecedented course. ‘here is an ob- 
vious distinction between a course simply unprécedented, 
and one which is justly subject to that charge, and is, 
moreover, unconstitutional. Gentlemen do not, and can- 
not, point out a single example, in the wholé history of our 
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in which such an interference, 
: Representatives, has been at- 
tempted. But, it iš not true, that the proposed mission 
will be an acknowledged departure from the settled poli- 
cy of this Government. If it were true, as asserted, that 
we are about to enter into alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, to link our destinies with those of any other Govern- 
ment, then, indeed, it would be an acknowledged depar- 
ture--then, indeed, would there be ground for apprehen- 
sion; but, as the subject is now presented to us, the sup- 
posed cause of alarm is as airy as the baseless fabric of a 
vision. It seems to have originated in a most uncharitable 
and unfounded suspicion of the sincerity and integrity of 
the Executive. Can it reasonably be supposed, that the 
Administration will knowingly pursue a course alike ruin- 
ous to itself and to the country! As well might we ex- 
pect to see one in the full enjoyment of his intellectual 
faculties—before whom was placed for his choice, health 
and happiness on one hand—death on the other—madly 
rushing upon the instrament of his own destruction. — 

"Che President has pointed out the ground beyond which 
the Government will not go. In the fourth page of his 
message to this House, he says, ‘ The instructions pre- 
s pared under his (Mr. Monroe’s) directions to Mr. Ander- 
¥€ son, the first of our Ministers to the Southern Continent, 
«contain, at much length, the general principles upon 
«c which he thought it desirable that our relations, politic- 
sal and commercial, with these our new neighbors, 
« should be established, for their benefit and ours, and 
s: that of the future ages of our posterity. A copy of so 
sc much of these instructions as relates to these general 
« subjects, is among the papers now transmitted to the 
« House. Similar instructions were furnished to the Mi- 
«c nisters appointed to Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Mexico ; 
‘and the system of social intercourse which it was the 
« purpose of those missions to establish, from the first 
*¢ opening of our diplomatic relations with those rising na- 
* tions, is the most effective exposition of the principles 
s upon which the invitation to the Congress at Panama 
«s has been accepted by me, as well as the objects of ne- 
s gotiation at that meeting, in which it was expected that 
sour Plenipotentiaries should take part.” Again, in 
speaking of resistance to any attempt which might be made 
by any Power of Europe, other than Spain, to colonize 
any part of the territory of the South American Republics, 
or to interfere with their independence, he says, “If it be 
“thought advisable to enter into any conventional agree- 
‘¢ ment on this topic, our views would extend no further 
ės than toia mutual pledge of the parties, to continue to 
cc maintain the principle in application to his own terito-| 
“ry.” Meaning thereby, not contested territory, as 
seems to he supposed by the gentleman from Virginia, | 
(Mr. Rrvzs) but territory, the title to which is undisputed, | 
except by Spain. 

In page 10, he remarks, that ‘‘our Ministers would be | 
‘t authorized to conclude nothing, unless subject to the | 
s definitive sanction of this Government, in all its constitu- 
“tional forms.” In his message to the Senate, page 4, 
he uses this language : “An agreement between all the 
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to the independent nations on the American continent, as 
the President of the United States might deem proper. 
There was no such distrust then, cither on the part of this 
House, or of the Senate, of the political wisdom ar since- 4 
rity of the President, as we see now displayed. There 4 
were no instructions given to him, nor conditions annexed 
to the grant, although a very delicate and important dity 
was to be performed, in making the correct selections of 
those nations which might properly be considered as indes. 
pendent. An erroneous step might have given Spain just 
cause of war against us ; and might, perhaps, have involv- 
ed us with other European Powers. 

Let us now, Mr. Chairman, consider the nature of the. 
invitation which we have received from the Republics-of | ~ 
Colombia, Mexico, and Central America, to be represent: 4 
ed by our diplomatic agents at the Congress at Panamai- 
the danger, if any, to be apprehended by an acceptance; -` 
and the objects worthy the attention of this Government, 
which the occasion may afford us an opportunity of secur- 
ing. It was urged by my colleague, that we have received 
invitations from three only of the South American nations, 
whose Ministers compose that Congress. What inference 
he designed to draw from it, I am at a loss to conjecture, 


unless he would consider our attendance there as anin. 4 


trusion upon those who have not joined in the invitation: 4 
They have all been long since informed of the intention of; 
the Executive, that this Government would be represent 
ed at the Congress, if the Senate of the United States” 
should give their sanction. Had any one of these Repub. . 
lics felt any dissatisfaction at the invitation given tous, 4 
and conditionally accepted, it is reasonable to presume 
they would have informed us of it. Butthis objection of. j 
my colleague directly conflicts with the ground which he. 4 
immediately thereafter takes, in which he attributes the 4 
invitations, and the desire of those Republics that we 
should accept them, to entirely selfish, interested motives, 

The objection, sir, appears to me to have but very little | 
weight. Should they even refuse to treat or confer with 
us, we shall occupy ground less disadvantageous than we.: 
should have done by an uncivil and unfriendly. rejection 7 
of their very kind and respectful invitations. In speaking 
of the risk which we are to encounter, by an attendance 
at that Congress, of being drawn into the vortex of ruinous 
entangling alliances, gentlemen appear to exert. their 
powers of ingenuity, not of argument, but of supposition, 
to show the unlimited extent of the powers of the agents 
who compose it. If my view of this subject be. correct, 
the extent of the power with which they may be invested, 
presents no objects of terror to us. So far from it, I shall 
insist that, the greater it may be, the better for us’; at 
least, so far as to ensure to us an opportunity of conferring 
and agreeing upon such principles of international law, 
with ministers of competent authority, and adjusting by 
treaty or otherwise such matters as may be deemed of im- 
portance to the security or prosperity of this nation ; and 
that, in no point of view, can we be injured by it, however 
unlimited. But it is really somewhat amusing to observe 
how far some gentlemen have permitted the most ur 
bridled fancy'to conjure up a thousand chimerical dan- 


« parties represented at the meeting, that each will! gers, arising from powers equally chimerical. - My col- 


“ guard, by its own means, against the establishment of 
*¢ any future European colony within its borders, may be 
‘s found advisable.” There is no longer room for doubt, 
unless he be suspected of intending, without any motive 
whatever, a most unprincipled deception. I would not 
“place a blind reliance on the correctness of any man’s po- 
“Hey; but a certain degree of confidence in the integrity 
of those to whom the management of public affairs may, 
from:time to time, be entrusted, is as indispensably neces- 
sary toan efficient administration ‘of the Government, as 
vital aif is to the. preservation-of animal life. By the act 
of the -4th May, 1822, an appropriation of one hundred 
thousand dollars was. made by Congtess, for such Inissions 


| 


league, in particular, seems to have suffered under the. 
terrors of this vision. He favored us with a comparison 
of the powers of this Congress, and the nature of the al- 
liance between the South American Republics and the 
powers of our former Congress, and the alliance of the, 
States under the Articles of our former Confederation 
He discovered, in some respects, a most striking simili». 
tude ; yet he surely would not deny that, in many most 
important points, no two bodies of men. could, in theit 
powers, be more dissimilar. ; 

Iwill not unnecessarily consume the time of the com- 
mittee, by pointing them out ; they cannot fail to present 
themselves to the mind of any one wha will read the tre 
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ties between the ‘South American Republics on the one 
part, and the Articles of our Confederation on the other. 
Yet, ‘had the gentleman succeeded. in proving that they 
yere precisely. similar throughout, what position did he 
intend to establish by it? He certainly did not inform 
the committee. Other gentlemen may have seen his ob- 
jects it was too evanescent for my perception, ‘unless he 
wished to éstablish by the comparison, that the Congress 
of Panama is clothed with very great powers, which might 
be exercised: to our injury, if we attended. its meeting. 
~ Was that his object, I must be permitted to say, that in 
“my humble judgment, my colleague failed. If however, 
Lam laboring underan error in this respect, and the gen- 
‘ tleman completely succeeded in satisfying the committee 
Of the terrific powers of this Congress of Panama, then, at 
.Jeast, 1 may insist, without the fear of contradiction, that 
"here again his different views conflict with each other : 
\ for it was but a moment aftér this comparison, he insisted 
that this Congress was a mere committee of safety, with 
not even the power to negotiate a treaty. Indeed, his re- 
"Marks appeared pretty strongly to point to a suspicion, 
~ that the Committee of Foreign Relations, in shaping their 
: Teport, had omitted a very important word in quoting a 
_: part of the treaties between these Republics, with the in- 
tent ‘to conceal the poverty of the powers of that Con- 
“gress, The gentleman certainly is entitled to much cre- 
dit for the keen-cyed vigilance with which he detected the 
omission ; but I differ with him decidedly about the con- 
struction of that clause, and the consequent value of his 
discovery. It will be found in the 16th article of the trea- 
ty between Colombia and Chili, and, indeed, the same is 
inserted in all the treaties between these Republics. It 
is in these words: ‘ This compact of union, league, and 
“ confederation, shall in nowise interrupt the exercise of 
~ “national sovereignty of each of the contracting parties, 
“as well as to what regards their laws, and the establish. 
“ment and form of their respective Governments, ‘as to 
“ what regards their relations with other foreign nations.” 
Now, this is not susceptible of a construction which will 
support the gentleman’s position, that the Ministers com- 
posing that Congress cannot, in their character of diplo- 
netiec agents, jointly or separately negotiate a treaty or 
treaties with others. Was this Government now to de- 
clare, and instruct our Minister at Paris, that he should 
not have power to do any act which would affect the ex- 
ercise of our national sovereignty, in any thing that re- 
gards our foreign relations, would that restrict him from 
forming a treaty as far as he might be authorized by the 
other parts of his instructions ? The formation of a treaty, 
by their properly authorized agents, would be in the ex- 
ercise of that very right of sovereignty which, out of 
abundant, and I will add, unnecessary caution, they ex- 
pressly declared they did not intend to part with—I say, 
unnecessary, because a moment’s reflection will satisfy 
any one, that they who, in the exercise of their constitu- 
tional powers, appointed those Ministers, could not have 
invested them with authority to destroy or alter their forms 
of Government, nor even to perform acts of ordinary le- 
gislation. They arë Republics—have written constitu- 
tions, in many respects similar in their provisions to ours, 
- Whether their Ministers are authorized to make treaties, 
isa matter about which we cannot, upon our present in- 
formation, come to any confident conclusion. 
clined to think that they are so empowered. In the 
treaty between Colombia and Mexico, and the same is in 
the other. treaties, the 12th article speaks of their 
in the following manner : 
“ To strengthen the bonds of fature union between the 
“ two States, and to prevent every interruption of their 
“ friendship and good intelligence, a Congress shall be 
“ formed, to which each party shall send two Plenipoten- 
“tiaties, commissioned in the same form and manner as 
“ are observed towards Ministers of equal grade, to fo: 
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| “ they will, evidently, 
Lam we | 


| © no tendency to violate thei 
powers į ‘* neutrality.” Again: 
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t reign nations.” This shows th 
ing more nor less than Ministers, 
Congress, it had been termed originally, a meeting of Di- 
plomatic Agents, the proposed mission, on our part, 
would have been divested of more than half, if not of al, 
its terrors. 

Isaid, Mr. Chairman, that however unlimited the pows 
ers of the Ministers who compose that Congress might be, 
they presented no canse of terrors to us. From whom do 
they derive their authority ? From their respective Go- 
vernments, Have those Governments any, the slightest 
control over us, by contract or otherwise ? Have we 
bound ourselves by treaty ? Have we formed any alliance 
whatever with them ? Should Mr. Salazar, and Mr. Obre- 
gon, and Mr. Canaz, present themselyes before this Go- 
vernment, with authority on paper, as unlimited as Hea- 
ven’s expanse, and tell us that they came to propose to us 
an abolition of this Government 3 or to treat for a purchase 
of the United. States; would any man be alarmed ? 
‘Shall I be frighted when a madman stares?” Ithas 
been said, that they have a right to interpret treaties. 
That power, like all the others which they possess, is con- 
ferred on them by their respective Governments, and 
would no more affect us, than we could injure them by 
passing’a resolution that certain commissioners named, 
should determine all controverted points: arising out of 
any treaties between them and ourselves. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been insisted by the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Rives) that if we send Ministers, we 
are committed to take part in the deliberations of the 
Congress, concerning an alli 3 and, to support him in 


at they are really noth. 
and that if, instead of 


iance 
this, he adverts to the terms of the invitation on the part 
of the Ministers in behalf of their. respective Govern- 
ments, and of the acceptance by Mr. Clay. Were it true 
that we should be bound to take part in those discussions’ 
can the gentleman perceive such a discussion to be 
fraught with any ruinous or deleterious consequences ? 
To a certain extent, I hope they will take part in the dis- 
cussion. It will be buta proper response to that polite. 
ness and good feeling which dictated the invitations ; that 
our Ministers should meet them, and by every argument 
that may be suggested, in the. most conciliatory manner, 
satisfy them of the impropriety of binding ourselves by 
treaty upon the subject. Let them be assured, again and 
again, if necessary, that the People of the United States 
feel no diminution of that deep solicitude for their prosa 
perity, and the preservation of their. independence unim- 
paired, which they have manifested on all suitable occa. 
| sions. Let us advise them, when advice may be asked ; 
but enter into no such alliance as that spoken of by the 
gentleman, of uniting our and their destinies, by a league, 
offensive and defensive. An idea of such an alliance has 
never entered the head of any one of the advocates of the 
proposed mission. But I will turn to the proof relied on, 
and, from that, show that those Governments have no 
right to hope for such an alliance 3 nay, that they do not 
even solicit it of us. 

Mr. Salazar to Mr. Clay, in his communication of the 2d 
of November, 1825, Says : “Of the points which will be 
“ under discussion by the Assembly of Panama, the un- 
«t dersigned is unable to give a minute enumeration, :as 

arise out of the deliberations of the 
“ Congress. He is, however, authorized by his Govern, 
** ment to assure the United States, that these paints have 
r professed principles of 
“It belongs to each of the con- 
‘ curring parties to propose their views 3 but the voice of 
*“ the United States will be heard with the respect and. 
“* deference which its early labors in a work of such im- 
“< portance will merit.” And again, in language still Jess 
capable of misconstruction : “Fhe manner in which: all 
“colonization of European Powers on the American 
* Continent shall be resisted, and their interfererice in the 
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“© present contest between Spain and her former colonies 
** prevented, are other points of great interest. Were it 
že- proper, {mark the language!] an eventual alliance in 
sé case these events should occur, which is within the 
se range of possibilities, and the treaty, of which no use 
< should be made until the casus faderis should happen, | 
<e to remain secret; or, if this should seem premature, a | 
ss convention so anticipated would be different means to i 
secure the same end.” 

Mr. Obregon. says, that ‘one of the subjects which | 
«e will occupy the ‘attention of the Congress, will be the 
sé resistance, or opposition, to the interference of any 
*© neutral nation in the question and war of independence ! 
1i between the new Powers of the Continent and Spain.” 
But, in no part of his official communication does he speak 
of an expected alliance between them and the United 
States. 

In refusing, therefore, for the present, to bind this Go-} 
yvernment on the subject, those Republics will have no 
cause of complaint against us. That such a coalition, 
made public in Europe, would be calculated to aid them 
in the maintenance of their independence, is a proposition 
not altogether devoid ofdoubt. How far we, the People 
ofthe United States, might, in consenting to it, incur the 
censure or hatred of the crowned heads of Europe, it 
would be as unworthy of us, as it would be derogatory to 
the character of our forefathers, to inquire. 

‘The objection to such a course is, that it would be a de- 
parture from the policy which Washington recommended, 
and to which we have strictly adhered, from the very com- 
mencement of the Government—enjoying peace, with aj 
short interval, and uncxampled prosperity, whilst Europe 
Kas groaned under the afiliction of the most desolating 
wars. Yet, if the Powers of Europe should attempt to} 

“aid Spainin the resubjugation of South America or Mexi- 
co, or to colonize any part of either, it would be difficult 
to satisfy me that it would not be a duty we owe to our- 
selves, upon the performance of which might depend the 
quietude, if not the safety of the United States, to take 
part in the contest, in aid of these Republics. In such a 
struggle, we could not, if we desired, remain neutral. 
We should be forced, if we did not veluntarily enter, into 
the vortex ; and God forbid that we should ever raise our 
arms but in defence of justice and of liberty. 

Although, in the language of the present Executive, 
as quoted by my colleague, the People of the United 
States do not go abroad in search of monsters to destroy ; 
yet; if monsters declare a war of extermination against 
freedom, throughout the world, and should attempt to 
enforce their most abominable doctrines, in our very neigh- 
borhood, upon our sister Republics ; I, for one, am not 
willing to see the United States stand and supinely look on į 
as idle gazers, as if not conscious that they must, in their | 
turn, be called upon to offer their liberty and indepen- 
dence as a sacrifice to those monsters. These, however, ! 
are but my opinions, which, as a member of the House of 
Representatives, will never be obtruded on the Executive 
and “Seiate as the basis of any negotiation. Let those j 
judge whom the Constitution calls on to judge. In speak- | 
ing of the ‘celebrated declaration of Mr. Monroe, m his 
message to Congress, the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. 
McLanx) says, “we ought to have acted on it in 1823 ;} 

“that it ought not to be permitted to stand, unless we 

“intend to comply? What was that declaration? Let 

any one read it, and’say of what part he disapproves. It 

contains a pledge, we are told. To whom ’ Not to the | 

Governments of South America : they do not understand | 

itin that way. Mr: Salazar, invhis letter to Mr. Clay, 

of it as a bare declaration, or protest, Itis very 


generally admitted, that salutary consequences have re- 
we are now called upon to retract. 


$ 


sulted from ity ‘and 
The declaration, jn my humble opinion, was dictated with 
“gveat political foresight,. and accorded with the. feelings 
of the whole Nations =" ) 


Had we acted upon it in 1823, was there a gentleman 
on this floor who, if he had considered it as his duty to 
speak at all on the subject, would have said less? Isthere 
one who would now say less? If there is, he would not 
speak the language of this Nation. Nothing ever was 
better said, or more appropriately timed ; and, yet, we 
are cautioned to consider well, whether we should be pre- 
pared to act accordingly, when the occasion is presented, 
Sir, we cannot, at this time, if we would, withdraw this 
declaration, without subjecting ourselves to the charge of 
the most manifest injustice, and unfeeling cruelty, te those 
whom we call friends. Better, by far, that we had never 
opened our lips on the subject, than zow to recant. It 


| would be no very indirect invitation to the Powers of En- 


rope, who may have formed a coalition for that purpose, 
to attempt the execution of their nefarious project of an 
universal prostration of the principles of true liberty. It 
would add one other memorable example to the many, 


| which the history of the world has furnished, that those 


who are the most clamorous in their protestations of friend- 
ship, are not the most to be relied on. Not that 1 insinu. 
ate that we labor under any obligatien to any of the South 
‘American Governments, to comply with the declaration 
atanytime. Of that we will determine, when it is meet 
to determine : this only I say, that all the obligations of 
honor, of friendship, of justice, demand that we should 
not now retract it. No principle of policy, no rule, of 
even the most timid caution, can justify such a disavowal, 
when it is not necessary to act upon it. Are we frecmen, 
and shall we fear to speak our sentiments ? No, sir; for 
the sake of humanity, of justice—for the honor of my 
country, | hope we shall not take back one word. or 

Having, Mr. Chairman, thus attempted to shew that we: 
have nothing to dread from sending Ministers to Panama, 


| unless we enter into some unwise and impolitic treaty, 


which we might as well be supposed to do at any other ` 
place, and on any other occasion ; and, against which, if 
even attempted by our Ministers, we have the most ample 
security in the Constitutional provision which requires the = 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present, as ne- 
cessary to its ratification; I shall very cursorily notice 
some of the objects which the President, in his message to 
this House, has pointed out, very satisfactorily to my mind, 
as worthy the attention of this Government. Whether 
we shall succeed in attaining all, or any of these objects, 
is, to be sure, matter of conjecture. The sume remark 
would have applied with equal force to every former mic. 
sion from the United States to any Court in Europe, as to 
any of the South American Governments. The goad to 
be secured fully justifies the expense and trouble of the 
experiment. That there are objects of great importance 
to the United States, which will probably be discussed by 
the Ministers convened at Panama, ond that this Govern- 
ment ought to be there represented by a diplomatic agent 
oragents, has been distinctly admitted by the gentleman - 
from Delaware, (Mr. McLayn) whose well known poli- | 

tical information, and solidity of judgment, stamp as high 
a value on his opinions, as those of any other gentleman 
in the circle of my acquaintance. {t cannot be denied, 
that it is highly important that this Government should 
receive, from time to time, the earliest and most satisfac- 
tory information of the proceedings of the Congress at 
Panama, and of the views of such of the European Pow~ | 
ers as may have agents at that place. To enable us to ef « 
fect this, as well as.all the other matters of importance to 
which the attention of our Ministers wil be directed, itis 
advisable to. accept. their invitation, and to act towards 
them in the most conciliatory manner. 

We might send an agent of inferior grade, but would it 
be as gratifying to them ? Observe the language of Mr. 
Canas: “ To fulfil the wishes of my Government, and cone 
te vinced, at the same time; of the importance and re- 
c spectability which would attach to the General Con- 
* press of the American Republics, from the presence of 
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* Envoys from: the United States of America, I now ad- 
“ dress this high: Government upon the subject, in the 
‘name of Central America”? ‘The others, no doubt, 
take the same view of it. To meet: their expectations 
and wishes, as far as we can, consistently with our interests, 
appears to me to be sound policy. Tt will certainly facili- 
tate the attainment of the object to which I am calling the 
attention of the Committee—early and satisfactory intelli 
gence. Among the various topics to which it is thought 
proper that our Ministers should call their attention, is the 
determination of some principles of international law, 
the unsettled state of which has been productive of much 
evil: -My colleague (Mr. Wicxrirre) thought it strange 
that Ministers, convened in that Congress, should under- 
take’ to settle principles of international law for twenty- 
‘two or three millions of People. f 
There is nothing strange in it, sir. International law 
does not depend on any statutory provision ; it derives its 
force from the consent and agreement, or common usage, 
of Nations. We are told. that, at the Congress of Vero- 
na, the British Minister, although not a member of the 
Congress, proposed that the African slave trade should be 
declared to be piracy. Any agreement or understanding 
between our Government and others, that particular prin- 
_» ciples ‘shall be observed in their intercourse with each 
other, and that they will mutually endeavor to procure an 
‘observance of them by all other Nations, will be, so far, a 
step towards their establishment, as principles of inter 
“national law. I shall not 
the Committee, by endeavori 
of each particular object w 
discuss, or agree upon, 
those already mentioned, 


ng to shew the importance 
hich it may be our interest to 
at that Congress. In addition to 
are the abolition of private war 
on the Ocean; regulations favorable to commerce, by the 
curtailment of the list of articles which shall be consider- 
ed as contraband of war; the proscription. of fictitious 
paper blockades ; the principle, that the friendly flag 
shall cover the cargo; and the ‘abolition of the African 
slave trade. These, itis recollected by the Committee, 
have been. pointed out :by the President, in his message, 
together with various others, perhaps equally important. 
We shall, moreover, be at liberty 
which further reflection may sug 
out of the deliberations ‘of the Congress—urging the 
adoption of such measures as we may consider conducive 
to our interests, and the happiness of mankind generally ; 
and rejecting those of an opposite character. 

Let me add a word or two on the subject of the condi- 
tion of the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, in answer to 
the remarks of my colleague, and I shall occupy the at- 


tention of the committee no longer. The invasion of 


those Islands by the United States of Mexico and Colom- 
bia, we are informed, is avowedly among the objects to 
be matured by the belligerent Statesat Panama. ‘Should 
the project of invasion be carried into effect, it requires 
ho great foresight to discoter that the most alarming and 
calamitous consequences might result from it to the Unit- 
ed States. Their importance to us, in a commercial point 
of view, is obvious. The character of a large portion of 
their population; their contiguity to our shores : the in- 
fluence on a certain portion of the population of the Unit- 
ed States, which the tragic scenes, the probable result of 
such an invasion might produce, are considerations of a 
most: momentous nature. The probability, moreover, 
arising out of such an invasion, that they might fall into 
the hands of some European Power, whose policy it 
might be to embarrass, as much as possible, our com- 
merce, is, in my opinion, a matter which, connected with 
the other aspect of it, closes the door against all possible 
doubt of the propriety of our being ably represented at 
the Congress, and of endeavoring, if possible, to avert a 
catastrophe as terrible as it is certain, unless prevented 
by our timely exertions. Mr, Chairman, if the President 
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of the United States had omitted to 
to prevent such evils, he would have deserved the execra. 
tions of his countrymen, as worse than a traitor. But my 
colleague (Mr. Wicxtirre). thinks that we have no right 
to prevent, if we could, an invasion of those islands by any 
foreign Power. 


{Here Mr. WICKLIFFE explained, by saying, in sub- 
stance, that he had been misunderstood ; that he had not 
put the case of an invasion. of those islands by a foreign 
force, but had denied the right of this country to inter- 
fere to prevent a peaceful transfer by Spain to any other 
Power. ]} 

Mr. Beexnen proceeded. 
man; but the explanation do 
laws of self-defence are the 1 
ramount to all others. 
fer those islands to an 
believe that such transi 
and safety of our count 
our duty, to prevent it. . 

Mr. HAMILTON then commenced a speech in sup- 
port of the amendment of Mr. McLaxz, as modified by 
Mr. Rives. Having spoken till half past four o’clock, 
Mr. Hamtnron gave way for a motion that the Committee 
rise. 

Before the committee rose, Mr. MARKLEY read the 
following resolutions, which he intended to offer should 
the present amendment not prevail : 

Resolved, As the sense of this House, that the United 
States could not see, with indifference, the transfer of 
the Island of Cuba from Spain to any other European 
Power. nat oth 

Resolved, That this House approves the course adopted 
by the President, as manifested in the official correspon- 
dence laid before the House, in endeavoring: to dissuade 
the Governments of Colombia and Mexico from any at- 
tempt to conquer or take possession of said Island. 

Resolved, As the sense of this House, that, although 
the time has passed, when there existed any probability 
of a combination among the other Powers of Europe to 
co-operate with Spain in attempts to conquer her former 
American colonies, now Independent States ; yet, in the 
judgment of this House, the declaration of the late Pre- 
sident of the United States, in relation to that subject, in 
his message to both Houses of Congress, in December, 
1823, was wise, seasonable, and patriotic ; that it reserv- 
ed to this Government an uncontrolled power of decid- 
| ing or acting, in any crisis, as our interest and policy 
might require ; that it hada tendency, in concurrence 
with other causes, to prevent such combination as above 
mentioned ; and that the sentiments of that declaration, 
if circumstances should, hereafter, unhappily and unex- 
pectedly arise, to make them agzin applicable, would be 
strictly conformable to the duty and true’policy of the 
United States i 

The committee then rose ; and the House adjourned, 


use his best éxertions 


I misunderstood the gentle- 

es not vary the case. The 

aws of nature ; they are pa- 
If Spain should attempt to trans- 

y other Power whatever, and we 

fer would endanger the quietude ` 
a we have the right, it would be 
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Mr. EASTMAN offered the following : 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, two 
thirds of both Houses concurring, That the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States be proposed 
to the Legislatures of the several States, and which, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States, 
shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of the 
said Constitution : : 

‘*No person, hereafter to be appointed, shall hold the 
office of Judge of any Court, under the authority of the 
United States, after he shall bave attained the age of. se~ 

! venty years.” i i 
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The resolve was twice read, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADLEY offered the following : 

“Resolved, That it is not expedient for this House to 
take any further measures respecting 

_ of Massachusetts, 
during the late war; but that the same be left to the re- 
sponsibility of the Executive pranch of the Government, 
to'be proceeded with as has been done in cases of claims 
made by other States for similar services.” 

Mr. B., in offering his resolution, said : In the course of 
the debate on the Massachusetts Claim, it seemed to be 


generally stated, . by its advocates, that the object of the | 


bill was merely to authorize the settlement of the claim 
‘on the same principles on which the claims of other States 
had been settled. But Mr. B. was not aware that any 
bill had been passed to authorize the allowance of claims 
of other States, and he could see no occasion for any par- 
ticular legislation in the present instance. It had, indeed, 
been said, that the Jate President had, by his message to 
Congress, deprived the Department of the power to set- 
tle it in the ordinary way ; and, it was for the purpose of 
_ doing away the effect of that message, and referring the 
subject to the proper quarter, that he offered his reso- 
jution. 
"The resolution was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole to which is referred the bill upon the same subject. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLAIMS. 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. BUCHANAN in the Chair, on the bill ‘allowing 
compensation to the State of Massachusetts for Militia ser- 

_ vices, performed during the last war.” 

Mr. DWIGHT rose, and said, it was with unfeigned 
pleasure that he availed himself of the kindness of the 
Committee, in allowing him now to support, according 
to the measure of his feeble abilities, the rights and the 
interests of a State, one of whose Representatives he 
was, and where he should always be proud to have had 
his birth. 

Before he proceeded to the main argument in support 
of the claim, he would ask the attention of the Commit- 
‘tee, for a short time, to the resolution which had, but a 
few. moments before, been laid upon the table of the 
House, by. his honorable friend from Vermont, (Mr. 
BRavvey.) 

The resolution. proposes to arrest all farther proceed- 
ings under the bill before the Committee, and, indeed, all 
farther proceedings in the House, in regard to the claim, 
and to refer the whole snbject to the accounting officers 
of the War Department, to be settled under the sanction 
of the President, upon the same principles, and under the 
same rules, which had governed the Department in the 
settlement of the claims of the other States for the servi- 
ces.of their Militia during the late war. 

“While this resolution ostensibly carried along with it a 
ptinciple of fairness and justice to the claimants, which 
he" had no doubt ‘animated the ‘honorable mover, in of- 
fering it, he must be allowed to say, that it would proba- 
bly fail entirely, in its operation, to produce those results, 
. which he had no doubt the gentleman himself desired, 
: and which were essential -to that equal distribution of. Jus- 
cé among the several States, which all who heard him 
ght tobe, and no doubt were-willing should be, accord- 
to them. ooa ` ‘ 
Be A moments attention to the manner in which the sub- 
ject was broaght before the House, would satisfy the Com- 
mittee of thë correctness of this assertion, and tlie total in- 


of the’ claimants 


oTt-would-b ferring the subject again to a. tribunal 
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efficiency of the resolution.to satisfy the just expectation ; 
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of the 24th of February, 1824, virtually declared to. pos. 
sess no jurisdiction over the subject—because the chain 
involved principles, upon which the Executive branch of 
the Government had Jong since declared itself incompe: 
tent to decide, which required the intervention of Legis: 


the claim of the State | lative authority, and which it was. the special object of 
for services rendered to the United States | that communication from the President to ask for thein- 


tervention of. À i 
Years had already elapsed since that claim had been 


pending before the same Departments to which the féso- 
lution would now recommit it; and, although supported 
with all the zeal and ability of the several Special Agents 
appointed for that purpose, backed by the Delegations 
onthis floor of Maine and Massachusetts, still it was left 
undecided ; and the President, in the communication’ te 
which he had just alluded, ‘considered it his duty to te. 
commendto Congress to make provision for the settlement 
of it, in conformity with the rules which have governed 
in the settlement of the claims for services rendered by 
the Militia of the other States.” ; a 
| Wasit not due, then, he would ask, to the just expec- 
| tations of the friends of the claim, that they should row ~ 
i have an expression of Legislative opinion upon the sub- - 
ject? : 
3 Was it not also due to the consistency of the Departhent 
itself, that, when satisfied of the insufficiency ofits own ge- 
neral regulations to produce a just acjudication in a. par: 
ticular instance, it should be allowed to receive a legisla... 
tive direction upon a question of such importance? ss 

Can it be considered deli¢ate or proper, in regard to .. 
the present Chief Magistrate, to refer to Executive sant- 
tion the adoption of principles, which, in the opinion of 
his predecessor, were of too high importance for one i 
branch of the Government to assume the responsibility of? . 
Particularly when those principles are presupposed to ope- 
rate favorably upon the demands of a State which claimed 
that Chief Magistrate as one of her sons. 

For himself, be would rather the whole claim should 
be now denied, than that we should be considered in- 
debted for its aliowance to the sanction of a principle bya 
Massachusetts President alone, which a Virginia Presi. 
dent thought would require and deserve the sanction of 
the other branches of the Government. 

He did trust, then, that the Committee would come to 
a decision directly upon the merits of the claim, by the 
adoption of the provisions of the bill reported by the Mi 
litary Committee. 

The claim, Mr. Chairman, is well known to have result- 
ed from the services of the Militia of the State of Massa. - 
chusetts, during the late war, in protecting the territory 
of that State against invasion. But the principles up- 
on which the claim upon the General Government for 
remuneration is. sustained, may not be as generally wi- 
derstood. ; 

He must be allowed, inthe outset, to protest against 
any idea that Massachusetts came here to ask for favor 
of the General Government. She places her preten- 
sions upon the broad but strict ground of justice and of 
right ; and, waiving all appeal to favor or compassion, 
she asks you to decide it, without regard to any but the 
obligations which the Constitution. imposes upon yOu, 
= the rights which that sacred instrument has secured 

o her. 

If he understood the character of the People of bis 
State, (and, on such a subject, he had a right to speak as 
one who knew) she would consent to receive. it upon no 
other terms. os 

The claim. results, Sir, from the reciprocal rights and 
duties. conceded. by the States, and guarantied by the 
General Government, at the time- of the adoption of the 


a 


By that compact, in her character of a sovereign and. 


: Which the lte resident had, in his message to this House | independent State, Massachusetts surrendered to y ou the 


ator 
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pse and the-sword ; the fiscal and the physical energies 
of her dominion, to be used-by you for the purposes of 
the general welfare. ~ 
‘Aware of the importance of these powers, and of the 
incompetency of the States to protect themselves, when 
you should have drawn out their revenues derived from 
the customs, you guarantied to them, by the fourth sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution, “ protection,” 
not only against foreign “invasion,” but against ‘domes- 
tic violence,” From domestic violence, God forbid that 
she should ever have occasion to ask your protection. 
The character of her citizens forbids such an apprehen- 
sion. But from invasion she has been, and may. again be, 
compelled to ask protection from those to: whom she has 
surrendered the means by which she would otherwise 
have protected herself. £ f f 
Thè principles of the social compact of Government it- 
self, would justify the Claim, independent of the special 
obligations which the United States have assumed as an 
équivalent for the privileges granted by the States. Un- 
der what Government of the earth, he would ask, would 


pu 


“the expenditure: necessarily incurred by the defence of 


an integral portion of the empire, be thrown exclusively 
upon the citizens of that particular territory? Where, 


~ but under colonial vassalage, could such a doctrine main- 


Even there, the colony would have an exemption, ! 
not, from the burthens incident to the 


tain? 
which a State has 


“defence of the General Government. 


How much more strongly, Sir, do such obligations rest 


| upon the Government of the United States, by the funda- 


mental law of the country—the Constitution under which 
we live. 2 
“Independent of their revenues, which are justly termed 


_ the sinews of war, the States surrendered, as a means of | 


defence, under certain specified emergencies, their Militia | 
tothe United States. s 


‘By the Constitution, article 1, section 8, it is provided ; 


that Congress shall have ‘power to provide for calling | ed 


forth the militia— 
To execute the laws. of the Union, 
‘To suppress insurrections, 
And to repel invasions. 


And also to. provide for organizing, arming, and disci- | 
plining the militia, and for governing such part of them as | 
States : re- | upon the character of the 
ment ofthe | not to bear upon the merits of the question now before 


officers, and the authority of training the militia, according | the Committee. 


may be employed in the service of the United 
serving to the States, respectively, the appoints 


to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 


By these provisions, it is manifest that, notwithstanding | rectness of some of the 


the laudable State jealousy which they evince, still the 
militia of the States are, to the General Government, the | 
right arm of the national defence ; and by the other clause, 
that of “< raising and supporting armies.and maintaining na- 
vies,” the General Government were provided with the 
means of carrying on their offensive operations against the 
conition enemy, wherever a blow might be struck with 
effect. 

~ For purposes, then, merely municipal, as it regards our- 
selves, and strictly defensive, as it regards the enemy, the 


' militia of the Statés compose the force upon which the 


General Government may, and perhaps ought, exclusive- 


; ly to rely. 


; 
: 


Beyond this he could never go, in the construction of 
the powers of the General. Government over the militia, 
whoare, in effect, the People of the States. 

“From these principles, it would inevitably result that 
where, from the remoteness of the troops of the General 
Government, or from the suddenness of the danger, the 
States had called out their militia to repel invasion. or un- 
der a well-founded apprehension of invasion, the General 
Government were bound to remunerate the States for the 
expenses so incurred. Í 

This position was sanctioned at an early period of our 


history, in the letter of General Knox, while Secretary of 
War, to the Governor of Georgia, in 1793, and by the re- 
port of General Dearborn, then Secretary of War, to the 
House of Representatives, in 1803. 

“It is lawful for the Governor ofa State, when invaded, 
or in imminent danger of invasion, to be the judge of the 
duration and extent of the danger, and to apportion the 
defence to the exigencies that presented.” 

The United States have always recognized, in the end, 
the justice of such claims ; and, though payment has been 
often delayed, the Statute Books are full ofacts providing 
for the satisfaction of them. 

Indeed, so sacred has this class of claims been consider- 
ed, that, at the last session of Congress, a bill passed, ale 
lowing to Virginia, what he believed was rarely, if ever, 
allowed on other claims—interest upon the money bor- 
rowed by her to pay the militia that were called out to de- 
fend that State during the last war. i 

At this very session, a petition ofa similar kind had 
been presented from the State of Maryland, which he had 
no doubt would be eventually granted. 

Why, then, it may be asked, are the Claims of Massa- 
chusetts resisted? It is admitted that the services were 
rendered by their militia, in defence of the State, against 
the common enemy, and were paid for out of the Treasu- 
ry of the State ; that the services were rendered with pa- 
triotic intentions, and were necessary for her defence. 

It was said at one time that the ‘Executive and Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts bad assumed. constitutional doc- 
trines, so repugnant to the true intent of that instrument, 
and so hostile to the interests of the Union, that the claim 
could not be allowed. f 

He was not disposed, as a Representative of Massachu- 
setts, unnecessarily and unjustly to place ‘her in a posture 
of hostile array against the General Government ; nor, as 


| a member of one branch of the General Government, was 


he willing to admit, for a moment, that they ever assum- 
a hostile attitude towards Massachusetts. The state of 
the question supposes no such necessity, and the history 
of the time affords no sanction to an assertion’ of such 
broad: and indiscriminating censure. But hë was pre- 

ared to admit, that the constitutional construction at- 
tributed to the Executive of Massachusetts was unsound, 
and then to shew that that construction has no bearing 
services rendered, and ought 


he felt himself bound to do, the incor- 
se doctrines, he begged leave to 
guard against any misapprehension from that fact. 
‘The admission was not drawn from us with any idea that 
it could or ought to affect the claim. ; f 
‘This was no sacrifice of opinion, to conciliate support to 
our interests. He could say, upon his honor “and con- 
science, that he thought such admission had no tendency to 
conciliate support from any quarter. If such should be 
the tendency, such could never have been the motive. 
Nothing but a deep conviction that there was error, ought 
ever to produce its avowal; and all would agree with 
him, that Massachusetts ought sooner to sacrifice her 
claim, than to yield one iota of just constitutional princi- 
ple, upon a question of such vital importance to the coun- 
try in all after time. the 7 
Je was aware, too, that the constitutional doctrine al- 
luded to, had been maintained by an individual of distin- 
suished talents in the Executive Government of Massachu- 


setts, and. supported by a judicial wibunal which did not 
in its capacity to inves- 


yield to any other in this country, in at 

tigate and decide those questions which belonged to the 

jurist and the statesman. 
But in opposition even 

that his own opinion was, 

General Government was, and ought to be, 


In admitting, as 


to such authority, he confessed 
that, under the Constitution, the 
the judge of 
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the Constitutional exigencies under which the militia may 
be called into the service of the United States to repel in- 
yasion ; and that, when so called into the service, the 
President, with the limitations and restrictions mention- 
ed in the Constitution, was their Commander-in-Chiel, 
although not actually present in person to assume that 
character. > 
He did not mean to enter fully into the argument of 

this part of the case. It was unnecessary for the pur- 
pore of coming to a just conclusion upon the merits of the 
claim. 

“But he would mention one or two leading considerations 
which had brought his own mind to a conclusion opposite 
to the doctrines alluded to. 


over the militia which has not previously been authorized 
by an act of a Congress composed of Representatives of 
each of the States—a power so limited that it cannot be 
abused ; so restricted that he can never take from a com- 
pany, battalion, regiment, or division, those officers 
which their own choice, or State authority, has placed 
over them. 

By the 97th section of the rules and articles of war, a 
corps of militia can only be commanded by an officer of 
the United States of equal or superior rank with the high- 
est militia officer belonging to that corps. 

Let the President attempt to send a major to command 
a regiment, ora colonel to command a division of mili- 
tia, and the patriotic spirit of the militia will convince him 


In all grants of power, he considered the rule as uncon- | of the danger of innovating- upon their rights, or those of 
tradicted, that they should receive such a construction as | the State to which they belong. 


to carry into effect the intentions of the grant. 

It was manifestly the intention of this grant by the States 
tothe General Government, to give to the latter a power 
over the militia, which would repel the intrusion of a hos- 
tile footstep upon the territory of the Union. 

How was this power to be exercised, unless the Gene- 
ral Government should be (as a mean of carrying it into 
effect) clothed with the authority to judge when there 
was imminent danger of invasion. 

Other parts of the same Constitution had vested them 


Having thus ingenuously admitted the erroneous opi- 
nions which were entertained by the Government of Mas- 
sachusctts, he thought himself entitled to remark as freely 
upon the errors cf constitutional opinion which had been 
entertained by the General Government, and some of its 
distinguished officers, upon the same subject. 

Even the law of 1795, notwithstanding the clear and 
cogent arguments of his friend and colleague, (Mr. Davis} 
he must sdil consider as containing a principle more dan- 


| gerous to the rights and sovereignty of States, than those 


. with the power of maintainmg a national force, which! he had disavowed could be to the interests of the General 


might alarm Foreign nations; of declaring war, which; Government. 


would call them to invade us; and above all, of managing 
the Foreign relations of the country, which, at the same 
time that they might produce a disposition in Foreign 
Governments hostile to ours—furnished ours, through the 


He was aware thet the law alluded to had received a 
judicial construction by the Supreme Court, in the case 
of Houston vs. Moore, 5th Wheaton. But the attention 
of the court had not been called, in that case, to the par- 


medium of Diplomatic and other agencies abroad, with’ ticular defect to which he alluded, and gentlemen must 
the earliest information of their hostile intentions, and | also be aware that the law of 1795 was passed, not ina, 
thereby enabled the General Government to do what the | moment like the present, favorable to the adoption of just 


States could not possess the knowledge in season io per- 
form. That is, by anticipating the hostile movements of 
other nations, to defeat entirely the object, or at least to 


and conciliatory constitutional views, but of extreme ex- 
‘citement and alarm, lest the whiskey rebellion of your 
i native State, Mr. Chairman, shouid spread its fell and de- 


meet the occasion with the preparation and viger which | structive influence over the Union. 


alone could give efficacy to military operations 


To leave therefore to the conflicting councils of t 


In such a moment, it is less a matter of surprise that 


enty- į this particular feature should exist in the law, than it is 


four different States, the right to judge of the exigency, | of regret, that it should be suffered to remain there down 
and to withhold the militia, unless each one of them could | through a lapse of thirty years of almost uninterrupted 


perceive when and where invasion approached, would be 
to defeat a grant, the confessed object of which is, to pro- 
tect each integral portion of the Union from the footsteps 
of a common enemy. f 


peace, and of continued constitutional inquiry. 

He need not say that he alluded to the power given by 
that law to the President to call upon the officers of the 
militia of the several States directly to march out the 


Equally difficult would it be to carry the other branch | troops in single companies or in corps, without the inter. 


ofthe grant into effect, if it be true, that the President | vention of an order or 


could only command in person. 


: request through the Governor of 
such State, who is, by the Constitution of all the States 


‘t The President shall be the Commander in Chief of | but Rhode Island, (he believed) Commander in Chief of 
“the Army and Navy of the United States, and of the | their militia. 


< militia of the several States, when called into the actual | 


_ © service of the United States.” 
With a power, and as the case might be, under a duty 
of calling out the militia of twenty-four States simulta- 
neously, to say that the President can only command in 


person, and not by delegated authority, is to deny to him, reign States 


in-totidem verbis, the very power which the States £ 
him by the Constitution, of being ‘Commander in Chief 
** of the militia of the several State 

z -$f service of the United States.” 
‘He hoped he should not be understood as con 
away the rights-of States, or 
Massachusetts, and a member of the militia, he would 

guard. with scrupulous jealousy the rights of both. 

so He hadsaid, with the limitations and restrictions, 
c i tthe Constitution,” the President was Commander 
» -Chief,-&c.—and, those sare: * reserving to the States re- 
-usse spectively, i 
o setraning of the militia, 
» “-seribed by Congress.” Be 
The President hi If, therefore, can exercisé¢no power 


according to the discipline pre- 


the appointment “of the. officers, and the | crimination. 


As such Commander, and as the organ of State sove- 
reignty, he was entitled to have any call for the militia of 
his State, made directly through him: and he was happy 
tq observe, that the President, during the war, disregard- 
ing the law of 1795, and respecting the character of Sove- 


tes, made his requisitions directly upon the Go- 


ave | vernors of the States, and not militia officers. 


By this plan, you annihilate State Sovereignty ; admit 


s, When called into the | this doctrine, and you melt down the militia of the several 


States into a mass of army material, to be moulded and 


erst meeding | manufactured again into what shape the General Goyern- 
of the militia. As a citizen of | ment shall 


please. 
But although the General Government practically ad- 
mited the impropriety of the law of 1795, yet some of its 


in | distinguished officers maintained opinions ‘still. more un- 
In| constitutional and 


dangerous. 2 
He made no allusion. to these opinions by way of re- 
Impugning the opinions of officers of the 
General Government upon these, had no tendency to ex- 
cuse or sanction opinions of the officers of State Govern- 
ments upon other subjects. ; 
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» But he did itfor the fairand legitimate purpose of show- 
ing, that, while such errors of opinion were- consistent 
with devotion to the Union in the officers of the General 
Government, they cannot be tortured into a ground of be- 
lief, that officers of State Governments were necessarily 
actuated by any but a patriotic attachment to the general 
welfare, and a scrupulous jealousy of the Constitutional 
rights of the States over which they presided. f 

In support of this assertion, he referred the committee 
to the letter of Mr. Monroe, then Secretary of State, to 
Mr. Giles, Chairman of the Military Committee in the Se- 
nate, in 1815, in which he considers ‘the right of Con- 
gress to provide for calling forth the militia, by fair con 
straction, to be an exemplification of the power to prose- 
cute the war with effect; and not the limitation of it by 
strict construction to the special case of the descent of the 
enemy upon any particular part of our Territory.” 

He goes on to say, that, from the nature of our popula- 
tion, the militia was the force, which, in his judgment, 
ought principally to be relied on for all national purposes. 

`. What national purposes, sir? Can we suppose, for a 
moment, that, by the Constitution, the freemen of this 
country can be called from their occupations, against their 
principles, their interests, and their wishes, to a war of con- 
quest and aggrandizement, by some ambitious and unprin- 
cipled administration that shall hereafter get into place? 
© To prosecute what war with effect? he would ask. An 

offensive war! !!—Will the People of the States for a mo- 

‘ment tolerate the doctrine that the militia of Massachusetts 
may be marched to the conquest- of Mexico, or those of 

: Georgia to the conquest of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick ! 

“Are the yeomen of sovereign States to be made liable 
to a conscription more indiscriminating and not less odious 

‘than that of Bonaparte ? : 

And yet, this is pushing the doctrine alluded to, to its 
legitimate extent—no more. 

Very far was he from wishing to impute to the late Ad- 
ministration, or the still remoter one, that conducted the 
war, any ambitious or unprincipled designs in this respect. 
» He spoke only of the effect of such a construction of 
powers by the General Government, and if ever there 
was a moment in which a just construction upon those 
large and somewhat undefined powers could be obtained, 
he thought this a most favorable moment for that purpose. 
, He would beg the committee to bear in mind that, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Essays in the Federalist, and 
particularly that of Mr. Madison, this was a Government of 
checks and balances. 

The Constitution, also, had wisely guarded against too 
great a latitude of construction, by providing, that all 
powers not specifically granted to the General Govern- 
ment, were reserved to the States. 

Having shown that those errors of constitutional opinion 
might exist in men who were devoted to the interests and 
honor of the country, he would proceed to show, from the 

~ doctiments themselves, that a due regard to the security 
and protection of the country must have animated the 
Government, even at that time; and that, before any ac- 
tual invasion in eighteen hundred and fourteen, the Go- 
vernment of Massachusetts had, practically, abandoned 
the offensive constitutional doctrines. 

Indeed the militia were, in several instances, to the 
number of three thousand, voluntarily submitted to the 
command and direction of General Dearborn, during the 
Summer and Fall of 1814, and that command accepted by 
him. This could not have been done unless the Governor 
had himself revised, or, at least doubted the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, sanctioned by him in 1812; for no in- 
vasion actually existed, and the President himself was not 
there in person to assume the command. 

Itmay, to be sure, be said, that, as late as September, 
1814, the Governor refused to put the troops detached for 


the defence of Boston, under the command of an officer of 
the United States. Iam not aware that any specific re- 
quest was made to him for that purpose, but, if there 
were, it is quite apparent that the decision of 1812 was 
not made the ground of refusal. Indeed, during that 
month, eleven or twelve hundred troops were actually 
placed in the Forts of Boston harbor, under the command 
of General Dearborn, but more immediately commanded 
by his son, then a Brigadier General in the Massachusetts 
militia. To show the intentions and sentiments of the Go- 
vernment of Massachusetts, it may be well to refer to the 
order of events, from the breaking out of the war down to 
the period just alluded to. : 

By reference to the order of July, 1812, in pursuance 
of the requisition of the General Government for the Mas- 
sachusetts quota of 100,000 men, it will be seen that the 
militia were called upon‘ by every consideration which 
could rouse their spirits as men, or their loyalty as patriots, 
to hold themselves in readiness to march at a moment’s 
warning for the defence of the State. No remarks, sir, can 
do justice to the spirit and sentiments of this order. He 
would, therefore, take leave to quote from it some of those 
sentiments, which he considered as triumphantly repelling 
the charge of an attempt to thwart the views of the Genes 
ral Government in regard to the defence of the country. 

“ War having been declared, the Commander in Chief 
* calls upon the militia of Massachusetts duly to notice the 
t solemn and interesting crisis, and exhorts them to meet 
“ the occasion with constancy and firmness. When war is 
“ commenced, no human foresight can discern the time of 
‘its termination, or the course of events that may follow 
‘in its train—but the path of duty is the path of safety. 
“ Providence seldom abandons to ruin those, who, to a 
“ just reliance upon the superintending influence of Hea- 
“ ven, add their own strenuous exertions to preserve 
“themselves.” 

He then goes on to recommend a close and persevering: 
attention to the duties of their several stations; that the 
men may. be perfectly armed, equipped, and disciplined. 
that the officers may thoroughly understand their duty ; 
and that they all may be ready with: “alacrity and effect 
“ to defend their country, their Constitutional rights, and: 
“ their liberties, which are not only our birth-rights, but 
“which, at the expense of so much blood and treasure, 
*¢ were purchased in the late Revolution.” 

‘¢ The Commander in Chief further orders and directs 
‘that the Generals and other officers of the militia of Mas- 
< sachusetts, bearing in mind the possibility of a sudden 
‘invasion, hold themselves, and the corps under their 
“* command, m constant readiness to assemble and march 
“to the defence of any part or parts of the Common- 
“ wealth, pursuant to the orders to be given by him, but 
“ without waiting for such orders in case of actual'inva. 
* sion, or such imminent danger thereof as. will not admit 
“ of delay.” 

If this be thwarting the views of the General Govern- 
ment, sir, it would follow that those views were hostile to 
a patriotic defence of the territory. of Massachusetts, 
which he hoped no man would be willing to impute to the 
Government of the United States. ` 

This was the order under which the militia of Massachu- 
setts were to move throughout the war: wherever inva- 
sion threatened, there they were to march. Is this, sir, 
throwing obstacles in the way of the General Govern- 
ment? True, sir, there was, at that time, in the Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, an opposition, a Constitutional 
one, to the men in power; and who is there that would 
dare to call upon the People of any State to surrender its 
right to judge what class of men are most competent to 
wield the power of the nation? But, this right of opinion 
was not exercised in a manner calculated to obstruct. the 
measures of the General Government. In the letter of the 
Governor to the Secretary of War, of the Sth August, 
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1812, he says:: the companies to be marched to Passama- 
quoddy and Eastport will be stationed there ‘until the 
« President shall otherwise direct,” and, in conclusion, 
he remarks, that he is fully disposed to afford all the aid 
to the measures of the National Government which the 
Constitution requires of him; but, he presumes it will not 
be expected ‘or desired that he should fail in the duty he 
owed to the People of the State, who had confided their 
interests to-his care. . - 

This letter, Sir, is an argument to show, that the mode 
of calling out the militia, proposed by General Dearborn, 
would invite the aggressions of the enemy, and diminish 
the power which Massachusetts then had of resistance. 

_-. And, what was the mode ‘subsequently proposed by 
Gen. Dearborn? It will be remembered, that the militia 
of Massachusetts were organized into companies of sixty- 
four, according to the laws of the United States, and his 
requisition was, for the militia, in companies of one hun- 
dred each, according to the organization of the regular 
army, and contrary to the existing law of the United States 

` in regard to the organization of the militia. No argument 
need be made to show the practical inconvenience which 
would result from such a call, nor its tendency to defeat 
the constitutional provision, which was reserved to the 
States, of appointing their officers and training the militia, 
according to discipline prescribed by Congress. 

In July, 1815, the regular troops were removed from 
the State of Massachusetts, to carry on the war upon the 
Northern frontier. The course taken by Massachusetts, 
therefore, did not diminish the power of the General Go- 
vernment to prosecute the war with effect, wherever the 
enemy could be met. 

In July, 1814, a requisition was made by Gen. Dearborn, 
upon the Governor, for eleven hundred men, and, not- 
withstanding the strong objection which resulted from 
the organization into companies of one hundred, as pro- 
posed by that call, they were placed under his command 
for the three months required. 

At the same time, Gen. King was authorized to call out 
the militia of his division, in Maine, and place them in the 
forts along that sea-board, should the officers of the Unit- 
ed States require it. 

‘the Major Generals of the fifth division, including the 
counties of Plymouth, Bristol, and Barnstable ; of the se- 
cond division, in the county of Essex ; of the sixth and 
twelfth divisions, comprising the counties of York and 
Cumberland—all of which bordered upon the seacoast, 
were directed to keep guards at the points of danger, and 
have the militia in constant readiness to march, at the 
shortest notice, for the defence of any place that might be 
attacked. 

The alarm had, during this Summer, become almost uni- 
versal along the seacoast, of six hundred miles, from Rhode 
Island to the Eastern extremity of Maine, which Massa- 
chusetts had to defend, without the aid of any of the regu- 
lar troops. 

British ships of war were hovering on our coast, Every 
place was exposed. Every thing was in danger from an 
effective force of the enemy of eight or ten thousand men, 
enabled, by the ficet te which they were attached, to 
make a descent upon any point of this long extended line 
of sea coast. 

Boston was considered the object of the enemy. The 
British Admiral threatened the towns on the sea board 
generally, with destruction. But the United States’ na- 
val depot at Charlestown, and the wealth of our capital, 

at once excited the avarice and the love of glory of the 
enemy. Apprehension became universal, and the danger 
of invasion was so imminent, that the Government issued 
new orders for the whole militia of the Commonwealth to 
be in readiness. Five regiments of infantry, two batta- 
lions of artillery, and several independent and rifle com- 
panies—the flower of Massachusetts—were marched from 


the centre and extremity of the Commonwealth for the 
- defence of the capital—and remained encamped in the 
` vicinity for several weeks, until the apprehension had sub- 
i sided, orat leastthe danger had gone by. As one of that 
| corps, he, could himself bear testimony to the alacrity 
‘ with which the troops came out, and the unfeigned joy 
i with which they were received as the defenders of the 
capital. To any one acquainted with the occurrences of 
that period, and the threats cf the enemy, it would be 
superfluous to say, that these measures averted the calam- 
ities which would have followed the threatened attacks of 
the enemy. Twenty-five hundred men were marched 
from the county of Norfolk, after a notice of twenty-four 
hours, for the defence of Boston ; and eleven hundred and 
sixty men were placed, in September of this year, under 
the command of the United States’ officer, and stationed 
in the forts of Boston Harbor. 

A regiment was stationed also at Cambridgeport, and, 
at the request of General Dearborn, all the militia within 
twenty miles of Boston, were kept in constant preparation 
to be called out. 

It is true, that the troops ordered out at this period, 
with the exception of those alluded to in the forts of Bos- 
ton harbor, were not placed under the command of the 
officers of the United States. They were ordered out in 
companies of sixty-four, according to their habitual organ- 
ization, under the laws of the United States, and not ac- 
cording to the requisition of the officers of the General 
Government. It is believed that such new and illegal or- 
ganization would, if not resisted by the militia them- 
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selves, at least, have thwarted the patriotic purposes for . 


which they were summoned to the field. 

Indeed, the Governor, at this period, announced to the 
Secretary of War, that he had not placed them under the 
superintendence of the Chief of that Military District, 
because such inconveniences and objections had arisen 
from having done so before, that he could not repeat the 
measure. 

The cotemporaneous opinion of the officers of the Na- 
vy, shew how justly these measures were appreciated, and’ 
how they estimated the alacrity of the troops in coming to 
the detence of the Naval Depot. 

Commodore Bainbridge, in his letter of April 6, 1814, 
expresses to General Welles “ the gratification he receiv- 
ed in witnessing the ready disposition of Gencral Brooks, 
of himself, and the military under their command, in af- 
fording aid in defence of the frigate Constitution.” And 
Captain Jones, in his letter to the same militia officer, 
says, that the proofs ** of zeal and alacrity to repel medi- 
‘stated attacks of the enemy, evinced in the correspond- 
* ence, are extremely gratifying, and ensured the safety 
“of the flourishing town of Charlestown and the naval 
t: property which the enemy is so desirous to destroy.” 

The President himself, in his Message of February, 
1824, speaking of the services of the fifth division, the 
accounts in regard to which had been audited at the War 
Department, says, that the services rendered by it were 
spontaneous, patriotic, and proper ; necessary for self-de- 
fence, to repel, in some instances, actual invasion, and in 
others to meet, by adequate preparation, invasions that 
were menaced. 

Never, says he, in the same communication, was there 
a moment when the confidence of the Government in the 
great body of our fellow-citizens of Massachusetts, was 
impaired, nor is there a doubt that they were at all times 
willing to support their rights, and to repel an invasion 
by the enemy. He goes on to say, that essential service 
was rendered in the late war by the militia of Massachu- 
setts, and from the most patriotic motives. It seems just, 
therefore, says he, that they should be compensated in 
like manner with the militia of the other States. 

Even the remonstrance of the Portland officers against 
being placed under the command of officers of the Unit- 
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This check upon her navigating interest, had commu- 
nicated its torpor to every other branch of industry—the 
plough stood still in the furrough, and the hammer rusted 
upon the anvil. This mutual action of each branch of ine 
dustry upon the other, even where the Atlantic rolled 
between them, had been strikingly depicted by Mr. 
Brougham, in his speech upon the very Orders in Council 
which brought about the war of which we are speaking. 
Not an axe, said he, falls in the woods of America, but 
puts in motion a hammer or a shuttle in England. And 
the converse of the proposition was equally striking as it 
regarded us ; not a sail that ceased to spread itself in our 
waters, but stopped, also, the hammer, the axe, and the 
plough, upon the land 

These things, Sir, are now matters of history, and no 
fancy could’ exaggerate them. Indeed, it were difficult 
for those who had not witnessed these effects upon the | 
commercial States, tohave an adequate impression of their 
extent. 

He would ask gentlemen of the cotton and tobacco 
growing countries to imagine for a moment-—no, Sir, for 
years—a prohibition upon the growing of those staples-of 
their industry and their wealth. And they. would. then 
know how to appreciate the probationary sufferings 
through which Massachusetts passed in arriving to the pe- 
riod of war. Under such circumstances can you most 
certainly test the devotion of a People to the Union and 
welfare of the country. 

When the war arrived, and put in motion again the life- 
blood, so long stagnated by the measures alluded to, did 
it not flow freely in your service? Witness the regular 
troops enlisted from her citizens: remember the fourth 
and bloody ninth regiments, commanded by a man who 
has been, by common consent, denominated the bravest 
of the brave: of what State was he a citizen? Who 
fought the battle of Bridgewater, one of the proudest in 
the annals of your glory ? Of which it will never be said 
that an Englishman shall think himself accurst he were 
not there, though he may hold his manhood cheap while 
any speak of it, 

it has been the proud distinction of this Government, 
Sir, to be felt by the People only through the medium of 
its blessings. This, however, was not such a period. But 
it found in the People of Massachusetts an attachment to 
the great interests of the Union, worthy of the most pros- 
perous period of our history. 

If Massachusetts had been disposed unconstitutionally 
to oppose the war and thwart the views of the General 
Government, would she have submitted to your revenue 
officers, drawing, in large measures, from the pockets of 
her citizens, the very sinews of that war? 

Then it is that disaffection rises into resistance. In 
what State of the Union was three millions of direct tax 
more freely or promptly paid? From whence, except 
New York, have you drawn so many millions to the gen- 
eral Treasury? “And all this without a murmur. ‘The 
remuneration she now asks, is not the one-hundredth part 
of what she has heretofore most cheerfully paid into your 
Treasury. 

In a moment so propitious as this for the establishment 
of just and salutary principles, he implored gentlemen 
to consider the effect of cold injustice to the demands of 
a brave and patriotic People, who first raised the stand. - 
ard that has now so triumphantly waved over this whole 
American continent. 

He would conclude by expressing his confidence in the 
result of the claim, and his gratitude for the attention the 
committee had favored him with, while he had been stat- 
ing the merits of it. 

Mr. SPRAGUE, of Maine, addressed the Committee as. 
follows : 

Mr. Caaraman : I am in favor of the bill ; and I am in- 
duced to offer my reasons for being so, because I cannot 
| entirely coincide in opinion with either of the gentlemen 


ed States, contains. a sentiment of lofty patriotism, which, 
| he thought, might. well indicate the general feeling, which 
~ animated the citizens of his State. They were ready to 
defend their country from invasion, and had courage to 
~- preserve it unpolluted by any hostile foot. , 
= “> When the little town of Brewster was laid under con- 
|» tribution, (a common calamity of war) and was obliged 
to pay money to preserve its valuable salt works—which 
Captain Baggott threatened to destroy—the committee of 
the adjoining town of Orleans ‘declare, that they are 
doubtful whether the paying such a tribute be consistent 
with our duty to our country, or our adherence to the 
Constitution.. And they very justly remark, that the mo- 
ney so paid, will enable the enemy to prosecute the war 
against other towns with more vigor. . 
» Those who are disposed to look into the detail of these 
alarms, and the measures taken to repel the enemy along 
he Southern coast, will be enabled to form a just estimate 
of bota, by looking into the orders, published by the di- 
rection of Major General Goodwin, of the fifth division. 
He felt convinced that the time allotted to him, would 
not enable him to do that justice in the detail, to the mili- 
tia of Massachusetts, which their patriotism and their ser- 
vioes would require. ` : 
. Forty-four thousand of the militia were called out in 
‘that State during the war. 
l He would go on now to consider, for a moment, the 
particular provisions of the bill upon the table, which pro- 
“poses to place the claims of the State upon the same foot- 
‘ang as the claims of the other States for similar services. 
Tt provides— f 
“Ist. That they shall be paid where the services were 
rendered in compliance with the requisition of an officer of 
the United States, 
2d. Where they were called out to repel invasion, or 
„ünder a well-founded ‘apprehension of invasion. Provid 
ed the numbers were not in undue proportion to the exi- 
ency, 
od. Where the troops were not specifically withheld from 
an oiticer, of tne United States applying for the same to 
the, Governor, under an authority so to do from the Gen- 
eral Government. 

Having shown, as he confidently believed, that the ab- 

stract coustitutional questions had no effect upon the 
character, usefulness, or patriotism, of the services ren- 
dered, and, indeed, that the constitutional question. was 
practically abandoned before the important services were 
rendered, he might ask, who could feel opposed to the 
provisions of a bill which proposed to put those claims 
upon the same footing of all other claims for similar 
services ? 
_ Bat, it has been asked, why is the bill necessary? He 
would answer, that it was apparent from the considera- 
tons he had suggested, in the opening, against the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Vermont—that, without the 
‘aid of such a law as this, Massachusetts must remain with- 
out any remuneration for services of a most patriotic char- 
acter, rendered under circumstances that were calculated 
to test the devotion of her citizens to the common cause 
of our country. 

To gentlemen who were apprehensive of going too far 
on this subject, he would say, the bill itself fails short of 
doing justice to the claims of the State. He did not wish 
to enlarge upon this subject, but he would ask the atten- 
tion of the committee to the situation of his native State, 
when those services were rendered. She had been ex- 
hausted by your successive, but long continued measures 
of non-intercourse, non-importation, and embargo. The 
accustomed channels of her industry had been dried up 
for years—her vessels, that visited every sea, “and whose | 
canvass whitened every breeze,” were rotting at the docks 
ofher principal cities—their crews were pacing the grass- 

grown streets. in despair. He did not exaggerate, nor 
had he given the whole of the picture. 
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from Massachusetts (Mr. Davis and Mr. Dwient) who | It is to extend to her the same measure of justice which 
have addressed you; and. because the gentleman from | has been meted out to the other members of the Confedere 
Tennessee (Mr. Hovsrow) has been pleased to say, that | acy, and which has been withheld from her, and her only. 
no one who was in the minority of Massachusetts during | Such being the character of the bill, 1 cannot doubt that 
the late warcan support the bill, or receive money under | every gentleman who hears me would wish to give it his 
it, without a violation of consistency—without, indeed, an | support, and repay to Massachusetts the sums which she 
abandonment of principle. Sir, the State which I have | has paid in discharging the obligations of the General Go. 
. thehenor in part to represent, and all her Representatives | vernment, unless there be some insuperable objection, 
upon-this oor, were in that minority. She will receive | involving a violation of principle. f 
a portion of the money provided for by the bill, and am} What, then, are the objections which have been urged 
unwilling, by silence, to admit that imputations can rest | against it? The speech of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
upon that character for political consistency, which we | (Mr. Hovston) rests solely upon certain doctrines and : 
have so hardly earned and so long maintained. a conduct of Massachusetts during the war. His objection, 
It is first asked, why should the claim of Massachusetts | reduced to distinct form, is, that you cannot pass this bill 
be allowed? I answer, because it is just initself, and be- | without giving your sanction to those doctrines and that 
cause similar claims have been allowed to other States. conduct. This, indeed, comprises all that has been urged, 
Itis just in itself. The several States have conceded to | here or elsewhere, which is entitled to be considered as 
the General Government the power of peace and war, and | an objection. Those doctrines were—first, that to the 
the revenues by which war is to be prosecuted and aggres-| State Executive belongs the right to judge of the exist- 
sion repelled ; and it is the duty of the Gencral Govern- | ence of the exigencies upon which the militia are to be 
ment to protect each State against invasion. ‘This duty is | called forth into the service of the United States ; and, se- ` 
not left to inference, but is imposed, in express terms, in | condly, that, when called forth, the militia cannot be law- 
the fourth section of the fourth article ofthe Constitution. | fully commanded by any officer of the United States, ex- 
This high obligation, thus assumed by the fundamental | cept by the President in person. These doctrines were, 
compact, is brought into most vigorous exercise when the | unquestionably, erroneous. 1 thought so then—I think so 
United States declare war: for then an enemy is created | stil—I have never.had a doubt of it. X have resisted 
without the consent of the State; the time and circum-| them from the first moment of their promulgation ; and 
stances of the declaration are selected by the General Go- | far be it from me now to say, or do, or assent to any thing 
vernment ; and, most assuredly, it ought to defend the ci- | which would establish them as true. The claim of Mas. 
tizens from the attacks which it has thus deliberately chal- | sachusetts is not, for a moment, to be put in competition 
lenged. If it do not, but leaves a State to exhaust its own | with a sound construction of the Constitution-—it is but as 
resources in repelling the enemy, the United States are | the dust in the balance, in the comparison. 
bound to repay the sums which shall have been thus ex-| By passing the bill, you undoubtedly approve of the k 
„pended. militia services for which it makes payment. But you do! 
This proposition is so clear that it hardly admits of ar- | not thereby sanction the opinions and conduct which have - 
gument or illustration. It rests upon those eternal prin- | been mentioned, unless they were so connected with the | 4 
ciples of justice and good faith by which every judicial | services that you cannot countenance the one without op- 
tribanal proceeds in enforcing engagements between man | posing the other. Were they so connected? At first 
and man. Principles, which are fundamental in the ju- | view, it would seem difficult to perceive how services, 
risprudence of every enlightened country; which the | actually performed, should be considered as growing out 
United States have recognized and enforced ; and, in obe- | ofa refusal to render service. But, without relying upon 
dience to which, Congress have acted, in granting claims, | this, I ask your attention to the transactions of the period 
ever since the organization of the Government. | when these expenses were incurred. Let us see what was 
This very subject of militia services has presented itself, | done, and not merely what was said. : 
and the United States have paid large sums to several] The act of 10th of April, 1812, authorized a detachment 
States, for expenses incurred in defending themselves dur- | from the militia of 100,000 men, of which each State was’ 
ing the late war, without any previous request or assent | to furnish its quota ; and the President was: authorized to 
on the. part of the General Government. Such were the | call them into actual service, in.all the exigencies provided 
¢laims of Maryland and New York. This principle has | for by the Constitution. In the same month of April, 1812, 
not only been acted upon in particular cases, but estab- | the Secretary of War requested the Governors of the še- 
lished as a general rale. Ina letter from Mr. Calhoun, | veral States to hold their respective quotas of said detach- 
Secretary of War, to the Third Auditor, written on the | ment in readiness ; and, on the 22d of June following, four 
14th of February, 1818, in reference to the claims of the | days after the declaration of war, General Dearborn re- 
State of Maryland, he says: “ You will admit all the ex- | quested the Governor of Massachusetts to call into actual 
penditures by the State that are of the usual character in | service forty-one companies, as a part of the Massachusetts 
such cases, and properly vouched, where the militia have | quota of said detachment, under the act of April, 1812 
been called owt on actual or well-founded fear of invasion.” | This requisition was sanctioned by the President, and en: 
And, in aletter of 30th of March, 1818, the same officer, | forced by a letter from the Secretary of War to the Go. 
in reference to the claims of New York, says: ‘In the | vernor of Massachusetts, written on the 21st of July, 1812. 
settlement of similar accounts, it has been established by this | The Executive of Massachusetts then consulted the J udges 
Department as a principle, that the United States are lia- | ofthe Supreme Court of that State, and thereupon advanc- 
ble for all the.disbursements made by the State on account | ed those erroneous doctrines respecting the constitutional 
of militia called out by authority of the United States; | power over the militia, which have been so much and so 
‘provided such disbursements were for the usual military | justly censured ; and Governor Strong then refused to com- 
supplies, and such as are authorized by law for the militia. | ply with the requsition which had been made. - What was 
The ‘same. principle: applies. where the militia-have been | the extent of that refusal? The most obvious answer is, that 
called: dut by State. aùthority, and afterwards recog-| it was co-extensive with the request, which was confined, 
“nized by-the President, or where they have been called out | in express tetms, to a part of the detachment authorized 
on-a sudden invasion, or well-founded fear of invasion.” by the law of 1812, and for six months only. But gentle: 
Phe bill before usis founded upon these: principles.and | men may, perhaps, contend that, a part having been called 
these, precedents. It proposes to. pay to Massachusetts the | for and withheld, the refusal, if unretracted, is to be con- 
sum: which ‘she necessarily expended in protecting herself | sidered as operating so longas the detachment and the law 
from invasion, during a war declared by the United States, | of 1812 existed. This is its utmost: latitude. It surely 
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could have no effect when.the subject matter, upon which fit be said that General Dearborn was only the medium, a- 
jt was to act; was. gone. . When the law ceases to exist, | mere conduit, through which the President acted, and 
. disobediénce’ of itis necessarily at an end. Now, sir, the į that the requisition was the order of the President, issued 
- law of 1812. expired, by its own imitation, on the 10th of | upon his own judgment, and not dependent upon any dis- 
“April, 1814, and:all the expenses for which remuneration | cretion’in General Dearborn? Sir, all the documentsbe: 
isasked, excepting a small fraction, an hundredth part, | fore us, and the whole history of the proceedings of the 
perhaps, accrued after that period. If, then, the requisi- | United States’ officers in Massachusetts, show that it was 
tion made under:the act of 1812 had been fully complied | otherwise. The nature of the authority intended to be 
with—nay, sir, if the whole detachment created by that | conferred upon that officer, is clearly shown by the letter 
Jaw had been in actual service during the. whole term of | from the Secretary of War to the Governor of Massachu- 
its existence—it would not have precluded the necessity | setts, dated 12th of June, 1812. It is in these words : 
‘of the’ services rendered inthe Summer. and Autumn of| “Syr: I am directed by the President to request your 
4814, when the enemy was waging war with his utmost | “ Excellency to order into the service of the United 
vigor upon our seacoast. The provision for defence, by | “ States, on the requisition of Major General Dearborn, 
the law of 1812, was contemplated to extend only to April, | “€ such part of the quota of the militia of Massachusetts, 
1814, when the Jaw. and’ detachment expired together. | « detached conformably to the act of 10th April, 1812, as _ 
: So tar, then, there was no connexion whatever between | «* he may deem necessary for the defence of the sea coast.” 
those erroneous opinions, or refusal, and the militia servi-| This is no present order for the militia, but wholly pros- 
‘ees subsequently performed. -~ pective, and makes the calling for them to depend entire- 
“dn April, 1814, commenced a new era. .The only act | ly upon the discretion of the officer, and not upon the 
of Congress’ bearing upon this subject, then remaining in| judgment of the President. It was written befere the war 
. force; was. the law of 28th February, 1795. By the first | existed, while we were at peace with all the world. It 
“section of that act, it is provided, that, in case of invasion, | dogs not, indeed, directly appear, that the President:at- 
‘or iinminent danger of invasion, ‘it shall be lawful for the | tempted to confer authority on General Dearborn, under 
*Presidént of the United states to call forth such number i the law of 1795; although, perhaps, it may be gathered 
* of the militia of the State or States most convenient to | from the tenor of the documents, that it was contemplated. 
“the place of danger, or scene of action, as he may judge | that he should exercise the same general discretionary 
“necessary to repel such invasion, and to issue his orders | power under this law as under that of 1812. But, as such 
for that purpose to such otficer or officers of the militia | a power could not be delegated, General Dearborn could 
"ashe shallthink proper.” [cannot agree in the opinion, | possess no authority to call forth the militia. 
respecting this law, which has just been expressed by the} Another difficulty has presented itself. The gentleman 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Dwiexr) but will | from Tennessee has told us that no officer of the militia is 
endeavor to present my own views of it. . | to be commanded by an inferior officer of the Army of 
oi It is tobe remembered thut, by the Constitution, the | the United States. So says Mr. Monroe, in his letter toa 
President has no. power to call forth the militia, in any | committee of the Senate ; so say the rules and articles of 
“event whatever. © He is'to be the Commander-in-Chief of | war, and every other authority upon the subject. Ushould 
the militia, when in actual service... But to Congress, and | like, then, to be informed how the commandér-in-chief of 
-Congress alone, belongs the power. to provide for calling) the militia of a State is bound to obey the orders or come 
‘them forth.” The law then might as well have, vested this | mands of a Major General of the Army of the United States, 
“authority in any other tribunal or individual asin the Pre- | issued at the will and pleasure of such oficer? I put itto 
sident. Suppose: that it had declared that the Supreme | the gentleman to answer me. Will he say that such Com- 


Court of the United States should judge of the existence | mander-in-Chief, with seventy thousand bayonets at his 
and extent of the constitutional exigencies, upon which | command, and thirteen major-generals under him, is not 
the militia are to be required, and, upon such judgment, | superior in grade to a General inthe Army? No one will 
should issue their mandate to a-militia officer ; would it be | pretend it. Will he say that the requisition upon the Go- 
“eontended that that Court could have constituted an infe- | ycrnor was to be an order to him as a militia officer? Then 
rior tribunal to form that judgment in their stead, and to i it was a mere nullity. The only mode provided by Con- 
issué that mandate ? Under this law, the President was | gress was by an order to an officer of militia. And a re~ 
only an agent, with defined and delegated powers. And | quest for troops, so far as relates to its legal efficacy, 
ifthe principle, that delegated power cannot be again might as well be addressed to the priest uf a parish, oY a 
delegatéd, is ever to be applied, it must be to a case like | proctor in a college, as to the Governorof a State, if itbe’ 
this, where it was to be exerted upon future contingen- | not an order to him as a militia officer. P 
vies, and. a judgment to be formed by the agent upon | Sir, the President never issued his order for the militia 
“knowledge to be acquired. It involved the exercise of 21 of Massachusetts, under the act of 1795 ; and-no Consti- 
most important atid delicate discretion. It was strictly tutional provision was made for her defence by the Gene- 
fiduciary. “The President, then, could not impart this i ral. Government, after April, 1814, She was compelled 
power to others. “He coald not parcel out the exercise of | to defend herself. After the peace in Europe, the ene- 
ins discretion, and: the forming of his judgment, among a | my was enabled to bring an immense force upon her ex- 
number of inferior officers, and authorize each to judge | tended coast, and she was left to exhaust her own resour- 
and to call forth the militia at pleasure... If he could, then | ces in repelling the enemy, and protecting the territory 
the persons so authotized might delegate this power to | of the United States from invasion. These expenditorés 
their inferiors, aud these again to others,.and so on, with- | are wholly disconnected from all censurable acts and èr- 
out limitation, until the whole militia of the United States ;roneous opinions, and we are solemnly bound to make re- 
might be at the command ofthe meanest subaltern in the | muneration for them, as we have done for all similar ser 
Army. Sc Os vices in other States. re bes 

Will it be said that Tam ‘encroaching upon the powers | The gentleman from Tennessee has spoken at large of 
ofthe General Government-over the militia ? I am not..|the conduct of Massachusetts during the war ; but, after 
Phold that the power of Congress to provide for calling | all his laborious researches, he has found bat one instance 
forth the militia is a complete power; they may exercise | in which, evén by his own construction, there was any. 
“Rat pleasure: But no olficer can call for the militia in | want of promptitude in repelling the enemy ; and that 
any other manner than that which hasbeen- provided by | was the case of the little town of. Brewster. He spoke o= 
law; and, if he attempt to do'so, he encroaches upon: the | somewhat snecringly,.of the ¢ontribution ‘levied upon” 
powers of Congress, and his call is utterly nugatory. Will that place ; and told us, rather significantly, that if he © 
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Had been there, he would have met the enemy at the | gested the propriety of having all the militia within twen.: 
oint of the bayonet. Yes, sir, if he had lived in a little | ty or thirty miles of the sea coast on the alert, and ready: 
village of thirty or forty houses, upona sandy cape, where | to march ata moment’s warning. On the same 6th of Seps- : 
three British 74’s could, within point blank shot, have | tember, the Governor called mto service more than four” 
oured in their whole batterics, and demolished it at once, | thousand seven hundred troops, and ordered the whole” 
he would have stood upon the haked beach and met those | militia of the State to be in constant readiness for arine 
74's at the point of the bayonet! It would have been a | stant march. 5 adie A 
most gallant action! The gentleman spoke of that which} On the 17th of the same September, General Dear.”.4 
he did not understand. Had he known the hardy Cape | born made a requisition for twelve hundred men, which 
Codmen as well as I do, he would have known that there | was complied with, and the troops placed under his‘com- 
-is not upon this earth, a set of men that meet an enemy | mand, in the forts of the United States. ed 
more fearlessly thau they do. Such were the men who} On the 20th of September, 1814, pursuant to previous 
‘achieved your victories upon the Lakes, and upon the | arrangement, eleven hundred men were ordered: by. the: 
Ocean, and suffered in the prisons of Dartmoor; and Ij Executive of Massachusetts, to be placed under the com. 
envy not the man who can speak of their misfortunes with | mand of an officer of the United States, but difficulties 
a sneer arising from the militia, and not from the Government) 
Lam not an apologist fór the conduct of Massachusetts | prevented this arrangement being carried into effete" 
during the war, There was much of it which I never did, On the 22d of the same September, three hundred: 
and never can approve. But I would not be indiscrimi- | men were placed under the command of Col. Walbach; 
nate in my censure. of the United States’ Army, for the defence of Potts: 
The gentleman has asserted that Massachusetts invari- | mouth, in New Hampshire. wre 
ably thwarted the General Government, and threw every As early as August, 1812, at the. request. of Generat.: 
possible obstacle in its way, and that the United States | Dearborn, three companies were placed under the coms, 
derived no aid whatever from Massachusetts! No aid | mand of General Boyd, a United States’ officer, at East. 
` fron Massachusetts ! Who swept the commerce of the | port. arene 
enemy, and paid the customs into your Treasury ? Whol Inthe Spring and Summer of 1814, Commodore Bains. 
composed your army on the Niagara frontier ? Who man- | bridge, then commander of the United States’ Navy Yard 
ned your ships ? Sir, you spread not a sail without the | at Charlestown, imade several requests for preparations and | 
aid of Massachusetts; and scarcely a battle was fought, aid from the militia, for the defence of the frigate: Consti-’, > 
upon the waters, in which her blood did not mingle with | tution, and the Navy Yard, and for the erection of forts; a 
the waves. Iwill say, what 1 believe, that there is no|all of which were with such alacrity complied with asto” 
State in the Union whose citizens contributed more to | cause expressions of gratification, not only from the Com 
the glory and success of our arms, during the late war, | modore, but from the Secretary of the Navy himself, 
than did the sons of Massachusetts. On the ist of July 1814, the Governor of Massachusetts 
T would not be drawn aside from the subject of the mi-! gave orders to Major General King, that, whenever appli- 
‘Utia, which is now more immediately before us, and of; cation should be made by an authorized officer of: the” 
which, for the present, I am content to speak. 1 have! United States, commanding any of the forts of the United 
before remarked, that General Dearborn had no power to | States, for aid to defend them against the approach of an 
make any authoritative requisitions for the militia after the | enemy, he should comply with the request, and. tusish 
vear 1812. But that brave and faithful officer was anx- | the number of men desired. RER 
ious that the territory and property within his district) ls this “invariably thwarting the General Govern... 
should be defended, and, for that purpose, he, at differ-| ment ?” Is this ** rendering them no aid whatever?” 
ent times, requested that troops should be called forth ;| Surely, the gentleman. from Tennessee must have beér 
and, notwithstanding what has been said by the gentle-| very unfortunate in his researches, and the authorities 
man from: Tennessee, every request made upon the Go-| upon which he relied. í 
vernor of Massachusetts by General Dearborn, or any The same gentleman told us, and he repeated the asser- 
other officer of the United States, for the purpose of de- | tion, that no more than three companics.of militia were 
fence, was substantially coniplied with after 1812. I do | ever placed by Massachusetts under officers of. the United 
wot mean that they were answered in form, and the troops | States ; and that the doctrine that the militia could not be 
always placed under the officers of the United States, but, lawfully commanded by such officers was adhered “ts 
that the measures desired were actually adopted. ‘There | throughout the whole war. The correctness of this asser- 
was concert and arrangement between the officers of the | tion may be judged of by the facts which I have already 
General and State Governments in their exertions to de- | stated : ‘The eleven hundred men placed under an Unit: 
fend the soil. ed States’ officer, on-the 12th of July, 1814; the twelve 
As the gentleman has undertaken to deny this, and has | hundred men put under Major General Dearborn, purst- 
aiserted that Massachusetts threw every possible obstacle | ‘ant to his request of 17th September ; the-three hundred 
qn the way of the Gencral Government, and rendered no | men placed under Col. Walbach ;. beside the three. com- 
aid whatever, I hope I shall here be indulged in present- panies placed under. General Boyd, in 1812. Sir that 
inga statement of facts, which appear in the documents. doctrine, respecting the command of the militia, wasaat. 
-> thefirst requisition made by General Dearborn, after | tually relinquished. and abandoned, both -by word’and 
1812, was onthe Sth of July, 1814, and was for eleven deed, by the very Governor who advanced it; and that, 
‘hundred men to-be. called into service, with suitable offi. | too, during the wat, before and at the time. the militia 
-éers,. On thé twelfth. of the same July, the Governor of | were in service.: ‘Fhe position taken was, that the militia 
assachusetts ordered “his: Adjutant General to. comply | cannot be awfully commanded byan officer of the Unit- 
vith that request, which was done, and the troops placed | ed States: In every- instance. in which the Governor 
jider thé command of an oficer of the United States. placed troops under. the coumand ‘ef -an officer: of the 
i | United States, he abandoned that position : for he theres 
by declared such command to be lawful, otherwise he 
must confess himself tobe guilty of subjecting his WR: 
soldiers to an illegal and. usurped command... He aban- 
doned this doctrine, too, when, ọn the 20th of Septem 
ber, orders-were- issued for-eleven, hundred men tobe: 
placed under an officer of the army, pursuant to. previous: 


; arrangement... In’a letter. written by Governor Strong to 
“his Adjutant General, on the 12th of June, 1814, he says, 
he sees no difficulty in placing militia under the command 
of General Cushing, of the United States’ Army. More 
> conclusive ‘still is the letter written to Major General 
- King, onthe Ist of July, 1814, which not only admits 
that “the militia may be lawfully commanded by United 
States’ officers, but expressly concedes that such officers 
are to have precedence, and the command of militia ofi- 
__.bérs of equal grade. This: was unequivocally yielding all 
that the General. Government ever claimed on this point, 
as appears. by.a letter from «Mr. Monroe, as Secretary of 
- War, to Governor Strong, written on the 17th of Septem: 
ber, 1814, and á letter from the same officer to Mr. Giles, 
+ Chairman of a Committee of the Senate, bearing date the 
Lith of February, 1815. These acts and these services, 
80 firfrom being allied to those erroneous and dangerous 
opinions, are opposed to and inconsistent with them. Do 
| they not merit our entire approbation ? Is there any dan- 
ger to be apprehended? Can any one here imagine that 
the notion ‘respecting’ constitutional power, which was 
strangled almost in its birth, and has been buried for years, 
canbe now dug up and resuscitated, and acquire strength 
enough to’break down‘the Constitution ? 
~- E-have thus fat. confined myself to the transactions of 
the war, and the circumstances attendant upon the servi- 
ces for which compensation is claimed. Since that time, 
the Government of Massachusetts have unequivocally re- 
nounced those erroneous doctrines which are now urged 
as so formidable an objection to this bill. Here T wish 
not to be misunderstood. I do not contend that this re- 
nunciation gives any new merits to the claim. It must 
make its way by its own original strength. But the dis- 
avowal removes an obstruction presented to the progress 
of the claim. Itis objected, that you will jeopardize the 
sound construction of the Constitution. But those erro- 
i; neous expositions having becn expressly renounced by the 
State which advanced them, if. you allow the claim after 
and upon such renunciation, you thereby: sanction the dis- 
_ avowal,-and repudiate those doctrines,” The objection is 
thus effectually obviated. bres 
"But: further: Are not the reports of your committees 
upon this subject, and the messages of the late President 
of the United States, upon record; where they will al- 
"Ways shew that this bill rests upon grounds that are in di- 
rect hostility to those erroneous doctrines ; and is it pos- 
sible that any man will hereafter believe or contend that 
-the proceedings of this House give countenance to those 
constructions? Nay, sir, look at the bill itself: it carries 
adenial of them on its face. It provides that the militia 
shall be paid—not because the Gorernor of Massachusetts 
thought their services to be necessary, but to the extent 
that the Executive lepartment of the United States shall 
believe them to have been necessary ; thus withholding 
fromthe State the right to judge of exigency, and espress- 
ly retaining it in the United States. 
-It was said by Mr. Monroe, in a letter to Governor 
: Strong, during: the’ war, that, if the Governor had the 
tight to’ determine under what circumstances the militia 
were ‘to be called out, a State might burthen the United 
States with expense at pleasure, without their consent. 
` This bill says that the State could not at pleasure burden 
the United States with such expenses, and thus declares 
that the Governor had not the right to judge of the emer- 
.gencies. The bill further provides, that where the mili- 
ta were specifically withheld from the command of an 
officer of the United States, applying for the samc, pay- 
ment shall not be made :- thus, in the. most unequivocal 
‘terms, denying, and putting-down the notion that the:mi- 
itia are not to be commanded by United States’ officers. ’ 
‘There is no possible distortion by which this construction 
an be rendered even doubtfal. 9" : 
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Treasury : for, however great may have been the expen- 
ditures of Massachusetts, no more can be paid to her than 
it must have cost the United States to have provided for 
her defence.. On the other hand, if her measures were 
more economical than those of the United States, you de- 
rive the whole benefit of that economy ; and, in point of. 
fact, if the forty-one companies, called for by General. 
Dearborn, had been in service during the two years that 
the law of 1812 continued in force, it would have cost 
the United States hundreds of thousands of dollars, and: 
probably more than the whole existing claim. The citi- 
zens. of Massachusetts and Maine may have suffered by 
that refusal, their defence not being adequately provided 
for ; but it will be an immense benefit to the National 
Treasury, even when the whole demand of Massachusetts, 
with interest, shall be allowed. 

I am constrained, sir, to acknowledge that I came to 
this inquiry with prepossessions agaist the claim; but 
careful investigation has convinced me of its justice ; and 
I cannot doubt, that every gentleman who will give to 
the subject a thorough examination, will come to the 
same result, ‘This conviction is strengthened by the fact,” 
that every committee to whom it has been referred, and 
there have been not less than three, have reported in fa- 
vor of the claim; and the late President of the United’ 
States, who, of all men in the National Government, had 
the best means of understanding it, and certainly had no 


į reason to be unduly biassed in its favor, acknowledged its 


justice, and, by repeated messages to Congress, strongly 
recommended its payment. I hope, then, that it will not 
be thought indecorous in me to request gentlemen to 
come to the consideration of this subject unbiassed, and . 
to discard whatever of prejudice the excitement of past 
times may have produced : for, prejudice silently and'se- 
cretly winds its subtile and tenuous web around the mind, 
until the rays of truth are utterly excluded. 

The gentleman from ‘Tennessee has introduced many 
things wholly foreign from the subject before us. He bas- 
even conjured up the ghost of the Hartford Convention, : 
to frighten us on this occasion. Sir, it has no terrors for’ - 
me. [feared it not when in full life and vigor. I resist- 
ed it then, and have never spoken of it butas deserving 
decided condemnation, But, what has the Hartford Con- 
vention, or our opinions of it, to do with this bill? The 
services for which it provides, were performed in the 
Summer and Autumn of 1814, and that Convention had. 
no existence until the Winter following. The debt had 
accrued, the obligation upon the United States to pay it 
had attached before that assemblage had being. How, 
then, are they connected? Isit to be presented as a re- 
lease and discharge in full of pre-existing debts and obli- 
gations ? 

The gentleman also dwelt upon the resolution of the. 
Senate of Massachusetts, relative to: the victory of the 
Hornet over the Peacock. I need not declare that [nevér , 
could have assented to that resolution. J might, with 
some pride, say, that a venerated parent, as a member of 
that body, opposed it at the time, and, ten years after- 
wards, was the mover of the resolution which expunged 
it from the records. But, again, I say, what connection 
has that transaction with the business before us? Are 
we to arraign the Senate of Massachusetts for declining. 
to passa vote of thanks? īsa great, respectable State 
to be punished and degraded, because one branch ofits 
Legislature withheld a gratuitous compliment from one of 
your officers? But it is said that that Senate expressed, 
in strong terms, their disapprobation of the war, of which 
that gentleman and myself were ardent supporters. And 

had they not. a right to express their opinions? . Sit, pub- 
lic opinion is the vivifying principle which gives life and 
vigor to. alt- your Republican institutions; -and it is the 
essential tight of the People, individually and collectively, 


~The principles of this bill are most safe for the National to express their views of public measures, We see it daily ae : 
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exemplified. In some States, hardly a jury can be em-| for this you shall be punished—you shall be degraded.” 
pannelied, which does not arraign some public act; and your just claims shall be rejected, and youshall besit 
resolutions upon national subjects and national measures, out from the common benefits of the Unien + What would 
are passed by all descriptions of persons, and in all kinds {| be the answer ? Should Į not be told that you would 
of assemblies. And are we to deny this right to the Le- | sound the tocsin until it should be heard from one end ef 
islature of an independent State? We have been told, | the Union to the cther ? And, I can tell you, that the note : 
in a recent debate, that if an enemy should again take | of remonstrance will mng as, loud and as Jong, from the- 
this. Capital, and should cut off the head of this Confede- | mountains and forests of Maine as from the soil of any 
racy, he would immediately find twenty-four other heads | State—Middle, Southern, or Western. 
arising from the body of this Hydra, in the form of State} All the errors of Massachusetts have been portrayed.in 
Legislatures ; that the State Legislatures are to be the sombre colors, while her merits have been passed by in 
salvation of this country, in time of war. And are they silence, Even her early sufferings, without which some 
not to have the poor privilege of expressing their opin- | of those who are now ready to reproach her, would: never 
ións of such war? As to the correctness of those opinions, | have breathed the air or lisped the accents of freedom, 
the Senators of Massachusetts were amenable to their own | seem to be almost forgotten. It is not for me to delinéate 
constituents, and to them only. And ‘ who art thou that her character; it belongs to other hancs, But since ‘ali 
judgest another man’s servant—to his own master he | who were citizens of Massachusetts, during the late war, 
standeth or falleth?” To the People of Massachusetts | have been visited by indiscriminate denunciations, trust 
were they responsible; and to the People of Massachu- | may be indulged in saying a few words for that part which 
setts have they answered it. f | now constitutes my own State. i a 
The gentleman told us that he knew nothing of party | Maine, Sir, under all her sufferings, hss been, at all 
during the war. I believe him, Sir; and it explains the | tirnes, the firm and undeviating supporter of the cause of 
cause of some of the errors into which he has fallen. if | our country, Although a great portion cf her citizens 
he had known the true character of parties, he never j were dependent upon commerce for their very subsistence, 
could have taken the unqualified representation of heated | yet, during embargo, restrictions, and war, she beheld 
partisans for exact and sober truth, upon which to rest an | her commerce annihilated, her wharves and her shores 
argument addressed to this House, I may say, with the desolate ; her ships, her produce, and her store-houses 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Evernrr) that 1/ rotting together, her merchants ruined, her mechanicsand_ 
have, in early. life, seen something of parties. I have seen | sailors reduced from ccmpetence to beggary, and misery 
those whose native feelings of pure and ardent benevo-| and want spread through her land—and all without a 
lence. would have bound them together, by the strongest} murmur! She never faultered for a moment; -but.res' 
- ties of affection, who would, for cach other, have poured | mained the fearless and unwavering friend of the National 
out their blood like water, when the fiend of party had | Government. MS cate 
taken possession of their bosoms, meet only with the! During the war, bordering fcr more than three hundred 
looks and feelings of demons! F have seen the flame of miles upon the territories of the enemy, and with nearly” 
arty, which had been lighted up by the firebrands of the | the same extent of maritine fiontier, indented with inn.’ 
uvies ! Can we take a picture drawn by a political en- | merable bays and inlets, studded with townsend villages,- 
thusiast, as a true delineation of the character and princi- | with millions of shipping in her harbors, when the enemy, 
ples of all his adversaries ? Who is there amongst us, | efter the pacification in Europe, was enabled to bring his. 
that, stinging under real or supposed injuries, in the exas- | immense forces upon her shores, and was waging a bir- 
peration of party contentions, may not have depicted his | barous warfare, ravaging and making incursions into her 
opponents in darker colors than sober reficction could af- | territory, when dismay went before him, and. desolation 
terwards approve’? 1 need net foilow the gentleman | followed in his train, she was. compelled to meet-and stay 
through the mad projects of individual maniacs, advanced | the enemy alone and unassisted. You sent not,a soldier to 
one day, and withdrawn the next, like that of Mr. Low, | her relicf: nay, her own hardy sons, who had volunteered: 
to which he alluded. I will not follow through the hair- | into your service, were not permitted to remain to defend 
brained petitions and memorials of political fanatics. I will ; their own homes and their families, but marched away.to 
not dive into. the mass of newspaper teculence of that | the frontiers of New York, to fight the battles of Chippe- 
day, to bring up, here, the bitter fruits of party virulence. | wa and Niagara. Yes, Sir, the battles of Chippewa and 
: Bir, these things have no relation to the subject before | Niagara! Who composed the ninth regiment, which had 
us: And when the gentleman shali have inquired and de- | just been mentioned by the gentleman froin Massacku: 
liberated, I will appeal to him—is it generous, is it just, | setts, (Mr. Dwiear) and which there fought successfully 
to travel away from the merits of the question, and arouse | against twice their numbers of British veterans, whilst one 
the embittered recollections of past contentions, which i half their own number had fallen on the field ?.. That regi. 
may produce a spurious influence against the bill ? ment was unequalled except by the twenty-first. Yes, the 
The argument of the gentleman, stripped of all dis- | twenty-first ! in which fought those, whom Ripley first led 
guise, is this : that we should reject this claim, not for its from the stubborn soil of Maine ; which, when the fate of 
own character, but as a punishment upon Massachusetts, | the battle of Niagara stood suspended, or rather, when it 
for her demerits in other respects : and the same has been | was almost decided against you, turned the tide of war, by 
urged elsewhere. Is such a principle to be tolerated? | a movement so desperate, that the commanding: general 
Is this House to erect itself into a tnibune to sit in judg- j had not even thought of proposing it to any... But Ripley 
mentaipon the: several States? Are we to keep anac- | knew his men, and by his order, under the gallant Muler, 
count current with them, charging each with every error | they ascended an eminence commended by all the enemy's, 
of opinion, and‘every deviation from our standard of rec- ] artillery, and in the full blaze of their cannon, continued 
titide, and balance the account. by withholding justice ?} to advance, watil they cut down the. artillerists at their 
«Was such a principle ever before advanced or thought of ? | pieces, and drove the infantry from the position.. The 
_ Adopt it, and you reduce the States to less’ than mere Io- | British commander, stung to madness by this unexpected 
al corporations |. Adopt it, and you: may then ring the | defeat, brought, in three succéssive charges, fresh and re- 
Ul of State rights. “ Let me bring it home to each one ] doubled forces, to retake the ground... ‘The conflict was. 
resents let me say to the. gentleman from Tennessee—to | man to man, and. bayonet to bayonet—the combatants were. 
'man~—to the gentleman from Virginia—your | commingled—the enemy was beaten. . It was a contest 
ld: umpalatable. opinions—your conduct -has| which, for obstinate and desperate valor, was unequalled, 


en squared by our rules of propricty—and | upon land, during. the whole war; and the twenty-first 
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regiment stands unrivalled: And what return has Maine: 
teceived? Neglect then, and contumely now. At the 
close of the war, almost all the officers and soldiers from 
Maine and Massachusetts were coldly turned out of your 
service. Those who had been * first in the fight” found 
no room ‘atthe feast.” While clouds lowered around us, 
and. the tempest raged, you called upon them to protect 
you from its fury 5 but when peace had returned, and all 


? 
was fair, and calm, 


and safe, their stern and warlike vir- 
tues could be dispensed with. | Others found more favor 
in.your eyes; perhaps of more supple form and gayer 
plumage. Icould proceed further in this course of remark, 
but T am unwilling to dO so. It is grating to my feelings 
to be compelled. to speak of my own State ; and I should 
not have done so, had not indiscriminate censure been 
poured forth upon a People whose fidelity and patriotism 
“have been always. conspicuous, in spite of privation, and 
danger, and neglect, and injury. Maine has done her duty 
tothe utmost; but she has not, like some others, trum- 
peted her, merits... She seeks no rewards. She asks no 
favors, Shé demands ..only equal and impartial: justice. 

And I am confident that justice will not be withheld. Its 

exercise is enjoined upon you by every consideration of 

moral right and political expediency. W hilst despots are 
| laboring and combining to prop up their iron thrones, it 
is our high duty to strengthen and perpetuate our own 1n- 
“stitutions, as the best service we can render to ourselves 
--and to mankind. To this end we must, on all occasions, 
veck to cement our Union, to bind together all the parts 
inthe bonds of mutual interest, mutual confidence, and 
‘mutual affection. One deliberate act of palpable injustice 

“toja State, may chill the warm current of patriotism, and 
engender distrust and resentment. To adopt the princi- 
ples which have been advanced in this debate; to punish, 
stigmatise, and degrade a State, for errors of opinion, must 

be felt, not only as an injury, but as an insult. The wound- 
ed spirit will rankle, from generation to generation. If 
you compel the fathers to eat sour grapes, the children’s 
teeth will be set on edge... Reject, then, this noyel, this 
alarming: doctrine. . Plant not a root of bitterness, which 
may spring up, and rise, and expand, until it covers and 
darkens all this fair land. 

Let me not be misunderstood. In nothing that T have 
said, do I mean any thing like a threat. I despise gascon- 
ading every where, and especially on this floor. } know 
the strong attachment which Maine and Massachusctts 
cherish towards the National Government ; and that they 
will bear and forbear, as long as endurance canbe a vir- 
tue... I mean only to present the disastrous consequences 
which must flow from the dangerous principles which 
have been advanced, whenever they shall be adopted, and 
whenever practically applied. 

Mr, WEEMS spoke in opposition to the claim, 
followed by Mr. LINCOLN in its defence. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Ten. than proposed a number of 
queries, for the more distinct understanding of the subject. 

A sharp, and somewhat humorous sub-lebate now took 
place’ between Mr. BAYLIES and Mr. WEEMS, as to the 
relative Federalism of their respective States; in which a 
vesolution of the State of Maryland was read by Mr. BAY- 
LIES, expressive of entire approbation of the conduct of 
Governor Strong.’ ‘The authorship of this resolution was 
asked by Mr. PETER, and. avowed by Mr. DORSEY. 
After a reply of Mr. WEEMS, [which occasioned no little 
indulgence of good bumor}— 

Mr. WEBSTER went into a statement of. facts, in re- 
ply to the queries of Mr. MITCHELL. 

Mr; McCOY made some general remarks, in opposition 
to the ‘claim; which were replied to by Mr. REED. 
Mr, McCOY rejoined, and. Mr. WHIPPLE rose in sup- 
port of the claim ; but, after commencing his speech, gave 
way for a motion that the committee rise ; which prevailed, 

_And the House then adjourned. 


and was 


SATURDAY, ArRIL 8, 1826. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLAIMS. 
Mr. WRIGHT moved to discharge the Committee of 


the Whole on the Massachusetts Claims, from further 
consideration of the’subject referred to them, with a view 
to introduce the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the claims of the State of Massachusetts 


for militia services rendered in the defence of the United 
States during the late war with 


Great Britain, ought to be 
settled by the proper accounting officer.of the Treasury, 
and paid or rejected, according to the rules and principles 
which have governed the settlement of claims for the ser- 
vices of the militia of other States during that war; and 
that no further legal provision is now necessary to effect 
such settlement. 

Mr. DWIGHT suggested that this would þe uncour- 
teous to the gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. Wure- 
rue) who had the floor in the committee and had com~ 
menced a speech which he had not yetconcluded. 

Mr. WHIPPLE, believing that the ends of public busi- 
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ness would be expedited by substituting a consideration ` 


ed to forego the completing of the observations he had 
commenced. beg oe 

‘A farther conversation arose on this arrangement, ber 
tween Messrs. WRIGHT, WEBSTER, and BUCHA- 
NAN, which resulted in the withdrawing of Mr. W mear’s 
motion; and the House went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. BUCHANAN in the chair, on the bili “allow- 
ing compensation to the State of Massachusetts for militia 
services rendered during the late war.” 

Mr. WRIGHT now moved to lay aside the bill, and. 
take up in committee the resolution he had previously 
read, by way of amendment to the resolution offered yes- 
terday by Mr. Branuzy, which was referred to the same 


committee of the whole, and is in the words following: 


during the late war, but that the same be left to the, fe- 
sponsibility of the Executive branch of the Government, 
to be proceeded with as has been done in cases of claims 
made by other States for similar services.” 

Mr. McCOY opposed the motion on general principies, 
wae extended also to the bill, and covered the whole 
claim. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE preferred the resolution offered by 
Mr. BRADLEY. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Wicxurrrr) in his view of the questiou and resolu- 
tion, was wholly incorrect. He says there is no differ- 


amendment surrenders the whole ground. There.is an 
essential difference, sir, and the amendment surrenders 
nothing. ‘The bil is based on the hypothesis that the. ex- 
isting laws do not reach the claims of Massachusetts, and 
that further legislation is necessary. Tam of a different 
opinion. I think all the claims of that State for expendi- 
tures for the service of her militia to the United States, 
that was within the existing laws, ought.to be paid, and 
that the residue, which was for services in opposition te! 
the laws and the requisitions of the Executive of the 
Union, ought not to be paid, and that, to effect this, fur- 
ther legislation is unnecessary. This is expressed in the 
amendment, and my object in offering it. could not be 
mistaken by any gentleman who understood. its import 
The amendment expresses the opinion, that these claims 
should be governed. by. the same rules that have govern- 
ed the: settlement of the claims of other States for like 
services, Will the gentleman from Kentucky go further} 
Will he say that the services of the militia in opposition to 
the laws and the Executive, shall be paid ?. I believe not. 
I never approved the course pursued by Massachusetts 


of the resolution for that of the bilin committee, consent. _ 


« Resolved, That it is not expedient for this House to take - 
any further measures respecting the claim of the State of’. 
Massschusetts for services rendered to. the United States- 


ence between the amendment and the bill, and that the. . 
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during the war, and J never shall approve of it; but, be- 
cause Í disapprove of her proceedings, shall I withhold 
from her justice, in the same measure that justice has 
heen rendered to other States? No: Iam prepared to 
do justice to every State, and to maintain that the same 
measure of justice which is applied to Virginia, to Mary- 
land, or to Pennsylvania, sball be applied to Massachu- 
- setts. 1 will surrender no principle, no ground taken by 
the General Government ; on the contrary, I will support 
both, and leave the responsibility. of settling these ac 
counts on the accounting officers of the Treasury, where 
it belongs, and where the law leaves it. I'he bill desig- 
nates the particular service to be paid for, and is directory 
to the accounting officers to pay those designated. If the 
service was lawful, it can be paid without the bill; if un- 
lawful, it ought not to be paid at all. Tam not prepared, 
nor is the gentleman from Kentucky prepared, to deter- 
mine, on the mass of testimony exhibited to us, what pro- 
portion of this claim is right. We should both despair of 
entering into the examination of the proof, so as to un- 
derstand it and do justice. “Such an examination does 
not properly belong to the House or to any deliberative 
body. J think it has been improperly cast upon us ; and 
{am unwilling to do the drudgery of the Executive offi- 
cers. Gentlemen tell us to wait till we settle all the facts, 
and then measure out the money. J say no ; let the pro- 
per officer, whose duty it is, who is experienced in such 
business, and less liable to imposition than we are, exa- 
mine and decide as in other cases. Let this claim be put 
upon the same footing of all other claims, and go through 
the regular routine of examination. ‘True, the late Pre- 
sident tells you, a part of these services were meritorious ; 
but who among us can tell what part were so? He does 
not tell us what part. | Lf any part of these services were 
meritorious, no one will say they shall not be paid. 
The gentleman from Kentucky supposes the resolution 
‘offered by the gentleman from Vermont, essentially dif- 
ferent from my amendment, and that the resolution is 
uight, and the amendment wrong. He surely canuot 
have read them, or listened to them attentively. Itis the 


object of the amendment to make the resolution explicit. i 


Both assert, in substance, that it is inexpedient to legislate 
on the subject. ‘The resolution declares that the claim 
be left to the responsibility of the Executive branch of the 
Government. The amendment declares the accounts 
ought to be settled by the proper accounting officers of 
the ‘Freasury, as other accounts have been settled. The 
amendment proposes the ordinary way, and leaves noth- 
ing to the eonstruction of the first, second, third, or fourth 
accounting officer. I propose the alteration, to avoid any 
invidious distinction in the Massachusetts case. 

The difference between the two is in expression, not 
in principle. The amendment proposes to ‘subject this 
claim to adjustment by the same rales that govern the ad- 
justment of all other claims. No one can object to this. 
Other claims are submitted to the Treasury, andare there 
examined and adjusted. Why should not this take the 
‘same course ? But the gentleman says the claims of other 
States-have been presented and rejected. My amend- 
ment looks'to this, and provides that these claims shall be 
examined, settled, and paid, or rejected, as the claims: of 
other States for similar services are. 1 am prepared to go 
that far, explicitly, but no farther. 
“Mr. WURTS thought no legisla 


; i tion necessary, unless 
‘to pass a declaratory act. : Sar 


"NMT DRAYTON was opposed to Mr. Wareut’s amend- 
mentas inoperative, dnd: unnecessary, and-also to the rê- 
lution of. Mr. Bravixy. “He spoke at length in defence 
ofthe billas reported: by ‘the Committee on Military Af- 
: (of which he wasa member.):. eyeing EF i 
< Mr, MANGUM opposed the resolution and amendment, 
and conte tthe claim ought to be. settled by ex- 


> ani ndeg tha 
“isting laws 
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Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, addressed the: 
House as follows : ` ; : 
Mr, Sreaxen: I will not, through an ambiguous pre. 

face, hold you in doubt of my views. I am. opposed:to 
the resolution before you. It comes in a most questiona» 
ble shape, and 1 will not trust it. What are the facts cón 
nected with its appearance ? They are these. The bill 
for the payment of about a million of dollars to the State 
of Massachusetts, for the alleged servizes of part of her 
troops during the late war, has been debated before this 
House for several days, and from all the information -el. 
cited, the claim is evidently unsound ; yes, sir, and. from 
unerring indications, the doom of that bill could be clearly 
read on the face of the members. Its fate was evideritly 
traced on the general aspect of the House, as was that of - 
the Babylonian monarch by the invisible hand, on the 
walls of his palace. It was weighed in the balance, ‘and 
the vote would have decided it wanting. The bill would. . 
certainly have been rejected. koa 
Under these circumstances appeared the resolution. of. 
fered by the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Braprer) 
drawn indeed, in guarded terms, but referring the subject 
to the Executive officers of the Government. This look. 
edfair. To-day, the gentleman from Obio, (Mr. Wrisur) 
comes in with a substitute or amendment to that resol. ` 
tion, which goes for the whole. It occupics all the ground; 
and in one sweeping sentence authorizes the Executive 
to settle and pay the claim, and declares that no further . 
legal provision is now necessary to effect such. settlement, 
Thus, by a mere resolution of this House, giving in facta 
yalidity to this claim, and ensuring an ultimate payment by- 
this recognition, though couched in terms. of seeming 
equity. pk 
lsin if I were the thorough advocate of this claim, this. . 
is the very course, under existing circumstances, that F 
should wish to see pursued. I should desire the adoption: 
of this resolution, as it will snatch the bill from inevitable. 
` rejection and keep the claim alive. I should, however. 
have wishcd to see (as I now see) this resolution come‘. 
from a member from any other State rather than from: 
Massachusetts, as less alarming. I trust we shall reject 
the resolution, and turn to the bill, It has been debated 
repeatedly, and is well understood. Hf it should: get. 
through this House, it must then pass the ordeal of the 
Senate ; but if this resolution receives the ‘sanction of the 
popular branch only, the Executive officers will, under 
its indications, reverse the former decisions, and allow the 
claim, though it has been decidedly rejected by the ac- 
counting officers of Government, who apply the existing 
‘laws, and though the rejection has been approved by. the: 
i late Presidents Madison and Monroe, JI want no revisal, 
: no reconsideration under any other auspices. i ie 
| Ido not wish to dwell on the evident demertis of this 
! glaim—this has been ably exposed by others. I came 
from a State and from amongst a People that supported 
the late war with patriotic ardor. ‘The voice of that Peo- 
ple'was for their country, and that State gave her'strength. 
to this nation in the days of its peril’ When the direct 
tax was laid to sustain the war, Pennsylvania promptly 
paid her apportioned million out of her State Treasury" 
thus at once giving to the General Government the means 
of war. The State had. another laudable motive—she’ 
“wished by this means to prevent any factious individual 
from practising on the feelings of her citizens, by mv 
diously pointing to the tax-gatherers at their doors. Ås- 
a Representative of such a People, and of such a State, Í 
look upon this claim with no kindness.” ; i 
Sir, Massachusetts, that now presents this claim, stood, 
„as a State, in fearful array against this Government m the 
‘date war. . Her opposition weakened the nation’s arm, 
~ prolonged the: war, and cost the country many millions of 
dollars. Had Massachusetts done her’ duty ; had she, 
disposal 


i 


| when required, placed her quota of troops atthe 


$ 


i 
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` States—bear the consequences of her errors. 
. keep to the bill; if’there is in this House a majority in 
| favor of it, let it pass—if there is a majority to reject it, 
| the nation will be with them. 


of Governmenit, and subject to:the orders of the National 
Executive, the war would have: been sooner ended, and! 


much blood and treasure would have been saved. I will 


e not agree that Pennsylvania shall: be taxed to pay the 


State -of “Massachusetts for her resistance. F will not 


agree that any portion of the common. treasure shall be 
' -taken to pay that State for her opposition to the Constitu- 
tion and. laws of her country. 
` called out by Massachusetts to defend that Staie, were by 
her act restricted te that service, and have been paid by 


The military who were 


‘the State. The restrictive act deprives her of a claim on 
the nation... This class of the military, many of whom 
Were doubtless faithful friends of the cause of their coun- 
try, were paid by the State—hence the claim is. made by 


"Massachusetts, and not by the individuals who were called 
“ott And let that State, which, during the. most. disas- Í 


trous period of a cruel war, passed, through all its delibe- 
rate forms, an act dated onthe 7th day of February, 1814, 
in which she “authorized and required” the keepers of 


‘her jails-to discharge all prisoners of war from said jails, 


confined. therein by the Government ‘of the United 
Let us 


Mr. WHIPPLE said, that, having risen on the preced- 


: ing evening, and avowed himself favorable to the bill pro- 
i viding for the payment of the claim of the State of Massa- 


chisetts, for militia services during the late war, and hay- 
ing been induced this morning to abstain from submitting 
to the committee the reasons which had decided his judg- 


„ment in favor of the bill, with the view of giving to the 
_ honorable gentleman from Ohio 
| tunity to propose a method of disposing of the question, | 
_ which would, as was hoped, be 
. committee and to the delegation 


(Mr. Wricur) an oppor- 


acceptable alike to the 
from. Massachusetts, and 
prevent the further consumption of the time of the House 
~-he now felt himself called upon, as succinctly: as prac- 
ticable, to ‘assign hisreasons-for his avowal of the preced- 
ing evening.: My. W. said, such was. the situation of the 
country, and so great the demand upon the patriotic ex- 
ertions of every citizen to sustain and support it and its 


_ interests, at the period when the Governor of Massachu- 
“setts notified the General Government of his determina- 
tion not to obey the call for the militia of that State, 


made by the President of the United States, that a sen- 
sation was produced throughout the country so powerful 
against, and so condemnatory of, the conduct of the an- 
thorities of that State, that it was difficult, even at this 
distance of time from the transaction, to bring the mind to 
a consideration of any claim on the part of that State, for 


the services of her militia, without reviving all those dis- 


agreeable sensations, and feelings of reprobation, which 
have had their origin in the transactions of that period. 
Mr, W. said he disapproved the course taken by the au- 
thorities of Massachusetts as fully as any one, and in com- 
mon with all the political party to which he belonged ; 
but he felt himself bound not to indulge indiscriminate 
prejudice, nor to judge in the present case by feeling, 
but to examine and decide as justice and sound policy 
might require, » f 

The gentleman fiom Tennessee, (Mr. Hovston) had 
gone into a long recital of the resolutions, thanksgiving 
and fast sermons, and other inflammatory productions of 
that stormy period, but he (Mr. W.) was not able to per- 
ceive their precise bearing upon the question now under 
the consideration of the committee. Mr. W. said he 
Would vote to pay for all militia services rendered by the 
People of Massachusetts for the purpose of repelling in- 
¥aslon, or under well-grounded apprehensions of invasion, 


‘When those services were rendered voluntarily, or at the 


call of the General Government, or in cases where the 
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the control of the Gene- 
ral Government by the authorities of Massachusetts. 

That portion of the claim which was made for services 
of the State militia called out by order of the Governor of 
Massachusetts, and refused to be put at the disposal of the | 
United States, as at present advised, and with his present 
ideas of propriety and consistency, he could not vote to 
pay. : : 
Mr. Wurrrte said, that New England was, at a parti- 
cular period of the late war, in a very peculiar situation. 
The Governor of Massachusetts had addressed his circu. 
lars to the Executives of the other States of that portion 
of the Union, requesting them to join Massachusetts in 
measures of opposition to the General Government, in 
the prosecution of the war. © 

In this posture of airs, and while it was yet unknown 
| how the Governor ot the State which he bad the honor to 
¡representin part, would act-in case of threatened inya- 
sion, an enemy’s fleet appeared off, and blockaded the 
harbor of Portsmouth. Anxiety and. alarm pervaded 
‘every portion of the People. The Governor, however, 

promptly ordered out the militia, and Portsmouth wag 
fortified and defended. Now, sir, said Mr. W. if the Gow 
_ vernor of New Hampshire had acted in accordance with 
: the views of the Governor of Massachusetts, and had re- 
: fused to call out the militia, Portsmouth would, notwith- 
standing, have been defended. The patriotic citizens of 
i the State (and there were many such) would have march- 
, ed to its protection and defence. Would you refuse to 
‘ pay them because their Governor happened to be politic. 
‘ally deranged? But gentlemen say they would receive 
; their pay from the State, and the People ought to be pu- 
| nished for permitting such men to hold the control. 
Sir, said Mr. W. if you would, under such circum. 
i stances, refuse to ‘pay the militia, you would destroy all 
, Motive for allegiance to the United States, Protection 
| Would be withdrawn ; you would. compel the People 
i who might turn out, fight and bleed in the common de- 
| fence of their country, and against the will of their own 
local rulers too, to pay their own taxes, to put their hands 
into their own pockets and pay themselves, after having 
borne the heat and burthen of the day, in the field. The 
Union would to them be worthless, The custom-houseg 
which, at the risk of their lives, would be defended, pour 
their riches inte the National Treasury, and those who sus. 
tain and support the national means and the common in. 
j terest, are to bear the burthen of their own exertions for 
the general welfare, without aid, without support 3 and if 
the course pursued and insisted on by the gentleman 
from Tennessee is to be adopted, without the counte- 
nance or favorable consideration of the General Govern. 
ment, can it he expected, when faction triumphs in ‘the 
States, that the General Government can find support and 
aid from the People, if such heartless, such severe policy 
is adopted and pursued by the National Councils ? it 
cannot be expected. If unprotected, undefénded, and 
unpaid, the People of the States find themselves under 
the necessity of fighting all, and paying all, without any 
equivalent in return, they may be induced, after repellinir 
the enemy from their shores and their homes, to seize the 
custom-houses, and pay themselves out of their own 
means, which have, for common purposes and benefit 
been put at the disposal of the National Government. 
The resolution introduced by the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Wricxr) proposes to refer the ciaim in 
question back to the accounting officers of the proper 
Department, to be settled and allowed, or Tejected, ac. 
cording to the rules which haye governed in the settle. 
ment and payment of the claims of other States for mili. 
ta services. 
That portion of the claim will 


a i will not, under this resolution, 
be paid, which has been object 


ed to on the ground. that 


Pr less: |. 


the: usual riles:in:. cases, the claims of the’State of 
/ Massachusetts:for. militia. services during -the late war. 
«First, in all cases where the militia of the said State 
werecalled:out in conformity with.a desire or: requisition 
of-anvofficer. of the General Government.” Now, sir, 
_ gaid Mr.W. the most.astute opponent of the claim cannot 
object'to paying the troops called out by order of the 
General: Government; there can, therefore, be no objec- 
"tion to this clause;of the bill.. Secondly, the bill provides 
for payment ‘inall cases where the militia were called 
out to repel actual invasion, or under a well-founded ap- 

` prehension of invasion.” This provision of the bill, ün- 
“eonnected: with any unfavorable circumstances, does not 
provide too much : for no one will contend that when a 
State is. actually invaded, or has good reason to apprehend 
invasion, such State ought not to call out its militia, and 
to'defend its sol. There was, however, existing, an ap- 
-prehension that the authorities of Massachusetts.intended 

- to use the militia of the State against the authorities of the 
Union ; and, to exclude the possibility: of providing for 


othe Constitution of ólaim is before us, and we ought, under the circumstances, 


The proper accounting officers | Mr. THOMSON, of Pennsylvania, suggested serie vers 
aury, under the direction of the Department of | bal alterations in Mr. Wexeur’s amendment, one of which 
aré authorized by the bill to‘audit and settle, under | was accepted. by Mr. W. as a modification, by which the 


words ‘similar services” of the militia of other States, 
were substituted for ‘the services” of the militia of other 
States, = oe 

Mr. WRIGHT said it might be expected, as the amend. 
ment was proposed by him, that he should take some nos 
tice of the objections to the course he wished pursued 
in this case, as well'as in reply to the insinuations made 
against his motives. : E 

I will, said Mr. W. first pay my respects to the gentle~ 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srevenson.)  Lunderstood 
him to say that, after the bill for the payment of the Mas: 
sachusetts Claim had been fully discussed, and the face of 
the members andthe movements of the House had ‘dis. ` 
tinctly indicated the defeat of the bill—that, while these 
unequivocal evidences of hostility presented themselves, 
the gentleman from Vermont had introduced his resolu: 
tion, in order to avoid a direct vote on the bill ; that, pend: 
ing the consideration of the resolution, and the same hös- 
tile feeling manifesting the determination to reject the 
bill and resolution, my amendment had been prepared on 


the payment of militia, which were called out for any | consultation, and offered with the same view, to.avoid a 
such purpose, or supposed purpose, a proviso is added, | direct vote on the bill, and to ensure the payment'of the 
“making it necessary ‘that the troops called out on any | Claim; that, if he were in favor of the bill, and desired 


emergency, should be in due proportion to the demand 

occasioned by the exigency. ; 

~. The bill, then, is perfectly safe, in this respect ; but, for 
. abundant caution; the Committee on Military Affairs have 

added.another proviso, declaring that the services of the 

militia; for which compensation may be asked, should not 


its passage, he should have pursued the same course, got «| 
such a resolution offered, and that he should. have been 
exceedingly anxious to have it come, as this did, from + 
some other State than Massachusetts. I understood:bim 
to insinuate, by these remarks, that the amendment offer- ; 
ed by me, was drawn in consultation with those in favor .. 


have been at variance with the views of the General Go- j of the bill, and that I had acted in this business to further i 
vernment; and excluding from payment those which | their views and designs. : 4 
- ‘were'specifically withheld from the command of an ofti- | [Mr. STEVENSON rose to explain, and said he did not | 
cer or officers of the General Government, applying for | impute to the gentleman what was supposed.] -> ~ À 
thetsame. With all these guards and limitations, it is not! Mr. WRIGHT resumed. Sir, I did not ask from the ` 
possible that the Treasury and War Departments can pay | gentleman explanations, nor do I desire them; but I will 
any portion of the claim in question, not intended by the | give him credit, that hé did not intend to impute any 
~ {louse to be provided for. Nor can this House act upon | thing to me, yet Iam bound te repel the imputation that - 
the supposition that the distinguished individuals who | might be inferred from his language. I wish the gẹntle- 
control these Departments will abandon the ground for- | man to understand that, whatever I say or do in this 
‘merly taken by the Government on this subject; and with- | House, springs from myself. I wear no man’s livery, 
‘out the countenance aud sanction of Congress, by unjus-} nor am I under the tuition of any man or set of men. 1 
‘tifiable construction, include, under the provisions of the | alone am responsible for my acts, whether good or bad. 
bill, portions of the claim not intended to be embraced by | When ‘determining what I shall do on any measure, I ne- 
its provisions... . ver consult the faces of the members about me, to enlight- < 

The bill, then,.as well as the resolution, provides for | en my course. The gentleman tells us he comes from a 

the payment of no portion of the claim which should not | section of country where the People were patriotic and 
be paid. But the gentleman from Ohio, as well as others | ardent in support of the General Government during the * 


who bave opposed this bill, think that no legislation is 
necessary—that all portions ofthe claim may be paid by 
the propet departments, under the provisions of existing 


laws and regulations, if the Executive Department would | paid her a 


‘assume the constitutional responsibility, under which he 
‘ought to exercise his powers, in relation to this matter. 


war ; where no scruples were felt in affording the Admi- 
nistration every aid in prosecuting the war; and that his 
State,- Pennsylvania, stood proudly forth, and promptly 
pportioned million of direct tax out of ber own 
coffers. Sir, this is all very well: I come from the same 
neighborhood, participated in the same feeling in favor of © 


it may beso. Gentlemen have ‘asked, why has not | the General Government; and the young State of Ohio, to 


this claim, as well as those of other States, been adjust- 
ed? Let me ask, (said-Mr. Warprte) why has not the 
~ claim of the late President (Mr. Moxror) been settled 
and paid ? ; : 
The fact is, that a sense of delicacy induced that distin- 
guished individual to refer his claim to Congress, and a 
sense of the great. responsibility which would rest upon 
- any Department which should adjust this claim, made by 
the State of Massachusetts, for reasons which i have be- 
fore stated, induced him to send the claim here, to be de- 
cided by the Representatives of the People, that he might 
have their countenance and sapport, their advice and 


caunsel... Whether, in either case, he had acted rightly,| 


a jed States.. Can the gentleman, in setting forth the par 
he | triotism of the troops in his State, say as much? If ru- ; 


My. W. said he would not now undertake to decide. 


i which 1 belong, poor, and destitute of means as she was, 


exerted her credit, and paid her portion of direct tax as 
quick as did old and rich Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania did , 
not outstrip Ohio in patriotic zeal for the common cause, : 
or in the efficient aid it afforded the country. We admir- 
ed the patriotism of our sister Pennsylvania. We were’ 


| moved by the same laudable impulse ; yet we were not 


disposed to boast of our feelings or acts. Let me say one .. 
thing further—there were no militia among the great mass 
ordered out in Ohio, (and nearly every man in the State . 
was held in requisition at one time) restrained by any. 
constitutional scruples about crossing the line of the Unit- 
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mamoe- iy: = 
mor speaks. truth, a: brigade of-troops were. ordered. from: 
Pittsburgh, by; way:-of Meadville, to. Buffalo: and: Black. 
Rock, during the::war.. This brigade advanced with a 
slow and tardy pace ;.but, arriving at the destination be- 
fore their term of service expired, were-said to have been 
“suddenly taken with: scruples. of conscience. about cross- 
ing the Canada line, and to have returned home somewhat 
under the influence of these scruples. “Rumor also spoke 
‘of certain disturbances by the Pennsylvania. militia in camp 
near Philadelphia : but.f will not proceed farther. It is 
notan agreeable subject. -T should not have adverted to 
itatali, if the gentleman had been ‘satisfied to let my 


amendment stand on its own merits, and had forborne to i 


call to his aid the extraordinary patriotism of the Pennsyl- 


vania militia, and contrasted it with the acts of Massachu-:! 


IN CONGRESS. 
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law, and pass a new one, to pay for the unlawful services 
of the militia of alrthe-States. if we pass a declaratory 


act, we say the law is doubifid-—1_do not believe it is. 
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It is explicit : therefore, L would not instruct any officer 


to pay this Claim, cither.by act or resolution. “Buty I 
am willing to say, it should be subjected to the same 
rales which have governed the settlement of the claims 
of all other States, to be paid or rejected accordingly.: 
If I were prepared to pass a -decláratory act, what could 
be its language ? That the Claim of Massachusetts should 
be paid as the claims of other States were, subject to the se- 
cond and third restrictions inthe bill? No—its language 
would be general, as the prior legislation was. If the 


‘gentleman really supposes a declaratory act necessary, let 


him offer his proposition to that effect—the one before us 


setis.: Ido not doubt the militia of Pennsylvania were | is not of that character. 


patriotic. So werc: the People generally, and, to my 
knowledge, 


the late President-is to be relied on, 
do nöt deceive mé,. some of the services rendered by the 


“the services rendered by any other militia. Ys the gen- 
fleman prepared to avow that the rule which has been ap- 
plied to the settlement with the militia of his State, shall 
not be applied to Massachusetts? I believe he loves equal 

‘and exact justice too well to apply one rule to cover the 
demands of his own household, and another less favorable 
to his neighbor. ‘Fhe same gentleman tells you there 
was a fearful array inthe North during the late war, that 

„cost the nation many millions of money and many precious 

lives, and that he cannot look on this claim with kindness. 
True, Sir, there was a fearful array ; and, if the gentle- 


man supposes that I-stand ‘here. to justify tle course of 


Massachusetts; or. that I ever shall do so; he knows but 
little of mé. Let me invoke the gentleman. to. discard 


prejudice, and look at. the question before us.on its me- 


tits; and let me invite him to read the billand documents, 


the resolution and amendment; more carefully, before he 
comments on them, that: he may be able to advise you 
what they contain, to point out the defects, and apply the 
It is easy to say the documents prove 
the. whole of this claim unjust, but not so easy to show 


proper remedy. 


‘where the proof can be found. 
The other gentleman fiom Pennsylvania (Mr. Wenrts) 


says, further legislation on this subject is unnecessary, cx- 
I agree with him, and 
seek to.avoid it, I am not willing even to give instruc- 


cept we pass a declaratory act. 


tions to the Treasury officers. . The Claims have been ta- 
_ ken, by the President, from the accounting officers of the 
Treasury, and sent to this House. Why? Is there any 
defect in the laws? None is suggested ; but a dispute 
has oxisted during the late war, between the Governinent 
of the’ United States and that of Massachusetts, as to the 
constitutional powers of the two Governments. Perhaps 
T may. subject myself to invidious remarks by saying, that 
it would not be a great-stretch of charity to suppose the 
functionaries of both Governments thought themselves 
right. Whatever -private suspicion or opinion I may en- 
` tertain, on the subject, I cannot take into account. Here 
I must legislate on the facts before me, and judge of the 
case as it-stands, on.its merits. I cannot proceed on feel- 
ing. These accounts have been balanced, and are refer- 
red to us to determine on the expediency of paying. No 
legislative aid is claimed: to be necessary. We agreed 
none is necessary. . If the laws. embrace the case, we are 
not. properly called on to. determine the question of ex- 
pediency.. Iam not prepared to determine that ques- 
tion, «nor. willingly to volunter taking a responsibility that 
does not. belong ‘to. us. . Tf the-services are. lawful, pay 
them ; if not, leave them unpaid, or repeal your generat 
Vou. -135 ee 5 p 


-they. were 'so-in-the neighborhood of the ; 
“gentleman. I hope. all the «militia of Pennsylvania rez! 
ceived. pay for all their services, and have no doubt they! 
did, and with the entire approbation of the gentleman.. if | 


‘solution is, 
militia of Massachusetts were as essentially meritorious as i 


The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr: Drayron) is 
opposed to the amendment, because it is ineffectual. «It 
will fail to accomplish its purpose. He supposes its ob- 
ject to be, to express the meaning of the bill in the shape 
ofa resolution. That was not its object.. I am opposed 


and the documents į to the bill, and cannot vote for it. The object ofthe rev 
to declare the sense. of:the House; that.no. - 


new rule is required to be established to settle this Claim, 


and that we are not properly called-upon for farther. les ” 


gislation. 

The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr... Maneumy is 
also in error. He supposes the resolution is intended to 
order the accounting officers of the Treasury to pay a 
certain proportion of the Massachusetts Claim.’ The 
House has no power to make such an order, and, if made, 
it would be without obligatory force. But the amendment 
seeks only to express the opinion of the House, that the 
same measure of justice should be meted to Massachu- 
setts as to the other States. I beg the gentleman not to 
bestow on my amendment an office it is not designed to 
fulfil. 
plest and best, and to leave responsibility where the Jaws. 
have. placed it. “are mo Pas 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, again. rose, and 
said: It appears that my remarks.touched the sensibility. 
of the gentleman from Ohio. Ke thinks some imputation 


the ardor of his feelings, he has attacked the good old 
State of Pennsylvania, by way of vetaliation’ He has 
contrasted her patriotism with that of Ohio. Sir, there 
is no point at issue between the States of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and I Know not of any good reason why a Re- 
presentative of Ohio should be so. very sensitive on the 
subject of this Claim. My remarks were not especially. 
meant for him. I did wish to show the improper effect of 
his resolution ; the design I left locked in his own bosom.; 
Eneither charged him with devotion to the. interests of 
Massachusetts, nor with an intention todo her evil; 
though I did think the efect of passing. his:- resolution 
would be to accomplish the views of that. State, and I 
did endeavor to make this impression on the-House and 
on him. i 

The gentleman from Ohio, in his warmth, has stated 


orders, evaded the war, &c... The. truth of the case which 
he has attempted to specify was this : Amongst other-r¢- 
quisitions of the General Government on the’ State. of 
Pennsylvana, during the war, a brigade was demanded, 
to unite with. other troops, for service on the-Canadian 
frontier. -The men were to rendezvous. at. Meddyille, 
The requisition-was. promptly complied with; -and they 


“met at the place directed. No suitable preparations were 
They found them: 


made for them by thé United States, 


The method proposed is thought to be the sim- . 


has been cast upon his resolution and his motive, and, in- 


that some of the troops of Pennsylvania had resisted their Ț 


selves at.-Meadville, without tents, arms; or. provisions. -~ 


Did they disperse and return home? No.’ Did they en- 


trench themselves behind the Constitution, and réfuse-to:” 


deave the: State ?.. No... They voluntarily proceeded 
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Black Rock, and placed themselves under the General 
Officer commanding the United: States’ forces on- the 

- frontier of New York, ready to do the will of the nation. 
The arrangements there were such, they could not act 
with effect.: The forces, of which they were a part, 
were but partially provided, and but partially armed. 
Several arrangements were made to pass the Niagara ri- 
ver, but failed. The troops had been drawn from differ- 
ent States. Some doubts began to arise as to their duty. 
It was at last put to vote, whether they should. pass into 
Canada, and I am not certain but that, seduced by bad 
counsel and bad example,some ofthe Pennsylvania brigade 
may have voted for the Massachusetts construction of 
the Constitution. Flimsy as are the grounds of the 
charge of the gentleman from Ohio, it might have been 
resorted to by a member from Massachusetts, with some 
extenuation for its want of solidity ; but where is the ex- 
cuse for the course of the gentleman from Ohio? At 
best, he has strained his vision, and discovered a mote up- 
on the beaming sun. 

Sir, 1 made no charge upon Ohio : T did not mention or 
allude to her. For Ohio, I have no feelings but those of 
fraternity. She is a vigorous, prosperous, and patriotic 
State : she cannot be otherwise. The great mass of her 
population, her Constitution, her laws, her feelings, are 
Pennsylvanian ; and an observer will find her Pennsylva- 
nians amongst the best of her stock. The territory which 
forms the State which that gentleman represents, was won 
from the formerly numerous and powerful tribes of con- 
federated savages, by the valor and force of Pennsylva- 
nia. For many years she had to resist the continued mur- 
derous and. desolating incursions of the Ohio Indians. 
‘Their repeated massacres of her frontier inhabitants, ex- 
cited a spirit of destructive vengeance throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania, and it was determined that war 
should be waged upon them, to’the very shores of the 
Mississippi. Pennsylvania was the foremost in that war, 
and there is not a battle ground in Ohio that has not been 
wet with the blood of her sons. ‘fhe troops of Colonel 
Crawford, who was himself captured and burnt alive—the 
armies of Harmar and of St. Clair, which were severally 
defeated, and almost annihilated, were principally Penn- 
sylvanians. The army of General Wayne, which was.en- 
tirely victorious, and which, in a proud day of destructive 
triumph, broke the heart of Indian combination, though 
sustained by- British- counsel, arms, means, and men, was 
mainly composed of Pennsylvanians. From that day, the 
Indians lost their independent attitude, and from that pe- 
riod have felt. themselves a subjected race. Sir, the na- 
tional devotion, energy, and patriotism, of Pennsylvania, 
towers above suspicion. But I have been led from my sub- 
ject, and will not further press what perhaps escaped the 
gentleman from Ohio in a moment of unguarded excite- 
ment, Asaman, I know him to possess good feelings, 
and he is my near neighbor. Iturn to the resolution, and 

regret that I bave been led from it. 

If this resolution, this bill in disguise, pass, the Execu- 
tive will be at least allowed to settle and pay this claim of 
Massachusetts, unjust and unfair as it manifestly is. The 
bill’ can now be taken up, and every fact can be brought 
into view before the nation on both sides. Do the friends 
of the bill shrink trom the discussion ? I resist the resolu- 
tion, with. whatever view it was offered, but I confine my- 

_ self to. speaking of the effect of passing it. I have nothing 
< todo with the.motives‘of gentlemen. In legislation, I will 
< bé influenced by no-man’s declaration that he intends his 
acts to.operate thus or thusy-but I will look to how what 
\ as presented: will operate © > > | 
~ Sit, ifthe State of Massachusetts complied with the re- 
‘quisitions and Jaws of the United States, the services of 
: her troops will be paid under the existing laws, by which 
-e the ‘military: of the other States were paid.’ If she did not 
comply with those laws ; if the State would not obey the 


legal calls or orders of the National Executive; shall she 
be-entitled to the benefit of-a special law, or more special 
resolution, to cover her defection and legalize her oppo- 
sition? No, Sir; the men have fortunately been paid by 
the State, and the loss is a State loss. If the United 
States were to pay this million of dollars, it would go into 
the Treasury of the State of Massachusetts, not into the 
hands of her militia, many of whom, I am confident, were 
warm friends of their country, but misled or overruled by 
their State authorities; and to provide for this demand 
might operate as a premium for the future disobedience 
of Massachusetts, or other States. As this claim is not 
founded in law or in equity, as it is not based on service 
or patriotism, it has no lien or claim on our justice, libe- 
rality, or favor, and it is a virtue to reject it. The State, 
as such, has politically sinned ; she must suffer the con- 
sequences. Let those consequences be an atonement, 
and an admonition to hereafter rally, as I trust she will 
do, round the standard of her country, and sin no more. 
The penalty is not too severe for the fault—a fault that 
paralyzed this nation’s arm, in the hour of this nation’s 
danger. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee. now expressed suspi- 
cions of the mode of proceeding pursued, and opposed 
both the bill and amendments. 


Mr. MANGUM explained, and enforced his former views, . . 


Mr. WEBSTER disclaimed all indirection in the course 
pursued, disavowed the amendments, and preferred the 
bill. He stated the previous fate of the ‘claim, and re- 
monstrated. oy 

Mr. WEEMS said, that he believed, if this claim were 
sent back, on the resolution then under consideration, to 
the proper accounting officer, he would feel himself com- 
pelled to pay the whole amount, and we could not after: 
wards complain, as it would only, at most, be considered 
an error of judgment, the oldest members of the commit- 


tee having acknowledged their inability to comprehend. 


the meaning and extent of that resolution. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tenn., replied to Mr. WEBSTER; 
and thought there was a cat under the meal. 

Mr. WURTS explained, and insisted on the grounds 
he had before taken, 

After 
WURTS, WRIGHT, WEBSTER, and DWIGHT, Mr. 


MANGUM moved to strike out all after the word: Ree 


solved,” and insert the following : 

“ That it is not expedient for this House to take fur- 
ther measures respecting the claim of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, for services rendered by her militia to the Unit- 


ed States, during the late war, inasmuch as the existing — 


laws are comprehensive enough to embrace every case 
entitled to compensation from this Government ; and, fur- 
ther, inasmuch as it is the opinion of this House that every 
case, coming within the scope of the existing law, ought 
to be settled.” : 

This proposition was opposed by Mr. COOK. - 

A personal explanation then took place between Messrs. 
DRAYTON, and MITCHELL, of Tenn. ` ; 

Mr. LITTLE then recapitulated the circumstances in 
which the claim had originated, and moved that the com- 
mittee rise, with a view that it be refused leave to sit again, 
and that the bill should be recommitted to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He withdrew his motion at the request of Mr. WICK- 
LIFFE, who offered the following, hoping that Mr: MAN- 
GUM would accept it asa modification, to be added to 
his resolution : 
< “And that it is the opinion of this committee, that it is 
inexpedient to pay any portion of the claim of the State 
of Massachusetts, for militia services during the late war, 
whenever their services were rendered without the autho- 
rity or subsequent sanction of the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, or when the militia was called out by the Gov: 


some further conversation between Messrs... 


i 


iS 
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-erimment of Massachusétts, under the avowed determination, 
previously made known’ to the Executive: of the United 
States, of the functionaries of that State, that the troops 
goto be-called out, were not to be placed: under the com- 
mand of the officers of the United States, other than the 

President of the United States.” 
Mr LITTLE. renewed his. motion 
withdrew it at the request of: EES : 
~ Mr. BARNEY, who:made some explanations as to the 
resoltition read yesterday by Mr. Bartiss, as having pass- 
ed the House of Delegates of Maryland, and read a resolu- 
tion passed in the Senate, of an opposite tenor. 
o = Me. LITTLE repeated his motion, but once more con- 
sented to withdraw it, to oblige > Bae g 
ME DORSEY; who. had offered the réesolution’alluded 
to, in the Hoise of Delegates, and:who now made a full 
explanation of the views. which had induced him to do so. 

A disposition being now. manifested. to’ prolong the de- 
bate, and, it being past 4 o’clock; Mr. COOK moved that 
. the committee rise. The-motion prevailed, and the com- 
-mittee rose. ` Anattempt: was made to refuse it leave to 

sit again; but it failed, and, the committee having obtain- 
ed leave nii i s 

“The House adjo 


: 
j 


n for rising, but again 


i. 


urned, 


Mowpay, Arrr 10, 1826. 


“Mr. BARTLETT laid on the table the following : 


=: Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole be dis- 

charged from the further consideration of the claims of 

- the State of Massachusetts, for militia service rendered 

daring the Jute war, that the same be referred to the Se- 

cretary of War, and that he be instructed to report to this 

`- House what items, aad what amount of said claims are 

within. the principle and rules, which have been applied 

tothe adjustment of claims of other States, for militia ser- 
vices during thé late war, TORG 

In: offeri i 


ing this resolve, Mr. ‘BARTLETT. observed, 

_ that the discussion’ which: was had. on’Saturday last; upon 

~ this bill, ‘must “be sufficient:-to satisfy: every person: of re- 
fection, that no’ good’ will result from its repetition and 
continuance. It seemed to be generally agreed, that some 
part of the claim was founded in justice ; but the great 
difficulty seemed to be, in drawing the line which ought 
to separate that part of the claim which was admissible, 
from that part of it which was thought to involve princi- 
ples ofan injurious tendency. With a view to have this 
subjectcalmly investigated, and those portions of the claim 
which came within the existing provision determined, he 
wished to lay the resolution on the table. 
“The resolve was ordered to lie on the table. 


FLORIDA INDIANS, 


On motion of Mr. COCKE, the. orders of the day were 
postponed, inorder to take up the bill forthe relief of 
the Florida Indians; ‘and the House went into Committee 
of the Whole; Mr LAWRENCE, of Pa. in the chair, 
oa that bill. n er $ 

Mr. COCKE {Chairman of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs) said, that before: thé House proceeded to the sub- 
ject of the Panama Mission, (which, he presumed; would 
be taken up presently, ) he would ask that the bill for the 
relief of the Florida Indians might be considéred—it would 

> occupy but a short time, “and the necessity for passing it 

Was pressing. A part of-these Indians being in a state of 

actual starvation, and committing, from the pressure- of 

. Want, depredations on the white population in all<direc- 

‘tons: around them’; if any thing was to be done for their 

» relief, humanity dictated that it should be done with as 
dittle delay as-possible. : ` : 

` The -House having gone into: committee’ on ‘this bill, 

there ardse; very unexpectedly, a debate: of two ‘hours’ 


= length, 
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contemplated removal of these Indians beyond the Mis- 
sissippi.. The appropriation for their present relief was 
not opposed, except on one ground, that the Secrétary of 
War had authority to advance money for this purpose out 
of the contingent fund of the Indian Department. “But 
the whole policy of the Government toward the Indian 
tribes came incidentally under discussion. The history 
of these Florida Indians, (who are a branch of the Creek 
nation, ) and the conduct of the Goverhment toward them, 
in inducing them to cede their lands, and retire to the 
Southern extremity of the Peninsula, was investigated, 
and censured or defended, according to the views of the 
different Speakers. ; 

The justice and the policy of their removal to the West, | ° 
was another point in dispute, it being contended, on one 
hand, that, if left where they were, the tribe must starve 
or be supported by the United States, and that they were 
willing and desirous to remove ; and, on the other, that, 
to remove Indians, accustomed to the latitude and pró- 
duets of latitude 27°, at once to latitude 42°, where ‘the 
climate, soil, and productions, were so different, would 
be equivalent to their-destruction, and that their assent 
was a mere nominal thing, because they feared to disobey 
the will ofa People whom they could not resist, “The 
removal was insisted to be unnecessary, as’ the United 
States possess enough good land in Florida for these In- 
dians to live upon. The nature of our jurisdiction over 
them, was also glanced at ; and the doctrine was advanced. 
that the legislation of the United States, respecting them, 
should consider them as dependent on the power and ` 
humanity of the nation, and should act on them as indi- 
viduals, and not as tribes—being directed equally to the 
benefit of both parties, and not, as hitherto, having re- 
spect to our own advantage alone. 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, moved to strike out the latter 
feature of the bill, which proposes to provide for the re- > 
moval of the Indians West of the Mississippi ; and the mo- 
tion was advocated by Messrs. FORSYTH, HAYDEN, 
MARVIN, WRIGHT, VINTON, COOK, BARTLETT. 
and CON WAY,and opposed by Messrs. COCKE, WHITE, 
OWEN, and McLEAN, of Ohio. r f g 

Mr. WRIGHT said ‘he understood the object of thé 
bill, as avowed by the committee that reported it, to be, 
to afford immediate relief to the Seminole Indians now on 
the Peninsula of Florida, who were represented as in a 
starving condition. He was not aware that it had ever 
been the policy of this Government to support those tribes 
of Indians who, by indolence or carelessness, were re- 
duced to distress ; but this is a different case ; these In- 
dians have been removed, under Treaty stipulations, from 
the’good lands in Florida tó the barren lands of the pe- 
ninsula, and left there to famish. - By the treaty, if the 
lands on the peninsula shall prove to be bad and instiffi- 
cient to sustain these People, we are to set apart other 
lands in Florida, sufficient for that purpose. -He said we 
are bound, by every principle of humanity and justice, ‘to 
furnish supplies to them, until we ascertain’ what land is 
to be set apart to them according to our contract. He 
was willing to. appropriate money sufficient for that pur- 
pose : but he was not prepared to'go- further. The bill 
proposed an appropriation for that purpose, and also fo 
pay the expense of removing the Indians West of the: Mis- 
sissippt. He knew of no treaty stipulations to remove 
these Indians West. of the Mississippi, nor of their con- 
senting to such removal, nor could he perceive the’ ne- 
cessary connexion between such removal and their pre- 
sent subsistence. ‘The committee had not explained the 


connexion.» “The question of colonizing the Indians in 


the. Western “country, he- said, was one“of great impor. - 
tance; and-was before the House in a distinct shape. : Hë 


wished to act on that subject directly, it would excite o s 
ed. 
which turned chiefly onits latter feature, viz : the | his opposition to the whole scheme, He was unwilling 


cussion, and be warmly opposed: for himself, he avo 
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tò- legislate indirectly upon. so important a question, to | sustain her honor, form our highest duty. ; and, whilsthe | 
commit the House, but. thought they should be kept se- | did not envy the loyalty of those who could see no distinc: 
parate—they were. improperly blended together. He | tion between these solid and permanent interests, and the 
hoped the amendment proposed by his colleague would ; temporary continuance of the power of those who inthe | 
revaih oo 02S i ` | Executive administer our affairs, he was atleast prepared, - 
After some observations by Mr. COCKE, when the country was really in danger, to subscribetothe 
Mr. WRIGHT said, he thought the gentleman from | patriotism of the sentiment of that gallant old English Ad- ! 
Tennessee; (Mr. Cocxs,) was wholly mistaken as to the | miral, who, under adverse dynasties, had borne in triumph ~ 
colonization plan having been acted on in many instances, the trident of his country over every sea—who, when re- 
especially for the relief of Ohio, as well as to the removal | proached for serving under the Protector during the Spa- 


‘ofthe number of Indians from that State West of the | nish war, roughly, but nobly replied, “it matters not who 


| ‘own wishes, and therefore without his agency or responsi-| Salazar and Mr. Obregon, the Plenipotentiaries from these 


Mississippi, he mentions. It had become fashionable | is on the throne—England is there, and she must be de. 
among some members in the House, when an Ohio mem- fended.” Fortunately, however, for the. vindication of . 
ber opposed any wild Jand project, or equally wild colo- | those who think with me, said Mr. H. on this measure, the: 
nization scheme, to get up a charge that Ghio had chang- | Executive can neither make out a case, in relation to the 
ed her policy since she had become populous, and wish- | proposed mission to Panama, that shows that either the: 
ed to deprive the new States of the benefits of the policy | defence, the interests, or honor of the. country, are to be © 
under which she had prospered so much. He thought it | promoted by this novel and equivocal project, so entirely- 
would be better to attack the arguments of the Ohio mem- : at variance with the established policy of our foreign rel: 
bers, than to make such half envious attacks, particularly ; tions, and so little in harmony with the genius of our Go: 
as their whole charge was unfounded in fact. Ohio did) vernment. ee 
not owe her greatness to the policy now urged, but to Those, however, who had presumed to doubt the utili.” 
other well known causes, more creditable to her; nor had | ty of our involving our country in the embarrassments of 
she the benefit of the policy now sought to be adopted, | a foreign alliance, either actual or constructive ; those who 
which he still thought new. He claimed for himself con- | had ventured to pause, to hesitate, before they took this. 
sistency of opinion on the question. He repeated his de- | leap, had been assailed as “fa faction, an unprincipled fac. 
sire to avoid, for the present, discussing the policy of re-| tion 7” as if to question the infailibility of the Executive, 
moving the Indian tribes West of the Mississippi and co- | was something even more serious than a violation of feli 
Ionizing there, and to make the appropriation to relieve | gious faith or practice. Hence it is, that the resistance of ’ 
the present distresses of these People without reference to | a large and eminently respectable minority, (if that canbe, 
that scheme. If the gentleman persisisted in retaining | called a minority that consists almost of an equality of: 
the proposition for removing the Indians, he called upon | numbers) of a co-ordinate branch of this Legislature, tod | 
lüm to designate the place to which he would remove | preposition which, in its very title, has set definition as | 
| 


them, that we might judge if it would afford the necessa- | much at defiance as its probable consequences have batiled 
ry subsistence, and not leave us subject to another call. | the genius of speculation itself, has been referred to thé “ 
The committec having risen, and the motion for amend- | malicious obliquity of party excitement. The Senate, sir, 
ment, and the debate, having been renewed in the House, } for daring to analyse the dose before they take it, for pre- 
the question was taken on the amendment and carried— į suming to ask of what its component parts might consist, 


ayes 73, noes 44. have first been accused of operating factious delay in re: 
‘Mr. VINTON then moved to recommit the dill to the | gard to the protracted consideration of the measure, and 
Committee on Indian Aflairs. | next of compassing its defeat from mere personal and po: 


Mr, HAYDEN wished the sum in the bill to be reduced | litical hostility to the Executive. ane 
from fifty thousand dollars to twenty-five thousand doilars ;| Can this charge be sustained, sir? I undertake taf- 
when, on motion of Mr. McLEAN, of Ohio, the bill was | firm, and to prove as wellas affirm, that, if there hasbeen. ` 
laid onthe table—ayes 86. ‘any unreasonable delay in the decision of this measure be- 

: MISSION TO PANAMA. | fore the Senate, it is chargeable to the course pursued by 

the Executive himself; and, if there has been any party” | 
* "Phe House having again resumed the consideration of excitement, it has been both first felt and provoked dy the | 
the Report of the Committee of Foreign Relations, ap- ; Administration and its friends. ‘These positions will be 
proving the Mission to Panama, with the amendments pro- best sustained by a brief narrative, ab ove, of the circum- 
posing a qualification to the general expression of appro- i stances incident to this measure, from the moment the in- 
bation thereot— | vitation was tendered to this Government to send Ministers 

Mr. HAMILTON took the floor, and concluded the | or Representatives to Panama, (call them what you wil) 
speech commenced by him on the 6th instant. The fel- down to the period when the President. thought fit to 
lowing is a full report of the speech of Mr. H. i transmit his memorable message to this House, asking for 

Mr. HAMILTON, in rising to address the Committee, | an appropriation to carry the purposes of the Mission mto 


$ 


said, that, whilst he could not lay claim to the enviable ' effect. ; 
neutrality of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Powerx)} | Ishall, in this narrative, appeal to no other source than 
who has.intimated that he belongs to neither of the parties Í to the facts disclosed by the documents published by the | 
which:divide this House, he nevertheless trusted that the | authority of the Senate, which have been Taid on ourtables, | 
unqualified repugnance which he felt to the proposition (and, therefore, arc now a past of the res gesiæ of this whole 
under consideration, was the result of no hostility to those | subiect. iy 

who hold the Executive authority of the country ; and, | Tt will be recollected, that, although verbal conferences 
whilst he frankly confessed thata measure, bad in itself, | were held by the Secretary of State with the Ministers of 
acquired no additional charms with him by coming from | Colombia and Mexico, at ihe Department of State, during 
those whose power had been obtained in opposition to his | thee last Spring, it was on the 23d of November that Ms 


measures calculated to promote the public weal would, at | unite in the deliberations at the Isthmus. It was on the 
all times, in that House and elsewhere, receive his zealous | 30th of November, nearly one month after, before this. 
and unreserved, however humble, support, let them come | vitation was accepted, notwithstanding: the precious and 
from what source they might. To the country we owe exigent relation which it is alleged to bear to our interests: 
paramount obligations.. To advance her interests, and to | This was about six days prior to the meeting af-Congress 


bility, -yet he hoped. and trusted that, on the other hand, ! Powers, gave a written invitation to our Government t0 


- when the President informs the South American Ministers | latter to the. former, and a corr r 
that, should the Senate of. the United States, now ex- | Department of State and Mr. Poinsett, with sundry. letters 
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correspondence between the 


pected to assemble -in a few days, give their advice. and | from Mr. Poinsettto the Mexican, as well as to his own 


_egnsent: that? commissioners: would -be sent, &c.. Now | Government. a 


bere was delay, and something worse.: Ifthe President | The committee will bear.in' mind, that the conventions 
had'sincerely desired to avail humself of the advice, and be | which were then, for the first. time, communicated, con- 
influenced by the consent of-the Senate; às it was to assem- | tain the only authentic exposition of the understanding of _ 
ble in five or six days, would he have embarrassed. this | the real parties, of the objects of the contemplated Con- 


| - body: bya -preliminary acceptance," however qualified ?{ gress. Yet the President wished sincerely, freely, and 


“+ Would-he nothave presented the measure, as his prede- | fully, to consult with the Senate ! 
+ ecss0r did the question of the:recognition of the indepen- r ' 
dence of the South American Republics, free from all | those to'and from Mr. Middleton were calculated to pro- 


of sending 


: untenable dogma. 


< commitment whatsoever? But, forthe: present; tet this 


pasg eyes aE een ae ok 
~ On the meeting of Congress, the only notice which. the 


But this is notall. In the series of letters communicated, 


duce an impression on the Senate that a pacification be- 
tween Spain and her once American colonies was a proba- 
ble event. No impression was certainly better calculated 


Executive thought. proper to take of this Mission, was very | to remove all objections to the mission than this, because 
anceremoniously to. inform us, that the invitation given to | our neutrality, in such a contingency, could not,.in any - 


; this. Government to become ‘parties: to the Congress had | degree, es 
« been accepted, and that Ministers “¢ would be commission- | Congress. The Senate was permitted to remain: under 
“ved to take part in those deliberations.” ‘There was some- | this impression until the 30th of January, when a resolt- 

«thing even here so-extraordinary in the phraseology. em- 


ployed, that-this part-of the message was the fruitful occa- 


“sion. of much:verbal-criticism, and curious speculation, as 
. to the amount of constitutional power which the President 


seemed disposed. so assert for himself. Nor was the im- 


; -port of this doubtful assumption fully explained, until the 


President’s confidential message of the 26th of December 


be implicated or involved, by being parties to the 


tion was offered in that body, calling on the President for 
the correspondence between our Minister in Spain (Mr. 
Everett) with: his own and that Government. © This call 
extracted the letter of Mr. Everett, which contained ‘the 
direct and positive information that there existed no. pro- 
bability of the ‘King of Spain’s acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of his former American dominions; and that, 


to the Senate, revealed the astounding fact, that the power | without any other resources than those of hope and reli- 


3 Ministers to this Congress, without the inter- 
vention or sanction of the Senate, was declared to be 
‘within the constitutional competency of the Executive.” 


gious faith, he stood immoveably on his right. a 
Here, to use the mildest term, was kept back, until exe 
torted by an explicit call, information of the most material . 


“Mr, HAMILTON said, he: would not break the continuity | character. The fact itself was well fitted to produce not 
of his narrative by stopping to argue this unexpected and į only delay, but distrust, on the part of the Senate. 


l He would.content himself by remark- 
ing, that the President, in the: abstract extension of his 
powers, seemed to-have overlooked entirely the. distinc- 
tion: between Ministers or Plenipotentiaries: under the 
Constitution, endowed-with the exercise. of certain prero- 


» gativcs, and mere agents appointed:to collect information. 
Itis sufficient for present: purposes; however, to say, that 


the cabinet, to decide whether 
cessarv to an assembly likely to prove so stubborn and so 
disloyal. as the Senate of the United States. But soit is, 
that, for twenty days, this measure was delayed by the 
Executive in his own hands ; Í 
his message was transmitted to the Senate, accompanied, 


itis. byno means: improbable; that; from the 6th tothe 
26th December, it-was one ofthepoints of political casu- 
istry and constitutional doctrine, most anxiously mooted in 


It was at this time the friends of the Administration, 
both here and in their faithful prints at a distance, opened 
in the loudest note of denunciation against a fictius de- 
lay on the, part of that body. It will be recollected that 
the Senate were seemingly even threatened with:an‘ap- 
peal to this House, by the triumphant passage of a'resolu 
tion which Thad Jaid‘on the table, which, was applied to 
a purpose different indeed from: the. object for which it 
was originally designed.’ Immediately after this measure, 
which was zealously pressed by the friends of the Admin- 


any appeal was at all ne- | istration, the Senate, desirous, as we may infer, as a strict 


matter of right, should the President make his “ factious’* 
| appeal to the People, through this House, that their own 
justification might accompany it, passed the following re- 


and, at length, on the 26th, | solve on the 15th February : 


“ Resolved, ‘That the President be respectfully request- 


literally; by no authentic information, satisfactorily defining | ed to inform the Senate whether such objection exists to 
the character, specifying the objects, and unfolding the | the publication of the documents communicated by: the 


advantages likely to ensue from our uniting in the deliber- | Executive, or any portion of them 


ations of this South American Congress. 


sand, if so, to ispecify 
the parts, the publication of which would, for that reason, 


All the documents ‘which accompanied this message at | be objectionable.” 


that-time, were the letters of the Ministers of Colombia, 
Mexico, and Central America, giving the invitation, and 
these not. in any degree satisfying those preliminary con- 
ditions which the President himself had alleged were ne- 
cessary to its acceptance. 

On the: 4th of Janu: 


To this respectful application they. received the caustic 
rebuke contained in the President’s. reply of the 17th, in 
which he says— SPR Ee a ele. 

“ Believing that the established usage. of free confiden- 
tial communications between-the Exécutive and the Senate 


immediately on the termination ought, for the public interest,to be: preserved unimpaired, 


of the holidays, the Senate took the subject up, with every | I deem it my indispensable ‘duty:.to: leave to the Senate 


apparent desire to give it: a prompt.consideration. 
cordingly, 
day, a resolution was passed, calling on the Executive for 
copies of the conventions concluded between Mexico and 
the different South American Republics, with each other, 


t > npt Ac- į itself the decision. of a question, involving a. departure, 
it would seem from their journals, that, on that į hitherto, so far as Tam informed, without example, from 


that usage, and upon the motives for which, not being in- 
formed of them, Ido not feel myself competent-to. decide.” 
-.Now, matk the-sequel... When the mission. was finally 


` “inzelation to the proposed assembly at the Isthmus, and, | passed in the: Senate, by a slender majority of five votes, 


likewise, for such other information as might be in the pos- | the President -transmitted with his message of the 17th 


session. of the President, tending to show. the character 
and object of the Congress. Te E 


-Fo thiscall, the President did not respond antil thé 9th 


-of January; he then sent the conventions required, and a 7 
_Wriesofletters from Mr. Clay to Mr. Middleton, from the | fact but one’ inference is to be deduced : that this party <- 


March, to: this. House—to his. faithful -Commons—docu- 


ments of the very'same import, the publication of which’ © 
he: had prohibited to that disloyal body, which had:pre-.) 
‘sumed to question the wisdom of his measure. 


From this: 
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manæuvre of the Executive was for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the first word with the People, through the medium 
of an imposing appeal heralded by this House, whilst 
those whom he had assailed should be qin locked up 
«t under the established usage of free and confidential com- 
munications between the Executive and the Senate.” 

Let these facts, then, determine on whom the charge 
of unreasonable delay and party effort, in relation to this 
mission, most properly belongs. This unvarnished ex- 
hibition of the conduct of the Administration, irrefutably 
demonstrates— 

‘That, if the President had sincerely desired to have ta- 
ken the sense of Congress on the wisdom and policy of 
the proposed mission, he would not have committed the 
Government, by a preliminary acceptance of the invitation, 
however qualified : aad 

That, from the moment the Senate paused to inquire 
into the expediency of the measure, party efforts were 
-coercively employed by the Administration and its friends, 
designed to urge that body to a precipitate decision on a 
méasuve of extraordinary and unprecedented character : 

That, in the assertion of his power, the President has 
set up an authority in violation of every just construction 
of the Constitution, when he assumes that it was compe- 
tent for him to have sent Ministers to Panama, without 
the sanction or intervention of the Senate : 

That he treated the Senate with neither justice nor 
candor, by sending them the meagre information which at 
first’ accoropanied his message : 

That, when additional information was communicated 
by the President, under strong and repeated calls of the 
Senate, the information itself was calculated to mislead in 
an important particular, to wit: The probability of a paci- 
fication between Spain and the South American Repub- 
Tics, consequent on our solicited mediation of Russia. And 
this, at the very moment when the President had in his 
possession the despatches of Mr. Everett, to show that no 
such probability existed : 

And, lastly, that the President, in his severe rebuke to 
the Senate, in his message of the 17th of February, rivetted 
on that body a confidence which he substantially violated 
hinself, by transmitting to this House most of the secret 
documents, the publication of which he had prohibited to 
that body, necessary to be used for their own justification ; 
whilst, in the communication of these documents to us, 
they were curtailed or amplified, as seemed best adapted 
to Sustain the essential difference in the character of the 
mission,.as presented to each House. 

TL may -be asked, said Mr. H. what practical corollary I 
propose deducing from this narrative, and its several con- 
sequent propositions ? 

J answer, unhesitatingly, that the course of conduct 
which the Administration has pursued towards a co-or- 
dinate branch of the National Legislature, is marked by 
such a want of candor, dignity, and temper; by such an 
absence of every thing like enlarged statesmanlike views ; 
that they are not entitled, even in the subdued and modi- 
fiéd'shape in which the mission js now presented to this 
House, to our confidence ; and that there must be some- 
thing radically weak in a measure which seeks and finds 
its only.strength and support in the excitement and con- 
federation which party organization affords. 

Mr. Hi said, he was aware that he might have omitted 
some of the facts’ that properly belonged to the narrative 
che had submitted tothe consideration of the committee, 
“which might strengthen the conclusions to which he had 
arrived; but these facts; embodied in a most authentic 

- formy-were before the House; and he appealed to the re- 
collection. of those who heard him, with the most unshaken 
confidence; that all that he-had asserted had been fully 
warranted-and confirmed: = 

He had: now-travelled through,- he feared; what had 
proved :a dull recital of incidents, in the arrangement of t 
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which he had been able to.impart neither animation or in- 
terest; but still he considered the facts themselves to teach 
such an instructive moral by what sort of means this most 
extraordinary measure had been succored and sustained, 
that he was willing to incur the risk of having sunk into — 
mere prosing, rather than a part, at least, of the conduct ` 
of the Administration should not have been brought forth, 
on which the public attention might be fixed. : 

Mr. H. said, he would now trouble the committee with 
some reflections on the general merits of the proposition, 
on the policy or wisdom of sending Representatives to 
this Spanish American Congress and Confederation. 

The manner in which this subject has at once been dis- 
cussed and exhausted in the other House, and has been 
treated by the gentlemen in this, who have preceded me, 
on the same side, admonishes me of the propriety of adopte ; 
ing some new arrangement in the discussion, and there- 
fore I turn, with entire satisfaction, to the argument of the.” 
President himself, as set forth in his oratorical message to; 
this House—a document controversial in itself, and be- 
getting, indeed, controversy in others. i 

Allow me, sir, first to say one word in relation to the 
character of this most extraordinary state paper, in which 
our worthy Chief Magistrate exhibits himself in battle ar. 
ray against a branch of this Legislature, his faithful coun- 
sellors—armed at all points, ready for a personal tilt, in 
which he seems to have thought it less necessary to con, 
sult his discretion than his valor. 

When this document first came to this House, there. ` 
were several of its passages entirely inscrutable. It was 
not until the report of the Commitee of Foreign Relations: _ 
of the Senate, and the arguments of the gentlemen of that 
body who had opposed the mission, were published, that, 
we could take the application. Then, indeed, it was dis. 
covered that the President, by some secret necromancy— 
by some indescribable trickling through the key-holeof 
the door of that House, [pointing towards the Senate 
Chamber] had conveyed to his ear the sophistry, the res" 
bellious sophistry, of the members of that body who had”. 
dared to differ with him. He was, however, resolved, that 
even before their arguments should see the light of day; 
to give them the fate of Jonathan Russell, by putting his - 
foot upon their necks at once. And in this effort, what 
an excursive and courteous knight errantry has he runyin 
which he has, ad capiendum, catered for all sorts of opi- 
nions and all sorts of men. ee 

Admonished, because he had been severely instructed — 
by the discussions in the Senate, of the weak and untena: 
ble parts of his message to that body, these portions are 
either cut off, patched, or dressed over, in his communi- ° 
cation to this House, to be accommodated to our taste; 
and that the popular car might be taken captive, the cu- 
pidity of commercial avarice, the fanaticism of religious 
bigotry, the vain boasting of a false glory, and even the 
fears of the South in relation to a certain domestie ques. 
tion of solemn import, are severally appealed to, inatone 
of the most anxious, ardent, and controversial’ declama- 
tion. In, however, the unpremeditated. gallantry of his ~ 
carecr, he was too valorous to look back, and too much 
animated by the hope and love of victory; to recollectall — 
that he had said in relation to the same measure to the 
other House, and what the very documents he has trans- 
mitted authorized his saying to this. : 

Let me, then, sir, take up this curious document, and 
select those passages for a desultery commentary, which 
seem most fruitful either in amusement or instruction. l 
_ And first in order, I cannot forbear noticing the manner 
in which the President refers to the invitation which this 
Government is said to have received to join in the de 
liberations in the Congress at Panama. He says, “When | 
* the invitation was formally and earnestly given, had it. 
*€ been even doubtful whether any of the objects proposi: 
“ed for consideration and discussion at the Congress 


OF DEBATES 
‘inte 


‘« were such that immediate and important interests of the 
t United States would be affected by. the issue, T should 
“nevertheless ‘have ‘determined, ‘so far as it depended 
ics pón mie, to have accepted the nvitation, and to have 
“appointed Ministers to attend the meeting.”. 

“Now, for one, I do not perceive from the documents 
submitted, that this Government has received either a 
formal oF earnest invitation. It’ would seem, from a note 

~ of thé Secretary of State, prefixed to the papers trans- 
` mitted to both Houses, thata very informal conference 
took place last Spring, at the Department of State, with 
thé Ministers of two of the Powers- to‘ be represented: in 

» the Congress, in-which these Ministers appeared so little 
solicitous to have out company, as to put their invitation 
in the shape of ar inquiry, to’ know. whether it would be 

. agteeable for us to receive such‘ai invitation. And reallyit 
semed to have come from them inso reluctant a spirit that 

. the whole affair ‘wears the import ofits: being one of those 
: invitations ow compulsion, of which even the high life of 
this metropolis is not without its examples. But, sir, lay- 
ing this entirely aside, and admitting that Mr. Salazar, Mr. 

» Obregon, and Mr. Canas; were as 
H tality itself} can we-be said 


as much weight as the three 

There is inalt this a pruriency for 

intermeddling—an officious anxiety to` go where we-are 

not asked or authorized—which would ill-become even 

. the personal delicacy of an individual, aside from:all those 

_ Considerations which ought to belong to’a proper.consul- 

' tation of the dignity of the country: * 

“And how; sir, has this dignity been consulted in another 

particular, involving something’ more important than a 
mere punctilio ? In the verbal conference held at the De- 
partment of State, during the last Spring, to which I have 

_ already referred, it will be seen that, at that time, the 
President considered it as an indispensable preliminary, 
before he would even signify whether an invitation would 
be acceptable or not, that he should be apprised ‘ of the 
“subjects to which the attention of the Congress would 
“be directed, the nature and form of the powers to be 
“given to the Diplomatic Agents who were to compose 
“it, and the mode of its organization and its action.” 

__ Now, sity Icontend that no one of these conditions has 
been complied with; and that our Government has been 
satisfied with a mere unauthorized declaration of Messrs, 
Salazar and Obregon, (unauthorized as far, atleast, as the 
Congress itself is concerned) that it was not expected that 
We should take part in any deliberations at the Congress, 
affecting our neutral relations. This is admitted, when 
the President acknowledges -in Mr. Clay’s letter to Mr. 
Salazar, accepting the invitation, that it would have been 
‘better if there had been a fall understanding between all 
the American Powers who may assemble, &c. of the pre- 

tise questions on. which they ‘are to deliberate ; the pow- 

‘asof the deputies and organization of the Congress ; but; 
às the want of the adjustment of these preliminaries might 

“be productive of delay, the &c. has determined at once to 

-Sgnify his acceptance,” ‘&e.. Here is an unstatesmanlke 

haste, leading to an undignified concession ; “showing, 

„Yay clearly, that we were infinitely more anxious'to get 
` Wtöthis meeting, than even our confederates were to have 

-Usthere. ‘1 therefore put it to the committee, Have we 


been formally, bave- we been earnestly invited ? 
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and ` it follows; at once; 
power to send deputies, 
bly exterior to this Union. 


make out his position, has been 
interpretation of the. treaties for 
‘Foshew that the Congress of ‘Panama isa confederate 
rand nota diplomatic assembly, ; 


N CONGRESS. 


-2 Now, sir, Tiga step beyond this, and say, from the 
conventions of the South American and Mexican’ Repub- 
lics, among themselves, it obviously appears that'the:fact 
-of our being a constituent member of the Congress of 
Panama, was not considered as even a remote contin- 
gency. It was not, to use the phrase of the President himi 
self, even “a floating or undigested-purpose of this great 
t American Confederation,” that we should be there. In 
the 13th article of the treaty between Chili and Colombia, 
in relation to this Confederation, to be perfected and con- 
solidated at the Congress, the members of this Assembly 
are spoken of exclusively as the “States. of America, 
“formerly Spanish,” whilst precisely identical language 
is employed in all the other treaties, which meaning is con- 
firmed by the South American state papers. which have 
been re-published in this country, as well as by the pro- 
clamation of General Bolivar. : . ; 
-How this after thought has been brought about, is not 
for me to conjecture. For my purpose T rely on the au- 
thentic stipulations among the parties themselyes; as de~ 
signating clearly those whom they deemed the proper. 
constituents of their own body. Te EE 
But if the manner in which the invitation was both given 
and received, is calculated to excite especial surprise in 
an age fruitful in wonders, what shall we say tothe motive 
which the President has avowed as his principal induce- 
ment to send Ministers to this Congress—to give these Re- 
publicsa significant proof of our friendship /—and this mo- 
tive is put even before the other objects which he thinks 
may be accomplished at this-Congress, to wit: “To sub- 
“< serve the benevolent purposes of a Divine Providence, 
“ to dispense the promised blessings of the Redeemer of 
“ mankind, and promote the prevalence, in future ages, 
“ of peace on earth and good will to man.” The value 
of that friendship to any one nation, or a combination of 
nations, must be great indeed, to claim an ascendency 
over these hallowed purposes. But that we should incur 
the hazards ofan extensive and doubtful project, as a proof. 
of. mere friendship, when no violation of the most remote 
duties of this obligation. can result from our civilly refusing 
to embark: in this enterprise, is. not a little remarkable. 
The difficulty must be solved by referring the delusion to - 
the generous temperament of the President, whose chival: 
Tous enthusiasm impels him to endanger our neutrality 
with one country, rather than the ardor and sincerity of 
our friendship with another may’ be questioned. But to 
conclude on this topic, let me say that the manner in 
which the invitation was tendered puts a complete nega- 
tive to the presumption that its refusal would have occa- 
sioned the slightest distrust or unpleasant feeling on the 
part of those who gave it. . ya 
The President next presses, with an extraordinary zeal,’ 
that the Assembly at Panama is not a meeting of the Rë: 
presentatives of Sovereign States in a Confederate: Cori. 
gress, but a mere Convention of Diplomatic Agents. “It. 
well behooved him to put all the ingenious glosses:on ‘this 
hypothesis he wasable: forit was a topic on which he well 
knew he had been driven to defeat by the unanswerable 
arguments of the Senate. They bad: established the po- 
sition that the proposed Congress at Panama is a consti: 
tuent National body, possessing. certain powers of sdves 
reignty over the objects confided. to its care, to wit: to- 
form a Confederation of States, without the delegated” 
authority to treat asa sole sovereign with other States, 
not parties to the Confederation. This position proved; 
that we have no cwnstitutional 
as members, toa National Assens 
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aiticle in the first treaty that I can lay my hand on, relating 
to this subject, ‘between ‘the contracting parties, to wit : 
that-between the Republics of Colombia and Guatemala. 
In thé 17th article; the following are the stipulations : 

s Ag soon as this great and important object shall be 

“ accomplishéd, a general Congress shali be assembled, 
“composed of Plenipotentiaries from the American 
«States, for the purpose of establishing, on a more solid 
‘basis, the intimate relations which should exist between 
«them all, individually and: collectively, and that it may 
“serve as a council in great events ; as a point of union in 
« common danger; asa faithful interpreter of public trea- 
“ ties, when difficulties may arise ; and as an arbitrator and 
«s conciliator in their disputes and differences.” 

“To form, on a more solid basis, the intimate rela- 

« tions” —of what ?—of the States forming such a union ; 
which might serve (the Congress) “as an interpreter of 
s public treaties” and as ‘an arbitrator of disputes.” 

From this recital, the following is an undeniable deduc- 
tion: That this Congress possesses no power to make 
conventions, except within the grant of their powers ; 
and then only among themselves for the purpose of placing 
their relations on a solid basis of union: and, after the 

organization of the Congress, it then is to serve as a 
** council in great events ;” an ‘* interpreter of treaties, 
‘and an arbitrator of disputes.” Do these purposes fall 
within the range of diplomatic duties, as known under 
the usages of our own Government? or as practised under 
the principles of international law? Can we join in the 
deliberations of such a Congress, growing out of such a 
confederacy of States, without a palpable violation of our 
own charter? when, under the conventions executed 

. among the Spanish American States, it no where appears 
that we can exercise’ the treaty-making power with this 
Congress by forming a treaty with it as a sole and accre- 
dited sovereign, but that, to give or receive stipulations, 
we must go into an assembly as a constituent member of 
this Confederacy, which exercises miscellaneous powcrs 
toa certain extent, both legislative and judicial. I say 
both, sir ; for, in some of the treaties among the parties, 
even the prerogative of raising by taxes or contingents, 
the means of carrying into effect the great purposes of 
the Confederacy, delegated to this assembly, together 
with the power of adjourning its meetings, is provided 
for by the usual legislative action of a vote of a minority 
of. the States present. 

: This. Congress, in its national and conservative features, 
is; in many respects, not unlike our Revolutionary Con- 
gress, and is precisely analogous to the celebrated leagues 
of antiquity ; and I defy any gentleman on this floor to 
point out any essential dissimilarity between the assembly 
at Panama, as delineated in the treaties, in ‘ the forms,” 
*¢ organization,” ‘and made of action,” and the Am- 
phictyonic and Achean Councils. ‘These celebrated con- 
federacies are universally appealed to by the orators of 
the South American Republics, as furnishing the glorious 
prototypes of their association, whilst in the judicial func- 

-tions confided to this Atlantic Congress, it partakes of 
some-of the characteristics of the Aulic Council. Indeed, 
one of the American Ministers, (Mr. Canas) in his letter 
to Mr. Clay, of the 14th, employs a term which isso ex- 
‘actly descriptive of the true. character of the assembly, 

- that it is scarcely figurative in its sense. He observes, 

~ *¢that, as Europe had formed a continental system, and 
«held a Congress whenever questions affecting its inte- 

“*6rests were to be discussed, America should form a sys- 
tetem for itself, and assemble, by its Representatives in 

Cones, whenever circumstances of necessity and great 

‘importance should demand. it.” 

- "This; thea, is the body of which we arc to become a 
constituent: part ;.to which -we-are to send members to 
consult: ‘oi the great rights of peace and war p? to form 
more intimate’ relations, .“¢ to interpret treaties, and con- 
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« ciliate disputes.” - Sir, this. is consolidation, indeed, in. 
its most potent and undisguised form, when the rights of 
the several States of this Union cambe so far merged into 
one great empire, which, as a great whole, as one entire 
unit, can appoint Representatives, and be represented in 
an assembly beyond our territory, to.which the General 
Government has arrogated to itself the power to transfer 
a portion of the sovereignty of this People. But the Pre- 
sident has discovered that the Congress of Ministers: at 
Paris, at the close of the Revolutionary. war,..* is closely 
* analogous to this Congress at Panama.” _ Not only. is 
the discovery of this verisimilitude remarkable, but the 
mode in which it is communicated, and the topics connect- 
ed with it in the message, are worthy of notice. He says: 
“They met and resided for that purpose about, one year 
“ at Paris; and the only result of their negotiations at that 
cc time, was the first treaty between the United States and 
«© Prussia—memorable in the diplomatic annals of the 
« world, and precious as a monument of the principles, . - 
‘in relation to commerce and maritime warfare, with 
« which our country entered upon her career as a mem- 
‘< ber of the great family of independent Nations. ‘This 
“treaty, prepared in conformity with the instructions of 
“the American Plenipotentiaries, consecrated three fun- 
t damental principles of the foreign intercourse which 
« the Congress of that period were desirous of establish- 
‘ing. First, equal reciprocity, and the mutual stipula- 
« tion of the privileges of the most favored Nation in the 
« commercial exchanges of peace: Secondly, the aboli- 
“ tion of private war upon the Ocean ; and, thirdly, re- 
c strictions favorable to neutral commerce upon bellige-. | 
** rent practices, with regard to contraband of war and, ` 
“ blockade.” 

In the first place, the Ministers who met at Paris, in 
1785, were not commissioned or accredited to any organ- 
ized body, or constituent assembly—but met in a purely 
diplomatic capacity, for the exclusive purpose of negotia. ` 
ting treaties separately with the individual Plenipotentia. ~ 
ries from cach Power—not by a joint and ‘ consultative” 
action, to use the President’s own phrase. It did not 
form any part of their deliberations to establish a perma- 
nent Congress as the organ of a solemn league and alli 
ance, with a view to fix in this assembly contingents. in 
time of war, and in time of peace of holding a high Court © 
of arbitrament,’ for the purpose of conciliating disputes 
and interpreting treaties. It would, therefore, be impos- 
sible to conceive any two conventions composed of met 
more radically different, or essentially dissimilar, than the” 
diplomatic Congress of Paris, in 1785, and the confede- 
rate assembly at Panama, in 1826; and a man must have 
the rare felicity of old Polonius, in finding out likenesses 
to discover a resemblance. o. 

The President, however, seems to have been even less 
desirous of proving this analogy between the two assem: 
blies, than of using the occasion asa fit opportunity of 
indulging in a strain of sentimental declamation, And he 
speaks with a gravity which would Icad one to think he 
was really in sober earnest, when he tells us that the trea- 
ty of °85 between Prussia and the United States was “a 
“ monument of the principles in relation to commerce 
* and maritime war, with which our country entered upon 
«s her career as a member of the great family of indepen- 
e dent Nations.’ ‘This, sir, is ‘a mere tub to catch a 
s whale.” For the President knows perfectly well, that, 
practically, this treaty had not the smallest operation on - 
the ends proposed to be accomplished, or on the subjects 
for which it professed to furnish stipulations. The Minis- 
ter of Frederick the Great, and Dector Franklin, might, 
as far as any practical good was concerned, with the same 
benefit, have entered into engagements on the debatable 
questions of witchcraft, and perpetual motion, as to have 
exchanged guarantees on the abolition of private war, or > 
contraband and blockade : they were, at least, only beau- ` 
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tiful philosophical “abstractions, which it was harmless 
- enoughto moot over a pinch of snuf, at a time when we 
` had, in fact,-no.commercial relations with Prussia 3. when 
she.was. without a single vessel. of war, and at that time 
; with but one obscure-sea-portin the world, (Dantzic.) 
` But-the sequel furnishes the commentary. What shall 
we say to the fact, that, in-ten, years after this memorable 
- treaty was executed, the present President was appointed 
by his father Minister to the Court of ‘Berlin, for the pur- 
` pose of negotiating a new treaty, consequent on the expi- 
ration. of this precious monument of our principles. Now, 
~ believe, on.anexamination of. this last treaty of °94, ne- 
© gotiated by. Mr. Adams, that. many of the principles of this 
) very, ““ptecious monument,” underwent either a barba- 
` rous-excision, or a neutralizing modification, exceedingly 
adverse to the beautiful theory in which he now so enthu- 
siastically: indulges :. whether. these omissions were at his 
f “instance, ‘or with his reluctant assent, I- know not, but the 
treaties are ‘witnesses themselves beyond exception. 
Ishall'not. indulge, on the present occasion, in any 
thing like a formal discussion of the questions necessarily 
resulting from this branch of the subject: whether it be 
politic, or otherwise, to participate in deliberations, more 
e especially with the South American Powers, having a ten- 
© dency to réstrict belligerent rights? How soon the exi- 
gency may.arise, when we shall have to tise them, in their 
fill vigor, no man can predict. As, however, there is no 
| dispute among Nations, onthe abstract’ principles of con- 
traband and blockade, as our treaties with the South 
American Republics prove; and, as these principles are 
fixed in-every treatise on international law ; a consentane- 
` ous adoption of any stipulations, in relation to them, by 
_ the compacts of a joint Congress, is an act of supercroga- 
tion; and it may be fairly questioned whether, to make 
any-new. concessions of, the established rights of war, is 
not something worse. . But, before we surrender, among 
these, the privileges of private war, or, to use a less di- 
plomatic, though more pertinent term, prvatecring, we 
should ponder well on the wisdom of such an agreement. 
“ Tknow,-sir, itis fashionable to indulge ina mawkish 
“sensibility, in regard to this mode of warfare. Itis'a fine 
~ thesis for florid declamation: To a country which has a 
large commercial, and a. small naval marine, privateering 
will always be one of the efficient means of doing our 
_ enemy harm, and of consequently bringing him to terms 
andto reason. War itself isa game of violent coercion, 


my the greatest quantum of injury in the smallest possi- 
ble tune—-that, as the duration of waris one of its greatest 
evils, it may be brought speedily to a termination. The 
greater. mass, therefore, of destruction which can be con- 
centrated in the sphere of single or connected combina- 
tions, the shorter will be the continuance of this prime 
curse of man’s fallen condition. “It is thus that the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, by producing this concentration, 
» has, in fact, diminished the evils, by abridging the dura- 
` tion of war: and the cause of humanity has been promot- | 
ed by a seeming multiplication of the means of its distress- 
fulanhoyance. In our late war with Great Britain, : 


not of. philanthropic delectation. {t is to do to your ene- | 


_ privateers of our own country not only signally co-operat- 
ved with the Government in crippling our enemy, but they 
"In many instances sustained its honor and renown, by acts 
of heroism and chivalry which would dono discredit to 
the brightest page of its history. If F have exaggerated 
» these benefits, or am wrong in holding these ‘opinions, I 
“hope that my friend from Salem, (Mir. ‘Crowxtnsdiztn) 
“Who presented the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, (in which there -has been a wise abstinence 
from the discussion of this topic) will set me right. If 1 
‘have fallen into a culpable fallacy, I shall. be happy tobe 
- forrected by the more mature experience of. that gen- 
< Heman, Š K eae ‘ gees 
“But, suppose it conceded that the principles of the 
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treaty of °85 are desirable, as permanent parts of the in- 
ternational law of the North and South American States, 
is there not something fallacious in supposing, that, at the 
very moment when these Powers, with whom we are to 
treat, are engaged in a war’ of overwhelming and absorb- 
ing interest—when they have met for the express purpose 
of devising the means of. wresting from Spain the last and 
most valuable of her colonial possessions, that they will 
be in_a fit mode or temper to discuss these fine spun ab- 
stractions? You might as well expecta man,. whose 


house is wrapped in flames, to listen with patience toa ` 


lecture on the chemical composition of fire and water, as 
to expect that your semi-diplomatic and philanthropic pro- 
fessor is to succeed on this occasion, and in this behalf. 
No, sir ; the time and the body are all badly constituted 
for the successful discussion of such topics as these; ahd 
the President could only have introduced them in his mies- 
sage as stimulants for the public appetite ; merely as ex- 
citing novelties. He knew that he had a difficult mea- 
sure to sustain, and that his subsidies were to: bé drawn 
from whatever quarter he could find them. ) ` 

I think, sir, I have shewn that, whateyer may be the true 
interests of the country, on these doubtful questions, we 
have nothing to gain by hazarding their decision ina: bel- 
ligerent Congress, where, in every reasonable probability, 
we shall be outnumbered. 1f we succeed, it may be mis: 
chievous to our interests ; and, if we are defeated, injuri- 
ous to our influence. $ 

The next proposition, which the President labors with 
azeal not indeed disproportioned to the difficulty of his 


task, is to prove that our uniting in the deliberations of the ` 


Congress at Panama, does not necessarily import an alli- 
ance with the Powers there to be assembled. He was 
fully aware that the language held by the Secretary of 
State to Ministers, went the whole length of establishing 
such an alliance, (existing now, in point of fact, as far as 
the power and faith of the Executive can give it authority 
and: sanction) and that, therefore, this was aà point. où 
which all the ingenuity `of ‘the special pleading of- diplo- 
macy was required. 
point of fact. 


¥es,-sir, I aver it. That is ‘to say, if the 


Executive of the country has the constitutional power to” 


conclude such a convention, without the sanction of the 
Congress of the United States. But, thank God, he-has 
not. The fact, nevertheless, shews how dangerously he 
has pawned the good faith of the country, to redeem or 
sanction which, depend upon it, forms the primary mo- 
tive with the administration, that our assent should be ob- 
tsined to this extraordinary mission. Now tor the fact. 
The declaration of Mr. Monroe, in his message of Decem- 


of which the President, on his own authority, 
proper to make certain declaratory engagements with the 
South American Powers, to give to which the forms of a 
solemn league is, without doubt, the chief” inducements with 
those States, that we should gointo the Congress.at Panama: 
This declaration of Mr. Monroe (which has been most 
unjustifiably termed by the administration a pledge, and, 
by their subsequent commentaries on it, converted: into 


one) is the mere avowal of an’.opinion—neither import. =` 
ing, towards others, an obligation, or even to ourselves: > 


What is it? Why, sir,'a declaration that “we owe it 

“candor, and to. the ‘amicable relations subsisting be- 
** tween the United States and those Powers _(European) 
“' to declare, that we should consider any attempt to ex- 
“tend their system to any portion. of this hemisphere, as 
“© dangérous to our peace, our safety.” =: On 
tion of an opinion, the present administration have not 


only made it the basis of our negotiations with the South: 
but as a. leading consideration: hy 
which valtable treaty equivalents” and concessions äre ta: 


American Republics, 


beobtained. The construction they put on this declara- = 
tion in these negotiations, is; that, if any European Power =. 
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ber 1823, is made the basis of this quoad alliance, in virtue, i 
has thought: 


this affirma- 
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should attempt a colonization of any portion of the con-; 
tinent of America, or take part with Spain in the contest | 
between her and her former colonies—in that event, we ; 
are to become their allies, and bear the brunt of the con-: 
test. NeedI appeal to the authority which was given to | 
Mr. Poinsett to hold this language, by its subsequent en- | 
tire sanction by the administration, to shew, conclusively, | 
that this alliance, guoad, does exist, as faras the Presi- | 
dent has authority to make it? Need I refer to the docu- 
‘ments to demonstrate, that, as a legitimate consequence 
of this declaration, expressly quoted, the President has 
also entered into a conventional alliance with the South 
American States, to prevent the transfer or conquest of 
Cuba and Porto. Rico to any European Power? But, sir, 
when the Senate, by the accumulation of all these alarm- 
ing circumstances, were able to establish the fact, in their 
discussions, that the only purpose for which we were 
-< wanted at Panama, by the South American States, was, 
under the plea ‘ of making effectual the memorable 
pledge of the late President,” to induce us to give the 
parchment and wax to this league, offensive and defen- 
sive ; the President, convinced of this deplorable com- 
mitment, and aware of this dilemma, in making his ap- 
earance in our House on this topic, made such a qualifi- 
cation of the whole matter as suited the exigency of the 
argument, but which, at the same time, was in direct op- 
position to the solemn engagements he had authorized 
our Minister tomake. And, after, (as the documents dis- 
close) he has authorized his Minister to use Mr. Monroe’s 
declaration as a pledge, amounting to the essence of a 
. treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, he says to us, 
that ‘should it be deemed advisable to contract any con- 
“ventional engagement on this topic, our views would 
‘extend no further than to a mutual pledge of the par- 
` ¢€ ties to the compact, to maintain the principle in appli- 
s cation to its own territory, and to permit no colonial 
s lodgements or establishment of European jurisdiction 
* upon ifs own soil; and, with respect to the obtrusive 
“ interference from abroad, if its future character may be 
«s inferred from that which has been, and, perhaps, still 
< is, exercised in more than one of the new States, a joint 
`s declaration of its character, and exposure of it to the 
‘s world, may be, probably, all that the occasion would 
€ require.” 
` From this language, it now appears, that we are to go 
-to Panama for the purpose of making a declaration, that, 
“in application to our own territory, we will permit no 
£s colonization, on the part of any foreign Power.” To what 
contempt will this miserable retreat, after our blustering, 
subject us, not only in the opinion of the South American 
Republics, but in the eyes of all Europe ! to say nothing 
of the humiliating aspect which it presents of our enter- 
ing into a “fa joint declaration ” with other States, that 
our territory shall not be violated, our rights assailed, or 
‘honor invaded, by a foreign Power. This, Sir, is equally 
“honorable, and precisely analogous, to a man’s entering 
“into a joint bond, with good and sufficient securities, not 
-to be cuffed and kicked with impunity. But, Sir, do 
‘the parties iñ interest, the South American Powers them- 
selves, understand us in this sense ? Will a mere flourish 
of this domestic valor satisfy those expectations which our 
- “repeated declarations” (to use the words of Mr. Salazar) 
have excited ? The words of this gentleman are too em. 
hatic, their meaning too little equivocal, not to be re- 
émbered. In his letter of the third of November, to 
Mr.Clay, he says: oo i 
<46 The: manner in which all colonization of European 
pee Powers, on the American Continent, shall be resisted, 
Sand their interference inthe present contest between 
ae Spain and ‘her former Colonies. prevented, are other 
; ne Of great „interest. Were it proper, an eventual 
een ancen case these events should occur, which is with- 
sin the range of possibilities ; ang the treaty, of which 
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| sno use should be made, until the casus faderis should 


“ happen, to remain secret; or, if this should seem pre- 
« mature, a Convention, so anticipated, would be differ. 
“ ent means to secure the same end, of preventing foreign 
‘influence. This is a matter of immediate utility to the 
«© American States that are at war with Spain, and is in 
“ accordance with the repeated declarations and protests 
“of the Cabinet at Washington. The conferences on 
‘this subject being confilential, would increase mutual 
4 friendship, and promote the respective interests of the 
ss parties.” 

This, Sir, is the sense in which these powers under. < 
stand the nature and character of the compact which the 

resident has thought proper to make. We are to goin- 
to the Congress of Panama, in virtue of this engagement, 
for the purpose of deliberating in what way the coloniza- 
tion of America, by any European Power, shall be resist- 
ed, “or their interference in the contest between Spain 
and her former colonies prevented.” The treaty is, how- 
ever, to remain secret, until the casus federis occurs. 
And all this is “in accordance with the repeated declara» 
tions and protests of the Cabinet at Washington 1” 

The conclusion following from these facts, is, undeni- 
ably, this : : 

That the present Administration, in giving an unjusti- 
fiable construction to the declaration of Mr. Monroe, have 
pledged the faith of the country, in actually subsisting al- 
liance, so far as the Executive has power to give efficacy 
to such an engagement. 

I will not insult the understanding of the Committee, by 
stopping to argue whether it is necessary we should unite 
in the deliberations of a Congress composed of alien Po- 
tentates or Plenipotentiaries, to make effectual, either to 
ourselves or “ our posterity,” an obligation that we should 
defend our own soil, or whether we should enter into al- ? 
liance to compel those who might prove recreant to their’: 
highest interest, tø do the same: or, whether the honor 7 
or solid interests of this country are so seriously to be af- 
fected, by whomsoever may be uppermost at Chili or Pe- 
ru, as to induce us to enter into a treaty, to remain secret, 
until the casus fæderis should arise, either to resist coloni- | 
zation on this Continent, or prevent the interference of 
any European Power, in the contest between Spain and 
her late Colonies. i i 

Now, Sir, I apply the argument practically, by saying 
that this entanglement ought to be severed ; that this 
Gordian knot ought at once to be cut ; by refusing to the 
President all power of negotiating further on this topic. 
by our express and unreserved negative on this Mission. 

The next topics which claim the notice of the Presi- 
dent, in his message to this House, are those which must 
excite an especial interest with such of us, Mr. Chairman, 
as represent a certain portion of our common Union or 
this foor—a section with which I am content and proud te 
sink or swim. I allude, Sir, to what he is pleased to say 
in regard to the slave trade ; our relations, present or pro- 
spective, with Hayti; and our policy in regard to the 
islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. On the first of these 
subjects he informs us; j 

** A concert of measures, having reference to the more 
“ effectual abolition of the African slave trade, and the 
s consideration of the light in which the. political condi- 
ss tion of the Island of Hayti is to be regarded, arè alse 3 
“among the subjects mentioned by the Minister from © 
«“ the Republic of Colombia, as believed to be suitable for 
“ deliberation at the Congress.” i 4 

In reference to the first point, what‘ have to say shali 
be included in a single sentence, That the President has 
been a verv unadvised, or a very uninstructed ‘spectator 
of the events passing under his own official agency, if he 
does not know that, on the subject of the slate trade, the 
position which the United States has taken, -is the result 
of full consideration and advisement. Public opinion. 
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sustained by legislative. sancti 


ons, has declared that we 
will not permit: our owm laws, affecting our own citizens, 
to be executed by an alien. Power ; and, under no modifi- 


cation, wl we concede the right of search. On these 


. principles, we have nailed our colors to the mast. Then 


why-enter into a “concert of measures,” when, as far as 


“Weave concerned, we have discharged all the obligations 


which belong to a civilized nation, in abolishing this traffic 
in which we have practically done more than all the 
yest of the world put together. That the topic is unsuit- 


- able “ for deliberation,” the President might, we suppose, | 
` have learnt, from the fate of the articles in the treaties he 
: concluded with Great Britain and Colombia, the rejection 


of which, only subjected: us to suspicion and reproach. 


tis entirely obvious, that, on this subject, we have no in- 


terest. which invokes us to Panama. 
But what, Sir, does he say, on the other portentous 
theme? As tedious as: the reading of these documents 


- may be, my anxieties are, too keenly excited to. allow me 
to omit bringing to your view the strange and equivocal 


` language which the Executive holds on this subject, after 


having previously declared that “ the light in which the 


political ’—matk you, political condition of Hayti is to 


~ American Republics and ourselves. 


he regarded,” will-be’a suitable subject for deliberation, 


in reference to a concert of measures between the Spanish 
Hear what he says: 
“Whether the political condition of the Island of Hayti 


“shall be brought at all into discussion at the meeting, 
“may be a question for preliminary advisement. There 


; the acknowledgment of them, 
«the United States, as sovereign and independent. Ad- 


‘are in the political constitution of Government, of that 
* People, circumstances which have hitherto forbidden 
by the Government of 


ditional reasons for withholding that acknowledgment, 
have recently been seen, in their acceptance of a nomi- 
‘nal sovereignty, by the grant of à foreign Prince, under 
« conditions eqitivalent to:the concession by.them, of ex- 


“sé olisive commercial advantages to one nation, adapted 


“t altogether tothe state of colonial vassalage, and retain- 


` ing little of independence but the name. Our Plenipo- 


zé tentiaries will be instructed to present these views to the 
«© assembly at Panama; and should they not be concurred 
«c jn, to decline acceding to. any arrangement which may 
< be proposed upon different principles.” 

The President has, no doubt, thrown the subject, in the 
form in which he has thus presented it to this House, after 


In. the first place, our policy may be considered as fix- 
ed, in regard to. our relations. with the Island of Hayti. | 


Such portions of the Union as have an interest in commer- 
cial intercourse with it, may-enjoy these benefits ; but the | 
point I consider as settled is, that we have no political or | 
diplomatic relations with its-Government ; and that, in no} 
shape whatsoever, should we acknowledge its independ- 
ence. This last is a point of sich eminent policy, in rela- 
tion to the peace and safety ofa large number of the States 
of this Union, that it excites no small misgivings, to find 
that the President is willing to go intoa foreign Congress, 
to treat on this vital and alarming question to-our security | 
and repose, even asa matter of “preliminary advisement.” 
` Now, let us see by what guards.the President proposes 
to protect our interests... He says: «Whether the politi- 
cal condition of Hayti shall be brought ‘at all into discus- 


sion at the meeting, may be a question for preliminary ad- | on- this subject, may involve us, to supp 
"That | Northern and Western brethren 


vigement.”” Now, what does Mr. Salazar say?.. 


this question will, be determined at the Isthmus.” ‘The | 
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President says : “that additional reasons for withholding 
the acknowledgment of their Independence, have been 
recently seen, in their acceptance of a nominal sovereignty, ` 
by the grant of a foreign Prince.” Whereas, Mr. Salazar 
says : The descendants of this portion of the globe, ‘(the 
People of Hayti) have succeeded in founding an indepen-. . 
dent Republic, whose Government is now recognized by . 
its ancient metropolis.” : im ty 

So far, the Colombian Minister, in disclosing the objects 
for which we shovld go into the Congress of Panama, in 
regard to this subject, is at points with our Executive. 

The President, however, declares that our Plenipoten- 
tiaries will be instructed to present these views to the As- 
sembly at Panama ; and should they not be concurred in, 
to decline acceding to any arrangement which may be 
proposed, on different principles. What views? Why, 
not a solemn protest against our concurring in any plan 
of recognition whatsoever ; but, that, as Hayti is not sufi- 
ciently potent and formidable, from an entire and unequi- 
vocal recognition of its independence, on the part cf 
France, this recognition should be temporarily withheld 
by us. Now, Sir, the very contingency which is implied 
from the President’s own words, as the condition necessary 
for our concurrence in any arrangement for recognition, 
ig the one most alarming to the interests of the’ People of 
the South. If this Republic is not in a state of Colonial 
vassalage, its next best condition, for our safety, is one of 
t nominal sovereignty, even by the grant of a wrap 
Prince.” But the Colombian Minister invites us into the 
Congress, expressly to establish ** an uniform rule of con- 
duct,” in regard to this Island. : 


Thus it is, that we, who have a settled and exclusive 
policy, in regard to this Island, are to unite in the delibera 
ations of an assembly composed of the Deputies of Re- 
publics which have colleagued with all colors and com- 


‘how- 
and if 


we only excite the 
hostility of Hayti, and the jealousy and distrust of those 


Sir, it is proper, that, on this occasion, I should speak | 
that I should avow 


home, for.our adoption, i 
in its most potent and insuperable form. p 
laws of many of the Southern States would conflict with 
the provisions of a treaty containing such a recognition, 
and produce a concussion which must end either inthe _ 
annihilation of these States, or the destruction of the pow.’ 
er of the General Government. A People, Sir, will not 
stop to discuss the nicé metaphysics of a federative sys- 
tem, when havoc ‘and déstruction menace them in their 
doors.: The Jaw of necessity is the most imperious, be- 
cause it is the. most ultimate and the mest urgent of all 
laws ; 


| But far be it from me, in exposing the entanglement in 


advisement,” 
ose that our 
will withhold us their just 
“We believe they love aur 


which the President’s even ‘prehminary 


sympathy, on this subject.. 
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peace and safety more than Haytien Independence ; and, 

< to secure these, that they would be prepared to sacrifice 
even something ofthe profits of a more intimate commer- 
cial relation with that Island. The beneficent omens of 
this opinion, I-cannot refrain from recognizing in the sen- 
timents which my friend from Massachusetts (Mr. EvE- 
nETT) expressed on another occasion ; sentiments which, 
however ‘grossly and ungenerously they may have been 
perverted, contain the true interpretation of the Constitu- 

-tion on this question, and the true principles of concord 
and harmony, by which this blessed covenant is to be up- 
held. In the fullness of my heart, I return to that gentle- 
jan, not my comparatively worthless thanks alone, but 
the tribute of the gratitude of the gallant and high-minded | 
People I represent on this floor, for his intrepidity in avow- 
ing those truths which the Constitution of his country gave 
him a solemn right to express, and which the experience | 
of history, and the authority of an enlightened philosophy, 
justify his entertaining. Let me, however, conclude this 
topic, by summing up inaword. Do not the very motives 
and reasons which the President assigns for our going to 
the Congress, on this subject, furnish the strongest in- | 
ducements for us to stay away ? Arc not the two horns 
of the dilemma, presented by this project, on the Presi- | 
dent’s own showing, cither weakness or mischief ? Which | 
will he take ? 

The next advantage on which the President dwells, as | 
having furnished an urgent consideration for his accept- | 
ance'of the invitation to Panama, is the probability that our | 
councils may be beneficially exercised in that assembly, | 
in securing in peace and tranquillity the existing siate of 
things in the Islands of Cuba and Porte Rico. 

“Sir, this is a matter of grave moment, deeply interesting 
to the People of this Union—particularly so to the South- 
ern portion of it. But what will the country say, when 
thé documents accompanying the President’s message, in 


: > i 


which he assures us that, at the Congress in question, 
«all our efforts will be to preserve the existing state of 
things in tranquillity, at Cuba and Porto Rico,” clearly 
prove that the Government of this country has, by the 
contradictions and entanglements of their diplomacy, re- 
linquished every pretext for interference, by surrendering 
to ‘the South American Republics the whole argument, by 
which alone ourright to interfere could be sustained ? 
Herel wish to-rely upon facts, not upon inferences. The 
committee must, therefore, excuse my troubling them 
with certain highly important selections: from the docu- 
ments; And, lest I should do the President injustice, 
letmé give you what he says, in his own words: 

“The condition of the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico 


is of deeper import, and of more immediate bearing, i 


“s upon the present interests and future prospects of our 
“ Union, The correspondence herewith transmitted, will 
s show how earnestly it has engaged the attention of this 
* Government. The invasion of both those Islands, by 
“the united forces of. Mexico and Colombia, is avowedly į 
*among the objects to be matured by the belligerent! 
* States, atPanama. The convulsions to which, from the | 
“peculiar composition of their population, they would be i 
“s liablè, in the event of such an invasion, and the danger: 
< © therefrom resulting, of their falling, ultimately, into the | 
«. hands of some European Power other than Spain, will: 
*“not admit of. our looking at the consequences to which | 
the Congress at’ Panama may lead, with indifference. i 
3s unnecessary to: enlarge upon this topic; to say 
K jore,. than that all our efforts, in reference to this in- 
= terest, will be to -préserve the existing state of things, 
the tranquillity of the Islands, and the peace and secu- 
o “rityoof their inhabitants.” > : 
The conclusion would very naturally follow, from these 
declarations, that all. the measures of the Administration 
© had been directed’ o prevent these Islands from falling in- 
-tothe possession of “Mexico or Colombia; or both ; that a 


eat 


į South American Ministers to write home to his Govern.» 


firm protest had been made to their Ministers: here, and 
that our Ministers at these Republics had been instracted 
to deliver an equally unequivocal remonstrance against 
their touching the soil of these Islands; that a squadron 
had been ordered and detached, to watch the movements 
of these Powers, in regard to these objects ; and, whilst 
our language had been firm and candid, our measures had 
been consistent and provident. f 

But, alas! how stands the argument ? In what posture 
are we placed? Why, the Secretary of State, under the 
authority of the President, as recently as the J6th of De- 
cember, in his letter to Mr. Middleton, surrenders this 
whole subject at discretion, by holding this extraordinary 
language, and by making this extraordinary concession. 
Hie savs: ` 

« For ourselves, we desire no change in the possession ` 
« of Cuba, as has been heretofore stated. We cannot ale 
‘low a transfer of the Island to any European Power, 
« But, if Spain should refuse to conclude a peace, and) 
«c obstinately resolve on continuing the war, although we 
« do not desire that either Colombia or Mexico shouldac- 
& quire the Island of Cuba, the President cannot sec any : 
«f justifiable ground on which we can forcibly interfere. 
* Upon the hypothesis of an unnecessary protraction of 
« the war, imputable to Spain, it is evident that Cuba will 
« be her only point d'appui, in this hemisphere. How 
« can we interpose, on that supposition, against the party 
« clearly having right on his side, in order te restam or | 
« defeat a lawful operation of war 7” l 

And, by anticipation, iest the vali lity of this concession ; 
might be drawn in question, our Government sectis to 
have sought the humiliating office of asking one of the 


ment, to induce it to suspend, for a limited time, the sail- 
ing of the expedition against Cuba or Porto Rico, until 
«the result of the mediation of Russia (which we had sols. | 
| “ cited) with Spain, to procure fron hera recognition of the 
| “independence of her former colonies, should be known?” 
| In proof of this fact, I refer to Mr. Clay's letter, of the 
| 20th December, to Mr. Salazar. By the form and limita- 
| tion of this very request, it would thus seem, we had’ ad- 
| mitted that, as soon as the fact was ascertained that the 
| mediation of Russia was either refused or cf no-effect, 
then Mexico and Colombia might teke Cuba, as “we 
é should have no justifiable ground on which we can forei- 
“bly interfere against a party clearly } g the right on 
* his side.” tary onthe 


Jatt 
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in 
‘These facts form the best comme 
| declaration of the President, “ of how earnestly it hasen- 
| t pawed the attention of this Government” that these islands 
| should remain in their existing situation. . 
Is it not, therefore, a mockery, for the Administration 

| to avow, that they send deputies to the Congress of Po- 
| nama to prevent the Republics of Colombia and Mexico 
‘from invading the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, when 
i they have surrendered, in the face of the whole world, all 


right to pretext for such interference ? If our Represen- 
tatives should have the hardihood to say ene syllable, on 
this subject, might not the authority of the President be 
quoted against ourselves? But the most extraordinary 
feature in the whole transaction is, that, whilst we have 
placed ourselves in a situation by which the President, on 
the faith cf his own words, is forbid to interfere to prevent 
the invasion of these Islands by the Mexican. and South 
American Republics, he has made a solenin declaration to 
Europe, and entered into a formal stipulation with Mexi- 
co, not to allow the occupation of Cuba and Porto Rico 
«by any European Power other than Spain, in any con- 
**tingency whatever.” ea a 

The declaration is explicit. Let us see if I can have 
mistaken its import. Mr. Clay, ii hisletter to our Minis- 
ter at Paris, (Mr. Brown,) authorizes him to declare to 
the French Government, ‘In the same spirit, and with the 
‘hope of guarding, beforehand, against any possible df 
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éi ficulties on that subject, that may arise, you will now 
add, that we could not consent to the occupation of those 
s Islands by anv ‘other European Power than Spain, un-. 
“der. ary ‘contingency. whatever.” - This contract to go 
“to war; in this contingency; hada further sanction and 
binding-efficacy given to it, as will appear from Mr. Clay’s 
` Tetter to Mr. Poinsett, of the 9th~of November, in which 
he observes; ‘No longer than-about three months ago, 
«¢ when an invasion by France, of the Island of Cuba, was 
*belicved at Mexico, the United Mexican’ Government 
* promptly called upon the‘ Government: of the United 
* States, through you, to fulfil the memorable pledge of 
the President of the United. States, in his. message to 
** Congress, of December, 1823. < What they would have 
done, had the contingency happened, may be inferred 
» *¢fyom a despatch to the: American Minister at Paris, a 
~ M copy of which is herewith sent, which you are authoriz- 
«ed to read to the Plenipotentiaries of the United Mexi- 
“can States.’ This ‘stipulation, it will be recollected, 
was to be urged’ as’ an effective consideration, by which 
valuable commercial equivalents were to be obtained. 
1 will not stop hereto inquire into the right, accord- 
ing to the’ spirit of the Constitution, of the President to 
make contracts in futuro with any Power to go to war; 
“because the doctrine is too absurd and mischievous to de- 
“serve a moment’s notice. My object is a different one : 
‘to'show that this Administration, in its anxiety to preserve 
the existing state of things in Cuba and Porto Rico, has 
\ given up the right to interfere in the only contingency of 
= probable and enormous danger that is likely to occur, and 
“undertaken, by a strong guarantee, to go to war in a con- 
--tingency of infinitely less danger, to wit: to prevent the 
$ transfer of these Islands to *‘any European. Power what- 
ever.” eae S i 
. | Now, sit, let us consider for a moment the first contin- 
“gency, in which we have abandoned all tight or pretext of 


‘interference; to wit: to prevent the South American Pow-’ 


“ers from invading Cuba atid Porto Rico: -The invasion of 
o these islands: by these Powers; involves. stich anamount 
of peril to the interests’ of this. country, ‘that it appears to 
me this is thé only condition of things in regard to which 
it would, under the ‘law of a supreme necessity, justify 
our interference to prevent it. I speak this, Sir, in re 
ference to the safety of three or four slave-holding States, 
on the borders or contiguous to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
invasion of Cuba, by the South American States, would 
at once lead to a revolution, followed by a servile revolt 
in that Island. Marching under the banners of universal 
emancipation, as these South American Republics do, the 
first meats of success would be an appeal to the slaves 
themselves, which, in producing an internal concussion 
“in that island, would inflict on our Southern country an 
éxainple of the darkest and most perilous aspect ; to say 
nothing’of the great danger to our commerce and naval 
power, of permittiiig a youthful and ambitious Republic 


permanently to possess that Gibraltar of the Gulf of Mex- | forhis favorable regards to thismission,isy 


nn ene E nee aterm 


fere ; or rather, on what principle we could deny to Spain 

the right of transferring, for a valuable consideration, 2 

part and parcel of her own domain. Suppose, Sir, in pay- 

ment for the vast, incalculable services of the British ar- 

my, in the Peninsula war, she were to cede Cuba’ to 

England, with what face could we gainsay this exercise” 
of right on the part of Spain, when, in payment of less 

obligatory claims, she sold Florida to us? But, suppose’ 
such an event consummated, does any man believe that 

the People of this country, as inconvenient as might be 

the occupation of Cuba by England, would go to war with 

that Power to make her surrender this cession? Do you 

believe that we. should go into this bootless. contest, in 

which we would spend, in a four years’ war," more than 

the (fee simple of Cuba would be worth, and ‘* more blood 

“than would turn the wheel ofa common grist mill for a 

“twelvemonth,” to prevent what, after all, we should be- 
as far from attaining as when we began the struggle ? 

No, Sir, the sobriety and good sense of- this People 
would revolt at the redemption of such an inconsiderate 
pledge, made in a case involving far less evil to the coun: 
try than in the one in which all right to go'to war-has 
been abandoned. I say, boldly, far less evil; because, ab 
though the possession of Cuba, by Great Britain or France, 
is much to be deprecated, as I have said before, yet, ‘if 
this island was transferred to either of them, it would be 
attended with no violent concussion—there would start 
up no sanguinary and hideous anarchy, under the prosti-- 
tuted name of a Republic, to annoy and keep in perpe- 
tual alarm that portion of this Union most vitally inter- 
ested in this question. Either European Power. would: 
have the naval and military means to coerce the brigands 
and blacks into peace and submission. On the other 
hand, in the contingency (according to the views of the 
Administration) where we cannot justifiably interfere to. 
prevent the invasion of the island by the South American: 
‘Powers—revolution or servile revolt would be.the’mcans 
of réndering that invasion successful ; and; i d; 

| we:shöuld have either a second-Carthage at-out door, in 
-the possession of Mexico or Colombia, or a second Hayti; 
to cast the shadow of its ominous gloom over our’shores. 
| Thus has our sagacious Cabinet negotiated—so fatally, 
that, in the event of this portentous calamity, we are pre- 
cluded by the position they have taken, of urging, except 
by the most flagrant inconsistency, those arguments which 
anaticn may deduce from an eminent necessity, and urge, 
| by force of arms, if all other appeals should fail. 

The conclusion to which I arrive is, that, as we cannot 
go into the Congress at Panama, and take that ground: 
which our safety and interests require, without an aban- 
donment of the repeated declarations which: we. hay 
made, we had better stay away, and act independenti 
the deliberations of the Congress, as-our interests 
dictate. Ln Pe 

The next and last reason which the. 


remarks, } 


ico. These circumstances make up an aggregate of pe- | ‘that the Congress of Panama is believed. to present ‘a 
riland evil, to avert. which would justify “ our right for- | ‘fair occasion for urging upon: all the: new Nations of 


o eibly to interfere,” -whilstit fixes on the Government a | “the South the just 
sacred obligation to a portion of our common country, to} * berty.” 


| prevent the shocking. and successful example of a revolt, 
- purchased through blood, hayoc, and desolation, in their. 
most atrocious forms, from being: enacted almost withir 
sight of otir shores. ` OER ETO ; 
“Now, Sir, whilst I fresly admit that the. possession. of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, by any European Power other than’ 


| 


and liberal principles.of religious h- 

I trust, Sir, I have too much respect for the religious 
sentiment in others, and too deeply regret, as the best of 
us ave bound to do, “its imperfect influence in-my own 
bosom, to treat this topic: with unbecoming:zeverence. 
It is not, therefore, ‘to religion, “ pure and: undefiled,’* 
that the few remarks I shall make are applicable, but to 


Spain, is very much to he deprecatéd, and ought to be | the abuse: of its venerated name, by substituting for the 


prevented by every effort of diplomacy, yet I-am far from 
regarding such a contingency as involving that degree of 
danger; which, upon the’ principle of the se defendendo 
among nations, would authorizé our gomg to war to avert 
¥do-not know on what principle; either of violent ‘or 
overwhelming danger, we could place the right to inter- 

t h ‘ 3 


perfectly practises, its principles and precepts. 


Word. of God: itself; that human spirit that“ vaanteth:it- 
selt that witha self-sufficient arrogance, presumes to 


rebuke our: neighbor, who professes: a religion from the* *. - 
same divine origin with ourselvés, onthe ‘insulting: ages > 


sumption that he éither less perfectly understands; or: less: 
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I shall say nothing of tbat political sagacity which could 
have dictated this as. one of the subjects likely to be dis- 
cussed, with any beneficial consequence, at this Congress. 
The President well knows what, on this topic, he has been 
able to obtain from these Catholic Republics by treaty, 
and what he will never procure ; nor can he be ignorant 
that, if his. propositions were pressed to the extent and in 
the form in which the subject is presented in his message 
to the Senate, without approximating a whit nearer his 
object, he would only fill with disgust and irritation those 
whom he has had the modesty to lecture, as being less 
pure, less holy, and less Christian, than ourselves. But 
this studied and subtle paragraph was neither intended to 
christianize the Catholics at Panama, nor at the Vatican, 
but to enlist, on our shores, the spirit of religious fanati- 
cism under the political banners of this mission. He 
knew well enough that, to countervail and counteract 
those in this House, whom the prints, devoted to his Ad- 
ministration, are pleased to calla * factious opposition,” 
the pulpit would be an effective organ—that, if the au- 
thority of reason failed—if this measure could not stand 
the test of sobriety and truth, he had nothing to do but to 
invoke that virtuous though mistaken enthusiasm, whose 
impulses have often, seemingly, almost sanctified the er- 
rors into which they have plunged, and the evils which 
they have inflicted on man. 

But, Sir, into what a web of contradictions has the Pre- 
sident involved himself, even on this subject, where sin- 
gleness and directness of purpose ought, above all, to 

revail! Compare that part of his message to the Senate, 

aving reference to this topic, with what he says to us. 
Itis his misfortune to have neither the eloquence or the 
good luck of Peter the Hermit. His crusade did not 
fake well in the other House, among his constitutional 
advisers ; some of them exposed both the absurdity in 
which it would involve ourselves, and the insult it would 
imply towards our South American friends in the shape in 
which he presented it; he, accordingly, taking counsel 
doth from his * fears” and “ duties,” sent the proposition 
tous, but so essentially altered and modified, that, so far 
from an identity being discoverable, a rcmote family like- 
ness in the exterior is not even to be recognized. 

In order to illustrate this extraordinary dissimilitude, 
let us suppose our Ministers at the Congress, and that Mr. 
Sergeant, having got to the bottom of his pack of shreds 
and patches, at last pulls out with his instructions, (aye, 
Sir, graduated instructions, to use the technical phrase of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wensrer) for 
graduated they will be, under the salutary corrective of 
the discussions in the Senate, ) these two messages, as fur- 
nishing “an effective exposition” of the opinions of the Pre- 
sident in regard to the spiritual concerns of our friends 
and neighbors. Let us suppose, in order that the elo- 
quence and authoriy of the President might not be im- 


paired, the learned barrister of Pennsylvania should, viva ; 


voce, in full Congress, thus read from his message to the 
Senate, to the high contracting and puissant Powers 
there assembled, as follows : 

_ There.is yet another subject, upon which, without 
« entering into any treaty, the moral influence of tue Unit- 
* ed States may, perhaps, 
«sequences at such a meeting—the advancement of reli- 
gious liberty. Some of the Southern Nations are, even 
# yet, so thr under the dominion of prejudice, that they 
shave incorporated, with their political constitutions, an 
‘cexclusive church, without toleration of any other than 
“the dominant sect. ‘The abandonment of this lust badge 
s of religious bigotry and oppression may be pressed more 
* effectually by the united exertions of those who concur 
t in the principles of freedom and conscience, upon those 
‘who areyet to: be convinced of their justice and wisdom, 
s than by the solitary efforts of a Minister to any one of 
tthe separate Governments.” 
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be exerted with beneficial con- | 
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It may be readily conceived that this tart rebuke would 
not entirely escape animadversion, and that some one of. 
the Spanish heroes of the church militant would reply to 
our Plenipotentiary in substance,. not entirely foreign, to 
this purport : “ Although, Mr. Sergeant, your Spanish isa 
‘little bad, yet I think we can take the drift of the ten- 
«der counsels of your President. He wishes us to give 
«up what he is pleased to call ‘the ast badge of religions 
“bigotry and oppression’? among us—‘an exclusive 
“church. We regard this advice as considerate and 
“kind, indeed, Sir, when he must know, or ought te 
“ know, that it is under the moral as well as religious in- 
« fluence of this very * exclusive church,’ ‘this last badge 
« of religious bigotry and oppression,’ we have been car- 
«ried triumphantly through the travail of that Revolution 
«c which has terminated in the sovereignty which enables 
tt usto be here ; that this ¢ exclusive church’ has given ts, 

| «when we were thirsty and sinking in the desert, the 
“spring of that hope that never dies ; that the Ministers 


cc of this ‘exclusive church,’ ‘this last badge of bigotry and: 
‘oppression,’ consummated by their valor in the field» 


‘that liberty, which, in the counsels of their country, they 
«care now establishing, perfecting, and diffusing, for the 
tc ends of human happiness and amelioration. Recollecty 
s Sir, there are two sides to this argument—that we be- 
«Jong to that church, the most venerable for its antiquity, 


“whose source goes back to the Apostolic fountains, ° 


‘and that we maintain, (at least in our opinion) with 


Pease gare (ak 


« more reason than you do the converse, the wisdom, the. 
cc moral and political expediency of ‘an exclusive church’ =. 


«that we think even that intolerance, which prescribes. 
“belief, is better than that luxuriant liberality which. 


« permits every thing to be denied. If, in your opinion, 


«we have something to correct in the rigor of our sys » 


“tem, look at home, Sir, and see if you have not also... 


“something to mend 


his dexterity as a lawyer would 
Ile would discover that he: 


a moment, but T am sure 
| soon come to his assistance. 


by mistake, he had read the improper message pand, with 
many apologics for his inadvertence, he would assure the 
i Congress of Panama that the President did not mean this 
| that a few weeks after he had communicated the para- 
‘graph which he had just read, he transmitted to a coor- 
| dinate branch of the Congress of the United States the 
‘following exemplification of bis views, which might be 
_ taken as his last words on this subject : 
s And, lastly, the Congress of Panama is believed to 
| € present a fair occasion for urging upon all the new Na- 
| tions of the South, the just and liberal principles of re- 
i * ligious liberty. Not by any interference whatever, in 
| “their internal concerns, but by claiming for our citizens, 
| whose occupations or interests may cail them to occa 
“sional residence in their Territories, the inestimable 
“ privilege of worshipping their Crestor according’ to the 
| “* dictates of theirown consciences. | This privilege, sme- 
‘tioned by the customary law of nations, and secured by 
| «treaty stipulations in nunscrous national compacts Se=, 
! cured even to our own citizens in the treaties with Co- 
‘lombia, and with the Federation of Central America, is 
“yet to be obtained in the other South American States 
| sänd Mexico. Existing prejudices are still struggling 
“against it, which may, perhaps, be more successfully 
“ combated at this general meeting, than at the separate 
“ seats of Government of each Republic.” 

Some member of the Congress might well reply, “Mr. 
“Sergeant, this explanation may be satisfactory enough, 
«although it does look a little like ‘backing out ;” but 
‘after all, this is mere paltering: for all the objects 
e which your President wishes to obtain, by discussing 
‘* here the subject of Religion, to wit : the privileges to 
‘your citizens in our territories, ‘of worshipping their 


i 


in the rank licentiousness of yours... 
Mr. Sergeant, Sis, might hang down his head at this for © 


had taken the wrong document out of his port folio ; that, : 
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tt Creator according to the dictates of their own con- 
‘sciences,’ you have procured in your separate treaties 
‘with us, and you know, and he knows, that no difficul- 
** ty whatsoever exists on this point. Hence itis that we 
‘‘are surprised he should have desired to draw this topic 
ét into discussion, in a shape not the most conciliatory or 
“useful: for, whilst. this message to the Senate imports 
**an intolerable insult, his communication to your House 
“of Representatives is but empty surplusage.”” Thus 
driven to the wall, I fear, sir, our Representative to Pa- 
nama would have to confess that all this effervescent de- 
elamation was not intended for exportation, but for use 
and consumption at home ; and would thank his stars that 
he had got out of this matter without any more serious 
fractures of the logic and consistency of the Chief Magis- 
trate of his country, 

The missionary spirit of the age has indeed broken out 
ina new place. We have hitherto been content with the 
easy labors of turning the Asiatic from his superstition, 
and the African from his false idols ; but it seems, under 
the auspices of the President, we are to embark in a 
much more practicable enterprise—to roll back the light 
of the Gospel to the children of those who watched its 
early and beacon fires, and to these vigils for their preser- 
vation these descendants yet lay claim. The President 
seems to have read to little purpose the inimitable satire 
on such dreams as this, the Tale of a Tub; of which it 
is not the least of its praises to say, that its large fund of 
common sense is equal to its wit. In a word, Sir, instead 

J of going to Panama to read our Catholic friends a homily 
_ $ on religion, had we not better stay at home and practice 
. its precepts ? 

But, Mr. Chairman, after all, if we have no right to find 
fault with the President for having indulged in whatsoever 
declamation he thought proper, on a theme certainly 
susceptible of rhetorical embellishment, we have a right 
to complain, in sorrow, if not in anger, at the unkind and 
irreverent effort (for E can characterize it by no milder 
term) which he had made to pervert the authority of the 
Father of our Country, as stamped on the inestimable le- 
gacy he bequeathed to us in his Farewell Address. This 
perversion is no light matter, either to posterity or our- 
selves, If there is any interpretation which should be 
fixed in the hearts and the understandings of this People, 
it is the meaning of this sacred and cherished instrument 
-—this testimony of a father’s love for those whom he had | 
conducted in safety through a desert of human trial and! 
suffering, to peace, honor, and happiness, 

. From the time this address was written, down to the! 
period the President transmitted his message to this; 
House, I believe there was not a man in this country who: 
did not think that the opinions of Washington, as express- | 
ed in these, his last admouitory words, were in opposition | 
to our forming any foreign connexions or political allian-! 
ces whatsoever. It was reserved, however, for Mr. | 
Adams to discover our mistake, and to find out, with the H 
advoitness ofa case-hunting attorney, that, by taking cer- | 
tain detached passages, and uniting them in such a man-: 
ner as that they might read in conjunction, even this cau-! 
tious and sagacious politician might be made to bear tes- ! 
timony in behalf of the Panama Mission ! Let us see how 
this dexterous result is obtained. 

` The President informs us in his message, that, ¢ Mind- 
“ful ofthe advice given by the Father of our Country, in 
“his Farewell Address, that the great rule of conduct 
* for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extending our 
“commercial relations, to have with them as little politi- 
“cal connexion as possible ; and faithfully adhering to | 
* the spirit of that admonition, I cannot overlook the re- 
“flection that the counsel of Washington in that instance, 
“like the counsel of wisdom, was founded upon the cir- 
-“eumstances in which our 
“us'were situated at the time when it was given. The! 
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“ reasons assigned by him for his advice were, that Eu- 
“rope had a set of primary interests, which to-us had 
“ none, or a very remote relation. That hence she must 
“be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of 
“ which were essentially foreign to.our concerns. That 
** our detached and distant situation invited and enabled 
“us to pursue a different course. That, by our union 
“and rapid growth, the period was not far distant wher 
“ we might defy all material injury from external annoy- 
“ance, and take such an attitude as would cause our neu- 
“ trality to be respected ; and, with reference to bellige- 
“rent nations, might choose peace or war, as our inter- 
“ests, guided by justice, should counsel.” The Presi- 
dent then says: “ That the rapidity of our growth has 
‘more than realized these anticipations : That the period 
“ Washington predicted as then not far off, has arrived : 
s‘ and that America has a set of primary interests which 
t have none, or a remote relation to Europe.” He con- 
cludes by declaring, ‘ That the acceptance of this invita- 
“tion, so far from conflicting with the counsel or the po- 
“licy of Washington, is decidedly deducible from, and 
‘*conformable to it.” Now, Sir, by referring to the Ad- 
dress itself, it will be discovered that this whole summary 
of the President’s is disjointed and detached from the con- 
text, and that the portion of the Farewell Address relat- 
ing to our foreign intercourse, taken entire, furnishes the 
strongest disapprobation of, and the most unqualified ar- 
gument against, the mission. This position 1 will sustain 
by General Washington’s own words. He says, empha- 
tically, “ That the great rule of conduct for us in regard 
“ to foreign nations, is, in extending our commercial re- 
“lations, to have with them as little political connexion 
‘fas possible. So far as we have already formed engage- 
‘ments, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
€ HERE LET us stor.” And again he asks, “ Why fore. 
“go the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
“t quit our own to STAND ON rorEteN Gnouxp? Why, by 
‘interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Eu- 
“< rope, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
t European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or cae 
“ price ?” 

Now, Sir, I ask you whether the President has been 
mindful of the advice of Washington”? Has not a politi. 
cal connexion, in relation to the abused and misquoted 
declaration of Mr. Monroe, been made the basis of an ate 
tempted or projected allianee—between foreign nations 
and ourselyes—on the subject of the colonization of any 
portion of the territory of this continent? Has not the 
President perverted the spirit and meaning of the advice 
of Washington, by making that advice entirely applicable 
to Europe’ Have not the Spanish American Republics 
“ primary interests, which to us have none, cr a very re- 
mote relation?” “And is not this very contest they are 
carrying on with the mother country of this character }*? 
Are we not, in going into the Congress, hazarding our 
neutrality ? Are we not about to “ forego the advanta- 
ges of so peculiar a situation”? Are we not about “to 
stand on foreign ground?” And when Washington re- 
ferred to European alliances, was it not to illustrate the 
principles of our foreign relations, rather than to limit 
them to the Powers of Europe? Do not his maxims, in 
reference to this policy, stand broadly and distinct] y appli- 
cable to the whole world ? Does not “our detached and 
distant situation” to a majority of these Republics leave 
us free to elect our course? Sir, said Mr. H. (holding 
up the address) from this book 1 defy contradiction. But 
mark the mode by which the President arrives at his con- 
clusion! He asserts, * that the period which Washington 
predicted as then not far off, has arrived,” and that Ame- 
Generat 
Washington makes no such prediction in regard to Ame- 
in which the President uses this term, 
comprehending as he does, within it, the diferent Powers 
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"inhabiting this Continent. . No, sir, Washington express- 
Jy refers to ourselves—to these United States—that, from 
our growth as one People, under an efficient Govern 
ment, we may. defy external annoyance, and cause our 
neutrality to-be respected. He nowhere implies that 
when we, do become thus strong, we may go abroad and 
form foreign alliances, and reverse all those maxims of 
policy which it was the purpose of the address so strongly 
to.inculeate. 

Itis here I notice, too, an important omission, on the 
part of the President. He quotes the paragraph almost 
verbatim, until he comes down to the wordsas “ will 
cause the neutrality, we may at any time resolve upon, 
to, be scrupulously respected,” but suppresses what fol- 
lows, after the semi-colon—and. mark its importance ! 
“when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of 
making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the 
giving us provocation.” Now, sir, the obvious meaning 
of Washington is, that by union and an efficient Govern- 
ment, we will soon attain that condition of power as to 
defy ‘external annoyance ;” and that, in the event of 
belligerent nations “making acquisitions upon us,” or 
4‘ giving us provocation,” we may choose peace or war, 
as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. These, 
then, are the words which furnish the President with his 
authority for sending Ministers to Panama, under the 
sanction of General Washington! Let me, then, ask, 
whether “belligerent nations have, made acquisitions 


upon us,” have given ‘us provocation,” or violated our 


neutrality, by which it has become necessary, in order to 
obtain redress, that we must go into a foreign Congress, 
teto choose peace or war, as our interests, guided by jus- 
tice, shall counsel?” The President will say no, they 
have not; but they may make acquisitions on the territo- 
ries of our Spanish American neighbors; they may give 
them provocations, and endanger the “ American Sys- 
tem,” and, therefore, it becomes necessary to form an al- 
liance in a foreign Congress, “that we may choose peace 
or war, as our interests, guided by justice, may counsel.” 
It is only by this sophistry lie can hope to give plausibili- 


“ adequate inducements and justification.” (Here, sir, our 
tutelary patriot must have had a glimpse of Mr. Monroe’s 
declaration, and the extraordinary construction put on it, 
when our territory was not in the slightest danger from 
the power of man, that we were about to enter, at a fu- 
ture period, into a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of other Powers, to protect them.] This blindness and 
infatuation, Washington says, ‘leads also to. concessions to 
“ the-favorite nation, of privileges denied to others, which 
“are apt doubly to injure. the nation making the conces- 
“sions, by unnecessarily parting with what ought to have 
“ been retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
«t disposition to retaliate, in the parties from whence equal 
* privileges are withheld ; and it gives to ambitious, cor- 
“rupted, or deluded citizens, who devote themselves to 
t‘ the favorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice the inte- 
“rests of their own country, without odium, sometimes 
« with popularity ; gilding, with the appearance of a virtu- 
** ous sense of obligation, a commendable deference for 
t public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the 
ss base or foolish compliances of ambition or infatuation.” 

Tam willing that this paragraph should be regarded as 
a fit set off for the whole of Mr. Adams’s message on the 
Panama mission ; and ifhe does not stand rebuked by the 
counsels of him who ‘loved us wisely,” let the entire ar- 
guinent be surrendered. 

1 cannot, however, take leave of the President, on this 
topic, without, as an American, uttering my deep and in- 
expressible regret and astonishment, that in this recent 
period of our history, a successor to Washington should 
be found, who, to sustain his own deviation from the po- 
licy he had recommended, was willing to make an assault 
on the authority of that last and precious legacy which 
this deceased patriot bequeathed to his country, by as- 
serting, and endeavoring to maintain, by a series of cold 
and selfish syllogisms, that the admonitory words of the 
Father of his Country were of temporary application in 
their import; that, ‘like all the counsels of wisdom,” 
“they were founded upon the circumstances in which our 
* country, and the world around us, were situated, at the 


ty tohis assertion, that this mission is conformable to the | “ time when they were given.” Is this true, sir ? Did this 
counsel of Washington ; and this, too, by a careful omis- | patriot and sage so consider this advice himself, as mere- 
sion, or timely forgetfulness, of the solemn admonition of; ly temporary, and deriving its authority from transitory 
this sage, that we should ‘steer clear of permanent alli- | circumstances? Far, far different was his object. It was 
ances With any PORTION OF THE FOREIGN WORLD.” that this little treatise might endure as the lasting coun- 

But the President would seem to intimate that we have | sels of a dying parent—as furnishing the true exposition 
“ primary interests” in connexion with the Spanish Ame- ; of those principles by which our covenant is to live, and 
rican Republics, apart from the rest of the world. God! by which we are to be a blessed, a happy, a united Peo: 
forbid that this, sir, should be true; God forbid that we ' ple—as marking the lines of that chart by which our 


should be considered as embarked in the same bottom, 
or that the happiness of the People, or the durability of 
our institutions, should depend upon the freedom or the 
vassalage of the Southern portion of this continent. I 
trust we shall be safe, as well as free, whether the Iberian 
or Creole Spaniard rules at Mexico or Colombia—Chili 
or Peru. 

The President is equally unfortunate in running coun- 
ter to the counsels of Washington, in his effort to esta- 
blish and justify the existence of a peculiar sympathy for 
the South American Republics, growing out of this sup- 
posed identity of interest, on the part of the People of this 
country. Let.us listen again to the voice of wisdom, pu- 
rity, and truth, and hear what the Pather of our Country 
says, on the indulgence of this dangerous sentiment. He 
observes, ‘‘so likewise a passionate attachment of one 
**nation to another produces a variety of evils ; sympathy 
“for a favorite nation, facilitating the illusion ofan imagina- 
**aty common interest, in cases where no real common in- 
** terests exist,” (one might almost think that Washington 
was here, anticipating the very crisis which has arisen, 
and the measure we are discussing} “ and infusing into one 
“the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a parti- 

.‘cipation in the quarrelsand wars of the latter, without 


į course was to be steered on foreign shores, among alien 
i nations. Lest I should mistake him, what are bis words 
In one of the most beautiful paragraphs in the literature 
of our language, in which parental affection is breathed 
forth with an ardor, purity, and simplicity, that have never 
been surpassed, he says : ‘* Here, perhaps, I ought to stop; 
“buta solicitude for your welfare, which cannot end but 
“with my life, and the apprehension of danger nataral-to 
“ that solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like. the present 
‘*to otler to your solemn contemplation, and to recom- 
“mend to vour frequent review, sentiments which are the 
“ result of much reflection, of no imconsicderable observa- 
‘tion, and which appear to me all important to the perma- 
“nency of your felicity asa People. ‘hese will be offered 
‘to you with the more freedom, as you can only see in 
‘them the disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who 
“ can possibly have no personal motive to bias his counsel.” 
Yes, they are the warnings of a parting trend. Pos- 
terity has the reversionary interest; and it is not the. so- 
phistry of Mr. Adams that can deprive our children of the 
full benefit of this long enduring legacy. Founded on 
the then and ever enduring circumstances of our country, 
were these counsels. Sir, they rest permanently on our 
immutable condition, as a federative Republic. As such, 
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s‘ these: warnings of a parting friend” have entered into 
the bosoms of our People—they have gone with them as 
such to their altars and firesides. We are, sir, I believe, 
about to erect, in the piety and fondness of our gratitude, 
a monument in this Capitol to. the memory of this good 
man. But will we, can we, erect any thing that shall 
outlive this precious memorial of his solicitude for a Peo- 
ple and Country he loved to idolatry? If we could call, 
from the ashes of a thousand years, the genius of Phidias, 
or the chisel of Praxiteles—if we could bid the marble 
even breathe with the animations of human life, and unite 
to the durability of Egyptian monuments, all those beau- 
ties of execution and design, which once made Greecé 
E the glory and delight of the world—we would then have 
' only procured that which will have crumbled into dust, 
and have faded from the faintest traces of human tradition, 
long, long, after this volume shall have continued to live 
and flourish in the affections of man, and to bless him by 
its wisdom and truth. f 
What, then, shall we say of him who has endeavored to 
dim, to render obscure, one of the precepts of this book ? 
Shall I speak ? No, sir, ¥ will not trust my own feelings 
: —Iam restrained by a respect and deference for the first 
| functionary of my country—I will not say that the man 
_ who could pervert thé meaning of these parting admoni- 
tions ofa dying friend, would be as bad as him who could 
steal, in the dead hour of the night, and strike from that 
monument which you are about to erect, its grateful in- 
scription. No, I will not avow this; but I will say, that 
it dees not seem that Mr. Adams was born to be the com- 
mentator on the works of Washington. In Heaven’s 
name, then, spare us the commentary. 
: “Itis thus, Mr. Chairman, that the President, perfectly 
aware of the radical unsoundness of this Mission to Pana- 
: ma, has, by the most violent aud contortious efforts, en- 
deavored to sustain himself, by resorting to the authority 
of others; and hence it is, he informs us that the policy 
of the mission is not only conformable “to the counsel of 
Washington,” but “to the views of my immediate prede 
cessor, as declared in his annual message to Congress, in 
1823.” I will not repeat this declaration of Mr. Monroe, 
because it is entirely familiar to the mind of every one 
who hears me; but, if, from any part of it, an intimation 
can be deduced, favorable to this specific measure, I can 
only say, our vernacular must be read with a very differ- 
ent meaning, and ina very different sense, from that in 
which we are in the habit of using it. To test the justice 
of this deduction of the President, Ict it be remembered, 
that the declaration of Mr. Monroe was made at a time 
when the Holy Alliance were supposed to be engaged in 
concerting combined operations to aid Spain in the reco- 
: very of her colonies. At this period of probable and im- 
eminent danger, (to what, in the cant of the day, is called 
the “American system,”) did Mr. Monroe propose that 
we should unite in the deliberations of a Congress, or of 
our forming an alliance to resist this peril ? No ; he con- 
tented himself with declaring, that “ we should consider 
any attempt on the part of the European Powers to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this hemisphere, as 
dangerous to our peace and safety’—which docs not con- 
tain a solitary.obligation. towards other Powers, or even to 
ourselves; itis the mere expression of a sentiment which 
could have left us free to act, when the contingency hap- 
pened, as would best comport with the interests of the 
country. But mark the difference in the course pursued 
by Mr. Adams. Ata moment when it is conceded on all 
bands that the Holy Alliance has abandoned all intention 
to-aid Spain in resubjugating South America, he, never- 
- theless, accepts this invitation to participate in thé coun- 
sels of a’belligerent Congress, and deduces it as a legiti- 
mate consequence from this much abused declaration ! 


“MreMonroe; sir, has gone into retirement, and has car | 


tied with bim the sympathy and gratitude of bis country. 
Vor. 1--157 
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. Fhis effort to throw on him a portion of the responsibility 
_ of this weak and indefensible measure, andthe émbarrass- 
; ments into which our foreign negotiations are now involv- 
‘ed, betrays a want of magnanimity equal to the. pooit 
, thriftless fallacy with which the position has been at- 
í tempted to be sustained. i 
._ The President, in the end, consoles us by the avowal; 
that it is not intended that the neutral ‘relations of this 
country should be committed by our taking part in any of 
the discussions of the Congress. . When a nation embarks 


on a new measure of such delicacy and: hazardas this, it - > 


is not in her power to say when or where she may fur- 
nish just provocation for the hostility of other. nations. 
If we go into this Congress, it must be at our own peril. 
Spain will not know, nor can she know, the particular 
days on which the Congress sits on the ethical, diploma- 
tic, national, and legislative, or belligerent subjects com- 
mitted to its care. AH she will-know is, that we are 
there, and in an Assembly, the primary object of which 
is to devise the best means of humbling, annoying, and 
subduing her. ‘rhe Congress, however, it seéms, is to be 
merely “consultative.” This term will not neutralize a 
perfectly understood principle among nations.. One of 
the objects of the meeting avowed, is, to consult on the 
means of resisting foreign interference in the contest be- 
tween Spain and her former colonies. Now, as this is 
one of the objects about which we have not only made 
pledges, but is one in which we are expected to take 
part in the deliberations at Panama, I would ask, whether 
our participating in any consultations to prevent Spain 
from availing herself of one of the acknowledged rights 
of war—the power of associating to her cause as many 
allies as she can procure—x ould not be a breach of our 
neutrality? I will not insult this committee by quoting 
from any treaties of international Jaw, a principle so ob- 
vious and admitted as this. Yes, sir, the very instant our 
Deputies take their seats in the Congress, to determine 
whether, in case a third Power should assist her in her 
struggle, we ought to become parties to the contest, our 
neutrality stands violated. Our only security is in the 
weakness of that once mighty Power-—a consideration 
which is less agreeable to our pride, magnanimity, and 
justice, than perhaps consoling to our apprehensions. 1 
lay down broadly the position, that, under principles of 
law of nations, the moment the Congress is organized by 
our participation and agency, the Intendant and Captain 
General of Havana would have a clear right toseize and 
confiscate our vessels, as one of the incidents of a war os- 
tensibly commenced on our part. 

Our Government knows this full well, but they know, 
also, that Spain will pretermit her right. But I will put 
it to the committee to say, whether, if we were placed in 
the same relation towards England, and her West India 
Islands had achieved a successful revolution, and were’ 
about to form a confederacy—ay, sir, an/Anglo-American 
confederacy—and we had been invited to join in the “ con- 
sultative deliberations” of.a Congress at the Island of Ja- 
maica, do you believe that our chivalrous Cabinet would 
feel its sense of justice and valor so strongly appealed to, 
as to be unable to decline the invitation? No, sir, depend 
upon it, they would come very tamely to the conclusion, 
that there are cases where it is sometimes wise even for a 
nation to consult its fears, if fears mean “a wise and mas- 
terly” discretion. 

Sit, this whole scheme of quitting “our own, to stand. 
on foreign ground,” is opposed to the settled policy of the 
country, from the time of General Washington, as indi- 
cated by his firmness in resisting those obligations which 
| were attempted to be raised out of an indiscreet treaty of 
| alliance and friendship with France, down to the last mo- 
i ments of the last Administration—except in an effort 
made by the senior Mr. Adams, in 1798, to indulge in fo- 
gn negotiations, having nltimate tendencies to centang- 
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Hngalliances. This scheme was then met by the Repub- 
licans of that day, as the Republicans of thistime have felt 
it their duty to oppose'this deviation from the Washington 
policy. It isto the research of a gentleman from New 
York, in the other House, (Mr. Van Buren) we are in- 
debted for this precious discovery, who, with admirable 
perspicacity, has perceived the remarkable coincidence 
between: the two measures, and the verisimilitude in the 
arguments by which both were recommended by the fa- 
ther and son, and both resisted by nearly analogous rea- 
< sons by the Republicans of that day, as well as those of 
this—by those who were destined to be the pillars of the 
Democratic party of this country. The Senator from New 
York has not only achieved a signal benefit to those of us 
who yet belong to the Jeffersonian faith, by this discove- 
ry, but made it subservient to the purposes of one of the 
most triumphant argu:nents [have ever read. Fhe moral 
is pregnant with instruction ; the omen replete with hope. 
The policy of Washington was the policy of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe—a policy in which Mr. Adams con- 
curred during the whole period of his service in the Ca- 
binet of the latter, in the Department of State. He ne- 
ver scemed to permit so weak a thing as sympathy to in- 
terfere with his cautious maxims as a statesman. We all 
know how resolutely he sustained the gallant assaults of 
his present Secretary of State, in this Housc, in behalf of 
. South American Independence. He was not to be moved 
by the pathos or the sarcasms of the Western Orator ; but 
he: stood with the coldness of the effigy of Justice, 
weighing in a. pair of scales the exact quantum of danger 
toa hair, attending this recognition ; and it was not until 
he got this danger down to a feather, that he would listen 
tothe measure. Even on a more recent occasion, we 
have seen that all the associations of the literature and 
taste of antiquity betrayed him into no warmth in favor 
of the Greeks—not even under the eloquent appeal of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wensrrern —for 
Mr. Adams, in reply to the letter of Luriottis, the Greek 


Agent, was as cold as a personification, in alabaster, of 


the Genius of Discretion itself. But, suddenly, (since an 
election produced by the memorable coalition, which has 
put him on the throne,) he has become innoculated with 
# this Spanish American fever,” asit has been justly call- 
ved, and he is already far gone in the delirium of that en- 
thusiasm which belongs to the ascendant genius of his 
Cabinet. Ves, sir, he has started from a caution as cold 
as marble, into the vernal fervors of love, at first sight, for 
the South Americans, without allowing sufficient time for 
the change, except by the intervention of a miracle. And 
with this mutation, what a reversal has there been in the 
whole foreign policy of the country } Let the docuinents 
on your table speak to this fact. I will venture to assert, 
that, from the 4th day of March, 1825, (I mean the fatal 
ides of March) there has been a greater interference in the 
concerns of other nations—a more studious search for the 
„occasions of perilous distinction—greater commitments of 
‘the national safety and honor—than have characterized 
any. anterior period of our history, from the adoption of the 
Federal. Constitution down to the present time. We 
have become, at the exclusive will of the President, the 
Arbitrator of the New World, and, in that character, have 
sent bullying protests to the Old. The Cabinct has, in 
Our name, made two solemn contracts, to goto war in two 


I have already expressed. an opinion on this subject—let 
me say a word more. The People of this country wish 
these Powers well—and that ‘they wish them, moreover, 
the full benefits of our example, is not to be questioned ; 
but that we entertain any peculiar or exclusive atfection 
for them, may, with truth, be denied. Causes too ob- 
vious, but too invidious to discuss effectually, prevent this 
exuberant affection. Rely upon it, more real sympathy, - 
in spite of her limited monarchy, is felt by the People of 
this country for the People of Old England, than any 
States of Spanish origin, whether miscalled or rightly 
named Republics. It is to the country of Sidney and 
Hampden that our sympathies will grapple in the hour of 
diiticulty and peril—to that country which, in a common 
origin, speaks with us a common language—which enjoys 
with us the blessings of the same philosophy, religion, and 
letters ; and who, in her House of Commons, gave us the | 
noble prototype of the finest branch of our own institu- 
tions. Rest assured, moreover, if free principles are ever 
| in danger—ifa combination of despots should endeavor to 
| put out the light of liberty—we shall be found fighting by 
the side of England against the powers of blood and dark- ` 
ness, whatever may be the alliances the Spanish Republics ~ 
may form. f 
But, sir, by this most infatuated policy, our Government, 
by lending their sanction to this Assembly of Panama, has | 
countenanced the principle of combination among these / 
Powers, which, to us, is pregnant with danger: for, rely 
upon it, that, whilst this combination is calculated to ex- 
cite the distrust of other nations, it will, in the end, pro. 
yoke the jealousy of these Powers to us. And, as we ` 
go into the Congress on the avowal of the President. to. ` 
oppose their darling projects, and to rebuke and reform 
their darling heresies, but with a widely different expecta- 
tion on their part, when we come out of the Congress, 
how much of their good will we shall bear away, it will . 
not be difficult to conjecture. We are assisting to in 
struct them in the secret of their strength, and, in the. * 
end, probably furnishing them with the provocations. of © 
exerting it against us. Sir, I religiously believe that these 
South American proteges of ours (whom this. Adminis- 
‘ tration are fostering with such parental affection) are des- 
tined to give us more trouble than all the rest ofthe world 
put together. And I must confess, that I am not so. far ` 
gone in the favors of universal philanthropy,.as ‘to 'see 
with unconcern gigantic military Republics, fraught with 
the elements of the Spanish character, rising up in this - 
hemisphere, the People of which may ultimately envy ` 
our greatness, hate our superiority, and detest our princi: 
ples. I cannot either fancy that their action for a long 
| series of years will be other than violent and irregular. 
i Among them, dissensions ure springing up. If to us they 
| should ever turn the edge of their wrath, I only hope in 
| God, as I sincerely believe, that they will stand in relation 
to us as Carthage did to the Imperial Republic. Already 
they are waging wars of contest against one another. I 
confess 1 do not desire that we should have more inti- 
mate relations with them than with other nations. Let.us 
be admonished by the fate of those who have dealt in 
their paper on the other side of the water, and not touch 
this South American scrip the President has sent for our- 
endorsement : for, be assured, that the Administration, 
hke poor Goldschmidt, the banker, will find. their invest- 


: contingencies, without, “asa matter of preliminary ad-| ment in these Colombian and Mexican bonds at least fifty 


thers, which was ‘‘a lamp to our feet,” bas gone out, and 
‘a blustering. officiousness.in, the concerns of others, sub- 
slituted:Hiits-stead. 2. oo 

“But, sir, it seems all this.is to be justified by the extra- 


visement,”” even condescending to consult us; and wej per cent. below par in public esteem, long before our 
‘find, in the first-eight months of the halcyon days of af Deputies can reach Panama, 


- Rew-and confederate ‘dynasty, the sober policy of our fa-| and means for some more beneficial oceasion. 


Let us. husband our credit 

Ihave thus, sir, taken up most of the topics which the 
President has discussed in his message. I- have treated 
it with little ceremony, it is true, because he has treated 
those who are opposed to him on this question with still 


ordinary sympathy which the People of this country feel | less. As the document was intended to break down those 
in. the fate and fortunes of the South American Republics. | who are called the O pposition, I regarded it aa fair game, 
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and within the humble range of my bow; I have endea- 
vored to make the most of it. ` And, in conclusion, lest 1 
should be asked, Would you have allowed an extraordi- 
nary convention of the South American States at Panama 
to have occurred, without engaging the notice or attention 
of this Government? I say, unhesitatingly, No. 

There wasan obvious and a discreet course for the Pre- 
sident to have pursued, by nierely directing our Ministers 
at Mexico and Colombia to have repaired to the Isthmus, 
not as members of the Congress, not with new appoint- 
ments, but to have attended on the spot to convey to the 
Powers assembled the assurances of our friendship, and 
to receive such communications as they might please to 


make us, touching our interests. These Ministers should 
protest against the in- 
vasion of Cuba.’ We should have'then had one agent, at 
and two who are per- 


have gone charged witha solemn 


least, who speaks the language, 
fectly acquainted with the habits of the People, and the 


characters of the individuals composing: the assembly, and 


who have obtained among them a deserved influence. In 


this manner, important and authentic information might 
have been procured, and communicated to the Govern- 
ment without a breach of confidence, which, as constitu- 
our deputies may not 
be able to convey to their Government promptly, without 
Our neutrality with Spain would have 
been uncommitted, and every object would have been an- 
All the invidious dis- 
cussion which has occurred in both Houses, would have 
been spared, and the dangerous precedents of constitu- 
tional power assumed, altogether averted ; and, ina word, 
our business, at much less cost, would have been better 


ent members of a secret assembly, 
this violation. 


swered at infinitely less expense. 


done. 

I will go further, sir, and say, if the President had taken 
these means of being advised of what was transpiring at 
Panama, I, for one, 
a squadron in the Gulf, to have acted more effectually in 
regard to our great interest in that quarter, than we now 
can do by sending a lawyer to descant on the theme of di- 
plomatic ethics, in this non-descript Congress. Mr. Poin- 
sett and Mr. Anderson still appearing as our separate Mi- 
nisters to Mexico and Colombia, could, out of the Con- 
gress, exercise far more influence than any deputation 
within it. 

But this obvious and common sense mode of meeting 
the exigencies of the crisis, was too plain and unvarnished 
to accord with the views of the Administration, They 
felt, or thought, it was necessary to get up a spectucle—to 
produce excitement in the public mind by some splendid 
novelty, some fresh enterprise of glory and benevolence. 
That to keep the country in repose, was death to the du- 
rability oftheir power, and the hopes of a succession, 

Sir, this is the eternal law, the immutable condition of 
all usurpations, whether effected by a fortunate twang of 
the bowstring, or by the election of a minority President, 
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would have voted an appropriation for 


the blood-letting of each, until it is reduced. to. “abso- 
lute caput mortuum, and then, as an idle, absurd, and ex: 
pensive pageant, I will vote its utter annihilation on th 
Appropriation BiH, as something cither too weak. to live, 
or too mischievous to be resuscitated. E ee 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the committee then ~ 
rose, and the House adjourned, E 


TUESDAY, Apri 11, 1826. 


Mr. POLK offered the following : 

Resolved, ‘That it is the constitutional right and.duty of 
the House of Representatives, when called on for appro- 
priations to defray the expenses of foreign missions, to de? 
liberate on the expediency or inexpediency of such mis- 
sions, and to determine and act thereon, as in their judg- 
ment may be most conducive to the public good.’ : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House, that the 
sending of Ministers, on the part of the United States, to 
take part in the deliberations of the Congress of South 
American Nations, at Panama, would be a total departure 
from the uniform course of policy pursued by this Govern- 
ment, from the adoption of the Federal. Constitution to 
the present period; and might, and in all probability 
would, have a tendency to involve the nation in “* entang. 
ling alliances,” and endanger the neutrality ‘and relations 
of amity and peace, which at present happily subsist be- 
tween the United States and the belligerent Powers— 
Old Spain and the Southern Republics of this Continent: 

Resolved, therefore, That it is inexpedient to’send Minis: 
ters, on the part of the United States, to take part in the 
deliberations of the suid Congress of South American Na+ 
tions at Panama, and that it is inexpedient to grant any 
appropriation to defray the expenses of the said mission. 

Mr. POLK said, it was not his intention to ask the 
House, at this time, to go into the consideration of the 
merits of the resolutions which he had just had the honor 
to submit, He had been induced to offer them, for the. 
purpose of calling the attention of the House more directly 
to a very important principle in relation to the constitu: 
tional powers of the House, which had been incidentally 
noticed during the debate which had taken place, and 
which was still pending, upon the subject of the Panama 
fission. Some gentlemen, he said, seemed to entertain 
the opinion that, so soon as the other departments of the 
Government had determined to depute a foreign mission, 
the House of Representatives have no right to question its 
propriety, but are bound, as a matter of course, when 
called upon for an appropriation merely, to grant the ne- 
cessary supplies to carry it into effect; that they have no 
right to deliberate, consider, and exercise a sound judg- 
ment upon the subject, but are mere passive agents, to 
record the decrees of the President and the Senate. For 
himself he was of a different opinion. He believed, that, 
when the Representatives of the People were called upon 


according to the organized forms of a Constitution, against | to appropriate the People’s money, for any purpose, that 


the will of the People. ‘Those who rule under such cir- 


thcy should not do it hood-winked, or upon. the faith of 


cumstances, feel the necessity of getting up some capti- | others, but should exercise a sound discretion, and do it 


vating occasion for excitement, that the public mind may 
be diverted from contemplating the mode by which pow- 
er has been acquired, in the dazzling splendor of its exhi- 
bition, This key furnishes the solution to the gratuitous 
theatrical shows and contests of the gladiators of antiquity, 
as well as the explanation of the trium phal festivals of Na- 
poleon, and lastly, of this Panama mission nearer home. 
‘These are the fruits of an impatient, an uneasy, anda self- 
rebuked ambition, that does not sit quietly on its throne. 

I must now close my unreasonable trespass on the at- 
tention of the committee, with this declaration : that I 
will vote for the amendment of my friend from Delaware, 
(Mr. McLave) with that of my friend from Georgia, (Mr. 
Fousyra) and with that of my friend from Pennsylvania, 
(Mv. Bucuaxan) that this measure may be neutralized by 


understandingly. It would be remembered, he said, that 
a question very nearly analogous to this, in relation to the 
constitutional powers of the House, had occurred as early 
as °96, on the discussion of the British. Treaty. Butit was 
not his present purpose to trouble the House with a con- 
sideration of the subject ; it had beer incidentally brought 
into view in the course of the debate, and he felt it his 
duty to submit the distinct proposition, that the sense of 
the House might be taken upon it. As intimately con- 
nected with the principle contained in the first resolution, 
he had submitted certain other resolutions upon the sube 
ject of the Panama Mission; and with a view that the 
whole subject might be considered together, he moved 
their reference to the same Committee of the Whole 


| House on the state of the Union to which had been re- 
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ed the message of the President of the United States, 
‘and the accompanying documents,: upon the. subject of 
‘the mission to the Congress of Panama. - f 

- The resolutions were referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the: Union, and ordered to 
be printed. E perg i 


FLORIDA INDIANS. 

On motion of Mr. McLEAN, of Ohio, the House pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill for the relief of the Florida In- 
dians, (as amended,’ so as to be confined to their relief 

-merely, and not extended to their removal.) 

Mr. M6LEAN moved to amend the bill by striking out 

d inserting $ 20,000. 
ort-of this motion, Mr. McLEAN stated that he 
Ited the Secretary of War, who informed him 
i sum would be sufficient to relieve the present 
eficies:of these Indians. : 

er some explanations by Mr. COCKE, 

“sOThe amendment was adopted. 

: Mr. VINTON, after some opposition, moved to lay the 
pill on the table, but withdrew his motion ; and the de- 
bate of yesterday was renewed, and continued for about 
an-hour, on the same general grounds. The bill was ad- 
vocated by Messrs. McLEAN, COOK, WHITE, and 
LIVINGSTON; and opposed by Messrs. VINTON and 
STEWART. 

Mr. STEWART said, he felt as much as any gentleman 
could: feel, for the destitute and suffering condition of 
these Indians. Provision, however, he thought, might be 
made. for them gut of the Indian contingent fund of 
$95,000, without this special act for their relief. He had 

bjections to this bill. The first was on account 
ecedent which it would establish. If we thus ad- 
t right-of all the Indians who may be in a destitute 
d ‘sufférimg condition, to call upon Congress for relief, 

‘our Treasury’ will be inadequate to the demand. The 

poor and needy of all the States and Territories of this 

Union had certainly as strong a claim upon our charity and 

sympathies fas the Indians, (and good knows we have 
. enough such) and should they also come, can we reject 

their applications, while we deal out from their Treasury, 
with a liberal hand, to strangers and Indians? The amount 
in the bill was nothing. ft was the precedent to which he 
objected. All the Indians had equal claims. All had been 
alike deprived of their land, and by like means, and of 
course their claims were alike well-founded. So much 
for the precedent. 
-2<Buthe had another objection. It was, that this policy 
would have-an‘ injurious effect upon the habits of the In- 
dians themselves, . If being poor and destitute is a suffi- 
cient: reason for applying to Congress for relief, they will 
all: soon become poor and ‘destitute. They have ingenuity 
enough to. make a plausible story, and if they have not, 
“they can easily procure the aid of those who have, and 
ie should that fail, they will abandon all efforts to provide 

. for themselves, and thus soon bring themselves within the 
rule. : ; 

‘But a still more serious objection to this measure than 
its effect upon the Treasury; or its effect upon the Indians, 
was, that the Constitution had. given Congress no. power 

=to-make the Treasury a charity-box. If we wish to in- 
dulge our feelings of charity or kindness to Indians, or any 
body ‘else, we must look to our own pockets, we must go 
urown corn cribs,” and not to the Treasury; that 
longed to the- People, who filled it by their contribu- 
0: not to. us, except to carry into effect the ob- 
d powers indicated in the Constitution itself. The 
regulated the power of appropriation was a 
lE ne. The Constitution had vested cer- 
e8S) With the means ‘ necessary and 
i€ fect... The only inquiry, | 
‘oposed to be employed, or the 


appropriation to be made, * necessary and proper” to at- 

tain any of the ends indicated by the Constitution) If it 

be, you have a constitutional right to make the appropria- 

tion, but not otherwise. This he conceived to be the only 

sound rule, and it was the one by which he always had 

been, and always would be, governed. , Then, he would 
ask, where was the power granted to Congress which this 
appropriation was intended to carry into effect?.. There 
was none, he contended, to which it could, by any possi- 
bility, be made to appertain ; he defied ingenuity to point 
it out. If Congress can appropriate money for the relief of 
suffering Indians in Florida, they have the same right to 
appropriate money for the suffering inhabitants of any 
other quarter. of the globe—in suffering Africa, or in suf- 
fering Spain. , If you may give to the suffering Indians.of 
Florida, surely, by the same rule, you may give to the 
suffering citizens of Florida ; yet such an application would 
be scouted out of the House. 

He concluded by saying, that he was charged with be- 
ing too latitudinous in his interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, as to powers of appropriation ; but he would never 
ask Congress to violate the rule he had just laid down on 
this subject. Unless he could put his finger upon the pow- 
er granted by the Constitution to which the appropriation 
he might ask properly appertained, and which it was 
“ necessary” to carry into effect, he would at once aban- 
don the object as unconstitutional. But, he repeated that 
he defied any gentleman to point out the power to which 
this appropriation appertained. _No.such power existed ; 
he therefore felt constrained to vote against the bill, and 
leave these Indians to seek relief. out of the contingent 
fund, or the other ordinary means. to which other poor 
and suffering persons had to resort, in like circumstances. 

He said he would detain the committee no longer, but 
content himself with this brief statement of the reasons 
which induced him to dissent from what appeared to be 
the general sentiment of the House on this subject. 

The motion to lay the bill on the table was negatived, 
and, after considerable q scussion, it was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 


MISSION TO PANAMA. 


The House having again resumed the consideration of 
the report of the Committee of Foreign Relations, ap- 
proving the Mission to Panama, with the amendments pro- 
posing a qualification to the general expression of appro- 
bation thereof— . ; , 

Mr. BUCHANAN addressed the committee as follows : 

Mr. Cusirman: I cannot say, with the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Powxtt) who spoke first in. this debate, 
that Iam no party man. To a certain extent, } am a party 
man. It is well known, that, at the last Presidential elec~ 
tion, I gave my warm and. decided support to the distin- 
guished individual whom the People of this country sent 
to the House of Representatives with a large plurality of 
Electoral yotes. It is my fixed purpose to give the same 
individual my feeble support, in the next contest. I shail 
consider the next election as an appeal from the House of 
Representatives to the People, for the purpose of revers- 
ing a precedent which I consider dangerous to their liber- 
ties. To this extent I am willing to confess myself'a party 
man; as I never wish even to be suspected of fighting. un- 
der false colors. . 

If, however, any gentleman upon this floor has intended 
to charge me with being engaged ina factious opposition 
to the measures of the present Administration, I now in- 
dignantly cast back the charge upon him, and pronounce 
it to be unfounded. - A factious opposition consists in op- 
posing wise measures, because they have been recom- 
mended by particular men. I never have, and never shall, 
pursue this conrse. It would be as impolitic as itis- un- 
just. The People of the United States will never sustain 
such an opposition. If any circumstance, in which he had 
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no concern, could, in my. native State, prostrate the illus- 
trious individual, whom she still delights to honor, it would 
be, that his friends in Congress were concerned in fac- 
tiously opposing the measures recommended by the pre- 
sent Administration. But do gentlemen expect to carry 
every thing in this House which may be proposed by the 
Executive, merely by attempting to brand the Opposition 
with the name of faction ?. -F trust that such is not their 
intention. [feel certain, if it be, they will be disappointed. 

I protest against the measure now before the committee 
being considered a party measure. Tam willing to follow 
the example of the individual to whom I have. already al- 
Juded, and judge the tree by its fruits. I have not a single 
feeling of personal hostility against the present Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this Union.. I shall always endeavor to do him 
justice, There is, however, in my opinion, just cause of 
complaint against his friends upon this floor, for endeavor- 
ing to make the subject before the committee. a party 
question. ‘The cause of liberty in South America is the 
cause of the whole American People, not of any party. 
An opposition to that sacred cause never will, never can, 
he cherished by the friends of that individual who refused 
to accept a mission to Mexico, merely because Mexico 
was then suffering under the despotic sway of a tyrant 
and an usurper. Nothing but a strong sense of duty will 
induce any gentleman upon this floor to resist his own in- 
clinations, and to stem what seems to be the popular cur- 
rent, by giving his vote against this mission. 

I shall now proceed to discuss the subject under the 
various aspects in which it has presented itself to my mind. 

I know there ave several gentlemen on this floor, who 
approve of the policy of the amendments proposed, and 
wish to express an opinion in their favor; and who yet 
feel reluctant to vote for them, because it is their inten- 
tion finally to support the appropriation bill. They think, 
if the amendments should be rejected, consistency would 
require them to refuse any grant of money to carry this 
mission into effect. T shall, therefore, ask the attention 
of the committee, whilst | endeavor to prove that there 
would not, in any event, be the slightest inconsistency in 
this course. 

I assert it to be a position susceptible of the clearest 
proof, that the House of Representatives is morally bound, 
unless in extreme cases, to vote the salaries of Ministers 
who have been constitutionally created by the President 
and Senate. The expediency of establishing the mission 
was one question, which has already been decided by the 
competent authority: when the appropriation bill shall 
come before us, we will be called upon to decide another 
and a very different question. Richard C. Anderson and 
John Sergeant have been regularly nominated by the 
United States, to be Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary ‘to the Assembly of American nations at 
Panama.” The Senate, after long and solemn delibera- 
tion, have advised and consented to their appointment. 
These Ministers have then been created—they have been 
called into existence under the authority of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, That venerated instrument de- 
_ chives, that the President ‘¢ shall have power, by and with 
‘the advice and congent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
“ provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur : 
“and he shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and 
t consent of the Senate,shall appoint, Ambassadors, other 
“public Ministers, and Consuls, Judges of the Supreme 
“Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose 
“appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
fand which shall be established by law.” What then 
will be the question upon the appropriation bill? In order 
to enable our Ministers to proceed upon their mission, the 
President has asked us to grant the necessary appropria- 
tion. Shall we incur the responsibility of refusing? Shall 
` we thus defeat the mission which has already been estab- 
Ushed by the only competent constitutional authorities? 
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This House have, without doubt, the physical power te 
refuse the appropriation, and they possess the same power 
to withhold his salary fromthe President of the United 
States. The true question is, what is the nature.of our 
constitutional obligation? -Are we not morally bound to 
pay the salaries given by existing laws to every officer ‘of 
the Government? By the act of the first May, 1810, the 
out-fit and the salary to be allowed by the President to 
Foreign Ministers are established. Such Ministers have 
been regularly appointed to attend the Congress at Pana- 
ma. What right then have we to refuse to appropriate the 
salariés which they have a right to receive, under the ex- 
isting laws of the land? : 

I admit there may be extreme cases,. in’ which this. 
House would be justified in withholding such an appro- 
“The safety of the People is the supreme 
law.” If, therefore, we should believe any mission to 
be dangerous, either to the existence or to the liberties of 
this country, necessity would justify usin breaking the let- 
ter to preserve the spirit of the Constitution. The same 
necessity would equally justify us in refusing to grant to 
the President his salary, in certain extreme cases, which 
might easily be imagined. x í 

But how far would your utmost power extend? Can 
you re-judge the determination of the President and Se- 
nate, and destroy the officers which they have created ? 
Might not the President immediately send these Ministers 
to Panama ; and, if he did, would not their acts be valid ? 
lt is certain, if they should go, they run the risk of never 
receiving a salary ; but still they might act as Plenipoten- 
tiaries. By withholding the salary of the President, yow 
cannot withhold from him the power ; neither can you, by" 
refusing to appropriate for this mission, deprive the Mis- 
nisters of their authority. It is beyond your control to: 
make them cease to be Ministers. 

The constitutional obligation to provide fora Minister,. 
is, equally strong as that to carry into effect a treaty. It 
is true, the evils which may flow from your refusal may 
be greater in the one case than in the other. Ifyou re- 
fuse to appropriate for a treaty, you violate the faith of the 
country to a foreign nation. Youdono more, however, 
than omit to provide for the execution of an instrument 

which is declared by the Constitution to be the supreme 
law of the land. Inthe case which will be presented to 
you by the appropriation bill, is the nature of your obliga- 
tion different? I think not. The power to create the 
Minister is contained in the same clause of the Constitu- 
tion with that to make the treaty. They are powers of 
the same nature. The one is absolutely necessary to car- 
ry the other into effect. You cannot negotiate treaties 
without Ministers. They are the means by which the 
treaty-making power is brought into action. You are, 
therefore, under the same moral obligation to appropriate 
money to discharge the salary of a Minister, that- you 
would be to carry a treaty into effect. 

If you ask me for authority to cstablish these princi- 
ples, I can refer you to the opinion of the first President 
of the United States—the immortal Father of his Country 
—who, in my humble judgment, possessed more practical 
wisdom, more political foresight, and more useful consti- 
tutional knowledge, than all his successors. 

I have thus, I think, established the position, that gen- 
tlemen who vote for the amendments now before the 
committee, even if they should not prevail, may, with- 
out inconsistency, give their support to the appropria- 
tion bill. 

I shall now proceed to the discussion of the proposed 
amendments ; and, I must confess, 1 do not much admire 
their phraseology. I am far from thinking them the most 
happy specimen of the style of my friend from Delaware, 
(Mr. McLanz.) ‘They would be better, if they were 
much shorter; but, for every substantial purpose, they - 
meet my most cordial approbation. What are the two 
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principles which they. contain?) They declare, as the 
opinion of this House, that the Ministers which we shall 
send to Panama, ‘ought not to receive authority to enter 
jato any alliance, offensive or defensive, with the South- 


: ern’ Republics, or even to negotiate upon the subject; 


neither ought they to be instructed to pledge this Go- 
vernment to maintain, by force, the principle, that no part 
of the American continent shall henceforward be subject 
to:cdlonization by any European Power. Their founda- 
tien tests upon the: long and the well-settled. maxim of 
the policy ofthis.country—that we should avoid entangling 
alliances with all nations. 

What objections have been urged against these amend- 
ments? The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. WEB- 
sTER) has contended that, if they should prevail, they will 
violate. the constitutional’ power of the Executive, and 
will virtually amount to instructions from this House to our 
Ministers. ‘Tam at a loss to conceive how he will support 
this position. If the President had simply demanded from 
us an appropriation to carry the mission into effect, and 
such amendments had been offered to the bill, the objec- 
tion would have been conclusive. 

The true state of the question before the committee 
will, of itself, obviate this difficulty. 
sent two messages to this House ; in the one, he asks for 
our opinion concerning the expediency of the mission, 
and, inthe other, for an appropriation to carry it into ef- 


fect. The first message was referred to the Committee of | 


Foreign Relations, who bave reported in favor of the ex- 
pediency. of the measure ; and the second to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, who have reported an appropri- 
ation bill. Itis the-report of the Committee of Foreign 


Relations which is now before this committee. The Pre-| with pleasure. 


sident should have been content with the appropriation 
alone. He and his friends ought not to have desired to 
obtain the opinion of this House, and thus to shelter them- 
selves from the responsibility under our authority. They, 
however, have thought differently. ‘The President, m 
his message, has detailed the objects of the mission ; and 
‘the Committee of Foreign Relations have submitted to 
usan elaborate report approving of the whole of them, 
in the strongest and most general terms. Are this House 
obliged either to applaud or condemn the whole? Have 
they not the power to exercise their discretion? Must 
they declare either that all the objects. of the mission are 
proper, or that they.are all improper? If we have a dis- 
erection, which I think cannot be denied, we have the 
power to. discriminate. . We have the power of approving 
a partofthereport of the Committee of Foreign Relations, 
and condemning the remainder. ‘These amendments pro- 
ceed no further. The resolution before the committee, 
when amended and adopted, will be neither more nor less 
than a simple opinion of this House, upon a subject which 
has been regularly brought before it for determination. 
By what logic the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Wessrer) will beable to prove that such a resolution will 
beah instruction from this House to our Minister, I am 
utterly unable to comprehend. 

This: House has always exercised the power of ex- 
pressing. its: apinion upon great political questions, whe- 
ther of a foreign or domestic nature, by means of reso- 
lutions. . Until: this debate commenced, nobody ever 
though that- such a. course was an improper interference 
with the prerogatives of the Executive. A new era must 
have commenced, or- such a doctrine would not be sup- 


-ported. , : 


“cif these amendments should prevail, the mission will 
still go'to Panama-free:and ‘unrestricted. The President, 
inframning’ his instructions, will giveto the opinion of this 
Housé so: much weight, as, in his judgment, it deserves. 
Me will be at liberty to disregard it altogether, if he thinks 
proper." This alleged attempt upon the part of the friends 


The President has | 
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of the. amendment, tódnstruct-our Ministers, has not the 
least foundation in facti 9° | pe Lads 

I now come to a question of great importance in. this 
discussion. Does the information before the House jus- 
tify the proposed amendments, and render them necessa- 
ry ? or, are they mere abstract propositions; in no manner 
connected with the subject? ` 1 have never been more 
mistaken if I shall not be able to demonstrate, that, from 
the uniform course of policy which’has-been pursued by 
the present Administration, they are already committed 
to such an extent that it will be exceedingly difficult for 


them to-retrace their steps and extricate themselves with- 


out giving just cause of offence to the Southern Repub- 
lics. In my opinion, a crisis has now arrived, in which 
it is the duty of this House to take a firm ‘stand in fa- 
vor of the ancient and the approved policy of the country. 
We should proclaim to the world, that it is our deter- 
mination. to preserve peace, commerce, and friendship, | 
« with-all nations, and to form entangling alliances with f 
“pone.” A 

It will here be necessary to take a short historical view 
of our relations with the Southern Republics. Within 


| the last few years, we have seen in this Hemisphere; se- i 
ven new Republics emerging from the chaos of Spanish `. 


Colonial despotism. The whole American People be- 
| held this cheering spectacle with heart-felt satisfaction. 
| We watched their progress with the most intense anxie- 

ty, and, marching in the van of nations, we first declared 
them to be free, sovereign, and independent. This dë- 


the most glorious events in our annals, Jt was made on 
the fourth of May, 1822, and all hailed it with pride, and .. 
In the Summer of 1823, the Holy AMi» 
ance, at the request of Spain, were called upon to:assist 
in subjugating, what she was pleased to call her revolted ; 
colonics. ‘The most serious apprehensions were then et- 
tertained, that an unholy crusade wasto be proclaimed 
"against the cause of liberty and Republican Government, © 
‘wherever they existed over the whole earth, In: this ` 
| alarming posture of affairs, did we give any pledge'to 
‘foreign nations? Did we commit the faith of the coun- . 
try to all, or any of the Southern Republics? Certainly 
not. We maintained the same independent position 
which we had always occupied in. our relations with’ fo- 
reign nations. The celebrated message of Mr. Monroe, 
of December 2d, 1823, announced to the Holy Alliance, 
and to the world, that we could not view with indier 
ence the hostile interposition of any European power 
against the independence of. the Southern Republics; 
| but would consider such an attempt as dangerous to 
our own peace and safety. This declaration was. fe- 
| echoed by millions of freemen. It was received with 
| enthusiasm in every part of the Union. - It answered the 
| purpose for which it was intended, and the danger 
| which then threatened the. Southern Republics has since - 
passed away. ie, tod i 
| ‘This declaration contained no pledge to any foreign Go- 
vernment. It left us perfectly free : but ir has since been 
| converted into such pledge by the present Administration; 
and, although they have not framed formal alliances with 
the Southern Republics, yet they have committed the 
country in honor to an alarming extent. ; 
The present Secretary of State has always been anen- - 
thusiast in favor of the Southern Republics.” He hasgonė | 
to such extremities in- their cause, that, in this particular, | 
prudent men would feel disposed to compliment his heart. | 
at the expense of his understanding. ` Phave no doubt his 
conduct has proceeded from the ardor of his‘nature in the | 
cause of liberty ; and, thereforc, I shall be thie last man to 
Visit it with censure. ; 
From the date of the message of Mro Monroe, until the 
| present Administration came into power, we have never 
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heard that any attempt was made to convert itintoa pled; re | 
to any of ‘the Southern Republics. No sooner had the 
present Secretary. taken possession of the chair of State, 


‘than our policy was- changed. Mr. Poinsett was sent as 


Minister to Mexico, to obtain.a commercial treaty from. 
that Government. ` In his instructions, which bear date on 


` the. 25th of March, 1825, and which were never commu- 


nicated either to the Senate or to this. House, until the 
30th of March, he was directed to impress the principles of 


- Mr. Monroe’s message upon the Government of the United 


Mexican ‘States. He was also: instructed to urge upon 


, that Government ‘‘the utility and expediency of asserting 


` the same principles on all. proper occasions.” 


Was not 
this a direct departure from the course which the former 
Administration had pursued? ...Aré not these instructions 
substantially to this effect ?). We wish to enter into a treaty 
of commerce with you : we have detetmined that no Eu- 
ropean Power shal interfere between any of the Southern 
Republics and Spain, in their. war for independence ; nor 
shall they attempt to colonize any part of this continent: 
we; therefore, urgé you to.act in concert with us in as. 
serting the.same principles. The truth is, the Secretary 
evidently.considered it as a pledge, and sent it forth as 
such to foreign nations. How was it understood by Mex- 
ico?» During the last Summer, it was apprehended by 
that Government that France was about to invade the 
Island of Cuba. We were then instantly called upon to 
redeem our pledge, and protect that Island against the 
flect and army of France. On this occasion did the Se- 
eretary attempt, either directly or indirectly, to deny the 
existence ‘of such a pledge to Mexico ? On the contrary, 
in his letter to Mr. Poinsett, of the 9th of November last, 


he expreasly recognises our obligation, and leaves the 


Mexican Government to infer what we would have done 
had the contingency happened, froma despatch which he 
had sent to the American Minister at Paris. This despatch 
contained an express declaration that the Government of 
the United States could not consent to the occupation of 


the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico by any other European 


Power than Spain, under any contingency. Was not this 
a formal recognition of the pledge, on the part ef our Ex- 
ecutive? But is this all? No; very far from it. Itis 
unnecessary again to repeat the strong language of Mr. 
Poinsett to the Ministers of Mexico upon this subject, 
which has been so often repeated on this floor, It is so 
clear and conclusive a pledge that, with respect to it, 
there can be no mistake or misapprehension. This language 
was communicated, to Mr. Clay, in the letter of the 28th 
of September. That gentleman, when called upon by 
this House for his answer, informed us that none had been 
transmitted. . He has since discovered that he was mista- 
ken, and has transmitted us the answer to Mr. Poinsett’s 
letter, which had been accidentally overlooked. Does 


© this letter of Mr. Clay disapprove the declaration of Mr. 


anette 


Poinsett to the Mexican Government ? We know that it 
doesnot, An implied assent is as strong as an express as- 
sent. Mr. Poinsett, from his instructions, and trom the 
whole correspondence, stands completely justified before 
his country for the declarations. he has made. In this 
manner our country, so far as it can be committed by the 
Administration, has been pledged to Mexico to pursuc the 
course. of policy which I have endeavored to delineate. 
How shall we extricate ourselves from these obligations 
to Mexico? Shall we say tọ them : true it is, we have 
attempted to obtain from you “the same commercial privi- 
leges which you are willing to grant to the other Repub- 
lics of this continent, by declaring to you that we form a 
part of what is called the great American system, and that 
we are pledged to maintain your independence by war, if 
that should become necessary, “and to bear the brunt of 


7 the contest.” True it is we know in what manner you 


understood our declarations, and we have expressly recog- 
nized your construction, by dectaring our determination ! 


.€ putes and differences.” 


to carry it into effect against France, if she should attempt. 
to invade the Island. of Cuba. Trae itis, that when the 
nature of the pledge was distinctly. brought home to our: 
Government by. Mr. Poinsett, we never whispered. a.word 
against its binding force. But yet you were entirely mis- 


taken in its nature. Mr. Clay, whilst the House of Re- 


presentatives had the subject under debate, has declared, 
that it was a pledge, not to you, but to ourselves- and our’ 
posterity. “You have, therefore, no interest whatever in 
this pledge, and we can release ourselves from it as soon 
as we shall think proper. er ee us, 
1 ask if any man of honor, after he had commited:hims 
self to his neighbor in this manner, and had thus attempt 


‘ed to obtain an advantage from him, could afterwards say; 


without forfeiting his character, Imerely pledged myself to 
myself. Tcan, and will, redeem myself from my pledge ; 
and you must suffer the loss and the disappointment. 

In my opinion, the friends of the Administration on this 
floor ought to be most anxious that these amendments 
should prevail. € 
the President at Panama. He could then say with propri- 
ety, that, whatever might have been his own inclination in 
relation to this pledge, the House of Representatives had 
declared it: should never have their sanction. > © «| 

I think, sir, I have already shown, that the documents 
upon our table contain suffident reasons for the adoption 
ofthese amendments. But Ishall not rest here. 1 will 
proceed to another most important branch of the subject. 
In the first place, however, it will be necessary to present 
before the committee a view of the precise character. of 
the Congress of Panama. Itis certainly not difficult to 
understand its nature ; but, in my judgment, it has not yet 
been correctly explained. If you would look for its true: 
character, you must examine the treaties to which it owes. 
its existence. They form a’perpetual alliance, offensive: 
and defensive, in peace and in war, between those Repub- 


lics who are parties to them. They create, to use their. 


own language, “a perpetual union, league, and confeder- 
ation.” The Congress of Panama will be composed. of 
Plenipotentiaries Bom all the Southern Republics, ‘for 
tthe purpose ofestablishing, on a-more solid basis, the in- 
“ timate relations which should exist between them all, in- 
“‘dividually and collectively, and that it may serve as acoun- 
“cil in great events, as a point of union in common danger, 
“as a faithful interpreter of public treaties when difficulties 
* may arise, and as an arbitrator and conciliator in their dis- 
It appears, then, that the first 
object intended to be accomplished by the Congress of 
Panama is, to establish a strict and intimate alliance and 
union between all and each of the seven Republics which 
have freed themselves from the yoke of Spain. Should. 
this be accomplished, to the extent which they intend, I 
shall look upon the day of its consummation as the dark- 
est which this country will ever have beheld.” We shall 
then be compelled either ta become a member of the Con- 
federacy or stand alone upon this continent against seven 
independent and powerful nations. If. for the preserva- 
tion of the honor or the interest of the American People, 
we shall be compelled to go to war with one of these Re- 
publics, the whole continent of America, South of ourown 
territory, will be marshalled in hostile array against us. 
War with one must be war with all. Such an alliance may 
not be so dangerous to our liberties as a league between 
monarchs ; but, the calm of despotism, however dreadful 
it may be to the subjects of the despot, does not present 
to foreign nations the same terrors that would be present- , 
ed by aconfederation of young, and vigorous, and ambi- 
tious Republics. f trust in God that the Ministers who-may, 
be sent to Panama will be instructed to use their best ex, 
ertions to break up this Congress. With whatever favor 
it may now be regarded by the American People, the time, 
will come, ere long, when it will be looked upon as an ob- 
ject of jealousy and apprehension. Ifthis Congress should 


They. would be the best justification. of . 
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his message can ëntertain á doubt on the subject.” And, 
yet, his friends in this Hoùse say there is no cause for 
alarm; there is no necessity for adopting the amendments 
if we did, they would show a want of proper confidence in, 
the Executive. I should have been glad if my friend from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Evenerr) had given us any explana- 
tion of this part of his Message in his Report. He has not 
thought proper to do so, but has ingeniously passed it 
over without comment. Is it not, then, necessary to adopt 
these amendments, for the purpose of declaring that, in 
our opinion, the policy of Washington should still prevail ? 

There is still another forcible reason which may be urg- 
ed in favor of these amendments. Upon this part of the 
subject I shall be brief, as it has been fully discussed by 
others. When the Ministers of Mexico and Colombia in- 
vited us to send Representatives to the Congress of Pana- 
ma, they explicitly stated the subjects in the discussion of 
which it was expected our Ministers would take a part. 
We were distinctly told that “one of the subjects which 
« will occupy the attention of the Congress will be the re- 
«e sistance or opposition to the interference of any neutral 
“nation in the question and war of independence between 
«c the new Powers of the Continent and Spain,” and ‘the 
other, the opposition to colonization in America by the 
European Powers.” These were to be “ the two principat 
subjects ,” and our Government was informed that it was 
expected their Ministers should be furnished with “ ex- 
press instructions in their credentials” upon these two 
principal questions. It is true, that both the Ministers 
from Mexico and Colombia declared they did not wish- ; 
this Government to compromit its neutrality by taking ` 
part in those discussions which related to the war then iY 
existence between them and Spain. In discussing this 
part of the case, the gentleman from Louisiana , Mr. Brent) ° 
has fallen into a great mistake. He has exclaimed—has, 
not the President declared that our neutral relations shall | 
not be affected ? True, he has, and, therefore, on. that: 
subject, I feel no apprehension. But can any person pre- 
tend that it would compromit our neutrality to enter into 
an eventual alliance with these Republics, not to take ef- < 
fect unless some other European Power should interfere - 
against their independence ? Tt is clear, if we do not en- 
gage in the existing contest we would not violate our neu- 
trality by becoming parties to such a treaty. This dis- 
tinction is expressly taken by the Ministers of Mexico and 
Colombia themselves. Has the President any where de- 
clared that he will take no measures for the purpose of 
making such an eventual alliance as I have mentioned ? 
In his message to the Senate, he has stated that’ “ it will 
«che seen that the United States neither intend, nor are ex- 
« pected, to take part in any deliberations of a belligerent 
«e character ; that the motive of their attendance is neither 
“to contract alliances nor to engage inany undertaking or 
*¢ project importing hostility to any other nation.” This ~ 
language plainly refers to such an alliance as would affect 
our neutral character, and to no other ; and Ihave leoked 
in vain for any part of the message to the House, from 
which a different inference could be deduced. 

In the letter of the Secretary of State, by which the in- 
vitation was accepted, ** whilst, he declares. that our Mi- 
* nisters will not be authorize) to enter upon any. delibera- 
‘tions, or to cofcur in any acts inconsistent with the pre- 
“+ sent neutral position of the United States, and its obliga- 
“tions, they will be fully empoiwered and instructed upon alt 
«s questions likely to avis» ‘Congress on subjects im which | 
« the nations of America have a common Ù nierest.” The ac- 
Ceptance of the invitation is in the most general terms. 
Out Ministers (says the Secretary) will be authorized to 
discuss, and will be instructed upon, every question, except 
those which may affect our present neutrality. Are the 
committee, then, prepared to say that our Ministers to Pa- 
nama shall ‘enter into negotiations concerning such an | 


@ecomplish the purpose: for which it has been convened, 
‘our hope must then be, that it will share the fate of nearly 
all the confederacies which have ever existed. Our Mi- 
nisters should warn them by the examples of history, by 
the precepts of Washington, to avoid entangling alliances 
with each other. ‘They should admonish them of the dan- 
ger of jealousy and civil war. They should tell them that 
h & league, instead of being their protection, might be- 
their ruin. . E 
is clear tomy mind, from the documents in our pos- 
session, that the President, in balancing the difficulties of 
our situation, thought it better this country should incur 
the danger of becoming eventually a party to this alliance, 
than stand alone. He ‘must have foreseen, and it is 
evident he did foresee, that this Government, whatever 
might be its intention by sending Ministers to the Congress 
of Panama, would be insensibly drawn into the Confedera- 
tion ; that the Congress, from the nature of the objects to 
which its attention will be directed, must be perpetual. 
After the alliance shall have been completely. formed, it 
will remain as the council in great events, and the point of 
union in common danger for the Confederacy. I am free 
to admit, that, in my opinion, it will not be an assembly of 
Sovereign States, like our oldConfederation. Its powers, 
however, are more than merely diplomatic. It possesses 
judicial authority to fix the construction and decide upon 
the true meaning of public treaties between members of 
‘the Confederacy. It will also be the arbitrator in all dis- 
putes and difficulties which may arise. Whether it will 
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ance with them. And ‘has it come to this? 
-enough to have abandoned the principles of that immortal 
“man, without attempting, by ingenuity, to turn them in 
vdirect ‘opposition to their plain and palpable meaning? ` T 
„donot wish to..cast any reflections upon the character of 
the.present President... I’bélieve him to be a great states- 
man and, perhaps, as well versed in the theory of diplo- 
macy as any-man-now living. “I must, however, be per- 
mitted to.say, that he has attempted to explain away the 
principles ofthe Farewell Address. No man who reads 
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eventual alliance as the Ministers from Mexico.and Colom- 
bia have suggested:? If they are not, they will adopt the 
amendments proposed. : we" y 

We are still told we should have confidence in the Bx- 
ecutive, and it would show a want of sufficient confidence 
in that branch of the Government, to adopt the amend- 


ments. On this subject I agree with the gentleman from | 


Virginia, (Mr. Rives) that this is no case for confidence. 
What, sir, confidence against the record and the doca- 
ments before you? When they speak one language, are 
you to believe they intend another? i . : 
But there are other circumstances connected with this 
question, which have deprived me of any ground for con- 
fidence, in relation to this particular subject. The invi- 
tation to attend the Congress of Panama was.accepted by 
the Executive but six days before the meeting of Con- 
gress. Iputit to every gentleman who now hears me, 
what ought to have been their conduct? Ought not the 
President to have waited. for the meeting of the Senate, 
and taken the opinion of his constitutional advisers ? Itis 
admitted by all to. have been a decision of great novelty, 
and of vast importance ; why, then, did he choose at once 
to rush. into the arms of our new allies, rather than wait the 
brief space of six days? His immediate predecessor did 
not pursue auch a course. He had established a memora- 
ble precedent, which should have been followed on this 
occasion. When he thought the time had arrived to re- 
cognise the independence of the Southern Republics, he 


first asked an appropriation, to enable him to send Mis- 


‘ters to them ; and thus he obtained the fairand unbiased 
opinion of Congress. Why was notthis salutary example 
followed ? What does the precipitancy of the present 
Administration argue? What might an enemy infer from 
their conduct? Might he not say that, believing it to be 
a subject which would arouse the best feelings of the 
American People, they wished to appropriate to them- 
selves all the popularity and glory of the mission ; that 
they could thus commit the country to such an extent, 
that the Senate would not dare to resist their application ? 
Ifsuch were their intention, they have been mistaken. 


‘True it is, they have so far committed the country, and cx- 
cited the expectation of the new Republics, that it would 
now be much more impolitic for us not to go to the Con- 
gress of Panama than to go; yet the Senate have so re- 
strained the ardor of the Executive as to deprive the mis- 


gion of much of its danger. 

When I look to that venerable body, I cannot sufficient- 
ly admire the wisdom of our ancestors, in placing them as 
acheck upon the conduct of the Executive. I most sin- 
éerely believe, if this mission had gone to Panama, with 
the powers at first contemplated, the country would, ere 
this, have been dangerously committed to the Southern 
Republics. The Scpate are entitled to the praise of hav- 
ing taken the sting from it, and having rendered it com- 
paratively harmless, 
~ The President, in his message to the Senate, has de- 
clared that he deemed it to be within the constitutional 
competence of the Executive to send Ministers to Panama. 
He applied to the Senate, not because he thought their 

; sanction necessary, not because he believed he could net 
act without it, but because he wished to evince a proper 
degree of deference for their opinion. 

This, it appears to me, is an assumption of power on the 
‘part of the Executive, unknown to the Constitution. That 
instrument makes it his duty “to give Congress, from 
tme to time, information of the state of the Union.” 
‘From this duty results his power of sending agents abroad, 
merely for the purpose of obtaining information. This 
“power has been often exercised. But, by what authority 

othe President could claim the right of sending Plenipo- 
tentiaries to Panama, without the consent of the Senate, 
“Lam utterly at a loss to determine. 
‘There is another reason, which has shaken my confi- 
Vox, H.—158 


invasion of that island by Mexico and Colombia. 


dence in the Executive, so far as respects this mission. 
The Senate were anxious to discuss this measure with open 
doors. 
form them, whether the publication of the documents ne- 
cessary to be referred to in debate, would be prejudicial 
to existing negotiations. 
confidence upon the proceedings, and held them bound to 
secrecy fast as the grasp of death... But no sooner had the 
Senate decided the question, than he himself published 
to the world these very documents, and accompanied 
them by a message, which is, in fact, but an answer to the 


They, therefore, requested the President.to in- 


He, however, fixed the seal of 


report of the Committee of Foreign Relations to the Sen- 
ate. The reply is thus made to precede the argument. 
And thus it was expected first to seize upon the feelings - 
of the People of the United States, and get them commit- 
ted against the Senate. It is not for me to say this con- 
duct was wrong ; but I know, if I were a Senator, I should 
feel it most sensibly. In this reply, whenever the argu- 
ment of the Committee of Foreign Relations. was unan- 
swerable, the President changed his ground, and present- 
ed the matter to the House in an aspect entirely different. 
I shall present an example before the committce, to il- 
lustrate this position. 

. The President, in his message to the Senate, distinctly 
stated, that one object which he had in view in accepting 
the invitation, was to influence the Southern nations to 
change their political constitutions in regard: to their es- 
tablished religion, and to introduce universal toleration. 
From the state of public opinion in those countries, an 
atterant of this nature would spread one universal flame 
over the whole Southern Continent. With whatever jus- 
tice the enemies of the Catholic religion may say it-has 
been a scourge to liberty in other countries, it has cer- 
tainly been a blessing to the Southern Republics. Its 
Ministers, so far from having set themselves in array ` 
agaiust the principles of liberty, took a leading and an 
efficient part in accomplishing the Revolution.. This as- 
sertion is true, in its utmost extent, in relation to Mexico. 
The President, having discovered the danger of such an 
interference, at the present time, very prudently changed _ 
his attitude in his message to this House, and now only, in- 
tends to ask, at Panama, what I feel confident all the na- 
tions will grant, without the least difficulty—the liberty 
to our own citizens, while they reside within any of the 
Republics, of worshipping their God according to the die- 
tates of their own conscience. 

I come, now, to speak of a subject deeply interesting 
to my own constituents, and to the State which I have the 
honor, in part, to represent, as well as the rest of the 
Union. We have often been told, as an argument against 
these amendments, that they imply a want of confidence 
inthe Executive. Judging from their conduct in relation 
to the Island of Cuba, I am justified in declaring, that my 
confidence in them is shaken, in every thing which re- 
gards the Southern Republics. England and France 
have been warned by our Government, in the most so- 
lemn and formal manner, that we could not consent to 
the occupation of that island by any other European Pow- 
er than Spain, under any contingency whatever. Ought 
not the same course to have been pursued towards the 
South American Republics? The reasons for adopting 
this policy, as I shall presently show, are at least as strong 
in the one case as in the other; but, yet, the documents 
prove that the Cabinet had arrived ata different conclu- 
sion. Fromthem, it is evident, that our Government did 
not intend to interfere for the purpose of preventing an 
Mr. 
Clay, in his letter of December last, to the Ministers ‘of 
these two nations, requested, only, that their invasion of 
Cuba might be suspended until the result of our interfer- 
ence in their favor with the European Powers should be 
ascertained. Inhisletterto Mr. Middleton, our Minister 
at St, Petersburg, dated in May last, which he read to the 
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ts of Mexico and-Colombia, he entered into along 
«argument to justify an invasion of that island by those Re- 
publics, in case Spain should prove obstinate, and not re- 
cognize their ind dence. 1 will not trouble the com- 
` mittee by reading this despatch to them, as it is in the 
hands of : : 


ember. PO 
mportance of the Island of Cuba to the Peo- 
ited: States, may not be generally known. 
merce of this Island is of immense value, parti- 
tothe agricultural and navigating interests of the 
intry: Its importance has been rapidly increasing for 
a number of years. To the Middle, or grain-growing 
‘States, this commerce is almost indispensable. The ag- 
‘®regate value of goods, wares, and merchandise, the 
growth, produce, and manufacture, of the United States, 
exported annually to that island, now exceeds three mil- 
jions and a half of dollars. Of this amount, more than the 
one-third consists of the two articles of pork and flour. 
"The chief of the other prodacts of domestic origin are fish, 
fish-oil, spermaceti_ candles, timber, beef, butter, and 
cheese, rice, tallow candles, and. soap. Our principal 
imports from that island are, ‘coffee, sugar, and molasses, 
articles which may almost be considered necessaries of life. 
The whole amount of our exports to it, foreign and do- 
mestic, is nearly six millions, and our imports nearly eight 
millions of dollars. The articles which constitute the me- 
dium of this commerce, are both bulky and ponderous, 
and their transportation employs. a large portion of our 
- Foreign tonnage. More than the one-seventh of the whole 
. tonnage, engaged in foreign trade, which entered the 
orts of the United States during the year ending the last 
dey of September, 1824, came from Cuba ; and but little 
ees than that 


ess proportion of the tonnage employed in our 
export trades sailed for that Island. Its commerce is, at 
present, more valuable to the United States, than that of 
all the Southern Republics united. How, then, can the 
‘American People ever agree that this island shall be in- 
vaded by Colombia and Mexico, and pass under their do- 
minion? Ought we not to avert its impending fate, if 
possible? ‘The vast and fertile regions of Mexico and 
Colombia will produce, in abundance, nearly all the arti- 
cles with which we now supply Cuba, Wit should be re- 
“wolutionized, and become an integral part of either of 
these Republics, the fate of this portion of our trade would 
‘gt‘oncée be sealed. Disguise the fact as we may, Mexico 
js destined to become our rival. She already feelsit and 
ws it. She already looks to war Between us and the 
: Republics: “When our Minister told her Pleni- 
“potentiaries that the power she desired to preserve of 
“granting. privileges to the Southern Republics which she 
Wished to deny to,us, would be useless to her, on account 
of our existing ‘treaties with them, they hastily remarked, 
that war would dissolve -all treaties. Shall we, then, 


ees, 


nd Florida. The report of our Committee of 
“Foreign Relations truly says, ‘* that the Moro may be re- 
$t garded asa “fortress at the mouth of the Mississippi.” 
|, Any Power in possession of this Island, even with a small 
naval forge, could hermetically seal the mouth of the 
Mississippi. | Thus, ‘the vast agricultural productions of 
“that valley, which is drained by the father of rivers, might 
~be deprived of the channel which nature: intended for 
ssage. A large portion of the People of the State, 


‘óne of whose Representatives Iam, find their way to 
market by the Mississippi. -For this reason J feel particu- 


Jarly interested: in this part of ‘the subject. The great 
Jaw of self-preservation, which is equally binding on indi- 


viduals and nations, commands. us, if wë- cannot: obtain 
possession of this island ourselves, not to suffer it’ to pass 
from Spain, under whose dominion it will be ‘harmless. 
And yet our Government have never. even protested ~ 
against its invasion by Mexico and Colombia. 00 - 
There is still another view of the subject in relation to 
this island, which demands particular attention. Let us ` 
for a moment look at the spectacle which it will proba-. ; 
bly present, in case Mexico and Colombia should attempt 
to revolutionize it. “Have they not always marched under - 
the standard of universal emancipation? Have they not - 
always conquered by proclaiming liberty to the slave? - 
In the present condition of this island, what will-be the 
probable consequence? A servile war, which, Imevery 
age, has been the most barbarous and destructive ; and 
which spares neither age nor sex. Revenge, urged. on | 
by cruelty and ignorance, would desolate the land. The | 
dreadful scenes of St, Domingo would again be presented: 
to our view, and would again be acted almost within sight 
of our own ‘shores. Cuba would be a vast magazine in 
the vicinity of the Southern States, whose explosion would ` 
be dangerous to their tranquillity and peace. fie 
Permit me here, Mr. Chairman, for a moment, to speak 
upon a subject, to which I have never before adverted 
upon this floor, and to which, I trust, E may never again 
have occasion to adyert. I mean the subject of slavery; { 
I believe it to be a great political, and a great moral èvit: "| 
I thank God, my lot has been cast in a State where it doés 
not exist. . But while I entertain these opinions, ‘I know. 
it is an evil at present without a remedy. It has been'a. ` 
curse entailed upon us by that nation which now makes‘it 
a subject of reproach to our institutions. It is, however, 
one of those moral:evils, from which it is impossible forts. 
to escape, without the introduction of evils: infinitely’: 
greater. There are portions of this Uuion, in which, if» 
you emancipate your slaves, they will become-mastets., < 
There can be no middle course. Is there any mania- 
this Union who could, for one moment, indulge the hor... 
rid idea of abolishing slavery, by the massacre of the high- 
minded, and the chivalrous race of men in the: South? 
I trust there is not one. For my own part would, with: ` 
out hesitation, buckle on my knapsack, and march in com: 
pany with my friend from Massachusetts. (Mr. Evrrsrt) 
in defence of their cause. E Es 
Lam willing to consider slavery as a question entirely 
domestic, and leave it to those States in which'it: exists, 
The Constitution of the United States shall be my tule of 
conduct upon this subject. I have good reason to believe, 
that the honest, but mistaken attempts of philanthropists, 
have done much injury to the slaves themselves. ` These 
attempts generally reach the ears of the slave, and whilst 
they inspire him with false hopes of liberty, and thus 
make him disobedient, and discontented with his condi. 
tion, they compel the master to use more severity, than 
would otherwise have been necessary. a 
i think 1 have shown we are-deeply interested in every 
thing which regards the fate of Cuba. `F do, therefore, 
most sincerely rejoice, that the President has recently ` 
changed his policy concerning that island. -He has, a 
length, come forward like a statesman, ‘and with true 
magnanimity has- corrected those’ errors into whieh he 
had previously fallen.” In his late message to the House, 
we hear no more of requesting Colombia and Mexico: to 
suspend their invasion, till the pleasure of Spain can Ve- 
known ; but he has told us distinctly, that, at the Congress 
of Panama, “all our efforts in reference. to this. interest - 
“will be to preserve the existing state of things, the trans. 
| “ quillity of the islands; and the peace and security of .. 
‘their inhabitants.” This declaration is the strangest © 
argument that could be urged, to- my mind, in favor. © 
the mission. roger . ce 
Upon a review of the whole matter, letus inquire what < 
will be the situation of out Ministers to Panama, if he < 
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‘amendments before the committee should not be adopted, 


Ti 


transmitting them to the Cabinet at Washington. If all 


and they shall pursué that course which the friends of /the allegations which have been made be true, they. will 


the Administration assure us they will be instructed to 
pursue. Let us fancy to ourselves the spectacle which 
must there be presented.: Let us suppose the first. sub- 
ject for the deliberation of the Congress to be the inva- 
sion of Cuba. Upon this occasion, the Representatives 
of the Southern Republics might, with propriety, address 
our Ministers in the following language : . Your Cabinet 
have justified our invasion of Cuba, in a despatch which 
they presented to the Russian Government and communi- 
cated to us: they asked, that the invasion might be. sus- 
pended, until it could be ascertained- whether Spain would 
acknowledge our independence ; we have complied with 
their request, and we now know, from unquestionable 
authority, that Spain still continues obstinate ; we wish 
immediately to invade that island, and trust, if you have 
not determined to assist us in the contest, that you will, at 
least, accompany us with your sympathy and good wishes. 
What will be the only answer which our Ministers can 
give to such a request? 'Fhey must say, we cannot deny 
the truth of your assertions; but the Cabinet of Washing- 
ton have recently determined to change their palicy in 
regard to this island, -The President, ina late message to 
the Mouse of Representatives, has expressed. his determi- 
nation that all our efforts shall be exerted to preserve this 
island under the dominion of Spain ; and we can never 
consent that you shall set a hostile foot upon it. Will 
aot this change of policy at once produce disappointment 
and jealousy towards us, among the Southern Republics ? 
Ought not the President to desire a resolution of this 
House to justify his intended course, in relation to this 
island, at the Congress of Panama ? , 
Let us now suppose that the nest subject which will 
ocsupy the attention of the Congress may be a concert or 
alliance between us and the Southern Republics, for the 
purpose of preventing the hostile interference of any Eu- 
ropean Power against their independence, and against the 
colonization of any part of this continent. These were 
the two principal subjects which they expected our Min- 
isters to discuss at Panama. They have so stated in their 
invitation, and our Secretary of State has accepted it in 
the most general terms. -Ie has informed them that our 
Ministers should be fully instructed upon every question 
likely to arise, except such as might interfere with our 
present neutrality. In addition to this promise, our Min- 
ister to Mexico has declared to them, 


brunt of the contest. 
what they have to say upon this subject, they will be com- | 


ty to enter Into any negotiation or discussion. 
the Southam Republics justly complain, that our Cabi- 
net has made a promise to the ear and broken it to the | 


| sense? If our Executive has determined upon this course, 


as I trust he has, would it not be wise, and politic, and 


| proper, that he should be sustained by the House of Re- 


presentatives ? 


These amendments would be his best 
apology and best excuse for disappointing the just expec- 
tations of the Southern Republics. 

On the subject of preventing colonization in America, 
Thave a word to say. Would it not be a most wonderful 


- ‘stipulation for our Government to make, for example, with 


Chili, that we will not permit our own Territory to be in- 
vaded by a foreign nation > And yet, such is the nature 
of the engagement which the President evidently had in 
‘his:view. 

Tt would seem that this mission is to be still further di- 
verted from its original purpose. We are told it is to be 
‘merely “ consultative,” and that our Ministers will pos- 
&ess:no power, except that of Tecejving propositions, and 


that the United | for them 
States stood pledged to resist the hostile interference of| mation of their proceedings, 
any European nation against their independence, hy war, | Government. 
and, in that event, we should be compelled to bear the | tance. 
When our Ministers shall be asked | Would the Senators an 


pursuing an independent policy. 
ed us to national happiness and national glory. Let us 
never abandon it. 
to first principles, 
of Washington has not grown old. Union at home, and } 
independence of 
litical maxims. 

entangling alliances with none. 
of the amendments, 


have nothing to consult about, except the establishment ‘ 
of some new principles ofinternational law. It seéms we 
are about making an attempt to agree with the Southern 
Rebublics that “ free ships shall make free. goods,” and 
that private war upon thé ocean shall be abolished. Itis 
also our intention to fix the principles of public law be- 
tween us relative to blockades, ' 

As to blockades, I deny that there is any room for doubt 
in the law of nations. In relation to this subject, thereis . 
no principle unsettled. It is true, that both England and 
France, during their late struggle for existence, violated 
this law.. France declared a blockade against the whole 
island of Great Britain, and Great Britain retaliated by 
proclaiming the whole coast of France to be in a state of 
blockade. Neutral commerce suffered ; but both these 
Powers attempted to justify their conduct, not by the law 
of nations, but by the principles of retaliation and. self- 
defence. : 

In my opinion, we should not agree to abolish private | 
war upon the ocean. Waris, in itself, a great calamity ; 
but, when a nation is obliged to engage in it to defend her 
rights, it is mercy to carry it on with such vigor as to con- 
quer a speedy peace. Ifwe should ever be compelled to 
go to war with any one of the Southern nations, all the rest 
will be bound to enter into the contest against us.. It is 
only by privateering that we shall be able to annoy them 
along all their coasts, both on the Atlantic and Pacific. 
From the vast extent of their seaboard, the Navy of Eng- . 
land would not be sufficient to operate against them in 
every quarter. In the event of war, the hardy sons of 
the North, who have been accustomed to the perils of the 
sea, would rush out of their ports in privateers, and do 
them infinitely more injury than our whole Navy. 

if we could abolish privateering throughout the world, 
at the Congress of Panama, humanity would plead loudl: 
in its favor. That, however, is impossible. Whilst it 
will continue to exist between us and all other nations, E 
am unwilling to deprive this country of its most powerful 
means of annoyance against the Southern Republics. 

After all the explanations which have been made, if 
gentlemen are correct, the powers of our Ministers to Pae 
nama will be confined chiefly to two objects. The first 
to declare our good will towards the Southern Republics, 
and explain to them the reasons why we can do nothing 

; and the second, to get early and correct infor- 
and communicate it to this: 
This last object is one of great impor- 
We have good reason to be jealous of this league. 
d Consuls of Rome have suffered 


such a Confederacy to be established at the very gates. of 
pelled to declare, that, touching it, they have no authori- | the city ? 


May not} ble means. 


We should, if possible, dissolve it.by peacea- 
We have ourselves grown great by standing alone, and 
This path has conduct- 


It is time for us once more to go back į 
and declare tothe world that the policy | 


all foreign nations, ought to be our po-! 
Let us do good to all nations, but form 
These are the principles 
Should they prevail, the Adminis- 


tration will go to Panama with the confidence of the coun- 


try, and with a strong vote. 


This is certainly a matter of 


consequence, as we should endeavor to present a united 
front in all our intercourse with forcign nations. 


which his colleague (Mr. 
remarks, 


Mr. WURTS said: After joining in the protest with 
Bocuanan) had prefaced his 
it appeared to him that the order which should 


have been observed in acting on this subject had ‘been 
reversed. Instead of taking up the report of the Commit. 
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tee on Foreign Afft:rs, he was of opinion that it would 
have been a better atid more ‘business-like course to have 
| a> proceeded at once tothe consideration of the bill report- 
ed by the Committee.of Ways and Means, to make an ap- 
propriation to defray the expense of the proposed mis- 
i ‘after all, was the direct and broad question 
ömmittee must come : and be could disco- 
' d to result from an indirect and devious me- 
òf approaching it. It was true, the resolution re- 
sdpy the Committee on Foreign Affairs called upon 
the House, in express terms, to appropriate the funds 
requisite to sustain the mission; but, it was also true, that 
the appropriation must be made by bill, and not by re- 
solution; and, while a bill would bring the committee at 
once to a direct consideration of the expediency of the 
Yhission, it was now, by proposed amendments to what 
was called an abstract proposition, placed, in point of 
fact, and in point of order also, two removes from the 
ain question, and drawn unavoidably into the discus- 
sion of important constitutional principles. He was wil- 
‘ling, however, to take things as he found them, and to 
belicve that there were good reasons, to hin unknown, 
for pursuing a course that involved matter, not, in his 
judgment, necessarily or properly connected with the 
question of mission or no mission. 

When, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. W.) the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. McLanr) 
was first submitted, the inclination of my mind was in fa- 

yor/of it, Subsequent reflection, however, induces me 
to think that neither. it, nor the amendment offered to it 
by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rrvxs) should be 
adopted; in connexion with the resolution now before the 
‘committee. ‘Lo most, if not to all of the principles in- 
volved in. them, 1 am ready ‘to give my assent, taking 
them as abstract. propositions, distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, the question of appropriating money to de- 
fray the expense of an embassy, on the expediency of 
which the constitutional organs (the Executive and the 
Senate) have already decided. But, Sty neither of the 
proposed amendments can be regarded in that light. 
My colleague, to whom we have just been listening, 
assumes a different position as the basis of his argu- 
ment; but the gentleman fiom Virginia frankly admits 
that forms are nothing, and that. these amendments, if 
adopted, would, in fact, be moral. conditions annexed 
to the appropriation of the. money. . In truth, Sir, they 
cannot; under all thé cmcumstances, be understood in 
p other way i turn them as we will, and look at them 
| aswermay; call them by wha: names. we please, if they 

\ bé any thingy thev..ate,as the gentleman from. Virginia 
avows them to be, ‘restrictions or limitations upon the 
Executive branch ofthe Government, in the exercise ofthat 
discretionary power which the constitution has vested in it. 
What are the facts, Mr. Chairman? “It is necessary to 

.. advert to them, in order to asccrtain precisely the atti- 
<. fadein which we are placed. Weare in Committee of 
` Whole on the state ofthe Union, and we have wn- 
der considerstion a resolution, declaring that ‘‘it is ex- 
*“pedient: to appropriate the funds. necessary to enable 
‘the President of the United States to send. Ministers to 
“the Congress at Panama.” Butis this all that is before 
us? Ef it werossif. this resolution hadvoriginated.in this 
House, Jadependent of any procceding on the part of 
“the Executive and the Senate, it would constitute a case 
xety. different from the one now really before us. ‘These 


abstract matter. “But, as affairs now stand, they have a 


~WEMOG in this very committee, a bill to appropriate the 
requisite fund ? And how caine it, or from what.cause 
Ait here: one can answer that question better than 


os, The-gentleman from Delaware, who-reported it, and who 
~~ has offered one.of the amendments now under cont 


Mission to Panama. 


endments: might then, with some propriety, be called | 


ectand, palpable relation to something else. Bave 


S oe mi pL : 5 eee 
rojas between individuals hot ithas no analogy to the pre- 
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ation... Itis founded: upon:ofiicial information ‘that the 
Executive, by and with the advice. and consent: of tive 
Senate, deems it-necessary, -to'guard the interests epnfid: 
ed to him by the Constitution, that Ministers- should ‘be 
sent abroad.. We have, in this very committee, the Exe- 
cutive message asking the requisite appropriation for that 
object. s ; 

Forms,.then, Sir, are nothing, as the gentleman from 
Virginia concedes. We-must take ail these facts in con- 
nexion.~ They all come. before us. at one and ‘the sanie 
time, relate to one and the same thing, constitute one and 
the same question; and that question-—no -imatter by: 
what technical rules of proceeding a distinction maybe 
attempted to be made—no matter by what preliminary 
considerations it nwy be surrounded+-that question: is, 
Shall we make the appropriation? The resolution re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs; to. which 
the amendments are offered, affirms the expediency: of 
making it, and nothing more ; but the gentlemen from 
Delaware and Virginia wish us, in effect, though not in «3 
terms, to add the words previded, and upon condition, and 
with the understanding, that, in using the money, the Ex: 
ecutive shall not go beyond a certain line defined in their 
amendments. a 

Sir, we cannot, we will not do it, if we pay a due re. - 
gard to the barriers which the Constitution has erected 
between the different. departments of the Government. 
I need not read that instrument to the ‘committee? i 
provisions are familiar to all who hear me. The -power | 
to appoint Ambassadors and other public Ministers, is: 7 
given to the Executive, by and with the advice and ‘con 
sent of the Senate. . And, when so appointed, they are: 
the medium through: which the Executive, asthe con 
stitutional organ. of the Government for thot purpose, 
communicates with other nations. . They must, of course; 
and of necessity, take their instructions from him, and 
him alone. “ar 

We have no power to enforce a compliance with these’ 
conditions or restrictions, even if we annex them. There c 
is no middle ground for this House to stand upon.” We 
must make the appropriation asked for, to -effeét> the- 
objects contemplated by the Executive and Senate, ir 
instituting this mission, or we must reject it, if we-deem: 
these objects insufficient to justify it, or dangerous’ té 
the interests. of the country. -We-cannot take the mis: - 
sion itself out of the hands ofthe Executive, and assume 
the superintendence and execution of it upon ourselves: 
With him rests the constitutional responsibility." We 
cannot share it, or attempt to render the. exercise of' it 
innoxious, by enjoining the. observance. of a` certai 
course, as the terms or condition on. which. our sanction 
is given to the measure,- We cannot go: for the half— 
and those who believe that the unrestricted:exercise of 
the Executive power, in- this instance, is fraught with 
mischief and danger to the country, or will be the means 
of breaking down-and destroying those great land-marks 
in its. policy, indicated in the amendment of the’ gentle 
man from. Delaware, which have. ever been, and ought 
to be, its guide, have, in my humble. judgment, but one 
course to pursue. : They. must vote against the mission. 
It appears to me, upon every principle of reason and 
prudence, and upon a sound construction of the. Consti- 
tution, they can take no other stand. — 'Fhèy. do not pro- 
vide against the supposed: danger, by the adoption-of 
these amendments: for, the appropriation: olee made, 
our power and our control is gone. - I, however, enter- 
tain no such feurs; hence, I vote for. the mission, and 
against the.amcndments. bom 
< Fhe gentleman from- Virginia, however, borrowing: a 
maxim from the profession to which we both belong, in- 
sists that he who hes power to grant, has-a-right to annex 
what conditions he pleases to his grant.» Thisis true, Sir, 
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aa > sation; if made, would not be 2} ‘the mission should receive the advice and consent. of 
A a e th ohach tie word is used in the max-| “the Senate rand that “the concurrence of this House, 
; A alluded to by the gentleman from Virginia. It would | ‘to. the measure, by- the appropriations necessary for.car~ 
“jot be a free-will offering which we might make or not, trying i into effect; is‘alike subject to its free determi- 
according to our pleasure, as in case of a bequest or deed | “nation, and indispensable to the fulfilment of the inten: 
of gift, Weare agents—public men, holding power over | “tion.” I can find no other part of it, that furnishes the. 
a trust-fund, which à co-ordinate branch of the Govern- | slightest foundation . to. sustain alte suggestion of the 
ment, having distinct substantive duties to perform, under gentleman from Delaware. W there oe any other, T 
the Constitution, call upon us, as of right it may, to place shall be glad:to have it pointed out. An to what, Sir, 
at its command; to the end that these dtities may be bet- | does this amount? Does he ask our opinion? Does he 
ter discharged. Admitting that we have the power, and solicit our advice ? Does he attempt to throw upon ug 
may assume the responsibility of withholding the money, | any responsibility, except that which would attach to us 
. we do not thereby acquire a consequential right to put ‘under the Constitution, by viriue of our power to. make: 
ourselves in the place and stead of the Executive branch | or, withhold the appropriation? Is his language any: 
of the Government-—to limit the application of the find i thing more or Jess than an admission of our power, our 
by way of a conditional grant, defining the objects to which right, if you choose to. call it so, asserted by, all who 
Executive power is to apply. The Constitution has made | have spoken upon the question, to stop the mission by: 
the Executive a free agent in such a case, acting on his | refusing the money? H is ‘* subject to our free deter- 
own responsibility—discharging his duties according to | mination,” says the Executive. Row? By taking it 
his own views of the exigency, but amenable to us and | wholly into our hands, and, by way of instructións, con- 
thé nation for an abuse of the discretion and power thus | ditions, or limitations, and annexed to our grant of ma- 
vested in him. ney, making him the agent or organ of this House, in- 
But the gentleman from Delaware sustains the amend- | stead of moving in his proper constitutional sphere?’ Is 
ment upon the ground that the Executive has called upon | that what the Executive meant by this part of his mes- 
the House to share in the responsibility of the measure, ; sage ? No, Sir; the * free deterinination” of this House 
by asking our opinion, and, hence, he infers our right | is to be expressed by a vote, making or refusing, in un- 
to judge of the expediency of it.” 1, Sir, am not draw- | qualified terms, the “appropriations necessary for carry-.. 
ing this right in question. It is not necessary, to sus-|ing the measure into effect.” ‘That such was the mean- 
uin my argument, that I should do so: for that is not | ing of the Executive, and that such is the proper inter- 
the question raised by the amendments. It was the | pretation of the document, is rendered the more appa- 
question before the amendments were offered. My po- | rent by his message to the Senate on this subject, of the 
sition is, that vur judgment must bea simple yea or nay— | 26th of December last, in which he says, that “he had 
an adoption or rejection of the mission. It includes not | not thought proper to take any step in it, before ascer- 
- an adoption with a qualification or condition amount- | taining that his opinion of its expediency will concur 
_ ing to an ultimate exercise of Executive powers. The | with that of both branches of the Legislature : first, by 
gentleman from Delaware further admits that, if the | ‘the decision of the Senate, upon the nominations to be 
_ Executive had thought proper to assume the whole re- | ‘laid before them: and, secondly, by the sanction of 
` sponsibility of the mission, and had come to this House | ‘both Houses to the appropriations, without which it 
witha mere request for an appropriation, he would have { ‘cannot be carried into effect.” ` j; 
granted it, without going into much inquiry. It does| qf, then, Sir, this be the passage in the message to this 
not seem to me that the Exccutive takes the position, | House, to which the gentleman from Delaware alludes, 
_ or rather places this House in the position, suggested | and I be correct in my construction of it, the whole of 
_ by the gentleman from Delaware. If he does, it must | his argument falls to the ground: for it takes from him 
bein some part of his message, communicating the do- | the foundation on which he erected the superstructure. 
| eaments to this House ; and, if there, it has escaped a | He based it upon the alleged fact, that the Exccutive, 
| very attentive perusal on my part. But, in the first | deviating from the usual course of coming to us with a 
place, I would ask, how that message got here at ali? | simple request for an appropriation, had thrown the re- 
Was it volunteered on the part of the Executive? Or | sponsibility of this novel, this unprecedented measure, 
was it in answer to a resolution of this House, request- | upon the House, by asking ouradvice, It behooves him, 
"ing him “to cause to be laid before it the correspon- | then, to show; by patting his finger on the passage, that 
“dence between this Government and the new States of | our advice is asked, und our responsibility made greater 
tt America, respecting the proposed Congress at Panama, | than it is in every case of an appropriation for a foreign 
© “and such information respecting the general character | mission, If he cannot do this, then I claim from him a 
: “fof that expected Congress, as might be in his posses- | surrender of the question, by force of his own conces- 
‘sion, and as might, in his opinion, be communicated | sion, that, if it were nothing mere than the usual and 
* without prejudice to the public interest, and also to in- | simple message, asking for an appropriation to sustain 2 
‘form this House, so far as, in his opinion, the public in- | mission which the Senate had advised and consented te, 
“terest might allow, in regard to what objects the Agents | he would make it, without much inquiry into its objects 
» “of the United States are expected to take part in the | We have that short and customary message from the Ex 
«deliberations of that Congress ?? We know, Sir, that j cutive, informing us that the Senate had advised and con- 
: the message was in answer to this very general and com- | sented to the nominations maade, and requesting the nea 
< prehensive call upon the Executive. It was drawn | cessary appropriation. ‘Phe other, to which the gentle. 
from him by our own act, and not sent here volunta- | man {rom Delaware alludes, was drawn from him by our 
tily, to elicit our good opinion—that is its trac history. | own act, and, if my views be correct, docs not contain 
Bat let us turn to it, and see whether there be any thing ! the Janguage nor create the responsibility supposed by 
in this document, thus brought into existence, that places | the gentleman from Delaware, by which he justifies his 
~-this House in the attitude supposed by the gentleman | amendment. l 
F from Delaware. I presume he alludes to the conclud-} Butit has becn asked, in the course of this discussion, 
ing part of it, in which the Executive, after having, in (if this House be a mere cypher in our foreign relations ? 
compliance with our request, unfolded the objects of |I say, no, sir! far from it. Itis competent for any gentle- 
ae mion md the motives with which the invitation | man to offer a resolution, „calling upon the House to ex- 
ahe roai , Say s, “that tais acceptance w ag only on | press its opinion upon subjects lavoiving’ the welfare and 
‘he condition that the nomination of Commissioners for | the peace of the Nation. If we believe that our foreign re- 
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omplexion inconsistent with those {separate and equal station.among the Nations of the earth: 
are the foundations of our peace [being over, their attention is now. anxiously direeted- to: - 
ay; and we ought to raise our voice, the object. of securing and expanding, by “international. 
dye specially charged with the super- | stipulations and conventions, the inestimable blessings for 
intendence’ofsueh matters, but who are finally depen- which they have so freely expended. their blood and treas 
dent upm- us for support, that they are treading in 2 path | sure. - For.this purpose their diplomatic agents are ‘even. 
in whieh I not bear them company. My colleague, | now assembled in council—and ‘in. these important deli- 
sttaken his seat, (Mr. Bucuanan) has already | berations we are invited to participate, asa People of kins 
a resolution of this character, and, at the pro- | dred interests and. feelings, who have sympathized with 
, Lam perfectly willing to vote with him for the them in adversity, rejoiced in prosperity, promptly ac“ 
principle embraced in it. ` But, I am not willing, either | knowledged the independence which they have establish: 
directly or indirectly, to annex a condition, or attach in- | ed, and from whom.are. derived their. notions of-politica¥: 
-structions to a proposition to appropriate money for the | and civil liberty. Shall. we accept or shall we ‘reject an 
support of a foreign mission, which we are already offi- | invitation, growing out of such events, having for-its.ob- 
cially. informed, has received the. sanction of the Senate. | ject the attainment of such ends, and giver ina spirit of 
“On ‘that question my yea, must be yea, or my nay, nay. frankness and friendship ?—~is now the question to be de- 
So much for the amendments. ‘ cided. And what, sir, are the objections urged against it? © 
‘And now, sit, Lam perfectly aware (the question be-| It issaid that the objects of this Congress are: imper 
ingon the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia) fectly known, and its powers indistinctly: defined. “To: 
that, according to strict Parliamentary rule, it is hardly in | this I answer, that enough is known of the objects for: 
order for me ‘to say. any thing upon the main question— which it is held, to shew, or at any rate to satisfy me,’ 
the. expediency of the mission. But, considering thein- | that, in many of them, we have a direct and deep inte ~ 
timate relation which the two questions have to each | rest, and that it is highly important for us to be thereby’ 
other, the range which has been taken in the debate, and | our Representatives. As to its powers, it cannot be:mae 
Congressional practice, as contra-distinguished from Par- | terial for us to know more than has already been. spread”: 
Jiamentary rule, I will perhaps be tolerated in submitting | before us, on that head. We know that these by. whom | 
a few remarks on that head. If they possess no other | we are invited will have power to ‘confer and adjust. with 
merit, they shall have that of. brevity. . In-the course of | us matters of mutual interest. Beyond that, itis: unne: 
them, I shall have occasion to revert to what has fallen | cessary to extend our inquiries :' for, however comprehefe.” 
‘from my colleague, from whom I am so unfortunate as to | sive may be the powers of those who are to represént the- 
differ. š Republics of the Southern Continent, we know thatthe ` 
`: Lean say, Mr. Chairman, in perfect sincerity and single- | powers of those who represent us, must depend upon ” 
ness of heart, that I have given to this subject all that re- the peculiar structure and organization of our own! Go- 
flection which its grave and important character demands : | vernment, They can be nothing more than -diplomatic. 
the more so, indeed, as there are those, whose judgment | agents. — , i nogat 
and forecast I hold in the highest respect, found in oppo-| Butit is said that it may violate or endanger-our neu- 
sition to the measure. But, after listening most attentive- trality. T o this I answer, that the mere act of sending: ‘| 
ly to all that has been said, and after weighing most deli- | diplomatic agents there, is no more a violation “of ‘our’ 
berately in my mind all the reasons for and against it, I| neutrality, than the sending them. to:any belligerent Po- | 
can arrive at no other conclusion than that this country wer—and the risk of its being violated. by any acts done: ` 
should be represented in the proposed conferences at Pa- by our agents in this Congress, is the same, and no greater, i 
mama. than that it will be violated through the medium: of our: 
It has frequently and justly been remarked, in the | Ministers now resident at those South American: Govern: 
course of the debate, that this question has excited a deep | ments. In addition to this, we know that those whomvite 
and Jively interest, not only here, where it is to be decid- | us do not expect us.to participatein the-discussion ofany 
ed, but throughout the Nation, ‘whose attention is fixed | measure that might affect our neutrality, and the Execu-, 


Jations are assuming a-¢ 
great principles whic) 
and prosperity, we 
- and warn thosew 


upon it. It would indeed’ be extraordinary, had it- been | tive expressly disavows any idea of dog so: 0" 
regarded in- any other light than äs a proposition of high] But, it. is said that, by means: of: this mission,’ analli. 


importance to the welfare of this country, andas intimate- | ance, offensive and defensive, may be concluded between 
ty: connected with: the preservation and extension of the | us and some one, or all, of these Confederated’ Repub- 
principles on which our political institutions are founded. į lics ; and it is upon this danger that my colleague: has 
‘The prosperity and power which this great Confederated | dwelt with peculiar emphasis.’ Th ae eae 
Republic has attained, has demonstrated to the world, L-answer, as before, that there is no greater risk of such 
that a free Government, emanating directly from the Peo- | a step being taken through the medium of this ‘mission, 
ple, and having for its object their peace, happiness, and | than through the medium. of:our. Ministers already. in 
security alone, is not an ideal scheme of visionary enthu- | South America. - The mission “is not necessary to enable 
slasts. Itis here shewn to be a sober. reality—a substan- | the Executive to accomplish that object, if he be desirous. 
tial permanent good, enjoyed and acknowledged by every | of doing it.. The power is already in his hands, and has 
one within the sphere of its operation, and the moral and | been ever since we recognized the independence of those. | 
politicalinfluence of which has extended far beyond our , Governments, and by our appropriations concurred with 
horder gee ; Par OED i the Executive and the Senate, in sending Envoys Extra: 
Stimulated by. the practical example which this Govern- | ordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary to them. Against | 
= ment of equal rights and equal laws furnishes to the: Na-| the consummation. of such a policy, if we. suppose thes; 
$A tons of the earth, the ‘People of the Southern portion: of | disposition to pursue-it: exists on the part of the Execu: - 
‘o aur hemisphere have broken the chains which bound them | tive, we must in this, asin every other case, rely upon the = 
lie car of a despot,-and, Jike the immortal founders of | check which the Constitution has provided, in the: sober. 
1 


rown Republic, throwing off a state of colonial vassal- | views and ripe councils of the Senate ; or, failing in our 
ape, bytheir joint councils, arms, and efforts, fighting side ; confidence there also, we must retain the power entirely © 
hy’ side, through a long and-bloody war, they have acbiev- |in. our own hands, by refusing the: appropriation.. «But, 
ed their general liberty and independence. This second! what reason is there to apprehend that the Executive will: 
revolution upon the American Continent has brought into į attempt such a measure ?. Does he not know. thè feel- 

cae existence eight sovereign and. independent. States. ` na ings and the views.of the People on such questions, M4 - 
©. fiercetiess of the struggle which ‘has given them“ their | that it is. with them a principle almost as well establislied © ] 
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a6 any article in our Constitution, that, while we-maintain | tion that was given-to it, both by this Housé’and this N 


s: peace, commerce, and honest friendship, with all Na- 
tions”? we will have * entangling. alliances with none lig 
Does he not know that he would not be sustained in a 
different course by the.general voice of the public coun- 
cils of this Nation?. If I were his. bitterest enemy, I 
could not wish him to take a.step more suicidal as regards 
his public career. j : 

But, my colleague says, we are- called upon to repose 
confidence in this particular in the Executive, and, under 
all the circumstances, he cannot give it. Ido not remem- 
ber, sir, to have heard the term used; but I think it may’ 
be with propriety. We should have confidence :. for the 
Constitution exacts it. But itis not a personal confidence, 
so to speak—it is not that confidence which might spring 
out of our own notions of the peculiar fitness, qualifica- 
tions, or characteristics, of any individual in the Executive 
chair, to meet the exigencies of the station ; but that con- 


` fidence which the Constitution requires one branch of this 


Government to repose in another, and without which, un- 
der our peculiar organization, the public business could 
not be done. One department is not to presume that the 
other will do wrong, while acting in its proper sphere, 
and upon that presumption to withhold its concurrence in 
measures that otherwise would be considered sound and 
proper. This is all that can be legitimately understood 


_ by the word confidence, as applied to the Executive, in 


argument, in this House. So much confidence I am bound 


tion, at the timeit was made. It has’ accomplished. its 
purpose :: the danger which induced, or which might be 
considered as incident to the assumption and promulgation 
of that principle on the part of this Government, has pass- 
edaway. It bound us not, as weall know, by any treaty 
stipulation, to the Republics. of South America, to take 
up arms in their cause. It wasin the face of the world 
an assertion of our own great interests, which, however, 
could not but operate beneficially forthem. It was a por 
sition to be maintained by us in the best manner we could, 
consistently with other great and leading considerations in 
the policy of the country. From it we cannot, and. ought 
not to recede: and whilst I concur with gentlemen in say- 
ing that 1 would not enter into any compact or stipulation 
with these Republics, which would change our present 
position as free agents in this. matter, still, I maintain that, 
should the despotic Governments of Europe assume the 
attitude against which this protest of this Nation was made, 
(of which, however, there is. now, happily, no fear,) it 
would be a most grave and. solemn question what. our own 
interest and our duty would require of usin sucha crusade 
against free Representative Government. Every man in 
this Nation would feel that an enemy to its peace and its 
liberty was at our very door, waging war upon us, by for- 
cibly assailing the principles which lic at the foundation 
of our political institutions. : 
I have, then, sir, noticed the objections which have been 


to give, and consequently to facilitate the discharge of| urged against the mission—with what effect the commit- 


Executive duties, by concurring in measures that, in them- 
selves, I believe to be right. 

Itisalleged, however, that even this kind of confidence 
is not to be reposed, because the Executive intimates an 
opinion that it may be desirable to have a mutual stipula- 
tion between this country and the Republics of South 
America, inhibiting the colonization of either continent by 
European Powers ; and because the celebrated declara- 
tion in the Exccutive message of 1823, in relation to an 


interference in the struggle between Spain and her colo- 


_ 4 pledge to defend them in such an event. 
` first point I apprehend no danger : the importance of such 
- a stipulation from those Governments, gentlemen will es- 
» timate for themselves. I deem it of minor consideration, 


“tosboth of us. 


nies, by any European Government, is now recognized as 
Upon the 


a compared with other matters; but it may have a value 
beyond what, on slight examination, we are disposed to 
give to it, It could produce no evil, however, if confined 
within the limit indicated by the Executive message, 
namely, for each party to maintain the principle in appli- 
cation to its own territory. But this, the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Wicxiives) regarded as a degradation 
to ourselves. What! stipulate, he asks, with Foreign 
Powers, that we will preserve the integrity of our own 
soil? Sir, this is not treating the question fairly. It is 
not proposed to go abroad to gather strength, or create 
inducements to defend our own soil. The colonization of 
any part of the continent of North America, within our 
territorial limits, by any Government, never will be per- 
mitted, so long as this Republic retains the power to pre- 
vent it. The stipulation, therefore, would bind us to no 
course other than that to which our feelings and our poli- 
ey would prompt us, independent of it. Butit would be 


“the mean by which we should obtain the security, so far 


asinternational stipulations can give it, that no part of the 
tetritorial dominion of the Southern Republics should 
pass, by cession or otherwise, to European Powers, who 
might prove to be troublesome and mischievous neighbors 
} in relation to the celebrated declaration 
contained in the message of Mr. Monroe, I have but a 


shige remark to make: I say, with the gentleman from 


: Kentucky, (Mr. Jounsox) who addressed us a few days 
ace on this point, that I am not willin gto retrace our steps, 


~ Mto take one particle from the just weight aad considera- 


tee will judge. It would be unpardonable in me to de~ 
tain the committee, by passing seriatim through the seve- 
ral considerations which have been, or may be urged in 
favor of it : because they are distinctly set forth in the 
Executive papers on our table, and are again brought 
perspicuously in review before us by the report of the 
Committec on Foreign Affairs ; all of which, I doubt not, 
have been read by every member of this committee, un 
der the impulse of that intense interest which the subject 
has excited. There is one point to which, however, E 
must call the attention of the committee for a few mo- 
ments: it is the fate of the Island of Cuba, as connected 
with this question. 

I listened, Mr. Chairman, with the most profound atten. 
tion to the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Hani 
TON) to ascertain, if possible, what his views really are as 
to the policy to be pursued by this Government in relation 
to that Island. But I was not able to infer from his re- 
marks, what measures he would pursue, if the whole 
power of the Government, in this particular, were vested 
in him. It isapparent, however, that neither he nor my 
colleague is satisfied with the steps which, from the docu- 
ments before us, it appears that the Government has tak- 
en, or with those which it yet proposes to take. They 
are dissatisfied with and condemn things as they now find 
them—that we could all gather from their remarks ; but 
they do not come forward and tell us what they think 
would place us in a better situation, Whilst they abstain 
from doing so, they will both be candid enough to admit 
that the question is one of extreme delicacy and difficulty. 
We should not form and express a hasty opinion upon the 


| subject, as presented by the documents on our table : for, 


it is very possible that they may give us but a partial 
view of the ground. There may be negotiations pending 
at this moment in relation to Cuba, about which we know 
nothing—about which the Executive, under the qualified 
call made upon him, has deemed it incompatibie with the 
pubhc interest to communicate with us, and about which 
we ought not to seck to be informed, since it might be 
the means of defeating the very object for which such ne- 
gotiations may have been instituted. Take, for example, 
the case of a proposed cession of the Island of Cuba, by 
Spain, to some other European Power. Such an event , 
would arouse the vigilance of the Government, and, un- 
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doubtedly, lead to important -diplomatic communications | may require it. Tf there be an evil so fearful: and-appall- 
with Spain, and, perhaps, with other European courts | ing as they represent, in the bosom of the Southern States 
also. Such an emergency may have happened, aud, in| of this Union, it is much morë likely tobe aggravated and 
Se Executive may have taken such |-hastened to a crisis, than alleviated and checked, by fre- 
measures, or dattitade; as, if | quent recurrence to itin this House. =. ae 
disclosed, ; obation ; but, at the same | It is admitted, on all hands, however, ‘that the invasion 
ot ight be the most effectual of Cuba, by the Republican armies of South America; un- 
reventing all the beneficial results otherwise | der the banner of universal emancipation, might be pro- 
tained by them. So, also, to the Republics of | ductive of the most deplorable consequences by-its influ- 
ith “America, our language may have been ofa much | ence and operation on those interests: Uf soy 1-cannot byit 
‘ongerand more decided character than that which has | express my surprise, that any gentleman from the South 
wact the public eye in these documents. i should be arrayed against the mission: Nevertheless, the 


i gentleman from South Carolina has told us, that Cuba is 


>i Here, it is’ the tone of persuasion and intercession l à 
merely. But, suppose that, under the pressure of circum- | the stalking horse on which this mission. was--to’ ride 
through this House. : : 


stances, the Executive shall have deemed it expedient to 
take different ground, and-to say to our sister Republics, Sir, who was it that first, in this House, connected Cuba 
in the language of friendly but firm remonstrance; “ We | with the mission ? Was it not a gentleman from Virginia? 
«cannot, in eny event, stand by and see you invade the | (Mr. Foro) who, Iam sorry: to hear, is now detained 
«Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, under the banner of from it by indisposition. Did he not warn us, and hare 
ss universa} emancipation—the consequence of such a! not other gentlemen South of the line to which I have al- 
se measure to us is matter of life and death; we most luded, warned us, of the desolation and horrors of a servile 
heartily wish you a successful termination of the strug- | war? And, if there be this danger, shall we sit down in 
‘ele with Spain, and our best efforts shall be used to es- | apathy, fold our arms, and wait until the whirlwind ‘has 
ee tablish that peace which you so earnestly desire ; but, | overtaken us 2? Or; shall we be up, and doing, while op- < 
st nature’s first law requires that, ina matter so vitally im- portunity is left to us? Shall we meet this danger, look 
‘© portant to us, we should not sacrifice our own interest | it full in the face, as becomes us, and provide against it as 
‘to yours.” Suppose, sir, the Executive to have used | we best can? Surely, sir, there is no’ reason to patse, 
stich language to South America, as some gentlemen af- land hesitate in our course. On the contrary, thefe' is 
firnt that he ought to have done, and that, at the same | every motive for prompt action. If the invasion, of ‘this 
moment, he is urging upon Spain the importance of con- Island, by the Southern Republics, be a matter of stich © 
cluding peace, in time to save Cuba and Porto Rico—the | all-spexking importance to us, shall we absent ourselves ` 
anly remnant of héi dominion in the Neworld—from the | from the spot where we can most effectually interpose to 
triumphant arms. of her former colonies : would gentle-| prevent it? Shall we not go where the effort, is'to be 
men have all these matters spread before us, and go forth | made, or shall we not make the effort at all? Hitherto; : 
tò the world, that Spain might turn upon us, and say, | we have succeeded in arresting the measure by timely ite.» 
© there is no longer an inducement for peace ; Cuba and | tercession. But affhirs are now drawing to a crisis. Spain, 
« Porto Rico are safe ; your own deep interest in them, | is driven from the continent; but she still chooses war 4 
“ and your language to our only enemy, furnish the best | rather than peace. The new Republics will not inaintani: | 
* possible guarantee that you will stand between him! fleets and armies in idleness. : They will seek theif ene: 
‘and this last refuge of Spanish power in America.” | my where he js to be found; and the very council'to. 4 
Sir, we know that the fate of Cuba is interwoven with the | which they have invited us, is to decide upon the fate of 3 
diplomacy of Europe and America, and it would be the | this Island, so momentous in its consequences tous. ` Yet- 
height of folly for us to ransack the Executive bureau, ; we hesitate whether we shall once more interpose, atthe» 
and expose the. precise state of things to the world. It] only place, and in the only manner, in which it can be 
dly-less inconsiderate, to formand express opinions | done, to prevent the consimination so much dreaded: 
tis; probably, but a partial view of the facts. | Assuredly, sir, if gentlemen apprehend the-consequences 
; ee with my: colleague, that theultimate destiny ‘of! which have been predicted, they should: hail this mission 
8. of vast importance ‘tous, in more respects than | as the best, if not the only means, of preventing them... 
Sonés It commands the only outlet of the Western States But, Mr. Chairman, independent of the tapics whitli 
tothe Ocen lies inthe track of our commerce-on the pare specifically enumerated iiy thé official. documents be- 
sea-boatd, and, in the ‘hands of ‘any European State post > 


k l 3 fore us, as subjects tobe discussed at this Congress, there 
sessing a more, powerful marine than Spain, might be the | are others of sufficient magnitude to render it highly ines- 
means of exercising a controlling and pernicious influence | pedient for usto neglect or reject this, invitation. "Phe 
_ upon the industry of our country in all its branches. How | committee will Bear with me for a few moments, while d 

far we ought to go-to prevent such: an evil, is another | advert to ore’ or two of them. ais 
“most grave and solemn question, which, however, we are, ‘The Republics of South America are safe, and, in fact, 
COW called upon to decide. If we were, 1, for one, | independent, as: regards Spain, ‘The Spanish monarchy 
should: be prepared to say, that this nation ought not to | has not the power, However it may retain the will, to re- 
ogee that Island pass from the dominion of Spain to that of | establish its dominion over them. From the other Go- 
any “European “Government whatever. But, aside from | vernments of Europe they have as little to apprehend, , 
-cémmercial Considerations, its intimate connection with | provided they be true to themselves, and to the grea: 
another point of view, should carry us to principles for which they have been contending. But, 


eee the history of our own emancipation proves, thaty in 
South ofa cet- | proportion as the fear ôf foreign domination diminishes, 
tioned: “tn this House, in relation to | the danger of domestic discord: anid anarchy arises: > Cii 
awhich fale not to speak, unless when | sttife, conflicting interests, either reator imaginary, from 
they be pressed upon më by those more intimately con- | which. the elevated patriotism and -profound views of the 
ith them tha Hi. Tam willing to leave them | statesmen and.sages of our Revolution sochappily saved 


2 wint ‘oséwwho, from their cality, must understand them | this cotntry, by the establishment ofits admirable politic- 
: betten and féel the pressure cf thein more strongly than I- al institutions, is the rock on which the: liberties -of -our 
Gon But, if they’ would be guided by my counsel, they- ‘sister Republics ate most likely. to'perish. They have 


“would: avoid 


aC mention, or, at any rate, the public’ dis- triumphed over a foreign énemy: The instinct of self. 
cussion of the: 5 he) 


less When the most imperious necessity | preservation bound them ‘together during the struggle: 


vari. 12; 1826] Mission to Panama, &e. 
‘Thattbeing over, is there no danger that the arms which} In this point of view, much may, nay musi, depend 
have been sosuccessfully wielded in the cause of Liberty j upon the course we now take. One false step, in. the 

| maybe turned against it} Is there no danger that. these | outset, may be -of most pernicious ‘consequence to: the 
new Republics, which have been fighting the battles of | harmony that now exists, and which we must all be anx- 
Freedom against a common enemy, may be placed in hos- | ious to perpetuate. Tt is most probable—indeed, 1 con- 
tile array against each other ? ‘There is, Mr. Chairman ; | sider it morally certain—that, unless provision be made 
inthe nature of thingsit cannot be otherwise. A contro- | against them in anticipation, causes of dissension and 
versy already exists between two of them in relation to strife will spring up between the free Governments of. 
tetritorial limits. One of the avowed objects of the pro-| North and South America. - A gentleman from Virginia, 
posed Congress is, to furnish “an arbitrator and conciliat- | (Mr. Rrvzs) holds that we are natural enemies, and that 
or in disputes and differences” between these confederat- | conflicts between us are inevitable... To this I do not as- 
ed Governments. > sent in its full extent. But it may be safely affirmed that 

_  Itisthe sound dictate alike of interest and of good feel- | collision is the probable, perhaps the natural consequence: 
ing, that we should, if possible, preserve peace and har- | of our proximity and local relation to each other, even 
mony among them, not by any obtrusive or officious in- | though no secret and insidious enemy should be found in 
terference in their affairs, but by friendly counsel and me-| the Old World to throw the apple of discord among the 
diation, Past events, and our present political and com- | Republics of the New. We know, however, that there 
mercial relations with them, -justify it as a right—the in-| are those who will deem it their interest, and make it 

-terests of humanity, and the’ great principles of free Re- | their business, to sow the seeds of contention and jealousy, 
wesentative Government, require it of us as a duty. It} where all should be amity, confidence, and good. will. 
ws well remarked, in the report of the Committee on Fo-| The mere rejection of this invitation may be perverted to 
reign Affairs, that it is to us matter of very great inte- | such a purpose. The poison once infused, there is no 
f rest how these States „shall stand towards each other. | antidote against it. Let us be careful, then, how we ase 
E Should they fall into dissensions and wars, those great | sume a position, which, by misconstruction, may place the 
“ advantages which we have reasonably promised our-| Republics of this hemisphere in the attitude of distrustful 
a selves from their growth and prosperity, could not be | and jealous rivals, predisposed to rush into conflict with 
n realized, The great drawback on the progress of these | each other, and, therefore, prone to regard as national 

i States, and on the extension of advantageous commer- | wrongs those cases of collision which are inseparable 
“i cial relations with them, arising from the war with | from extensive commercial intercourse. Let us be care- 
k Spin, would be perpetuated by the growth of feuds | ful how we reject a measure which furnishes the proba- 
s d ae with each other. It would have been as] ble means of strengthening those bonds of interest, of 
$ we l tor us and for themselves, that the mother coun | feeling, and of sympathy, which now happily draw us to- 
: ty had continued to rule them, as that their energies | ward each other. 

should be wasted in civil wars.” These are positions,|_ The committee then rose, on motion of Mr. LIVING- 
the correctness of which {T cannot but concede. STON, and, on motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the House 
‘And think you, sir, that our voice, in such an emergen- | went into committee of the whole, Mr. BASSETT in the 
y, would not be heard with respect and deference at | chair, on a bill from the Senate, making appropriations 
Panama ? Think you, sir, that our opinion would not be | for the repair of a road between Jackson and Columbus, 
asked, and our mediation accepted, if difficulties should | in the State of Mississippi. 

arise ? To suppose the contrary, would be to argue The facts were explained by Mr. INGHAM, (Chair. 

Against the ordinary motives and springs of human action. | man of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. )- 
It would be to suppose that the opinions, the feclings,| Mr. METCALFE, believing the road to be improperly 

and the wishes, of an early, disinterested, and steadfast | located, thought that no more should be appropriated 

fiiend, would be lightly regarded by those who have in | than was indispensable to the present use of it. 

. vited us to sit down in council with them. Lcannotsub-} The letter of the United States’ Agent for laying out 
serie to conclusions so irrational; and holding the pre | the road, was then read. 
servation of peace among those new Governments so im- Mr. HAYNES took the same ground as Mr. METCALFE, 
portant to us and to the welfare of man, I would not omit | and moved to reduce the appropriation in the bill from 
s0 probable and so opportune a mean of cementing it as | $15,000 to $5,000. 
the proposed mission affords, : . The motion was opposed by Messrs. WEBSTER, 
wo a i‘ yet another consideration, Mr. Chairman :| OWEN, and ISACKS, and supported by Mr. MET- 
: e ie Rte opt this measure as the best means to ensure | CALFE ; when, the question being taken, the amend- 

continuance of the relations of peace, and the beneficial | ment was negatived, and the bill was ordered toa third 
sheet intercourse which now exists between us and | reading. sae: 
ae ban Republics: ; WEN On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the House then went 
‘he Loe with foreign Powers have been into Committce of the Whole, Mr. LATHROP in the 
plovented: ees our distance from them | chair, on a bill from the Senate to enable the President 
Va ie oes. of many causes of collision. | of the United States to hold a treaty with the Choctaw 

Maine as nee roe circumstances, the con- | and Chickasaw nations of Indians. i , 

Princes (rom i eao a Europe and swept Kings and} On this bill another Indian debate arose, in which much 
ae ears Re cir thrones, extended to our shores, and | the same doctrines were brought up as had been discus. 
<iffach more ca Mo in vacation of our rights. How | sed in the morning. The policy of the United States to- 
E ica e ani difficult is the part we have now | ward the Indian tribes, the mode of holding treaties, 
i Wp oh ie ee ae hemisphere, nations have risen | bribes, wine, whiskey, &c. ; but, before any decision was. 
ae > in their infancy, furnish unerring indications of | had, the committee rose, reported progress, and had leave 

T power and strength which they will attain in their f to sit again. 

ae years! How importantis it, at this early day, while] And then the House adjourned. 

: te most. cordial and friendly feelings exist between us 

Sand’ these new neighbors, -to strengthen and cherish 

tem, and to lay the foundations of peace and mutual in- 

tercourse, in principles so broad and so just as shall guard 
pens against the jealousy and collision which 
ise soon be- engendered. 
Von H130 
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An engrossed bill for the relief of the Florida Indians 
| was read a third time, in the following words: 


i Florida Indians. 


‘TON’S REGISTER 


— Mission to Panama. 
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-OUO KA bill for the relief of the Florida Indians. 
*s¢Re it enacted, &c. That the sum of twenty thousand 
-á dollars be, and the same ishereby, appropriated, out of 
“ any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
‘to be expended under the directions of the President, 
« in affording sustenance to the suffering Florida Indians.” 
Mr. STEWART said, though he might stand alone, he 
y ask the yeas and nays on the passage of this bill. 
Upon mature reflection, he was satisfied that this bill not 
ily involved an important constitutional question, but 
ald establish an important precedent. If Congress can 
appropriate money for this object, they can appropriate 
for any object whatever. There remained no constitu- 
tional limitation on this power.. Though his views were 
thought to be too liberal on this subject, yet he was not 
prepared to go the extent of this bill. From the vote yes- 
terday, it was quite evident that the bill would pass almost 
unanimously, yet he wished the vote recorded, and the 
question settled ; and, therefore, asked for the yeas and 
nays. 
The House sustained the call, and the yeas and nays 
being taken, were—Yeas, 140; Nays, 7. 
So the bill was. passed, and sent to the Senate for con- 
currence. 


MISSION TO PANAMA. 

The House having again resumed the consideration of 
the report of the Committee of Foreign Relations, approv- 
ing the Mission to Panama, with the amendments propos- 
ing a qualification tothe general expression of approba- 
tion thereof— 

‘Mr. LIVINGSTON addressed the Committee as follows : 

“Mr. Caarnman : Out of this House, and, Lam very sorry 
to say, in some degree, by implication, within it, the mem- 
“hers have been classed either as indiscriminate supporters 
or opposers of all measures proposed by the Executive. 
Tence, it has been deemed necessary for those who do not 
wigh to be designated by either of these denominations, 
explicitly to state the relation in which they stand to both, 
and the principles on which they intend toact, when their 
vote might imply support or disapprobation of Executive 
measures. 

Yielding to this necessity, I reluctantly speak of myself : 
and declare, that, at the last election, when the President 
was designated by this House, I gave my voice in favor of 
the candidate who had the greatest number of electoral 
yotes; that 1 did so, because I had witnessed in him the 
possession of qualities, and the exertion of talents, which 
qualified him, as I thought, in a greater degree than any 
other man now living, for that place. Wisdom, in form- 
ing his plans, promptitude and energy in their execution, 
courage, utterly regardless of danger, when circumstances 
required action, prudence, not to be irritated or drawn 
from its purpose, when an advantage was to be gained by 
delay, stern integrity, not only incorruptible in itself, but 
debarring all under his influence or direction from the 
approach of corruption, the highest sense of honor, a de- 
yotedness to the cause of his country that annihilated 
every. consideration of personal safety or advantage, a ta- 
dent never perhaps equalled of uniting discordant opinions, 
and directing them in time of danger to the common de- 
fence, andin the moment of victory and triumph, a pro- 
found and cheerful submission to the laws of his country, 
even when they imposed a heavy penalty for acts done to 
preserve the law itself, and the country, from destruction. 

I preferred him, not only because he was, by these cha- 
racteristics, eminently qualified for the place, but because, 
‘by his exercise of them, I thought the country had incur- 
red-a debt of gratitude, which could only be cancelled by 
the-highest honors and. the strongest marks of confidence 
it could bestow. No one, Sir, can justly appreciate the 
magnitude of that debt, who was not witness to the man- 
ner in which.it:wasincurred who-did not see the nature 
and imminence-of the danger, and the celerity and effi- 


ciency of the deliverance ; who could not compare hisin- 
adequate means with the glorious object he made them 
attain; and who was not an eye-witness to one of the great: 
est miracles, in the working of which Almighty God has 
deigned to employ the instrumentality of human ‘talent 
and human courage. 

We read, Sir, of the sack of cities, and of the. destruc- 
tion, pillage, butchery, violation, and other atrocities, 
with which they are attended, and we feel emotions of 
horror, but they are transitory; and if the tale be often 
repeated, we hear it with indifference ; but when you have 
yourself been exposed to such dangers; when they were 
at your very threshhold ; when a space that. may. be tra- 
versed in a few minutes, is all that separates your home 
from conflagration ; your property from plunder; your 
wives and children, and all who look to you for protection, 
from exposure to the brutal insolence of a savage soldiery, 
in a place from whence there is no retreat, and with no ~ 
hope of safety but in the courage of a few brave but undis- 
ciplined, ill-armed defenders, arrayed against three times ~4 
their number of well-appointed veterans, hot on the scent “4 
of carnage and booty ;—when you have seen and felt this, + 
the impression is never effaced. 

& Segnins irritant animos demissa per aurem 

“ Quam qua sunt oculis, subjecta fidelibus et que 

t Sibi ipse tradit spectator.” 
With me, Sir, it is not a traditionary impression: I have 
seen, I have felt the danger. I witnessed, and exultedin, | 
the triumph of our deliverance : and when I forget the de- `; 
liverer—when I omit any proper means in my power, to . 
give to him the distinctions which his services merit, and 
to my country the benefit of his virtues and talents, 1 must ` 
be deaf to the voice of duty and gratitude, as well as re- |! 
gardless of the wishes of those whom I represent. 

But, Sir, this predilection, this past conduct, this future ` 
intent, has not influenced my conduct or opinions in rela. | 
tion to the present Chief Magistrate, after he was, accord- ` 
ing to the forms of the Constitution, elected. In render- 
ing an account to my constituents, of the public conduct 
I had pursued in their service, I told them what Itruly felt, |: 
that, in our disappointment, we had much to console our 
disappointment, in the talents and patriotism of the suc: 
cessful candidate ; and that, if the measures he should 
adopt, were, as I believed they would. be, calculated to | 
promote the happiness of the country, I should considet it 
a duty not to embarrass, by any party means, the. mea- 
sures of his Administration ; and, from this course, nothing 
shall force or tempt me to swerve. I entreat the Commit. 
tee to excuse, because I feel that Lcannot fully justify this 
long reference to myself and my opinions, begun only 
with the wish of explaining my course of conduct, and 
avoiding the imputation of improper motives, and extend- 
ed further than was intended, by the recollection of-events; 
which does not always permit me to command the feeling 
it excites. I hope, however, that it is not necessary for 
me to disavow the design, in any thing Ihave said, either 
to make proselytes te my own predilections, orto censüre 
those of others. 

The first object for discussion that presents itself, isthe 
Constitutional power of the House to grant or refuse the ap- 
propriation. This part of the subject was pressed upon my 
consideration about 30 years ago, when 1 first had the ho- 
nor of a seat in this House. I then formed opinions which 
have been confirmed by subsequent reflection, and which 
establish distinctions in the right to the exercise of this 
power; an inattention to which, has caused much of the 
confusion and difference of opinion, that hassince occurred. 
These distinctions are clearly marked, in my comprehen- 
sion ; and, if Icansucceed in impressing them on the minds 
of others, as definitely as they are marked on my own, I 
think our course of conduct, on this occasion, will be free 
from Constitutional difficulties. In ordinary cases, such as 
providing the salaries tor offices previously created by law. 
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and for catrying on the usual and necessary operations of Go- 
vernment, although the House has the power to refuse ap- 
propriations, yet it is a power that can be properly exercis- 
ed in extreme cases only; and, therefore, it can be provid- 
ed forby no rules, and can scarcely be admitted in argument 
among the legal powers of the House. Yet, a case may 
be imagined, in which it might become necessary to stop 
the progress of the Government, in its Executive branch- 
es; but this remedy would amount toa temporary dissolu- 
tion of the Government, by the derangement of its parts. 
In the ordinary cases, then, which T have described, I 
think we may safely come to this conclusion : that it isthe 
duty of the House of Representatives, in the exercise of 
their share of legislative functions, to provide for the pay- 
ment of all officers, legally appointed, and other expenses 
previously authorized, or necessary for carrying on the 
usual operations of Government; of which necessity, 
when not previously authorized, they are the proper judges. 
To exemplify this part of the rule—where an army has 
been raised, and the pay of the officers and men fixed by 
law, there is a duty to appropriate the money required to 
pay them; yet, if that army entertained projects injurious 
to the peace or liberty of the country, which could be de- 
feated by withholding the pay, the case of necessity woukl 
have arisen, and the power might and ought to be exer- 
cised. Again, if the army do their duty, and expenses 
are incurred, in the course of their operation, not provid- 
ed for by law, the House may appropriate or not, as they 
think the expenses proper or extravagant. Here their dis- 
cretion is subject only to the obligation of its just and equi- 
table exercise, and they are not bound (asin the case of the 
provision fora salary previously fixed by law) toappropriate, 
without consideration whetherthe salary were extravagant. 

In the relation of this power of appropriation to the 
treaty-making power, there is another distinction. With 
respect to treaties already made, a wider range is given to 
our discretion. Should a treaty contain any stipulation 
requiring the exercise of any of those powers expressly 
vested in this House, such as the regulation of commerce ; 
any agreement affecting our neutrality, and leading di- 
rectly to a necessity of changing it into a state of war; the 
raising a subsidy ;` the taking 


any of these cases, the question of expediency presents 


itself to the House, unfettered by any other consideration 
than the inconvenience that would result from the mea- 
sarc, Tt is an open question, on which they must decide 
according to their own judgment; and no nation making 
any such stipulation, would have a right to complain if it 
were not carried into effect; because, by reading our 
Constitution, they would see that all those subjects are 
completely under the control of the House. When no 
stipulation of this kind is contained in the treaty, it isa law, 
independent of any act of the House. Ido not mean to 
say, even in the first casc, of a stipulation on any of the 
subjects of which the regulation is given to Congress, 
that the circumstance of the compact having been made 
and executed, or relied upon in good faith by the other 
contracting party, ought not to have its weight in deter- 
mining the question of expediency, It undoubtedly ought ; 
and, therefore, the reasons for refusal ought, in such case, 
to be cogent, before the power is exercised : but it creates 
no duty, such as exists in the case of appropriation for or- 
dinary salaries, and treaties not touching the subjects ex- 
pressly submitted to the discretion of the House. In 
these last cases, there is certainly a power of withholding 
the supply ; buta power which should be exercised only 
an Cases of extren:e danger, not of mere convenience : 
whether the danger be such as to juitify it, must be left 
‘to the prudence and wisdom of the House; and no other 
rue.can, from the nature of the case, he laid down for 
its exercise. $ 

; The case now before the House, although it affects our 
roreign relations, docs not come within the description of 


off or imposing a duty; in 


——————S——— a 


those which I have last spoken of. No treaty is’ made, 


and we cannot say, therefore, whether any will be made : 
or if made, whether it will contain stipulations on an 
of the subjects E have. enumerated, ‘The constitutional 
call for the exercise of our discretion, cannot yet be made. 
It is not, therefore, the case of'a demand on us for the ex- 
ecution of a treaty, nor is it precisely (although T think it 
ought to be governed by the same rules) that of an ordi- 
nary appropriation for the payment of the salaries of pre- 
existent officers. It resembles it in this—that Ithe office, 
although not created by law, is created by the law of na. 
tions, and recognized by the Constitution, and that the’ 
appointment to fill it, has already been constitutionally 
made ; and, as was well remarked by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucuawan) whether we make the ap- 
propriation or not, the gentlemen who are named are Mi- 
histers, and the treaties they may make, 
the Senate, will be law, in all points that do not require 
the agency of the House to carry them into effect. It 
differs only in these features—that the appropriation is 
asked for to pay the agent, before the duty is performed, 
and that the motives for the appointment have been de- 
tailed to us. 

Whether these circumstances ought to influence us to 
another course of conduct than that which, I think, has 


been shown we ought to pursue, in ordinary cases, the - 


Committee must determine. For my own part, I think 
they ought not; because, in this, as well as in the case of 
an ordinary appropriation for salary, the effect would be 
to interfere with the powers constitutionally given to other 
branches, over which we have only the superintending 
power of appropriation given, to be exercised, not for 
convenience, but for self-preservation. The President 
and Senate have the right to appoint Foreign Ministers ; 
they may appoint so many as to drain our Treasury, and we 


when ratified by - 


might then refuse to appropriate ; they may appoint a ` 


Minister with the avowed purpose of making an alliance 
that we know would result in war, We may refuse to ap- 
propriate ; but until these, or some similar cases exist, we 
ought not, in the exercise of that power, for which we 
are responsible to ourselves and our constituents, to apply 
the violent remedy reserved only for dangerous cases, 
Whether the present is such a case, will be presently ex- 
amined. The amendments offered to the resolution pre- 
sent other preliminary questions. Can we annex condi- 
tions to the appropriation? Do the amendments amount 
to conditions? A gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rives) 
the other day advanced a position on the subject, to which 
I cannot accede. 
fuse, included the right to modify the grant. Buta little 
reflection must convince his discerning mind, that, how- 
ever applicable this rule may be to unqualified proper- 
ty, it is not so to delegated power; and, numerous in- 
stances in our own Government must occur to him, where 
the power to do, is not attended with that of modifying 
the act to be done. The President has a right to pardon, 
but he cannot annex banishment, loss of liberty, stripes, 
or any other punishment, as a condition to the exercise of 
his power. He and the Senate have the power to ap- 
point, yet they cannot impose any other condition, on the 
tenure of the office, than such as are prescribed by law. 
{t does not, therefore, follow, that, because we have the 
power to grant or withhold appropriations, that we have 
the right to grant them with conditions. See to what this 
doctrine would lead. We are dissatisfied, perhaps, with 
the selection of a Minister, made by the President, and 
confirmed by the Senate, and we grant the salary on con- 
dition that another person should be named. This would. 
destroy the distribution of powers in the Constitution. It 
would, Sir. But it would not be a greater assumption of 
illegal power, than to say, we grant the supply on condi- 
tion that you give the instructions we prescribe to the Mi- 
nister you send, The right of instruction, and the mode 


He said, that the power to grant orre- , 
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of conducting the negotiati n, are as essentially Executive 
powers, as the appointment of the Minister who is to 
conduct it; and. to take the one of those powers into our 
own hands, is as flagrant a breach ofthe Constitution as to 
“This new doctrine, this broad position, then, 
ve have the general power to grant or refuse, 
;e'also the right to annex conditions to our grant, is 
ded in principle, and would be subversive of the 
stitution, if carried into practice. But, if not true 
eral, is it so in this particular case? Ts there any 
thing growing out of the nature of foreign relations, that 
enables us to annex conditions to the provision for sending 
å Minister that does not apply to all other Executive ap- 
pointments? None has been suggested, and my imagina- 
tion can supply none, €xcept one of those extreme cases to 
which I have already alluded ; but they are not peculiar 
to our. diplomatic intercourse, but may happen in any 
other appropriation. i 

But it is said, by the honorable mover of the first amend- 
ment, this individual case is an exception ; if we had not 


the power, the President has given it, and requests its ex- | done, which we w 


To this, there are two answers : 
cation made at our request. 
contain the information 


ercise, in his message. 
the message is a communi 
The details into which it enters, 
which, without assigning any reason, 
which it was the duty of the Executive to give. 
not, therefore, infer, from the fact of sending the message, 
that it is an application to us for instructions to be given 
to the Ministers, or for directions as to the matters on 
which they were to treat. The language of the message, 
also, according to my comprehension of it, precludes this 
idea. It requests the exercise of that discretion which I 
‘Nave shown to be constitutional, in granting the means of 
sending the Mission ; but itasks no advice as to the man- 
net in which it is tobe conducted. But, Sir, if that be 
really the intent of the President ; if, having taken 


which he thinks hazardous, he wishes to throw off the re- | be diplomatic only. The P 
re led to be nothing else. 


sponsibility upon us, I am not for relieving him of tl 
purthen. ‘Iwill not even divide it. The Constitution has 
laid it upon him and the Senate; Tet them bear it; they 
have no more right to shuffle it off, than we have to as- 
sume it. Let them send Ministers; let them make trea- 
ties; let them bear the odium, if they are bad, as they 
will reap the credit if they are advantageous. And if, af- 
ter they are made, the treaty stipulations involve any of our 
constitutional rights or. duties, we will boldly, and fear- 
legsly, and legally, exercise our discretion. F will not 
. consent to disturb the admirable harmony of parts, cr de- 
stroy the appropriate distribution of powers, that the Con- 
stitution has made. ‘The President plans the mission, and 
selects the Minister to execute it; the nature of his Exe- 
cutive functions ; the knowledge of our foreign relations, 
that he alone possesses, renders the deposite of this initia- 
tive power in his hands ‘particularly proper. , The Senate, 
a wise, and nearly a permanent body, by the gradual and 
imperceptible and only. partial change of its members, 
“preserving in itself a knowledge of the nature of our con- 
jrexions with other nations, must sanction the appoint- 
ment by their consent, and may modify it by their advice. 
"They serve as a check, and a sufficient check, on impro- 
per missions as well as improper selection of persons to 
fillthem. Dr all this the House takes no share, and can, 
from its very construction, take no efficient part. Too 
numerous for strict secrecy, which is frequently required 
“too changeable in its*cOmposition to preserve a continucd 
and accurate knowledge-of our foreign relations ; too un- 
=o wieldy to, unite the opinon of a majority of its- members 
son the delicate points, t 
‘on which negotiations are sometimes made to depend, the 
oy SHouse-of ‘Representatives is- wisely excluded. from the 
- aventy-making power- But they bold, and. God forbid. 
they shoald: no 


108 ver hold, an effectual check over its. 
abuse, < The enumeration of constitutional powers vested 


| 
j 


we asked for, and | guent, our 
We can- | size qua nons, 


i gure realized by the mere proposal to assum 


“frequently of a verbal distinction, | 


object on which a treaty: can 


in Congress, includes every. ‘ 
or our permanent pros- 


affect our peace, our commerce, 
perity ; and no treaty affecting those powers, can be car- 
ried into execution, without our consent. This admirable 
system, in which the construction. of each department is 
so well adapted to the performance of the duties which 
are assigned to it, would be totally deranged, by the dan- 
gerous doctrines now contended for. Imagine, for a.mo- 
ment, the establishment of this power to annex conditions 
to an appropriation of this kind. Among more than two 
hundred advisers, how many opinions may reasonably be 
supposed to exist, of objects proper to be discussed, of 
others that ought not to be spoken of ; points to be in- 
sisted on, others to be yielded? Can an idea be. formed, 
of confusion worse confounded, than such a scene would 
present? For, observe, Sir, that the coriditions would 
embrace not only what we feared might be done, because 
we were ignorant of the President’s intention, but, (as L 
shall show has actually taken place in the amendments 
before us,) our conditions would go to direct that to be 
ere assured would be done ; so that there 
would be no limit to propositions, none to objections, 
none to debate. And it would not be rash to affirm, that, 
before all our conditions precedent, and cenditions subse- 
directions and inhibitions, our propositions and 
were settled, with the legal precision which 
professional gentlemen in this House usually employ, 
every occasion for negotiation would escape us; and when 
our Ministers at last arrived, their instructions would have 
preceded them, and been lodged in the port folio of every 
Secretary of State of every Court to which they might be 
sent, 

Is this imaginary, Sir? 


Do you not sec it in some mea- 
e this power? 
The honorable gentleman from Delaware, in his proposed 


a step | conditions, includes the character of the Mission ; it must 


resident has told you it is intend- 
No matter, we make it a condi: 
tion; then come other instructions, in a long list of sub- 
jects which they must be ordered not even to disctiss ; of 
compacts which they must not form ; of measures of a ge- 
neral tendency which must not be pursued... Observe, 
Sir, the right of the House is not established; and already, 
on the mere contingency of such an event, we have not 
only the list of prohibitions, proposed by. the gentleman 
from Delaware, but almostas long a list ‘of duties, which 
a gentleman from Georgia has thought proper to annex to 
the appropriation. (Mr. Forsyzu said there.was a mis- 
take; that his amendment provided they should do nos. 
thing.| Mr. L. said, the amendment offered by the gen- 
tlemen from Georgia was not before him; but, although 
it might amount to a direction to do nothing effectual, 
yet the form, unless he was greatly mistaken, went to 
direct them to: give advice, if required, to express the 
friendly sentiments of our Government, and to resist the” 
propositions they might receive. But, if the amendment 
provided that they should do nothing, it was not the less 
a material instruction, and exemplified. the argument, 
(said Mr. L.) that f urge. Convince me that this House 
has the power, and}, Sir, will not be behindhand with 
my instructions. I think that, with respect to one article, 
the occupation or conquest of Cuba, the’ instructions of 
the President, according to his message, will not be suffi- 
ciently strong ; and 3f, by virtue of my place here, J am 
his constitutional adviser, T shall deem it a duty. to`insert 
amore energetic expression of opinion. Gther gentle- 
men will oppose it, and offer amendments, to which E 
could never consent.. And when, Sir, when would the 
task be ended, the very prospect of ‘which excites such a 
clash of contending plans ? But we are told that these 
are not conditions nor insfractions. What are they then ? 
The expression ofan opinion formed by this House, on 
the state of the Nation, in. relation to its concerns with 


i 
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foreign nations. Let gentlemen show me this, and far | the same effect as an independent resolution, as some gen- 
from contesting the right, I will join them in every effort | tlemen tell us, why not put it in that form? If it is to 
to maintain it as a most important precious privilege of have greater effect, it must be by its operation as a condi- 
this House; and if I did not do so, I must be justly tion. In the manner proposed, we say to the President, 
chargeable, not only with a dereliction of duty, but with | we give you the appropriation, on condition that you act 
the strangest inconsistency that ever disgraced a man in| as we direct : in the other, and, as I think, the ‘only pro- 
political life. Thirty years ago, I asserted it, on a memo- per mode, we give or refuse the appropriation ; and if we 
rable occasion, and joined in successfully supporting the | give, we may also, on this, as on every other occasion, 
constitutional check of the House of Representatives, on | make a general declaration of what we think the import- 
the treaty-making power. Show me, Sir, that the amend- | ant policy of the country. In the one case, we, in form, 
ments go no further, and I abandon all opposition to them, | at least, assume power that does not belong to us, and 
and enlist my feeble powers in their support. Im thème- | that has never been exercised; in the other, we proceed 
morable resolution to which I have just alluded, while the | in the legal track marked out to us by our constitutional 
right of the House is asserted, to exercise its discretion in powers, and never departed from by our predecessors. «1 
giving or withholding their assent to treaties, after they] But, Sir, I must not bé understood to say, that if these 
are made, which relate to commerce, or other matters of | amendments were put in the form of independent reso- 


s lutions, I would vote for them. - They are, in my opinion, 


which the cognizance is vested in them by ‘the Constitu- 1 1 p 
tioñ, the claim to any agency in the making of treaties | either not called for by the occasion, or manifestly impro- 


is expressly disavowed. The right to express the opinion | per—they are faulty not only in form, as I have endeavor- 
of the People, by the voice of their Representatives, is | ed to show, but in substance. 
not only one inherent in the House by its constitution ; The declaration with which the first amendment be- 
but the exercise of it is of the greatest advantage to the | gins, of what is our settled neutral policy, I should cer- 
co-ordinate Executive branch : by it, he is instructed how tainly have no objection to make, if I thought it was call- 
far he may depend on the public opinion—without which, | ed for by existing circumstances. It is true in itself, 
even despotic power is weak; and, although it has no | but, because it is true, it is not always wise or well-timed 
coercive sanction, it is a warning voice that will never be | to enounce it. Declarations of this kind must be intend- 
heard in vain, Bring forward, therefore, any general ex- | ed either to restrain other branches of the Government 
pression of opinion as.to the policy of domestic or foreign | from doing what we think wrong, or to encourage them 
relations, and my opposition or support will depend on | by our support in doing right, to affect foreign nations 
the sentiment expressed in the resolution ; but I never | by showing that we will be united in supporting or op- 
would, never could, object to it, as an improper assump- | posing certain measures that concern them, or, finally, 
tion of power. to encourage our constituents to perseverance in pro- 
Yo determine the character of the amendment, to show | per principles. I know of no other use to which they 
the difference between it and the general expression of | can be applied. Apply them to the subject before us, If 
opinion, which, it is acknowledged, we have a right to | I saw a disposition in the Executive to depart from those 
make, it is only necessary to observe its form, and attend | principles of neutrality, or if I thought he required the 
a moment to its substance. The resolution to which it is encouragement of our support to persevere in them, E 
offered as an amendment, is one in the usual form that is | should not hesitate to support such a resolution; but 
employed whenever any matter requiring an appropria- | candor requires me to say, that I see neither the one - 
tion is referred to a committee which makes a favorable | nor the other; and, in the whole tenor of his message, 
report. It does not purport to be, nor is it, such an ab-| as well as in the precise designation of the objects he 
stract expression of opinion on public affairs, as 1 am now expects to attain by this measure, he evinces a determi- 
considering; it is no more than a consent to the appro- | nation to support our neutral relations, even under cir- 
ptiation required ; if adopted, it declares that the House | cumstances in which, my opinion is, they ought to be de- 
will appropriate, and would be a direction to the Commit- parted from. J will not fatigue the Committee by re- 
tee of Ways and Means, if they had not reported ; and | peating what has been so often stated and quoted on 
will be to the Committee of the Whole, when they con- | this occasion; but will only remark, that if positive and 
sider that appropriation. Now, what is the amendment ? precise declarations of preserving a neutral policy, can 
The resolution says, we will appropriate—the amendment | be expressed in words, such declarations are found in 
says, “ It being understood that the Minister shall have | the message ; and that the language of the amendment 
“ a diplomatic character only,” &c. &e. The amendment | itself does not more clearly express that policy, than the 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia, uses still stronger | terms of the message ; the Executive, therefore, wants 
language—<“ that it is expedient to make an appropriation | neither stimulants nor sedatives on this occasion. Is the 
“ to send Ministers to be present at, but not to become | enunciation of these principles requisite for the next im- 
“members of, the Congress at Panama, it being distinct- | portant object? Is any effect to be produced by them, 
“ly understood,” &c. Now, if any words in the language | to our advantage, upon foreign nations? I can perceive 
can be used more effectually to import a condition, I must | none ; but, standing as they do, alone, I see much evil, 
confess my ignorance of the force of terms. Let itbere- {at a time when it is acknowledged, on all sides, that cer- 
membered that they are to be annexed to the resolution | tain operations, which it is the interest of the bellige- 
declaring our assent to the grant, and that gentlemen | rents to perform, and certain contracts, which one of 
pertinaciously insist on assigning to them that place. If} them, it is apprehended, may make, will operate a 
the object is an independent expression of opinion, rid the change injurious to our great interests, and, perhaps, 
case at once of this difficulty—enough will afterwards re- | destructive of our peace. I cannot, for my own part, 
main. The debate will then be confined to the propriety | see the wisdom of proclaiming to both our determina- 
of the doctrines contained in the resolutions ; they will, if | tion te remain neutral—let that be inferred from our 
they pass, have the weight which the opinions of the Peo- | conduct and character; and, if we must make such a 
ple, by their Representatives, will always have ; and they profession, let it, at least, be accompanied by the further 
will not run the risk of being rejected, fromt he unusual assertion, which 1 trust will be confirmed by the voice 
form in which they are presented. But importance is at- | of the country, as it has been by its conduct, that, al- 
tached, and justly attached, to this mode of offering them ; | though we acknowledge the policy and justice of neu- 
it supposes a power in this House, which, undoubtedly, | trality, it will be exchanged for another state, if one of ` 
the proposers honestly think it possesses, and which they | the cases which we apprchend should happen, or the 
‘ake this occasion toassert. Ifthe amendment is to have Í other should recur. 


og 
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The next proposed condition, or, 
dering it, the next declaration of opinion, 


only. ‘This, Sir, put it in any form that may be imagin- 
ed, I could never permit myself to agree to. 
for the conduct of the President, it supposes in him an 
ignorance of our Constitution, and of the duties of his 
place, or a disregard of both,:accompanied by the folly 
of doing wrong. without motive and without end—that 
would be disgraceful to the nation in which he has been 
chosen to preside»: : Hetis not, Sir, as I have stated, the 
President of my. choice, but he is the President of my 
country, and I should think it disgraceful to the nation, 
to suppose :that its Magistrate required an instruction 
not{o-send deputies to a representative assembly, where 
‘we must. be bound by the voices of a majority of foreign 
States; that is to say, not to do that of his own authori- 
ty; which the Government itself could not do, and which 
would end in his own ruin, without any hope of advan- 
tage to himself or his country. Andit is rendered use- 
Jess, as well as improper, by the assurance which he has 
given us, in the very words of the amendment, that such 
-is his intention, I am not an advocate for undue or 
implicit confidence—but there is a certain respect due 
from the co-ordinate branches to each other, in the per- 


formance of their respective functions, not only required | formed ; because, in all this, 


by the ordinary rules of civility, but necessary for the 
transaction of business; and when the President, in an 
official message, asks an appropriation for a Minister, 
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as I am-now consi- | sires to preserve—and the formation of treaties that no- 
; n mi, is; -that the | body is inclined to make ; and which, 
Ministers to be sent, sball go ina diplomatic character refuse to carry into effect. 


if made, we could 


But for one consideration, if the abstract. proposition 
anda declaration to. make no allian- 
ces, were proposed for adoption, I do not think I should 
oppose it, because I am sure that, generally speaking, 
it is our true policy, and I have do doubt of our right, 
and, on proper occasions, ofthe expediency of making 
the declaration; but events may happen immediately 
after we shall have made the declaration, events may 
be produced or accelerated by that declaration, which 
may make it necessary to change that tone. I allude to 
the affairs of Cuba, which I shall presently consider more 
particularly ; and, therefore, in.any shape, I should op- 
pose, the substance of thisamendment. As to the other, 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia, it is still more 
exceptionable. It prescribes the duties that are to be 
performed by the Ministers, and reduces them to an un- 
meaning form. 

Therefore, because this amendment amounts to a con- 
dition which we have no right to impose; because it 
gives instruction and advice, which it is not our duty to 
give ; because it precludes discussion and consideration 
of subjects on which it may be fit that we should be in- 
it assumes a power not given 

to us, involves us in a responsibility we ought not to in- 
! cur, and may be made precedent in dangerous times ; be- 
| cause, by an unrestricted declaration of a determination 


whom, he declares, is to be sent in a diplomatic character | to remain neutral, we may induce other nations to. pre- 


. only, L must and-will believe him—my duty to my coun- 
try requires: that I should believe him : for, unless I do, 
there is an end of all intercourse between the different 
departments of Government ; and T should as soon think 

„of annexing a condition to the payment of the salary of 

k: jef Justice, or passing a resolution that it is the 

sense of the House that he should take no bribes, as I 

would make it a condition, or pass a resolution, that the 


President, in the performance of a function purely ex- | 


ecutive, shalldo whatit is his duty, and,what his promise 
binds him io do. 

After the declaration of what ought to be the charac- 
ter of the agents, come the restrictions on their powers. 
It is the sense of the House, says the amendment, that 
they ‘shall not be authorized to discuss. consider, or 
consult, upon any proposition of alhances,” &c. To dis- 
cuss, is, in conversation or writing, to argue upon the 
merits: or demerits of any proposition. ‘This may be 
prevented by the observance of strict silence; the 
slightest argument “against the proposal, would violate 
the instructions.. But, how a Minister is to obey that 


part of the direction which forbids him to consider it, is | 


“pot easily conceived. And why, Sir, this inhibition to 
discuss or consider? The object, it appears to me, 
might be attained, by applying it to the acceptance, 
not the listening to, considering, and answering, with 
courtesy and temper, any proposal whatever, that was 
not insulting. What injury can arise from. discussion ? 
What from consideration? After the discussion, after 
the consideration, would not the United States be left, 
according to the concluding language of the amend- 
‘ment; “free to adopt such measures as their friendly 
“disposition and their interest and honor might demand ?” 
And what.is it that we are so fearful to hear, or consi- 
‘der? < Something very seductive ? Something that we 


“hich, if considered, must certainly be accepted, 
of instructions, in defiance of promises, in open 
on ofduty ? Why, truly, Sir, this syren song, 
isten to without rushing on destruction, 
fortran alliance, offensive and defensive, 
nin the United. States wishes to form-~an 
of our neutral rights, which every body de- 


sume on that neutrality, to the injury of our rights; and 
because every good effect that might be hoped from the 
mission would be defeated by its adoption, I am against 
the amendment. f 

I proceed to consider, which T promise to do very bricf- 
ly, what are those good effects. 

The first, in the order of the message—and certainly 
not the least in importance, although it has been deem- 
ed proper to treat it with levity—is the cultivation of a 
spirit of amity and good feeling between us and neigh- 
bors with whom we must necessarily be on good or bad 
terms. Our relative situations forbid the existence of 
that cold calculating jealousy which has been recom- 
mended: we must be good friends, or troublesome 
neighbors. Our interest, as well as political. policy; 
prescribe the former relation to. them; and nothing 
would ensure the latter so effectually as a refusal (couch 
it in what terms you will) of an invitation the most. flatter- 
ing to national pride, that exists in the annais of diplomacy. 

He who does not feel, with patriotic exultation, the 
proud, the dignified place that we shall occupy on this 
occasion, can never be convinced by argument. Weare 
invited, not to preside in the council—that would be a 
vain distinction—but to “fix with our neighbors the great 
ptinciples of international law,” in which itis ‘ presum: 
ed”—I quote from one of the invitations—‘ that. we pos 
sess more light upon the subject than the other States of 
this hemisphere ;” and in which itis added, that, although 
‘other parties may propose their views, yet the voice of 
the United States will be heard with deference and re- 
spect.” For my own part, I feel an additional pride in 
being the citizen of a Republic thus distinguished ; thus 
appealed to ; not for the exercise of its force, or the aid 
of its subsidy ; but for the participation of a more precious 
treasure—its experience, its. knowledge, its science m 


anot listen to without assenting to it? Some propo- | government, and in national law—a treasure, of which we 


| may be profuse without. extravagance, and the employ- 
ment of which will bring us the interest of honor abroad. 
and self-esteem at home. J ae 
And who. are they, sir, who have given this invitation ? 
Who are they that gentlemen wish us to disgust by colds 
ly, or proudly, or suspiciously, declining it? . They are 
those, sir, who have arightto our advice. Our example 
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at lesson of independence ; our struggles : 
e; our success animated, and our “ 
d and inspired them ; they have 
and the characters of our 
their emulation 


gave thei the gre 
taught them perseveranc 
prosperity has encouraged a 
copied our political institutions, 
statesmen and heroes are the objects of 
and respect ; and, if our Revolution had never ta 
they would still have been poor oppressed colonies, crouch- 
ing under the rod of an European master. With all these 
reasons for national attachment to us, shall we have none 
for them ; and, wrapping ourselves in a cold-hearted po- 
licy, shall we deny them the common courtesies of civil- 
ized national intercourse? Sir, in this part of my argu- 
ment, I am not advocating any alliance, (1 am 
eternal repetition of the epithet ** entangling,”) 
political connexion that may involve us in war or other 


difficulty ; a kind feeling, a free intercourse, the exchange | tleman did n 
of good offices ; the friendship arising from a similarity | tally destr 
of institutions: all those things, better felt than describ- | duct. In t 


ed, which produce national as well as individual friend- 
ships, and which lead to explanations of misunderstand- 
ings, that would, if fomented by the opposite feelings, 
break out into quarrels and war. These are all I recom- 
mend, and these are certainly effects that may reasonably 
be expected from the mission. 
Instead of this, what are we tol 


get that you first set the example which they follow ; for- 
get that you were the first to cheer and encourage and 
salute them by a recognition of their title to a place among 
the nations of the earth ; throw away the advantages re- 
sulting from their neighborhood—convert it into a curse 
by jealousy of their motives ; tell them that you consider 
their glorious independence as not so advantageous to 
you as the former state of vassalage in which they were 
held ; call them ambitious military Republics, and guard 
yourselves particularly against any connexion with them : 
for they are your NATURAL ENEMIES. 

Sir, did the honorable gentleman who used these argu- 
ments in substance, and the last appellation to which I 
have alluded, in terms—did he weigh their import ? Did 
he consider their consequences? No, sir, his excellent 
understanding never suggested, nor would the goodness 
of his heart have per 


pernicious consequences that may follow from their adop- 
tion. Natural enemies! Sir, the beneficent God of na- | 
ture created no natural enemies ; in permitting the divi- | 
sion of the human race into different tribes and nations, 
he gave them mutual wants to produce mutual intercourse | 
and dependence. Human passion and depravity have de- 
stroyed the harmony of his work. Ambition, rapacity, 
jealousy, vengeance, have arrayed nations against each | 
other, whose interests could only be promoted by peace. 
They mutually desolate each- other for ages, and then į 
blaspheme the God of nature by saying he had created | 
them to be natural enemies. Sir, the gentleman talked | 
of cabalistic terms! He has employed one of most fear- | 
ful power. In what calamities has the use of it involved, ; 
for ages, two of the fairest countries of the world! What i 
torrents of blood has it shed ! It has created that enmity į 


W: and profitably settled but 


H 


ken place, | 


sick of the | all the advantages o! y | 
or other | with the utmost frankness and sincerity, means were ta- 


1 d? Guard against this | by war, 
national attachment—forget that they are struggling for | by France, 
that inestimable blessing which you have obtained ; for- | by Sweden ; 


Sd 
s, have urged the People.of England 
disputes that might have been honor- 
for these prejudices. 
The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Rivzs) cautioned us 
against the effects of national sympathy ; and he told. ‘US, 
-not only that the new Republics were our natural enemies, 
| and, therefore, did not deserve it, but that their unfriendly 
ifeelings had already manifested themselves towards.US 5 
and he mentioned commercial advantages given by Cofom- 


their natural enemie 
to terminate, by war, 


| bia to Great Britain, which were not found in the treaty ~. 


with us. But the gentleman’s candor obliged him to con- 
fess that its equivalent was there ; that we are entitled to 
f the most favored nation ; and that, 


ken to give us the effect of the stipulation. But the gen- 
ot advert to other circumstances, which to- 
oy the allegation of unfriendly feeling or con- 
he prosecution of their war on the ocean, inju- 
ries were offered by privateers to our neutral commerce ;, 
a friendly remonstrance was made, and the conduct of 
these new Republics formed an honorable contrast to that 
of other nations, with whom the same difficulties occurred : 
prompt restoration of the property taken ; full indemnity 
for the loss ; the debt not cancelled, as with Great Britain, 
or shuffled off with effect and insulting delays, as 
or refused, as by Naples, or compounded, as 
but frankly acknowledged, fully and prompt-. - 
ly paid, and an earnest thus given, that justice is to be 
made the basis of those principles of international law 
which they invite us to settle. ; 
The course of debate obliged the gentleman from Soutl 
Carolina, who advocated the amendment, to fall into the 
same train of reasoning. He, too, cautioned us. against ` 
any excess of friendly feeling for these ‘‘ambitious, war- 
like, republican neighbors.” He, too, proscribed sympa- 
thetic attachments ; but the generous nature of my noble, 
warm-hearted friend could not long brook the restraint 
which this train of argument imposed : his better feelings | 
resumed their ascendency, and broke out by proclaiming: 
that this nation had a sympathy, a proper, noble one, one 
that ought to be cherished and indulged ; and he thanked. 
God that this kind feeling existed between the American, 
! nation and—the port of Liverpool !{! Sympathy between 


permitted the expressions, if they had | Liverpoul and the United States ? The sympathy of a bale 
been properly weighed ; they escaped him in the warmth | of cotton anda bundle of broadcloth ? 
of debate ; nor would I now remark upon them but for the | sently hear of the sentimental attachme 


Sir, we shall pre- 
nt of a puncheon 
of rum and a hogshead of hardware. The honest mer- 
chants of Liverpool deal in no such refined articles as na- 
tional attachments. They purchase cotton from my con- 
stituents, from those of my friend, and pay for it when 
they can ; and when they overtrade themselves, they very 


| unsenimentally break, and, without much sympathy, pay 
‘ two shillings and sixpence in the pound. 


Į cannot think, 
therefore, with my friend, that this is ‘a thing to thank 
God upon.” I rejoice as much as he can do in the ami- 
cable position in which we stand with Great Britain. Long 
may it continue undisturbed ! but never may it be brought 
to the point which he seems to wish, when he exclaims, 
«< Great Britain and the United States against the world |” 
including, I suppose, our natural enemies, the ambitious, 
warlike Republics of the South. 1am for no such state of 
things. I well know in what it would result. 


which it supposed previously to exist ; and England and 


Peace with Great Britain, as with all the world !—free 


France still feel the effects of that perfidious policy in their | intercourse !—the most friendly feelings !—gratitude, if 
rulers which taught them that they were natural enemies. ‘you will, for the institutions we derive from her; but no 
Sir, we should be careful how, in our legislative functions, | alliance ; no standing with her against the whole, or any 
we furnish a vocabulary for national prejudices ; they are ; part of the world. Yet, sir, we are not without our sym- 
of more potent effect than is at first imagined ; and the na-  pathies. Since my friend will have them, I could enume- 
tions I have named might haye escaped many bloody and ` rate a string of them, almostas long, and quite as applica- 
ruinous contests, but for the excitement produced by ble, as Falstaff’s, as thus : John Buil loves money—so does 
these terms, and others equally false, but more absurd; Jonathan: ‘‘there’s sympathy for you.” John Bull loves 
and I very believe that the cry of slavery and wooden . trade—so does Jonathan : ‘* there’s more sympathy.” John 
shoes, soup-maigte, and frogs,” applied to the French, as hoasta of his valor and Nherty—so does Jonathan. $ Go te, 


y 
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then, would you desire better sympathy?” John hasa quick | whose enlightened policy first suggested, and whose per- 
sense of his political and commercial interests ; and, wher- | severing efforts shall have established them in the code of 
ever they are.discussed, his most able diplomatic agents | nations, as they have always been established in that com- 
are, invited or uninvited, to be found. Here, sir, my par- | prehensive, enlightened self-interest, which should be the 
rallel ends. So does nof Jonathan. He will not accept | basis of all law. az : 
the most respectful invitation ; he closes his lips, he stops} Among the most important of those which regard neus 
his cars, and, in continual dread of entangling alliances, he | tral rights, are the restriction of blockades, and a reduc- 
neglects his interests.and disgusts his friends. tion and proper designation of the list of articles forming 
But, to quit atone which does not quite accord with the contraband of war, and the establishment of the principle 
gravity. of the subject, let me observe that, if the term na- | that free ships make free goods. p 
tural enemy was ever wholly misapplied, it must be to our! But the object of a general nature to be discussed at 
Southern neighbors, “We have scarcely one source from | this meeting, on which my friend dwells with the most 
which ‘any misunderstanding can arise, and every thing to | pleasure, is the protection of private property on the 
foster peaceful intercourse. Our soil and our industry | ocean from seizure and pillage; by which I mean, not 
duce, and ‘our enterprise collects, articles of first ne- | only the abolition of privateering, but a complete ex- 
ity-for them ; they have the raw material for our ma- | emption from capture, whether by public or private ships : 
nufactures, the bulky articles for our shipping, the pre- | placing private property and private industry on the sea, 
cious metals for our commerce ; and the only difficulties | upon the same footing upon which the humane principles 
that can possibly arise to injure our good understanding, | of modern warfare have placed it upon the land ; making 
@ré such as I shall show may be removed by accepting this | it as disgraceful for an Admiral to enrich himself by the 
invitation. A strange objection is also urged against a | capture of a trader, as fora General to pillage the cottage 
friendly connexion with these Powers, derived from the | of a peasant. i 
lenguage used in describing it. These words are myste-| ‘This is not an Utopian project. The persevering en- 
rious—cabalistical—they denote a secret fraternity be- deavors of the good and the wise, and those in every na- 
tween those who employ them! It seems that it is called | tion who calculate its true interest, must necessarily pre- 
an American System; the States are designated as our | vail ; not, perhaps, in our day, but eventually. Soon and 
„46 sister Republics,” and other ill-sounding terms are used, | late are comparative terms, and in great national objects, 
contrary to proper parlance ! The President is one of the | we must apply them to the duration of nations; before 
initiated: for he makes use of them in his message ! and | ours has obtained the manhood of its strength, this hon- 
Mr. Clay is the founder of the sect, because he made aj orable effort of its infancy may shed a glory round its 
speech in which the system was first recommended. I | name, prolong its existence, and, by lessening the hor- 
have heard that that gentleman took an early and zealous | rors of war, give comparative security to the weakness 
partin urging the recognition of the independence, and | that shall mark the decline of its power. Letthose who 
citing an interest for the cause, of the South American | treat this subject as the fanciful theory of closet politicians, 
if the enthusiasm that existed in favor of their | let them consider the effect of improvement In moral 
g was produced (as it certainly was fostered) by his; feeling upon the practice of modern nations. It has 
efforts, it isan act in which he may justly take an honest ! taught them their true interests. Who was the first chief 
pride. If he formed the system, it is one that, to the latest | who introduced the exchange of prisoners ? What na- 
posterity, will do credit te its author. But, without wish- | tion first proclaimed that the public law did not permit 
isg to derogate from the merits of his exertions, it may be | them to be massacred, as had, until then, been the inva. 
remarked, that, when he addressed his arguments to the | riable law of war ? Who first showed, by precept and 
People ofthe United States, he preached to the converted; | example, that women and children were not to be hewn 
the love of liberty, innate in the breast of every American, | asunder, or dashed against the walls of a captured city— 
answered to his call; and the act of recognition was re-/ that conquest was not extermination—that those who es» 
seived with the enthusiastic approbation of the whole | caped the sword should not be “put under axes, and 
People. ‘The same sentiment still exists ; and all those at- | saws, and harrows of iron,” as was the practice of the hu- 
tempts to excite unfriendly feelings must fail. But why | mane David? Who first banished poisoned weapons and 
call them sister Republics? What else, sir, should we ; assassination from honorable war? We do net know to 
callthem ? Set the rules of gender at defiance, and call i whom the world is indebted for these improvements ; 
them brothers 2 But it is the near connexion implied by | their memory is lost in the night of antiquity ; but would 
the term which offends. Sir, it was given in atime ofdan-| not the names of such men and such nations be held in 
` ger that may not yet be past; it was given during the | reverence by all the world, as the greatest benefactors 
ominous conjunction of the Powers at Laybach. When | of mankind, if they were known? And if the improve- 
Kings and despots fraternize, it may be permitted to coin | ment now spoken of should prevail, and authentic docu» 
anew word, and call on Republics to sororize for the as-| ments hand us down to posterity, as its first promoters, 
sertion, and, when necessary, (if that time should unfortu- | can any man who loves his country’s honor, be insensible 
nately come) for the defence, of those rights. Iadyocate | of the glory it would attach to our name ? All these im- 
no such contract now ; circumstances do not require it. | provements were once novelties, as dangerous as theore. 
But they may ; and, in the mean time, do not let us throw | tic, as incapable of execution, as this. Yet they have 
away the advantage, which, in such a case, must be de- | prevailed. Why not this? Surely not because this. is 
rived from confirming ourselves in the good opinion of our | less consonant to reason and humanity, and the mutual 


ee 


<, neighbors, and them in their attachment to independence. | interest of nations. 


_. Next to the advantage to be derived from a general! The principle laid down by the gentleman from Penn- 
friendly understanding, is that which we promise to our- | sylvania, (Mr. Bucsanay) that we are to do all the evil 
yes-and to the world from the discussion of Kberal prin- |in our power to our enemies in the prosecution of war, 
les of international law. Those which are intended to | was that which governed and dictated the atrocities { 
rtain:the rights of neutrals, in time of war, are of the | have mentioned. Now, among civilized nations, it would 
importance to our interest, under the pacific poli- | be heard with horror. The arguments for contimuing the 

6, :Etrust, we shall always maintain, when it can | depredations on private property at sea, purport to be 
th. honor... Those which go to regulate the ! founded on our true interest. The sacrifice of this right, 

elligerents towards cach other, in carrying | it is said, would deprive us of a most etüċient arm against 
on the-unprofitable contest, will serve the cause of hu-| our enemy. But at what expense is it that we obtain the 
manity,.-and redound: tothe endless glory of that nation | use of this offensive weapon? No lezs, sir, than the si- 
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“mercial nation, w 


. activity, courage 


-will be didicult to 4 


«national interests or 


< ing circumstances of nations; ne wel see that 
| tage of to-day will, by tne incvitasle march o 


“a state of blockade, and thus cut off the resource you 
might derive from neutral. commerce: while your man- 
- ufactures and produce would rot in your warehouses, un- 
less sold at their own price to foreigners, because the 
‘Principle that the flag. protects the property, not being 


tions, would be justified in declaring your whole coast in | vor of preserving property on land from pillage, that does: 
ndis to be found? He has no commercial vessels to iose. | 


‘gain to you: for they are only built for a business in 


< tician of enlarged views wil co. 
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-etifice of our commercial marine. Whenever our com: | treat gentlemen who sneer at this object of the mission as 


\ mercé is cut off or crippled -by depredations upon it, it is | a philosophic vision, to tell me whether, at one period in 


true-that our seamen can find employment in privateers; | the state of civilization of all nations, without exception, 
‘but if the practice were abolished, those seamen would | all enemies were not either slaughtered, with their wives 
find. more. usefil, more honorable, and more. profitable and children, or, by one step on the road to humanity, of 
employment, in the usual operations of commerce zand, | which we cannot tell the date, reduced to slavery ; whe- 


admitting the greatest superiority in this weapon, what | ther all property, public as well as private, was not indis- 


_ do- we gain in the contest ?: We annihilate the commerce | criminately subject to pillage, as well on the land as on 


of our enemy, but to-do this, we must sacrifice our own. | the sea ; and whether the same argument that they use in 
No commerce can always be guarded on the ocean—the | favor of privateering could not, at that time, have been 
Moré extensive it is, the more enemies will arise against | used against the abolition of these atrocities? Nay, whe- 
‘ityand, go to war with a Power which has but a single | ther they might not now be as convincingly used for their 


_ Ship, if you yourself have. a great commerce, that petty | revival ? 


Power will see its flag floating over hundreds of priva-! . Imaginea chieftain of those days proposing to his neigh- 
teers, capturing your ships, while its own commerce does | bars their abolition—the barbarian of that period would 
not offer a plank for your reprisals. So that, in this wår- | have answered precisely in the language adopted by the 
fare, the relative power to injure is in proportion to the | refined politician of this: “ You propose what is absurd 
weakness, not tu the strength of your enemy. The sling | “znd visionary. What nation, do you think, will surren- 
of the stripling is an overmatch for the spear of the giant. | ‘der the right of weakening an enemy by the slaughter 
Apply this particularly to.the Power with whom it is in- | «of his subjects, of enriching itself by their slavery and 
tended.to make this improvement—take only one, com- | pillage? War authorizes us to do all the harm we can 
mercially. the weakest of them: suppose us at war with | “to our enemy, and to effect your purpose, you must 
Mexico; and the: rest of the world neutral, should we gain | “ maintain a general peace.” Yet, Sir, the still small 
nothing by the restriction of the laws of blockade—by the | voice of morality and religion has gradually and impet- 


Safety of our maritime commerce ? According to the | ceptibly caused itself to be heard. it has shown nations, 


tules of war, as now practised, adventurers from all the by degrees, their true interests ; asali, by turns, were the 


» world will flock to La Vera Cruz, and Tampico, and Al- | victims of this savage warfare, some began to think that 


varado, and every roadsted on the Coast would swarm | it was unwise to indict upon others what the chance of 
with depredators of all languages, and all nations, ready | war might soon make themselves feel. They set the ex- 


<torush upon your commerce. Your Navy, were it ten ; ample of moderation : it was gradually followed, and, at 


times as great, could not protect it in all the remote seas | length, became established national law. Now, why 
to which it extends ; and the partial protection which it] should not the same course, aided by superior wisdom, 
afforded, would cost more than the value of the trade. | and a more extensive and enlightened policy, produce the 
The same Power, by the practice of more important na- | same effects? Can a single argument be alleged in fa- 


not apply tothe protection of the same property. at sea ? 
Why ought the industry of the sailor to be interrupted, 
while the husbandman follows his, plough in safe ? 
There is, there can be, none that are not common to! 3 
and if the one has been gradually established by a sense 
of its utility, why need we stigmatize as visionary politi. 
cians, those who wish to introduce the other by a succés- 
sion of positive compacts? I well know, Sir, that such 
The private ships of war, when taken, are no lossto him : | contracts will bind none but the contracting’ parties. I 
for they are owned and manned by foreigners; and no į well know that they will not always bind them: but all 
(improvements must have a beginning; all wise institu- 

sens have no temptation to employ them. | tions, however interrupted and thwarted, will, in the end, 
2, and suppose our enemy to be a com- | prevail. An opportunity, such as the world has never 
suse ships Cover the seas ; suppose this! witnessed, now occurs, for laying the foundation of this 
tected, and that, by the superior | great change in favor of humanity. Seven or eight na- 
k ise, Of our seamen and capi- | tions, bound by no engagements that can counteract this 
talists; a great. propordoa of 1t is lost. Every nation such | godlike work, in the first stage of their political exists. 
as I have described, must have a Navy, and every reduc- | ence, free from the prejudices that fetter the minds of old 
tion of the commercial :nariny, by throwing the seamen { nations, are ready to discuss these proposals in the’ spirit 
crease the military murine, eitner | of frankness, and with enlarged political views. Will 
ce ; that in its turn wouid be} their joint acknowledgment of these great truths be no 
co.amerce, and in a short time it ! advance towards their establishment in the world? Will 
cover on which side tae unprofita- | not their example, in spite of mean jealousies and evan- 
rests. A circumscribed view of | escent interests, ill understood—in spite of prejudice and 
uy Cunarray tne argument of profit | the sneer of superficial statesmen—will it not be followed 
and loss on the ‘side ofthis jm.noral wariare. The poli- i by the rest of the world? And snall this great occasion, 
Henplte the ever vary-| which the revolution of a hundred centuries may not again 
the advan- | produce, be offered to us invain? Can we be insensible 
; numan af | to the glory we must acquire by the superiority which 
fairs, be converted into the evil of to-morro w, unless it be ; they acknowledge, by the lead which they invite us to 
founded on the principles of moral utility, which never | take, in the deliberations of this assembly, which will 
vary sand he will adept hinself, aad strive to have a-loot- | form a new era in the history of national law, from which 
ed by others, that course of conduct wi.ca must produce | suffering humanity may dete the recovery of its rights? 


acknowledged, would. prevent your shipping it in foreign 
bottoms, And what compensation in loss to your enemy 


Which your citi 
Reverse the 


trade to be'at firs 


out.of employ, must i 
of public or private. f 
» brought to bear on yo: 


ble balance of i 


_ the greatest gencral good ; couavinced that wiat is ter the | Can we be blind to these advantages, deaf to the call of 


benefit of all, inust be sooner or later, a greater advan- j nonor, of interest, and the high destiny that is within our 
Ke ae, a ` s 2 

tage to every nation forming a part of that wavle, than | reach? No; it cannot be ; the path that Providence has 

any transitory gaia or vindictive gratification taat might | pointed out to us, is too plain to be mistaken., 


“arise frorn a dereliction of those great prinewies. I en-it This, sir, is the explanation of the cabalistic word that 
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‘Has been commented upon. This is the great Awenican 
““Syspem. Not a combination for exclusive privileges. Not 
‘a Confederacy for aggression, or even for defence. Not 
a crusade of republicanism against monarchy. But a 
mutual understanding to promote the principles of free- 
dom in cominerce, frankness in negotiation, -bumanity in 
war, free intercourse, and the interchange of good offices 
in peice.“ Justice and good will to all nations; exclusive 
sto none. This is American policy, of which 
er the founders nor followers need ever be ashamed 
the only policy which I, at least, will support. 
tis said that all these objects, as well as particular 
- commercial compacts, may be as advantageously made 
‘by Separate missions to the different States, as by discus- 
‘sions inthe Assembly at Panama. This scarcely requires 
‘an answer. ‘The advantages of a joint discussion are so 
‘evident, that this objection could have no weight, if we 
‘were its proper judges, as we surely are not : for it will 
‘scarcely be contended, that the mode of conducting the 
negotiation is submitted to the Constitutional discretion 
of this House. 

I have omitted, in the argument against private war 
on the ocean, to ask its advocates, why they do not, in 
every war with neighboring States, grant letters of marque 
‘and yeprisal for predatory incursions into an enemy’s | 
country, organize plunder, carry desolation to every fire- į 
‘side, arm citizen against subject, and make every man’s 


of the Government, was ratified by the sentiments of all, 
and would have been redeemed by the spirit of the Péo- 


‘ple. But that pledge related only-to the state of things 


that then existed. It was made when all the great Pow- 
ers of Europe, except Great Britain, were confederated 
for the avowed purpose of putting down all representa- 
tive government in Europe; when the object of the Cor- 
federation had been effected in Naples, and was in full 
operation against Spain, and when the extension of the 
same principles to America, then not only a probable 
event, but one known to be the subject of deliberation, 
would have endangered our own political institutions. 
The declaration of the President was, at the time, under- 
stood to have been made with the concurrence of Great 
Britain, and, together with the interference and remon- 
strances of that Power, to have produced the abandon- 
ment of the design. This pledge, however, is. now re- 
presented as being intended for the foundation of an alli- 
ance with Spanish America, to resist any interference 
whatever in their war with Spain—and F confess that the 
generality of the terms appears to have produced this 
impression on some of those Republics—and that they 
may be filly undeceived ; that the true import of the de- 
claration may be satisfactorily explained ; is one of the 
reasons why I advocate the mission : while, on the other 
hand, I cannot agree to the amendment which forbids 
discussion on the subject. ‘The circumstances under 


' chouse his castle, not for civil protection, but military de- | which the declaration was made, have passed away ; they 


fence? This, sir, would be doing evil to your enemy. | 
‘This would be only sanctioning, by the law of nations | 
upon ‘land, what it now authorizes at sea. This they 
‘Should do, to be. consistent. ‘The more than doubtful 
morality of the practice, as well as the certain vice, pro- 
fusion, rapacity, which it engenders, might also be insist- | 


are not likely again to recur; but, I should wish all Eu. 
rope to understand, that if they should, our conduct would 
redeem the pledge our Executive then made. How our 
neutral relations are to be affected by this subject, I can- 
not conceive. As faras it applies to the Island of Cuba, 
it has been repeated and enforced, and most frankly 


‘ed‘on; but enough, and-more than enough, has already | avowed to the only parties it could affect ; and, far from 


heen said on this point. 

: A subject connected with the mission, 
to say that my sentiments on a former occasion were im- 
properly stated, and ridiculed ; and suffer me to say that, 
if they had becn truly stated, they would not have been 

‘ridiculed. I thought then that one object of the mission 


was to secure to all the citizens of the United States who | 
might visit these new Republics, the right now enjoyed 
ithe Baron Damas, 


by only such of them as profess particular tenets in reli- 
gion—the right of worshipping God in their own way. 
‘This was caled a crusade! It is also called a mission. 


ety ideas.’ They are as opposite in their signification as 
‘peace. and-war, as force and persuasion : but neither can 
‘be properly applied to the measure proposed. Hisa fair 
‘subject of negotiation; and the proof that it cannot be an 
offensive one, as has been represented, is, that it has 
been already conceded by some of those very States. 

"On the subject of colonization of America by Europe- 
‘an Powers, the proposal is always, by those who oppose 
it, represented as one by which we only were to contract, 
“that we would not suffer it on our soil ; and this is repre- 

‘sented. as degrading. It would be so, if it were not mu- 
“tual; andia slight reference to the message will refute 
‘this objection. 

7 how approach the subject which has excited all the 
“fears, called forth-all the prejudices, and employed all 
he talent and ‘eloquence of those who oppose the mea- 
uiré—the discussions that may arise on the declaration 
é by Mr. Monroe, that we could not see with indiffer- 
cé the: interference of any foreign’ Powers in the dis- 
té between Spain and: her colonies. This has been 

‘a: pledge, and -so consider it—a pledge, not to 
rsélves: or our posterity, which I should consider a 
iterfuge unworthy a great nation, as well as a solecism 
i but a pledge to the world, that we would 
ing to our means, to resist such interfe- 


 Notwo words ‘in the language can offer more contradic- | 


producing any hostile feeling in them, or any expression i 

Itouch on, more i of dissatisfaction, even its propriety was acknowledged 
2 : . propriety 

| and acquiesced in. 


The only two Powers to either of 
which Cuba could be transferred, to our detriment, arë 
France and Great Britain ; and both of those nations have 
heard our declaration on that subject, with the express 
acknowledgment that they were proper. Does any gen- 
tleman doubt this, let him refer to Mr. Brown’s nete te 
of the 2d of January last. In repeat- 
ing to that Minister the conversation he had held with 
him, he says: “In the conference with which your Ex- 
“cellency honored me this day, I repeated the sate as- 
*‘surances (that ‘the United States could not see with 
« indifference Porto Rico. and Cuba passing ftom Spain te 
“any other Power,’) and added, with a view of guarding 
t beforehand against any possible difficulties that might 
‘arise, that my Government could not consent to the oc 
“ cupation of those Islands by any other European Pow- 
“ey than Spain, under any contingency whatever.” 

Now, sir, what did the Baron de Damas say to this ex- 


plicit declaration ? Did he complain of it, as gentlemen >- 


do here, as a breach of our neutral duties, as an interfe- 
rence with the concerns of other nations? Did he warn 
us that it would draw down the ire of the Holy Alliance, 
or of any of its members? No, sir; Mr. Brown tells his 
Excellency that he understood him to say, “that the poli- 
cy and views of the United States corresponded with those 
of his Majesty’s Government ;? and his Excellency does 
not correct the statement. Thus much for France. Great 
Britain has gone further : for her Agent in Mexico iden- 
tifies himself with Mr. Poinsett in the communications 
received and made on the appearance ofa French fleet 
in those seas. Our views on the whole subject are made 
known to the Russian Government, on Mr. Middleton’s 
application to Count Nesselrode; and by him communi- 
cated to all the Courts of Europe, inchiding Spain; and 
yet, we hearnowhere but in our Legislature, the slight- 


ie which, although made by one branch ! est complaint of those views, or any intimation that thes 
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are not acknowledged to be just. Here, cn the contra- | which I shall not endeavor to depict—certain consequen- 
ty, the most fatal effects are anticipated. Entangling al- | ces tothe miserable masters of the Island itself, which 
Hiances! War! with all its horrors, are to be the imme- | must be the scene of their operations : scarcely less cer- 
diate and inevitable result of a declaration received with- | tain to the States IT have named. A temporary absence 
out complaint by all the world, and with express appro- | alone prevented my being an eye witness to the. devasta- 
bation by those whom it will most affect. tion of insurgent slaves in my own State, to the shocking 
I come now, sir, to the subject which I consider as of | but necessary severity which attended its suppression, and 
the most vital importance of all those that are contem- | to the increased rigor which the abortive attempt of, the 
plated by this mission—the condition of Cuba. Any | guilty brought on the unoffending. My nearest corinex- 
change must be one that we cannot regatd without the | ions were among the few survivors who escaped from the 
liveliest interest. Its transfer to a foreign European | smoking and bloody ruins of that fair Island, once ‘the 
Power has been already, in some measure, considered ; | seat of commerce, wealth, ease, hospitality, and happi- 
our right to interfere to prevent this has been shewn to | ness, where the indulgent master ruled with a paternal 
have been acknowledged and acquiesced in. Itis aright | hand the contented slave, until a fatal revolution, such as 
arising not only from the dattger of vicinity, but from the is now perhaps preparing for Cuba, suddenly covered it 
command which the Power holding that Island would have | with carnage and desolation, and, in the struggle, sever’ 
over the commercial intercourse of all the Western States, | ty and revenge produced atrocities at which human na. . 
with our own country, and the rest of the world. New| ture shudders, and which no good, promised by a false 
Orleans, as a port of export, is now the second in the} philanthropy, can ever compensate. Every one who 
Union, and soon will be the first. It employs more ship-| lives in a country where slavery has been established, 
ping belonging to other States than any other port does. | must ponder seriously on those scenes, and the recital of 
it cannot be suffered, then, that any foreign Power should | what has happened; the danger of its recurrence, and 
be placed in a situation which would enable it to inter. | the means of avoiding it, must naturally make a more se- 
rupt this commerce; the first of all laws, that of self pre- | rious impression on his mind, than on that of one more ree 
servation, justifies our interference, and no decorous lan-| mote from the dangers. To me, from the circumstances 
guage can be too strong to express a determination not| I have named, they come home with redoubled force ; 
to suffer it. But this is not the worst state of things that | and when I reflect that, in voting for the measure propose 
may grow out of events relating to this Island : an evil of| ed, I may possibly avert those evils from my constituents ; 
more appalling magnitude threatens us from this quarter, | when I think on the consequences of a false judgment, in 
and more immediately hangs over my constituents, and | a matter of this moment, I feel the responsibility of my 
the People of other States, who, like them, have a num- | station, to my conscience, my country, and my God. ¥ 
ber of slaves ; and it is this danger which I hope may be | discard, if I should ever have felt, all party considerations, 
avoided by negotiation : that is my principal inducement | and F state the conclusion to which I am brought on this 
for favoring this measure. All the other objects are ofj] point. 
sufficient magnitude to justify, but this renders it, inmy| It is, that the Congress at Panama affords the most pro- 
judgment, imperatively necessary. All this made me | per and favorable opportunity that could possibly offer, 
look with anxiety to the objections drawn from the nature | for the Executive of this country to avert the evils that 
of the assembly, which, it was said, ought to prevent our| must threaten us from such an occupation of Cuba as I have 
being represented at it, From a close attention to all the | described—in the hope and belief that the Ministers will 
documents, I could sce in it nothing but a deliberative di-| be instructed to use, successively, the language of per 
plomatic meeting, in the consultations of which, the part} suasion and remonstrance ; and, if they prove inefficient, 
which we were to take would be determined by the pow-| the assertion of a firm determination that’ the United 
ers and instructions of our own Ministers ; and as I could | States would not permit a measure, so fraught with dan- 
not but believe the solemn official declaration of the Pre-| ger to their dearest interests. It is said, indeed, that we 
sident, as to the nature of the power and instructions he | are precluded from using this language, and that, in the 
intended to give, this objection, and others of a minor| despatch to Mr. Middleton, the President has declared 
nature, with the refutation of which I will not detain the | that he has no right to interfere to prevent the occupation 
committee, yielded to my sense of duty in giving effect | of these Islands by Mexico and Colombia ; and I confess 
to a measure that may avert from the State T represent, | ¥ am somewhat surprised that the gentlemen who used 
one of the most dreadful scourges which Divine Provi-| this argument did not refer to the subsequent part of the 
dence has ever permitted to fall on a Nation. It is known, | same page, in which, in one of the events to which I al. 
sir, that the invasion of Cuba has been projected for some | lude, this right of interference is expressly asserted ; and, 
time past by the united Powers of Colombia and Mexico. | as I no where see it relinquished, I believe that this paper 
‘That invasion, if made with a force insufficient to repress | contains nothing that will prevent our Ministers from using 
the slaves—if it should depend for its success on their in-| the arguments, and asserting the right, that may be pro- 
surrection—or, if their emancipation should be proclaim- | per on this occasion. Did I think it could constitutionally 
ed, as a consequence of the conquest; in either of these | be done, I should add to the amendment, now under con- 
events the result would be such as cannot be regarded | sideration, one that should instruct our Ministers to use 
without apprehension. In the Northern and Middle!to the States the language employed to the Minister of 
States they are not considered as they ought to be; not| France, that “the United States will not consent to such 
from any disregard to the fate of their Southern neigh-| ‘an occupation of that Island, under any contingency 
bors-—I do notimpute to them such criminal indifference—| ** whatever,” and to add, that, if persevered in, we must 
but not being themselves exposed to it, they have never} prevent it by force. Not thinking that this House can 
considered, never calculated the danger.” They know give instructions, I cannot, consistently, do this. But if 
Cuba as a place of mercantile resort—as an excellent mar- | my sense of duty would permit me, I should, most assur- 
ket for their merchandise—~and its vicinity to us has only | edly, do so; because, I do not think the President, in any 
been thought of in relation to the length of the voyage, | part of his communication, has gone so far on this point 
and the rate of insurance. But they have had no occasion | as I think the occasion demands ; he has not expressed 
toreflect, that a few hours, in an open boat, may bring its | himself with such precision as to assure me that such will 
inhabitants to Florida, and a voyage of little more difficul- | be his course of conduct. But I hope and believe the 
ty, to Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, and Carolina. Nor | obvious necessity of such a course will suggest its adop- 
have they considered the consequences of such a neigh- | tion ; and, believing this, I can neither vote against the 
berheod to the citizens of those States—consequences | mission, by means of which this great object may possis 


bly be accomplished, nor clog it: ; 
tions which would prevent any discussion 
teresting topic. Pam a 

ĮI cannot conc 


Spe of avoiding the danger, that I should not 
my duty was performed, without entreating them, 
ore, before they decide, to consider whether an 
attendance at this assembly, for the purpose of averting 
this danger, by the mild or by the energetic means I have 
‘indicated, will not more probably attain the end we have 
allin view, than an irritating refusal, cr an attendance that 
forbids discussion. I pray them earnesily, but respect- 
fully, to reflect on the nature of the danger with which 
‘we are particularly threatened. Foreign war, justly 
classed among the greatest calamitics of Nations, is di- 
‘vested of its horrors when compared to those of domes- 

- ‘tie servile insurrection. In the one case, we know the 
‘danger and are prepared to meet it; in the other, all that 

is atrocious. in vengeance, cruel in savage nature and ha- 
bits, and detestable in the exercise of malice, long repres- 
‘sed-—all 4 ‘indignities that the exultation of a sudden 
ty froin. bondage can suggest, to the slave—burst 

u, in the hour of greatest sc curity. ‘The thea- 
arfare is the sacred retirement of the domes- 


t And how would gentlemen 
have us to avoid these horrors, which no language can de- 
‘pict, scarcely any imagination can conceive ? What are 
“means they propose ? Utter silence—listless indif- 
a complimentary embassy—men commissioned 
make ‘a bow, or sent with a prohibition to discuss, I 
reat gentlemen to pause before they take from us the 
probable “means of discussion, persuasion, and remon- 
“strance ; and the certain one of positive resistance to mea- 
“sures that may produce these'evils. 1 address myself to 
“the members from the North, and I ask them, in the name 
of God, whetlier any of them, who are not exposed, will 
take:from, us who are, this chance of avoiding the evil y 
And LY adjure the members from the South, again to pon- | 


‘der onthe magnitude of the .danger—again to review the 
Gbjections to this mission—again to consider whether it 
does not offer the best means we have of escaping—~and 
‘then‘coolly and deliberately to decide. 

i Dshould be sorry, sit, if my feelings have carried me to 
peak with less respect forthe opinions of others than{ 
ey merit but, f owed it to myself, to all that depends 
Hc, to my constituents, to the whole Nation, to utter 
he. dictates of my best judgment, in pointing out 
i ficient means of avoiding calamities which pre- 
imselves to my understanding, not to my imagina- 


erwise imminent and unavoidable. 


onsider the proposed Mission to 
tant tothe United States. -Falso 
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These amendments appear to me to deserve much consi- 
deration : for, m my judgment, they are hostile to the 
spirit of the Constitution, and at variance with the uniform 
usage of this House since the first orgapization of the 
Government. These amendments have been termed 
“the expression of an opinion.” ‘They unquestionably 
are the expression of an opinion: but are they the ex- 
pression of an opinion proper for us to give’ Are we 
authorized by the Constitution to express such opinions, 
and in such manner? / a 

The amendments, in my judgment, are unauthorized 
by the Constitution, und ‘of dangerous tendency... Jf un- 
authorized by the Constitution, it must be dangerous for 
the House of Representatives, ‘directly. or indirectly, to 
assume the power and corresponding responsibility of the 
Executive branch of the Government. : The amendments 
referred to are no more nor less than instructions to the 
President and Ministers. We have no power'to instruct, 
It is therefore an assumption of power, unauthorized by 
the Constitution. 

Some embarrassment has been felt from the manner in 
which the subject has been presented to us. The mes- 
sage of the President, requesting an appropriation, was 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, The 
messzge of the President, in answer to our call for in- 
formation respecting the Panama Mission, was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Both committees 
have reported to the House. -The one, that the proposed 
Mission to Panama is expedient—the other have reported 
a bill granting the money necessary to defray the. ex. 
pense of the mission. We treat the report and billas 
distinct subjects. I consider. the report of the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs as an able one, but the appropriation 
bill is the real subject, and the only one, upon which we 
are called to act in relation to the Panama Mission. The 
appropriation involves the report of the Committee, on 
Foreign Affairs, or so much of it as proves the expecien- 
cy of making the appropriation. 

The report and bill refer to one and the sume subject 
matter. The one is the reasoning—the other the result, 
The close of the report of the Committce on Foreign 
Afairs, is, “Resolved, ‘That it is expedient to appropriate 
t“ the funds necessary to enable the President of the. Unit- 
* ed States to’send Mimisiers to Panama.” ; 

The Committee of Ways and Means, because it is expe- 
dient, adopting the report of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs for its result, bring in a bill to appropriate 40,000 
dollars for. that purpose. {none word, the money is. to 
be appropriated because-it is expedient, and this assumes 
the: substance of the.report. But gentlemen insist upon 
amending the report, by adding conditions. . The money 
shall. be appropriated. because it is expedient, and. it is 
expedient, provided certain amendments referred to (now 


| before us) be adopted; which amendments are nothing: — 


more nor less than instructions to the Executive and our 
Ministers. Itefer tothe amendments, which-Twill not 


mode in thevpresent. case: í 
Foreign Affairs:ħad made a-report that it was expedient 
. to appropriate the money to: defray the: expenses of the 
“mnission,.with a bill making the appropriation. ~All this 

wight well. be-united.* Add the amendments proposed, 

which are the -conditions—the i 
“structions were incorporated inthe act, would such an act 

pass the House’ or Senate. resume not. Yet, in fact, 
“by the amendments proposed, the same. thing.would be 
s effected, so: far ds to déclare and‘ publish the opinion. of 


this House... Teontend that the amendments proposed do | ‘€ amendment as morally a conditional grant... If 


go 'to'express the opinion of the House of Representatives 
as to. what shouldbe: the instructions ; that they express 
.arbopinion that the ‘appropriation should be conditional. 
cu Jtis-an unwarrantable. assumption of power. We have 
ino constitutional right to instruct or annex: conditions to 
“an appropriation of the present character. As we have 
no constitutional authority in the case, we have no right 
“to attempt tu reach the object indirectly. i am aware 
“that, as we have no power or control over our Ambassa- 
“dors, and cannot annex a condition to an act making an 
appropriation for their support, our instructions and opi- 
“ Riens as to.the condition of the grant, are not obligatory. 
SUH, it-is: intended:.that these amendments, expressing 
such opinion and instructions, placed in alliance and near 
‘connexion: with the:appropriation bill, shall have. an- influ- 
ence. In. my opinion; so far as they may have an influ. 
“enceupon the Executive, orelsewhere, it will be of evil 
canon: bot Pade hts Pe as Sede NE EEE 
“But the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. McLaxz): has 
‘nfortned us that lie: would not have proposed his:amend- 
ment; if our opinion had not. been requested by the Exe- 
‘cutive. How has our opinion been requested? . ‘The 
«President, in his message to this House, observed, 
“that ‘the concurrence of the House to the measure, by 
“of the appropriations necessary for carrying it into effect, 
‘is alike subject to its. free determination, and indispen- 
sable to the fulfilment of the intention.” 

The Executive asks no opinion, but the opinion which 
we. can constitutionally express, by granting or withhold- 
ingthe appropriation. He could ask no other opinion. 
‘The power and responsibility of giving instructions to 
Ministers: and’ Ambassadors. is entrusted alone with the 
Executive. “The Constitution has wisely placed it there. 
There let it remain: But. suppose it possible that the 

- Executive should so far forget himself as to request the 
opinion of this House in relation. to the instructions which 
“it might be proper to give our Ministers ? Would gentle- 
men be prepared to:grant such a request? “Would they 
-be ready to’ assume the-power-and the responsibility ne- 
cessarily connected with it? I trust not.- Tam not pre- 
pared to assume Executive: power.or Executive responsi- 


bility. “ > : re ; h 
But the gentleman. from. Virginia, (Mr. Rrves) who 
addressed the committee some daysago upon this subject, 


effect of the amendments. : 
{Here Mr. Riep read extracts 
Rrves, as follows, viż : =a 


“But there is another. obj 


to our-free action. -It has béen: said that; by the adop 
{*tton-of the amendment; we shall interfere with the Ex- 


|< of the amendment’? 


structions... If these in- | 


though veri cautious and discreet, candidly admitted the | «the Executive, it will do no harm ; 1f it- should differ 
: rie ob fronit it- would. be -of service. 
from ‘the speech: of Mr. ! 
re le | «at will strengthen his arm, and give weight to his decla- 
ection, depending Indeed-}*«; 
“upon different principles, but opposing equal obstacles | 
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instruction. Is this the true character 
: Does it’ purpose either to’ give 
-** instructions-to the Executive, or to any agent, of his? 
t In his view, itamounted only to a mere abstract declara- 


cutive po 


+6 tion of opinion, as to the objects of the mission. ` Have 


“we nota right to. express such an opinion? What ‘is 


+*'the case? A callis made on us for an appropriation. 


‘*"Phe expediency of the appropriation depends on the. 


{expediency of the measure: the expediency of the 


‘measure depends on the expediency ‘of the objects: 
‘£ some of these objects are expedient, and some of them 
“are inexpedient : the appropriation forsome, must, 
** consequently, be expedient; the appropriation for the 
‘< other, inexpedient:: all that the amendment does, is to 
t‘ make the distinction. No one will doubt, if the first 
«“proposition be conceded, that, if we possess the right to 
‘«decline wholly the appropriation, because:the objects 
“s are inexpedient, that we may use a discretion in stating 
| “ that some are expedient and some inexpedient.” 

| He would consider the effect of the adoption of the 
he Pres 


“sident would not exclude the objects whicli 
“" inexpedient, it is saying, in effect, that we i o 
<c have granted the appropriation. He was sorry. to ad- 
t vert to maxims of law, in.an argument of this charac- 
ter, but he could not avoid here again referring the’ 
* gentlemen who had urged the objection, to the well 
“ Known principle—whoever has a right to grant, has a: 
“right to impose the conditions of a grant—cujus est 
 dare.””} facts 
The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Bucxxrr) who. 
then replied, in my judgment gave a complete answer. - 
It. was the argument called reductio ad absurdum. It 
showed that the mest absurd consequences must result 
from such premises, and therefore proved the premises. . 
were untrue. If we have power to grant conditionally, 
said he, have. we power to grant: the -salarie: our: 
‘Judges, provided they decide-certain cases äss 
Allow me to.add one or two examples. If we h: 
er. to grant. conditionally, we may, in the present case, 
grant the appropriation upon condition that wé can name 
the Ministers ; of, upon condition that we may, as inthe 
| present case, give instructions to our Ministers, or have 
‘an opportunity to examine and approve: or reject the 
‘treaties when they shall have been made. . Or,in a word, 
upon condition that we may assume. the power of the 
j other Departments of our Government. Can such a 
' principle be tolerated for a moment in this House? But 
i the gentleman would consider it, to use his own words, 
as morally a conditional grant. We have no authority, 
no constitutional power, toannex a direct condition to: 
_the grant. If it were annexed, therefore, it would: 
no binding influence upon the Executi 
‘therefore, to do that, indirectly, which we- cannot do: 
rectly. We are to express. an opinion. upon the subjecte < 
matter of this mission in such form as. not to.appear in the’ 
appropriation bill, but which. may, nevertheless, amount 
toa. moral condition. upon which-the appropriation is 
‘granted. Isit right—~is it expedient, to pursue such a, 
,course? Is it proper that we should, in this indirect 


(mode, assume power. or: influence, moral. or ‘political, 
i which the Cor 
| Executive ?. 


nstituGion has wisely entrusted solely tocthe` 
| The gentleman from Delaware (Mr. McIant) observ- 
ed that, “If the opinion ofthe House shall coincide with 


if our opinion com- - 
“cides, it will sustain him in the eyes of foreign nations 4. - 


counsel of his-constitutional advisers. <, Dae 
_The gentleman: from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucrixan} 
who has since addressed the committee, advocated, sub- 


tions.” Hf we differ, he will still be left to act with the: 


t 
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stantially, the same. principles. “1f we differ, he (the 
President) will still be left to act with the counsel of his 
constitutional advisers. What class of advisers are we ? 
Not constitutional, it seems. And certainly we are not 
so in relation to treaties and instructions to ambassadors. 

But, said he, if we ‘coincide, it will do no harm ; if we 
differ, it will be of service, &c. These propositions 
seem to the most. manifestly erroneous, The reverse is 
true, The Constitution makes no provision for our inter- 
ference at all. If we are opposed, it may defeat the ob- 
jects of the Executive, and must certainly have the worst 
effect at home and abroad. If we are in favor, we 
strengthen no Executive arm, by an improper, unauthor- 
ized; and unconstitutional interference. Beside, it is es- 
tablishing a precedent of the most dangerous character. 

If we may instruct in one case, we may in another—and in 
all cases. If we may instruct or impose conditions indi- 
rectly, why not directly ? If we may instruct in the re- 
port, giving the reasons in favor of the appropriation bill, 

why not at once adopt the reasoning of the gentleman 
from. Virginia, and annex our instructions, in the form of 
conditions. to the appropriation bill itself ? ? 

The only safety and security of our Government must 
depend upon a strict observance of the Constitution. The 
wisdom and philosophy of our Government consists in 
the distribution and allotment of power, witb exactness 
‘and precision, among the separate Departments. Letus 

` beware of interference, lest we disturb the order and 
harmony of the system. ‘Leave the power and reponsi- 
bility where the Constitution has placed them., Let us 
not attempt to be wise above what is written. But let 
us endeayor to exercise, with wisdom and justice, the 
Constitutional power we possess. I am fully of opinion 
that, for the reasons which have been offered, the amend- ; 
ments proposed by the gentlemen from Delaware and | 
Virginia ought to be rejected. 

I will now make some remarks in favor of the proposed | 
Mission to Panama, and of the appropriation necessary to į 
effectuate that object. 

‘The President of the United States, in his message to 
both Houses of Congress, informed us ‘that the Govern- 
“ ments of Colombia, of Mexico, and Central America, 
“had severally invited the Government of the United 
£ States to be represented at the Congress of Panama, to 
ss deliberate. upon objects of peculiar concernment to 
this hemisphere.” 

“The President has given us the letters of invitation 
from these foreign Powers—presenting generally their 
views of the objects and business of the proposed Con- 
gress. He has also given us the answers, on the part of 
the Executive, to those invitations. They have been so 

often adverted to in this debate, that I forbear to trouble 
the committee by referring to any particular part. 

The President has nominated two distinguished men as 
Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary. He 
has, ina communication to the Senate, and, also, ina 
communication to this House, both of which are before 
us, ‘stated explicitly his views in relation to the mission. 
His views have given evidence of talent, and wisdom, and 
benevclence, which demand, and will, in some day, re- 
ceive, the tribute of the adiniration and love of all the 
American Nations, North and South, and of the world. 

: The Senate of the United States, after due deliberation, 

have approved of the nomination. The President has 
now submitted the “tpr phe of making an appropria- 
tion to our candid consideration and enlightened patriot- 
5 We are called upon to give our sanction to the 
mission, by: taking the necessary appropriation. 

“The objects of the mission are various. They unite 

~~ duty and interest—our own good and the good of nations. 
` But some gentlemen are alarmed. . They apprehend evil. 
pes ineet in Congress: at Panama, they insist that we 
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der their consideration, and be Ss ee cc ee bound by the pes 
sult. This view is, in my humble opinion, entirely. erro- 
neous—contrary to the opinions expressed im the invita. 
tion of those nations ; contrary to the opinion expressed 
in reply to their invitation ; and contrary to the express 
declarations of the President i in his communications to us. 
I will not trouble the committee by reading extracts from 
these documents, as they are before us, and contradict the 

above opinions and apprehensions. ‘Those nations do, 
indeed, solicit us to afford them the light of oar know: 
ledge and experience, where we may have no direct inte- 
rest but the hope of doing good. They will meet in Cor- 
gress for various purposes ; but they do not invite or de- 
sire us to join them, further than interest and duty re- 
quire union. Is there a man in this committee who be- 
Heves our Ministers will be bound to take a share in dis- 
cussions upon subjects in which we have no interest? Is 
there a man in this committee who believes our Ministers 
will be bound by a majority of the Congress without their 
own consent ? “If, eradventure, any stipulations should 
be agreed upon which the President and Senate did not 
approve, would they not be rejected? Is there a manin 
this committee who does not believe that the President 
will give instructions conformably to his communications 
made to this House ? Is not the Executive bound, by 
every consideration of honor and duty, to be cautious in 
giving his instructions ? There can be no danger. Some 
gentlemen seem strangely and unnecessarily alarmed. 

Beside, whether there be danger or not, the President 
must decide, and the People of the United States will 
hold him responsible for his decision, if we do not wrong- 
fully interfere. 

Some object on account of the novelty of the mission ; 
others, because they apprehend we are pledged to a pars. 
ticular policy : for, at any rate, they have found the word 
pledge in the correspondence of one of our Ministers, 
(Mr. Poinsett.) These objections, and, as it seems to 
me, timid and unfounded alarms, are excited by a few ex“ 
pressions of foreign Ministers, and our own, perhaps not 
sufficiently guarded. These detached expressions seem, 
in the estimation of such gentlemen, to outweigh the 
whole current of the correspondence of our own Gor ern 
iment, and of foreign Governments, and the express de» 
claration of the Executive as to the policy he shall pursue. 
But Mr. Poinsett gave an informal account of a conversa- 
tion between himself and the Mexican Government, in 
which he mentions the word pledge. It yet remains very 
doubtful whether the word was ever used, 

Other gentlemen complain that it isa departure from 
former usage. ‘The history ofthe South American Gover 
ments is an anomaly in the history of the world, Seven 
or eight nations have been emancipated, as it were, in’a 
day. They desire to meet with us; shall we refuse, bes, 
cause such an event never has, and, probably, never will 
again occur? It is no departure from principle. Our 
Ministers will have no greater power than has been given 
to all former Plenipotentiaries. If it be unusual, Iet it be’ 
remembered that it corresponds with an unusual ‘and won: 
derful event in the history of Divine Providence. There 
will be no departure from the straight and narrow path of 
duty ; no departure from our dearest rights and purest 
principles. Taccuse no man of misrepresentation, in garb- 
ling extracts from the communications so liberally given 
us, but appeal to.the whole communications. Let them 
be fairly and candidly examined. 

I will here take the liberty to read a few extracts from 
the President’s communications to this House. 

My first and greatest inducement was [viz : in propos- 
ing the mission to Panama] to meet, in the spirit of kind- 
ness and friendship, an overture made in that spirit by 
three sister Republics of this hemisphere.” 

Again: “The instructions prepared, under his direc- 


ngage in all the deliberations which may come un- ! tion “to Mr. Anderson, the first of otr Ministers to the 


principles upon which i le 
dations, political and. commercial, with i 


-ours, ‘anid that of the future ages ofour-posterity. -A copy 


"‘subjécts,; is among the papers: now transmitted to-the 


“ters appointed to Buenos Ayres, 
‘the ‘system of social intercourse. 


diplomatic ‘relations with those i 
=, effective exposition of the princi 
< vitation to the Congress of Pan: 


Po takepart.” “AN aks 
«= To qaiet'all our alarm, the Pr 
in substance, 
ne Bassadopae n 
o nA gain o But 


{> are represented, may 
¿for consideration, 


of mawupon earth.” 


more effectual abolition of the African slave trade,” &e. 


- present and future prospects of our Union.” 


of the South ‘the: just and 
Tberty2? os í 
~ Again.: F canscarcely 


diplomatic, 


at home. 
ers.cannot otherwise be pledged. 
first instance, consider the assembly 


sideration oftheir Government, any proposition from the 
other parties to. the meeting, they will be authorized to 
conclude nothing, unless subject to the definite sanction 
of this Government, in all its constitutional forms. It has, 
therefore, seemed to me unnecessary to insist that every 
abject to be discussed ‘at the meeting should be spécified 
with the decision of a judicial sentence, or enumerated 
with the exactness of a mathematical demonstration. The 
purpose of the meeting, ‘itself, is to deliberate upon the 
great and conimon interests of several new and neighbor- 
ing nations. if the measure is new and without prece- 
deat, so is the situation of the parties to it. . That the pur- 
poses of the meeting are somewhat indefinite, far from be- 
mg an objection to it, is among the cogent reasons for its 
adoption.” : è 

. The President: has fully disclosed his views of the mis- 
sion ; of the restrictions and limitations of the power of 
our Ambassadors ; that itis merely consultative. Yet all this 
does not seem tó afford soine gentlemen any satisfaction. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Rives) has given us 

the history of the origin of the recognition of the Repub- 
lics of South America, 
Went speeches of Mr. Clay. I donet perceive his.object$ 


néighbors; should: be: established; for their benefit and 


“> of So Tach ‘of these instructions as relates to these general 


“House. . Similarinstructions were furnished.to the Minis- 
anO8 and Mexico ; and 
{ t was the purpose 

of those missions to establish, from: the first opening of our: 
ig nations, isthe most 
“upon which the in- 
has been accepted by 
me, a8 well'as of the objects of negotiation at that mecting, 
in which it Was expected that our Plenipotentiaries should 


í dent:has informed us, 
‘what instructions will be given to our Am- 


objects of the highest importance, not 
only.-to ‘the future welfare of the whole human race, but 
} “beating directly upon: the special interests of this Union, 
will engage the deliberations of the Congress of Panama, 
whether’ we are represented there or not. Others, if we 
be offered by our Plenipotentiaries 
having in view both these great results, 
our own interests, and the improvement of the condition 


_. Again: “A concert of measures having reference to the 


/ ©The condition of the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico 
“is of'deeper import, and more immediate bearing upon the 


And, lastly, “The Congress of Panama is believed to 
Present a fair-oceasion for urging apon all the new nations 
iberal principles of religious 


deem it otherwise than super- 
fuous to observe, that ‘the assembly will be in its nature 
and: not legislative. That nothing can be 
traiisacted there obligatory upon any one of the States to 
be represented at the meeting, unless with the express 
concurrence of its own Representatives ; nor even then, 
but subject to the ratification of its constitutional authority 
The faith of the United States to foreign Pow- 
I shall, indeed, in the 
as merely consulta- 
tive; and, although the Plenipotentiaries of the United 
States will be empowered to receive, and refer to the con- 


and has. quoted from several elo]. 


Se 
Does the gentleman mean to censure the vote of this 
House upon that subject? it will be remembered it was 
-a very extraordinary vote. . According to my recollection, 
there was but one-solitary No. The gentleman from Vir. 
ginia (Mr. Rives) warns.us not to be influenced by sym- 
pathy. Fadmit that even sympathy should be subjected 
to the wholesome discipline uf the understanding ; but T 
trust that such pure and heavenly affections may be not 
only safely indulged, but encouraged... At the same time, 
while the gentleman warns us to beware ofsympathy, he 
calls to his aid passions of a more unworthy character—pas- 
sions which ‘need no excitement—fear, anger, jealousy. 
He would have us take counsel of fear : for the mission 
may produce, said he, war with England ; and he would 
excite our anger and jealousy, by. complaining that Mexico - 
has treated England with more attention and respect than 
she has treated us. i Eo 

He combats the opinions which have been entertained 
by some, that, because the power of making treaties, ap- 
pointing Ministers, &c. is in the President and Senate, 
that, therefore, we are obliged, without inquiry or exami... 
nation, to make the necessary appropriation, and refers t> 
the arguments respecting the. British treaty of 1794. I 
concur with him. ‘Io express the same opinion was.all 
that was intended by the President, when he observed 
that the concurrence of the House to the measure, &c. is 
alike subject to its free determination, &c. We, the 
House, under all the circumstances, are called upon to 
vote, or to withhold, the money necessary to sustain the 
embassy. I will not go into the argument. {can imagine 
a case where I think it wouid be our ‘duty to withhold the 
appropriation. It must, however, be an extreme case, 
The gentlemen from Delaware and Pennsylvania have 
gone quite far enough, in my judgment, upon this point. 

The question of the expedicncy of the mission to Pana- 
ma is not a new one presented to us for advisement, 
The Ambassadors are appointed : the Senate have ap; tov- 
ed. [Here Mr. Rezp read the second section of article 
of the Constitution.]  “* He (viz. the President) sl t have 
“power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
t to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators pre- 
sent concur ; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the 
“‘ advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint, Ambass3- 
t‘ dors, other public Ministers, and Consuls, Judges of the 
“ Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, 
“‘ whose appointment are not herein otherwise provided 
‘for, and which shall be established by law.” 

This section, as well as others, manifests the wisdom of 
the immortal founders of our Constitution, and proves the 
justice of the eulogies which have so often of late been 
bestowed upon them and the Constitution. They vested 
the power of appointing Ambassadors, making treaties, 
and instructing Ambassadors, in the Executive.” Where 
else could it be placed with safety or usefulness ? ' Surely 
notin this House. I respect the House of Representa- 
tives as much as any man, but I am certain this House is 
incompetent, wholly incompetent, to the discharge of such 
duties. Here every thing must be public ; two hundred 
and thirteen men cannot do any thing confidentially. if 
we should attempt to give instructions, and had authority 
so to do, one hundred and seven might be in favor, “aad 
one hundred and six against them, giving a majority of 
one, and manifesting the greatest division ; and, if the di- 
vision were not precisely ‘so, it would often approach it. 

In one view of thesubject, I fully concur with the gen» 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Rives.) He observed that the 
policy of the measure ought to stand alone upon its own 
imtrinsic merit. ‘Then, let us meet the question directly. 
Reject at.once all the proposed amendments. They are 
calculated to embarrass the main question. 
the appropriation, or refuse it. 

Much has-been said in the course of this 
ng the Iskends of Cuba and Porto Rico. 


debate respect. 
They vaques- i. 


Let us votes 5; 
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Cuba, and the great amount of our tonnage 
hat trade, and, ina tone of censure and com- 
iggests that.our interests in relation to that island 
ot been sufficiently regarded by the Executive. 
her gentleman severely recriminates the Executive, 
pecause he suggests the importance of the mission to Pa 
nainaina commercial view. This suggestion is denominated 
alure held out to the cupidity of merchants and mercenary 


men, One gentlemanis afraid of entangling alliances, fearing | 


< that they may resultin war. Another gentleman denoun- 
ces th. Executive with. severe censure for the modcrate 
and persuasive language which has been-held toward Co- 
lombja and Mexico, respecting their taking possession of 
Cuba. He would have it made known that the United 
States would declare war immediately if those nations 
should take the Island. Thus the Executive is accused of 
neglecting our mercantile interests ; of being too much 
alive to and concerned for those interests ; of pursuing a 
course too daring and hazardous; of wanting spirit and 
energy. Yet all these agree in denouncing his conduct 
asdangerousand wrong. They all agree that he has done 
either too much or too little. 

(hese various and contradictory opinions prevailing in 
this House, clearly prove our incompetency to discharge 
the Executive functions. 

“But we have been informed by a gentlemen from Penn- 
aylvania (Mr. Buowanan} that, if a war should unfortu- 
nately take place betwcen us and one ofthese South Ame- 
rican nations, we must-have war with all; and this is offer- 
ed as an objection to the mission. One would suppose 
that the reverse would be true; that, if these nations had 
so far formed, or were about to form, a union with each 
other, that a war with one must result in a war with all, the 

` Importance of the mission was vastly increased. How im- 
portant .to point out to them at this very Congress their 
true interests in relation to us, and to each other! How 
all-important to explain to them our policy—our pacific 
policy. i 

Mr, Chairman: Permit me to add a few words, and they 
shall be few, to what has already been said.in favor of the 
policy ofthe measure. | 

i ist country South of the United States, common- 
‘ly¢alled South America, occupies a large space on the 
mapofthe world. It borders on the Atlantic and Pacific 

Oceans. . It is contiguous to the United States. Our com- 
merce and fisheries are prosecuted with enterprise and 
success in the Atlantic and Pacific. Our commercial in- 
tercourse with South America, already considerable, is 
rapidly increasing. It will increase : for this vast territory 

- Mow contains eight Independent nations. Our commerce, 

“Manufactures, and every interest of the country, will there 

<M ncouragement and success. J repeat, these na- 

~ tors possess a country, between the Pacific and Atlantic, 
contiguous to our own, They are, emphatically, our 

‘neignbors, by land and by sca. They always will be our 

neighbors’: fon awhile we, and every thing connected. with 

us, are given to. change, geographical relations are’ per- 
anent: As neighbors, we must have much-commercial 
ifercourse, in the most-general sense: of the term. . We 
st have common intérests.. Ltcould not be avoided if 

ld. These subjects, so deeply interesting to every 

‘of this Union, and.to every interest in it, all, with one 

the mission.” "Meet these: nationsas neigh- 


d the best affections of the heart, which 


it neighbors as ourselves, urge us to.ac-- 


cept of the proposed mission... Self-interest, regardiess of 
the good of others, peints to the. sime course...) 
We were first to acknowledge ‘South American: inde. 
pendence. Let us be first to meéet:-them, and, if in’ our 
power, afford them useful advice as to the improvement 
of their condition, and the perpetnating their indepew- 
dence and liberty. Early impressions upon individuals.o¢ 
nations, are deep and indelible. Our, attendance at. the 
Congress of Panama will be remembered with: gratitude 
by the living, and will have a favorable influence upon 
succeeding generations, ý Toiy nenii 
I hope that the amendment may be rejected; that we 
may meet the subject of the appropriation directly... Shall 
| wetake upon ourselves the responsibility of refusing the 
appropriation? Can we. feel justified in so-doing, and 
thereby defeating the mission ? I trust not 3:1 hope the 
necessary appropriation may be made, and that it.may re- 
sult in all the good, to ourselves and others, which. we an- 
ticipate. 
On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the committee rose, 


and. 
The House adjourned. oa 
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MISSION TO PANAMA. ae 


The House having again resumed the consideration òf 
the report of the Committee of Foreign Relations, aps 
proving the Mission to Panama, with the amendments: 
| proposing a qualification to the general expression of ap... 
i probation thereof— Hi; 

Mr. HEMPHILL rose, and addressed the committee as... 
follows : ; a 

Mr. Casrrxan: The present question arises on’ the. 
resolution submitted to the House by the Committee of- ; 
Foreign Relations—as follows : sta 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of the House, it is éx- 
| pedient to appropriate the funds necessary to enable the 
‘President of the United States to send Ministers to the 
| Congress of Panama.” an 

This resolution comes before us under new and unusual 
| circumstances. ‘The President, in his last message, has 
j told us that the measure is new, and. without precedent,” 
| and so is the situation of the parties te it. We are about 
to send Ministers to the Congress at Panama, without’ 
being accurately informed of the subjects to which the 
attention of the Congress will be directed, of the nature 
and form of the powers to be: given to the diplomatic 
agents who are to compose it, and the mode of its organi-. 
zation and action. The treaties between Colombia ang 
Chih, Colombia and Peru, and Colombia and Mexico, con- 
tain all the Powers which we are acquainted with, m re- - 
j lation to the Congress ; and this knowledge is contained 
‘in the two following articles, which are similar in each 
treaty : 

Article 14. ‘* As soon.as this great. and important object 
has been attained, a General Assembly-of the. American 
States shall be convened, ‘composed of their Plenipeten- 
tiaries, with the charge of cementing, ‘in. the most solid 
and stable manner, the intimate relations- which ought to 
exist between all and every one of them, and. who may 
serve as a council in the great. conflicts, as a rallying 
point in the common dangers, as a faithful interpreter of 
their public treaties when difficulties. occur, and as an um- 
pire and conciliator in their disputes and differences.” 

Article 15. This compact of union, league, and con- 
federation, shal}, in no wise, interrupt the exercise of the 
national sovereignty of each of the contracting parties, as 
-well as.to what regards their laws, and the. establishment 
and form of their respective Governments, as to what re- 


-| gards their relations with other foreign nations.” 


- So that, if we do not become a member of the Congress: 
and take a part. in it, our Ministers cannot be accredited, 


ai 
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nothing more, ‘Fhe. appropriation bill stands by itself, 
and if the adoption of this resolution is not desired to pro- 
duce some effect on the public opinion, I should be glad 
to know why we are called.upon to act on it, Pass’ the 
appropriation bill; and that will be sufficient, Boe 
As to the expression of the opinion of this House, “we. 
are not without various precedents ; I will confine myself 
to a few of late years,’ “Mr. Clay submitted a resolution 
with a view of sending Ministers to some of these Repub- 
lics, at an early day, and a resolution was. offered to send 
an agent to Greece. Neither succeeded, on account of 
the mexpediency of the measure ; but for no other reason, 
They both evidently designed to have an influence on the 
Executive, and indicated to him what was wished to be 
done. — This practice is not confined to our own country. 
The House of Commons in England, a few years since, 
unanimously entered into resolutions to beseech the King 
toform treaties with different Powers to suppress the 
African slave trade. -And a similar resolution passed in 
this House, almost unanimously, to request the President 


as we.should. be cousideréd as one of the other foreign. 
nations, whos élations with: the respective new States 
are not to be-intetrupted by the Confederation. If we 
~ should mäkeä treaty with this Congress, it must, accord- 
ing to out Constitution, be submitted. to the Senate for 
its approbation. — But, who. is to be the interpreter, the 
umpiré; and . conciliator, whenever any dispute should 
-arise on this treaty? agree with the Executive, that the 
measure is new, and without precedent, ‘and so. is the si- 
tuation of the parties to it. i : 
The resolution which has been offered by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, in this unprecedented case, is 
unconnected ‘with: the bill for the appropriation ; it is an 
abstract resolution, at the conclusion of an able report of 
the committee, setting forth their reasons at large, in fa- 
vor of: the mission. It concurs in the expediency of the 
measure’: for it will not be said, that jt means nothing 
more than that we are constitutionally bound to vote for 
the appropriation... If we agree to this resolution, we ac- 
quiesce in the expediency of the measure, in its unlimited 
character, which is:a very different thing from voting 
} Simply: in favor of the appropriation bill, as I intend to do. 
To the ‘above resolution, the following amendment has 
béen offered. bythe honorable member from Delaware, 
(MtoMcLawe + ; ; 
Po . “It being understood, as the opinion of this House, 
| that, as it has always been the settled policy of this Go- 
-overnment, in extending our commercial relations with for- 
“eign nations, to have with them as little political connex- 
‘Jon as possible ; to preserve peace, commerce, and friend- 
_ Ship, with all nations, and to form entangling alliances 
>with none; the Ministers who may be sent, shall attend 
at the said Congress in a diplomatic character merely ; 
„ànd ought not to. be authorized to discuss, consider, or 
= Consult; upon any, proposition of alliance, offensive or de- 
fensive,: between: this ‘country. and any of the Spanish 
American Governments ; or any stipulation, compact, or 
< declaration, binding the United States, In-any way, or to 
any extent, to resist interference from abroad; with the 
domestic concerns. ofthe aforesaid. Goversments 3 or any 
measure which shall commit the present or future neutral 
 Tights.ot- duties of these United States, either as may re. 
gard. European nations, or between the several States of 
| Mexico and South America; leaving the United States free 
toadopt, in any event which may happen, affecting the 
relations of the South American Governments with cach 


slave trade, and to make the crime piracy.” hy all this 
there was nothing like giving instructions to Ministers ; the 
President had a right to act or not, as he pleased : but he 
was influenced by the will of the nation, and the result 
was a treaty with England, which, on account of some 
particular provisions in it, was not approved of by ‘the 
Senate. It would be useless to pass such a resolution, if 
it did not precede the actions of the Executive on the 
particular subjects to which it refers. And is not:this the 
appropriate time, when our abstract resolution touching 
the expediency of the measure, is to be acted upon? 
There has been no instance similar to the present, since 
the commencement of the Government. When, before, 
on the subject of a treaty, did the President send his rea- 
sonings at length to this House, and the Committee of Fo- 
reign Relations respond to them, and offer an abstract 
resolution, unconnected. with the appropriation: ‘bill è. 
Never, that I recollect.. Has not the President solicited . 
the opinion of this House ? for, in his message tothe Sens 
ate, he says—I have not thought proper to take any step: 
on it before ascertaining that my opinion of its expediency 
will concur with that of both branches of the Legislature— 
the one by approving the nominations, and of both, by 
granting the appropriation. The House, when acting 
on the appropriation bill, give no opinion as to the expe. 
other, or with foreign nations, such measures as the friend- diency ; the office’ has been created by the constitutional 
ly.disposition cherished by the American People towards treaty-making power, and there is a moral obligation on 
the People.of those Statés, and the honor and interest of! this House to grant the appropriation ; there may be cx- 
this nation, -may dictate.” ceptions when the treaty affects powers expressly granted 

Although the reasoning of the committee is not consider- | to Congress. And I can perceive no other'reason for of. 
edas bearing on the treaty-making power, the amend- fering this abstract resolution, than to obtain the opinion.. 
ment is opposed, as an infringement of that power, and as | of this House as to the expediency ; and the ‘President, in 
giving instructions and conditions to our Ministers. But his last message, has submitted the case, after having giv- 
what is the fact ? "Fhe amendment is the mere expression | en his own reasons, to the Sree deliberation of this House. 
of the willof this House, ona question of great national | Under these circumstances, is not this-the appropriate 
eoncern ; and itis immaterial how the opinion of this! time to act, when this abstract resolution is ‘before us? 
House reaches the ears of the President, whether by i There is no precedent to the contrary—it is'a new case, 

| 


and we are to seta precedent. And I will ask the candor 

approbation, of a particular measure. The fact being as- | of the committee, if it makes any difference whether the 
certained to his Satisfaction, it ought, and doubtless would, | sentiments contained in the amendment are expressed ‘a 
have the same influence on him, as a formal resolution : day before the appropriation bill passes, or a day after; or 
for a resolution in form is nothing more : it only reduces | will it produce any different effect; if the amendment is Í 
toa certainty the opinion:of the House, which cannot as | detached from the resolution and carried by itself, inthe 
well be ascertained in any other way ; and its object is to shape of a distinct resolution? In both cases the object - 
apprise the Executive of the Sentiments of the Represen- fis the same—to apprise the President of the opinion of 
tatives of the People. But it does not amount to instruc- | this House ; and it is perfectly immaterial whether it is 
tións; the House has no constitutional authority to give | voted for on one day or another, or in what shape. I ap- 
instructions : it is not. sọ intended, nor will it be so receiy- peal to every gentleman who approves of the sentiments 
ed—the Executive, with the advantage of this informa- | of the amendment, whether any thing will be gained by- 
tion, will act as he pleases, and“take the responsibility. | voting against the amendment now, and voting for it here- 
Itis acknowledged that the House has a right to express | after in the shape of a distinct resolution 3 it will have the 


an abstract Opinion on great national concerns ; and this is} effect of producing another discussion, and more con- 
Vou, M141 i f i 


to’ negotiate with foreign nations òn the subject of the- . 
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sumption of time ; and that is al the difference that can 
exist. It is said that the amendment is distrustful in its 
character, and betrays a want of confidence in the Execu- 
tive. Precisely. the same might have been urged when 
the resolutions wére offered in Mr. Monroe’s time. I 
have a reasonable confidence in the President ; his long 
public seryices will not warrant the suspicion, that he 
would designedly prejudice the interests of his country ; 
but this is a difference of opinion in a new and extraordi- 
nary case, and.at the time when the policy between this 
country and the new Spanish Republics is to be formed. 
‘Tdo not lose a confidence in the members of this House, 
- when I occasionally differ from them in opinion. The 
President, as appears by the documents, has disclosed, as 
¥.think, an opinion in which I differ from him, and this is 
all that I need express on the subject of confidence. And 
even if the President should be influenced by the opinion 
. of the Representatives of the People in this case, it is re- 
duced to the single point of an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive. The doctrine that free ships shall make free 
goods, the restrictions on the extent of blockade, the abo- 
lition of private war on the seas, and the general topic of 
` religion, as set forth in the message of nomination to the 
Senate, or the restricted one contained in the President’s 
message to this House, of the 14th March, and the moral 
influence or power of dissuading the Southern Republics 
from any attempt to change the existing relations of the 
Island of Cuba and Porto Rico, and the whole scope of in- 
ternational Jaw, are all left free to diplomatic discussion, 
under the instructions of the President. The only point 
the House will express its opinion upon is, that it will be 
dangerous and impolitic to change the peaceful policy of 
the United States, by entering into any alliances with the 
Southern Republics, either defensive or offensive. And 
even this advice is not designed to be binding on the 
treaty-making power. And, as it has been the practice 
of this House to express its. own sentiments, occasionally, 
on the high cuncerns of the nation, the treaty-making 
power cannot take umbrage at it; especially when they 
are about to give advice to thirty millions of People. 
_My own opinion would have been, to have had an 
agent there to give information, and then to act, after infor- 
mation. England will have an agent on the spot, and 
willreceive as much information as we shall, and as much 
advantage, without any danger of being involved. Eng- 
land has pursued a wise course in relation to the old Pro- 
vinces of Spain. She has strictly kept within the verge 
of her own interest. She took no decided part, but, at 
the same time, cultivated and succeeded in establishing 
an extensive trade. The independence of the South 
- American Provinces are as interesting to England as to 
any other nation. She knows it well; and my own opin- 
ion is, thatthese Republics have been in no danger, for a 
long time, of retrograding to the despotic dominion of 
Spain. England looked on; but, when the armies of 
France marched into Spain, and destroyed the liberal Go- 
yernment there, England was apprehensive, that, urged 
on by the Holy Alliance, their views might extend to the 
suppression of the South American independence. This 
was the first time it was necessary for England to act; and 
she then intimated to the Minister of France, and, per- 
haps, to the Holy Alliance, that such a design would not 
be looked on by her with indifference, but with an ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of South America. 
The President of the United States followed. As, I pre- 
¿Sume, he was acquainted with the disposition of England, 
"RO great danger, in fact, existed ; and even this, was conjec- 
tured by many to be so at the time. The declaration was 
-received with merited applause, in every part of the coun- 
try... But this declaration is misconstrued, and is consid- 
ered by:the South American Governments as a standing 
pledge, to aid with force, when the centingency happens, 


without again consulting our own judgment, under the 
circumstances that may exist, which may be very different 
from what they were when the declaration was made. 
England, when the contingency happens, may be differ- 
ently disposed : her own interest will prevent any change 
as to the general independence of the Provinces, but, in 
relation to the forms of Government and partial coloniza- 
tion, England may not feel the same interest. 

This matter of pledge, as it appcars to me, is woven 
into a species of State mystery ; it is not understood in 
South America; and it is not clear that it is properly un- 
derstood in this country. It is, then, the duty of the 
American People, promptly to remove all ambiguity on 
this important subject, and to undeceive the Governments 
of South America. It would be unbecoming the charac- 
ter of the United States, to endeavor to obtain favorable 
treaty stipulations, grounded on the declaration of the 
President, if it was not our unchangeable purpose to car- 
ry the pledge into effect, in good faith, by force, when 
the contingency happens, let the circumstances be favor- 
able or unfavorable to our embarking in a foreign war. 

I will here be allowed to call the attention of the Com. 
mittee to the message and documents trom whence we 
derive our information on the subject ;. and I will, in their 
order, advert to the letters of invitation, and the answers 
to them; and to the manner in which they have been re- 
ceived and treated, by the Executive branch of the Go- 
vernment. The letter of Salazar, under the date of the 
second of November, 1825, to the Secretary of State, 
mentions that the honorable Secretary having intimated, 
in the name, of his Government, that the United States, if 
formally invited by Mexico and Colombia, and apprised 
of the subjects to be discussed, would, on their part, ap- 
point a person to represent them, if the subject should be 
approved of by the United States ; the undersigned is ac- 
cordingly authorized, by his Government, to address this 
invitation ; which he now makes, in all due form. The 
subjects of discussion he puts in two classes : 

First. Matters peculiarly and exclusively concerning 
the belligerents. ; 

Second. Matters between the belligerents and neutrals. 

‘The United States, he said, will not take part in the 
discussion of the first description ; and he confined him- 
self to the latter. He then observed, that an opportunity 
would be afforded to fix some principles of international 
law. The manner in which all colonizations of European 
Powers, on the American Continent, shall be resisted, and 
their interference in the present contest between. Spain 
and her former Colonies prevented, are other points of 
great interest. Were it proper, an eventual alliance, 
in case these events should occur, which is within the 
range of possibilities, and the treaty, of which no use 
should be made, until the cesus fæderis should happen, te 
remain secret ; or, if this should seem premature, a convem 
tion so anticipated would be a different means to secure 
the same end, of preventing foreign infiuence: this is a 
matter of immediate utility to the American States that 
are at war with Spain, and is in accordance with the re- 
peated declarations and protests of the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington. ‘he conferences held on this subject being con- 
fidential, would increase mutual friendship, and promote 
the respective interests of the parties. The Affican slave 
trade, and the relations of Hayti, are mentioned as other - 
topics. 

e Obregon’s letter is, in substance, the same. After obsery- 
ing, that, being informed of the concurrence of this Go- 
vernment in the idea of discussing the first point in a 
Congress, as was desired, and that it would send repre- 
sentatives to it under condition that the neutrality in which 
it stood with Spain should not be violated, one of the sub- 
jects he mentioned which would occupy the attention of 
the Congress, would be the resistance or opposition to the 
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of independence between the new Powers of the Conti- 
` nent and Spain : ; 

“The Government of the undersigned apprehends that, 

“ as the Powers of America are of accord as to resistance, 

“it behooves them to discuss the means of giving that re- 


“it cannot be avoided ; and the only means of accomp- 
“lishing this object, is by a previous concert as to the 
“mode in which each of them shall lend its co-operation : 
“ for, otherwise, resistance would operate. but partially, 
‘and ina manner much less certain and effective. 

“ The opposition to colonization in America, by the 
“European Powers, will be another of the questions 
“which may be discussed, and which is in like predica- 
“ ment with the foregoing.” 

After these two principal subjects, the Representatives 
of the United States of America may be occupied upon 
others, to which the existence of the new States may give 
rise. The United States of America may send their Re- 
presentatives to take part in those questions, which, long 
since, they were the first in declaring to the world they 


all America ; and in others, to which the formation of the 
| new States will give rise ; the concurrence in which, will, 
| moreover, accomplish the object so much desired by the 
ų respective Governments, of manifesting, by deeds, the dis- 
| position and facility which the Powers of this Continent 
" possess, to act in concert in the common cause. 

The invitation was accepted on the 30th of Navember, 
1825, by our Government, with a full knowledge that the 
, two points mentioned were the most important subjects 

to be discussed. The preliminary objections were dis- 
- peased with, and no exception taken to the subjects men- 
tioned to be discussed, which were, according to Mr. Sa- 
_ hazar’s letter, to be such as this country would approve of. 
; The Secretary states, that the President had resolved, 
i should the Senate of the United States, now expected to 
> assemble in a few days, give their advice and consent, to 
send Commissioners to the Congress at Panama. Whilst 
they will not be authorized to enter upon any deliberation, 
orto concur in acts inconsistent with the present neutral 
; position of the United States, and its obligations, they will 


; nations of America have a common interest. From the 


tenor of the whole, 


> any European Power 
lics, and to form 


7 national law, the African slavery, and Hayti. 

The President, in his message, is frank on the subject. 
In speaking on the subject of colonization, he remarks : 
; With the exception of the existing European Colonies, 
K which it was in no wise intended to disturb, the two 
$ Continents consisted of several sovereign and independ- 
‘ ent Nations, whose territories covered their whole sur- 
F face. By this, their independent condition, the United 
ei States enjoyed the right of commercial intercourse with 
y every part of their possessions. To attempt the establish- 
„ ment ofa colony, in those possessions, would be to usurp, 
s to the exclusion of others, a commercial intercourse 
3 which was the common possession ofall. It could not be 
i done without encroaching upon existing rights of the 
y United States. The Government of Russia has never dis- 
a puted these positions, nor manifested the slightest dis- 
Be satisfaction at their having been taken. Most of the new 
I ; goenean Republics have declared their entire assent to 
; (them; and they now propose, among the subjects of 
i 

È 


consultation at Panama, to take into consideration the 
means of making effectual the assertion of that princi- 
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interference of any néutral nation, in the question and war | “ ple, as well as the means of resisting interference from 


“abroad, with the domestic concerns of the American Go- 
“ vernments.- In alluding to these means, it would obvi- 
“ously be premature, at this time, to anticipate that 
& which is offered merely as mattér for consultation ; or to 
‘í pronounce upon those measures which have been; or 


“sistance all possible force, that the evil may be met, if | “ may be suggested.. The purpose of this Government 


“is, to concur in none which would import hostility to 
“ Europe, or justly excite resentment in any of her States. 
“Should it be deemed advisable to contract any conven- 
“ tional engagement on this topic, our views would ex- 
“ tend no further than to a mutual pledge of the parties to 
“ the compact, to maintain the principle, in application 
“ to its own territory; and to permit no colonial lodgements 
“< or establishment of European jurisdiction, upon its own 
“soil; and with respect to the obtrusive interference 
“ from abroad, if its future character may be inferred from 
“ that which has been, and, perhaps, still is exercised, in 
“ more than one of the new States, a joint declaration of 
“its character, and exposure of it to the world, may be 
‘t probably all that the occasion would require. Whether 
“ the United States should or should not be parties to 


| regarded as of transcendent importance to the interests of | ‘* such a declaration, may justly form a part of the deliber- 


tt ation. That there is an evil to be remedied, needs little 
“insight into the secret history of late years to know ; 
“ and that this remedy may best be concerted at the Pana- 
* ma meeting, deserves, at least, the experiment of con- 
“ sideration.” 

The objects to be discussed are, first, exclusively cone | 
cerning the belligerents—and, secondly, between the bel- 
ligerents and neutrals. What is the plain meaning of all 
this? The first class will not be permitted to be discus- 
ed; and the reason is, because we will come to no con- 
clusion with the new States upon them: and it would be 
useless, and beyond the range of diplomacy, to enterinto 
the discussions of subjects not intended by either party 
to be acted upon. But the means of making effectual 
the assertion of the principle of colonization, and of re- 
sisting interference from abroad with the domestic con- 
cerns of the American Governments, are to be among the 
subjects of consultation at Panama, by alliances and mu- 
tual pledges, if terms can be agreed upon to the satisfac- 
tion ofeach party. In regard to the interference from 


be fully empowered and instructed, upon all questions | abroad, it is said that a joint declaration of its character, 
likely to arise in the Congress, on subjects in which the | and exposure of it to the world, may be probably all that 


the occasion would require; and, whether the United 


i, t it is very apparent, that it is the inten- | States should or not be parties to such a declaration, 
; tion of the Executive to permit the discussion of the two | may justly form a part of the deliberation ; the means 
points, respecting the colonization, and interference of | of resistance, 


it is allowed, are generally to be discuss- 


et between Spain and the new Repub- | ed; and it would be strange, and, I presume, without 
alliances, if the terms can be agreed up- | example, if, the President should instruct our Ministers 
on. No other points were mentioned, except the inter- | to take a part in the consultation of the means of resist- 


ance, if it was his intention to abstain entirely from any 
agreement on the subject. He has conveyed no such 
idea ; he merely says, it would obviously be premature, at 
this time,to anticipate that which is offered merely as matter 
for consultation. With regard to the principle of coloni- 
zation, it is said, that, if it be deemed advisable to con- 
tract any conventional engagement on this topic, our 
views would extend no further than to a mutual pledge 
of the parties to the compact to maintain the principle, 
in apphcation to its own territory, and to permit no colo- 
nial lodgements or establishment of European jurisdic- 
tion upon its own soil. In the message to the Senate, 
the words are, “ Each will guard by its own means.” If 
these mutual pledges would not impose beneficial obliga- 
tions, it would be nugatory to enter into them; the ob- 
ject is, to make effectual the assertion of the principle. 
The United States does not require any pledge to protect 
its own soil; and can it be imagined that any pledge will 
be made, if the Southern Republics are to receive no ad- 
vantage from it? They are to use their own means ; E 
presume the meaning of that is, if assistance is received, 
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itis some time to be remunetated. The Executive views | 
on the subject cannot: be confined to a voluntary permis- 
sion of European‘colonization : for no means then would 
be necessary,.as no. resistance would be required. The 
views of Salazar and Obregon are explicit on the sub- 
ject; and they‘are no where treated otherwise by the 
Preside An/alliance of such a mysterious character as 
the.meéssage ‘exhibits, would, of all others, be the most 
‘likely to'entangle us. The Republic would expect some 
‘advantage, and, when baffled, it would produce irritation 
ind cold feelings. The- President ts too much ofa states- 
man to enter into æ convention which would impose no 
obligations on either of the parties. And the reasons why 
he is not more particular, are, because it would be pre- 
mature, as the subjects are to be under consultation, and 
it would be impolitic in him to disclose his whole views. 
There is énough that he is willing to act on these sub- 
jects; but, to use his own language, to concur in nothing 
that will import hostility to Europe, or justly excite re- 
sentment in any ofthe States. This seems to satisfy many 
gentlemen. I will not collect all the phrases which have 
been employed, on this point, by the Ministers of the 
Republics of South America, and the heads of our Go- 
vernment ; they are in substance the same, but dressed 
in different language. I will take those expressed by the 
President and the Secretary of State. : 

It will be seen, says the President, in his message to 
the Senate, that the United States neither intend, nor 
are expected, to take part in any deliberation of a belli- 
gerent character; that'the motive of their attendance is 
neither to contract alliances, nor to engage in. any under- 
taking or project, importing hostility to any other nation. 
And the Secretary, in his lettter of acceptance, uses this 
phrase : whilst they will not be authorized to enter upon 
any deliberations, or to concur in any acts, inconsistent 

‘with the present neutral position of the United States, 
and its obligations. The extent and meaning of these 
phrases are familiar, and every one knows that they do 
not stand in the least in opposition to an alliance defen- 
sive on the two principal points agreed upon, by both 
parties, for deliberation. 
enter into an alliance, offensive and defensive, would 
that import hostility, for instance, with the neutrality of 
Russia? Certainly not, on general principles; but, as 
soon as England should commence hostilities against 
Russia, then the neutrality of France would be broken, 
and not until then : or, if France should commence hos- 
tilities with Russia, then the neutrality of England would 
be‘broken, but not until then. | 


-< This is. the ‘clear understanding on the subject, by all! 


-the parties : there is no disingenuous attempt to conceal 
it; there is not an idea conveyed, or a word expressed, 
inconsistent with this unquestionably correct view of the 
subject. Indeed, the Secretary of State, in his letter of 
acceptance, explicitly declared :. 
tt would not be authorized to enter on any deliberations 
“inconsistent with the present. neutral position 


““United.States.” Of course, these two points are not ; 


so-considered, as they are allowed by the President: to 

be among the. topics of deliberation at the Congress of 

Panama; andthe President, in his message to the-Sen- 
- ate, says + Weare not expected to take part in any de- 
lberations of..2 belligerent character.” . And, of course, 
these points are not ‘considered by- him of that descrip- 
and in this he is correct. 
sidered. it in. the:same: light—that alliances on ‘these 
its Would -not:affeet our: neutral position. . On: this 
bject they agree-all ‘round ; and they are all correct. 
Tha ot “satisfied the committee that there is’an ins. 
id willingness on the part of the Executive to 
lances, or‘some’-understanding equally 
sh Shan “being léss defined, then Jet: 


i binding, an 
lL Lhave said; oi 


} Ul say, go fornothings =~ 


If England and France should | 


“ That our Ministers ! 


of the} 


The Southern Ministers! 


The amendment does not preclude thë treaty-makiig 
power from arguing and convincing the Governments of 
South America of the impropriety of any attempt:to ibe: 
rate from Spain the islands of Porto Rico and Cuba. The 
treaty-making power is left. free to discuss and to divert 
them from this object, if it lies in their: power—and even 
to enter into any stipulation on the subject, which will 
not involve us in any alliance, offensive or:defensive. Of 
all the subjectsthat can be acted upon in the Congress, 
this is the most delicate and interesting one to us. ‘Still, 
according to our policy, we cannot, and ought not, to 
bind ourselves, but be left at liberty. to act. according: to 
circumstances, when any serious apprehensions may 
arise, that any European. Power, except Spain, medi- 
tates the design of possessing the sovereignty of these 
Islands. If the Republic of Mexico, or the United South 
American States, will persist in possessing themselves of 


vantageous to us as if the same thing was effected by an 
European Government, our first power of resistance 
must be persuasion and advice; the next must depend 
j upon the time and circumstances. Would Congress now 
pass a law authorizing the President to employ the for- 
ces of the nation against any European Power who 
should attempt to take the sovereignty of these Isl 
ands from Spain? No, they would not. It would be 
a daring policy ; the People would not approve of it; 


they would not be willing to put this power into the... 


hands of their own Executive, but would prefer to be 
free to act according to circumstances when the: time 
arrives. And would it be more acceptable to them to 


aga 


the sovereignty of these Islands, which will be as disad-. 


see an alliance with the Southern Republics, cither of- j 


fensive or defensive, by which the peace of the’ nation. 
would be taken partly out of our own hands. and com- 


mitted to others? The answer is irresistibly inthe nega- 


tive. 
Cuba to this country. 
‘this head by my colleague (Mr. Brenanan) and others. 
But I think that our truc and dignified policy ought tobe 
the same with all nations ; and that we ought to-intimate 
to the new States that our dearest interests will not pei 
| mit us to look on a change of the sovereignty of ‘these 
į Islands, by any nation, with indifference. The -honora- 
| ble gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. LivixesTon) has .de- 


I will not attempt to describe the importance of 


| conditions ci the’ Island of Cuba, ina manner that snot 
only excited his-own feelings, but made similar impres- 
sions on all who heard him. ` Certain conditions’ of the 
Island of Cuba might encourage the rising of the blacks 
in the South on their masters? for, although 1 do not 
censider the slaves. of the “South as property by divine, 
i right, they are so treated by necessity and the Consti- 
| tution ; and the-more I see and become acquainted with 
; Southern gentlemen, the more 1 am convinced of thein- 
utility of propositions from the non-slave holding: States 
| on the subject of emancipation. They are only calculat: 


| ed to produce irritation, without the prospect of accom- 
phishing any good. But the gentleman froni’ Louisiana 
| says, however, that the Administration would not permit 
| the new States to carry on war against itin a savage abd 
| ferocious manner,. by putting weapons. inte the hands: of 
| the blacks to massacre the white population. But, if we 
wait until these horrors are witnessed, I fear it will be too 
late for the cause of humanity, as the white population, 
in the mean while, will chiefly be put to death. Cuba be- 
longs to Spain, and, whenever we interfere to support 
Spain in-retaining it, or to prevent her from transferring 
it to another, we must break our neutrality; and that is 
an event which we should, atthe least, continually. hold 
in anticipation... But the honorable member says, that, 
on this subject, we- will not: beable to.discuss or speak 


at the Congress at Panama. > In--this, according to my 3 
conception of the amendment, he is mistaken. . dt is the 


There has been enough said on 


| scribed the consequences which would flow from certain 
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design of the amendment, if its principles should be 
adopted by the Executive, to leave every thing open 
to free and full discussion, except an alliance offensive or 
defensive. And, if there should be any doubt on this 
point, the words of the amendment can easily be enlarg- 
‘ed. My colleague (Mr. Werts) conjectures that the 
new States may have been informed by our Government 
that the relations of these Islands shall not be changed, 
even by them. This, I think, would be altogether incon- 
sistent with the request made.to Mr. Salazar, that the ru- 
mored expedition by them against these Islands should be 
delayed for a limited time. i 
It is said that the day of danger is passed ; but my fears 
are, that the day of danger is to come, if we enter into 
these alliances. There has been but little danger here- 
tofore, owing to the peculiar state of the times. The 
words of the President are : “ That there isan evil to be 
remedied, needs little insight into the secret history 
of late years to know.” We do not know what may 
happen. Our policy is not predicated on dangers which 
we can foresee, but to avoid those beyond the reach of 
foresight. We are scarcely acquainted with the charac- 
ter of these People. They are brave, we know, and, on 
that account, they have engaged all they could expect 
from our sympathy-and from our early acknowledgment 
of their independence. The same feeling of sympathy 
would have manifested itself in favor of People strug- 
gling for their liberty. It has been, with enthusiasm, ex- 
tended to the Greeks. Thus far our policy goes, and no 
farther. In other respects, they are to be receiyed as 
other nations. There isa war now raging between the 
Republic of Buenos Ayres and the Government of Bra- 
zil, and we have passed a law to increase our naval force 
in that quarter, In this war all the Republics may be- 
come involved ; under these circumstances, can we rely 
on their discretions by becoming entangled with them? 
I have shown, as I think, satisfactorily, that it is the de- 
sign of the President to discuss, at this Congress, the pro- 
priety of entering into some alliance or compact on the 
means of accomplishing the two objects which are sup- 
posed to be interesting to us: that is, to prevent any fo- 
reign Power except Spain to subjugate the South Ame- 
rican Republics, and to prevent any European coloniza- 
tion in the respective soils of the parties. ‘The honora- 
ble gentleman from Louisiana says, that England and 
France approve of the ground we have assumed in rela- 
tion ta the Islands ; but that it is not the case in relation 
to the other two points. If we enter into these alliances, 
we cannot see the consequences ; and, especially, if we 
give a reasonable appearance of forming a coalition hos- 
tile to the Holy Alliance, by becoming a member of what 
is termed the American Family of this Hemisphere, to 
maintain principles by force or otherwise, at all hazard, 
in opposition to the European Powers, it will surpass the 
power of human intellect to admonish us of the result. 
We should be aware of these fraternal ties : we should 
form no league in the American Family of this Hemis- 
phere. If itis necessary for our existence, on some ur- 
gent and momentous interest, we would be justifiable in 
fearlessly incurring the risk ; but, when that is not the 
case, we should adhére to our established policy, which 
is not founded in fear, but in wisdom, to avoid'unneces- ! 
sary conflicts. Notwithstanding that our acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of these States, for the purpo- 
ses of intercourse with them, on the avowal of neutrality 
between them and Spain, did not produce any hostile 
consequences, owing, not to the will, but to the imbecil- 
ity of Spain, still, our present movement and contemplat- 
ed alliances may cause the Allied Powers to instigate 
Spain to declare war against us—a war, of all others the 
_ Most disastrous, 


“the ocean, and 


should attempt to indemnify ourselves by taking Cuba, 
England would interfere, and the conflagration of war 
would become general. These consequences, Tam-aware, 
will be considered by many as too remote, and I cannot 
say they are near or probable—we cannot anticipate the 
danger of entangling alliances. : 

If we could see approaching. danger in time, we could, 
in many instances, avoid it ; but danger often comes up- 
on usin the dark, and when the least expected. The 
policy, in the sense in which the President has placed it 
before the country, I mean of not affecting our present 
neutral position, is still, according to his own opinion, 
speculative and experimental. Yes, sir, itis carrying us 
into a sea of policy where we have never sailed before. 
These alliances, as I have explained, and as it had been 
explained before by the honorable gentleman from Dela- 
ware, (Mr. M‘Lang) will not be inconsistent with the 
President’s assertions, of not entering into any arrange- 
ment that will affect our pyesent neutrality. “Spain did 
not declare war when we sent Ministers to South Ame- 
rica; but that is no reason why she will not declare war 
now. If left to. herself, I should apprehend no danger 
still, but she may be urged on to the measure by other 
Powers. France has not treated us very respectfully of 
late, and refuses the payment ofour just claims, until our 
patience is nearly exhausted. The new Emperor of 
Russia will come into the Holy Alliance, of whose cha-| 
racter we know but little. The Holy Alliance is more 
powerful than ever France was under Bonaparte. It is 
the most powerful political connexion on earth. It can- 
not be expected that Europe will view this as an ordinary 
mission, to attend merely to our‘own concerns. They 
will see us embarking in it, at its earliest stage, asg mem- 
ber; the conclusion will be drawn, that wet havé, some 
magnificent design. Their jealous eyes will be ypon 
North and South America. They envy our prosperity in 
the enjoyment of our free Governments ; and they will 
envy yet more, if we pass our own borders to invigorate 
and spread the principles of liberty elsewhere ; and to. - 
aid with our advice the South American Republics in the `. 
prosecution of their war. 

This will not be a mere declaration of a President in 
his message—it will be an act of the Government. Is it, 
then, an unreasonable inference? Is it an improbable. 
political event, that they instigate Spain to declare war 
against us, to take advantage under it themselves? If 
we embark in these alliances we assyme a challenging 
attitude. I cannot draw a picture of the horrors which 
would be the consequence of a war with Spain, feeble as 
she is; and it may be as prejudicial to South America as 
tous. But gentlemen will say this is alla false alarm ; 
that it has not the lcast plausibility on its side; they will 
not allow that any danger is to be apprehended, or that a 
state of belligerency with any Power will grow out of this 
measure. It is natural that gentlemen in favor of the 
measure will entertain such an opinion : they do not wish 
to throw a fire-brand at the Holy Alliance, ‘and to cause a 
war with any nation; on the contrary, they think the 
measure sound policy ; and that has been the case with 
every measure that has caused the ruin of Republics—it. 
is of course approved of by the rulers. But my object is 
to inspire caution, and to induce a majority of this Com- 
mittee, in this instance, to be of a different opinion, We 
should letno new precedent out of our own borders, unless 
the demand for it is urgent ; and I would beg gentlemen 
to recollect that political affairs are not to be arrested in 
their course at any given artificial point—the impulse 
given in the beginning may be accelerated by causes un. 
foreseen. Those who now design well, and wish to stop 
at a certain point, may find themselves unable to resist 


‘ and one which would be carried on in ithe current of unforeseen eveiits, which an alliance of- 
` disguise under the flag of Spain. Privateers would cover Í fensive or defensive, 
we could do Spain but Jittle harm. If we | dle into a flame. 


onany point, may engender and kin- 
One inconsiderate step often leads to 
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another. The opinion of this-House, as contained in the | the Government of Brazil in the existing war with Buenos 
amendment, would remove all apprehensions, and, as it is} Ayres, and should interfere tọ partition off a part of the 
hoped, would prevent alliances from taking place. Gen- | country belonging to the latter, and annex it to the’ Go- 
tlemen affirm that our neutrality will not be compromit-| vernment of Brazil. ‘This would come within the mean- 
ted, and that we’ shall remain at peace. Let me remind | ing. Task, in such an event, would the People of this 
gentlemen that, if it should eventuate contrary to: théir | country be willing to go to war with England? Y think 
opinion, history furnishes us with disappointments as great | I may safely affirm that they would not. Then why 
as this would be. In 1792, when Mr. Pitt delivered his} should we keep up the idea of this pledge, after it had 
famous speech on the finances of England, he predicted | performed its office? It was wise and patriotic when 
@ peace of fifteen years. He. wisely made some qualifi- | made, and nobody wishes to detract from President Mons 
-ications as to unforeseen events, which might baffe all | roe the unfading honor which he acquired by announe- 
conjecture ; he, however, concluded with these words : | ing it to the world; but the end designed is now accom- 
‘But, unquestionably, there never was a time in the-his- | plished and over. Mr. Poinsett, it is true, in his letter of 
story of this country, when, from the situation of Eu-|the 21st of August, 1825, mentioned to Alaman that 
“ rope, we might more reasonably expect fifteen years | their Government could not demand our interference as 
* of peace, than at the present moment.” England, not- |a right; but Mr. Poinsett, as appears from the Secretary’s 
withstanding, in a short time after, was embroiled in a | instructions, was directed to express the principles of Mr. 
war with France ; and from that time, for upwards of | Monroe’s declaration upon the Government of the United 
twenty years, except the short peace of Amiens, Eng- | Mexican States ; and it is disclosed by Mr. Poinsett’s letter 
land was engaged in a war as tremendous and terrible as | of the 28th of September, 1825, that he is endeavoring 
ever stained the earth with blood. Mr. Pitt, when he| to obtain advantages over England, and to be placed on 
made his speech, had as good an opportunity of knowing | a footing with the new Republics, because, as he has 
the situation of Europe, as we have now of the situation | stated, that, “‘in answer to certain observations, I replied: 
and destiny of the South American Republics. It is illu- | ** that, against the power of Spain, they had given suff- 
sory to say there is no danger, if we make experiments | “ cient proof that they required no assistance, and the 
with the Congress of Panama, by joining them in allian-| * United States had pledged themselves not to permit 
ces. We should apprise the new Republics in the begin- | ** any other Power to interfere, either with their inde. 
ning, of the restricted and peaceful character of our poli- | ‘* pendence or forms of Government; and that, in the 
cy. I will not entertain the idea, for an instant, that | * event of such an attempt being made by the Powers of 
there is any risk of losing our own independence, or that | * Europe, we would be compelled to take the most ac- 
‘we stand in need of any foreign assistance to prevent co- | tive and efficient part, and to bear the brunt of the con- 
Jonization on our soil. If we become entangled beyond | « test.” He had been directed to express the principles 
eur borders, we may be involved in incessant wars. I] of the declaration, and when this letter, containing the 
apprehend nothing further. I have no fears that our li- | above reasoning, was received by our Government, it was 
berties will be subverted. not considered necessary to contradict the sentiments 
The Executive branch of our Government, as it ap- | contained init. The Secretary of State merely informs, 
. pears to me, are rather precipitate on the subject of South | us, that No. 22 was received on the 9th of December 
American politics. The Secretary’s letter from the De- j| last, and the answer of the 9th of November, from this 
partment of State, of the 29th of March last, enclosing | Department, to No, 18, having been prepared and trans- 
the instructions to Mr. Poinsett, openly declares that, if | mitted, superseded the necessity, as was believed, of any 
an attempt by force had been made by allied Europe, to | more particular reply. The Minister, if I understand the 
subvert the liberties of the Southern nations, on this con- | case correctly, is permitted to negotiate, under the ex- 
tinent, and to erect, upon the ruins of their free institu- | pectation that the pledge is still continued, and will be 
tions, monarchica! systems, the People of the United | redeemed. If it is not the intention of the Government. 
States would have stood pledged, in the opinion of the | to be bound by the pledge, it is inconsistent with the hö- 


Executive, not to any foreign State, but to themselves | nor and good faith of the People of the United States to. 


and their posterity, by the dearest interests and highest | negotiate on such pretensions. 
duties, to resist to the utmost, such attempt. Ifearthis; We have uniformly expressed ourselves, and I believe 
is bold and hazardous policy. Suppose that Spain should | it to be true, that we did not acknowledge the indepen- 
acknowledge the independence of these Republics, on | dence of the South American Republics on any interest- 
condition that they should change their forms of Govern- ; ed motives. Why then should we persist, on that ač: 
ment, and that the Holy Alliance should assist in this! count, to claim privileges over the English or any other 
measure, while England should stand aloof, without any | European Power? We may insist on being placed on 
intimation where she would strike in the end—is it not | the footing of reciprocity with the South American Re- 
premature to say that we would rush into the heat of the | publics, but not because we have made any pledge with 
contest, at the hazard of our peace and happiness ? Iwill i them. On this subject they ought to be most explicitly 
leave this subject ; it isa delicate one to speak upon, | undeceived ; and such a resolution on the part of this 
and much more so to give a final opinion upon. House, would not only produce this effect, but would 
In adopting a system of Southern politics, we should | prevent jealousies and misconceptions on the part of the 
observe the most profound caution; every step we take | European Governments, and render the mission harmless 
is new and untried. Suppose that England should esta- | to appearance, and perhaps beneficial.” If we suffer these 
blish a colony. somewhere near Cape Horn, would we | new Republics to remain ignorant of our real views, they _ 
send troops, or aid in money ? But it may be said this is not | would be induced to calculate too much upon us, and 
within the meaning of the conventional agreement con- | when they learn, by degrees, our actual intention, instead * 
templated on this topic—it is only to maintain the principle | of increasing our friendship, it may result in cold indif- 
dn application, on the part of each, to its own territory. | ference. 
~ Ifthis isreally the meaning, it is the most judicious agree-| Our object with the South American Republics is to 
-Ment that could be made between us—that is, do you} cultivate and encourage commercial intercourse with 
» protect your own soil, and we will protect ours, each with | them : for it is impossible that two such extensive coun- 
our own means; and Jet us enter into the best commer-| tries, so geographically situated, can remain without ih- - 


: ial arrangements in our power for the enjoyment of the | mense commercial transactions. And’several of the to- 


geographical advantages of the two countries. We will] pics to be discussed at the Congress are exceedingly in- 
suppose, again, that England. would be inclined to favor | teresting ; but, whether they could be adjusted with 
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of any man on earth. When he first accepted the com- 
mand of the army, every one will remember his cautious 
language : “But,” said he, “lest some unlucky event 
‘* should happen unfavorable to my character and to my 
“ reputation, I beg it may be remembered by every gem- 
“ tleman in this room, that I this day declare, with the 
“utmost sincerity, that I do not think myself equal to: 
“the command I am honored with” And this was the 
cautious and prudent character he maintained from that 
day until the day of his death; he stood as the rock of 
our salvation in many a trying scene. And in £793,when. 
the wild principles of French liberty were fast dissemin- 
ating themselves among the People, whose passions had 
been roused in favor of aiding the French who had fought 
for us ; he remained at the helm of the Government un- 
shaken, and issued his proclamation of neutrality, which 
put into practice the specific character of the country, by 
which the nation was saved from a war. And, on his re- 
tirement from his unprecedented public career, he left 
his principles of policy respecting other nations, as a le- 
gacy to his country. ` He warned us against the danger 
of entangling alliances; he spoke of Europe, of their 
primary interests, and of the distance ; he could not do 
otherwise, these being facts. But it is not, in my appre- 
hension, deducible from this, that he would have recom- 
mended entangling alliances with the new Republics on 
our borders, just after they had risen into existence. He 
warned us against alliances with the countries we then 
had intercourse with ; and the danger would be as great, 
if not greater, to form alliances with countries adjoining 
us. Iam exceedingly mistaken in the character of Ge- 
neral Washington, if he would not, on such an occasion as 
this, have had an agent on the spot, to transmit information 
to be deliberated upon at home in the first instance, and 
to be made acquainted with the powers of this Congress, 
and the mode of its organization, before he would have 
done any act—he would not have fone on speculation 
and experiments—I think he would have had an agent 
there before this time. Let the counsels of Genera} 
Washington be our guide in this important crisis, and 
let us enter into no alliance, offensive or defensive, on 
any point, in time of peace, with any Country. But the 
President’s observations on the counsels of Washington 
prove conclusively what I have before affirmed, that 
there is a willingness on the part of the President to 
enter into these alliances. He says, I cannot overlook 
the reflection, that the counsel of Washington, in that 
instance, like all the counsels of wisdom, was founded on 
the circumstances in which our Country, and the world 
around us, were situated at the time when it was given, 

The President then compares our situation, and the cir- 
cumstances of that time, with those of the present day, 

and then asked what, from the very words of Washing- 
ton, would be his council to his countrymen now. Ts not 
this the plain language of the President, that, under the 

circumstances of that day, Washington warned us against 
entangling alliances with the Powers of Europe? But, 

under the circumstances of the present day, as respects 

the Republics of South America, his advice would be dif. 

ferent now to his countrymen? If that is not the infer. 

ence, and the undeniable inference, 1 should doubt my 

own existence : and it is in strict accordance with his ac. 

ceptance of the invitation under the letters of Salazar and 

Obregon, where they, without the least disguise, treated 

the alliances on the two points, as not being inconsistent 

with the neutrality of this country, which every candid 

statesman must acknowledge to be the fact; and it is also 

coincident with the other part of his message, which I 


equal facility with the separate Governments, is a ques- 
tion. Thatis the course which will be pursued, it is 
probable, by England, and we cannot expect to be pla- 
ced on a more favorable footing than England. England 
has long seen her interest in that country, and she has 
enjoyed it; she has carried on a very extensive trade 
there, and has formed acquaintances and commercial 
connexions, and has sent her agents every where to es- 
tablish influence : this-is the course she pursues, and En- 
gland has gained more in South America than she has lost 
» by continental systems in Burope. The honest zeal of 
, the rulers of the day in favor of liberty, seems to me to 
: 

f 


have transported them too far on the subject of our poli- 
cy with South America. 1 acknowledge that I have suf- 
fered my own feelings, on one occasion of this descrip- 
tion, to lead me into error. I voted in favor of sending 
an agent to Greece, which, on reflection, I disapproved 
of as impolitic. The invitation was introduced to the 
‘Executive in the most delicate manner, asif expecting 
that it would not accord with the principles of our po- 
licy. The shape in which it, in the first instance, was 
verbally communicated, precluded any thing like a cold 
repulse, even if it had been declined. And the first im- 
pression of the President; in forming his design to accept 
the invitation, was very different from the course finally 
adopted. It was then suggested, that, before such a Con- 
gress, however, assembled, it appeared to the President 
to be expedient to adjust .between the different Powers 
to be represented, several preliminary points, such as the 
subjects to which the attention of the Congress was to be 
directed, the nature and form of the powers to be given 
+ to the diplomatic agents who were to compose it, and the 
mode of its organization and its action. If these preli- 
minary points could be arranged in a manner satisfacto 
_ to the United States, the Ministers from Colombia and 
Mexico were informed that the President thought that 
the United States ought to be represented at Panama. 
Each of the Ministers undertook» to transmit to his Go. 
vernment the answer that was thus given to both. But 
the letters afterwards received from the Ministers of the 
Republics of Mexico and Colombia, under date of the 
2d and 3d of November, 1825, by no means correspond- 
ed with the President’s preliminary points—and the course 
was changed to justify the acceptance of the invitation, 
on the information contained in these letters. Instead of 
the want of information touching the: preliminary points 
creating doubts, it seems to have produced the contra 
effect ; and the President, in his message of the 15th of 
March, 1826, has assigned to us many, and what appears 


Specific measures. If it was only correctly and speedily 
to be informed of the proceedings of the Congress, we 
should have an accredited agency there. That the pur- 
poses of the meeting are somewhat indefinite, far from 
being an objection, are among the cogent reasons for 
adopting the measure. And it is stated, for the reasons 
assigned, that the acceptance, far from conflicting with 
the counsel or the policy of Washington, is directly de- 
ducible from, and conformable to it. 

I shall make no effort to diminish the weight of the 
reasons given by the President, except the last : I can- 
not pass that over unnoticed, as I differ so essentially in 
opinion with him. General Washington, when living, 


N his sentiments. This is the position on which I stand, 
Was the fairest and purest model of prudence and firmness 


jand the foundation of my argument, that there is a wil 
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lingness on the. part of the President to enter into allian- 
ces with the Republics of South America on the two 
~ points heretofore alluded’to. 

Is this the opinion of the People of this country? Is 
it the opinion of their Representatives on this floor ? If it 
is, reject the amendment at once. But, if it is otherwise, 
Tam persuaded that the committee will see the propriety 
of adopting it, to arrest this policy on its first appearance. 
Tt.will:not be binding on the Executive; but he will, 
doubtless, attend to it with the deepest respect. We 
should enter into no entangling alliances with these new 
Republics, but let them enjoy our hearty sympathies and 

. the moral influence of our example. We will rejoice at 
their successess—they are our sister Republics, and our 
neighbors, and we must have immense dealings with them. 
Let them see us busy in the improvement of our own 

’ coùntry, and in the encouragement of the various pursuits 

of man—let them see our march of mind in the arts and 
sciences, and our general activity and industry—tlet them 
learn that we do not waste our treasures in pomp and 
splendor, but expend them for the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the People—and let them know that our poli- 
cy is peace, whenever it can be preserved with honor, 
and that we will not enter into entangling alliances with 
any nation—and let them be informed of the effect of our 
pacific policy ; how it has converted our wilderness in- 
to cultivated fields, and caused the building of numerous 
and. beautiful cities ; and how rapidly, under the auspices 
of our free institutions, it has increased our population 
and national wealth. The influence of such examples 
will do more for these new Republics than all the swords 
that we can employ in their favor, and all the alliances 
that we can make with them, which, inthe end, might 
prove dangerous to both countries. 
’ Mr. F. JOHNSON said, the merits of the main ques- 
tion had been so ably and so fully discussed, that he 
should confine himself, principally, to the objections 
which had been advanced against the measure ; that the 
true question now before the committee lay in a very nar- 
row compass, being on the amendments proposed to the 
resolution submitted by the Committee of Foreign Af- 
fairs : but gentlemen had gone at large into the considera- 
tion of the subject—the mission to Panama. ‘The ques- 
tion was an important one ; but its importance had been 
enhanced by the opposition it had encountered here and 
elsewhere—an opposition zealous in its effort, and varied 
and unwearied in its character : too often, it is to be re- 
gretted, extending beyond the real merits of the question, 
jnto imaginary evils, and accusation of the motives and 
conduct of the Executive. The intellectual powers have 
been exerted, and the imagination heavily taxed, to con- 
jecture evils to deprecate and startle at, and to inculpate 
the President, and fix upon him some design upon the 
peace of the country. 

The true policy of our country is peace—our proper 

_ ground is neutrality—and Lam as unwilling to depart from 
either, as any one here. I am opposed to all alliances, 
offensive or defensive, and to all entangling leagues what- 
ever. lam.for my country being left free, and to act ac- 
cording. to circumstances, to preserve and maintain its 
rights and its interests. 

Our institutions, are Republican; the feelings, the ha- 
bits, and manners, of the People of the United States are 
essentially: Republican. . It is human nature to be partial 
to-ourselves, our families, and our friends; and it is ac- 
cording to the dictates’of ‘the same nature to feel a par- 
tiality for that country and that-People, whose institutions 
‘assiinilate nearest ourown. ; It is human nature to feel and 
sympathize. for those who have struggled against and over- 


come the difficulties and adversities. which we ourselves 
have had‘to-encounter.; and; hence, it is pardonable, and 
even praiseworthy; in the People of this country, to yield 
their best wishes to a People who, like our ancestors, have 


t 


long held them in the most abject vassalage. 
shewn that they possessed bravery to obtain, and. virtue 
to maintain their independence : instead of Spanish colo- 
nies, they present to the rest of the human family seven 


and the principles of liber! 


these fears ? 
in the documents or correspondence. 


broken the chains of tyranny, and triumphantly achieved 
their liberties. gO: vast 
That part of the Continent of America, conquered and 


colonized by Spain some centuries ago, has remained, un- 
til within a recent period, almost entirely concealed be- 
hind the veil of Spanish policy ;. its extent, its population, _ 


and its resources, were put partially known, and little un- 
derstood by the rest of the world. All at once, as it were, 


thirty millions of People presented themselves, ‘contend- 


ing for their liberties against that monarchy which had so 
They have 


independent and sovereign Republics. And when gen- 


tlemen suppose we feel no sympathy for these Republics, 


their supposition is against nature, and against. fact. 
These Republics look to our institutions as the model. for 


their own ; they look to us as impartial and disinterested. 
friends, who desire their prosperity and independence, 
and as willing to yield them any advice or counsel which 
our experience may afford. 
friends to their institutions, to whom can they look? To 


If they cannot look to usas 


Spain, to France, or to the Allied Sovereigns, who are” 
anxious to see them return to their colonial bondage? 
Where is the Republican Government on earth, with 
which they can commune freely, except it is ours? - 


Through all their struggles, they have been accompanied 
by our wishes for their success; they have shewn the ut- 
most friendship for, and confidence in, us; they have 
achieved their independence, and have agreed to holda 
council, to consult on, and to devise the best means to pre- 4 
serve and perpetuate the liberties they have so nobly won +? 
to adjust important regulations of friendly and commer- 
cial intercourse among themselves and with other Nations; 
and other matters, in which this country is also deeply in- 
terested, are to be discussed and settled there ; and they `i 
have invited us to attend their deliberations, by our Mi: ; 
They are our neighbors ; and who will = 


nisters or agents. 
imagine that we are not deeply interested in their fixing” 
permanently and firmly their Governments on the model 


and principles of our own, and of laying a sure founda- ` 


tion of perpetual peace? And shall we refuse the friend- 
ly invitation, upon so momentous an occasion, in the final 
results of which our institutions, our peace, our commerce, 
ty, may be so essentially and 
vitally affected ? ee ie = 
But, it is said. we ought not to send Ministers, for fear 
of entangling alliances. What ground, I ask, is there for 
There is nothing of the kind to be found 
But the letter of 
Mr. Salazar has been referred to as conclusive, in which 
he says, “if it be proper, an eventual alliance may be 


formed.”?. And in what spirit was this expression made ? 


By an examination of the whole correspondence with the ” 
Republics on the subject, it will be found that those Re- ` 
publics, reposing in us the utmost confidence, have inti- 
mated a willingness to be guided, in a good degree, by 
our counsels, in drawing closer together the bonds. of 
friendship. His expression is, ‘if it be not impropér;” 
shewing that he himself doubted the policy, but, at the- 
same time, was willing to submit the subject to consider- 
ation. J ; 

In all the invitations to this meeting, including Mr. Sa- 
lazar’s, we are expressly told that it will not be expeeted 
that we shall take any step, or enter into any discussion or 
negotiation, which will have a tendency to interrupt our 
neutrality ; that they desire our aid in discussing such to- 
pics, and settling such matters only as are of an interest- 
ing nature to us, and such as are of common interest to. 
both countries. ; 


Why should they desire an alliance, offensive or defen- 
sive, with us? The time when they. needed our assiste 
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ance is gone by. In the time of their struggles-and con- 
flicts, they might have imagined an alliance useful to them. 
But now, when not an enemy, not a Spanish bayonet, is 
to be found within their whole country ; when the Allies 
of Europe have abandoned all designs against them; 
when England has become their friend—at least in com- 
mercial relations—what need have they for alliances, ex- 
cept among themselves? Spain is unable to renew the 
war; no war, in fact, exists—it is but in name. -So weak 
and powerless is the Government of Spain, that it has had 
to renew its engagements to retain the French troops 
within its territories, to sustain Ferdinand on the throne. 

The Suuth American Republics need no alliances with 
us; they want none; and if they did, I should be unwil- 
ling to agree to it. The President has expressly told us 
that none would be contiacted, or entered into ; and, be- 
fore he would accept the invitation, he tells us, that, 
‘among the inquiries which were thought entitled toj 
“consideration before the determination was taken to 
“accept the invitation, was that, whether the measure 
“ might not have some tendency to change the policy 
“ hitherto invariably pursued by the United Sates, of 
“ avoiding all entangling alliances, and all unnecessary 
foreign connexions.” Could any man have acted with 
more caution than the President has, before he would ac- 
cept the invitation, to ascertain whether our acceptance, 
and sending Ministers, “ might not have a tendency to 
change our policy? And yet some gentlemen contend 
that there is reason to fear that the President intends to 
form alliances. Sir, the gentlemen in the Opposition have 
placed themselves on dificult ground to be maintained 5] 
of arguing against facts. And, if the facts were not so 
glating against them, yet, in support of their amendments, | 
they would be bound at least to shew, that the Republics 
of South America wished to enter into such alliance, and ! 
that the President intends it: they ought to shew both : 
they can shew neither: their argument stands without 
proof—opposed by the interests and true policy of both 
countries, and to the declaration of the President. 

H has been said by one gentleman, (Mr. Boecitaxan) 
that this policy is recent; that it was adopted first about 
six or nine months ago, and that it has originated with the 


another gentleman (Mr. Havrrron) said the President 
had been lately seized with the South American fever ; 
and, I think, he added, that, if any one could shew that 
Mr. Monroe ever contemplated such a course, he would 
give up the point. The gentlemen certainly nave not 
attended to the documents ; if they had, they might have 
found facts to have convinced them of the errors under 
which they lavor. By a recurrence to the instructions to 
Mr. Anderson, it will be seen that, as early as the year 
1822, the Republics of the South contemplated this very 
Congress, and intended to invite this Government to send 
Ministers to preside at it, and that this Government has 
always had it in contemplation to pe represented there. 
In page 31, of the documents of this House, you will find 
in the instructions mentioned, when speaking of the trea- 
ties which had been formed between Colombia and Chili, 
and Pera, that they are represented as .* containing a 


_ “ pledge from each of the contracting parties to send de- | 


“ puties to the Isthmus, within a limited time, for the dou- 
‘ble purpose of effecting an union in support of a re- 
“£ presentative system throughout, and of preventing par- i 
“ ticular associations with any one of the Powers m Bu- 
“rope,” and “that an agent had gone to Mexico with | 
“the same object, and :tisin contemplation, (àr. Forbes? | 
y despatch, giving this information, is dated 14th Decem- | 
he ber, 1822, j as soon as the several treaties shall be rati- | 
y fed by Coloimbia, to invite a representation irom the 
S Jnited States, to, preside at à meeting intended to as- 
j similate the politics of the Syuth with those of the 
North. Again, in the next page, 32, speaxing of the 
Vor, L142 


Secretary of State, in his warm feclings for liberty, 3 


same subject, it is said— So far as the proposed Colom- 
< bian Confederacy has for its object a combined system - 
“of total and unqualified independence of Europe, to 
“ the exclusion of all partial compositions of any one of 
“* the emancipated colonies, with Spain, it will have the 
** entire approbation and good wishes of the United States, 
‘* but will require no special agency of theirs to carry it 
“< into effect; so far as its purposes may be to concert a 
“general system of popular representation for the Go- 
t vernment of the several independent States which are 
“ floating from the wreck of Spanish power in America, 
‘the United States will still cheer it with their approba- 
* tion, and speed with their good wishes its success; and, 
££ so far as its objects may be to accomplish a meeting, at 
‘which the United States should preside, to assimilate 
& the politics of the South with those of the North, a more 
** parucular and definite view of the end proposed by this 
‘* design, and the means by which it is to be effected, will 
‘be necessary to enable us to determine upon our con- 
** currence with it.” 

This is the language of the Executive in May, 1823, 
and the policy here laid down by Mr. Monroe, has been 
literally and specially pursued by the present Executive. 
What ground is therefore left for saying itis a new policy 
of recent date? or that itis the creature of the Secretary 
of State? There is none. The intention of those Re- 
publics to invite this Government to send Ministers to the 
meeting at Panama, is coeval with the design of holding 
such a meeting; and what I have read is conclusive of it, 
and also of the disposition of this Government to accept 
the invitation ; and, until now, no fault has been found 
with this policy. ; 

The gentleman from Delaware (Mr. M‘Lanr) contends 
that this Congress is to possess representative powers, and 
that their acts are to be binding. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Buesanan) admits that it is not of 
the representative character ; others, that it is a bellige- 
rent Congress. Again, it is said to be a council of war, 
&c. The Opposition, it is seen, cannot agree among them- 
selves as to its proper name or character. They can 
agree, however, that it is not whatever the President says 
itis. It hasbeen found necessary to differ with him, even 
about the name of it. There is, in fact, no room for this 
variety of opinion. The correspondence, as well as the 
President, has been sufficiently explicit on this point. 
The Congress contemplated, is a mere meeting of diplo- 
matic agents, to discuss, consult, and advise, of matters 
of the very greatest importance to the interests of South 
America, to this country, and, I might add, to the world 
at large, and mankind in general. The gentleman from 
Delaware, (Mr. M‘Lanx) who proposed the first amend- 
ment, has admitted that the objects pointed out by the 
President are sufficient to justify the mission, and is wil- 
ling, as I understand him, that matters of interest, com- 
mon.to both countries, and to the United States, should 
be discussed and arranged. Are there no objects of this 
description which may be discussed and adjusted at the 
proposed Congress? The Southern Republics are our 
heighbors—they inhabit the same continent—they have 
adopted our political institutions as the model of theirs. 
Is it not important to us that those Governments should 
remain Republican? and have we no reason to believe at- 
tempts have been made to change their character? Has 
not Bolivar been offered the Imperial purple, and to be 
made, by an alliance with the Sovereigns ot Europe, Em- 
peror of all South America ?—an offer, which a man less 
ardent in the cause of liberty, and less pure than Bol.var, 
might have accepted, and again bound all the States of 
South America in the chains of monarchy ? Is it not our 


l interest, that those People should, as far as circumstances 


will permit, assimilate their political institutions to ours + 
Shall we refuse to hold intercourse with a tamily of Re- 
publics, whose Bolivar, the Washington of the South, has 
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refused an Imperial Crown at the hands of the Emperors 
and Kings of Europe ?:: Have we no interest in their set- 
tling down upon a system of just, fair, and liberal commer- 
cial intercourse with us, and among themselves ? And 
are we not interested in maintaining friendly and amicable 
relations with: them ? . Will not the Islands of Cuba, Por- 
to Rico, and: the condition of Hayti, be deliberated. on? 
Wave we no interest to consult in relation to the two for- 
in d none about the latter ? E 
adopting our principles and our policy, they will 
have laid the foundation of a perpetual peace among 
themselves, and with us. They have shewn and express- 
ed much confidence in our friendship and our experience, 
and we may be able to do. much to preserve their peace 
~ and our own; to advance the mutual interests of the two 
countries, by placing, on just and liberal principles, the 
commercial interest between us and them, which is grow- 
ing rapidly. Whether it regards, therefore, political mat- 
ters, commercial intercourse, international law, or the 
- subject of privateering, our interest is equally concerned ; 
and, it seems to me, there is no occasion so fit for a proper 
adjustment of all, as that now offered : where all parties 
concerned will be represented, and all matters discussed 
in-the most amicable temper and disposition ; and, if we 
do not send our Ministers there, let it be recollected, they 
will proceed without us ; and our interests will be unre- 
presented, and we shall not be the less affected by the 
policy and regulations which shall be adopted ; where, too, 
we may expect Great Britain, and other Powers, will have 
agents to take care of their interests. It is not the affairs 
of. one Nation that is to be settled at this meeting, but it 
is the political and commercial interest of seven or eight, 
covering the whole of South America, and part of North 
America ; and the question for us is, shall we attend to 
our interests, or shall wenot? They have always intend- 
ed to invite us to this Congress—they have done so in the 
most friendly and earnest manner—they do not ask us to 
take part in any subject of a belligerent character, nor 
upon any other that shall be incompatible with our prin- 
ciples of neutrality—they do not invite us there, to get 
from us assistance in men or ships, or other aid in their 
war—they wish our presence and our aid in adopting the 
great measures of policy which are to regulate their mter- 
course with us, and all other Nations—they have shewn 
a great desire to assimilate their political institutions to 
ours, ‘and to fix, their intercourse upon principles which 
shall be agreeable to us, and not detrimental to them- 
Selves. ; 
¿“To do, this, they have believed our presence necessary ; 
and l'am of opinion that, if we refuse the invitation, we 
shall stand greatly in our own light. Shall we, sir, decline 
this invitation, and commit the interests of this country 
and its intercourse with those Governments tothe care of 
England, and other Powers that will be represented there, 
our rivals in commerce, and antipodesin government ? 
., Again, it is said that the Secretary of State has told Mr. 
.. Poinsett to press on those Republics the importance of re- 
sisting the colonization of any part of their territory by 
any of the Powers of Europe ; that we will not permit 


any part of our territory to be colonized. And it is. con- 


tended ‘that this squints or looks to an alliance. But it 
has no. such tendency or bearing—it is certainly true, that 
we shall not-permit any part of the United States to be 
colonized by any European Powers ; and itis of the great- 
st. importance to. them that they should not permit it. 
‘We tell them that such is our policy, and we wish to im- 
press it on them—it is good and proper advice, but it is 
far from any thing like an alliance. 

-Butit äs said, the declaration of Mr. Monroe, made on 
the.2d December, 1823, is to be discussed ; and the gen- 
tleman from Delaware says, it is time we should under- 
stand at.. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bu- 
qanan) Who is on the same side with that gentleman, 


tells us it has had its effect. _ I think it is of itself. sufi- 
ciently explicit ; but, if gentlemen do not understand it, 
how is it they grant that it has had its effect? ‘This ad- 
mission would seem to indicate.that it was understood. 
The policy proclaimed by that declaration, was, that we 
could not see, with indifference, an attempt on the part 
of the allied Powers to recolonize. the Republics of the 
South ; that such a war would be considered as an un- 
friendly design on ourselves, and we could not be idle 
spectators of the conflict. England concurred with us : 
the Allied Powers declined all interference. Republican 
principles were permitted to pursue their march, and un- 
fold their energies and their blessings m the new world. 
We have derived not a little credit for our determination, 
and the principles of liberty no small benefit: the dan- 
‘gers by, the result has been a happy one, and one of great 
importance to us and the world at large. Iam unwilling 
to give it a construction now, different from what was un- 
derstood at the time : it is precisely such a policy as it would 
behoove us to adopt again, under like circumstances : 
our own safety and peace would require it: we ought, 
and will stand by it. Yes, sir, and the gentlemen who 
now would seem to find fault with it, upon a recurrence 
of similar events, which, by the by can never happen, 
would be as ready to renew and stand by the declaration 
as any. 

But, it is said, the President has thrown the responsibi- 
lity on this House by asking our advice. This is certain- 
ly a misapprehension. He has asked us for no advice— 
for no instructions. If we undertake to give instructions, 
then, to be sure, we ought to bear the responsibility ; but 
how is the fact made out, that he has thrown the responsi- 
bility on this House by asking our advice? The Presi- 
dent’s confidential communication to the Senate has been 
read, in which he says to the Senate, that Ministers will 
not be sent until it meet the approbation of the Senate by 
their consent and advice, to the appointment of Ministers, 


and of the House of Representatives by their granting the - 


necessary appropriation. One answer to thisis, thatit was 
not expected that it would be seen by this House. It-is 
addressed exclusively to the Senate, 
known to the Senate, they have thought proper to give 
publicity to it. We have received it, not only at the 
hands of the President, but from the Printer. 
answer is, that it is no communication. to this House from 
an official source ; itis not addressed to us ; and, if it was, 
there is nothing in it which. throws the responsibility here. 
Again: it is said that the President has, in his message to 
this House, stated the reasons and objects of the mission, 
and asked us for an appropriation ; and, by doing so, has 
asked our advice, and cast on this House the responsibili« 
ty. It will be recollected that a gentleman, who has since 
declared he was from the beginning, and would be to the 
end, opposed to the mission, first introduced a resolution 
calling on the Executive for the correspondence in rela- 
tion to the invitation. 
gentleman friendly to the measure; a debate ensued ; 
some of those opposed to the mission insisted upon the 
resolution being enlarged so as to embrace the. objects, 
character, and designs, of the meeting at Panama-—the 
resolution was so shaped and enlarged. 


Another. 


For reasons best 


It was subsequently called up by s x 


"Phe President answered freely all that was required, ~ 


and suggested the propriety of an appropriation, that he: ` 
You called; he : 


might be enabled to send the Ministers. 
answered ; and, because he has done his. duty, itis now to 
be construed into asking the advice of this House, and 
throwing on us the responsibility. He has done neither 
one nor the other ; and, if he had, I would put it back on 
him. It is no part of our duty : let every Department of 
the Government bear its own responsibilities, ‘The Pre- 
sident has deemed it expedient, and the Senate have ad- 


vised and consented to the appointment of Ministers ; and, : 
| if we refuse the appropriation, we take upon ourselves the 
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responsibility of defeating the mission. 
we find our justification for such a course? Can we deny 
the importance of the:measure? Will we shut our eyes 
to the deep interest this country has in the important 
matters that will be discussed and settled there? Can we 
deny that the objects of theSongress are of the most no- 
ble, and illustrious, and interesting character? Peace, 
the advancement of liberty, the amicable adjustment of 
social and commercial intercourse. Very different, wide- 
ly different, indeed, are the objects and purposes of this 
‘Congress, to those holden by the allied Powers of Europe. 
Thed esigns and objects of the sovereigns of Europe 
were the subjugation and slavery of mankind, and to throw 
a breakwater into the channel of liberty. Let us, there- 
fore, be sure that we have a sufficient reason to offer be- 
fore we reject the appropriation. i 
Again, it is said, that the President, in his message, 
wants to overturn the settled doctrine of neutrality of the 
country. 1do not understand the President so. 1 under- 
stand him as confirming essentially the principles of neu- 
trality as laid down in General Wasnixeron’s Farewell 
Address, which has been so often adverted to. He con- 
siders the proposed objects of the mission in perfect con- 
formity, and deducible from the principles of political con- 
nexion, as laid down in that Address. The President 
says, and very justly says, “that a new order of things has 
“arisen upon our continent; seven new Republics are es- 
“tablished, with whom we have an extensive and growing 
“ commerce, and must have, and have already, important 
s political connexions, in reference to whom, our situa- 
“tion is neither distant nor detached, whose political prin- 
‘ciples and systems of Government, congenial to our 
‘own, must and will have an action and counter-action 
supon us and.ours, to which we cannot be indifferent, 
“if we would.” The truth of all this, no one will ques- 
tion, nor can I see how an attentive care to these interests 
can be construed into a departure from our principles of 
neutrality. Ithas been said, and repeated again and again, 
that there is a difference in the President’s message to 
the Senate and his message to this House, on the subject 
of religion. Suppose there was, does that prove any 
thing for or against the mission? Permit me, sir, ta take 
occasion here to remark, that great anxiety has been man- 
ifested, and great pains have been bestowed, to fix on the 
President and the Secretary of State, some inconsistency 
în this business ; do those opposed find such aids neces- 
sary to bolster up their side of the question ? Ifthere was 
really any merit in the opposition, could it not be made 
manifest without such attempts, made upon such slender 
pretexts? Can any side of any cause expect to be bene- 
fitted by such a course? ‘The difference alleged be- 
tween the two messages, is that, in the one to the Senate, 
the subject of religion is spoken of at large—in the mes- 
sage to this House, less is said about it. 
Whatever notions we may entertain about the super- 
stition and errors of the established religion of the Roman 


Catholics, it would be indclicate and improper for the au- | P 


thorities of this Government to speak of them in the strong 
and plain language that our feelings might dictate, unless 
we wished to insult, rather than reform : and let it be re- 
collected, as I have had occasion before to mention, and 
shall perhaps again mention, that when the President sent 
that message, with documents that accompanied it, he had 
ho tight to calculate that it would be made public : for it 
„i$ seldom, indeed, that the Senate publish such docu- 
ments. The President spoke as he ought to have spok- 
en, freely and unreservedly, to his constitutional advisers. 
He suggested to the Senate, in that message, the proba- 


an opportunity might present itself to introduce, in a suita- 
ble and justifiable manner, the subject of their exclusive 


bility, that, in the course of the deliberations at Panama, | 


establishments of religion, and to impress on them the! 


And in what shall | importance it would be to the advancement and stability 
of their political institutions and their civil liberty, to. per- 
mit toleration in religion, &c. ; and he added some re- 
marks about superstition, that does not occur tome at this 
moment. 
per, except in the publication of it by the Senate. Ide 
not undertake to say it was wrong in the Senate to pub- 
lish it—they must act and judge for themselves. We all 
know that exclusive establishments of religion is unfavora- 
ble to the progress of civil liberty : it is an essential ingre- 
dient in liberty, that a man should think for himself, and 
act for himself. England has her established religion, and 
so has France ; but in each, toleration is allowed. An 
established church, which allows toleration, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from an established exclusive church. In the 
former case, you pay tithes, but are at liberty to worship 


In all this there was certainly nothing impro- 


God according to the dictates of your own conscience ; in 


the latter, you are not allowed to worship but according to- 
the forms ‘and ceremonies of the established religion, 


And surely if our example or our reasoning could induce 
them to allow the liberty of conscience, it would be mat- 


ter of no small importance in any point of view. . It was. 


a subject altogether incidental to the mission, but not less 
important, and might or might not be entered on, as occa- 
sion or circumstances would offer, and was not one of the 
primary or main objects of the mission, but merly inci- 
dental. For the modest suggestions which the President 
made upon this delicate subject, in his confidential com- 
munication to his advisers, his consistency has been at» 
raigned, and he charged with a crusade against religion. 
The difference between the two messages amounts to 
nothing, as a charge of inconsistency against the Presi- 
dent; the one to the House of Representatives contem- 
plates obtaining for our People who shall go there to re- 
side on business, no more than is allowed to all foreigners 
when they come into our country. Here are churches 
and societies of every denomination of Christians—-Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Catholic, &ce 
&e. where foreigners may go and mingle in the worship 
of God—so we wish our People the privilege granted 
them by our neighbor Republics, of the public worship of 
God according to their own consciences. Is there any 
thing wrong in all this? All lovers of civiland religious 
liberty will accord to him purity of design and propriety 
of conduct. The message to this House was to go to the 
world, and therefore, it may be presumed, this delicate 
subject, in the extent confided to the Senate, was 
omitted. 

It is alleged, that one language has 
other side of the water, and another on this side, in re- 
gard to Cuba ; and, by way, I suppose, of adding weight 
to the charge, it is also said the letter ofthe Secretary of 
State to Mr. Middleton, which contains what was said over 
the water, was sent to the Senate and not to this House. 
Sir, there is neither inconsistency nor impropriety in the 
language used to Mr. Middleton, nor in withholding that 
aper from this House. In the communication to Mr. 
Middleton, the Secretary, in urging on Russia the neces- 
sity and importance of her interfering with Spain to get 
her to acknowledge the independence of the Southern 
Republics, as the only means Spain had of preserving the 
Island of Cuba, tells Mr. Middleton, as much as this Go- 
vernment desires to see Cuba remain in the hands of 
Spain, yet the President does not see how the United 
States can rightfully interfere with force between Spain 
and the Republics, to prevent their taking it, if Spain ob- 
stinately persists in protracting the war. To the Go- 
vernment of Mexico, the Secretary says, the United States 
are unwilling to see Cuba pass from Spain, and requests 
they should desist from taking it ; but he did not add that 
the United States could not rightfully interfere with force 
to prevent its transfer : and this is substantially (for I do 


been held on the 


< «tion should be known. 
“bia, that the United States are unwilling to see Cuba pass 
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retend to quote the language of the Secretary) the 
éncé complained of; j 
int position. Legs 

‘gotiation, on the part of this Go- 

revent Cuba changing masters, and 
ce between Spain and the Republics, 
Spain to acknowledge their independence. 
anger of being taken by Mexico and Colom- 
“was apprised of it, and told we could not use 
‘prevent the conquest ; but, if Spain would ac- 
ge the independence of the Republics, and there- 
€ peace with them, that she would, by that means, 
eto hold Cuba. This view of the subject, it was 
oped, would induce Russia‘and France to interfere and 
revail on Spain to do so—in order to suspend the enter- 
se against the island—until the result of the negotia- 
It was said to Mexico and Colom 


‘yernment, was, 
to bring ab 
by get 


from Spain, and we desire you to desist from taking it. 


. Suppose the Secretary had said to Russia, after requesting 


her mediation with Spain on the subject, that this Go- 
vernment will not permit the Republics to take Cuba, 
where would have been the inducement to Russia to in- 
terfere, or for Spain to yield? Suppose he had said to 
Mexico, that, although the United States do not wish Cu- 
ba to pass out of the hands of Spain, yct, if you choose to 
take it, the President cannot see any ground upon which 
this Government can interfere ; would there have been 
any-inducement for them to have forborne to execute the 
enterprise they. were preparing against Cuba? What 
ought to have been said? Precisely what was said—to 
Russia an open and candid view of the policy of this Go- 
vernment was stated; and to the Republics, the wish of 
this country in regard to Cuba was also fairly stated. 

“But the opinion that we could not rightfully interpose, 
with force, to prevent their taking it, was withheld, leav- 
ing them to conjecture as to the course that would be pur- 
sued in case they made the attempt. The Republics 
want peace ; Spain wants to retain Cuba ; and Cuba seems 
to be the only means left by which Spain and the Repub- 
lics can be brought to terms: The negotiation has been 
ably and properly conducted, upon fair and just princi- 
ples, and the only impropriety I can see in the whole af- 
fair, ‘is the publication of the letter to Mr. Middleton, 
pending sọ important a negotiation—a thing altogether 
unprecedented-in the annals of our country. If the Sen- 
ate, regardless of the interests of our country, have caused 
that letter to-be published, it’surely can form no ground 
for the enemies of the mission to Panama, to charge im- 
‘proper conduct on the President or Sccretary. The rea- 
sons which influenced the President to withhold that let- 
‘ter from this House must be obvious; the Executive 
knew it ought not. to be made public during the negotia- 
tion—it accompanied a confidential communication to the 
Senate. In the resolution of this House, he was told that 
it was not desired he should send us any thing that, in his 
Opinion, the public interest required he should ‘not dis- 
close. The communication to this House was understood 
us intended for the public as well as ourselves. He ought 
Hot, ‘therefore, to have sent it to this House: and yet, 
strange as it may seem, he is charged ón this floor with 
great impropriety for sending that document to the Sen- 


“ate, where it was expected to be kept from public view 


‘until the negotiation was ended, and for not seriding it to 
“this House to be made public. . Sir, if he had done, as the 
lemén, complain he did not do, 

would hav: ‘ 


r 


ié South do not take Cuba, it willbe altope- 
heir friendship and regard. to thë wishes 


Before it was published, 


“so much dwelt upon, by: 
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pose. They have the -strongest possible inducements to: 


takeit. Its a rich prizé—but it is more: it serves Spain 
as arallying point. for offensive operations against: Mexico, 


Colombia, and Guatemala, being situated: near to each of 


these Republics; And so long as Spam- holds that-island; 
and continues the war, eac R thése Governinetits willbe 
compelled to keep up a force to. protect.themselves from 
invasion from it : a force, in each, more than competent te 
subdue Cuba. Neither can they: tell at what moment an 
invasion may be attempted. ‘And can we.expect that they 
will continue to endure this expense, ‘as. well as the con- 
stant: apprehension of invasion, merely’ to‘oblige us? 
Would we, placed in their situation, forbear. to.rid our- 
selves of such an expense and such an annoyance $< And, 
if we would not, can we expect it from others, and-can-it 
be expected we should make war on the ‘Republics for 
Spain’? We do not want the island of Cuba: it is-contra- 
ry to our policy, to our settled principles, and-otir true ins 
terests, to have colonies ; and it isa policy we shall adhere 


to so long as we shall entertain a due sense of our inter: 


ests. No, Sir, we do not want Cuba nor Canada. We 
would not have either to-morrow, if they were offered:to 
us. We have Territory enough for these fifty years‘at’ 


least ; and we are happy and prosperous under our present 


policy ; and I never wish to see it changed in that respect, 


It is our interest that Cuba shal] remain as it is... 1 des 
ny the right of England or France, or any European Pow- 


er, to take Cuba—it is no point of annoyance to them—it .- 


does not lie contiguous to them ; and our interest and safes: 
ty admonish us it ought not to pass into the hands of any 
of the great maritime Powers. 


ly in the island. 
which to make invasions on the Southern. States ‘of our 


Union; and we must, therefore, take care it does not fall 
into such hands, peaceably nor forcibly.. But, ifit-must 


pass from Spain, I cannot say with the gentleman’ from 


South Carolina, (Mr. Hamrrrtox) that 1 would rather it’ | 
should go into the hands of England.. No, Sir, if it must”, ` 


pass from Spain, and if it can go without a recurrence. of 
the blood and confusion of St. Domingo, I bad rather-it 
should pass into the hands of Mexico; who 
and not our rival. 2 g 

In relation to this same subject, it has been:said,, that 


the Secretary of State informed the Senate, that: there — 


were hopes of a successful issue to the negotiation, and 
that, at the same time, he had in his bureau the evidence 
of its failure ; and the note of Count Nesselrode, and Mr. 
Everett’s despatches, is the evidence referred.to to prove 
the failure. Count Nessclrode’s, note is dated the 20th 


August, and seven days after, the 27th August, Mr. Mide 


dleton writes to Mr. Clay as follows : -4 Í think Lam war- 
“ranted in considering this.answer (Count. Nesselrode’s) 
“to be, i2- substance, (when divested of. the diplomatic 
“ garb) in every respect, as favorable. to the. views de- 
“ veloped in your despatch, as-could possibly be given by 
“this Government, standing in the predicament it now 
“does. - We are led to infer from. it, that the proposal 
that the Emperor shall lend his aid towards ‘the conclu: 
“sion of the war between Spain and her colonies, by- 
“ terposing his good offices in the form of pacific counsel 
t£ to the mother country, has been communicated to the 
* allied cabinets, and Iam fully of opinion, that the ma- 
“ jority, ifnot the whole of them, will agree to it. The 
“ chief difficulty. to be overcome, will be. in the cabinet 


äi j he most certainly | ‘of the King of Spain, where it is understood that all 
have done wrong—-as it is, he has done tight. After | “ partiés are opposed to the indepéndence-of the color 
Dlication of thisdocument by the Senate, if the Re- |“ nies. 


‘The necessity-of the case, however, begins to be 


s šo crying, that a hope may be entertained that, even: 


there, the. counsels of wisdom may, ere long, be listen- 


iss ed to.” “Does this cemmunicati n contain any evidence: 


t we would employ force to pre: of the failure of the negotiation? 
‘iow ‘they know ‘we: will not inter- | contrary, assurances of a successful_result ?. ‘The-only dif. 


> Js there not, on the 


is.our- neighbor,’ 


They might be disposed + 
to blockade the Mississippi, or create a system of monopo- . 
It would be a convenient, point from. 
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ficultyis with Spain. If Russiaand France say so, we know | that, if I obey your directions in doing your business, and 
“Spain will yield.” Upon reading this very letter from Mr. evil comes of it, you should hold me responsible for the 
_Middleton to Mr. Clay, to be found in the printed docu- | injury ? ; Certainly not ; and yet, such are the contradic- 
ments, pages ’72~3, the charge thus made against the Se- | tions against common reason and justice, in which gentle- 
cretary vanishes ; and it is to be regretted that gentlemen | men involve themselves by such arguments. Another 
should have overlooked this letter in their haste to make | argument assumed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
‘the charge, which, by recurrence to it, they would have | (Mr. Bucnanan) I was a good deal surprised to hear: 
“seen there was no foundation for. The Opposition will} He has contended that, in the negotiation with Mexico, 
fail to avail themselves of any advantage by such ground-| Mr. Poinsett, under the idea ofa pledge from this Govern- 
‘Tess imputations—the country certainly can derive none. |. ment to that, to aid and protect them against foreign in- 
But we are told, again and again, that Mr. Poinsett held | uence, was endeavoring to obtain particular favors and 
out a pledge to Mexico, and that, therefore, there is} privileges for this Government, which the gentleman has 
something wrong. Upon a former occasion, I admitted | chosen to denounce as unfair and insidious on our part ; 
that Mr. Poinsett had not been so guardful in the precise | and he declares that no honest man would conduct him- 
danguage he used, as perhaps he ought to have been ; but | self so fraudulently towards his neighbor. Sir, does the 
itis clear and evident, and admits of no doubt, that Mr. | gentleman mean to be understood to say, that Mr. Poin- 
Poinsett’s reference was to the declaration of policy con- | sett is capable of being made the instrument of fraud and 
tained in the message of Mr. Monroe, and that he did not | deception, or that the Government would be capable of 
gonsider it as a pledge to her. No, she has viewed it in| suchan act? It could be of no individual advantage to 
its proper light, as a candid declaration of policy on our | the President, nor to the country, to deceive or impose on 
part, made at a moment of a most important crisis—a state | Mexico. Deception is incompatible with the character 
of things which cannot again occur—a declaration of poli- | of the Government. What ground is there for such a 
cy which was moved by considerations of our own inte- | charge on our Government? ` It is unfounded in fact... It 
rests and safety, and not wholly out of regard to them ; ; will be seen by referring to Mr. Clay’s letter to Mr. Poin- 
and gentlemen will find that neither the Executive nor | sett, dated 9th November, 1825, in the documents of this 
Mr. Poinsett are deserving of the denunciations which House, page 79, Mr. Clay says to Mr. Poinsett: “ The 
have been so liberally bestowed on those expressions of |“ United States have neither desired, nor sought, to ob- 
Mr. Poinsett. | £< tain for themselves, in their commercial relations with 
The gentleman from Delaware (Mr. McLane) tells us, : « the new States, any privileges which were not common 
he does not wish to trammel the Executive, and, if his : * to other nations. They have proposed, and only wish- 
amendment be adopted, it will add weight to the Presi-' * ed to establish, as the basis of all their commercial trea- 
dent. And the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bu-' “ ties, those of equality and reciprocity—they can con- 
eaanan) is kind enough to assure us, that the President | “sent to none other.” Does this language look like 
_ ought to desire the amendment. Iwill not say, sir, that seeking an advantage or privilege? The assumption and’ 
itis the intention of the gentleman from Delaware totram- argument of the gentleman is gratuitous, not, warranted. 
mel the negotiation, or that he wishes to cast an imputa- by the facts, nor called for by the occasion. : 
tion on the Executive ; but I can view his amendmentsin ; ` Again, for the purpose of fixing upon the Secretary of 
no other light. When did this House ever before step State some contradiction or inconsistency, it has been 
out of its constitutional duties to direct the President | said that, in the documents transmitted to this House on 
what instructions he should give to our Ministers ? Never ! the 30th March, by the President, the Secretary has said,. 
before. instead of adding weight to him abroad, as the Í that no answer was given to Mr. Poinsett’s letter of 28th 
gentlemen pretend, it certainly will have a contrary ten- | September, when, in a communication to this Flouse, it 
dency. fit would have any effect, it would be to lessen | appears he had acknowledged the receipt of it. This, 
and impair public confidence in the President. What! indeed, is resorting to construction construed—that the 
might not the world say ? That Congress, on no former acknowiedgment of the receipt of a letter is an answer 
occasion, ever attempted to give instructions in a negotia- | to its contents. How fallacious is such an argument, 
tion ; yet, in this case, after the President had, in the full- ! that an acknowledgment of its receipt isan answer to its 
est and clearest manner, communicated and disclosed | contents. How desperate must be the cause which, 
every thing in relation to it, to the Senate and House of | hangs on such constructions and conclusions. 
Representatives, yet such were the suspicions of Con-| ‘Ihe gentlemen from South Carolina (Mr. HAMILTON) 
gress, that they would not let the mission go, without | and from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucnanan) admit, that the 
their departing trom all former precedent, and giving the | late Administration did right enough in recognizing the 
instructions to the Ministers-—a power, too, not given to | Independence of the Southern Republics, and have eulo- 
them by the Constitution. | gized the tardiness and caution which marked the course: 
Icannot, therefore, see, with the gentleman from Penn- | of the Administration in that step. They waited, . says 
sylvania, that the friends of the President ought to desire | one gentleman, notwithstanding the assaults of Mr. Clay, 
this unconstitutional, unprecedented, and suspicious | until they perceived not a Aair could be hurt, and that 
course ; unless, indeed, the friends of that officer were de- | Mr. Adams acted with the same cautious policy, until 
sitous of depreciating him, and casting suspicion around | within a few months, when, it seemed, he had been taken 
him : then, perhaps, they might adopt the course of the | with the South American fever. 
` gentleman. ladmit, sir, that the late Administration was very tardy 
„But the gentleman from Pennsylvania would assimilate | in the acknowledgment of the Independence of Colom. 
this case to the resolution of the House some years ago, | bia, Kc. and that they did not do so until public sentiment 
upon the subject of the slave trade. The cases are alto- ! had mainly forced them into the measure. We gained 
| gether dissimilar ; that resolution only requested the Pre- | nothing by the dclay——that delay, and the delay in send- 


4. Sident to make treaties for the suppression of the slave | inga Ministerto Mexico, has given rise to all the difficulty 
trade from Africa, but it afforded him no instructions. It | in completing the treaty with that Republic. We suffer- 
did not say tohim, you must not do this, or that you must | ed England to get there first, and by first treating with 
dothat, as in the present case; and what seems equally | them, has thrown difficulties in our way. The excep- 
singular, is, that the gentleman tells us, that the respon- | tions in favor of the other Southern Republics, which 

> sibility belongs to the President ; that they will hold him | England has admitted in the fourth article of that treaty, 
fo his responsibility. They must give the instructions, | are such as we cannot accede to; they are such as Co- 
and hold the Executive responsible ! Is it right, sir, | lombia did not ask of us, nor would Mexico now require 
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“of us to admit, if it were not that they were contained 
jn the treaty with England ; and it is plain to be seen in 
-what favorable estimation Great Britain is held by that 
Government, by reference to the message of their Pre- 
sident to the- Congress of Mexico : and all this because 
‘England ‘was before us. And the idea of our having 
-made the pledge of some kind to Mexico, which some 
gentlemen ‘have labored so hard, and so unsuccessfully, 
to establish, is repelled and silenced, by the fact, that 
“Mexico insists upon retaining the same exceptions in her 
treaty with us, as sbe has done with England, because 
the United States and England stand, as it is contended, 
precisely in the same political relations toher. And who 
‘has pretended that England has ever entered into any 
pledge of the kind charged on this Government? Now, 
sir, as to the South American fever which is charged on 
the President and attributed to the Secretary of State, 
and hence a willingness to entangling alliances with that 
country. There was a period in the history of this coun- 
try, when the charge of French influence was made on 
another Administration, because the head of that Admi- 
nistration, Mr. Jefferson, was in favor of liberal principles. 
The French had fought by the side of our fathers in the 
-achievement of our liberties ; and when they cast off the 
-yoke of the Bourbons, and struggled for liberty, the sym- 
pathies of the People of the United States were alive to 
their success—they were speeded with our good wishes. 
Mr. Jefferson was known to be devoted to liberty ; he 
was then considered the father of democracy ; and the 
charge of French influence was raised against him in this 
House, and throughout the country, by his opponents. 
And the same cry of French influence was continued 
against Mr. Madison’s Administration, during the war. 
So now the charge of South American influence is made 
against Mr. Adams and his Administration. Isit because 
he is in favor of liberal principles that he is assailed? 
Be it so. He has nothing to lose by being the friend of 
liberty. Itis a feeling that ought to glow in the bosom 
of every public man in this nation, as well as in that of the 
Chief Magistrate. If he was inimical, or indifferent to 
the cause of liberty, he would be unworthy the high sta- 
tion he fills. I will not say, sir, that this ery of South 
American influence is gotten up for party purposes, and 
made the rallying point for those opposed to the Adminis- 
tration. No, sir, I will not say so, but I will say the cry 
of French influence was made the rallying point for the 
opposition to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison. But when 
the opposition which originated it ceased, it ceased to be 
heard—it passed off with the occasion, And so, in the 
same way, will end the charge of South American influ- 
ence made against the present Administration. I might 
congratulate the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and others 
advocating this amendment, on their consistency in being 
found in the opposition to Mr. Jefferson on the charge of 
French influence, and in opposition to Mr. Adams on the 
charge of South American influence—but the gentleman 
fom South Carolina (Mr. Hamrox) seems to have de- 
serted his old ground, and is now found on the other side. 

X have not been able to perceive any danger from the 
course pursued and contemplated by the President, in 
regard to South America ; but believe much and lasting 
good will result from it. And it will detract nothing 
from my opinion, when I admit that it may be as hard for 
me to be convinced of any danger arising out of the mis- 
sion, as it is for others to be satished that there is no dan- 
ger Each of us are entitled to our opinions, and leteach 
act on his own responsibility. 

“The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Brewaxan) as 
well as the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Hanert- 
rox) introduced the Senate and the President in their ar- 
gaments, as in conflict with each other-—they espoused 
the side of the Senate. 
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selves, for me ;, I shall-only say, that, if the Senáte stand 
in need of defence for their conduct in relation.to this 
question, (not against any charge made in this House, ‘for 
none has been made here,) they are indeed fortunate in 
finding such able advocates as those gentlemen. I could 
not, however, sir, but smile at the charge made upon the 
President by the honorable member from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Bucnaxan) that the Senate had sent to the Presi- 
dent to take off the seal of secrecy, but he had refused, 
The manner and zeal of the honorable member, showed 
thathe felton the occasion. The President put the seal 
of secrecy on the Senate! The gentleman is only mis- 
taken in point of fact: if he had.done so, it was to little 
purpose, for they have burst all seals upon the subject, 
secret or not. And the honorable member from South 
Carolina has taken occasion to say, that a minority Presi- 
dent coming into office needs some excitement to attract 
public attention, and to divert it from his acts ; and would 
seem to conclude, ifhe did not expressly say, that, out of 
such motives grew the proposition of sending Ministers 
to Panama. Ithink I have shown it had originated in 
1822 ; and the gentleman will pardon me for saying, that, 
if the excitement be not chargeable to the Opposition, it 
has at least as much need of it as the Executive. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucwsnay).in 
his zeal, has somehow introduced into the debate the 
Presidential Election. He says the distinguished indivi- 
dual for whom he gave his support, was returned to this 
House with a plurality of electoral votes. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina has spoken of the President as 
the minority President. Now, sir, I put it to those ger 
tlemen to say, which ofthe three returned to this House, ») 
if he had been elected by the House, would not have been `; 
as much a minority President as Mr. Adams? No, sit, 
not one of them had a majority of the People’s votes,.as 
much bustle and parade as the friends of the distinguished - ; 
individual have made, to whom the member from Penù- -| 
sylvania alludes, about his being the choice of the Peo- - 
ple; he had not a majority of the People’s votes in one 
third of the States of the Union—not of eight States out — 
of twenty-four. Tam not sure that he had a majority of 
the People’s votes in more than six States; but, very cer- 
tainly, he had not majorities in more than eight States: 
and yet, the friends of this distinguished individual have, 
and still do, talk so much about others being in the mind- 
rity. Mr. Adams actually received a majority of the Peo- 
ple’s votes in more States in the Union than either of the 
others; though one of them came to this House fifteen 
electoral votes ahead of him. Yes, sir, Mr. Adams came 
into office by a vote of a majority of the old thirteen 
States, and a majority of the eleven new States also. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, in his address to the House 
on the present occasion, has, for some cause best known 
to himself, made a solemn declaration that he had, and 
that he would to the end, through all adversities, difficul- 
ties, &e. continue to give his support to the same indivi- 
dual for President atthe next election. To whom is the 
pledge given? Not to the individual, for he is not here 
to receive it. The honorable member had had some dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining the precise meaning of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s declaration of 2d December, 1825, and it occurred 
to me that it was possibly intended as a kind of practical 
illustration of it. 

His declaration was no pledge to the General. Mr. 
Monroe’s was no pledge to Mexico. His. was only des 
claratory of the policy which he believed it became him 
to pursue. Mr. Monroe’s was only declaratory of the 
policy which he believed it became the United States to 
pursue. His was made through this House to the world 
at large—so was Mr. Monroe’s. His was intended that 
his course in that contest should not be misunderstood— 
in the contest then pending be- 


any misunderstandings, they may settle it among them- | tween legitimate Governments and Republics, The pr- 
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rallel runs throughout, and may be esteemed as edifying I mean, upon this measure, as upon all others, to occu- 
on the subject ; and I hope the gentleman will redeem | py my proper constitutional ground. Iwill not drag into 
his pledge, not that £ wish success to his candidate, but į this House, and take under my control, the treaty making 
on account of his own consistency, which I will not be | power. The Constitution has confided that business to 
understood as doubting. I feel very confident that no inju- | the President and Senate.” I will reserve to myself, while 


rious consequences will arise to the country from this 
mission ; if I believed there would, I would be among the 
Jast to advocate it ; on the contrary, I am persuaded that 
much good will result from it. I have no belief that the 
Executive has any intention or thought of forming en- 
tangling alliances, and it is difficult for me to believe that 
any one apprehends such a thing, The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bocuanay) to fix on Mr. Adams the 
meaning which he gave to an expression contained in the 
President’s message, observed that Mr. Adams was one 
of the greatest politicians in the world. Now, sir, if the 
President be this great politician in his opinion, where is 
_ the ground for his apprehension ?). That Mr. Adams is a 
' great man, and a great politician, no one will question. 
hy should the gentleman advise the friends of Mr.Adams 
to desire the amendments? One of the gentlemen in 
opposition (Mr. Hamiztron) has said he would vote for 
the amendments, to mould the mission down as small as 
possible, and then he would cast it out. Those who are 
in favor of the amendments are either altogether opposed 
to the mission absolutely, or wish certain conditions adopt- 
éd, which, in my opinion, indicate a hostility to it. [have 
always made it a rule not to take counsel from my ene- 
mies ; he that shall be guided. by the advice of his ene- 
: mies will seldom prosper ; and I would advise the friends 
of this measure not to give too much heed to the kind- 
ness of those opposed to it, but rather to consult their 
. own good judgments. No, sir, I would recommend it to 
; no one to take advice from his enemies ; but I would say, 
beware of the counsel of your enemies. Some of the 
gentlemen who advocate the amendments. have avowed 
their hostility to the President, and their determination 
to put him out of office. Yet they offer, on the present 
` očcasion, to assume his guardianship, and insist that he 
and his friends ought to follow their advice. If those 
gentlemen believed Mr. Adams would do wrong on this 
. Occasion, it is surely very good in.them to prevent his 
committing an error, which would afford to them a signal 
triumph. He may rest assured that no error of his es- 
capes. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bu- 
cHanan) said something about the President and his Ad- 
Ministration wishing all the glory! I suppose he meant 
of the mission. It would have seemed more likely for 
the opponents of the President, from the feelings they 
~ have manifested, to have desired to shade any glory or 
fame he might acquire, than to interpose to prevent him 
from erring. His fame increased, would surely defeat 
what they seem to esteem a paramount object, and his 
errors would lead to consummate their wishes. They 
are surely the kindest enemies ever any man had; and I 
. Would say to him, too, beware of the counsel and kindness 
` of your enemies. 
But suppose the President had pursued the opposite 
course to the ane he has taken; that he had treated the 
invitation with’ neglect, with contempt, and disclaimed 


on this floor, the privilege of judging and deciding on all 
treaties, so far as this House is authorized, by giving or 
refusing the appropriation they may require to carry them 
into effect, and so far as may concern other great gues- 
tions which may arise ; but I would give no instructions 
to Ambassadors ; it would avail nothing, except a tenden. 
cy to trammel the Executive in the discharge of his du- 
ties. It might prove injurious to the country to disclose, 
beforehand, what you would or would rot do, The na- 
ture and secrecy with which many negotiations have to be 
conducted, necessarily excludes from this House, whose 
acts and debates are all public, the very idea of instruc- 
tions. Upon the best consideration I can give the sub- 
ject, I feel bound in duty to vote against the amendments; 
and I feel greatly inclined to vote against all resolutions 
concerning this mission, either of expediency or- other- ‘ 
wise, and let it go as all other cases stand, upon the re- 
sponsibility of the constituted authorities to which it 
belongs. va 

Mr. WEBSTER then said that, as he believed it to be 
the desire of all the members of the House, that the pre- 
sent debate should as speedily as possible be brought to * 
its close, and asa colleague of his intended on to-morrow 
to move to dispense with the consideration of private bills, 
in order to give an opportunity of suffering the debate to 
proceed and reach its termination the present week; be- 
ing desirous of offering his views to the committee, but 
being deterred at present by the lateness of the hour, he 
moved that the committee now rise. ‘The committee 
then rose, and 

The House adjourned. 


Farivar, ApriL 14, 1826. 


MISSION TO PANAMA. 


The House having again resumed the consideration of 
the report of the Committce of Foreign Relations, approy- 
ing the Mission to Panama, with the amendments propos- 
ing a qualification to the general expression of approba- 
tion thereof— 

Mr. WEBSTER addressed the committee as follows : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am not ambitious of amplifying this 
discussion. On the contrary, it is my anxious wish to con- 
fine the debate, so far as I partake in it, to the real and 
material questions before us. 

Our judgment of things is liable, doubtless, to be af- 
fected by our opinions of men. 1t would be affectation in 
me, orin any one, to claim an exemption from this possi- 
bility of bias. lcan say, however, that it has been my 
sincere purpose to consider and discuss the present sub- 
ject with the single view of finding out what duty it de- 
volves upon me, as a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives. ff any thing has diverted me from that sole aim, 
ithas been against my intention. 

I think, sir, that there are two questions, and two only, 


having any thing to do with the meeting at Panama, and | for our decisiov. ‘The first is, whether the House of Re- 
y abandoned the great interests of this country to the care | presentatives will assume the responsibility of withholding 
and keeping of others, and showing no concern for, or in- | the ordinary appropriation for carrying into effect an Ex. 
; ferest in, the advancement and perpetuation of Republi- } ecutive measure, which the Executive Department has 
` čah principles, where would the gentlemen in opposition | constitutionally instituted ? The second, whether, if it 
have been found ? In support of the President? They | will not withhold the appropriation, it will yct take the re- 
can-best answer the question. If he had taken such a | sponsibility of interposing with its own opinions, directions, 
tourse, he would not have had the support of the Peo-| or instructions, as to the manner in which this particular 
ple, he would not have had the support of the friends of | Executive measure shall be conducted ? 
the'measure. The Executive has, throughout, in my | lam, certainly, in the negative, on both these proposi- 
~ Opinion, acted correctly and properly, in accordance with | tions, Lam neither willing to refuse the appropriation, nor 
the best interests of the Nation, and with the feelings of | am 1 willing to limit or restrain the discretion of the Exe- 
the People. t cutive beforehand, as to the manner in which it shall per- 
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form its own appropriate constitutional duties. And, sir, 
those of us who hold these opinions have the advantage of 

being on the commort 

We propose nothing new ; we suggest nochange ; we ad- 

_ here to the uniform’ practice of the Government, as I un- 
derstand it; from its origin. It is for those, on the other 
hand, who are im favor of either, or both, of the proposi- 
tions, to show us the cogent reasons which recommend 
their adoption. © The duty is on them to satisfy the House 

and the country that there is somethingin the present oc- 
éasion which calls for such an extraordinary and unprece- 
dented interference. 

"The President and Senate have instituted a public mis- 
sion, for the. purpose of treating with foreign States. The 
Constitution gives to the President the power of appoint- 
ing, with the consent of the Senate, ambassadors, and other 
public ministers. Such appointmentis, theretore, a clear 
and unquestionable exercise of Executive power. It is, 
indeed, less commected with the appropriate duties of this 
House than almost any other Executive act, because the 
office öf a public minister is not created by any statute or 
law of our own Government, It exists under the law of na- 
tions, and is recognized as existing by our Constitution. 
The acts of Congress, indeed, limit the salaries of public 
ministers ; but they do no more. Every thing else in re- 

ard to the appointment of public ministers, their num- 
bers, the time of their appointment, and the negotiations 
contemplated in such appointments, is matter for Executive 
discretion, Every new appointment to supply vacancies 
in existing missions, is under the same authority. There 
are, indeed, what we commonly term standing missions, 
so known in the practice of the Government, but they are 
not made so by any law. All missions rest on the same 
ground. Now the question is, whether the President and 

Senate, having created this mission, or, in other words, 
having appointed the ministers, in the exercise of their un- 
doubted coustitutional power, this House will take upon 
itself the responsibility of defeating its objects, and ren- 
dering this exercise of Executive powcr void ? 

By voting the salaries in the ordinary way, we assume, 
as it seems to me, no responsibility whatever. We merely 
empower another branch ofthe Government to discharge 
its own appropriate duties, in that mode which seems to 
itself most conducive to the public interests. Weare, by 
so voting, no more responsible for the manner in which 
the negotiation shall be conducted, than we are for the 
manner in which one of the Heads of Departments may 
discharge the duties of his office. 

“On the other hand, if we withhold the ordinary means, 
we do not incura heavy responsibility. We interfere, as 
it seems to me, to prevent the action of the Government 
according to constitutional forms and provisions, It ought 
constantly to be remembered: that our whole power, in 
the case, is merely incidental. It is only because public 
Ministers must have salaries, like other officers, and be- 
cause no salaries can be paid, but by our vote, that the 
subject is referred to us atal. The Constitution vests 
the power of appointment in the President and Senate ; 
the law gives to the President even the power of fixing 
the amount of salary, within certain limits ; and the only 
question here, is upon the appropriation. There is no 
doubt that we have the power, if we see fit to exercise 
it; to break up the mission, by withholding the salaries ; 
we have power also to break up the Court, by withhold- 
ing the salaries of the Judges, or to break up the office 

cof President, by withholding the salary provided for it 
by law. All these things, itis true, we have the power 
to-do; since we hold the keys of the Treasury. But, then, 
can wevightfully exercise this power? The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Becuawax) with whom I have 
great pleasure in concurring on this part of the case, while 

I regret that F differ-with him’ on others, has placed this 
question in a point of view which cannot be improved. 


ghway of our national politics.: 


These officers do, indeed, abready exist- “They are pube 
lic Ministers. If they were to negotiate a treaty, and the 
Senate should ratify it, it wold Become a law of the land, 
whether we voted their salaries: or not. © This shows‘that 
the Constitution never contemplated that the House ‘of 
Representatives should act a part in originating negotia- 
tions or concluding treaties. ` i B 

I know, sir, it is a useless labor to discuss thé kind'of 
power which this House incidentally holds in these. cases. 
Men will differ in that particular ; and, as the forms of 


public business and of the Constitution are such that the: 


power may be exercised by this House, there will always 
be some, or always may be some, who feel inclined to 
exercise it. For myself, I feel bound not to step out of 
my own sphere, and neither to exercise nor contro! any 
authority, of which the Constitution has intended to lodge 
the free and unconstrained exercise in other hands. Cases 
of extreme necessity, in which a regard to public safety 
is to be the supreme law, or rather to tske place of ali 
law, must be allowed to provide for themselves when 
they arise. Reasoning from such possible cases will shed 
no light on the general path of our constitutional duty. 
Mr. Chairman: I have a habitual and very sincere ré- 
spect for the opinions of the gentleman from Delaware, 
I can say with truth, that he is the last man in the Bouse 
from whom I should have looked for this proposition: of 
amendment, or from whom I should have expected te 
hear some of the reasons which he has given in its support. 
He says, that, in this matter, the source from which the 


measure springs should have no influence with us what-" 

I do not comprehend this; and I cannot but think - 
the honorable gentleman has been surprised into an ex- , 
"This meas 


ever. 


pression which does not convey his meaning- : 
sure comes from the Executive, and it is an appropriate 
exercise of Executive power. How is it, then, that we 


are to consider it as entirely an open question for us, as if. 
it were a legislative measure originating with ourselves? . 
In deciding whether we will enable the Executive to ex.” 


ercise his own duties, are we to consider whether we should 
have exercised them in the same way ourselves? And; 
if we differ in opinion with the President and Senate, are 


we, on that account, to refuse the ordinary means? I think . 


not ; unless we mean to say that we will exercise, ourselves, 
all the powers of the Government. ~ Bien 

But the gentleman argues that, although, generally, 
such a course would not be ‘proper, yet, inthe present 
case, the President has especially referred the. matter te 
our opinion ; that he has'thrown off, or attempted to throw 
off, his own constitutional responsibility ; or, at least, that 


he proposes to divide it with us ; that he requests our athe 


vice, and that we, having referred’ that request to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, have now received from 
that Committee their report thereon. 

Sir, this appears to me a very mistaken view of the sub- 
ject; but, if it were all so, if our advice and opmion had 
thus been asked, it would not alter the line of our duty. 
We cannot take, though it were offered, any share in Ex- 
ecutive duty. We cannot divide their own proper re- 
sponsibility with other branches of the Government. The 
President cannot properly ask, and we cannot properly 
give our advice, as to the manner in which he shall dis- 
charge his duties. He cannot shift the responsibility from 
himself, and we cannot assume it. Sucha course, siz, 
would confound all thatis distinct in the constitutional as- 
signment of our respective functions. It would break 
down all known divisions of power, and put an end to all 
just responsibility.. Hf the President were to receive di- 
rections or advice from us, in things pertaining to the du- 
ties of his own office, what becomes of his responsibility 
to us and to the Senate ? We hold the impeaching power. 
We are to bring him to trial in any case of mal-administra- 
tion. The Senate are to judge hun by the Constitution 
and laws ; and it would be singular, indeed, if, when, such 
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occasioni should arise, the party accused should have the | the House itself will n 


means of sheltering himself under the advice or opinions 


‘duties, 
But, sir, I see ‘no evidence whatever that the President 
‘has asked us to take this measure upon ourselves, or to 
divide the responsibility of it with him. I sce no such in- 
vitation or request. : The Senate having concurred in the 
mission, the President has sent a message, requesting the 
appropriation, in the usual and common form. Another 
message is. sent, in answer to a call of the House, com- 
municating the correspondence, and setting forth the ob- 
jects of the mission. It is contended that, by this mes- 
sage, he asks our advice, or refers the subject to our 
opinion. I do not so understand it. Our concurrence, 
he says, by making the appropriation, is subject to our 
free determination. Doubtless, itis so. If we determine 
at all, we shall determine freely ; and the message does 
no more than leave to ourselves tu decide how far we 
feel ourselves bound either to support or to thwart the 
Executive Department in the exercise ofits duties. ‘There 
‘810 message, no document, no communication to us, 
Which asks for our concurrence, otherwise than as we 
‘shall manifest it by making the appropriation. 
~ Undoubtedly, sir, the President would be glad to know 
that the measure met the approbation of this House. He 
must be aware, unquestionably, that all leading measures 
- ‘mainly depend for success on the support of Congress. 
‘Still there is no evidence on the occasion he has sought 
to throw off responsibility from himself, or that he desires 
of us to be answerable for any thing beyond the discharge 
“of our own constitutional duties. I have already said, 
` sir, that I know of no precedent for such a proceeding as 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Dela- 
ware. None which I think analogous has been cited. ‘The 
resolution of the House,~ some years ago, on the subject 
_ of the slave trade, is a precedent the other way. A com- 
; mittee had reported that, in order to put an end to the 
‘slave trade, a mutual tight of search might be admitted 
` and arranged by negotiation. But this Opinion was not 
. incorporated, as the gentleman now proposes to incorpo- 
tate his amendment, into the resolution of the House. 
The resolution only declared, in general terms, that the 
President be requested to enter upon such negotiations 
with other Powers as he might deer expedient, for the 
effectual abolition of the African slave trade. Jt is singu- 
lar enough, and may serve as an admonition on the pre- 
sent occasion, thata negotiation having been concluded, in 
conformity to the opinions expressed, not, indeed, by the 
House, but by the committee, the treaty, when laid be- 
tore the Senate, was rejected by that body. 

The gentleman from Delaware himself says, that the 
Constitutional responsibility pertains alone to the Exccu- 
twe Department ; and that none other has to do with if, as 

_ 4 public measure. "These admissions seem to me to con- 
clude the question ; because, in the first place, if the con- 
stitutional responsibility appertains alone to the President, 
he cannot devolve it on us if he would ; and, because, in 
the second place, I see no proof of any intention, on his 

Part, so to devolve it on us, even if he hadthe 

Mr. Chairman : I will here 
Prevent misapprehension, 
convinced than I am, that it ist 


do so, if it should think the Ex- 
general course of policy which 


ot ultimately approve. But that is 
something entirely different from the present suggestion. 
Here it is proposed to decide, by our vote, what shall be 
discussed by particular Ministers,already appointed, when 
they shall meet the Ministers of the cther Powers. This 
is not a general expression of opinion. It is a particular 
direction, or a special instruction. Its operation is limited 
to the conduct of particular men, ona particular occasion. 
Such a thing, sir, is wholly unprecedented in our history. 
When the House proceeds, in the accustomed way, by 
general resolution, its sentiments apply, as far as express- 
ed, to all public agents, and on all occasions, They ap- 
ply to the whole course of policy, and must, necessarily, 
be felt every where. But, if we proceed by way of di- 
rection to particular Ministers, we must direct ‘them all. 
In short, we must ourselves furnish, in all cases, diplomatic 
instructions. 

We now propose to prescribe what our Ministers shalt 
discuss, and what they shall not discuss, at Panama, But 
there is no subject coming up for discussion there which 
might not also be proposed for discussion either here or at 
Mexico, or at the Capital of Colombia. If we direct what 
our Ministers at Panama shall or shall not say on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Monroe’s declaration, for example, why should 
we not proceed to say, also, what our other Ministers 
abroad, or our Secretary at home, shall say on the same 
subject? There is precisely the same reason for one as 
for the other. ‘The course of the House, hitherto, sir, has 
not been such. It has expressed its opinions, when it 
deemed proper to express them at all, on great leading 
questions, by resolution; and in a general form. These 


į general opinions being thus made known, have, doubt« 


Jess, always had, and such expressions of opinion doubt- 
less always will have, their effect. Thisis the practice of 
the Government, It isa salutary practice ; but, if we car- 
ry it farther, or, rather, if we adopt a very different prac- 
tice, and undertake to prescribe to our public Ministers 
what they shall discuss and what they shall not discuss, we 
take upon ourselves that which, in my judgment, does not 
at all belong to us. Isee no morc propriety in our de- 
ciding now in what manner these Ministers shall discharge 
their duty, than there would have been in our prescribing to 
the President and Senate what persons ought to have 
been appointed Ministers. 

An hoicrable member from Virginia, who spoke some 
days ago, (Mr. Rrvyes) seems to go still farther than the 
member from Delaware. He maintains, that we may dis- 
tinguish between the various ob jects contemplated by the 
Executive in the proposed negotiation ; and adopt some 
and reject others. And this high, delicate, and impor- 
tant trust, the gentleman deduces simply from our power 
to withhold the Ministers’ salaries. The prucess of the 
gentleman’s argument appears to me as singular as its con- 
clusion. He founds himsclf on the legal maxim, that he 
who has the power to give, may annex whatever condi- 
tion or qualification te the gift he chooses. ‘This maxim, 
sir, would be applicable to the present case, if we were 
the sovereigns of the country; if all power were in our 
hands ; if the public money were entirely our own; if 
our appropriation of it were mere grace and favor; and. 
if there were no restraints upon us, but our own sovereign 
will and pleasure. But the argument totally forgets thac 
we are ourselves but public agents; that our power over 
the Treasury is but that of stewards over a trust-fund ; 
that we have nothing to give, and therefore no gifts te 
limit, or qualify; that it is as much our duty to appropriate 
to proper objects, as to withhold appropriations from such 
as are improper ; and that it is as much, and as clearly our 
duty to appropriate in a proper and constitutional manner, 
as to appropriate at all. i 

The same honorable member advanced another idea, 
in which I cannot concur. He does fot admit that confi- 


} dence is to be reposed in the Executive, on the present 
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occasion ; because confidence, he argues, implies only; 
that, not knowing ourselves what will be done in a given 
case by others, we trust to those who are to act in it, that 
they will act right; and as we know the course likely to 
be pursued in’ regard to this subject, by the Executive, 
confidence.can have no place. This seems a singular no- 
tion.of confidence ; certainly itis not my notion of that 
confidence which the Constitution requires one branch of 
the Government to repose in another. The President is 
not our agent, but, like ourselves, the agent of the Peo- 
ple: They have trusted to his hands the proper duties 
of his office; and we are not to take those duties out of 
his hands, from any opinion of our own that we should 
execute them better ourselves. The confidence which is 
due from us to the Executive, and from the Executive to 
us, is not personal, but official and constitutional. It has 
nothing todo with individual likings or dislikings ; but re- 
sults from that division of power among Departments, 
and those limitations on the authority of each, which be- 
long to the nature and frame of our Government. » 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, if our line of consti- 
tutional action were to vibrate backward and forward, ac- 
cording to our opinions of persons, swerving this way to- 
day, from undue attachment, and the other way to-mor- 
tow, from distrust or dislike, This may sometimes hap- 
pen from the weakness of our virtues, or the excitement 
of our passions ; but I trust it will not be coolly recom- 
mended to us, as the rightful course of public conduct. 

It is obvious to remark, Mr. Chairman, that the Senate 
have not undertaken to give directions or instructions in 
this case, That body is closely connected with the Pre- 
sident in Executive measures. Its consent to these very 
appointments is made absolutely necessary by the Consti- 
tution; yet, it has not seen fit, in this or any other case, 
to take upon itself the responsibility of directing the mode 
in which the negotiations should be conducted. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I am for giving no in- 
structions, advice, or directions, im the case. I prefer 
leaving it where, in my. judgment, the Constitution has 
left it—to Executive discretion and Executive respon- 
sibility. 

But, sir, I think there are other objections to the amend- 
ment. There are parts of it which I could not agree to, 
if it were proper to attach any such condition to our vote. 
As to all that part of the amendment, indeed, which as- 
serts the neutral policy of the United States, and the in- 
expediency of forming alliances, no man assents to those 
sentiments: more readily or more sincerely than myself. 
On these points, we are all agreed. Such is our opinion 3 
such, the President assures us, in terms, is his opinion ; 
such we know to.be the opinion of the country. If it be 
thought necessary to affirm opinions which no one either 
denies or doubts, by a resolution of the House, I shall 
cheerfully concur in it. But there is one part of the pro- 
posed amendment to which I could not agree, in any form. 
Į wish to ask the gentleman from Delaware himself to re- 
consider it. I pray him to look at it again, and to see 
whether, he means what it expresses or implies : for, on 
this occasion, I should be more gratified by seeing that 
the honorable gentleman himself had become sensible 
that he bad fallen into some error, in this respect, than by 
secing the vote of the House against him by any majority 
whatever. 
< That part of the amendment to which I now object, is 
that which requires, as a condition of the resolution be- 
fore us, that the Ministers “shall not be authorized to 
seca consider, or consult, upon any measure which 
‘esb H commit the present or future neutral rightsor du- 
s nee si cha Taa either as may regard Euro- 

: s, or betwee i 
Goa geak Nor oe $ ne aves States of Mexico 
. E need hardly repeat, that this amounts to a precise in- 
struction. It being understood that the Ministers shall 
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not be authorized to discuss particular subjects, is 'a-mode. 
of speech precisely equivalent ‘to. saying,” provided: the 
Ministers be instructed, or the Ministers being instructed, 
not to discuss those subjects. After all thathas beensaid, 
or can be said, about this amendment being-no more thant 
a general expression of opinion, or abstract proposition, 
this part of itis an exact and definite instruction. . lt pre- 
scribes to public Ministers the precise: manner in which 
they are to conduct a public negotiation ; .a duty. imani- 
festly and exclusively belonging, in my judgment, to the 
Executive, and not to us. 2 ; 

But, if we possessed the power to give instructions, 
this instruction would not be proper to be given. _ Letus 
examine it. The Ministers shall not ‘* discuss, consider, 
or consult,” &e. : : : 

Now, sir, in the first place, itis to be observed, that they 
are not only not to agree to any such measure, but they 
are not to discuss it. If proposed to them, they are not 
to give reasons for declining it. Indeed, they cannot re- 
ject it; they can only say they are not authorized to con- 
sider it, Would it not be better, sir, to leave these agents 
at liberty to explain the policy of cur Government, fully 
and clearly, and to shew the reasons which induce us to 
abstain, as far as possible, from foreign connexions, and 
to act, in all things, with a scrupulous regard to the du.” 
ties of neutrality ? : 

But, again: They are to discuss no measure which may 
To commit is some- 
what indefinite. May they not modify, nor in any degree 
alter our neutral rights and duties? If not, I hardly know. 
whether a common treaty of commerce could be négotiat- 
ed; because, all such treaties affect or modify, more or 
less, the neutral rights or duties of the parties ; especially 
all such treaties as our habitual policy leads us to formi 
But, I suppose the author of the amendment uses the word 
in a larger and higher sense. He means that the Minis- 
ters shall not discuss or consider any measure which may 
have atendency, in any degree, to place usina hostile 
attitude towards any foreign State. And here, again, one ` 
cannot help repeating, that the injunction is, not to pro- 
pose or assent te any such measure, but not to consider it} 
not to answer it, if proposed: not to resistit with reasons. 

But, if this objection were removed, still the instruc- 
tion could not properly be given. What important or 
leading measure is there, connected with our foreign re- 
lations, which can be adopted, without the possibility of 
committing us to the necessity of a hostile attitude ? Any 
assertion of our plainest rights, may, by possibility, have 
that eect. The author of the amendment seems to sup- 
pose that our pacific relations can never be changed, but 
by our own option. . He seems not to be aware that other 
States may compel us, in defence of our own rights, to 
measures, which, in their ultimate tendency, may commit 
our neutrality. Let me ask, if the Ministers of other. pow- 
ers, at Panama, should signify to our agents that it was 
in contemplation immediately to take some measure which 
these agents know tobe hostile to our policy, adverse to 
our rights, and such as we could not submit to—should 
they be left free to speak the sentiments of their Govern- 
meni, to protest against the measure, and to declare that 
the United States would not see it carried into effect ? OF 
should they, as this amendment proposes, be enjoined sie 
lence, let the measure proceed, and afterwards, when per- 
haps we go to war to redress the evil, we may learn that, 
if our objections had been fairly and frankly. stated, the 
step would not have been taken? Look, sir, tothe very 
case of Cuba—the most delicate, and vastly the most m- 
portant point in all our foreign relations. Do gentlemen 
think they exhibit skill or statesmanship, in laying such re- 
straints as they propose on our Ministers, in regard to this 
subject, among others? It has-been made matter of com- 
plaint that the Executive has not used already, a more de- 
cisive tone towards Mexico and Colombia, in regard to 
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their designs on this Island. Pray, sir, what tone could 
be taken, under these instructions? Not one word—not 
one single. word, could be said on the subject. If asked 
whether the United States would consent to. the occupa- 
tion of that Island by those Republics, or to its transfer by 
Spain to a European Power; or whether we should re- 
sist such occupation or such transfer; what could they 
say? “That isamatter we cannot discuss, and cannot 
** consider—it would commit our neutral relations—we 
‘Care not at liberty to express the sentiments of our Go- 
‘““vernment on the subject; we have nothing at all to 
“say.” Is this, sir, what gentlemen wish, or what they 
‘would recommend? 

if, sir, we give these instructions, and they should be 
obeyed, and inconvenience or evil result, ‘who is answera- 
ble? And I suppose it is expected they will be obeyed. 
Certainly it cannot be intended to give them and not to 
take the responsibility of consequences, if they be follow- 
ed. It cannot be intended to hold tie President an- 
swerable both ways : first, to obey our instructions, and, 
secondly, for having obeyed them, if evil comes from 
obeying them. 

Sir, events may change. If we had the power to give 
instructions, and if these propésed instructions were pro- 
per to be given, before we arrive at our own homes affairs 
may take a new direction, and the public interest require 
new and corresponding orders to our agents abroad. 

This is said to be an extraordinary case, and, on that 
account, to justify our interference. If the fact were true, 
the consequence would not follow. If it be the exercise 
of a power assigned by the Constitution to the Executive, 

‘itean make no difference whether the occasion be com. 
mon oruncommon, But, in truth, there have been much 
stronger cases for the interference of the House, where, 
nevertheless, the House has not interfered. For exam- 
ple: in the negotiations for peace, carried on at Ghent. 
in that case, Congress, by both Houses, had declared war 

‘for certain alleged causes. After the war had lasted some 
years, the President, with the advice of the Senate, ap- 
pointed Ministers to treat of peace; and he gave them 
such instructions as he saw fit. Now, as the war was de- 
clared by Congress, and was waged to obtain certain ends, 
it would have been plausible to say that Congress ought 
to know the instructions under which peace was to be ne- 
gotiated, that they might see whether the objects, for 
which the war was declared, had been abandoned. Yet 
no such chim was set up. The President gave instruc- 
tions, such as his judgment dictated, and neither House 
asserted any right of interference. 

Sir, there are gentlemen in this House, opposed to this 
mission, who, I hope, will nevertheless consider this ques- 
tion of amendment on general constitutional grounds. 
They are gentlemen of much estimation in the community, 
likely, I hope, long to continue in the public service ; and, 
itrust, they will well reflect on the effect of this amend- 
ment on the separate powers and duties of the several 
departments of the Government. 

An honorable member from Pennsylvania (Mr. Hear- 
azt) has alluded to a resolution introduced by me the 
session before the last. I should not have referred to it 
myself, had he not invited the reference ; but I am happy 
in the opportunity of shewing how that resolution coin- 
cides with every thing which I say to-day. What was 
that resolution? Whenan interesting People were strug- 
gling for national existence against a barbarous despotism 
when there were good hopes (hopes, yet, I trust, to b 
fully realized, ) of their success, and when the Holy Ali- 
ance had pronounced against them certain false and abo- 
minable doctrines, I moved the House to resolve—what ? 
Simply, that provision ought to be made by law to defray 
the expense of an agent or commissioner to that country, 

-whenever the President should deem it expedient to make 
such appointment. Did I propose any instruction to the 


President, or any limit on his discretion? None àtal] 
sir; none at all. What resemblance then can be foun 
between that resolution and this amendment ?. Let those 
who think any such resemblance exists, adopt, if they 
will, the words of the resolution as a substitute for this 
amendment. We shall gladly take them. 

I am, therefore, Mr. Chairman, against the amendment ; 
not only as not being a proper manner of exercising any. 
power belonging to this House; but, also, as not contain- 
ing instructions fit to be given, if we possessed the pow- 
er of giving them. And as my vote will rest on these 
grounds, I might terminate my remarks here; but the dis- 
cussion has extended over a broader surface, and, follow- 
ing where others have led, I will ask your indulgence toa 
few observations on the more general topics of the debate. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our fortune to be called upon to act 
our part, as public men, at a most interesting era in hu- 
man affairs. The short period of your life, and of mine, 
has been thick and crowded with the most important 
events. Not only new interests and new relations have 


sprung up among States, but new societies, new Nations,.<<«” 


and famihes of Nations, have risen to take their places, 
and perform their parts, in the order and the intercourse 
of the world. Every man, aspiring to the character of a 
statesman, must endeavor to enlarge his views to meet this 
new state of things. He must aim at adequate compre- 
hension, and, instead of being satisfied with that narrow 
political sagacity, which, like the power of minute vision, 
sees small things accurately, but can see nothing else, he 
must look to the far horizon, and embrace, in his broad 
survey, whatever the series of recent events has brought 
into connexion, near or remote, with the country whose 
interest he studies to serve. We have seen eight States, 
formed out of colonics on our own continent, assume the 
rank of Nations. 

This isa mighty revolution; and, when we consider 
what an extent of the surface of the globe they cover: 
through what climates they extend ; what population they 
contain, and what new impulses they must derive from 
this change of Government, we cannot but perceive that 
great effects are likely to be produced on the intercourse 
and the interests of the civilized world. Indeed, it has 
been forcibly said, by the intelligent and distinguished 
statesman who conducts the foreign relations of England, 
that when we now speak of Europe and the world, we 
mean Europe and America; and that the different sys- 
tems of these two portions of the globe, and their several 
and various interests, must be thoroughly studied and 
nicely balanced by the statesmen of the times. 

In many respects, sir, the European and the American 
nations are alike. They are alike Christian States, civil- 
ized States, and commercial States. They have access to 
the same common fountains of intelligence; they all 
draw from those sources which belong to the whole civil- 
ized world. In knowledge and letters, in the arts of 
peace and war, they differ in degrees; but they bear, 
nevertheless, a general resemblance. On the other hand, 
in matters of government and social institutions, the na- 
tions on this continent are founded upon principles which 
| never did prevail, in considerable extent, either at any 
; other time, or in any other place. There has never been 


| presented to the mind of mana more interesting subject 
| of contemplation than the establishment of so many na- 


ions in America, partaking in the civilization and in the 
arts of the Old World, but having left behind them those 
umbrous institutions which had their origin in a dark and 
; military age. Whatsoever European experience has de- 
| veloped, favorable to the freedom and the happiness of 
i man ; whatsoever European genius has invented for his 

improvement or gratification ; whatsoever of refinement 
| or polish the culture of European society presents for his 
| adoption or enjoyment—all this is offered to man in Ame- 
| rica, with the additional advantages of the full power of 
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erecting forms of Government or free and simple princi- 
y ples, without overturning: institutions suited to times long 
‘passed, but too strongly supported either by interests or 
prejudices, to be shaken without convulsions. — This. un- 
precedented state of things presents the happiest of all 
occasions for an attempt to establish national intercourse 
upon improved principles—upen principles tending to 
peace, and the mutual prosperity of nations. “In this re- 
spect, America, the whole of America, has a new career 
before-her. If we look back on the history of Europe, 
we see how great a portion of the last two centuries her 
States have been at war for interests connected mainly 
with her feudal ‘monarchies ; wars for particular dynas- 
ties; wars to support or defeat particular successions ; 
wars to enlarge or curtail the dominions of particular 
crowns ; wars to support or dissolve family alliances ; 
wars, in fine, to enforce or to resist religious intolerance. 
What long and bloody chapters do these not fill, in the 
history of European politics! Who does not sce, and 
who does not rejoice to see, that America has a glorious 
chance of escaping at least these causes of contention ? 
Who does not see, and who does not rejoice to see, that 
an this continent, under other forms of Government, we 
have before us the noble hope of being able, by the mere 
influence of civil liberty and religious toleration, to dry up 
these outpouring fountains of blood,.and to extinguish 
these consuming fires of war? The general opinion of 
the age fuvors such hopes and such prospects. There is 
a growing disposition to treat the intercourse of nations 
more like the useful intercourse of friends—philosophy, 
just views of national advantage, good sense, and the 
dictates of common religion, and an increasing convic- 
tion that. war is not the interest of the human race—all 
concur to increase the interest created by this new acces- 
sion to the list of nations. 

We have heard it said, sir, that the topic of South Ame- 
rican independence is worn out, and thread-bare. Such 
it may be, sir, to those who have contemplated it merely 
as an article of news, like the fluctuation of the markets, 
or the rise and fall of stocks. Such it may be, to those 
minds who can see no consequences following from these 
great events. But, whoever has cither understood their 
present importance, or can at all estimate their future in- 
fluence—whoever has reflected on the new relations they 
introduce with other States—whoeyer, among ourselves 
especially, has meditated on the new relations which we 
now bear to them, and the striking attitude in which we 
ourselves are now placed, as the oldest of the American 

“nations, will feel that the topic can never be without in- 
terest; and will be sensible that, whether we are wise 
enough to perceive it or not, the establishment of South 
Aincrican Independence will affect all nations, and our- 
selves, perhaps, more than any other, through all coming 
ume. 

But, sir, although the independence ofthese new States 
seems effectually accomplished, yet a lingering and hope- 
less war is kept up against them by Spain. ‘This is great- 
ly to. be regretted by all nations. To Spain it is, as every 
reasonable man sees, useless, and without hope. To the 
new States. themselves, it is burdensome and afflictive. 
To the commerce of neutral nations, itis annoying and 
vexatious. There seems to be something of the perti- 
nacity of the Spanish character in holding on in such a 
desperate course, It reminds us of the seventy years 
during which Spain resisted the independence of Hol- 
land... I think, however, that there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the war approaches to its end. I believe that 
the measures adopted by our own Government have had 
aneffect in tending to produce that result. I understand, 
at least,:that. the question of recognition has been taken 
into consideration: by the Spanish Government ; and it 
may be hoped that a war, which Spain finds to be so ex- 
pensive, which the whole world: tells her is-so hopeless, 
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and which, if continued, now threatens: her with new dan- 
gers, she may, ere long, have. the prudence to terminate, 

Our own course, during’ this contest between Spain 
and her colonies, is well known. . Though entirely and 
strictly neutral, we were in favor ‘of early recognition, 
Our opinions were well known to the Allied Sovereigns 
when in Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818, at. which 
time the affairs of Spain and her colonies were under 
consideration; and, probably, the knowledge of those 
sentiments, together with the policy adopted by England, 
prevented any interference by other Powers at that time, 
Yet we have treated Spain with scrupulous delicacy. We 
acted on the case as one of civil war. We treated with 
the new Governments as Governments de facto: Not 
questioning the right of Spain to coerce them back to 
their old obedience, if she had the power, we yet held it 
to be our right to deal with them as with existing .Go- 
vernments in fact, when the moment arrived at which it 
became apparent and manifest that the dominion of Spain 
over these her ancient colonies, was at an end. Our 
right, our intercst, and our duty, all concurred at that mo- 
ment to recommend recognition—and we did recognize. 

Now, sir, the history of this proposed Congress goes 
back to an earlier date than that of our recognition. It: 
commenced in 1831; and one of the treaties now before 
us, proposing such a meeting, that between Colombia and: 
Chili, was concluded in July, 1822, a few months only af- 
ter we had acknowledged the independence of the new’ | 
States. The idea originated, doubtless, in the wish to 
strengthen the union among the new Governments, and. ` 
to promote the common cause of all—the effectual resist- 
ance to Spanish authority. As independence was at that: 
time their leading object, it is natural to suppose that they `| 
contemplated this mode of mutual intercourse and mutus: 
al arrangement, as favorable to the necessary concentri- 
tion of purpose and of action, for the attainment of that ob- 
ject. But this purpose of the Congress, or this leading... 
idea, in which it may be supposed to have originated, has 
led, as it seems to me, to great misapprehensions as to its 
true character, and great mistakes in regard to. the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from our sending Ministers to.the 
meeting. This meeting, sir, is a Congress—not.a Cons 
gress as the word is known to our Constitution and laws : 
for we use it in a peculiar sense; but as it. is known 
to the law of nations. A Congress, by the law of nations; 
is but an appointed mecting for the settlement of affairs 
between different nations, in which the representatives ° 
or agents of each treat and negotiate as they are instruct- 
ed by their own Government. © In other words, this Con- 
gress is a diplomatic meeting. We are asked to join 
no Government—no Legislature—no league—acting by 
votes. {t isa Congress, such as those of Westphalia, of 
Nimeguen, of Ryswyck, or of Utrecht; or such as those 
which have been holden in Europe, in our own time. No 
nation isa party to any thing done in such assemblies, to 
which it does not expressly make itself a party. No 
one’s rights are put at the disposition of any of the rest, 
or ofallthe rest. What Ministers agree to, being afters” 
wards duly ratified at home, binds their Government; 
and nothing else binds the Government. : Whatsoever is 
done, to which they do not assent, neither binds the Mi- 
nisters nor their Government, any more than if they had 
not been present. 

These truths, sir, are too plain and too common place 
to be stated. 1 find my apology only. in those misappre- 
hensions of the character of the meeting to which } have 
referred both now and formerly. It has been said that 
commercial treaties are not negotiated at such meetings. 
Far otherwise is the fact. Among the-earliest of impor- 
tant stipulations made in favor of commerce ‘and naviga- 
tion, were those at Westphalia. And what we call: the 
Treaty of Utrecht, was a bundle of treaties negotiated at 
that Congress ; some of peace, some of boundary, and 
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others of commerce, Again : it has been said, in order 
to prove that this meeting is a sort of confederacy, that 
such assemblies are out of the way of ordinary negotia- 
tion, and.are always founded on, and provided for, by 
previous treaties. Pray, sir, what treaty preceded the 
Congress at Utrecht, and the meeting of our Plenipoten- 
tiaries with those of England at Ghent? And what was 
that but a Congress? and what treaty preceded it ? It is 
said, again, that there is no sovereign to whom our Minis- 
ters can be accredited. Let me ask whether, in the case 
last cited, our Ministers exhibited their credentials to the 
mayor of Ghent? Sir, the practice of nations, in these 
matters, is well known, and is free of difficulty. If the 
Government be not present, Agents or Plenipotentiaries 
interchange their credentials. And when itis said-that 
our Ministers at Panama will be not Ministers, but Depu- 
ties, members of a deliberative body, not protected in 
their 
is said, propositions are advanced of which I see no evi 
dence whatever, and which appear to me to be wholly 
without foundation. 

It is contended that this Congress, by virtue of the trea- 
ties which the new States have entered into, will possess 
powers other than those of a diplomatic character, as be- 
tween those new States themselves 
would be unimportant to us. The real question here, is, 
what will be our relation with those States, by sending 
Ministers to this Congress? Their arrangements among 
themselves will not affect us. Evenif it were a Govern. 
ment like our old Confederation, yet, if its members had 
authority to treat with us, in behalf of their respective na- 
tions, on subjects on which we have a right to treat, the 
Congress might still be a very proper occasion for such 
negotiations. Do gentlemen forget that the French Mi- 
nister was introduced to our ald Congress, met it in its 
sessions, carried on oral discussions with it, and treated 
with it, in behalf of the French King? All that did not 
make him a member of it, nor connect him at all with the 
relations which its members bore to each other. As he 
treated on the subject of carrying on the war against 
England, it was, doubtless, hostile towards that Power ; 
but this consequence followed, from the object and nature 
of the stipulations, and not from the manner of the inter- 
course. The Representatives of these South American 
States, it is said, will carry on belligerent councils, at this 
Congress. Be it so; we shall not join in such councils, 
At the moment of invitation, our Government informed 
the Ministers of those States that we could not make our- 
selves a party to the war between them and Spain, nor to 
councils for deliberating on the means of its further prose- 
cution. 

If, it is asked, we send Ministers to a Congress, com- 
posed altogether of belligerents, is it not a breach of neu- 
trality? Certainly not : no man can say itis. Suppose, 
Sir, that these Ministers from the new 
Panama, were to assemble at Bogota, where we already 
havea Minister; their councils, at that place, E 
belligerent, 


while the war should last with Spain. 
should we, 


on that account, recall our Minister from Bo- 
gota? The whole argument rests on this ; that because, 
at the same time and place, the agents of the South Amer- 
ican Goveraments may negotiate about their own relations 
with each other, in regard to their common war against 
Spain, therefore we cannot, at the same time and place, 
negotiate with them, or any of them, upon our own neu- 
tral and commercial relations. This proposition, Sir, can- 
ine be Maintained ; and, therefore, all the inferences from 

~ At fail, 

But, Sir, I see no proof that; as between themselves, 
the Representatives of the South American States are to 
Possess other than diplomatic powers. I refer to the 

< treaties, which are essentially alike, and which have been 
` often read; > 


public character by the public law ; when allthis) 


If that were so, iti Congress of Vienna. 


| of the United States. 


States, instead of | with peace. 


might be j ment by war. This is our policy. 


to be our own rights and our own interests. 
trality is not a pre-determined abstinence, either from re- 
monstrances or from force. 
cy that protects neutrality ; that defends neutrality ; that 
takes up arms, if need be, for neutrality. When it is said, 
' therefore, that this measure departs from our neutral po- 


With two exceptions, which I will notice, the articles 
of these treaties, describing the powers of the Congress, 
are substantially like those in the treaty of Paris, in 1814, 
providing for the Congress of Vienna. ` It was there stipus 
lated that all the Powers should send Plenipotentiaries to 
Vienna, to regulate, in general Congress, the arrange- 
ments to complete the provisions of the present treaty. 
Now, it might have been here asked, how regulate? How 
regulate in general Congress ?—regulate by votes ? Sir, 
nobody asked such questions; simply because it was to 
be a Congress of Plenipotentiaries. The two exceptions 
which I have mentioned, are, that this Congress is to act 
as a Council, and to interpret treaties; but there is no- 
thing, in either of these, to be done, which may not be 
done diplomatically. What is more common than diplo- 
matic intercourse to explain and to interpret treaties ? Or 
what more frequent than that nations, having a comnion 
object, interchange mutual counsels and advice, through 
the medium of their respective Ministers? To bring this 
matter, Sir, to the test, let me ask, when these Ministers 
assemble at Panama, can they do any thing but according 
to their instructions? Have they any organization, any 


| power of action, or any rule of action, common to them: 


all? No more, Sir, than the respective Ministers at the 

Every thing is settled by the use 
of the word Plenipotentiary. That proves the meeting 

| to be diplomatic, and nothing else. Who ever heard ofa 

| Plenipotentiary member of the Legislature >—a Plenipo- 
tentiary burgess of a city }—or a Plenipotentiary knight 
of the shire ? 

We may dismiss all fears, Sir, arising from the nature of 
this meeting. Our agents will go there, if they go at all, 
in the character of Ministers, protected by the public 
law, negotiating only for ourselves, and not called on to 
violate any neutral duty of their own Government. If it 
be so, that this meeting has other powers, in consequence 
of other arrangements between other States—of which I 
see no proof—still we are not party to these arrangements, 
nor can be, in any way, affected by them. As far as this 
Government is concerned, nothing can be done, but by 
negotiation, as in other cases. 

It has been affirmed that this measure, and the senti. 
ments expressed by the Executive, relative to its objects, 
are an acknowledged departure from the neutral policy 

Sir, I deny there is an acknow- 
ledged departure, or any departure at all from the neutra} 
policy of the country. What do we mean by our neutral 
policy? Not, I suppose, a blind and stupid indifference 
to whatever is passing around us: not a total disregard to 
approaching events, or approaching evils, till they mect 
us full in the face. Nor do we mean, by our neutral po- 
licy, that we intend never to assert our rights by force, 
No, Sir. We mean, by our policy of neutrality, that the 
great objects of national pursuit, with us, are connected 
We covet no provinces; we desire no con- 
quests ; we entertain no ambitious projects of aggrandise- 
But it does not follow 


But | from this, that we rely less than other nations on our own 


power to vindicate our own rights. We know that the 
last logic of kings is also our last logic ; that our own in. 
terests must be defended and maintained by our own arm ; 
and that peace or war may not always be of our own choos. 
ing. Our neutral policy, therefore, not only justifies, but 


i requires our anxious attention to the political events which 


take place in the world ; a skilful perception of their rela- 
tion to our concerns ; an early anticipation of their conse- 
quences; and firm and timely assertion of what we hold 
Our neu- 


Our neutral policy is a poli- 
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licy, either that policy, or the measure itself, is misunder- 
stood: It implies either that the object or the tendency 
of the measure is to involve us in the war of other States, 
‘which I think cannot be shown; or, that the assertion of 
our own sentiments, on points affecting deeply our own 
interest, may place us in a hostile attitude with other 
States; “and that, therefore, we depart from neutrality : 
whereas; the truth is, that the decisive assertion, and the 
firm support, of these sentiments, may be most essential 
to the maintenance of neutrality. , 

“An honorable member from Pennsylvania thinks this 

Congress will bring a dark day over the United States. 

Doubtless, Sir, it is an interesting moment in our history ; 

but I see no great proofs of thick coming darkness. But 

the object of the remark seemed to be, to show that the 

President himself saw difficulties on all sides, and, making 

a choice of evils, preferred rather to send Ministers to this 

Congress, than to run the risk of exciting the hostility of 
the States, by refusing to send. In other words, the gen- 

tleman wished to prove, that the President intended an 

alliance, although such intention is expressly disclaimed. 

Much commentary has been bestowed on the letters of 
invitation from the Ministers. I shall not go through with 
verbal criticisms on these letters. ‘Their general import is 
plain enough. I shall not gather together small and minute 
guotations, taking a sentence here, a word there, and a 
syllable in a third place, dovetailing them in the course of | 
remark, until the printed discourse bristles with inverted 
commas, in every line, like a harvest field. 1 look to the 
general tenor of the invitations, and I find that we are ask- 
ed to take part only in such things as concern ourselves. 
T look still more carefully to the answers, and I see every 
proper caution and proper guard. I look to the message, 
and I see that nothing is there contemplated, likely to in- 
volve us in other men’s quarrels, or that may justly give 
offence to any foreign State. With this, I am satisfied. 

1 must now ask the indulgence of the committee to an 
important point in the discussion—I mean the declaration 
of the President in 1823. Not only as a member of the 
House, but as a citizen of the country, I have an anxious 
desire that this part of our public history should stand in 
its proper light. Sir, in my judgment, the country has a 
very high honor, connected with that occurrence, which 
we may maintain, or which we may sacrifice. I look up- 
on it as a part of its treasures of reputation ; and, for one, 
J intend to guard it. 

. Sir, let usrecur to the important political events which 
led to that declaration, or accompanied it. In the Fall 
of 1822, the Allied Sovereigns held their Congress at Ve- 
rona. The great subject of consideration was the condi- 
tion of Spain, that country then being under the govern- 
ment of the Cortes. The question was, whether Ferdi- 
nand should be reinstated in all his authority, by the in- 
tervention of foreign force. Russia, Prussia, France, and 
Austria, were inclined to that measure ; England dissent- 
ed.and protested ; but the course was agreed on, and 


France, with the consent of these other Continental inclination to interfere. 
Powers, took the conduct of the operation into her | and, Sir, I concur entirely in the sentiment. expressed in 
own hands. In the Spring of 1823, a French army be 


sent into Spain. Its success was complete. ‘The popu- 
lar Government was overthrown, and Ferdinand re-esta- 
blished in all his power. This invasion, Sir, was deter- 


mined on, and undertaken, precisely on the doctrines | been a loose and vague declaration. 


which the Allied Monarchs had proclaimed the year be- 
fore, at Laybach ; and that is, that they had a right to in- 
terfere in the concerns of another State, and reform its 
“Government, in order to prevent the effects of its bad 
example: this bad example, be it remembered, always 
being. the example of free Government. Now, Sir, act- 
ing-on this. principle of supposed dangerous example, 
and: having put down the. example of the Cortes in 
Spain, it was natural to inquire with what eyes they 
would look -on-the: Colonies of Spain, that were fol- 


| seasonable, and patriotic. 


i advisers, at that time. Our Government could not adopt, 


lowing still worse examples.. Would King’ Ferdinand. 
and his allies be content with what. had: been done: in 
Spain itself, or would he solicit their aid, and was: it. 
likely they would grant it, to subdue his rebellious Ame: 
rican Provinces ? ; Soe ate Ret 
Sir, it was in this posture of affairs, on an occasion 
which has already been alluded. to, that T- ventured to 
say, early in the session of December, 18-5, that. these 
Allied Monarchs might probably turn their attention to. 
America; that America came within their. avowed doc- 
trine, and that her example might very possibly attract 
their notice. The doctrines of Laybach were not limit- 
ed to any Continent; Spain had Colonies in America, 
and, having reformed Spain herself to the crue standard, 
it was not impossible that they might sce fit to, complete 
the work, by reconciling, in their way, the colonies to 
the mother country. Now, Sir, it did so happen, that, as 
soon as the Spanish King was completely re-established, 
he did invite the co-operation of his allies in regard to 
South America. In the same month of December, 1823, | 
a formal invitation was addressed, by Spain, to the Courts 
of St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, proposing 
to establish a conference at Paris, in order that the Ple- 
nipotentiaries, there assembled, might aid Spain in ads 4 
justing the affairs of her revolted Provinces. These af- 
fairs were proposed to be adjusted in such manner. as.: 
should retain the sovereignty of Spain over them ; and, 
though the co-operation of the allies, by force of arms; 
was not directly solicited, such was evidently the: object. 
aimed at. E 
The King of Spain, in making this request to the mem- | 
bers of the Holy Alliance, argued as it has been seen he 
might argue. He quoted their own doctrines of Laybach, 
and he pointed out the pernicious example of America -1 
and he reminded them that their success in Spain itself, ” 


| had paved the way for successful operations against the 


spirit of liberty on this side the Atlantic. oa g 

The proposed meeting, however, did not take place: | 
England had already taken a decided course : for, as ear». 
ly as October, Mr. Canning, m a conference with the t 
French Minister in London, informed him, distinctly and | 
expressly, thet England would consider any foreign “in: 
terference, by force or menace, in the dispute between | 
Spain and the colonies, as a motive for recognizing. the. . 
latter without delay. a 

It is probable this determination of the English Go- 
yernment was known here at the commencement of the | 
session of Congress ; and it was under these: circumstan- 
ces, it was in this crisis, that Mr. Monroe’s declaration 
was made. It was not then ascertained whether a meet 
ing of the Allies would, or would not, take place, to 
concert with Spain the means of re-establishing her pow- 
er; but it was plain enough they would be pressed. by i 
Spain to aid her operations; and it was plain enough, 
also, that they had no particular liking to what was tak: 
ing place on this side the Atlantic, nor any great: dis- i 
This was the posture of affairs; 


the resolution of a gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Maxxzry) that this declaration of Mr. Monroe. was wists. | 


It has been said, in the course of this debate, to have 
it was; E believe, 
sufficiently studied. 1 have understood, from good au- j 
thority, that it was considered, weighed, and distinctly 4 
and decidedly approved by every one of the President’s | 


on that occasion, precisely the course which England: 4 
had taken. England. threatened the immediate recog- 3 
nition of the Provinces, if the allies should take part 4 
with Spain. against them. We-had already. recognized | 
them. It remained, therefore, only for our Government 4 
to say, how we should considera combination of the 4 
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ied. Powers to affect objects in America, as affecting 
peated and the message was intended to say, what 
it does say, that we-should regard such combination as 
dangerous to us... Sir, I agree with those who maintain 
the proposition, and I contend against those who deny 
it, that the message did mean’ something ; that it meant 
much ; and I maintain, against both, that the declaration 

effected much good, answered the end designed by it, 
` did great honor to the foresight and the spirit of the 
Government, and that it cannot now be taken back, re- 
tracted, or annulled, without disgrace. It met, Sir, with 
the. entire concurrence, and the hearty approbation of 
the country. The tone. which it uttered found a cor- 
responding response in.the breasts of the free People 
of the United States. That People saw, and they. re- 
.joiced. to see, that, on a fit occasion, our weight had 
been’ thrown into: the right scale, and that, without de- 
parting from our: duty, we had done something useful, 
and something effectual, for the cause of civil liberty. 
|. One general. glow of exultation—one universal feeling 
| of the gratified love of liberty—one conscious and proud 
perception of the consideration which the country pos- 
sessed of the respect and honor which belonged to it— 
pervaded all bosoms. Possibly the public enthusiasm 

went too far : it certainly did go far. 
| But, Sir, the sentiment which this declaration inspired 
was not confined to ouñselves, Its force was felt every 
where, by all those who could understand its object and 
foresee its effect. 
which the gentleman from South Carolina has spoken 
with such commendation, how was it there received ? 
Not only, Sir, with approbation, but, I may say, with no 
little enthusiasm, While the leading Minister express- 
-ed/his entire concurrence in the sentiments and opinions 
of the American President, his distinguished competitor 
‘in that popular body, less restrained by official decorum, 
More at liberty to give utterance to the feelings of the 
` océasion, declared, that no event had ever created great- 
enjoy, exultation, and gratitude, among all the freemen 
cin Europe ; that he felt pride in being connected, by 
` blood and language, with the People of the United States; 
} that the policy disclosed by the message became a great, 
-afree, and an independent nation; and that he hoped 
"his own country would be prevented by no mean pride, 
| paltry jealousy, from following so noble and glorious 
F an example. 

It is, doubtless, true, as I took occasion to observe the 
other day, that this declaration must be considered as 
founded on our rights, and to spring mainly froma re- 
gard to their preservation. It did not commit us, at all 


| 


events, to take up arms, on any indication of hostile feel- i 
[and to su 


Ing by the Powers of Europe towards South America, 
If, for example, all the States of Europe had refused to 
‘tade with South America, until her States should re- 
turn to their former allegiance, that would have furnish- 
ed no cause of interference to us. Or, if an armament 
had been furnished by the allies to act against Provin- 
} ces the most remote from us, as Chili or Buenos Ayres, 
the distance of the scene of action diminishing our ap- 
| prehension of danger, and diminishing, also, our means of 
| ¢lfectual interposition, might still have left us to con- 
tent ourselves with remonstrance. Buta very different | 
cise would have arisen, if an army, equipped and main- 
ahed by these Powers, had been landed on the shores 
ofthe Gulf of Mexico, and commenced the war in our 
, Wn-immediate neighborhood. Such ‘an event might 
PNstly.be regarded as dangerous to ourselves, and, on 
tthat: ground, to have called for decided and immediate 
mterference by us. The sentiments and the policy an- 
-lounced by the declaration, thus understood, were, 
: via in strict conformity to our duties and our in- 
terest, 
‘Sir, Llook.on the message of December, 1823. as form. 


t 


| 
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ing a bright page in our history. 1 will neither help to 
erase it, or tear it out; nor shall it be, by any act of mine, 
blurred or. blotted. It did honor to the sagacity of the 
Government, and will not diminish that honor. It elevate 
ed the hopes, and gratified the patriotism of the People. 
Over these hopes I will not bring a mildew ; nor will I 
put that gratified patriotism to shame. 

But how should it happen, Sir, that there should now 
be such a new-born fear, on the subject of this declara- 
tion? The crisis is over ; the danger is past. At the time 
it was made, there was real ground for apprehension : 
now, there isnone. It was then possible, perhaps not im- 
probable, that the Allied Powers might interfere with 
America. There is now no ground for any such fear. 
Most of the gentlemen who have now spoken on this sub- 
ject, were at that time here. They all heard the decla- 
ration. Not one of them complained. And yet, now, 
when all danger is over, we are vehemently warned against 
the sentiments of the declaration. 

To avoid this apparent inconsistency, it is, however, 
contended, that new force has been recently given to 
this declaration. But of this I see no evidence whatever. 
Isee nothing in any instructions or communications from 
our Government, changing the character of that declara- 
tion in any degree. There is, as I have before said, in 
one of Mr. Poinsett’s letters, an inaccuracy of expression. 
If he has recited correctly his conversation with the 
Mexican Minister, he did go too far: farther than any 
instruction warranted. But, taking his whole corres- 
pondence together, it is quite manifest that he has de- 
ceived nobody, nor has he committed the country. On 
the subject of a pledge, he put the Mexican Minister en- 
tirely right. He stated to him, distinctly, that this Go- 
vernment had given no pledge which others could call 
upon it to redeem. What could be more explicit ? Again, 
Sir. It is plain that Mexico thought us under no greater 
pledge than England : for the letters to the English and 
American Ministers, requesting interference, were in 
precisely the same words. When this passage in Mr. 
Poinsett’s letter was first noticed, we were assured. there 
was and must be some other authority for it. It was con- 
fidently said he had instructions, authorizing it, in his 
pocket. Jt turns out otherwise. As little ground’ is 
there to complain of any thing in the Secretary’s letter 
to Mr. Poinsctt. It seems to me to be precisely what it - 
should be. {t does not, as has been alleged, propose 
any co-operation between the Government of Mexico 
and our own. Nothing like it. It instructs our Minister 
to bring to the notice of the Mexican Government the 
line of policy which we have marked out for ourselyes— 
acting on our own grounds, and for our own interests ; 
ggest to that Government, acting on its own 
grounds, and for its own interests, the propriety of fol- 
lowing a similar course. Here, Sir, is no alliance, nor 
even any co-operation. , 

So, again, as to the correspondence which refers to the 
appearance of the French fieet in the West India seas. 
Be it remembered, that our Government was contend- 
ing, in the course of this correspondence with Mexico, 
for an equality in matters of commerce. It insisted on 
being placed, in this respect, on the same footing as the 
other South American States. To enforce this claim, 
our known friendly sentiments towards Mexico, as well 
as the rest of the new States, were suggested—and pro- 
perly suggested. Mexico was reminded of the timely . 
declaration which had been made of these sentiments, 
She was reminded that she herself had been well in- 
clined to claim the benefit resulting from that declara- 
tion, when a French fleet appeared in the neighboring 
seas; and she was referred to the course adopted by 
our Government on that occasion, with an intimation 
that she might learn from it how the same Government 
would haye acted if other possible contingencies had 
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“happened. What is there, in all this, of any renewed 
ledge, or what is there of any thing beyond the true 
ine of our policy ? >Do gentlemen mean to say that the 
communication. made to France, on this occasion, was 
improper? Do they. mean to repel and repudiate that 
declaration-?: ‘That declaration was, that we could not 
‘see Cuba. transferred. from Spain to another European 
: the House mean to contradict that—be it so. 
a not, then, as the Government had acted properly 
his case, it did furnish ground to believe it would act 
“properly also, in other cases, when they arose. And the 
reference to this incident or occurrence by the Secretary, 
was pertinent to the argument which he was pressing on 
the Mexican Government. 
. {have here a word to say on the subject of the decla- 
ration against European colonization in America. The 
late President seems to have thought the occasion used 
by him’ for that purpose to be a proper one for the open 
avowal of the principle which had already been acted 
on. Great and practical inconveniences, it was feared, 
might be apprehended, from the establishment of new 
colonies in America, having a European origin and a Eu- 
-pean connexion. Attempts of that kind, it was obvious, 
might possibly be made, amidst the changes that were 
taking place, in Mexico, as well as in the more Southern 
States. Mexico bounds us, on a vast length of line, from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. There are ma- 
ny reasons why it should not be desired by us that an es- 
tablishment, under the protection of a different Power, 
should occupy any portion of that space. We havea ge- 
neral interest, that, through all the vast territories rescued 


States, and its Senators arid Representatives;-now-com. 
ing from several States, are here among us. Now, Sir, 
[is instead of being Louisiana, ‘this had been one “of the 
| 


provinces of Spain. proper, or one of her South Ameri . 


can Colonies, he must have been a madman that should 
have proposed such an acquisition. -A high conviction 
ba its convenience, arising from proximity, and from 
close natural connexion,‘ alone reconciled. the country 
to the measure. Considerations of the same sort have 
weight in other cases. : 
An honorable member from Kentucky. (Mr. Wick- 
LIFFE) argues, that, although we might rightfully: pre- 
vent another Power from taking Cuba from Spain, by 
force, yet, if Spain should choose to make. the volanta- 
ry transfer, we should haye no right whatever: to inter- 
fere. Sir, this is a distinction without a difference.: If 
we are likely to have contention about. Cuba, let us. first 
well consider what our rights are, and not commit. our. 


selves. And, Sir, if we have any right to interfere at (4 
all, it applies as well to the case of a peaceable, as to . 
that of a forcible transfer. If nations be at war, we are | 


not judges of the question of right, in that war ; wé 
must acknowledge, in both parties, the mutual right-of 


attack, and the mutual right of conquest. It is not for | 


us to set bounds to their belligerent operations, so long 
as they do not affect ourselves. Our right. to interfere, 
Sir, in any such casc, is but the exercise of the right of 


reasonable and necessary self-defence. -It isa high:and | 
delicate exercise of that right ; one not to be made but 


on grounds of strong and manifest reason, justice, and 
necessity. 
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The real question is, whether the possession: 


from the dominion of Spain, our commerce might find its | of Cuba, by a great maritime Power of Europe, would | 
way protected by treaties with Governments existing on | seriously endanger our own immediate security, or our. 
the spot... These views, and others of a similar character, | essential interests. I put the question, Sir, in the lan: `. 
rendered it highly desirable to us, that these new States | guage of some of the best considered State Papers. of ` 
‘should settle it, asa part of their policy, not to allow colo- i modern times. The general rule of national law, is, un- 
nization within their respective territories. True, indeed, | questionably, against interference in the transactions of 
we did not need their aid to assist us in maintaining such a| other States. There are, however, acknowledged. ex- 
course for ourselves; but we had an interest in their as- | ceptions, growing out of circumstances, and founded in. 
sertion and support of the principle as applicable to their: those circumstances. These exceptions, it has been pro: 
own territories, | perly said, cannot, withont danger, be reduced to previ- 

{ now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to a few remarks on the | ous rule, and incorporated into the ordinary diplomacy of. 
subject of Cuba—the most important point of our foreign | nations. Nevertheless, they do exist, and must be judg: -4 
relations. It is the hinge on which interesting events | ed of when they arise, with a just regard to our own es | 
may possibly turn. I pray gentlemen to review their! sential interests, but in a spirit of strict justice and deli- 4 
opinions on this subject, before they fully commit them- | cacy also towards foreign States. q 
selves: Lunderstood the honorable member from South) ‘The ground of these exceptions is, as I have already 
Carolina to say, that, if Spain chose to transfer this Isl-| stated, self-preservation. It is not a slight injury to our 
and to:any Power in Europe, she had a right to do so,| interest; itis not even a great inconvenience, that makes 4 

, and we could not interfere to prevent it. Sir, this is a| out a case. There must be danger to our security, or 
\ delicate subject. I hardly feel competent to treat it danger, manifest and. imminent danger, to our essential 
| as it deserves; and I am not quite willing to state here all | rights, and essential interests. Now, sit, let us look at 
. that I think about it. I must, however, dissent from the| Cuba. Ineed hardly refer to its present amount of com. | 
, opinion of the gentleman from South Carolina, ‘The j| mercial connexion with the United States. Our statistical | 

- {Nights of nations, on subjects of this kind, are necessari- | tables, } presume, would show us that our commerce with 
Jy very much modified by circumstances. Because Eng- | the Havana alone is more in amount than our whole com- 


‘land or France could not rightfully complain of the 
transfer of Florida to us, it by no means follows, as the 
gentleman supposes, that we could not complain of the 


mercial intercourse with France and all herdependencies. 


But this is bat one part of the case—not the most im- i 


ortant. 


Cuba, as is well said in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Afairs, is placed in the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Its cecupation by a strong mariume Power | 
would be felt, in the frst moment of hostility, as far up 
the Mississippi and the Missouri, as our population’ex- / 
tends. 1t is the commanding point of the Gulf of Mexico. | 
See, too, how it lics in the very line of our coastwise traf: 

fic; interposed in the very highway between New York ; 
and New Orleans. Now, sir, who has estimated, or who ' 
can estimate, the effect of a change which should. place 
this Island in other hands, subject it-to new rules of com- J 
mercial intercourse, or connect it-with objects. ofa differ- 

ent and still. more dangerous nature? Sir, } repeat that 4 
I feel no disposition to pursue this: topic, on the present 
occasions My purpcse is only-to show its importance, 


cession of Cuba to one of them. The plain difference | 
is, that-the transfer of Florida to us was not dangerous 
to the safety of either of those nations, nor fatal to any 
"of their great and essential interests. Proximity of po- 
sition, neighborhood, whatever augments the power of 
“injuring. and-annoying, very properly belong to the con- 
„sideration of all- cases ‘of this kind. he greater or 
‘Tess'facility of access itself. is of consideration in such 
questions, because it brings, or may bring, weighty con- 
“sequences with it. It justifies, for these reasons, and 
on these! grounds, what otherwise might never be 
thought: of. By negotiation witha foreign Power, Mr. 
» defferson:-obtained’ a- Province: - Without. any alteration 
of our Constitution, we have’made it part of the United 
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and to beg gentlemen not to prejudice any rights of the 
country, by assenting to propositions which, perhaps, may 
be necessary to be reviewed. 

And here I differ again with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. He thinks that, in this, as in other cases, we 
should wait till the event comes, without any previous de- 
claration of our sentiments upon subjects important to 
our own rights or interests. Sir, such declarations are 
voiten the appropriate means of preventing that which, if 
unprevented, it might be dificult to redréss. A great 
object in holding diplomatic intercourse, is frankly to ex- 
pose the views and objects of nations, and to prevent, by 
candid explanation, collision and war. In this case, the 
Government has said that we could not assent to the trans- 
fer of Cuba to another European State. Can we so as- 
sent? Do gentlemen think we can? [ff not, thenit was 
entirely proper that this intimation should be frankly and 
seasonably made. Candor required it; and it would 
have been unpardonable, it would have been injustice, 
as well as folly, to have been silent, while we might sup- 
pose the transaction to be contemplated, and then to 
‘complain of it afterwards. If we should have a subse- 
quent right to complain, we have a previous right, equal- 
ly clear, of protesting ; and ifthe evil be one which, when 
yt comes, would allow us to apply a remedy, it not only 
allows us, but it makes it our duty, also, to apply pre- 
yention. 

But, sir, while some gentlemen have maintained that, 
on the subject of a transter to any of the European Pow- 
ers, the President has said too much; others insist that, 
‘on that of the Islands being occupicd by Mexico or Co- 
lombia, he has said and done too little. I presume, sir, 
for my own part, that the strongest language has been 
directed to the source of the greatest danger. Hereto- 
fore, that danger was, doubtless, greatest, which was ap- 
prehended from a voluntary transfer. The other has 
been met as it arose; and, thus far, adequately and suffi- 
ciently met. And here, sir, E cannot but say, that I never 
knew a more extraordinary argument than we have heard 
on the conduct of the Executive on this part of the case. 
The President is charged with inconsistency, and, in order 
to make this out, public despatches arc read, which, it is 
said, militate with one another. 

Sir, what are the facts? The Government saw fit ‘to 
invite the Emperor of Russia to use his endeavors to 
bring Spain to treat of peace with her revolted colonies. 
Russia was addressed on this occasion as the friend of 
Spain; and, of course, every argument which was 
thought might have influence, or ought to have influ- 
ence, either on Russia or Spain, was suggested in the 
correspondence. Among other things, the probable loss 
to Spain of Cuba and Porto Rico, was urged; and the 
question was asked, how it was or could be expected by 
Spain, that the United States could interfere to prevent 
Mexico and Colombia from taking those Islands from her, 
since she was their enemy, in a public war, and since she 
pertinaciously, and unreasonably, as we think, insists on 
maintaining the war; and since these Islands offered an 
obvious object of attack ? Was not this, sir, a very pro- 
per argument to he urged to Spain ? A copy of this de- 
apatch, it seems, was sent to the Senate, in confidence. 
‘it has net been published by the Executiv Now, the 
alleged inconsistency is, that, notwithstan? 
the President has interfered to dissuade Mexico and Co- 
lombia from attacking Cuba. That, finding or thinking 
that those States meditated such a purpase, 
ment has urged them to desist from it, 
thing more unreasonable than this charge ? 
proper, that, to produce the d 


Was it 


this letter, | 


Sir, was everany | tral commerce in time of war. J ; 
not | the considerations belonging to this subject. I have men- 
ed result of peace, our | tioned them only to show that they well deserve serious 


these respective correspondences have become public, 
are these different views, addressed thus to different par- 
ties, and with different objects, to be relied on as proof 
of inconsistency? It is the strangest accusation ever 
heard of. No Government, not wholly destitute -of còm- 
mon sense, would have acted otherwise. We urged. the 
proper motives to both parties. ‘Fo Spain we urged the 
probable loss of Cuba ; we showed her the danger of its 
capture by the new States, and we asked her to inform 
us on what ground it was that we could interfere to pre- 
vent such capture, since she was.at war with these States, 
and they bad an unquestionable right to attack ber in any 
of her territories ; and especially she was asked how she 
could expect good offices from us, on this occasion, since 
she fully understood our opinion to be, that she was per- 
sisting in the war without or beyond all reason, and with 
a sort of desperation. This was the appeal made to the 
good sense of Spain, through Russia. But, soon after- 
wards, having reason to suspect that Colombia and Mexi- 
co were actually preparing to attack Cuba, and knowing 
that such. an event would most seriously affect us, our Go- 
vernment remonstrated against such meditated attack, 
and to the present time, it has not been made. In all 
this, who sees any thing either improper or inconsistent ? 
For myself, 1 think the course pursued showed a watchful 
regard to our own interest, and is wholly free from any 
imputation, either of impropriety or inconsistency. 

There are other subjects, sir, in the President’s mes- 
sage, which have been discussed in the debate, but on 
which I shall not detain the committee. 

It cannot be denicd that, from the commencement of 
our Government, it has been its object to improve and 
simplify the principles of national intercourse. It may 
well be thought a fit occasion to urge these improved 
principles, at a moment when so many new States are 
coming into existence, untrammelled, of course, with 
previous and long established connexions or habits. 
Some hopes of benefit, connected with these topics, are 
suggested in the message. i 

The abolition of private war on the ocean, is ‘also 
among the subjects of possible consideration. "This is 
not the first time that that subject has been mentioned. 
The late President took occasion to enforce the consider- 
ations which he thought recommended it. For one, f 
am not prepared to say how far such abolition may be 
practicable, or how far it ought to be pursued, but there 
are views belonging to the subject, which have not been, 
in any degree, answered or considered, in this discussion. 

Sir, itis not always the party that has the power of em- 
ploying the largest military marine, that enjoys the ad- 
vantage by authorizing privateers in war. It, is not 
enough that there are brave and gallant captors: there 
must be something to be captured. Suppose, sir, a war 
between ourselves and any one of the new States of South 
America were now existing, who would lose most by the 
practice of privateering, in sucha war? There would be 
nothing for us to attack ; while the means of attacking 
us would flow to our enemies from every part of the 
world. Capital, ships, and men, would be abundant in 
all their ports, and our commerce, spread over every sea, 
would be the destined prey. So, again, if war should 
unhappily spring up among those States themselves, 
might it not be for our interest, as being likely tobe much 
connected by intercourse with all parties, that our com- 
merce should be free from the visitation and search of pri- 


this Govern-| vate armed ships ? one of the greatest vexations to neu- 


These, sir, are some of 


Government should address different motives to the dif-| attention. 


ferent parties in the war? Was it not its business to set 

before each party its dangers and its difficulties in pur- 

suing the war? And if, now, by any thi 
Yor Hes-144 


g unexpected, i 


I have not intended to reply to the many observations 
which have been submitted to us, in the message of the 
President to this House, or that to the Senate. Gertainly 


. Fam of opinion, that some of those observations merited 
, alvanswer, and they have been answered by others. On 
" -A4wo points only, wil T make aremark. It has been said, 
and often repeated,’ that the President, in his message to 
the Senate, has: spoken of his own power in regard to 
missions, in terms which the Constitution does not war- 
tant. If gentlemen will turn to the message of Presi- 
dent Washington, relative to the mission to Lisbon, in the 
10th volume of State Papers, they will see almost the ex- 

ct-form of expression usedin this case. The other point 
on which I would make a remark, is the allegation, that 
an unfair use has been made in the argument of the mes- 
sage of General Washington’s Farewell Address. There 
‘would be na end, sir, to comments and criticisms of this 
sort, if they were to be pursued. I only observe, that, 
asit appears to me, the argument of the message, and its 
vase of the Farewell Address, are not fairly understood. 
It. is not attempted to be inferred from the Farewell Ad- 
dress, that, according to the opinion of Washington, we 
ought now to have alliances with Foreign States. No 
such thing. The Farewell Address recommends to us, 
to abstain as much as possible from all sorts of political 
connexion with the States of Europe, alleging, as the 
reason for this advice, that Europe has aset of primary 
interests of her own, separate from ours, and with which 
we have no natural connexion. , Now, the message ar- 
gues, and argues truly, that the new South American 
States, not having a set of interests of their own, growing 
out of the balance of power, family alliances, &c. separate 
from ours, in the same manner, and to the same degree, 
as the primary interests of Europe were represented to 
be; this part. of the Farewell Address, aimed at those 
‘separate interests expressly, did not apply in this case. 
‘But does the message infer from this, the propriety of al- 
lances with these new States? Far fromit. It infers no 
such thing. On the contrary, it disclaims all such 
‘purposes. 

There is one other point, sir, on which common justice 
requires a word to be said. It has been alleged that there 
are material differences, as to the papers sent respectively 
tothe two Houses. All this, as it scems to me, may be 
„easily and satisfactorily explained. In the first place, the 
instructions of May, 1823, which, it issaid, were not sent 
tothe. Senate, were instructions on which a treaty had 
‘been already negotiated ; which treaty had been subse- 
quently: ratified by the Senate. It may be presumed 
that, when the treaty was sent to the Senate, the instruc- 

' „tions accompanied it; and if so, they were actually al- 


ready before the Senate ; and this accounts for one of the | 


alleged differences. In the next place, the letter to Mr. 
Middleton, in Russia, not sent to the House, butnow pub- 
* lished by the Senate, is such a paper as possibly the Pre- 
sident might not think proper to make public. There is 
evident reason for such an inference. And lastly, the 
correspondence of Mr. Brown, sent here, but not to the 
Senate, appears, from its date, to have been received after 
-the-communication to the Senate. Probably, when sent 
| +), tous, it.was also sent, by ancther message, to that body. 
o ?Phese observations, sir, are tedious and uninteresting. "I 
am’glad to be through with them. And here I might 
„terminate my remarks, and relieve the patience, now long 
cand heavily taxed, of the committee. But there is one 
‘part of the discussion, on which I must ask to be indulged 
With a few observations. 
‘Pains, sir, bave been taxen by the honorable member 
om: Virginia, to-prove that the measure now in contem- 
lation, and, indeed,:the whole policy of the Government 
“Sfespecting South America, is the unhappy result of the 
~tifluénee of a gentleman formerly filling the Chair of this 
House..To make out: this; he has referred to certain 
„Speeches ofthat gentleman delivered here. He charges 
him with haying become himselfaffected,at an early day, 
with what He ts pleased:to call the South Ame 
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and with having infused its. baneful influence. into the 
whole councils of the country. ae z 
If, sir, it be true, that that:gentleman, prompted. by an 
ardent love of civil liberty, felt, earlier than others, a pro- 
per sympathy for the struggling colonies of South Ame- 
rica ; or that, acting on the maxim that revolutions donot 
go backward, he had the sagacity to foresee, earlier than 
others, the successful termination of those struggles; if, 
thus feeling, and thus perceiving, it fellto him to lead the 
willing or unwilling councils of his country, in her manifes- 
tations of kindness to the new Governments, and in her 
seasonable recognitions of their independence ; if it. be 
this, which the honorable member imputes to bim ; if it 
be by this course of public conduct that he has identified 
his name with the cause of South American liberty—he 
ought to be esteemed one of the most fortunate men of 
the age. Ifall this be, as is now represented, he has.ac- 
quired fame enough. 
have connected himself with the greatest events of the 


age in which he lives, and to have been foremost in mea. | 


sures which reflect high honor on bis country, in the 
judgment of mankind. 
tance that I am drawn to speak, in my place here, of indi. 
viduals ; but T could not forbear what I have now said, 
when F hear, in the House of Representatives, and in this 
land of free spirits, that it is made matter of imputation 
and of reproach to have been first to reach forth the hand 
of welcome and of succor to new-born nations, struggling 
to obtain, and to enjoy, the blessings of liberty. 

Weare told that the country is deluded and 
by cabalistic words. Cabalistic words! If we express 
an emotion of pleasure at the results of this great action, 


of the spirit of political liberty ; if we rejoice at the birth : 


of new Republican Nations, and express our joy by the 


common terms of regard and sympathy ; if we feel and, 


signify high gratification that, throughout this whole con- 
tinent, men are now likely to be blessed by free and po- 


pular institutions ; and if, in the uttering of these sentis i 


ments, we happen to speak of sister Republics, of the 
great American family of Nations, or of the political sys- 
tems and forms of Government of this hemisphere: ;. then, 
indeed, it secms, we deal in senseless jargon, or impose 
on the judgment and feeling of the community by caba- 
histic words ! 
that the People of the United States: ought to be totally: 
indifferent to the fortunes of these new neighbors.’ {s no 
change, in the lights in which we are to view them, to-be 
wrought, by their having thrown off-foreign dominion, 


berders, Republican Governments, essentinily after our 
own example ? 
Sir, I do not wish to overrate—I Go not overrate—-the 
! progress of these new States in the great work of esta 
blishing a well-secured popular liberty. I know that to 
be a great attainment, and I know they are but pupils in 
the school. But, thank God, they ave in the school. 
They are called to meet difficulties, such as neither we 
nor our fathers encountered. For these, we ought to 
make large allowances. What have we ever known like 
| the colonial vassaluge of these States? When did we, or 
our ancestors, feel, like them, the weight of a- political 
despotism that presses men to the earth, or of that reli- 
gious intolerance which would shut up Heaven to all but 
the bigoted? | Sir, we sprung from another stock. . We 
belong to another race. We have known nothing—we 
have felt nothing—of the political despotism of Spain, 


man expects that the South can run the same rapid career 
as the North ; or that.an insurgent province of Spain isin 
the same condition as the English colonies when they 
first asserted their independence. . There is, doubtless, 
much more to bedone, in the first than in the last case. 


rican fever ;! But, on that account, the honer ofthe attempt is not less ; 


It is enough for any man, thus to , 


Sir, it is always with great reluc» | 


deceived : , 


Sir, what is meant by this? ‘Is it intended ` 


established independence, and instituted, on our very. , 


nor of the heat of her fires of intolerance... No rational 


- unknown, 


” flection on this subject. 


: South American liberty, our own 
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be greater. The work may be more arduous—it is not 


Jess noble, because there may be more of ignorance to 


enlighten, more of bigotry to subdue, more of prejudice 
to eradicate. Ifit be a weakness to feel a strong interest 


- in the success of these great revolutions, E confess myself 


guilty of that weakness. Ifit be weak to feel that I am 
an American, to think that recent events have not only 
opened new modes of intercourse, but have created also 
new grounds of regard and sympathy between ourselves 
and our neighbors ; if it be weak to feel that the South, 
in her present state, is somewhat more emphatically part 
of America than when she lay obscure, oppressed, and 
under the grinding bondage of a foreign Pow- 
er; if itbe weak to rejoice, when, even in any corner of 
the earth, human beings are able to get up from beneath 
oppression, to erect themselves, and to enjoy the proper 
happiness of their intelligent nature ; if this be weak, it 
is a weakness from which I claim no exemption. 

A day of solemn retribution now visits the once proud 
monarchy of Spain. ‘The prediction is fulfilled. ‘The 
spirit of Montezuma and of the Incas might now well say, 

“ Art thou, too, fallen, Iberia? Do we sce 

- he robber and the murderer weak as we ? 
Thou, that has wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies 
‘Thy pomp is in the grave; thy glory laid 
Low in the pit thine avarice has made,” 

Mr. Chairman, I will detain you only with one more re- 
We cannot be so blind, we can- 
not so shut up our senses, and smother our faculties, as 
not to see that, in the progress and the establishment of 
example has been among: 
the most stimulating causes. That great light—a light 
which can never be hid—the light of our own glorious 
Revolution, has shone sn the path of the South American 
Patriots, from the beginning of their course. In their 
emergencies, they have looked to our experience. In 
their political institutions, they have followed our models. 
in their deliberations, they have invoked the presiding 
Spirit of our own Liberty. They have looked steadily, 
in every adversity, to the GREAT NORTHERN LIGHT. In 
the hour of bloody conflict, they have remembered the 
fields which have becn consecrated by the blood of our 
own fathers ; and when they have fallen, they have wish- 
ed only to be remembered with them, as men who had 
acted their parts bravely, for the cause of Liberty in the 
Western World. 

Sir, I have done. If it be weakness to fecl the sympathy 
of one’s nature excited for such men, in such a cause, 1 
am guilty of that weakness. If it be prudence to meet 
their proffered civility, not with reciprocal kindness, but 
with coldness or with insult, I choose still to foliny where 
natural impulse leads, and to give up that false and mis- 
taken prudence, for the voluntary sentiments of my heart. 

The committee then rose, and the House adjourned. 


Satcupar, Aprrt 15, 1826. 
MISSION TO PANAMA. 


‘The House having again resumed the consideration of 
the report of the Committee of Foreign Relations, approv- 
ing the Mission to Panama, with the amendments propos- 


ing a qualification to the general expression of approba- 


tion therecf— 
| Mr. VERPLANCK addressed the Committee, in sup- 
port of the amendment of Mr. McLANE. 
Mr. CARTER then took the foor, and spoke as follows: 
- Mr. Ciaran : The subject at present befcre the Com- 
‘Mhittee, is entitled, as well from its great importance as 
from its entire novelty, to the most deliberate and candid 
consideration. From the fullest reflection which I have 
‘been able to betow upon it) aided by the documents 
Which are before us, I haye come te thé conclusion that 
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„and if. all difficulties shall be in time surmounted, it will | the resolution reported by the Committee om Foreign Re- 


lations is one which is at 
of this country, 
neutral policy which has hitherto governed our public 
councils. If this be true, which I shall attempt presently 
to show, this Committee ought, certainly, to withhold its 
sanction from such a measure. 

T must confess; however, that, in coming to this conclu: 
sion, I have found myself under the necessity of offering 
violence to some carly and strong inclinations of my mind. 
The People of this country, and I in common with them, 
have always looked with intense interest to the progress 
of affairs in South America. 
liveliest interest, every Occurrence connected with the 
establishment of their independence. ‘Their alternate 
triumps and defeats have occasioned alternate joy and 
sympathy in the bosoms of their neighbors. Theirs has 
been the struggle of liberty against despotism ; they have 
contended in the cause of mankind. It is not, therefore, 
at all surprising, that every step which has been taken, in 
the progress of this deeply interesting controversy, has 
called forth the most anxious concern of the People of 
the United States. 

Rut, Sir, we are not called upon to legislate upon the 
sympathies of men. The occasion which we are delibe- 
rating demands decision. We are called upon to deter- 
mine between a course which, looking to the enthusiasm 
of the moment—an enthasiasm which cannot be too much 
praised—may yet lead to consequences which may here- 
after be long and vainly deplored, and that course which, 
disregarding any present popular impulse, aims, with a 
fixed and unwavering purpose, at the ultimate honor and 
safety of the country. ; 
| With regard to the amendment which is the immediate 
| subject of discussion, sincere as my respect has always 

been for the opinions of the honorable gentleman from 
Delaware, (Mr. McLann) as well as those of my friend 
from Virginia, (Mr. Rives) I am constrained to differ with 
them both on the present occasion. I do so with the 
greater regret, because of the coincidence of our views on 
the general policy of the proposed measure. à 
To the Executive has the Constitution confided the sole 
and exclusive superintendence of our forcign peaceful re- 
lations. Isay peaceful, because the power of declaring 
war being vested in both branches of the Legislature, 
Congress may be said to divide the responsibility of the 
Executive, when the country is to assume a hostile atti- 
tude with regard to any foreign Power. But so far as the 
consequences of this Mission can at present be foreseen 
and contemplated, it would be assuming too much to say, 
that war is to be immediately and ‘necessarily the result ; 
į that this House, in consequence of its general agency in 
declaring war, would have a right to interfere with the 
Constitutional functions of the President, and say, that the 
negotiations or deliberations at Panama should be limited 


variance with the best: interests 


and involves in it a departure from that | 


We have watched, with the | 


to such topics, or restricted on all topics, to be discussed - 


there, in such manner that the peace of the country should, 
| in no possible event, be endangered. ‘The House of Re- 
presentatives ought not to place itself in the attitude of 
giving counsel to the President, or instructions to any 
public functionary, either at home or abroad, without the 
power of enforcing them. Self-respect ought to restrain 
this House from registering any remonstrance, or other 
declaration, which is to prove inoperative. If any object, 
valuable to the safety or interests of the country, the ac- 
quisition of which the President promised himself, at the 
Congress of Panama, should, by reason of his recognising: 
the force of the limitation proposed by this amendment, 
be put beyond his reach, he would not only be at liberty 
to disregard it, but he would be bound, by the double al- 
legiance which he owed to the Constitution and to the 
country, todos. If the Mission, therefore, be sanctiogs 
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y the House of Representatives, the control of our 
"gents there must be left entirely to the Executive. 

“An impression.seems to exist, on the minds of some 
gentlemen, that. this measure is submitted to the consider- 
ation of this Gommittee, under circumstances which im- 
part to it agreat weight of authority. That the sanction 
which the advicé and consent of the Senate have given to 
the. recommiendation of the Executive, is such, as almost, 
jf not entirely, to preclude us from inquiring into its expe- 
dieney: ‘The. gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. WEB- 
sreR) said, yesterday, that he did not consider this as.‘¢an 
open question.” 

_ In ordinary cases, it may be convenient and proper to 
act upon this rule of confidence in the Executive 3. but, 
surely, in all such cases, it would be considered as a mere 
yule of practice, and not at all Viable to sach a construc- 
tion as would amount to the surrender of the right, on the 
part of the House of Representatives, in all cases, to in- 

_ quire into the expediency.of any appropriation they were 
called upon to make. 

In a case so novel, and so vitally affecting the future 
condition of those States, itis equally the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive to submit his intentions, fully, to the popular 
branch of-the Legislature ; and their’s, to express their 
opinion with freedom, of the expediency or inexpediency 
of.the measure. And, if it were otherwise, I hold that 
the present proposition is before us under such circum- 
stances, as to divest it of all authority which it does not 
derive from its merits, independent of the source from 
which it emanates. 

What, Sir, are these circumstances ? The Senate, after 
a-full and protracted discussion of it, have given to it the 
equivocal sanction of twenty-four votes opposed to nine- 
teen. . Were all the votes in the majority given upon the 
merits of the question ? Let an honorable member of that 
body, who opposed the Mission, answer this question ; and 
Trefer to the debate in that branch of the Le ture, not 
for the purpose of getting the opinion of any individual, 
however distinguished, but for the ascertainment of a fact. 
We hear that member use the following language: “ The 
«© most important circumstance of all is, the determina- 
«tion of the President to commit himself to the accept- 
‘ance of this invitation, six days only before the meeting 

. & of Congress. Twill not believe, Sir, that the President 
s could. have desired to influence the Senate by such a 
‘proceeding, yet we do know that the idca of the em- 
sé harrassment to which he will be subjected, should the 
_  Senate-refuse to ratify his proceedings, constitutes the 

** leading reason with. many. gentlemen here, and the only 


| States in an exceedingly embarrassing dilemma. 


On this subject, I have only tovemark, that there appears 
to be no ground for any such complaint ; -as it seems ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that the fate. of the resolution on your 
table, will determine the fate of the appropriation. 

‘There prevails a great diversity. of opinion as to the ob- 
jects of this Congress. The treaty stipulations which 
have been made between Colombia and four of her sister 
Republics, confine its objects to a few topics of primary. 
interest, exclusively affecting the South American States 
who were formerly subject to. the Spanish yoke. The 
three Spanish American Ministers who have invited. the 
United States to send a deputy there, extend their views 
to other objects, not embraced in those stipulations ; and 
the President indulges himself in still greater latitude, as 
to the objects of ihe Congress, and declares, that the pur- 
poses of the meeting being “ somewhat indefinite, so far 
‘s from being an objection to it, is among the cogent rea- 
‘< sons for its adoption.” 

An honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Br- 
cHansy) who addressed the Committee a few days ago, 
seemed to think this Congress had placed the United 
They 

were to be committed if they went into it, and if they 
stood out, they were to subject themselves to inconvenis 
ences hardly less deplorable than an absolute surrender 
of our neutral character. And thus, apprehensive of mis- 
chief, from taking either side of the dilemma, he has con- 
verted his perplexity into a sufficient cause for the United 
States to send deputies there, for the purpose of inducing 
the South American Ministers to dissolve their meeting, 
and return to their homes, without accomplishing the obs 
jects which brought them together. Can the gentleman, 
be serious in this opinion? Does he call to mind the: 
length of time and the concert with which the South: 
American Republics have deliberated on this project? 
Worthy as Messrs. Anderson and Sergeant no doubt are,” 
of the confidence of the Executive, it is ascribing rather 
too much to their persuasive powers, to imagine that they 
could, so readily, by exerting them, induce these Repub- 
lics thus to relinquish and forego all the benefits they had: 
promised themselves from so long-cherished a design. 
It has been said, too, that the mere act of sending repre- 
sentatives to this Congress, cannot commit the neutrality 
| of this country. ‘This affirmation is founded.on the assump: 
ition that cither the Congress is not belligerent‘in its cha- 
| racter ; or that, if it be. so, the United States are uot; in 
their representation there, to beso far identified with it, 
ps to assume a belligerent aspect: | Now, Sir, what is the 
condition of these South American States?) Are they not 


«efficient one with several, for confirming the nomina- | engaged in open war against Spain? And do. not the 
6 tion.??* Fere we see a directand uncontradicted affirm. | treaties which have been laid on our tables point out thë 
ation that other considerations than the merits of the ques- | organization of means of resisting any attempt, on the part 
tion, entered into its decision, in the other branch of the | of Spain, or any Power in alhance with her, to bring them 
Legislature. Isay nothing to impugn the motives, or con- | back to their former condition of dependence, as the 
demn the conduct, of those who were thus actuated. It | principal object to be accomplished by this meeting ? In 
may be that they regarded themselves as standing in such | truth, the meeting has no other object but to consider of 
arelation to the Executive, that, after he had. signified the most advisable means for rendering their Confederacy 
-histacceptance of the invitation to attend the Congress, it | firmly cemented, and permanent im its duration. And if 


would not be competent for them te disappoint the expec- | 
o tations he bad: raised m those whe had extended it, by 
“withholding their consent. ; 

oe But we. süihd in a different relation to the Executive, 


Spain, with whom we are now on terms of friendship, 
| should take offence at the attitude we should assume at 
Panama, it would not be competent for us to say to her, 
in vindication of our conduct, that we took no part in any 


and the question having come beire us stript of all ex- | deliberations which imported hostility to her It could 
eous recommendation, we are called upon to Geter- | not be in the mouths of our deputies, to reply to any re- 
i tupon its nakedmerits. And if the measure pro- | monstrance against their presence in this Congress, to say 
posed: by the Committee of Foreign Relations, founded | thatthey belonged to the peace side of the Assembly, if 
- recommendation of the President, can be shown | the character of the Congress is to be ascertained, by the 
kpedient, I trust- this House will not hesitate to | character cf the topics they are to discuss, and those to- 

280. gery es ý pics are partly peaceful and partly belligerent; ‘the aggre- 
., Some-compiaint has been made, that this debate should | gate character must be determined’ by the predominance 
: (ave arisen oo a proposition. unconnected with the appro- | of the objects which shall engage their ‘attention. And 

priation bill providing for the expenses.of this Mission. | in point of importance to the ‘States.themselves, it is un. 


F 
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questionable: that the preparationof their just: means of! 
resistance to any-attempt/which may be made against their 
` independence constitutes: the manyand most imteresting 
-i subject for. their consultation. Every thing relating to 
~ this leading object: of their. meeting, will import. direct 
~postility to Spain.s-.and, | therefore, impress a belligerent. 
character on the Congresse <0. ii io aa 
-Jt has been said; by another gentleman from Pennsyb- 
“ wania, (Mr: Wour'rs) that now, since the South American | 
States have virtually achieved. their Independence, and 
wielded. their arms successfully against their oppressor, 
that. they: will bein danger of turning them against each 
other, and wasting their energiés.in intestine wars; that 
jtis-the invariable law of all. Confederacies, to be held to- 
gether by.a.sense of common.danger: from:without, and 
>that; as soon as this. exterior: pressure. is removed, the se- 
parate members become victims to exhausting dissension 
among themselves: The United States’ may, therefore, 
“pe-of incalculable advantage to these new. Republics, by 
giving them. timely admonition against this:evil, and turn- 
jog their resources in a different direction. The gentle- 
‘man has.greatly mistaken the office of our deputies there, 
if-he imagines that.on subjects likes these, they would be 
prepated to impart any-valuable lessons.. Before the new 
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‘cur, and-as ap-umpire and conciliator in their disputes 
t and differences”? e 
And a part of the sixth article stipulates, that ‘they ex- 

** pressly and. irrevocably. bind themselves not to accede + 
“to the demauds.of tribute or exactions, which the Spa- 
** nish Government may bring, for the loss of her ancient: . 
“ supremacy over these countries, or. any other nations- 

‘¢ whatever, in her name and stead, nor enter into. any 
« treaty with Spain, or any other nation, to the prejudice 
£ and diminution of this independence, maintaining, on all- 
& occasions, and in all places, their reciprocal interests, 
with the dignity and energy of nations free, independ- 
‘* ent, friendly, brotherly, and confederated.” =. 0o, 
These are the objects which these new Republics. pro- 
pose to accomplish by the Congress at. Panama. They 
are ofa charactér which confines their importance exclu- 
sively to the new Republics of this hemisphere, and:in 
which we.could not participate without embarrassing ther. 
deliberations. . . ~ j k : Pee 
What do the Spanish Ministers who have invited usto- 
be represented in the Congress say ?. Mr, Salazar enume- 
rates a great varicty of topics, of deep interest. to th 
whole civilized world, to. the accomplishment of. w 
the Congress at Panama may, or may not, contribut: 


States.could be: successfully warned against these: fatal | does not even say, that the important subjects to which he. 

tendencies, their advisers must be intimately acquainted | refers, are subjects which-his Government instructed him. 

with their character. They must understand their habits ; | to bring to the view of the United. States, but that they 

~ theistate of general intelligence among them; the pro- | are suggestions of his own mind, ‘ by way of example.” 

gress they have already. made in the various departments of} Mr. Obregon dwells upon the objects which, he says, 

` gelence and of the arts; and a great variety of other regui- | the late Administration regarded as of mutual and general 

: sites, before they could give any valuable advice as to the | interest to all the Governments on the American Conti 

exact form of Government they oughtto adopt. Forit!nent, After alluding to the message of Mr. Monroe, of 

i- could only be by directing their minds to the proper forms | December, 1823, and seeming to understand itas a pledge ` 

of Government by which their resources could be deve- | on the part of this Government, to make common causé. 

© doped, and. their. happiness secured, that the internal dis-| with the South American States, against any attempt 

> sensions, to. which: the gentleman: has.alluded, could. be | which might be made on their independence, he points. 

© prevented.: TEREI S oe, - `: |} tothe propriety and necessity of consulting, at.Panama,. 
< Great as isthe difference:between the views presented | as to the most advisable means of giving the greatest pos- 
by the South. American Ministers, ‘of this. Congress, and | sible effect to their joint resistance, eo 7oy 

o those expressed by their Government; and, widely'as the | Mr. Canas declares the objects of the Congress. to. 

. President differs from them both ; ‘Linsist that itis to the | topreserve the Territorial integrity of the parties to it, and. 

treaties between the parties themselves who gave birth to | ‘firmly. establish the absolute independence’ of each: of the 

this meeting,.and to them alone, that we ought to look, | ‘‘ American Republics.” on : pane 

` for the objects of the Congress at Panama. It is plain and obvious, then, that these gentlemen, in 

“All the treaties between Colombia, Chili, Peru, Mexico, | exhibiting their views of the topics which are to engage 

; and Guatemala, breathe the same spirit, and urge nearly | the attention of that Congress, do not confine themselves 

“identical language on this subject. I will not fatigue the | to those enumerated in the treaties. And the President, 

Cormmittee by reference to them all. If gentlemen will ; indulging himself in a wider range of conjecture, has pro- 


turn.to\the treaty between Colombia and Peru, they will 
find the.objects of this Congress disclosed, in the follow- 
} Ang language : 

£e First. To draw more closely the bonds which ought, 
«in future, to unite both States, and to remove any diffi- 
“culty which. may. present itself, and interrupt, in any 
"manner, their good correspondence ‘and harmony, an 
‘Assembly shall be formed, composed of two Plenipo- 


»)“ formalities, which, in-conformity to established usages, 
“ ought to be observed for the appointment of Ministers 
of equal class, near the Governments of foreign nations. 
s Second. ‘Both parties oblige themselves to. interpose 


| mised to himself the achievement of triumphs there in the 
| cause of humanity, which will constitute the proudest 
epoch ja the history of our race. But, Sir, when were 
i such brilliant prospects disclosed, and such anima 
paepes first conceived, by the President > Was 

time when the project was first made known: 
| Was it then that he found himself “unable. t 


1 to himself the wnfading glory with: whieh the United. 


* tentiaries for each party, in the terms, and with the same | “ States would go forth in the memory of future ages,” for ` 


| 


the part they were to act IN THE GREAT ASSEMBLY OF Ree- i 

puntics? Lethim answer for himself: 00 > se ae 
In a letter addressed to. our. Minister at Buenos Ayres. 

in May, 1823, in speaking’of this very project, Mr. Adamis, 


erate 


< their good offices with the Governments of the other i then Secretary of State, usés the following language: 
“States of America formerly Spanish, to.énter into this |<" Intimations,” says he; “of tue same design, {the fornia, 
_. “compact of perpetual- union, league, and confederation. | * tion of a Congress, whose object was to settle a general 

-“ Third. As soon as this great and important object i * system of American:policy in relation to Europes]have» 
has been attained, a General Assembly of the Americar |‘ been. given to Mte- Fod, at Bogota. It will-be time. oc 
<“ States shall be convened; composed of their Plenipotén- | « for this Government to deliberate concerning it when it 
i tiaries, with the charge of. cementing, in a manner the | shall be presented in a more definite and specific form. 
“ most solid, and of establishing the intimate: relations| ‘* At present, it indicates more distinctly a purpose on the 
“which ought to exist between all and every one of them, | *_part of the Colombian Republic, to-assume a leading 
«abd who may serve as.a council in the. great conflicts, |‘ character in: this hemisphere, than any practicable 6b: 
| “as. rallying point in the commen dangers, as a faithful | ** jects. of utility which can be. discovered- by. us. 
# Interpreter of their public treaties, when difficulties oc- +t“ relation to Europe; there is perceived. tobe on 
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.*€ object in which the interests and wishes of the United 
#6 States can be the same as those of the Southern Ameri- 
*« can nations ; and thatis, that they should all be govern- 
sted by Republican: institutions, politically and commer- 
* cially independent of Europe. To any Confederation 
“for that end, the United States would yield their ap- 
«s probation and cordial good wishes. If more should be 
‘asked of-them, the proposition will be received and 
st considered ina friendly spirit, and with a due sense of 
44its importance.” This letter can be regarded in no 
other light than a refusal to participate in such a Congress, 
having for its objects those enumerated by the President 
in his message to the House of Representatives. Itis em- 
braced in as plain and distinct terms as the rules of diplo- 
matic courtesy would allow. This was the first, and, in 
my estimation, the correct view, which the Executive took 
of the Congress in question: Tris view, too, remained 
perfectly the same, and unchanged, so far as we can dis- 
cover from the documents before us, until November last. 
Then, it seems, a very sudden and extraordinary revolu- 
tion took place in his opinion. It seems, until then, he 
had insisted that the objects to which the attention of the 
Congress should be directed, the form and substance of 
the powers with which the Ministers should be invested, 
the mode of organization and of action which were to be 
adopted, should all be distinctly made known as a condi- 
tion precedent to the determination which the President 
should form on the subject. But Mr. Clay, on the 30th 
of November last, informs Mr. Obregon that the President 
had determined to waive these preliminary points, and, 
for the purpose of proving, beyond all question, “< the sen- 
«c sibility of the United States to whatever concerns the pros- 

‘u perity of the American hemisphere,” to accept, “at once, gi 
the invitation to attend the Congress at Panama. I regret 
that the President has not thought proper to explain to 
the House, in his message, the reasons which induced him 
to relinquish those preliminary points, which were so rea- 
sonable in themselves, and evinced so commendable a} 
caution on his part. 

The President declares, in the opening of his message, 
that “the first and greatest inducement” which operated 
upon him for accepting this invitation, was, to meet, in a} 
spirit of kindness and friendship, an overture made in the | 
game spirit by three sister Republics. From this amiable | 
and laudable feeling of the Executive, no one can dissent. ; 
But, Sir, how will you be surprised to hear him, almost in. 
the next breath, declare, that objects of the highest impor- | 
tance, not only to the future welfare of the whole human : 
race, but bearing directly upon the special inleresis of this 
Dion, will enguge the deliberations of the Congress of Pa- 
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entertained but that we owe the invitation we have re: 
ceived to send Ministers ‘to: Panama, to nothing else. 

But for this declaration, we should have been spared this 

long debate in both branches of Congress. And we are 

now to be called upon at Panama to. test our sincerity, 

and to consult on the best means of making effectual the 

guarantee into which the South American States believe 

we hare entered. Let me ask gentlemen. who believe 

that such a pledge has been given, if they are determined 

to maintain it at all hazards? They hesitate—and well’ 
they may : for the consequences to which such a bold 

and reckless undertaking might lead, may well induce 

them to pause. The question with them, then, is, shall 
the Government at once assume its proper attitude, or 
go on still further in this dangerous and ruinous course, 
and then halt in its fatal career to consider of the best 
means for extricating itself? 

If we consult the evidence before us, we have a right 
to conclude, as well from the terms which stipulate for the 
convention of this Congress, as from the offices which it is 
intended to subserve, that the Congress to be assembled 
at Panama, is to be a permanent body. Whether it is 
contemplated to be constantly in session, does not appear. 
But, Sir, associations of this character are incompatible 
with the genius of our People, or the structure of our 
Government. 

Jongresses of independent Powers, meeting in times of 
profound peace, to concert political measures, have lately 
come into fashion. - We have heard of councils of Bishops, 
and other ecclesiastical magistrates, meeting in former 
times to regulate the concerns of the church. | And so in- 
timately blended, in those days, were the affairs of church 
and state, that those reverend fathers extended their guar- 
dian care, in some instances, to political concerns. In 
later times, we have beheld the Powers of Europe, after 
having drenched the continent with blood, and wearied 
themselves in the work of devastation, meeting for the 
purpose of a general pacification, and restoring quiet to 
the world. Sometimes, at such meetings, they Aave stipu- 
lated arrangements for the preservation of the balance of 
power on the continent. Butit was not until our day, that 
Kings and Emperors found themselves under the necessi- 
ty of confederating together, and opposing their united 
counsels to the progress of free principles and systems of 
self-government. The disastrous light which the French 
Revolution shed upon the fetters which bound the Peo- 
ple, while it inspired them with the hopes of release, 
struck a panic into their masters, 

“ With fear of change perplexing monarchs.” 
They saw, with alarm and consternation, the instability 
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aane a E adet om we : pcre ‘ mee ee | of their thrones. They looked around upon each other, 
J e i P Ph Fthe subst: es the shs | in this crisis, for the means of defending themselves against 
quette? Can such a sacrifice of the substance to the sha-| 4 danger which threatened them all alike. And in this 


dow be seriously defended ? 

But, Sir, itis worthy of our inquiry to ascertain, since, | 
at the first conception of this project, such respectful de- | 
ference was to be paid to the United States, as the eldest 
jn the family of American Republics, why they never re- 
ceived their invitation until within a few days of the time | 
appointed for the mecting of the Congress. 1 think the | 
recent history of this country furnishes an explanation of 
this tardiness'on the part of our inviting neighbors. The 
declaration of Mr. Monroe to Congress, in December, 
1823, about which so much has been said, in the mean 

“ime made its appearance. Tt contained what, it seems, 
the South American Republics (at ‘east some, if not all, 
~cofthem) regarded as apledge on the part of this Govern. 
Inen, to make common.cause with them against any at- 
“gempt which might afterwards be made against their in- 
<> dependence and this interpretation of that message seemis 
< ot be sanctioned by our own Minister at Mexico. With- 
sjt pretending to'say, or know, what the exact meaning 
of that declaration was, I think -yéry little doubt <an be | 


absolute and uncompromising necessity which threatened 
the extinction of thrones and crowns, we are to look for 
the origin of the late political Congresses of Europe. And 
are we under any necessity of imitating tbeir example ? 
Are not our institutions a sufficient guarantee for the devo- 
tion of the People to them, and that they will stand by 
them in every emergency, and pour out their blood in 
their defence ? 
The structure of our Government forbids the imitation 
of suchan example. The Powers of Europe, who were 
represented at the Congresses of Vienna, Troppau, and 
Laybach, had no Senates to consult, for the ratification of 
any treaty into which they might enter. No. popular as- 
semblies, who were the exact mirrors of a Péople, peace- 
ful in their habits, peaceful in their policy, and peaceful in 
every thing which entered into the formation of their char- 
acter, interposed themselves to the execution of any 
scheme, either for the security or the aggrandizement of 
the crown. Their will was the law of their dominions. 
They had unbounded control over the finances and milis 
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‘ary forces: withitt their: ‘Territories... They. were, there- 
pa enabled.strictly-and promptly. to perform. whatever 


Governments. strictly -monarchical in. their formation. 


<- They. furnish: facilities for -the-execution of great designs, 
“inwhich the parties to.them have a common interest. 


f°. But do they. bear the same relation. to Governments li- 
“mited: like ours ?.:The gentleman. from Delaware (Mr, 
‘McLawn) has well said, that the proclamation of neutrality 

` ised: by’ General, W.sarnaron, in 1793, was not the ori- 
cgin or the cause. of the wise neutral policy which this Go- 


yernment has, .¢ver since that period, purstied. This po- 


: icy, was pointed out no less by our physical situation than 


j 
J 


: ofthe Executive, 
of such foreign P 
ogy Then-the President, must approve, and afterwards 
> submit it to the advice. and consent of the Senate; and. if 
| dt should pass through all these ordeals, then comes the 
` House of Representatives, invested with the corrective 
"; power of defeating all these previous arrangements, made 
- by the other Departments of the Government. 
} der such circumstances, can it be wise in this Government 
_ fo become a party to arrangements of such an extensive 
; and:doabtful character ? 


i dates: 
} Mental to: the interest. or honor of the country, it will be 
© the duty of the Senate, 
confidence; 
> stances of this sort may be-expected to arise, 
e shall sọ often recur, 


P tlemen shut their 


} fame, and every thing which is left, in the 


Lp eessity. 


n; M@ganization of our institutions—the cond 


~. quivocally supported by public. opinion 


by the-form of our Government... Sir, in relation to fo- 
reign Powers, what are the requisites-to give sanction and 


_ effect to atreaty formed by this Government ? First, the 


Representative of the-Government, standing in the place 
must stipulate with the Representative 
ower, concerning the point in controver- 


And, un- 


If this 
of gur Government hereafter, 
howilly it will assort with the future progress of its Ad- 
ministration? . If you enter into arrangements with two 
or more foreign Powers, the assurances which accompany, 
and, perhaps, create the stipulation in its inchoate state, 


should become the policy 
do not gentlemen perceive 


i beget'a confidence: onthe part of those interested in it, 


which it would be unwise-on our part, .afterwards, to vio- 


But if the stipulation: be wrong in. itself, or detri- 


notwithstanding such violation of 
to ‘withhold their sanction. Repeated in- 
And if they 
and be so decided as to shake the 
confidence of foreign nations in our public faith, can gen- 
eyes to the consequences which may 
cast a stain of so foul a sort on the honor of their country? 

Public faith is an ingredient in the intercourse of na- 
tions, which cannot be too watchfully guarded. Like the 
honor of an individual in private life, when once tarnished, 
a life-time afterwards spent in the most exemplary and 


; . yirtuous-manner, will hardly suffice to wash away the 


stain... Strike this jewel from the escutcheon of your fair 
eyes of foreign 


mations, becomes dim- and worthless; without it, your 


_ tame will become “a scoff and bye-word among the na- 


tions of the earth? It ought, therefore, always to be 
the aim of this Government to become a party to conyen- 
Hons and. manifestoes with other Powers only in such cases 
4 are pointed out by the-plainest and most pressing ne- 

The characterof the People of this couptry—the 
policy which the Government has heretofore pursued—the 
ition and pros- 
all unite in warn- 


pects of the South American States 


ing the United States to heware of any political connex- 
in with the new Repu 


blics of the South. 

And, Sir, if the expediency of our representation in this 
Congress were more apparent than it is, would it be po- 
litice in this Government to send its Ministers there so 
as the history of 
h they would go thcre? Under such 
Grcumstances, they would meet there with a cold recep- 
tion. ‘Their usefylness, if, under any aspect of affairs, 
they could exert any, would be greatly diminished by the 


is Measure assures us 
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engagements they:took-upon.themselves... Congresses, of |’ 
ae the description that proposed to, be held.at Panama, are, 
= therefore,-suitable and:conveniént engines in the hands of. 


‘ness, the nation has kept 


suspicion, that they. were there unsupported by, if not in 
Opposition to, the: popular branch of their Government: 

But, Sir, we have Ministers residing already at most of 
the Courts whose Governments are to be represented. at 
Panama. They can accomplish, in the ordinary way. of 
separate negotiation, all the objects which are important 
to the United States. It isin vain to speculate upon the 
“harmonious and systematic” manner in which objects 
could be attained, when all the Repubhcs of this Continent 
were represented, each having its own separate and con- 
trarient interests to reconċile and preserve. Indeed, Sir, 
the very fact that so many and such opposite interests 
shall be pressing upon the members of this Congress, and 
demanding their share in the deliberations of the Repre- 
sentatives of eight or ten distinct, independent Powers, 
so far from promising a successful result, seems to me te 
present such embarrassment and difficulty as would for- 
ever defeat sucha result. Some gentlemen, who have 
spoken in this debate, scem to imagine, that there were 
no other means by which the United States could enterin- 
toany commercial arrangements, or any other stipulations A 
of 2 mutually beneficial sort to the Governments concern- 
ed, except by our representation at Panama ; that this 
Congress furnished an opportunity, tempting as it was 
fleeting, to obtain all the advantages which we could de- 
sire in our futuze intercourse with the South American 

States ; and that the refusal of this country to send Repre- 
sentatives there, would be an act bordering upon infatua- 
tion! Sech gentlemen suffer the ardor of their feelings 
to disturb the correct decision of their judgment of the 
character of this Congress, and of the attitude occupied 
at this time, by this country, in relation to these Southern 
Republics. We have already entered into friendly and 
commercial treaties with many of them, and the door is 
still open to the formation of others on the same terms. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to have expressed my 
views on some of the topics which the President haa in- 
troduced in his message, as connected with this mission 5 
but as other gentlemen have substantially expressed them, 
and ina manner better than-I could do myself, and as I 
perceive the impatience of the committee, I shall forego 
my original purpose, and content myself: by asking the - 
friends of this mission, in conclusion, what are the impor. 
tant benefits they promise themselves and the country by 
this experiment? Has the pacific and neutral policy 
which the Government has heretofore pursued, resulted 
in consequences which haye brought us into disgrace with 
foreign nations, and destroyed the confidence of our own 
People in the value and permanency of our institutions ? 
Has it been the malignant star which has shed its blight- 
ing influence on our happiness and prosperity at home, 
and the renown which, but for it, we might ‘have enjoyed 
among the nations of the earth ? Very far otherwise: has 
been the history of this policy. In the short period. of 
forty years, we have risen, under ite guidance, from the 
subordinate condition of colonies to a high and respecta. - 
ble rank among the nations of the civilized world, The 
confidence which exists every where in the wisdom and 
stability of cur institutions, has strengthened the arm of 
industry and stimulated the spirit of enterprise, While 
the husbandman at home has grown rich by the caltiva. 
tion of the soil, the adventurous merchant, sustained by 
our wise commercial regulations, has pushed. his enter. 
prise to every quarter of the carth. The most distant 
seas have borne testimony to his successful perseverance, 
and the most unauspicious latitudes haye not been able to 
repress his intrepidity. 

With the growth of individual wealth and 
anequalpace. Our finances are 
flourishing beyond example. Our great defensive opera» 
tions, which every independent nation ought to complete 
in time of peace, are progressing under the most flatters 


private happi- 


| ing auspices. Qur internal resources are Gaily develop- 
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‘ing themselves in a regularly increasing degree. Our po- 
pulation is increasing ‘more rapidly than that of any other 
nation in the world. -The mechanic arts, as if stimulated 
by some new impulse in this new world, have, of late 
“years, in this country, been turned to new and multiplied 
‘purposes of utility, and widened the sphere of human en- 
JjJoyment. “In one word, we are happy and prosperous at 
home, andrespected abroad. These are the fruits of a 
istrict neutral policy ; and so highly valued are they, and 
so justly appreciated, by the American People, that I am 
greatly mistaken if they are willing to embark in any po- 
dicy which even looks like putting it to hazard : for, if the 
‘Government once, inthe slightest degree, depart from 
this policy, no matter how unimportant it may be imagin- 
edat the time, the return to its former track will be found 
to be extremely difficult. I know that gentlemen who 
advocate this mission, proféss great devotion to the neu- 
tral policy which the Government has heretofore pursued, 
and declare their intention still to adliere to it. Those 
who oppose it, they say, are unnecessarily alarmed, and 
put themselves in the attitude of warring against shadows. 
‘All that I can say to such an intimation is, that, if the mis- 
sion shall finally receive the sanction of this House, it is 
my most sincere and ardent desire that the anticipations 
of its friends may be realized, and that all the apprehen- 
sions of danger which are entertained of it, may prove il- 
lusory. 
Mr. WEEMS addressed the Committee as follows : 

_ Mr. Cnasmmas : The circumstances under which I take | 
the floor at this late hour of the day, (two-thirds of our! 
seats vacated, and so little attention paid by most of the | 


well as I can—It will take but a short tirne; and I am the 
more willing to do this, Sir, from having determined, 
unlike the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, to 
take the documents as the ground work, the proof of 

my arguments. I cannot consent, with that gentleman, — 
to “throw that to the boys” that has cost, do doubt, 
much feéling, saying nothing about money: I cannot so 
far consent to insult the dignity of this House, that cali- 
ed for these documents, (before I had a seat here) or 
the feelings of the honorable Chief Magistrate of the na- 
tion, who has condescended to send them to us. No, Sir, 
I have read them over and over again, a labor necessary 
to be encountered, to prevent being confounded, rather 
than edified. So voluminous are the documents, Sir, 
that it requires more than ordinary resolution to meet 
this requisition. Neither have I taken a scrap here and 
another there, by way of converting sense into nonsense, 
but I baye endeavored to illustrate my text by the con- 
text, as} do when I take up my bible, so as to bring my 
own mind, at least, to a fair and’ just conclusion upon the 
subject now under consideration, to wit: On the reso. 
lutions offered by the honorable member from Dela- 
ware, declaratory of the opinion of the People of these 
United States, made through this House, the Consti- 
tutional organ through which their will and wish is at 
all times peaceably, but determinately to be expressed, 
relative to the contemplated mission to the Congress of - 
the South American States to be convened at Panama ` 
a subject as new in its character, as it is uncertain, if 
not dark and mysterious in its of jects—certa ily, Sir, 
unprecedented as to the course which the Executive 


remaining few as to compel the gentleman who has just | has been prevailed on to pursue, to cary it into eflcet 5 


preceded me, to take his seat, avowedly on that ac-l thereby rendering it the more necessary for 


count, before he had offered for our consideration any 
thing like all the views he had himself taken of the sub- 
ject) must naturally produce embarrassment, so much 
with me, that I would not have attempted, at this time, 
to attract the attention even of those who may, from po- 
Jiteness, be induced to afford me their attention, were it 


- not that I feel unwilling that my honorable friend from 


Delaware, who introduced the resolution now under dis- 
cussion, should be forced, at so late an hour, (a little ear- 
lier than the usual hour of adjournment) to commence 
his rejoinder, and thereby be compelled to deliver a bro- 
-ken Speech, (part to-day and the residue to-morrow) a 
death blow to what otherwise, I am induced to believe, 
will carry conviction home to the most obstinate minds. 
Finding no- other person disposed, under such appalling 


circumstances, to come forward, I rise to offer some of 


the Repre- 
sentatives of the People to interchange freely and friend. 
ly their sentiments, if not for the purpose, principally, 
of convincing those they represent, that they have 
faithfully and impartially discharged their duty. 4 think 
it might be done measureably with that view, yet, cer- 
tainly it might, fer obtaining a more immediate and not 
_less desirable object, viz : The united vote, if possible, 
‘on what shall finally be done “by this House towards 
‘carrying into effect what I believe to. be of vital im- 
| portance, one way or the other, to this nation; more 
‘so than any other. subject that ever occupied this or 
any previous Congress of. this country, since the adop- 
ition of our present Constitution—a- subject which will 
| produce. (if only half the advantages contemplated 
some gentlemen are obtained) more prosperity and 
‘curity to our institutions, to: ourselves, and our po: 


{ Ci 
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the reasons that will influence my vote, and I the more j rity, than any other that could be devised ; whereas, on 
readily do so now, as I consider jt a clear saving of so | the other hand, if other gentlemen’s fears, equally ene 
much time ; indeed, Sir, if it were not that I have so late- | titled to consideration, are only half realized, nothing 


ly taken my seat here, I would, I believe, attempt to set 
a precedent that would, if adopted, save a great deal of 
time that is now wasted im speech-making, as well as a 
considerable sum of money to the Treasury, saying noth- 
ing about the additional business that might be got 
through with in half the time we are kept here. It 
would be this, Sir; that each gentleman should write his 
Speech, as T have now done, (and for the first time in 
my. life, on any subject orin any place,} and then get 
upon this floor and state to the House which side of the 
question he means to support, and hand over his speech 


-to.some one of the Stenographcrs—this, certainly, Sir, 


would be much more correct, and a fairer way of deal- 


ingsthan the mode: now practised, to wit : that of mak- 


mg along speech here, and-then writing one, even three 
times longer, for the press, containing almost every thing 
but: what was in the speech as.delivered on this. floor. 
Gentlemen: would appear, ‘then, indeed, as replying to 
each other—but; ‘as I have-already observed, I have not 
had the-honor of a: seat here long. enough=to authorize 


such an attempt; 1 will, therefore, read my speech as 


but discomfiture and disgrace, ruinous to our peacefiÑ 
relations abroad, and our still more happy union and 
prosperity at home. I do, therefore, hope I sheil be 
excused for attempting to enlist the attention of this 
honorable Committee for a short time, whilst J endea 
vor, in my own way, but in as condensed a manner a3 
possible, to present to them the view which L have tak- 
en of this subject. “A Paul may plant, and an Apollos 
may water, but God must give the increase.” It is there. 
fore my purpose to attempt a discharge, faithhuly and 
fearlessly, of my duty, leaving the result to him unto 
whom it thus properly belongeth. 

The President, in his message to the Senate, has stat- 
ed, that “the Governments of the Republics of Colom- 
“ bia, of Mexico, and of Central America, had, several- 
“ly, invited the Government of the United States to be 
* represented at the Congress of “American nations, to 
“ be assembled at Panama, to deliberate upon ‘subjects 
“ of peculiar concernment to this hemisphere, and that 
‘© this invitation had been accepted.” And goes onto 
state, thats ‘* Although this. measure was deemed to bs 


mpetency of the: Execu- | 
‘oper tö take any step 30 it, 
sé Before’ ascertaining. th opinion of its expediency 
will concur with that of both branches of the Legisla- 
“ture; first, by the decision öf the: Senate upon: the no- 
« tinations to be laid- befere them ; ‘and, ‘secondly, by 
# the sanction ‘of ‘both: Houses. to the appropriations, 
«without which it’ cannot be carried into~ effect.” I 
_ will pause, here, Sir, for a moment, to ask gentlemen, 
' Who appear such warm: supporters of Executive. recom- 
itiendations as to justify, in: their opinion, the charge- (I 
will not say ‘charitably, but illiberally) extended .to those, 
‘whovare sufficiently independent to think for'themselves, 
of being a factious opposition to the-Administration— 
what, Mr. Chairman; I will ask, was the Chief Magis- 
““trite’s inducement, thus to have expressed himself?” I 
will undertake to answer the question, sincerely and ho- 
nestly, as T believe in my conscience. > Knowing,-as Mr. 
Adams does, and no man knows better, the powerful ef- 
fect of usage, that, in’ many cases, it arnounts to law, he 
tonceived it to be- his duty; (L mean to himself, Sir,) to 
remind ‘the Representatives of the People that we still 
possess the power (uninterrupted usage, if you please, 
to the contrary, notwithstanding,) of granting or not. the 
appropriation called for; and fecling, certainly, as he 
must, the vevy great doubts that do exist as to the ad- 
'.¥antages contemplated, to result from this, to say the 
' most you can for it, doubtful project, he unquestionably 
intended it, as has been very properly advanced by the 
‘Honorable mover of the resolutions now under debate, 
fo. draw from this House a fair and candid expression of 
their opinion; and 1 verily believe, Sir, the President 
ill feel’ himself greatly relieved, hereafter, by the pas- 
re of these resolutions; which opinion would induce 
me, feeling not-otherwise:than friendly disposed to the 
Administration, if Thad no’ other reason, to vote for the 
amendments: I would ask another question, Sir: What, 
short of discomfiture’to the President’s feelings, if not 
disgrace to the country, will be the issue, if, on the arri- 
< val of the Representatives to this Congress at Panama, 
from these United States, instructed, as the opponents to, 
the amendments: profess to believe the President now 
«Stands pledged to the nation they shall be, the Repre- 
_ sentatives from the South American States shall reject 
them, upon the ground that the Ministers have not come 
there with such expressed instructions in their creden- 
tials, as had been previously represented as indispensably 
necessary, by all three of the South American States. 
My. Obregon, in his letter to Mr. Clay, dated at Wash- 
ington, on the Sd of November, 1825, states, (what the 
other Ministers all state) ‘The underwritten Minister 
s Plenipotentiary has the honor of informing the honor- 
“able Secretary of State, that he has communicated to 
‘his Government the conversations which occurred be- 

“ tween them on bis making known to him the determina- 

* tion of the Governments of Colombia and Mexico to form 
“a Congress of Representatives from the new States of 
‘the Continent, who, to-that end, had been invited, in 
“which were to be discussed: subjects of general inter- 
tt èst to'all the American Powers, as well as those which 
“might be particularly suggested by the existence and 

- actual position of the new Powers, and inthe meeting 
“ of which it was thought proper, by the Government of 
‘the subscriber, that the United States of America, by 
‘© means of their Commissioners, should constitute and 
“ takë part, as being so much interested in the first and 
“principal subject upon which the Congress would be 
“engaged. In consequetice of which, being informed 
e of the concurrence of this Government, in the idea of 

“ discussing the first point in a Congress, as was desired, 

se and that it would send Representatives to it, under 

i condition that the neutrality in which it stood towards 
t Spain should not be violated, and that it should be in-! 
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tive, T have 


¢-vited thereto by.the Republics of Mexico and Colom- 
‘Ehia, -who should, moreover, signify the affairs with 
** which it was to be occupied, to pro:note its object, and 
* the necessary uniformity of credentials or authorization 
* of the respective Representatives, the President:of the: 
s< United States of Mexico ‘has charged and commission- 
s ed anew the underwritten to make the invitation, and 
*<to point out the affairs as stated.” Now, Sir, what do 
we.find here set forth? Why, that this Mexican Minis- 
ter, ina conversation with the Secretary of State, last 
Spring, mentioned the interition’ef the South. American 
States to-hold a Congress at Panama::. That” is, that 
Mexico and\Golombia had so determined, and had in- 
vited the new States to join them, and that his Govern, 
ment thought the:United States ought to constitute and 
take part, on being informed of the. concurrence of this 
Government upon tlie conditions as recited. Here, Mr. 
Chairman, we have the whole secret of this warm and 
very earnest ‘invitation, now contended for as coming . 
from the three South American States, reduced to a mors 
tifying fact, that the invitation came from Mr. Clay. We 
find, ina very few days after this, Mr. Clay informs Mr. 
Obregon of the concurrence of our Government with 
the plan, and that we would send Representatives on cet- 
tain conditions, enjoined, as Mr. Clay states, by the Pre- 
sident. The words of Mr. Clay are : ‘I stated to you, 
“s by the directions of the President, that it appeared ‘to 
«s him to be necessary, before the assembling of such a 
** Congress, to settle between the different Powers to be 
«represented, several preliminary points, such as the 
te subjects to which the attention of Congress should 
“ be directed, the substance and form of the powers to 
“be given to the respective Representatives, and the 
« mode of organizing the Congress : that, if these points 
* should be satisfactorily arranged, the President would 
“ be disposed to accept, in behalf of the United States, 
“ the invitation with which you were provisionally charg- 
s ed.” Now; Sir, here we have the wise and prudent 
caution that was to have been looked for from Mr. Adams. 
But, Sir, Mr. Adams isa man, liable, like others, to be 
led away, by degrees, into error and mistake : so,“ in 
this business, Mr. Clay and himself had, before this, be- 
come violently in love with each other—each, no doubt, 
loving himself most—and, agreeably to an old adage; 
we not only see that, when friends fall out they become 
the most bitter enemies, but, in the same ratio, when 
bitter enemies become friends, they are apt to become 
equally violent ; very warm and fast friends. So much 
so is ıt with Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, that the latter, al- < 
though created by the former, has, by his strong anà- 
powerful eloquence, gained an ascendancy, it. would 
seem, over him. Mr. Chairman, whilst at this point, 
allow me to give my political creed, although’ I ‘detest 
creeds and confessions every where; yet, Sm, it’has be- 
come so fashionable here that I must give into it, al- 
though by no means a fashionable man. I consent the 
more readily, however, to do this, as mine is a very short 
one. When, as a private citizen, Iwas last constitution- 
ally called on to vote for two Electors of President and 
Vice President, I certainly did not vote for those offering, 
who had declared in favor of Mr Adams. 1 considered. 
it was time we should select our President from the body 
of the People. {felt unwilling any longer to continue 
the practice, so long in use, of taking the Secretary of 
tate, lest it would, at last, by usage, become law ; and 
thus a legitimate claim to the Presidency be set up by 
that officer, who is only a creature of the President, se- 
lected by him as Secretary of State, and not by the Peas 
ple—therefore, it was worse than folly to call a President, 
so made, the President of the People, when the Péople 
did not select him; when he was not their choice ; but, 
in reality, the President elect, so soon as appointed. by 
the President his Secretary. When the People have 
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«¢ of them shall lend its co-operation.: for, otherwise,.re- 
e sistance would operate but partially, andina manner, 
© much less certain and effective. “Fhe opposition to co- 
*¢ Ionization in America, by tht European Powers, will 
“be another of the questions which may be discussed, 
*‘ and which is in like predicament with the foregoing. 
« After these two principal subjects, the Representatives 
*¢ of the United States of America may be occupied up- 


been. thus deprived of the right of choosing who they 
would vote for, I would not, as one of them, give a brass 
farthing for the trouble of going miles to the polls to 
vote for the choice.of a few dictators of the country. 
Nay, Sir, the President elects his successor. now, when 
he selects his Secretary of State. This has been the 
case, in fact, ever since the election of Mr. Jefferson. 
Í thought it-time to put a stop to it, or for the People 
at oncé to bé allowed to elect the Secretary of State, 
with an eye single to his succeeding to the Presiden- 
cy, after a diplomatic. education of eight years—if, in- 
deed, suéh an education was to be considered indis- 
‘pensable. But as I did not, by any means, think it was, 
I preferred lending my aid in abolishing this abhorrent, 
because uninterrupted usage, of taking the Secretary of 
State, and no one else. 1, therefore, gave my vote to 
those Electors in favor of General Andrew Jackson—a 
man, if not as much of a diplomatist as Mr. Adams, yet 
sufficiently so; and, what was much better, we knew 
him to be friend and patriot, not intending to say that 
Mr. Adams is not one. Sir, next to the immortal Wash- 
ington, Jackson has been made, under God, the politi- 
cal saviour of his country. But he was not elected, 
although he received a much greater number of votes 
. than either of the other candidates. Yet he did not 
receive the number required by the Constitution. The 
three highest, therefore, on the list, came here, and the 
present incumbent, Mr. Adams, was elected by Con- 
tess; he, therefore, became constitutionally the Pre- 
ent of the United States. As such, I respect him—as 
such, I hold it my duty, as one of the Representatives of 
the People, to afford him every assistance in my power, 
to meet, with honor to himself and advantage to our 
country, every particle of that high responsibility which 
he holds and stands bound to redeem. In a word, to act 
towards him, as I would bave him act towards myself, 
were we to change situations. Consequently, I shall con- 
tinue to vote, as I have done, for every measure called 
for, that I do not, in my conscience, believe dangerous 
or injurious to my country. Further than this, had the 
man of my choice been elected, I would not go. After 
this candid, honest confession of my faith, Sa, I hope no 
man, here or elsewhere, will charge me with faction ; if 
he does, I will response miscreant to the assertion, or to 
the thought, if I could come at it. Ihave other duties, 
also, to attend to, which t must and will be equally ho- 
nest in the discharge of; and, should any thing that I 
may şay on this floor, now, or at any other time, be felt 
or received unpleasantly, E would have all remember that 
Yintend not to make a wound unnecessarily any where ; | ple’s money, becomes the agents of those who have to 
but, when it be necessary, for the good of my country, | pay it into the Treasury, as the honest, hard-working 
the safety of our rights, or the liberty of the People, I| People of this country do. Matters of this sort once me- 


saal Ro regard the length, the depth, or width, of such | rited the attention of the People. They once, in former 
wound. 


I will now, Mr. Chairman, return to Mr. Obregon’s let-| ten still to do so. 
ter. om gocs on to state—“ The Government of the sub- But, sir, to return : The President intends no such re- 
1 and er ae supposed, or desired, that the United | stricted instructions. He has been drawn off, as I before 
vs e5 o ‘ merica would take part in the Congress | stated, by the eloquent Secretary of State, from his natu- 
in out io be held, in other matters than those which, | ral caution—I will add, prudence. He has been induced 
‘ftom their nature and importance, the late Adminis- | to abandon the first prudent stand he made : the condi- 
ss panon pointed out and characterised as being of ge-j tions on which, and not without, the Secretary informed 
= P interest to the Continent ; for which reason, one | Mr. Obregon, the Mexican Minister, last Spring, Mr. 
a g e su ject which will occupy the attention of the | Adams would send Commissioners to Panama; and now, 
es oe will be, the resistance or opposition to the | although the conditions are not met, we find the mission 
ș interference of any neutral nation in the question and | musi still go on: and what does Mr. Clay, this all-power- 
“war of independence between the new Powers of the | ful Secretary, say to Mr. Obregon, on the 30th of Novem- 
A Continent and Spain. Fhe Government of the under-| ber last? Hear it, sir; it speaks best for itself- It is this : 
H signed appronends;, thats as the Fowers of America | ** In your note, there is not recognized so exacta com- 
ae raga as $ retenes, it behooves them to dis- | “ pliance with the conditions on which- the President ex- 
ir force that the. o erne that resistance all possible | ‘* pressed his willingness that the United: States should 
Sed : > id the e Y may e met, if it cannot be avoid-| ‘ be represented at Paama, as could have been desired. 
Sig. bya e only means of accomplishing this objecti ‘* It would have been better, perhaps, if there had been 
“18, by a preyjous concert as to the mode in which each} ‘a full understanding between all the American Powers.. 


«c may give rise, and which it is not easy to point out or 
« enumerate, for which the Government of the United 
€ States of: Mexico will give instructions and ample pow- 
* ers to its Commissioners, and it trusts that those from 
« other Powers may have the same.” Here, Sir, we see 
the true cause why some of the friends to this appropri- 
ation object to the amendments offered. If adopted, 
they will, measurably, restrict (or add to the Executive 
responsibility, if disregarded, ) those ample powers which 
Mr. Obregon expects the other Powers, as well as Mexi- 
co, will give to their Commissioners, and without which 
Ido humbly believe, our Commissioners will be indig- 
nantly rejected—at Jedst it is a fair inference to draw, un- 
less the South Americans are in reality so stupified as to 
wish, above every other consideration, useful or honora- 


instract them how best to manage their own concerns, 
as the gentleman from Kentucky, who addressed the 
House two days ago, stated to be the great object of 
this, as I fear, visionary mission or crusade. ‘That honor- 
able gentleman may, as probably he does, know snore 
of the heterogeneous mass of South America than I do; 
yet, Sir, I believe he has greatly mistaken their charac- 
ter; they are not so stupid as he would believe them. 


sion profess to believe he will, sending them without 


as a sine qua non, the sending of them, I fear, will 
eventuate in a loss of character, (which 1 consider no 
trifling loss, however small the proportion, to any coun- 
try) and also of the cost. But forty thousand dollars, 
now, in this our day, Sir, is considered nothing, al- 
though I do remember when an attempt to waste even 
that sum of the public money was thought worthy of 
some consideration, and may be of importance now. 
Indeed, I fear another year will find us differently si- 
tuated—our ‘Treasury not as rich, perhaps, as at pre- 
sent—at all events, Sir, a liberal, but, at the same time, 
economical attention to the disbursement of the. Peo- 


«on others, to which the existence of the new States 


If Yam right, Sir, and the President instructs his Com- © 
missioners as the warm, enthusiastic friends of this mis- ` 


days, looked to such things—would they had not forgot- 


ble, that-we should send Commissioners there really to * 


P 


those ample. powers Mr. Obregon recommends almost . 


| “been distinctly arranged, prior to the opening of its de- | has never yet forsaken his People, sufficiently pow: 
, -“ liberations.” © Yes, air, 


[H. of H: 


+ who may assemble epresentatives, of the pre: : this common interest, to be discussed and settled—irrevo- 
cise questions on which they are to deliberate, and that į cably settled by this Congress at Panama 2—tinless, indeed, 
some other matters, respecting the power of the depu-/ the independence of the People’s Representatives. shall 
“ties, and the ofganization of the Congress, should have f prove the humble instruments in the hand of ‘Soe whe 


-those were: the conditions Mr. | to restrict this mad ambitious project. I will shew you; 
Adams prudently resolved on having met, before he con- | sir, what is this common: interest alluded to, by calling 


sidered it safe or prudent to send delegates to this Con-| your attention first, to the remaining parts of Mr. Obre- 


ess. This was his opinion from ‘the Spring, until after | goms letter, to wit: “€ The Congress is to: be assembled 


‘the Sd of November, the date “of Mr. Obregon’s letter. | {in Panama, at which city, the Representatives from Co- 


|. From that ‘day to the 80th of November, only six days, I | ‘* lombia, Peru, Guatemala, and Mexico, wilLhave already 
believe, before’ the meeting ‘of Congress, twenty-seven | “arrived. At the date of this, they will be engaged upon 
~ days, it seems, must have been spent in great anxiety, no | * the preliminary rules of the assembly, and likewise upon 
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‘itbe corrupt td be ambitious of retaining on the one part, 


mat seems to respond, ‘ Whoart thou, O man, that judg- 


doubt, almost to agonizing, by the Secretary, with all his | ‘* questions which belong exclusively’ to belligerents. 
eloquence, before he succeeded’in converting the Presi- |“ The United States of America may send their Repre- 


ent over from the’ error of his judgment. But, sir, he, | ‘sentatives to that city to take part in these. questions, 


by this time, had. gained his point: He could not consent | “ which, long since, they were the firstin declaring to the 
to.give up his: darling object; knowing, as he did, that | “world, they regarded as of transcendent importance to 


) Mr. Adams was so attached to him that he must, in the end, | “ the interest of all America.” I wish gentlemen to mark 


succeed... Amor vincet omnia—tove conquers all things— | particularly this language : ‘ The United States may send 


| could never be more correctly applied than in this in-| “their Representatives.” Now, let me ask ‘the good 


sense of this House, is this language that sort of earnest 
solicitation for help, which gentlemen talk so much about, 
which is to enlist all our sympathies? Is it not, on the 
and obtaining in due time on the other part, the most ho- | contrary, the cautious language of restricted permission * 
norable station on earth, (when arrived at, I mean, sir,) | the very same as if he had said, we will permit you to 
as the choice, the free choice, of freemen. Perhaps, sir, | send upon such ‘and such conditions? And. yet, the ho- 
placed in the same situation, we should do likewise. | norable Executive of our country (Mr. Clay I mean, sir,): 
When: I feel, therefore, tempted to condemn, the inner jis so very anxious to send Commissioners to Panama, to 

n | instruct them what to do, politically and religiously, that 
‘estisnother in the thing whereof thou thyself would, | this cold permission is construed into the most zealous and 


stance.. Yet; sir, understand me ; in all this I attribute 
hothing1o-corrupt ‘conductor intention, unless, indeed, 


“perhaps, if placed in a similar temptation, be guilty ” | warm invitation, nay, solicitation to send, But, to remove 


Sir, Phave no right to judge, fadmit : but when I see the ; every doubt, let us read onas Mr. Obregon writes: “ And 
fruit, Tam allowed to name the tree; though this be law- | “ in others to which the formation of the new States will 
ful, it may not be always expedient ; but, where expedien- | ‘ give rise; the concurrence in which will moreover ac- 
cy calls for it, agrecable to my own persuasion I shall act. | * complish the object so much desired by their respec- 
Mir. Clay; in this letter of histo Mr. Obregon, which E pro-| ‘* tive Governments, of manifesting by deeds,” (yes; sir, 


duce to shew the change that has-been so. mysteriously | here’s the tug) “the disposition and facility. which the 


produced in the President’s ‘mind, continues: ‘ But, as | ‘ Powers of this Continent possess, to actin concert in the 
‘the want of the adjustment of these preliminaries, if it| common cause,” (mark, sir,) “of. manifesting” by 
‘£ should occasion any iiconvenience, could be only pro- |‘ deeds.” ‘Those South American States ‘have already 
“ductive of some delay, the: President has determined | seen so far into the late venerable President’s opinion, 43 
‘“atonceto manifest the sensibility of the United States to | declared to Congress in December, 1823, (and to none 


. whatever concerns the prosperity of the American he- | others, unless, indeed, where fear, as some have thought, 
“misphere, and to the friendly motives. which have ac. | applied it) as to assure us they are tired of unmeaning 


“tuated your Government in transmitting the invitation | professions, and that we must manifest our disposition in 
‘which you have communicated.” Now, sir, I should have | a different manner: yes, sir, that there is a Congress 
been better pleased if Mr. Clay had altered his phrase- | about to convene, where we may send our Representa- 
ology a little, so as to make himself appear a little more | tives. If, indeed, we intend they shall any longer believe 
responsible than he seems to be: but, I suppose, he has | us, they will hereafter judge us by our deeds, and not by > 
attended to the true diplomatic style ; and when he speaks | our declarations. This People seem to be disciples of St. 
of the sensibility of the United States, he means his own, | James, sir, as well as St. Peter; they seem now disposed 
and that’ he ‘has produced in Mr. Adams, as, when he/| to believe our faith only to be proved by: our works: 
speaks of the invitation Mr. Obregon had communicated, | Upon such conditions only may we send, and. upon'thosé 
he means to be understood by his (Mr. Clay’s) express- | conditions has the permit been accepted : ford. will not 
ed regret. I believe it is customary in diplomacy to hold | agree to call it an invitation, although Mr, Obregom'hag- 
two langaages—one plam, the other dubious : the one | been induced to give it that name. E ` 
public; the other confidential or secret—if, indeed, any| ‘* To which end, and in compliance with the tenor of 
thing, after the Executive have made public these docu- | “ the conversation held with the honorable Secretary: of 
ments; a precedent unheard of—is, indeed, to be consi- | * State, the underwritten Minister Plenipotentiary invites 
dered confidential or secret. Mr. Clay goes on: “ He f “ this Government to send Representatives to the Con: 
“ has, therefore, resolved; should the Senate of the Unit- | « gress at Panama, with authorities as aforesaid, and with 
ed States, now expected to assemble in a few days, give | ‘ express instructions in their credentials upon the: two 
“their advice and consent to send Ministers to the Con- | * principal questions, in which step he is likewise joined 
“ gress at Panama, whilst they will not be authorized to | “ by the Minister of Colombia, and with which he trusts 
“enter upon any deliberation, or to concur in any actsin-| “ he has fulfilled all that was stipulated to this end. 
“consistent with the present neutral position of the Unit- PABLO OBREGON.” 
i ed States and its obligations, they will be fully empow-| Now, sir, observe the force of these last remarks : “to 
a ered and instructed upon ‘all questions likely to arise | « which end, and in compliance with the tenor of the con- 
ere the Congress on sżbjects in which the Nations of | e yersation held with the honorable Secretary, Mr. Clay.” 
“ America have% common interest.” Yes, sir; Mr. Clay | what does he here mean by the tenor of the conversation 
i has said so, and it must be so :-and pray, sir, let me ask, | held in the Spring, when Mr. Clay invited him and Mr: 
‘What subjects are those which are considered as holding | Salazar to request their Governments to instruct them to. 
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s Government to address this invitation, which he now 
s makes, by this note, in due form.” Away, then, Mr. 
Chairman, with every assertion-about our being invited, 
so warmly and earnestly invited, to send Ministers to Pana- 
ma; as well might I consider myself a welcome guest at 
Mr. Clay’s table, if Iam obliged first to invite him to in- 
vite me to dine with him : although I did this to the Pre- 
sident, as President, I cannot, will not, do it to any.one 
else. Jam not fashionable enough yet, sir, for this; Iam 
not enough of a diplomatist. But, to return, sir, to where 
I digressed from : ‘ The tenor of the conversation held 
with the honorable Secretary of State,” says Mr. Obre- 
on. Now, sit, what does he mean? T will shew you, 
y turning to either of the four treaties between Colom- 
bia and Chili, Colombia and Peru, Colombia and Guate- 
mala, and Colombia and Mexico; they all contain the 
same principles ; almost the same words. We will read 
the last—the twelfth article, sir, reads thus: “ To 
4t strengthen the bonds of future union between the two 
** States, and to prevent every interruption of their friend- 
* ship and good intelligence, a Congress shall be formed, 
“to which each party shall send two Plenipotentiaries, 
s: commissioned in the same form and manner as are cb- 
served towards Ministers of equal grade to foreign Na- 
-§€ tions,” 
the Executive of calling these Representatives, Ministers— 
foreign Ministers, sir—Plenipotentiaries ; becansc, for- 
sooth, they are hy the South American Governments, 
which are military Governments, to be appointed as are 
their foreign Ministers, by the military chieftains, in reality, 
that govern that People. 

But, I should humbly conceive it would, agreeable to 
our Government, require, before they are or ought to be 
appointed here, a law to authorize it: no such Represen- 
tatives are to be found recognized in the Constitution ; 
but I shall leave it to others to raise this question, who, in 
point.of law knowledge, will be better able to decide than 
myself, this branch of the subject; dependent, perhaps, 
on the'law of nations, and by it to be justified. These 
powers, I say, being military, ‘both parties oblige them- 
“ selves to solicit the other ci-devant Spanish States of 
ss America to enter into this compact of perpetual union, 
“league, and confederation.” ** As soon as this impor- 
s‘ tant purpose shall have been obtained, a general Con- 
“c gress shall be held ;” ycs, sir,at Panama. And assoon 
as Mr. Clay heard of it, as I have shewn, he determined 
to outstrip them all in his zeal, by drawing the United 
“States into this holy or unholy league, union, and confede- 
“yation;. and so intent has he been, and so close and earn- 
est to his purpose, that he has converted, it would seem, 
all those whio love him, to something like an absolute ne- 
cessity of loving this perpetual union, league, and con- 
federation; and all this, too, without their knowing what 
‘itis they are so mightily in love with : for they deny the 
true object, that which I have, with great caution, and 
‘after the most minute examination, Mr. Chairman, ex- 
hibited. to-your view, (league, union, and confederation, 
swith South America.) “They must, and I am sure will, 
exctise my earnest prayer for their speedy releasement 
from what- Iam compelled to consider a most extraordi- 
nary enchantment which they seem to be under: at least, 
Lhope the deliverance will come in time to save our coun- 
try from. so. great a curse, as I believe this contemplated 


Here, sit, we have the happy excuse afforded | 


mission to Panama is most certain to produce, unless re- 
stricted by some means or other. . And as God works by 
instruments, sir, I do sincerely hope that the amendments 
to the resolution reported by the Committce’on Foreign 
Affairs, as offered by the gentleman from Delaware. (Mr. 
M‘Laxz) and the gentleman. from Virginia, (Mr. Rives) 
may pass asa restriction or preventative. The President 
having called on us, as the Representatives of the People, 
for an expression of our opinion, as he says, before he 
would take any step in this project, and as the amendment 
amounts to nothing more than an expression, on our part, 
of what was his own first prudent résolve, it seems strange 
to me, sir, that any friend to Mr. Adams should oppose 
the amendments. Pass them, only pass them, and I care 
not if you lay them afterwards on your table—I am satis- 
fied. ‘1, for one, will consent to indulge Mr. Clay in his 
mighty project. It then will cost nothing but the money : 
no league, union, and confederation, will then dare be enr 
tered into; but the policy of Washington will remain, as 
heretofore, the safeguard of our liberties, 1 promise to 
consent, sir, on this condition, to indulge Mr. Adams in 
his indulgence of Mr. Clay, in this visionary project of his, 
and of no one clse, until, indeed, he has, by the power of 
his eloquence, which he knows weil how to exercise, not 
only brought over the Chief Magistrate, but over all bis 
friends, holding, as they do, no doubt, and perbaps cor- 
rectly—fer I profess to have ne personal acquaintance with 
bim—the most implicit confidence in his honor and judg- 
ment; so much so, it would seem, as to prevent their be- 
lieving their own eyes, when. he says. otherwise. And 
why dol say so? Because those honorable, but deluded 
gentlemen, persist in declaring there is no intention of 
entering into an alliance offensive dnd defensive ; and J 
have no doubt they believe as they assert; neither have I 
any doubt of their wisdom and sanity. I can only atiri- 
bute it, then, wonderful as it seems to mc, to arise from a 


power exercised in. some way over them, (unknown, per- 


haps, to themselves,) by this great political Necromancer, 
the Secretary of State. No danger of an alliance, sir! 
We willread the fourteenth article of this treaty between 
Colombia and Mexico, by way of knowing something about 
the real character of this Congress at Panama, which has 
been so cautiously attempted to be kept out of sight by 
the communications from the Executive, save through 
those treaties. What do they here say, sir? ‘That, ‘(as 
“ soon as this important purpose shall have been obtained, 
“a general Congress of the American States shall assem- 
“ble, composed of their Plenipotentiaries. Its object 
s will be to confirm and establish intimate relations be- 
* tween the whole and each one of the States. It will 
£ serve as a council on great occasions ; a point of union 
«< in common danger ; a faithful interpreter of public trea: 
“* ties in cases of misunderstanding, and as an arbitrator 
“and conciliator of disputes and differences.” This 
Congress, then, is to be a body, not hereafter to be diss 
solved, but to exist ad infinitum—to regulate all things as 
here stated, by a majority of its members, and we are to 
become a constituent member, by sending, like the South 
American States, our two Representatives. And yet gen- 
tlemen tell us there is to be no alliance, and that no. dan- 
ger is to be apprehended; because, whatever is done 
there will have no effect until ratified by our Senate. Sir, 
if this was so, I should feel easy; but this is not the fact. 
All the ratification the Senate will be called onto give, 
they have already given: that is, that the United States of 
America are to be a constituent part of this Congress at 
Panama, where every thing else is to be done that may be 
deemed necessary, by a majority of that body, for the 
good of the Allied Powers of this hemisphere. os 
Having, sir, I think, clearly shown, as far as I have pro. 
ceeded, by the documents, the character of this contem- 
plated Congress, the sort of invitation we have received, 


and how we came to receive it, } will now endeavor to - 
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‘prove; by. the sai i 
| documents themselves). th: ams hit 
the President has the same view of this project that Thave, 
to: wit: That it is to subvert, or set aside for ever hereaf- 

ter, that neutrality which has:so far acted as the safeguard 
“of our freedom. and prosperity ; t I ; 

Washington, who in this proves to “have been a prophet 
| of God, directing us how to secure those blessings which 
«he had previously, as. God’s ano ted, obtained for us. I 
osy, sit, I beliéve this to be the President’s view and in- 
_ tention, not that he preferred it ; no, sir, but he is so cir- 
}cumstanced, he cannot. hel; 


“itis pretty well understood that Mr. Adams and 


proceedings, we find this declaration of Mr. Adams: 


“Republics ? 


ed so to call them. Well might Mr. Clay select Mr. 


Adams as his choice for the President, over every other 
“Undividual before him, after such a sentiment as this: 


The only,” viz: the trifling difference between these 


South American States and ours is, that here the military 


poweris made obedient to the civil; there the civil to the 
military power—yet this the only difference. Here, sir, 
is. the solution of what was to me, before I read it, an 
" enigma., Now I no longer feel astonished at Mr. Clay’s 
selection of Mr. Adams for his President, having all his 
hopes of future glory resting on what he could procure 
. through the medium of these South American Republics, 
where the civil authority is made obedient to a military 
despotism... Mr. Clay, -by the powers of his eloquence, 
a, gets Mr. Adams clected President of the United 
States ; then becomes his Secretary of State ; then ad- 
dresses his constituents; tells them his reasons for oppos- 
ing General Andrew Jackson grew out of his fears for a 
Military Chieftain ; and, to reconcile the People to the 
disappointment of seeing their choice thrown aside by 
Congress, to elect another Secretary of State to the Pre- 
sidency, a practice they had denounced, lest it should be- 
come the law from usage and precedent. They were 
modestly assured by Mr. Clay that it was a mistake ; that 
there was no danger to be apprehended. On the contra- 
ty, it was a very safe and proper precedent to be con- 
tnued.. No doubt, sir, Mr. Clay thought as he wrote ; 
he being then Secretary of State, and determined, if be 


ntrovertible evidence, ( eji 
. Adams himself—yes, sir, 


; thë last best legacy of 


lp himself; (placed, as he has | 
perhaps unguardedly suffered. himself to` be,) unless, in- 
deed, he could have his nature changed or become ano- 
ther-man, and thereby consent to compromit his. honor and 
that of his country, which I hope, for that country’s sake, 
whose Chief Magistrate he is, and for his own, would be as 
unreasonable to expect of him, as.“ that’ the Ethiopian’ 
should change bis.skin, or the Leopard his spots.” We 
find, ‘sir, when Mr. Adams was acting as Secretary of 
` State to. Mr. Monroe, consequently, by his directions, or 
with his approbation, that he addresses Mr. Anderson, our 
„Minister at Colombia, on the 27th of May, 1823, in the 
} following language : (But mark, sir, I do not intend toin- 
sinuate that Mr. Adams was, at that time, in the smallest 
degree influenced by Mr. Clay’s eloquence, unless, in- 
deed, it was produced indirectly through Mr. Monroe, a 
© circumstance I havé not learnt ever to have existed, conse- 
- quently:do not intend to advaiice the opinion : for I believe 
OT. Mr. Clay 
. did not fall in love with each other until at least fifteen or 
eighteen months after.) In page 133, of the Executive 


“The subordination of the military to the civil power is 
“the only principle yet remaining to be established in Co- 
“Jombia.” And, let. me ask, sir, is this a triding matter ; 
| the civil authority under. military power the only differ- 
ence ?. Mark, sir, the only difference ! And are we now 
recommended ‘by, this ‘same gentleman, Mr. Adams, to 
join. our fate: asa Government, (made up of twenty-four 
. soversign Powers, Republican States,) with these milita- 
ry; if not. despotic Powers of South America, nick-named 
Surely, sir, Governments such as theirs can- 
„not be considered Republics, although they are pleased so 

to.style themselves, or others for selfish purposes are pleas- 


an d is’ 
correct ‘policy, s 
Just so with this c 
no doubt induce 
man, because, petbaps, 
ening to cut off a Senators e 5 
he considers himself by no means a dangerous man, al- 
though he has actually attempted to shoot‘away a Sena- 
tor’s heart. So it is : so goes this world. The incendiary 
is often known to be the first. to cry out fire. These things, 
Mr. Chairman, taken in conjunction with the documenta- 
ry testimony produced on this occasion, from first to last, 
by request and by order, who can doubt the primary mo- 
tive of this mission to Panama? It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, that the course this question: -has 
taken, drawing, as it will, through this House, (forced, as 
as it may be,) an expression of the People’s will, to'be 
tested by the resolutions on your table, may be the means, 
under Heaven’s directions, of lessening the evils, by con- 
vineing the President of its Quixotic nature, and the ne- 
cessity of confining his instructions: within ‘the I 
therein laid down. It seems, sir, that- Mr.. Poir 
our Minister at Mexico, whilst engaged in endeav 
form a treaty with the Secretary of War of Mexico, by 
way of proving those just and hberal stipulations which 
we are willing to reciprocate with all the Powers of the 
earth, tells that Minister, in reply to his observations, in 
refusing to grant them, (as to be found in Mr. Poinsett’s 
letter to Mr. Clay, dated the 28th of September, 1825,) 
€ to these observations I replied, that, against the Powers 
of Spain, the South American States had given sufficient 
proois that they required no assistance, and the United 
States had pledged themselves not to permit any other 
Power to interfere either with their independence or form 
of Government; and that as, in the event of such an attempt 
being made by the Powers of Europe, we would be com- 
pelled to take thë most active und efficient. part, and to 
bear the brunt of the contest.” Now, sir, is this the situ- 
ation “in which. we stand? Has the time really arrived, 
when the President, as supreme, shail be considered as 

giving the law of the land, whenever he expresses simply 

his own opinion ; wheneverhe tells the representatives of . 
the People that the President thinks so and so, they are, 

thereafter, to consider it not only law, but constitution, 

never after to be departed from ; a pledge of the nation, 

as irrevocable as the laws of the Medes and Persians? If 

s0, sir, the advice and consent of the Senate, in all future 

appointments of Ministers, &c. will be dispensed with : 

for the President has issued the proclamation, that he 

could have appointed this mission without waiting for their 

consent ; consequently, the power will be hereafter his 
especially as the Senate have confirmed the nomi 
without protesting against the usurpation claimed. Ap y 
the doctrine here of the honorabie member from -Ken- 
tucky, who first addressed the Chair on this subject, and 
they have gone too far to retract—(the nation’s pledged, ) 
of course the Senate’s pledged. Barring the. respect I 
feel for gentleman, I should call. it all nonsense, sir. 
There has been no pledge any where. Previous to. De- 
cember, 1823, such was the information received by the 
Executive of our country, that Mr. Monroe, our President, 
thought that good would result out of it to say what he 
did in his annual communication to Congress, then just 
convened. Events subsequent have shown he was cor- 
rect in this opinion, and I, tor one, thank him for whathe 
did ; but he never contended that his opinion, then ex. 
pressed, was now, or ever to be, considered a pledge of 
the nation.. No such constructions were left to his suc- 


| cessor to introduce, through the agency of his more diplo- 


matic skill. On the 27th of March, Mr. Adams was calfed: 
on to inform this*House what notice had been taken of 


| this language of Mr. Poinsett’s, used agreeable to his own 


Mission to 


communication with the Cabinet, in conversation with the 
“War Minister of Mexico. To this call Mr. Clay answered, 
č that no notice, no answer, had been sent to Mr. Poinsett.” 
Consequently, this doctrine of the nation’s being pledged, 
when the President gives an opinion, is admitted, and 
Mr. Poiusett been left to make the best out he can 
with the declaration, and thereby get all that we have a 
“right to ask for. But, is this honest ? Would any gen- 
tlean in this House consent to receive what he was.en- 
i ‘to by. deceptious means? No, sir. Would it be 
norable, then, to deceive a friendly nation in this man- 
‘ner, for the purpose of obtaining a fair commercial trea- 
ty? ‘Surely not. **Shall I do evil, that good may come 
of it?” God forbid. Yet it would seem that some men 
can reconcile to themselves almost any thing, provided it 
is found to benefit either themselves or their friends in a 
pecuniary point of view, or to advance them one step up 
the political ladder. I mean not to apply this remark, sir, 
to any individual, although I do fear it is applicable to 
many. The documents contain a stronger proof than any 
I have yet referred to, if, indeed, a stronger proof was 
wanted, that we are now, for the first time, to be invited 
by the great diplomatic men of this nation to lay aside, 
yes, to lay aside, the policy of the immortal Washington, 
as his last, though not least, bequest to a People with 
whom he stood first in war, first in peace, and first in their 
hearts. The very same who was the humble instrument, 
in the hands of God, to work out for us a political deliver- 
‘ance, and then to point out for us the way how to perpe- 
tuate the blessings to the remotest generation. And one 
of his measures enjoined upon us was, to enter into no en- 
taugling alliances whatever with any nation on earth, but 
to remain neuter, so that if, driven by necessity, at any 
time, to take a part between belligerents, we could make 
our selection according to the circumstances surrounding 
us, Sir, there is scarcely a man in the United States that 
articipates so largely in this South American struggle, as 
it is called, for freedom, that would consent to go there to 
fight their battles, unless, indeed, the President, the Se- 
cretary of State, and the honorable member from Massa- 
chusetts, be exceptions. They, perhaps, would go, and 
that at once, if necessary, and I should have no very great 
objection ; neither do I believe the nation would suffer 
essentially. But I would not consent to force on them such 
a.banishmeni, unless, indeed, it was the only means left 
to prevent their joint efforts prevailing on the People of 
this country to believe that the time had arrived when the 
Washington policy, which had produced so much sub- 
stantial good, should be done away for the entangling al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, as now recommended, with 
the South American States, and for which end was this 
celebrated Congress at Panama at first gotten up. Mr. 
Adams invites us to believe that the time has arrived when 
we shall give up, abandon this good old Washington neu- 
tral policy, and join our future prospects and prosperity 
to their fate, be it good or evil. In other words, sir, Mr. 
Adams thinks we should now lay down General Washing- 
ton’s advice, and follow his, and this mission is to decide 
that question, and will decide it affirmatively, if the ap- 
propriation be granted without first receiving the amend- 
ments, as proposed to the resolution of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, who have reported that it is expedient to 
grant the necessary appropriations asked for : consequent- 
ly, it is our equal privilege, in committee of the whole, to 
answer, that it is expedient, or that it is not. Surely, sir, 
we have a right to express aur opinions, how it would be 
best.to‘guard their instructions, as well as when they 
should go.’ Pass this amendment, sir, and I am satisfied ; 
even if itlay on your table afterwards, still it will be on the 
journals ofthis. House, and the mission will have lost all its 
terrors. -Let the Executive. see what the People will say | 
to it, through. this their constitutional organ, and he will 
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realize any of the blessings they promise, the renown may 
be theirs ; they may effect some good—if they can, I shall 
be gratified. “At all events, pass the resolutions, and J, 
for one, will not consent to take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of preventing the mission, any sooner than I would 
the responsibility of sending the mission if the amend- 
ments be rejected. i 

The gentlemen opposed to the amendments undertake 
to say it is instructing the President. How can this be? 
He can afterwards act as he pleases. We cannot instract 
a co-equal power: we can only advise, and this is only 
advice we offer. The very circumstance of his holding a 
discretionary power is evidence complete that we are not 
instructing, but advising ; yet it certainly will be render- 
ing his responsibility greater, and he will so view it, and 
so I wish him to do; and at the same time, be reserving 
to ourselves a gratification when, hereafter, it muy be- 
come our duty, perhaps, to withhold all further appro- 
priations for this or similar purposes, if found injurious or 
dangerous to the People’s rights. And it will have an- 
other effect, sir : it will show it to be the opinion of this 
Congress, that Congress has a right to act or not, when 
called on, agreeable to the evidence afforded of the good. 
or evil to be produced. 1 have said, sir, that the Presi- 
dent has invited us to believe that the time has arrived 
when the policy of Washington should be hid aside. £ 
will now turn to the documents for the proof: see page 
121 of the Executive proceedings of the Senate. “ Among 
“« the inquiries which were thought entitled to considera- 
* tion before the determination was taken to. accept the 
‘invitation, was that, whether the measure might not 
“have a tendency to change the policy hitherto invaria- 
“bly pursued by the United States, of avoiding all en- 
“ tangling alliances, and all unnecessary foreign.connex- ` 
‘ions. Mindful of the advice given by the Father of 
“ our Country, in his Farewell Address, that the general 
“rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, 
‘in extending our commercial relations, to haye with: 
“ them as little political connexion as possible ; and, faith~, 
« fully adhering to the spirit of that admonition, I cannot. 
* overlook the reflection, that the counsel of Washington, 
sin that instance, like all the counsels of wisdom, was 
‘¢ founded upon the circumstances in which our country. 
sand the world around us were situated, at the time 
“ when it was given.” Then Mr. Adams goes on to give 
the reasons why he thinks General Washington gave us 
this advice, and why he believes that General Washing: 
ton would now, if alive, change his opinion, and give us 
different advice ; in other words, that, although General 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, advised us never 
to form entangling alliances with any nation, yet, that he 
would now, if alive, change his opinion, and advise an al- 
liance with the South American States; and then goes on 
to show this to be correct, by comparing it with the sen- 
timents of the late President, Mr. Monroe, as set forth in 
his celebrated message to Congress, of the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1823. After setting forth a fact, to wit : that we have 
never interfered, and that it did not become us to mter- 
fere, in the wars of the European Powers, and that ‘itis 
«© only when our rights are invaded, or seriously menaced, 
‘that we resent injuries, or make preparations for our 
“defence. With the movements ın this hemisphere, 
“ weare, of necessity, more immediately connected, and 
“ by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened 
«and impartial observers. The political system of the 
« Allied Powers is essentially different in this respect 
“ from that of America. This difference proceeds from 
“ that which exists in their respective Governments. And 
“ to the defence of our own, which has been achieved 
* by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured 
“ by the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and 
“ under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 


not venture to go-counter thereto, and then, if they can | ‘whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to 
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friendly disposition towards the United States. 


tween the United States and those Powers, to declare, 


4 that we should čonsider any attempt, on their part, to 


“extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere, 


Has dangerous to our peace and safety.’ With the exist- 


tiing colonies or dependencies of any European Power, 
“we: have not interfered, ‘and ‘shall not interfere ; but, 
«with the Governments who have declared their inde- 
* pendence, and maintained it; and whose independence 


** we have, on great considerations, and on just principles, 


~ acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for 


‘the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
‘other manner, their destiny, by any European Power, 
““inany-other light than as the manifestation of = Sn 

nthe 
‘war. between these new Governments and Spain, we 
“declared our neutrality at the time of their recognition, 
“and to this We have adhered, ‘and shall continue to ad- 


; “here, provided no change shall occur which, in the 
| «judgment of the competent authorities of this Govern- 


l 
| 


EEN 


l 


is 


-Mr Monroe thought as he does. 

_ situation of South America had be 
f Washington, 
| tral policy he recommended his count 


; Sent Adam, if he yields tothe tempter, as 


“ment, shall make. a. corresponding change on the part 
“ of the United States, indispensable to their security.” 


->This manly ‘declaration of our late President, offered only 
} ashis own opinion, when addressing the Congress of the 
| United States, is first declared to be pledging the nation, 


and then referred to by Mr. Adams as an evidence that 
That, changed as the 
come since the days of. 
it became necessary to depart from that neu- 
rymen always to 
observe. towards other nations, and to enter now into al- 
fiance with the South American States. This, and no- 


thing short of this, is the spirit and nature of Mr, Adams’s 


advice. And shall we consent to come into it ? God for- 
bid, sir.. An honorable member from Kentucky, who ad- 


| dressed the Conimittee : some ‘days'since, observed, that 
| we had gone so far that we could not. now 
would.. I have heard‘much, ‘sir; 3 
| here, of the necessity of guarding the federative princi- 
+ ples of our Government, of State rights, and 
tion. Now, ‘sir, A 
| dation, to the destruction not only of State rights, but of 
all rights dear to freemen, 
the matter. 
| to feel the most dreadful forebodings. 
, have a beginning, and, although begun in weakness, it | been in part pursued by the gentleman from Massachu- 

often ends in strength. If, therefore, no other man would setts, 


retract if we 
since I took my seat 


of consolida- 
if this is not evincing a danger of consoli- 


I have lost my judgment in 
But I will not be dispirited, although I seem 


(but, thank God, numbers have,} I will warn the free- 
men of this nation of their danger. I have, all my life, 


immortal: Washington, and I will not now 


yeti will not despair. 


certain to produce death to their liberties, 
“den fruit spiritual death as soon as partaken of by the first 
Adam. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I have encountered 
some danger by this determination, now that the Consti- 
tution is no longer a defence. 
bers of this and the other body were formerly protected 
from a liability of being called on, out of either House, to 


} account for what their duty to their country called upon 


them there to express. But not so now. They are not 


© only called upon, but their lives are attempted by men 


sworn to support the Constitution. This may have little | 
or no effect at Washington, sir, but I hope and believe it 
will every where else ; so much so, that the cry of Mili- 
tary Chieftain will be as unavailing as that of Wolf, by the! 


* candor, and to thé amicable- relations subsisting be- 


Every good must | course 


although perhaps stronger than brass or | without any decision as to the 
„iron, now already encircling their unsuspecting limbs, as | But if the appropriation bill is passed without an expres- 

under the pre- | sion of the 
did the forbid- | be, 


- By its provisions, mem- | into full effect. 


shepherd’s boy ; and not much more availing wi 
very fashionable ery of Faction, or Factionist. at a 
Mr. Chairman, T willnot detain the Committee to hear’ 
any remarks upon the subject of Cuba or Porto Rico, ` 
will leave that to my honorable friend from Delaware, 
who, I believe, will place that, like every other part of 
the subject, in the clearest possible point ‘of view. One’ 
eneral remark, however, I will make, and it is this: that, 
if our Government does patiently stand by and suffer 
either of the European Powers, or the South American 
States, to convert either Cuba or Porto Rico into another 
Hayti, without using all the moral and physical force of. 
this country to preventit, they will deserve to be handed 
over to that newly-discovered diplomatic jack-catch we 
not long since heard of—‘ Heaven’s hangman.” With 
these remarks, sir, I shall first vote for the amendment, 
and, if carried, so as to stand recorded on your journals, 
I will vote for the appropriation. With my thanks to this. 
honorable committee for that unexpected share of atten-. 
tion they have afforded me, I shall endeavor to feel con- 
tented with the faint attempt I have made to discharge 
my duty—I wish it was in my power to do more. 0e 
On inotion of Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, the com> 
mittee then rose. f : a n 
Mr. COOK gave notice that, (the day of adjournment 
being now fixed) as soon as the gentleman who had just 
obtained the floor for Monday, should have concluded the 
remarks which he intended addressing to the committee, 
he should make a motion that the Committee of the’ 
Whole on the State of the Union be discharged from the 
farther consideration of the Report of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs ; and that afterwards, with a view to at- 
test the determination of the House on this subject, he 
should move to lay the report on the table, and on the 
motion should demand the yeas’and nays. | 
Mr. FORSYTH said, that, whenever the honorable 
gentleman, or any other of the friends of the proposed 
mission, should attempt to forestall the full debate of that 
measure by such a motion as had now been notified, he. 
should move such a change in the appropriation ‘bill for 
the expenses of the mission, as would ‘bring the debate 
precisely where the gentleman’s motion had eftit. Mr., 
F. said, that he put it to the conscience ànd the chastened. 
judgment of every member of the House, whether the 
with which they were threatened, and which had 


?. 


was worthy of this House. The House had called 
for the documents respecting the proposed mission—they 
had been sent without reserve—the House had got a full 


warmly. and undeviatingly supported the policy of the | and fair exposition of the President’s sentiments, and. had ` 
give up the | sent it to a committee. 
ship. Although deluded and designing men be found | port, which coincided with the sentiments of the Egécü 
arrayed against the People and their country’s freedom, | tive, and fully 
No, sir, but I will, as a faithful | and as soon 
watchman, continue to call upon them, as I do from this they are 
Hall, to’ rouse up from their slumbers, and break those stitution, 
+ chains. of Clay, 


That committee had madé-a 


rë- 


discussed the expediency of thë mission.: 
as the House begins to consider the ‘subject, 
gravely told that it is a departure ‘from the Con- 
and that they must pass the appropriation bill 
expediency of the mission. 


sentiments of this House, the inference will 
that, as the doctrines and intentions of the President 
were fully set forth, and the Representatives of the Peo- 
ple passed the bill with a full knowledge of them, they 
are pledged to themselves and to posterity, to carry them 
in the case of Mr. Monroe’s celebrated 
message, it is now held that, if it was disapproved, some 
expression of that disapprobation should have been made 
by the House—and, as that was not the case, it is assum- 
ed that the House approved it—and we are asked, who 
taised. his voice against that message or its doctrines, in 
1823? The Government had got into strange practices,” 
A President of the United States sendsa message to Cons ` 
gress, and it is to be considered as the law of thé land; 
unless Congress contradicts it. He thought it was time ` 
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for the House to use its constitutional powers. If the 
message of the President and the report of the committee 
on this message; had gone to the People without the de- 
bate which has ensued, the same inference might be 
drawn now as was in the case of the message of Mr. Mon- 
roe, ‘ThePresident opens his mind fully to the House— 
if the members are satisfied that the measure, as explain- 
ed by him, is a safe one, in the name of Heaven let it be 

lone, ` 

UMr. COOK replied, that, in giving the notice he had 
done, he had been actuated by a high sense of duty ; and 
so far from having the slightest intention of diverting the 
attention of the House from an expression of its views on 
the subject, he had expressly said that his motion to lay 
the report on the table was intended as a test of the in- 
tentions of the House to act upon the matter, and if they 
were disposed further to debate it, the debate would take 
place in the House instead of in Committee of the Whole. 
It was far from his thoughts or wishes to give the force of 
law to any Executive declarations ; and, if ever such an 
attempt should be made, it would be found that he was 
quite as firm in resisting it as the gentleman from Georgia. 

The House then adjourned. 


Monpay, Apniz 17, 1826. 


.. The Senate’s amendments to the ‘bill further to 
amend the Judicial System of the United States,” were, 
on motion of Mr. WEBSTER, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

MISSION TO PANAMA. 


The House having again resumed the consideration of 


the report of the Committee of Foreign Relations, approv- | «< 


ing’ the Mission to Panama, with the amendments propos- 


ing a qualification to the general expression of approbation | tleman from Delaware, (Mr. McLane) meets, 
goes, my approbation. I prefer my own, because it sets 
| at rest all idea of diplomatic 3 


thereof— 

Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, delivered his sentiments 
in support of the amendment he had offered to the reso- 
lution reported by the committee, and particularly in re 
ply to the speech of Mr. WEBSTER. 

" Mr, COOK then made a motion, which he prefaced 
with a short explanatory speech, that the committee rise— 


(Mr. C. intending, in the event of the committee rising, i 


‘ stitutional, to act at all, except by appropriation, as if the 
limits of precedent, of propriéty, and of the Constitution,’ 
_were marked by the coincidence of our views and those 
i of the President ; as if to approve Executive movements 
fin diplomacy was constitutional—to. disapprove them, or 
Leven to doubt their wisdom, an encroachment on the au- 
thority of the Chief Magistrate, a usurpation of power not 
| granted to us by the People. ane 
Satisfied with merely noticing this inconsistency, Ishall 
advance to the question before the committee. An invi- 
tation having been given and accepted, ona condition 
which has happened, (the approbation of the Senate of 
the United States) I am in favor of granting the money 
for the expenses of this Mission to Panama, if confined. 
within the limits contained in the amendment I shall offer 


to the committee, at the proper time; to the terms of 
which J now ask their attention. Mr. F. read his amend» 
ment: ` 

© That, in the opinion of the House, it is expedient to 
c make an appropriation to enable the President to send 
«s Ministers to be present at, but not to become members 
«© of, the Assembly of the American States at Panama ; it 
“ being distinctly understood, that the said Ministers are 
| « to be authorized merely to express to that Assembly 
| the deep interest of this country in the security and 
| « prosperity of the other American States ; to explain, if 
| s requested, the principles which govern the United 
| ec States in their political and commercial intercourse with 
« all foreign nations ; to receive and to remit to their own 
*¢ Government any proposition 


of the United States.” 


so far as it 


arrangement, of any sort, at 
Panama, confining the mission within the limits to be 


| found in these sentences of the Executive message? | 
| ** My first and greatest inducement” [in accepting the in- 


vitation] ‘was, to meet, in the spirit of kindness and 


| friendship, an overture made in that spirit by three sis- 


“ ter Republics of this hemisphere.” “I shall, indeed, 


to move to lay the Report of the Committee of Foreign | “ in the first instance, consider the Assembly as merely 


Relations on the table, with a view to test the determina- 


« consultative : and, although the Plenipotentiariés of the 


tion of the House on its adoptions) The motion was ne- | « United States will be empowered to receive and refer to 


Batived, ayes 68, noes 82. 
/ Mr. FORSYTH then rose, and addressed the commit- 
tee as follows: ~ 
I rejoice to find, Mr. Chairman, by the decision just 
made by the commitiec on the proposition of the member 


| «c the consideration of their Government, any proposition 


‘from the other parties to the meeting, they will beau- 
If this sente 


ce had 


*¢ thorized to conclude nothing.” 


issuer here, I should have deemed any expression of 


the opinion of this House superfiuous; but, although the 


i that the whole or any of 
| « the Powers, represented in the Assembly, may think | 
< proper to offer for the consideration of the Government 


The amendment, now before the committee, ofthe gen- | 


from Illinois, that the notice given in the National Journal | president previously tells us that the faith of the United 
of this morning, has not been given by authomty of the ; States can only be pledged by treaty, solemniy ratified 


House. ‘This discussion is to take the usual course. If, 
in these strange times, any thing could surprise me, Y 
should feel surprise at the striking contradictions exhi- 
bited in the House. The Committee of Foreign Affairs, 
to whom the message of the President was referred, exa- 
mined the whole subject of the Mission to Panama, consi- 


dered it as an open question, dwelt on the propriety of 


accepting the invitation given to us, the benefits which 
| might result from it, the dangers and injaries from refus- 
ing it. 


the House might confirm that of the committee. No ob- 

n Was urged or thought of; no one censured their 
report as unusual or unconstitutional ; but, when a doubt 
4s. proposed, to be expressed of the expediency of the 
nission ;-when. limitations ‘of the powers of our Plenipo- 
tentiarjes ate deemed prudent, and the House is asked to 
pronouncé its judgment, -lest a false inference should be 


| according to the for 


ns of our Constitution, he proceeds 
definitive 


to add, after “nothing,” ‘ unicss subject to the 


“6sanction of this Government, in all its constitutional ` 


< forms.” This term consultative, it would seem, includes 
the idea of making treaties binding, as far as they can 
bind the United States before ratification, to the Powers 
with with which they may be formed. 
| the Chief Magistrate is somewhat contradictory. He first 
į declares, in express terms, that no engagement can be 


k . Their report concluded with a resolution afirm- | made which is binding on the United States, until sanc- 
» ing the expediency of the measure, that the judgment of | tioned according to the usual forms, and then, that noat- ` 


thority shall be given toagree to any thing not sudject to 
! these constitutional sanctions If the first idea is correct, 
and it meets my hearty concurrence, the President can- 


| not give the Plenipotentiaries authority to agree to any . 
| thing, independent of these sanctions., With perfect re- - 
| spect to the President, I may be indulged in sxying, that - 

there is a want of clearness in his manner of expressing. ; 


The language of : 


drawn from: theit.-silence, the whole- subject assumes a | himself in this part of his message, which shows that he = 
new character, It is improper, unprecedented, uncon-| has not maturely weighed the important subject upon | 
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which he has.addressed us. “It is. this want. of explicit: | 
ness, obvious in other: parts of the message—the equivo- | 
‘eal and contradiétory character of the: messages on this 
‘missión which venders an expréssion of the opinion of 
the Hotse so important... Without entering into a detail- 
ed examination of the comparative merit. .of my proposi- 
* Howat that of the gentleman from Delaware, I will rest 
the wholeargument upon two declarations. of that gen- 
tileman < He is-of opinion that:no treaties can be formed 
by out Ministers at-Panama.} having nothing to give, we 
‘eantiot hope to obtain any- thing- If this: is-true, powers 
“to treat are utinecessary. But another opinion, express- 
édby that gentleman, proves that, even if-incorrect in the 
first, iio powers to. make treaties should be given-to our 
Ministers. In his judgment, ‘any treaty formed..at. Pana- 
ja will be so far under the control of the Congress, that 
ail disputes, arising ont of it, willbe subject to their de- 
cision, as interpreters or arbitrators... I am perfectly con- 
{ident that the gentieman-from. Delaware would be un- 
willing to see ‘any -treaty formed; subject to. such condi- 
= tion and that no. treaty could receive the approbation of 
the Senate; which wasto be interpreted by the. Congress 
of a Confederation of which we are not parties, and in 
which; if. we were, we'should stand alone opposed to six 
Gr: seven’ Powers, united by. the ties of common lan- 
“plage, religion, interest, and prejudice. Ifeither of these 
gmnions is well-founded, the amendment proposed by me 
should be preferred. To both amendments difficulties 
care interposed. The Constitution has deen thrown across 
our path, by the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
bcWures) Louisiana, (Mr. Livixestex) Kentucky, (Mr. 
BuexnEr) and. Massachusetts, (Mr. Wuusver. } 
“Weare told, these are instructions ; you have no right 
to give instructions to Ministers ; that power belongs to 
the President; you. cannot: properly interfere with it ; 
jnove not in'the direction of these amendments, or you 
trample upon the Constitution... ‘This objection is found- 
"ed upon an, erroneous assumption that these amendments 
are instructions to our Ministers... They are not-addressed 
| to our “Ministers. They arenot obligatory on the Presi- 
-dent. ‘They are the expression of the opinions of the Re- 
| presentatives of the People, on a subject of great public 
interest: The President, on his responsibility, may, and 
Cif in bis judgment, the public good requires it, should, 
disregard them, although adopted by the House. 
eIn the carly history ofour Government, each branch of 
| Congress expressed, separately, its opinions on all subjects f 
l of moment, in the answers which, in imitation of the 
practice of the British Parliament, were uniformly given 
to the speeches of the Chief Magistrate, at the beginning 
F ofeach session. These specches and answers were, after } 
l some experience, abandoned. Messages were substituted 
| for. speeches by “the Executive, and Congress thought | 
they should speak only-in the statute book, by legislative | 
| enactments, except inextracrdinary cases, when separate 
F kesolutions could be-used by either House. Here, nume- i 
yous instances of -this kind have occurred, some of which | 
have been quuted bythe ‘gentleman from New York, j 
(Mr. Verenaxcx) aud by the gentleman from Delaware, 
(Mr. McLaxz:) Precedents are of no value, unless! 
founded on principle; however 1 


past, the-addition. of afew more instanc 


hom Kentucky, now the Secretary-of State, on the sub- | 
) Jectof Spanish American Governments ; the second reso- 
J dition was adopted by the. House.of Re 


aac 


commending a recognition of the South American Go- 
+ ‘eraments prevented the House from taking up : the re- 
j Yori T145 


| 


for by the Executive, 


Yet, when an appeal is made to the experience of the | granting mon 
es, which have | annex a conditi 
“ROL been sought out by others, may not be useless, With- i the number of Ministers 
mmy own recollection, there have been six propositions ! Power ?—change the grade of the Minister ? ; 
of this kind—two resolutions proposed by a gentleman j be strange, indeed, if the discretion given to us by the 
Constitution, was a mere form of 
no right to withhold ! 
itic presentatives ; à | ready shewn, 
Similar resolution proposed bya gentleman now near! and Abaco, 
mo from Kentucky, (Mr. Treapuz}-which a message re- | propositions. 
| Abaco and slave trade resolutions, I have it in my pewer 
to shew to the committee. The proposition of the gen- 


solutions recommending negotiations with foreign Powers 
respecting the slave trade—a resolution which brought 
the President and Senate into collision, and by. which 
the President sought to sustain himself, in my opinion ve- 
ry erroneously, against'the decision of the Senate; the 
resolution of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. : 
Wessrer) of the first session of the last Congress, pro- 
posing an appropriation to pay a mission to Greece. 

In the Journal of the same session of Congress, I find 
this proposition : i ; ? 

[Mr. F. read a resolution of Mr. Livinesron, “frequest- 
«ing the President to negotiate with Great Britain for a 
e cession of Abaco, &c. for the purpose of erecting a 
< light-house.””} s 

This is the more valuable, as it renders it unnecessary 
to answer the argument of the gentleman from Louisiane. 
His practice and his present theory. do not exactly cor- 
respond, but neither appears to me to be correct. I do 
not hold ‘it correct to request the President to exercise his 
diplomatic skill. A request of this kind is more than the 
expression of opinion ; it asks, as it were, a favor. of the ` 
Executive ; it operates not by moral influence through. 
the community, but by the direct power of the Repre 
sentative body. In this, as in the instance of the ‘sl 
trade resolution, it produced an abortive effort. at nego- 
tiation. The President, unable to succeed, caine back to. 
the House for new instructions, and as these were, by the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, deemed improper to be 
given to him, the whole business is suspended, or at an 
end. If arguments were wanted to justify the amend- 
ment on the constitutional ground, those assigned by the 
gentlemen who advocated the call on the President which 
produced the documents connected with the Panama 
Mission, might be used. It would not be forgotten that 
the call on the President was urged on the ground of the 
necessity of full information, to enable us to decide on the 
resolution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. M1- 
ner) affirming the expediency of the Mission to Panama. 

The. gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr: Wensr 
had not favored the House with his opinions on the expe-. 
diency of the proposed mission, but rested his opposition 
to the amendments on constitutional grounds oni Stat- 
ing his questions with his usual ability, he had asked— 
Will we take the responsibility of refusing an appropria- 
tion to carry into effect an Executive measure ?. Will we 
take upon ourselves the responsibility of interfering in thé 
manner an Executive duty shall be performed? On those 
two highly important questions, he held the negative. 
He would do nothing to limit the Executive discretion, 
nor divide with the Executive responsibility. He adhered 
to the old practices—old doctrines. We propose novel- 
ties; we ask the House to do what nevér has been done. 
L necd not remark, that the questions stated, important: 
they are, are not those presented for decision. We do 
not propose to refuse an appropriation, nor do we pro- 
pose to annex a condition to the grant ofthe money asked... 
Either would be justified by the 
nstitution, and by precedent. ` Is there any man in this 
ho will grant money for an Executive measure 
ieves dangerous, improvident, or dishonora- 


Co 
Hall, w 
which he bel 


numerous and frequent. | ble? fthere is, he is unworthy of his place in it. “Ta: 


ey, where is the limit upon our power.to : 
on tó the grant? Can we not diminish 
proposed to be sent to a foreign. 
-It would 


granting what we have 
What has been done, I have al- 
jn the resolutions respecting the slave trade ~ 
each of which, in principle, goes beyond our 
What has been attempted, beyond the. 


tleman is general. He now holds it unconstitutional to 
jnterfere in the manner in Which the Executive duty shail 
be performed. Of all the Executive duties, the most impor- 
tant is the duty, during a-state of war, of prosecuting the 
contest to a speedy and successful issue. To attempt to 
civcumscribe the Exécutive discretion in the mode of act- 
ing against the enemy, is imprudent and dangerous. Yet, 
during the late war, to a bill for the enlistment of troops, 
a gentleman from ‘Virginia, (Mr. Suerrex) offered this 
wmendment : That the troops to be enlisted shall be li- 
« mited to the defence of the Territories of the United 
States on the frontiers thereof, or such parts thereof as 
“the President of the Wnited States shall elect and de- 
“termine.” This, sir, was not at the beginning of the 
war ; it had been raging ; fatal experience had taught us 
the character of the contest ; more than one lesson had 
been given to us of the atrocious spirit with which it was 
to be carried on. This amendment was offered after the 
burnings and. plunderings on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake Bay; after the cold-blooded massacre of tie 
- wounded prisoners at the River Raisin; after the viola- 
tions at Hampton. Yet, it seems to have met the appro. 
bation of the gentleman from Massachusetts. In one of 
the public journals of that day, Mr. Webster, of New 
Hampshire, is reported to have said, “an honorable gen- 
« tleman has proposed an amendment to this bill, limiting 
** the service of the troops to objects of defence ; to the 
** bill thus amended, he offered his support, and would 
«have been followed by his friends.” The gentleman 
will pardon me for asking the committee to dwell for a 
moment on the difference between this amendment pro- 
osed to an enlistment bill, and the amendment to a reso- 
Ftion entirely unconnected with any bill, even of appro- 
priation, and to the marked difference of the circum- 
stances in which the two propositions have been submit- 
ted to the Representatives of the People. This is a sea- 
son of profound peace. We speak only to warn the 
Chief Magistrate not to depart from the ways of his pre- 
decessors; not to forget nor misinterpret the counsels of 
our first most illustrious statesman. Then, every thing 
was at stake ; a war of more than modern atrocity was 
raging on our seacoast, and Northern and Southern fron- 
tier. Every thing precious in life and liberty was at ha- 
zard; every thing sacred in national character, in jeo- 
pardy. H, then, an amendment limiting the Executive 
discretion in the use of the Army of the United States, 
could mect the approbation of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, I feel assured we shall stand excused for 
pressing, now, our more humble: attempts to caution a 
President in the exercise of his constitutional power- 
~ The stbject before the committee is one of great in 
terest—it is surrounded by illusions which render it diff- 
cult to decide upon it correctly. To dissipate these illu- 
sions will be an easy task, which, if successfully perform- 
ed, will render it impossible that the People should be 
misled into an erroneous judgment. There are but too 
many like the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Werts) 
“a¥ho conceive that this Mission to Panama is intimately 
‘connected with liberty and the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the great family of mankind. The President 
speaks of this Congress as if he were full of glorious anti- 
cipations ; and in this, as in most other instances, his sen- 
timents have been echoed by the committee of the House. 
vo Phe fact communicated with the message received this 
. <aborning, that the Plenipotentiaries of Brazil have been 
: ited to this intended Congress, will be sufficient to cor. 
ect the error of the gentleman, of the President, and of 
mimittee. It cannot be expected that schemes fa- 
~Yorable to free Governments, are to be discussed with the 
„assistance, or even in the presence, of the Representa- 
tives of. Doir. Pedro the First, ‘of Brazil. Indeed, it ap- 
pears from: the: papers. conimunicated with the message, 
that the Spanish American Governments are exceedingly 
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anxious to remove all suspicion that such ideas.are enter. ; 
tained by them.. The theme of the Congress is to be ” 
American Independence of Spain. and Portugal, not -the 
freedom of mankind. A less excusable erroris that of 
supposing. that the Spanish American States imitated our ` 
example when they separated themselyes from Old Spain. 
We broke the bonds that united us to the parent country, 
to escape oppression and to enjoy freedom. They, from 
hatred to France, and love of their own King. It waslove ` 
for a despot in the person of Ferdinand the Seventh, the - 
adored, and not hatred of despotism, which produced the 
first efforts to establish Spanish American Independence. < 
The release of the dethroned monarch from his captivity ` 
in France, would have been followed by the re-union of 
the American States to the Spanish monarchy, but for the © 
folly and madness of the restored Government. In this, ` 
as in numerous other cases recorded in history, the folly “ 
of despotism was, in the order of Providence, one of the 
chief causes of the moral improvement of the condition of © 
man. While anxious to throw themselves into his pater. ` 
nal arms, the Spanish Americans found themselves com- 
pelled to wage a dangerous and doubtful contest, in order © 
to escape the threatened vengeance of their monarch. 
Their efforts have been great, and their success glorious. 
As they advanced in victory, they merit praise for having ` 
had the sagacity to discover the value of our institutions | 
and the wisdom to adopt the forms and some of the prin 
ciples of our Constitution. : 
A more dangerous illusion, as it is flattering to our sel 
love, is that of supposing that all the movements of our | 
Government in favor of the Spanish Americans, have been.’ 
prudently regulated with a view to promote the establish- | 
ment of free Governments and liberal institutions. © A». 
brief reference to the most marked events from the first 
proposition, which related solely to Buenos Ayres, made 
by the present Secretary of State, until the recognition of | 
all the Spanish American States was proposed by. Mr 
Monroe, will place this matter in its true light. : 
‘The first resolution on the subject of Spanish America. 
introduced by Mr. Clay, was proposed while all Spanish . 
America, except Buenos Ayres, yet owned at least a nomi- 
nal obedience to Spain. The resolution was successfully 
resisted in the House of Representatives, on-a variety: of ` 
grounds; the chief were, that it was not. yet ascertained 
that Buenos Ayres could maintain its independence—that 
the country was distracted by factions; the Power of 
Spain had not been exerted against the Revolutionary par 
ty. That the recognition would not be useful to the Pu 
triots, our ports being open to them without a formal ac- 
knowledgment of their Government—it might be inju- 
rious to us to discover an unscasonable eagerness to de. | 
cide on the yet doubtful question between them and Spain: ` 
An objection. was also urged to the form of the proposi. ` 
tion—it proposed, like the Greek resolution of the gen: 
tleman from Massachusetts, the appropriation of money.te 
pay the expenses of a mission, when the President chose 
to institute it. Jt was urged, that it was not the duty of 
the House to stimulate, but to restrain, Executive patron. 
age. ‘The contest continued to be sustained with doubt- > 
ful fortune in South America, until the year 1820. Inthe 
mean time, our long protracted disputes with Spain were 
terminated by the treaty of 1819 ; out of which grew new ` 
dificulties and embarrassments, as Spain failed to ratify it. - 
inthe negotiation which preceded and followed that treaty, < 
no steps were taken by the United States towards recog: 
nition, but the appointment of the Commissioners to. Buc 
nos Ayres and Chil, to collect information of the politica 
and civil condition of those two countries, The Spanish | 
monarch was engaged, during this period, in preparation | 
-for a formidable effort against the Revolutionists in the | 
different parts of America. A force of 15,000 well or 
ganized troops, under a leader-of talent, experience, an 
reputation, was drawn topether:at. Cadiz—the means of | 
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transportation actively collected—a negotiation with Por- 
tugal pressed, to obtain repossession of Monte Video, as a 
landing place and citadel for the Royal troops. The friends 
of Spanish America saw, with anxious foreboding, the 
gathering danger. The Spanish Americans were ill pre- 
pared to resist so formidable a force. They owed their 
escape from the expected peril and their subsequent sig- 
nal triumphs, to the very source of their danger. The for- 
midable army which threatened the annihilation of free- 
dom.in Spanish America, gave freedom to. Spanish Eu- 
rope ; and the intended instruments of despotism were the 
champions of liberty. The imbecile despotism of Ferdi- 
nand sunk almost without a struggle, and the Constitution 
of 1812 was restored. Patriotism was called from exile 


and from imprisonment, to preside over the movements of 


the restored system. Among the first acts of the new 
Government, was the abandonment of all attempts to re- 
unite, by force of arms, the ultra marine Territory to the 
Spanish dominion. 

Commissioners were appointed to visit the American 
Governments, hear their complaints, and, if practicable, 
reunite them under the Constitution to the parent State. 
Bolivar and Morillo celebrated the armistice in Colombia, 
with feasts and rejoicings—ate at the same table, and 
drank from the same cup. The question between Spain 
and Spanish America was entirely changed. 


the oppressing and the oppressed. 


was more democratic and free than either of those then 
established in her former dominions. Her Constitution 
was founded on the acknowledged sovereignty of the 
People, established representation on the basis of popula- 
tion, and offered to the Spanish Americans, on that basis, 
equality of rights, commercial, civil, and political. It 
would be unjust not to mention that the Constitutional 
Government was distinguished by kindness and justice to 
the United States. Ourimprisoned citizens, taken in arms 
in the ranks of the Spanish Americans, against Old Spain, 
were liberated—the Florida treaty ratified—the commer- 
cial code of Spain so changed as to remove all cause of 
just complaint. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr. Clay’s second 
resolution was proposed and adopted by the House of 
Representatives : a resolution expressing a deep interest 
for the success of the American provinces struggling to 
establish their liberty and independence. ‘The great 
cause of liberty, which the friends of Freedom throughout 
the world anticipated would speedily triumph every 
where, if sustained in Spain and Portugal ; and Italy was 
disregarded by the mover of this resolution, and those 
who voted for it, in their anxiety for the independence of 
the neighboring States. I shall not be contradicted when 
l assert, that the triumph of liberty in Europe would have 
been, if not certain, highly probable, ifa firm union had 
been effected between Spain, Portugal, and their Ameri- 
can dominions, and under free Representative Govern- 
ments ; that it would have been better for the cause of the 
human race had America been reunited to the peninsula 
under a free Government, than separated, although free, 
if the peninsula was to be again subjected, by that event, 
to the ancient despotism. ‘The efforts of the Cortes to 
induce the ultra-marine Territories to re-unite under the 
Constitution of 1812, were unsuccessful. The war was re- 
newed, but with a different spirit, more worthy of the 
combatants. In Colombia, the armistice was broken by 
Bolivar. Our Government continued to manifest a pro- 
per solicitude for the Spanish Americans, without forget- 
ting what was due to Spain, free and in the midst of ene- 
mies. The policy of the Executive was, at every Session 


of Congress, fuirly expressed, on no occasion more fully | 


It was no 
longer a contest between liberty and despotism, between 
It had become a mere 
question of political separation, interesting to us and to 
the world, but one in which the lovers of liberty might 
well feel sympathy for Old Spain, since her Government 


devise, to the place of public execution. 
from the fastnesses of Asturias, has not found a resting 


than at the opening of the Congress in the year 182]. 
After speaking of the successes of the Spanish: American 
Governments during the preceding year, the President 
says, in the message of the third of December: 4 Tt has 
ts long been manifest that it would be impossible for Spain 
“ to reduce these colonies by force, and equally sò, that 
‘no condition short of their independence would be'satis- 
“factory to them. It may, therefore, be presumed; and - 
‘* is earnestly hoped, that the Government of Spain, guid- 
“ed by enlightened and liberal councils, will find it-to 
* comport with its interest, and due to its magnanimity, to 
“terminate this exhausting controversy on that Fasis. 
“Yo promote this result by friendly counsel with the Go- 
“ vernment of Spain, wiil be the object of the Govern- 
s ment of the United States.” This language could not 
be misunderstood. Friendly counsel with the Govern. 
ment of Spain, was the means intended to be used for 
the accomplishment of the desired result—the termination 
of the exhausting controversy on the basis of the Spanish 
American Independence. The Executive stood commit- 
ted to Spain to give that counsel before any decisive step 
was taken by us on that great question. Spain had a 
right to expect it, after this volunteered declaration of the 
Chief Magistrate. How was this expectation met? 
Within three months from the date of the message, with- 
out any material change in the state of the contest, and - 
without advising with Spain, or, as far as Lam informed, 
even giving notice of such an intention, the President, 
on the 8th of March, 1822, recommended, in a special 
message, the recognition ofthe Spanish American States, 
and asked an appropriation of money to enable him to 
send Ministers to them—an instructive commentary on 
the doctrine of pledges contained in Executive messages, 
the more instructive as it proceeds from the author of 
them. Under what circumstances did this event occur ? 
Buenos Ayres, and Chili, and Colombia, were still without 
Constitutions, under a species of military law. Mexico 
acknowledged the Power of that miserable ape of Euro- 
pean despots the Emperor Iturbide. ` Peru was the thea- 
tre ofa sanguinary and uncertain contest. We embraced 
Imperial Mexico to the injury of Constitutional Spain. 
Yes, Sir, in the hour of her peril this measure was adopt- 
ed, which, however defensible it may have been, as poli- 
tic and necessary, was pernicious in its effect on the cause 
of freedom in Europe. The Constitutional party in Spain 
were, at this period, in the most critical situation. Sur- 
rounded by armies without, and assailed within by all the 
artifices of priestly cunning, operating upon an ignorant 
and bigotted peasantry, they resisted as they had done, the 
pressure upon them, by holding out to the People the 
hope of a reunion of the Spanish dominions under the 
Representative system—an event not to be effected if the 
ancient Government was restored. The language of the 
Patriots of the Cortes was, ‘*the re-union of all Spain un- 
‘* der a free Government, or the independence and free- 
“dom of Ultramar.” The recognition of the Independ- 
ence of Spanish America, by the United States, struck 


from the Spanish Patriots their best defence, and the blow 


was the more fatal, as it was given by a free Government. 
The sequel of the history of the Spanish Constitution is 


soon told; it fell before the united powers of domestic 
treachery and foreign force. 
innocence, and beauty, were again driven into exile from 
fair Spain, or cast into loathsome dungeons, while gener- 
ous, romantic, and heroic valor, was dragged on a hurdle, 


Patriotism, and virtue, and 


with every mark of indignity, bigotry and cruelty could 
Liberty, flying 


place on the continent of Europe, yet still hovers over 
Greece, hoping to discover a refuge among the ruins of 


her ancient temples. 


I do not, Mr. Chairman, mean to censure the policy 
which has been pursued, nor to enter ints any examina- 
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tion of it. The Government has done’ what-it: beliey- 
ed its duty to the People of the. United: States; à duty 
which is too apt to bé forgotten when we take the Uni- 
verse under our care, which is departed from, when we 


* pose it, and the mode of its organization and action,” 
should be previously: adjusted by the Powers who were 
to be represented. If satisfied on these points, he pro. 
posed to send Ministers to the assembly at Panama. qt 
is greatly to be regretted, Mr. Chairman, thatthe Pres- 
dent had not used the occasion, .so-fairly presented, to 
accomplish all the purposes which ought to. be desired 
by the United States. What fatal influence prevented 
him from directing the. Ministers of Colombia and Mexi- 
co to be informed that the Congress was to meet chiefly, 
if not exclusively, for belligerent objects : that its charac. 
ter was not well understood ; that, therefore, while the 
United States could not be represented in the assembly, 
the President, to show a due sense of the courtesy: of the 
Powers who had proposed to invite us to join it,.would 
direct one of the Ministers of the United States in Span- 
ish America to repair to the Isthmus to express our good 
wishes to the Governments represented there ; and, if it 
should be necessary, to remonstrate against any project 
likely to. do us injury. This answer would, I am per- 
suaded, have been perfectly agreeable to the neighbor. 
ing States—would have been approved by every prudent 
politician—and universally acceptable to the People of 
the United States. Alf our reasonable wishes would 
have been effected by it, without hazard to the peace of 
the nation, or the danger of entanglement. This course 
was not calculated to produce popular eclat—it had no 
recommendation but its noiseless utility.. The President 
thought prudence required the adjustment of the. speeli- 
fied. preliminary: points, prior to the acceptance: cf, the 
invitation... How were these points adjusted? Thelet-- 
ters of Messrs. Obregon and Salazar enable us to answer 
this inquiry. 

Sir, these gentlemen, while addressing themselves to 
the Secretary of State, to meet the reasonable wishes of 
the Chief Magistrate, do not even profess to do more than 
sketch cut the subjects which would probably be discuss- 
ed at Panama. Judging from their letters, it could not 
be imagined that any allusion had been made, in the pre- 
vious official conversations, to the forms of the powers 
of the Ministers who were to compose the Congress, or 
to its mode of organization and action—points one 
would think quite as important as the subject to be dis- 
cussed. The Secretary of State might well say, in an~ 
swer to these letters, “In your note there is not. re- 
**cognized so exact a compliance with the eenditions, on 
“which the President expressed his willingness that. the 
“United States should be represented: at Panama, as 
could have been wished.” . If the Secretary had. said, in 
your note there is not even an allusion to the most impor- 
tant conditions, he would have been more exact. This 
difference between the Spanish American. Ministers and 


legislate for the benefit. of: other. nations. My -purpose 
is answered, if 1, have shown tu..the Committee that, in 
the recognition of Spanish América, we did not move in 
mote the extension of Representative Governments. Had 
the love iof liberty only governed.our actions, our views 
should not have been confined to. Spanish America, or to 
America, Man is our brother, wherever he resides, and 
Asia, Africa, or. Europe, as in. America. What: then did 
we. look to.?..-To our interests, which required a separa- 
tion, .of the Spanish American Governments from each 
other and from Spain. ‘The. character of these Govern- 
of the first importance ; to the People of the United | 
States, of but.a secondary consequence. 
The Government acted upon the same policy which 
now induces the President to wish to-bind forever Cuba i 
that our movements in regard to the Spanish American | 
Governments, did not proceed from our respect for libc- | 
ral institutions, and had no connexion with the extension 
of the Representative System, I.may venture to assert 
Panama, and our acceptance of it, have no connexion 
with either. The neighboring States, having a.common 
enemy, a common language, a common object to effect, 
have. deemed. it prudent to unite. their-efforts, that their 
orces, » ‘The objects :of the assembly are: bellige- 
‘o. secure, through’.union,: independence. .. We 
e heen invited to:attend, as we are told, courteously 
and cordially ; we. are warned not to repulse our neigh- 
ance should be a matter of course, unless we have strong 
reasons for refusing. For my part, I see nothing of cor- 
diality or. of gréat courtesy in the invitation. We were 
civilly invited, because our presence was desired. The 
held evidently under a belief that-our, acceptance: was 
doubtiil,.and. were intended to enable us to refuse with- 
out. wounding the feelings of those by whom. the invita- 
tlonowas: given. If the roles of fashionable life govern 
€owmmittée’seemto think, 1 would suggest that there is a 
wide intetval between an.acceptance of a courteeus invi- 
tation and a cold repulse—between acquiescence in the 
wishes. of our friends, and. disdainful rejection of their 
declined.. Indeed, a promise to accept, as a preliminary į loose manner in which he expresses himself. In his oM- 
condition toan invitation, is any thing but courteous and/ cial statement of the conversation with the Ministers of 
cordial, unless you conceive itto arise Írom a desire to| Colombia and Mexico, he enumerates, among the preli- 
enable you to refuse without scruple or pain. But, Sir, | minary points to be adjusted, “the mode of action ” of 
Nations. meet for the. great purposes of national interest ; | letters to Messrs, Obregon and Salazar, this point is em- 
and their invitations and acceptances-are regulated solely | tirely unnoticed.. Sir, I de not mark this omission as-de- 
_by- considerations of publie utility. Have we business at | signed ; such an artifice is tco paltry, and too casily de- 
a Congress to which we are invited ? Does our interests : tected, to be suspected——l speak of it to show the want 
«dating. our duties to ourselves and our obligations to otber ; Department of State.” The invitation, notwithstanding 
nations ?. ‘The answers to these questions determines the | the want of exactness in complying with the conditions, 
acceptance or refusul. The President, when the invita- | was accepted, a few.days before the meeting of Con- 
“i E Colombia and Mexico. was first talked. of, took | gress.. What event had occurred to change the opinion 
‘Congress of the American States ‘ might | preliminary points? “The correspondence with the Rus-° 
eful he thought that it was expedient that | sian Government, which has. been communicated to us; 
“to which the attention of that Congress- furnishes’ a key to this mystery. -Of that, however, I 
ted, the: nature and ferm-of the powers ; shall have-occasion.to speak hereafter. . The. failure. of 


obedience to. the Jove of Jiberty, or with a view to pro- 
our feelings.and. wishes are. as strong for his suffering in 
ments is to the People, for or by whom they are formed, 
to the dominion of Spanish despotism. Having thus shown ; 
that the invitation given to us to-attend the Congress of 
ccess might. be assured. by a concentrated direction of 
bors with £ cold disdain ;” and assured that our accept- 
official conversations which preceded the invitation, were 
inthe. intercouse. of nations,.as the Executive and our 
civility.: A cordial invitation may be, without offence, | the Secretary of State, is not more remarkable than the 
the intercourse of nations is not. govered by such rules, | the intended Congress. In his official enumeration. in the 
‘require.us to be present? Can we attend without. vio- | of precision and accuracy in the official statements of the , 
i (He considered it as a matter of business— | of the Executive, on the expediency of first setting the 
genet agents whe were to com- (eslavtbin and Mexico. te-comply with the condition pro- 
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posed by the President, ‘sets at rest all the arguments m 7 treaty, aon Being essential to. that) but as a 
favor of this mission, founded on courtesy—courtesy the | “ compact which Spain was bound to ratifi y, 88 an adjust- 
most extravagant, did not require the acceptance of an | “ ment of differences between the two nations, -which 
invitation, when the conditions, on which depended the | ‘* the King of Spain, by his full power to his Minister, š 
propriety of the acceptance, bad been fairly explained, | ‘had solemnly promised to approve, ratify, and fulfil.’ 
” and- had not been complied with. Another fair opportu- Such was the „opinion entertained of the obligation of 
nity, was offered, which enabled the President to send, in- | Spain. : The rights of the United States are distinctly” 
formally, a confidential and respectable citizen to Panama, | stated in a subsequent part of the same letter ; « They 
to watch over the interests of our country, whose semi- | « (the United States) cannot compel the King of Spain 
official attendance would have been grateful to our neigh- | “ to sign the act of ratification, and, therefore, cannot” 
bors, and in no event embarrassing. to ourselves. The | “ make the instrument a perfect treaty ; but they can 
eclat ofa special mission was. preferred. The character | “and are justifiable in so doing, take that which ‘the: 
of the Congress was, by some sudden illumination, re- | “ treaty, if perfect, would have bound Spain to deliver. 
vealed to the Executive, it was altogether diplomatic ; by | ‘* up to them ; and they are entitled to indemnity,” Be 
him considered, in the. first. instance, cı tative. Exa-| &c. “* The refusal to ratify gives them the same right to: 
mining the subject before the Committee, on the hypo-| “ do justice to themselves, as the refusal to fulfil would’ 
thesis that the President understands correctly the cha-| “ have given then, if Spain had ratified and then order- 
racter of this Congress, I shall endeavor to show that the | ed the Governor of Florida not to deliver over the: 
expression of the opinion of the House is called for by | “ Province.” These opinions are in. strict conformity 
the interests of the nation: that powers to our Ministers | with those of the most approved expounders of the laws 
to make treaties at Panama, cannot be useful to the coun- | of nations. All unite in laying it down asa rule, that, to 
try, or necessary for the accomplishment of the principal vindicate the conduct of a Government “ refusing to Ta- 
objects of sending them there. Itake it for granted, the | * tify a treaty made by its Minister, „with full powers, it 
expression of the opinion of the Representatives of the | “ must be shown that he exceeded his instructions.” Do. 
People will. have its proper weight with the Chief Ma- | gentlemen mean to claim the benefit of this rule of in- 
-gistrate, that he will ponder well on every step which is | ternational law, and deny its application to ourselves ? 
to be taken against our judgments, and, if necessary, | Can we safely shelter ourselves under the plea that cur 
change his course. We have already seen the effects! Senate must approve what has been done by the Presi- 
produced by the discussions of this subject in another | dent ; and, although his instructions are complied with 
place. The views of the Chief Magistrate, presented | by our Minister, there is no obligation until his constitu- 
to this House, differ, in very material points, from those | tional advisers recommend ratification ? lt will be ex- 
presented by him to the Senate. Should our duty be tremely convenient if Wwe can: But, will it not be wise 
erformed, we may confidently hope that, enlightened ; to consider whether, instead of sheltering ourselves un- 
y discussions in the two branches of the Legislature, the | der the Constitution itself, we are not sheltering ourselves 
Executive will not attempt any thing which the Senate | under an abuse of that sacred instrument ? In the early 
cannot approve, and the Representatives of the Peopie | days of our Government the President always submitted 
must condemn. But we are told, Sir, that all is safe. | to the Senate, for their approval, his instructions to our 
No treaty can be, under our Constitution, obligatory, un- | Ministers ; if obeyed, the ratification of the. engagement: 
less it meets the approbation of two-thirds of the Senate | formed was assured. Latterly, the President does not 
-that there is, in the provisions of the Constitution, am- į communicate to, the Senate the instructions under which- 
ple security for the interests, the peace, and the honor of | an engagement is made, until their advice is asked to an- 
the nation. Sir, I have great confidence in the wisdom i thorize its ratification. Sometimes their advice is given 
and firmness of the other branch of the Legislature, and ; without having seen the instructions. 
admit that there is no probability that any engagements| The Senate are now compelled to decide, at the. same 
at Panama, fatal to the People, will receive its sanction. | moment, on the propricty of the instructions and on the. 
But, are gentlemen satisfied that treaties should be sign- ; ratification of the treaty. | To apply to us the rule of the 
ed only to be rejected? Will no inconvenience follow ? | law of nations I have just quoted, destroys the constitu- 
_ Wil our neighbors feel no disgust at the disappointment | tional check upon the President, reduces the power of 
‘oof the expectations a signed treaty may create’? No, the Senate toa merc comparison of the engagements made 
contempt for our divided councils? Will they offer no | With the instructions given, vests all that is important in 
insult to us for the mockery of a formal treaty, made by : the treaty-making power in the Chief Magistrate. Admit 
one branch of the treaty-making power, merely to be i the truth of doctrines advanced during this discussion, that 
he Senate haye nothing to do with the propriety of the 


_- condemned by the other? And, worse than all these, i 
nission, but only with the fitness of the persons selected: 
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. any thing be worse than an insult which we have brought ; 

upon ourselves, and which we cannot justly resent, may jas the Ministers; that we, the Representatives of the 
| not war follow, if the parties with whom the treaty is; People, have no right to interfere with the manner in 

made, have an interest deep enough in the stipulations | which the Executive duty is performed ; are hound to vote 
- of it to tempt them to resort to that desperate remedy ? į the money to enable a President to exercise his discretion ; 
. Gentlemen seem to imagine that the signature of a treaty | and this modern practice makes our President as despotic 
< by our Ministers imposes no obligation upon the United | as the Autocrat of the Russias. But, separated from these, 
States. If we are governed by principles advanced by | not new, but long since condemned Executive preten- 

ourselves, a treaty signed, if made according to instruc-! sions, this modern practice is highly dangerous to thein- 
tions, is as binding, in justice and honor, as a ratified tren-i torests of the People, and will be found, in the progress 
ty. Such was the language of our Executive ; or the Government, productive of infinite embarrasgments 
Spain delayed the ratification of the treaty of the 22d of} in cur intercourse with foreign Powers. We must lose 

February, 1819. That the Committee may be fully aware | the benefit of the rule of international law, or admit itsap- 
0f-the doctrines of the Executive, I ask their attention ; plication to ourselves, If we admitit, our Presidents must 

tosome passages of a letter of Mr. Adams, then Secre- į return to the path trodden for them by Washington, or the 
tary.of State, of the 16th December, 1819, to the Chair- | Senatorial sanction is worthless, Those Senators who love 
manof the Committee on Foreign Affairs of this House - ‘their country, and who watch, with fearful apprehension, 
5" Ihave the honor to state, that the President considers | the progress of Executive encroachment, should look well 
= “the treaty of the 22d of February last as obligatory up- j to this subject. We have already, sir, felt some of the ill 
“onthe honor and good faith of Spain, not asa perfect | consequences of this practice; we have already felt the 


co ences of forming treaties not ratified by the Se- 
nate, although within the instructions of a President. 
Obeying the directions (ifhe did procure them to be given) 
of that spiritin this House, which prompts it to stimulate 
the Executive tonegotiate for the moral improvement of 
the universe, the late President framed. a treaty. with 
í or the abolition of the Slave Trade. The 
it, because it gave to Great Britain.a pre- 
arching all our vessels of commerce, to us the pre- 
“searching about one fiftieih part of the British ves- 
-= Ié-will be remembered, sir, that the President as- 
ed that this treaty was formed in strict conformity 
with our instructions, to use the favorite phrases of gentle- 
men. ‘In this, the President was mistaken ; the resolution 
~ of the House recommended negotiation, generally. The 
report of the Committee of the House preceding the reso- 
tution, it is: true, spoke of the surrender of the right of 
> search, but spoke of that surrender as admissible only as 
` confined to the coast of Africa. A reciprocal right of search 
on the coast of. Africa, of the vessels of each other, would 
have been nearly equal, and in so far defensible ; the stip- 
ulation actually made was for a reciprocal right of search 
on the coasts of Africa, America, &c. &e. Europe being 
omitted. The right of search on the coast of America 
placed every American ship within the stipulation of the 
treaty. The treaty formed was, therefore, not according 
to the instructions of the House, as given by their resolu- 
tion ; nor of the Committee, as given by their report. The 
yejection of the treaty has been approved by thc People. 
But were ‘there no ill consequences resulting from the 
signature of the treaty by our Minister? Look back at the 
correspondence which followed between the two Govern- 
ments.. Although relating to a subject in which Great 
Britain. professed to have but a generalinterest—no selfish 
object to accomplish—the disappointment of her expec- 
tations. was expressed in no measured terms : if her lan- 
guage was not insulting, it was sneering and impertinent. 
How, sir, was her treatment of us met by our President ? 
No sensibility was discovered at the tone of the correspon- 
dence, as it affected the honor of the nation ; but our Mi- 
nister at London was directed to explain the private sen- 
timents of the Chief Magistrate. His: consistency and 
honor were to be vindicated ; the character of the country 
was left to shift for itself. Of what importance, may lask, 
aré the sentiments of the man who happens to be Presi- 
dent, if officially he cannot indulge them? What right 
has a President. to explain, by a Minister of the United 
States, to a foreign Government, his private sentiments on 
the: great interests submitted to his care? It would be 
unjust not to remind the committee, that, as far as could 
be expected under the circumstances, this matter has been 
put on a proper footing by the present Administration. 
Without stopping to examine the effect of this incident 
on the great subjects of negotiation, then and yet pending 
with Great Britain, let me pray gentlemen to reflect upon 
the. effect of a similar incident to the projected negotiation 
» with the assembled nations at Panama. We all desire to 
cultivate a perfectly good understanding with our neigh- 
bors .to-give them unequivocal evidences of our generous 
regard for their interest, of our cordial wishes for their suc- 
“tess; to inspire them with respect for the character of our 
Governmént; with perfect confidence in our disinterested- 
ness in, the advances we have made, and shall make, to se- 
eure their friendship. In place of effecting these great ob- 
jects, ifour Ministers form a compact that will not be sanc- 
- aened, we shall disappoint and disgust tose now friendly 
“Conus, who, if they forbear to insult us, will look upon us 
with:suspicion and jealousy: Sir, they will be disappomted, 
by this mission, in any event : for it is obvious that they 
entertain expectations which. must be disappointed ; that 
they-look-to- stipulations that, now at least, will not be 
hazarded by the: Administration. = ‘fo prevent that disap- 
pointment from, being more deeply injurious, we should 
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attempt nothing of doubtful character ; we: should press: 
no subject. not immediately interesting to our-neighbors; 
however desirable to/ourselves ; we should carefully. exe 
clude every thing that can be safely. postponed to future 
occasions. als seedy 
Considering these I have’ indicated:as the principal ob- 
jects tothe accomplishment. of which every thing else’ 
that has been brought into view is subordinate, I-propose’ 
to show to the committee that there is-no one subject enw: 
merated by the President, about which it is: prudent-or 
proper to treat with the assembly of Panama. In:tris-ex- 
amination, I shall impute no design tothe Administration: 
that is not plainly stated in the messages of the President, 
or fairly deducible from them. - What does the President’ 
propose todo? As the authors of the Congress are bellie: 
gerents, their objectin assembling it is wholly belligerent ; 
they will arrange their plans of mutual offence ‘and. des. 
fence ; in these they do not wish us to mix ; but there-are- 
matters of deep interest to them as belligerents, in which’ 
our intervention is of vital importance ; European interven- 
tion between them and their enemy, and, as connected: 
with this, European colonization on the American cons 
tinent. The President intends to discuss both these sub 
jects, with a view to some definite understanding about: 
them. He speaks distinctly of negotiation on the subject’ 
of colonization, and marks the limits to which we may go. 
What is the principle of the law of colonization, in which, - 
latterly, we take such lively interest, which is one of the 
great bases of the American policy? -By Mr. Monroe, 
who first advanced it, in 1823, it is thus explained: 
** That the American continents, by the free and indepen-" 
“ dent condition which they had assumed. and maintained, 
* were thenceforward not to be considered as subjects for» 
* future colonization by any European Power.” We are 


not, Mr. Chairman, to impute to Mr. Monroe the absurd. ` 


intention of making a distinction between America and. 
Europe. He intended to assert that there was no distinc’ 
tion between them; that America could only be colonized. 
by Europeans, as Europe might be colonized by Amers“ > 
cans. We may, by purchase, exchange, or conquest in: 
honorable war, acquire territory in Europe, Asia, or Af 
rica ; plant colonies, and establish a liberal colonial system; 
or one in imitation of the systems already formed. The 
same thing might be rightfully. done by’any European: 
Power, in Asia, Africa, or America... Wemight purchase 
Liverpool or Havre, if England or France chuse to sell - 
them, as France purchased. New Orleans and Louisiana 
from Spain, and we from France, and our right to reguliie 
commerce in the former would be as perfect as in the last, 
The late President did not intend to deny the right of cse 
tablishing a colony in America by Europeans in their own 
territory, then owned by them, or to: be hereafter lawfully 
acquired. He meant to assert, and the official language 
of the Executive to Ministers acting under instructions, 
fully explained that part of his meaning, that no right to 
establish a colony in the- American continents could theñce- 
forward be acquired by discovery. In other words, that 
all the territory of the American continents was already 
appropriated, and the title either vested in one‘of thé 
American Governments or some European Power. The 
declaration might have been safely hazarded, that disco» 
very gave no sight to colonize ; that the European pres 
tension to that effect was a wanton usurpation ; drank in- 
justice done by crafty and powerful civilized man; toig- 
norant and feeble barbarians. This declaration would not 
have been unworthy of our character, and we should have 
been-supported in it by every Government which claims 
and hopes to obtain territorial possessions in.America by a 
better title, It was not contemplated by the declaration of 
1823, to alter or encroach on existing rights. - : 

It must be opvious to the most careless inspection, that 


every question that-can arise between Nations on this 


principle, is a mere question of territorial right and sove- 
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upon its.own soil.” Here, then, the committee must 

see, the whole question is one of territorial right. Andis 

it possible that it is deemed important to discuss with our 

sister Republics the propriety of an engagement to. per- 

mit “no European lodgements or establishment of Euró- 

pean jurisdiction” upon their own soil? . If so lost to 

honor and to their own interest as to suffer without re- 

sistance, such violations of their rights, will an engage- 

ment to us, made to preserve to us our free commerce 

with the occupied territory, induce them to resist, espe- 
cially when, by this engagement, each party is expected 

to assert the principle by the use of its own unaided foree ? 

Gravely to discuss such a proposition would expose -us to 
ridicule. To enter into formal stipulations of this kind 
would be degrading to all the parties to the compact. 

I may safely assert, that, on the principle first asserted in’ 
the negotiation with Russia, no negotiation is required at 
Panama. Before I leave this topic 1 must say, Mr. Chair. 
man, that I regret to see any principle advanced by us, 

supported by such assertions as these: “ The Govern. 
“ ment of Russia has never disputed these positions, nor 
“ manifested the slightest dissatisfaction at their having 
“been taken.” Russia is a powerful State, and the Em- 
peror who then reigned, one of the most distinguished 
men of hisage: but, I imagine, we are not prepared to 
consider his acquiescence, expressed or implied, the test 
of correct principle, nor to consider the expression of his 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction at the positions we have 
taken, as an argument fit to be used in sustaining them. 

We must not forget, sir, that our magnanimous friend, 

Russia, was a party to the declarations of Troppau and 
Laybach, and to the deliberations of Verona. That Rus- 
sia holds that the cause of Spain against Spanish America 
is just. 

Having examined what the President proposes, touch- 
ing this principle, let us see what he proposes on the other 
great subject with which the principle is remotely con- 
nected—the great subject of « European interference 
with the domestic concerns of American Governments.” 
No such interference is, at this moment, dreaded or me- 
naced. Why discuss the propriety or necessity of our 
resisting it? The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr, 
WEBSTER) says it must be discussed, The gentleman 
from Delaware (Mr. M‘Lane) says it must not be discuss- 
ed. Both gentlemen err in supposing that there is any 
intention to discuss resistance, by the United States, of 
European interference. That part of the screw is already 
turned upon us. On that point we stand, in the opinion 
of the Spanish Americans, committed. The parties, 
speaking of our Executive and the Spanish American 
Governmenis, are agreed upon it—we go to Panama une 
der an invitation, in the language of the President, © to 
“ take into consideration the means of resisting interfer. 
“ence from abroad with the domestic concerns of the 
“< American Governments, In alluding to these means, 
it would obviously be premature, at this time; to anti. 
“ cipate that which is offered inerely as matter of consul- 
“ tation, or to pronounce upon those measures which 
“ have been or may be suggested.” We go to discuss 
Means and measures of resistance. We are held pledged 
to resist European interference with the domestic con- 
cerns of the Spanish American States. That the United 
States are not pledged, isto us well known, We can be 
pledged only by treaty. But our neighbors think we are ; 
they act under this delusion, and ought to be undeceived. 
To suppose that what has been done by this and the fore 
mer Administration has imposed no obligation upon us, 
K : ; : t f would be to commit an egregious mistake. What has 
og COHWentional engagements on this tupic, our views} been done, mposes upon usall the obligation the Execu- 
a Would extend no further than to a mutual pledge of the | tive could, by his own act, create. 1 speak not of the 

,eitues to the compact to maintain the principle in ap- | message of 1823 : I speak of the language of Mr. Poin- 

Plication to its own territory, and to permit no colonial setf, acting under the instructions of the Secretary of 
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reignty, founded upon priority of discovery by some Eu- 
-Topean Power, Now, sir, Fam at a loss to perceive how 
. the independent condition’ of the American continent is 
connected with the principle asserted, or what interest re- 
quires us to assert it now, which is not common to every 
other commercial Nation. The President is pursuing a 
shadow of his predecessor’s imagination. . Let us attend 
to what he says of this principle : “It rested upon a 
“course of reasoning equally simple and conclusive. 
“With the exception of the existing European colonies, 
“which it was in no wise intended to disturb, the two 
““ continents consisted of several sovereign and indepen- 
“ dent Nations, whose territories covered their whole sur- 
sface. By this, their independent condition, the United 
«States enjoyed the right of commercial intercourse 
“ with every part of their possessions, To attempt ‘the 
“establishment of a colony in those Possessions, would 
“be to usurp, to the exclusion of others, a commercial 
“intercourse, which was the common possession of all. 
“Tt could not be done without encroaching upon existing 
“rights of the United States.” Here are assertions of 
fact, which T trust we shall never be called upon to esta- 
blish, and of principles that are fallacious. Can we prove, 
and if we could, is it. our business, either to prove or as- 
sert, that, with the exception of the existing European 
colonies, the territories of the independent Nations of 
North and South America cover the whole surface of the 
two continents, if, by ** existing colonies,” it is intended 
to exclude territorial claims, not accompanied by an ac- 
tual colonial possession ? 

The principles asserted by the President are, that mo- 
nopoly is necessarily an incident to the establishment of 
an European colony in America; that free commerce is 
the necessary consequence of independence. That there 
‘usually has existed, in fact, a connexion between colony 
and monopoly, free commerce and independent Govern- 
ment, is certain, and, as a matter of speculation, itis pro- 
bable, but not certain, these connexions will continue to 
exist. A free commerce, with a territory, or exclusion 
from it, depends upon the will of the existing Govern- 
ment. If we have a right to free commerce, this right 
would be violated. by exclusion, whether we are excluded 
‘by a new Government, established upon the ruins ofa co- 
lonial system, or by the State claiming the colony. We 
shall not, I presune, contend, that the new Governments 
“have no right to exclude us, if they think proper. What 
We now hold, we possess by permission of the free Go- 
vernments. If there was a colony established, our admis- 
sion to a free commerce with it would depend upon the 
Will of the parent State. According to the President’s 
doctrine, our existing right would not be violated, if that 
free commerce was periitted. In common with all other 
commercial Nations we have an interest in sustaining that 
Government which is most liberal in its intercourse with 
foreigners, be that Government colonial or independent. 
The interest of commerce has been and will be promoted 
by the independence of the American continent, because 
the newly established Governments have adopted a wise 
policy. “But we must not confound, as our Presidents 
have done, the policy of the Government—its will—with 
its independent condition, which enables it to exercise 
that will; nor consider the right dependent upon that 
_ Mill, really as founded upon its independent condition. 
2 -Bat, sir, on this principle, asserted by Mr. Monroe, what 
` does the Psesident intend to do at Panama? He intends 

to-‘concur in no measure « importing hostility to Europe,” 
which would “justly excite reseatment in any of her 
States” should it be deemed advisable to contract any 
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the eye of the President... When Nations speak they i redemption ofa pledge given by ourselves to ourselves, 
inean something, asthe gentleman from Massachusetts ; we ourselves can release ‘ourselves from the obligation to: 
(Mr. Wegsrer) bas emphatically said. Nations speak redeem the pledge given by ourselves to ourselves. Could: 
by their Ministers or Chief Magistrates. Our Minister to | the genius of ridicule itself, by the use of words, produce 
Mexico has said to that Government, we shall be compel-| a more whimsical confusion. of ideas?‘ The People: of 
-led, in the event of European interference, to take the| ‘the United States stood pledged to postenty and to 


nd éfficient part, and to bear the brunt of the 
Itis alleged that this was done without instruc- 
t ; Sir, look at the instructions, you will find his jus- 
tification. He was instructed that this determination to 


resist European interference, was the basis of our policy 


towards the American States, to urge the Mexican Govern- 
«ment to adopt the principles laid down in the message of 


* themselves.” If we have given any pledge, it has been 
given to some Power or Powers, who have a right to hold 
it, until redeemed by us, or voluntarily surrendered by 
them. Mr. Monroe’s message was -no pledge, for it was 
addressed to no Power. Whatit has become in the hands. 
of the present Administration, is another and distinct inv 


| quiry, into which I propose to enter, after E have enden 
The 


-1828—* the important principles of intercontinental law.” | vored to explain what that message originally was. 
In the letters written to him, the Secretary of State speaks ' circumstances under which it was prepared, furnish thë 
of the memorable pledge of Mr. Monroe. Inthe answer: best elucidation of it. After the suppression of free Go- 
to the official communication of Mr. Poinsett, detailing i vernments, in Piedmont, Naples, and Spain, on the. prin- 
his conversations with the Mexican Government, there is ' ciples proclaimed by the Holy Allies, in the successive 
neither censure of the language used by him, nor caution! Congresses of Troppau, Laybach, and Verona, it was se- 
to be more guarded in future. Indeed, it is perfectly | riously apprehended that the Allied Sovereigns would ex- : 
clear that his conduct met the approbation of the Execu-! tend their parental regards to this Continent. ‘This ap- 
tive. The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wensrxn) | prehension was the more reasonable, as the principles up- 
thinks that Mr. Poinsett’s language was too strong, but | on which France had just acted in Spain, in the suppres- 
that he put the Mexicans right in August ; and what is: sion of the Constitution and the restoration of the despot, 
-eonclusive proof that the Mexicans do not consider us any | could, with great facility, be brought to justify an inter- 


further pledged to them than England, is, that the notes 
written: by the Mexican Secretary of State to our Minister 
and to the English Charge d'Affaires, on the subject of 
‘the ‘transfer of Cuba to France, were precisely alike. 
The gentleman, from an indistinct recollection of dates 
and facts, has fallen into a great error. The foo strong 


- language of Mr. Poinsett was used on the 27th of Septem- 


ber. The impression produced by it could not. be cor- 
rected the preceding month. The notes to Messrs. Poin- 
sett and.Ward were, through the influence of Mr. Ward, 
at the special instunce of Mr. Poinsett, ‘ verbatim et 
literatim, the same.” Tf, in August, the Mexican Secre- 
tary thought he was authorized to demand our interfer- 
ence, what language will he not now hold since the me- 
movable conversation of September? The declarations 
of our Ministers are alleged to have been mere argu- 
ment-—a simple reference to the past, not committing nor 
intended to commit us to any thing. These pretences 
will not serve. Our Minister spoke plainly and intelligi- 
bly, of existing obligation and future action, not. of past 
intention. -He spoke not of the dead past, but of the liv- 
ing present,.and: the: pregnant future. How will we es- 
cape the consequences of the obligation the Executive 
has thus imposed upon the United States? If the event 
oscin's which our Minister anticipated, can you deny the 
existence of ay obligation ? Or will you hazard the de- 
claration that it is only an imperfect obligation ? Or shall 
we find safety and honor in the puerile sophism of the De- 
partinent of State, which seeks to avoid » fair conclusion 
by abusing aterm? The Secretary of State asserts that 
Mr..Poinsett referred alone to- a pledge of the character 
of that of Mr. Monroe’s declaration, ‘*a pledge to our- 
selves and to our posterity.” Is this the meaning of Mr. 


Poinsett, whea he declared, “ what further we were rea- 


! vention between Spain, and her revolted Colonies—an 
intervention the Spanish Monarch was informally soliciting; 
and which was expected to become the topic of discus: ~ 
sion at least, in Paris. England, who had remained a.” 
tranquil spectator of the outrages committed by organized. 
and disciplined despotism, in Italy and Spam, had too 
deep an interest to remain silent when America was. in, 
question. To give decisive effect to the warning the Bue 
tish Minister had determined to give to the Allied Mo-: 
narchs, he wished us to join in it. Our Minister to London 
was asked to make, in concert with England, a declaration. 
te the Allied Sovereigns. Without instructions, Mr, Rush 
could not accede to this proposal: but, with a boldness, 
highly honorable to his diplomatic character, he offered E 
to take the responsibility of this measure, if Great Britai. 
would place herself precisely in the same position as the `. 
United States, by an acknowledgment of Spanish Ameri- 
can independence. As Mr. Canning was not prepared to 
go that length, the declaration was: not made by us. No 
doubt (of this, however, [speak without certain authority) 
some official communications were made to the President, > 
through the English representative in Washington. Co- 
inciding with Britain in the policy of at once preventing, 
by an immediate movement, any allied intervention in the 
Spanish contest on this Continent, the President, in place 
of an official note to the Allies, expressed his opinions m 
lis message to Congress. This course was recommended 
by two very important reasons : we avoided by it any en 
tanglement, the necessary consequence of our movement,» 
if made in concert with another Power; the other, and 
more decisive’ consideration, was, that, by a messuge tu 
Congress, while it would fully explain the views of the 
Chief Magistrate, this Government would be, as to its fu-, 
ture course, least committed. What did the messige of 
1823 assert? That we should consider any attempt 
s made by the European Alliance, to extend their system 
* to any portion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to our 
“peace and security.” That we could not view any 
«s interposition for the purposes of oppressing”’ the Spa- 
nish American States, acknowledged by us, “or control. 
* ling, in any other manner, their destiny, by any Euro- 
® pean Power, in any other light than as the manifestation 

“ of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 
To what system does the President allude ? st is usually 
taken for granted, that he alludes to arbitrary government; 
that he considered the establishment of such Governments 
‘on any part of this hemisphere, ‘fas dangerous to our 
‘peace and security.” A little reflection will show that this 
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conclusion is erroneous. No President could have so de- 
grading an opinion of our Government, or of the People 
` whose will created it, and whose valor will support it, as 
to believe that the existence of a despotic Government, 
inany part of this hemisphere, is dangerous to our secu- 
rity. He who acknowledged the independence of the 
Imperial Governments of Don Pedro of Brazil, and Ttur- 


bide of Mexico, with the same alacrity that he did the. 


Republican Governments of Colombia, Chili, and Buenos 

Ayres, certainly did not entertain such an opinion, To 

what, then, did he allude? He alluded to the system es- 
“tablished by the Allies, as explained at their different Con- 
_ gresses, and as acted upon, formerly in France, and recent- 
lyin Italy and Spain. He alluded to the system of inter- 
ference, by an armed force, in the domestic affairs of na- 
tions, under the pretext. of maintaining -or restoring do- 
mestic peace, and placing the institutions of the invaded 
- country on such bases as would afford salutary guarantees 
; tothe general tranquillity. The essential difference be- 
© tween our system and that of the Allies, of which the Pre- 
. sident speaks, in the same message, arises from our assert- 
ing, and uniformly acting on the principle on which our 
) Government is erected, that every People have the right to 
i regulate their own concerns in their own way ; to live un- 
v der such a Government as they may choose to establish ; 
z to change it at their pleasure, whenever a change is ne- 
cessary to their happinessand prosperity. This principle 
istrue every where ; but, in the maintenance of it in Eu- 
“rope, we have bat a remote—in the maintenance of it in 
| America, a direct, interest. The law of self-defence re- 
|. quires us to act, whenever any combination of Powers—Asi- 
; atic, African, European, or American—interferes with the 
> domestic concerns of the American States. This was all 
that was rightfully asserted by the message of 1823. The 
motive of interference does not enter into the question. 
Ifthe interference was in a crusade against liberty, it was 
“not dangerous to our peace,” but a direct attack upon us. 
Ifthe crusade began at Patagonia, it would not end at Mexi- 
ioco. If, for the purposes of oppression, to gratify ambition, 
-or to sustain the sinking cause ofa cruel tyranny, the in- 
n terference would be a gross wrong, which we, of right, 
might arm, and act to prevent. But what effect has the 


«s force upon the other the establishment of its peculiar 
t system.” 

Now, Sir, strange as it may seem, here is the acknow- 
ledgment of the right of the Allied Sovereigns to dn all 
that has been done by them in Europe, and the assertion 
of the right of any American Alliance, to do what it pleas- 
es on this Continent. The exclusive Continental right of 
regulating its own system, can only be exercised by the 
instrumentality of the power of the great nations occupy- 
ing it. The Holy Allies have done no more than pro- 
claim and act upon this doctrine, in Europe. Are we to, 
copy their detestable example here? The principle as- 
serted is equally false, applied to either continent; and 
equally false, however pure the motive of its application. 
Its apparent plausibility arises from assuming that to be 
true of-a Continent, occupied by many nations, which is 
true of each nation that occupies it. Every nation has 
the exclusive right to judge for itself what is best suited to 
its own condition. Any interference with that right, is 
equally detestable in principle, whether made by Powers 
occupying the same or a different Continent. No Conti- 
nent has a right to prescribe to the nations composing it 
any regulation whatsoever of its internal affairs. Connect- 
ed with the proposed Mission to Panama, with the charac- 
ter of the assembly of nations which is to meet there, and 
the peculiar stipulation of the treaties formed touching 
the powers, or rather objects, of that assembly, this at- 
tempt to introduce this new term of tater-continental rights 
into the code of national law, is ominous of the intentions 
of our present Palinurus. Itis to concert means of resist- 
ing European interference ; these being considered as the 
principles of Mr. Monroe’s message, that we have been 
invited, and have consented to go to Panama. We go not 
to undeceive them ; not to explain to them their mistake, 
in supposing us pledged to any efforts for the defence of 
their nights ; but to discuss the question of means, as if 
the pledge existed in its full force, as presented to Mexi- 
co, by our Minister. Supposing no treaty engagement is 
made, what will be the effect of a formal discussion, and.a 
formal agreement, recorded in the protocols of the Assem- 
| bly? But the President does not tell us that he will not 
| make a treaty. He says “a joint declaration of the cha- 


“assertion of these principles, in an Executive message, | ** ratter of the obtrusive interference from abroad, and 
produced upon us? Has it proved their truth? Their} “the exposure of it to the world, may be, probably, 
; truth had never been, and is not, doubted. Did it bind us | “all the occasion would require. Whether the United 
‘to act upon them ? We should, in case of necessity, have | “ States should or should not be parties to such a declara- 
acted upon them, had they not been asserted ; and we ; * tion, may justly form a part of the deliberation.” This 
shall act upon them whenever an emergency may require | declaration will be signed by our Ministers, if they think it 
it, without regard to the message ; and our mode of action ! expedient. That they will be pressed to join in it, cannot 
- willbe precisely the same as if the message never had: be doubted, when we reficct on the situation of the 
| been sent tous. How we shall act, will be decided by ! South American States. What will be the effect of such 
.. Congress, whose will is as completely unfettered, as ifthe ; a joint declaration, to which we become parties, about 
F message never had been prepared, or its author never had | which we shall not be consulted, nor will the Senate be 
existed. I speak, Sir, of the message, unconnected with | asked for their advice? Will we net stand still more 
, the use subsequently made of it. What it has now be- | deeply involved than we noware ? Am i not justified by 
> come, I will show to the Committee. Under the plastic , this examination of this subject, in believing that the pub- 
hand of another artist, a message of a President to Con- | lic interest requires no negotiation at Panama respecting 
gress has been converted into a bond uniting cur destiny | it? It is not necessary to discuss how we shall exercise 


to that of Spanish America. A declaration, founded on the 

law of self-defence, has been changed to a pledge of guar- 
4° -dianship and protection of all the Spanish American Go- 
$ Yernments: the ‘condemnation of the principles of the 

i Holy Alliance, into the assertion of the right, in this Con- 
tinent, to act upon the same principles. Can gentlemen 
*-doubt that these changes have been wrought, or attempt- 
ed? The correspondence with Mexico proves them be- 
‘yond dispute. The last metamorphosis may be found in 
the instructions of the 25th of March, 1825, to Mr. Poin- 
ctt Mr. Clay writes : “ The political systems of the two 
$ “Continents (Europe and America) are essentially differ- 
“ent. Each has the exclusive right to judge for itself 
“what is best suited to its own condition, and most likely 
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"Eto promote its happiness ; but neither has a right to en- ! 


our discretion, when the lawless intervention of any Pow- 
er, European or American, in the domestic concerns of a 
neighboring State, shall impose upon us the necessity to 
act. Instead of discussing the propriety of our uniting in 
a declaration, our Ministers should go to extricate us from 
the embarrassments created by the imprudent diplomatic 
and Executive declarations already made ; with orders to 
withdraw us from the eddy, not with the power to plunge 
us still deeper inte the vortex of implied pledges to de- 
| fend Spanish American rights and liberties. 

We must not forget, Mr. Chairman, that the language 
of the President does not exclude the idea of forming a 
treaty on this, as well as on the other basis of the American 
system—colonization. Coinciding with the President, as 
they suppose, honorable gentlemen tell us that we must. 
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have Republics on this side the Atlantic. We must 
have Republics. How must we establish them? Our own 
Republic exists by popular will. Our will cannot control 
our neighbors, unless enforced by our power. Do we 
mean toforce our American neighbors to be free, contrary 
to their wishes? Gentlemen, in their infinite love of free 
institutions, abandon the first principles of our own insti- 

_ tutions, and are prepared to imitate those alliances which 
they, at the same moment, condemn. Neither religion 
nor liberty can be, on just principles, propagated by the 
sword. ‘These same gentlemen, while they join our Com- 
mittee in echoing the opinions of the President, that 
“great political mterests will be discussed’ at Panama,” 
that the decisions of our Ministers “ will act on us” politi- 
cally, also profess themselves perfectly satisfied that no 
entangling alliances are intended, or likely to arise out of 
the proposed Mission. While I consider these opinions 
‘delusive, I ask gentlemen who entertain them, to explain 
how their intentions can be accomplished, how our politi- 
cal interests are to be guarded, without treaties with those 
whose decisions are so important to us, and upon those 
points especially which touch our political interests? 
Such treaties will necessarily expose the destiny of our 
country to the discretion of other nations. Every alliance 
‘is, in wy judgment, entangling, which places our peace 
on the discretion or movements of any other Government, 
whether we are to play the part of guardians, allies, or 
auxiliaries. The President, and the honorable members 
of this House who justify his course, with onc breath, de- 
.ny the danger of entangling alliances, and, in the next, 
argue that they are inevitable. 

Sir, on this subject of the form of the Governments on 
this side the Atlantic, no error more fatal to the future 
prosperity of this People could be committed, than that 
of believing that our interests require us to act on differ- 


“ent principles than those which have usually, if not al- : 


ways, regulated our Government. In the forms of the 
Government of other nations we have no right to inter- 
fere; and it is indifferent where those nations live. Ame- 
rica, Asia, Africa, Europe, are to us the same. We will 
that our Government shall be free. Let other nations 
exercise their will. If wisely, in copying our institutions 
and conforming to our principles, they will secure their 
own prosperity and our respect ; if madly, in copying 
the follies of the Hebrews, who were discontented with- 
out a King, let them suffer the appropriate penalty. Fhe 
. gitatification of their wishes will bring with it the punish- 

“mént for their absurdity. The very dangerous ideas of 
‘our’ Chief Magistrates, touching our future intercourse 
with the Governments of this continent, is forcibly illus- 
trated by referring to another subject proposed to be sub- 
mitted to the discretion of the Ministers who are to go to 
Panama—Religion. A subject the immortal authors of 
our Constitution would not permit us to touch, is to be 


made a part of the instructions of our Chicf Magistrate to | the rule of the armed neutrality th 


this new Mission. I will not take the pains to point out 
the'change in the mind of the President, as exhibited in 
Shis message to us and to the Senate, nor to dwell on the 
fact that all the wishes of the President, as expressed in 
the message: to us, have been already accomplished, as 
regards those American Governments with whom we 
have already formed treaties, and that the correspon- 
“dence with the other Governments does not show the 
‘smallest probability of any difficulty of succeeding to the 
“game extent with those with whom we are yet negotiat- 
... dings but I deem it important to press on the attention of 
the. Committee that our Chief Magistrates have consider 
ed it as among the duties devolved upon us, in the for- 
. $© mation ‘of our future relations with our Southern neigh- 
. bors, to use-all the moral influence which we can ex- 
© ercise,. whether of example, of friendly counsel, or of 
** persuasion,” to establish civil’ and* religious liberty 


> among them... Considering the character and condition ! 


of the inhabitants of this continent South of us, a more 
Quixotic project could not well be imagined. Js it not 
well known, that the Catholic religion is the religion of all 
Southern America? That no Government which tolerat- 
ed any other would be endured by the People? To send 
our Ministers to preach religious liberty to Governments 
thus constituted, would be absurd in itself, and consider- 
ed insulting by them. I have lying before me, sir, the 
Federal Constitution of Mexico. The third article of the 
first section says, ‘*The religion of the Mexican nation 
«c is, and shall forever be, the Catholic, Apostolic, Ro- 
“man. The nation protects it by wise and just laws, and 
‘© prohibits the exercise of every other.” The framers 
of this Constitution provide in it for alterations, after a 
limited period, if they shall be found necessary $ but the 
article respecting religion is enumerated among those 
“which are never to be changed. Duly to feel the strange- 
ness of this Executive opinion of the duty which is ìm- 
posed upon us, gentlemen should reflect on the sensation 
which would be produced in the country, if the Ministers 
of our Southern neighbors, jointly or severally, were to 
address themselves officially to our Chief Magistrate, urg- 
ing a change in that article of our Constitution which 
forms the first of the amendments: ‘ Congress shall 
| ‘ make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
l “ or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” &e. The 
proposition would at first be ridiculed for its absurdity, 
í but a deeper feeling would be aroused, indignation at 
the insolence of those who presumed to interfere with 
our domestic affairs, who persuaded or advised us to make 
a fundamental change in our system of Government. The 
Spanish Americans will have similar feelings, embittered 
by religious bigotry, whenever we advise changes in the 
| articles of their Constitutions establishing an exclusive 
church. While on this subject, we should not forget 
‘that this religious intolerance in Spanish America is a sa- | 
‘erifice to necessity. The founders of the new Govern- 
iments may cffer the same justification of their conduct 
i which was given, in his own defence, by one of the distin- 
| guished authors of the Constitution of Spain. Upbraided 
| for a similar provision in the Constitution of 1812, the 
| Count Toreno answered, in the language of Solon, “‘ We 
« did not givé to our country the best Constitution, but 
“ we gave it the best that it would bear.” 

Having shown, Mr: Chairman, that-on‘neither of the 
subjects for the discussion of which we were invited to . 
Panama, ought our Ministers to have powers to form trea- 
ties, T will further trespass on the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee, by endeavoring to prove, that: there is no other’ ~ 
among the subordinate. subjects enumerated by the Presi- 
dent, on which power to form treaties can be necessary 

| or usefully exercised. One of the ends intended to be 
| effected is to fix some disputed principles of international 
haw, (interesting to neutrals) relating to blockades; te 
at free ships make free 
goods ; to privateering, &c. &c. A Congress composed 
of Powers at war with another Power, who is not repre- 
sented in it, cannot be a proper place to discuss neutral 
rights. We cannot settle doubtful principles with one ef © 
the belligerent parties, if the other will not admit their 
application during the existing war. Will Spain agree .. 
to any decisions made by us in conjunction with the South 
Americans? If she does not, it will be absurd to expect © 
the South Americans to abandon to. their ehemy:-advan- 
tages in the contest. It would be unjust and unfriendly 
inus to ask of them the application of any rule, the ob- 
servance of which we have not the right to enforce upon 
Spain. If this right of compelling Spain exists, the rule 
is already fixed, and requires no negotiation to enable us ` 
to insist upon its observance by all belligerents. Are 
gentlemen perfectly satisfied with the proposed rales of 
international law > ‘Che law of blockade. is sufficiently 
well defined arid understood, atid requires ne negotiation: 
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it requires merely the provision of an adequate naval force 

to compel all the maritime Powers to respect it. I con- 

fess to you, Mr. Chairman, thatI was not prepared to ex- 

pecta denunciation of privateering from Massachusetts ; 

and when I look at the incidents of the Revolution and of 

the late war, I am filled with wonder that any politician 

of our country should desire to see it formally denounced 

by an assembly of nations. Of the fifteen hundred ves- 

sels taken from Greai Britain during the late contest, ba- 

lancing the account of her plunder of our citizens on the 

ocean, how many were captured by public armed ships? 

¥ should be happy to hear a fair explanation from the gen- 

tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wesstrr) who has ad- | 
dressed us on this subject of the difference, on moral | 
principles, of capturing the private property of an enemy 

on the ocean by commissioned public vessels of war, and 

commissioned private vessels of war. 

[Mr. WEBSTER said he had given no opinion. ] 

True, sir, the gentleman gave us no opinion ; he gave i 
us an argument in defence of the President’s opinion, who | 
“cannot exaggerate to himself the unfading glory with | 
« which the United States will go forth in the memory of ; 
“future ages,” if, through our moral influence, the South 
American States abolish private war on the ocean. 

Mr. Chairman, I confess, without hesitation, that I 
am unwilling to surrender this powerful instrument of 
oifensive defence ; and what I am unwilling to surren- 
der to a powerful maritime State 1 should be asham- 
ed to ask of our feeble neighbors. Nor cen I leave this 


fectly true ; but in not one of them shall we be compel- 
led to contend with Spain for more than a tacit acquies- 
cence in our acknowledgment of Spanish American Inde- 
pendence, and we shall contend with her in every case 
to protect the property of our own citizens. But, siry if 
the dispute arises under the Spanish and Colombian trea- 
ties with us and for Colombian property covered by our 
flag, we must compel Spain formally to admit that Colom- 
bia is an Independent State, and this formal admission 
will be required in a dispute about the property of a citi- 
zen of Colombia. While perfectly willing that the rule 
now established, in our treaties with Spain, Colombia, and 
Guatemala, should be extended to every other nation, 
American or European, I shall regret to see it introduced 
into our American treaties, without sonie understanding 
of the extent to which it is to operate during the existing 
war with Spain. Should the exertions of our Ministers 
be crowned with success, and the principle be adopted 
at Panama, is it more fixed than it nowis? Will the 
other maritime Powers agree to it? If they do not, are 
the States who act on the American System to compel . 
the unwilling to respect it in future wars ? By no means ; 
we are to act upon the assembly at Panama by our moral 
influence, and then the moral influence of the assembly 
at Panama, added to our moral influence, is to act upon 
the world. The probable effect of this moral experiment 
may, without a prophetic spirit, be easily foretold. The 
history of the past opens to us the page of futurity. The’ 
war of our Revolution brought upon Great Britain a train 


subject without protesting against the injustice of the | of perils and disasters. Among the other dangers she 
distinction made between a force prepared by the re- | encountered was that arising from the combination of the 
sources of the Government and that prepared by in-! great Northern Powers, to compel her obedience to the 
dividual enterprise, controlled and directed by public! principle that free ships make free goods. Including the 
hw. As much gallantry, heroism, courtesy, and patri- | Powers at war with Great Britain, almost the whole Chris- 
otism, have been displayed on the decks of our priva-| tian world was united to establish it. France, Spain, in- 
teers, as have ever been exhibited, except on the decks | cluding all her possessions in America, Asia, and Africa, 
of our own public ships of war. That England, with her! Holland, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, these United States, 
swarms of small. public vessels of war, commanded by | nearly the whole maritime strength of Christendom, was 
petty officers, who have enriched themselves by preying | bonded together to fix the principle. Was this formida- 
upon belligerent and neutral commerce, should inveigh | ble effort, uniting physical to moral influence, the ultima 
against the use of privateers, is natural and appropriate ; | ratio of kings and empires to the argumentation. of com- 
that there should be converts to her doctrines in this} mercial philosophy, successful? No, sir, Britain evaded 


country is to be deeply regretted. The President, how- 
ever, is not sanguine in his hopes of effecting so much as 
the abolition of private war on the ocean, at Panama. He | 
believes it will be practicable to establish the principle 
that the friendly flag shall cover the cargo. The rule 
` that free ships make free goods has been discussed for ! 
centuries ; after various efforts, the rule of maritime war 
as it at present exists, that enemies’ goods, under a 
friend’s flag, was prize of war, and a friend’s goods, un- 
der an enemy’s flag, not prize of war, has been quietly 
adopted. For the security of the property of our citizens, 
itis practically sufficient. ‘The recurrence to the disput- 
ed doctrine can only be important to the carriers of the 
cargoes of belligcrents, and to the feebler maritime Pow- 
ers who may be engaged in war. Maritime strength will 
not admit the rule ; maritime weakness willingly adopts 
it, What does our Chief Magistrate propose ? To com- 
pelthe powerful by combining together the feeble States? 
No, sir, he proposes to adopt the principles as applicable 
only to those who admit it. In a former discussion, I tock 
occasion to show that the stipulation to that extent, al- 
realy made with Colombia, might lead to great embar- 
tassments with Spain, with whom we have a similar sti- 
pulation. I will not repeat what I then urged, preferring 
to rely on the recollection of the Committee. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Weasrer) considered the suggestion that we might be 
involved in war with Spain, to compel ker formally to ad- 
mit the independence of Colombia, as far sought as the 
question of war was at that point at our door, ever since 
we acknowledged the independence of the South Ameri- 
can States, That war may arise in various modes, is per- 


i regard, 


the force of the combination by her diplomatic artifice ; 
resisted it by her arms; she lost her colonies, but the 
restoration of peace left the principle where the war 
found it, where it now is—a disputed principle, which the 
weak desire to see acknowledged, and the powerful dis- 
Another combination was formed to enforce this 
principle, in 1801, by Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, 
while Britain was engaged in war with France and her 
allics and dependents. Great Britain then reigned on 
the ocean—the great monster of the deep. The mighty 
Leviathan moved her vastness on the waters, and the 
genius of the armed neutrality perished in her boiling 
wake. 

What part did we play in these eventful scenes? We 
wisely kept aloof from the armed neutrality, after having 
formed the treaty with the ‘great and philosophical, 
though absolute Sovereign of Prussia.” The Robber of 
Silesia, the Participator in the infamous partition of Po- 
land, was perfectly ready to display his philosophy and 
liberality on the ocean, where he had little interest, and 
less power. He formed with us, the beautiful abstraction, 
as it has been aptly called—a treaty of as little practical 
effect as if it had been formed by the Calmuck Tartars, 
with the Osages or Ricarees. ‘This treaty expired, was 
renewed, and the parties, in renewing it, with great sim- 
plicity, record their acknowledgments that its example 
had produced but little effect. The second treaty, form- 
ed with less philosophy, has been as useless as the first. It 
is not wonderful, that our present Chief Magistrate should 
behold with partiality these recorded, though useless, 
evidences of our diplomacy. That distinguished States- 
man, venerable by his age, by his illustrious public ser- 
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vices, by his extensive knowledge, the father of the Pre- 
sident, assisted in the formation of the first treaty, and he 
himself negotiated the second. -His hereditary and per- 
„sonal connexions with those negotiations, account, natu- 
rally; for the fondness with which he dwells upon them, 
but will not prevent us from considering that they have 
been practically useless ; as examples, powerless. To 
say. nothing of our disputes with France, another of 
out negotiations on this principle, was fruitful in effects. 
Spain, the warm advocate of the doctrine that free ships 
make free goods, formed with us the treaty of 1795, and 
_stipulated for. its observance in all future wars. In her 
war with England, which soon after commenced, was this 
stipulation scrupulously observed ? No, Sir, it was open- 
‘ly violated, and made the pretext for plundering, with- 
out mercy, the citizens of the United States ; under co- 
lor of searching for an enemy’s goods, our cargoes and 
vessels were seized and condemned in Spain. She did 
not trouble herself to form any excuses for this conduct, 
but vindicated the seizure of the property on the ground 
that we did not compel England to respect the rule 
adopted in cur treaty with Spain. During the whole 
war, Spain continued to disregard the obligation of her 
treaty. In the adjustment of our claims on Spain, how 
much was paid for these violations of the stipulated prin- 
ciple that free ships make free goods? Not one cent. 
How could it be expected that we should insist on the 
payment for goods of other nations, taken from under 
our flag, when our own citizens, whose property was ta- 
ken from them, were compelled to content themselves 
with a partial indemnity ? . Sir, it will ever be thus; we 
never shall quarrel for other People’s goods : we have, 
heretofore, not defended our own. In our new treaty 
with Spain, the stipulations with regard to the principle 
itself is modified to suit the Spanish vindication of her 
conduct : it is to be obligatory only where all the belli- | 
gerents act upon it. Ay, Sir, and this part of our treaty 
with Spain is the model on which all our other treaties, 
touching this principle, are to be formed. 'Fhis brief his- 
tory of the past, shows, Mr. Chairman, the futility of trea- 
ty examples, the folly of making stipulations which are 
not to be enforced, and, above all, that the principle that 
free ships make free goods, will never be established, un- 
til it is acknowledged by the dominant maritime Power. 
If we desire to perform this work for the benefit of man- 
kind, let us bend ourselves to the task of obtaining ma- 
ritime supremacy ; foster our seamen ; prepare our ma- 
xitiine resources for the hour when we shall place this 
doctrine beyond dispute, by strewing over the surface of 
the great deep the fragments of the noble ships, and the 
corses of the. gallant men, of that nation which resists it. 
Away with these petty conventions with paltry maritime 
Powers. We may succeed, Sir. The victories we have 
achieved with single ships on the ocean, and fleets on the 
Jakes, prove that it may be done. If true to ourselves, 
we may look with confidence to the period when we 
shall give the laws of the ocean. When, in the feeble- 
ness of advancing age, or under the pressure of those 
misfortunes to which all Empires are subject, Britain 
shall. be compelled to drop the Trident, it belongs to us 
by the laws-of inheritance, and of liberty. 4 will not in- 
quire, Sir, what will be cur conduct; it will be time 
‘enough to. consider the use to be made of our power, 
‘when that power is firmly established; at present, } am 
“satisfied, if I have convinced the committec that there is 
“nO-Hecessity for negotiating at Panama about this disput- 

ed principle. ee 
Pas ‘the contemplation of the useful lessons we arc to 
ive at Panima, and of the vast benefits proposed to be 
“conferred ion mankind, we are in danger of losing sight, 
as our Committee has done, of: one. subject, on which we 
are to. receive ‘instructions from. our Southern neighbors. 
“Weare invited to consider on “what basis the relations of 


« Hayti, and other parts.of our Hemisphere that shall Aere- 
« afier be in like circumstances, are to be placed ;” a ques- 
tion which, we are told, “will be determined at the Isth- 
mus.” This question, so far as.we are interested in it, 
has long since been determined. i 

The basis of our relations with Hayti cannot be chang- 
ed, unless, indeed, the anticipations of our sister Repub- 
lic of Colombia should be realised, and other parts of our 
hemisphere should be in like circumstances. And what, 
Mr. Chairman, does our Executive say on this proposition 
to discuss the basis on which our relations with Hayti 
shall be placed? He thinks it may be a question of pre- 
liminary advisement, whether the political condition of 
Hayti be brought at all into discussion. Aware, however, 
by the official notice from the Colombian Minister, that 
the question of Hayti is to be not only discussed, but deter- 
mined, the President proceeds to inform us that our Mi- 
nisters will be instructed to present certain views to the 
assembly, and, if they are not concurred in, to decline 
acceding to any arrangement which may be proposed on 
different principles. What views are these? The Hay- 
tiens hold a nominal sovereignty, by the grant of a foreign 
Prince, under conditions equivalent to a concession by 
them of exclusive commercial advantages to the subjects 
of that Prince. ‘This statement is not now true ; the Hay- 
tiens refuse to hold their independence as the boon from 
France—what else is to be urged by our Ministers? 
“There are certain circumstances in the political condi- 
« tjon of that Island, which have hitherto forbidden our 
‘acknowledgment of its independence.” I trust, Sir, 
by this declaration, the President does not mean to. inti- 
mate that these circumstances are not hereafter to prevent 
that acknowledgment. I take it for granted, that he is 
not so lost to his duty—why, then, should these views be 
presented to the assembly at Panama? if I understand 
the object, it is to excuse the United States for their Mi- 
berality in declining to accede to the arrangement, which 
will certainly be proposed on different principles. I trust, 
Sir, we shall not be thus degraded. I should, I confess, 
see with dread, the painful task of thus defending the. 
United States, imposed upon the President of an Abo- 
lition Society. As the Executive does not propose to: 
form an agreeinent, all discussion is useless; whatever 
may be his intentions, no treaty can be ratified which 
proposes to change the “basis of our relations with 
“ Hayti, or any other part of our Hemisphere, which 
“may hereafter be in like circumstances.” With the 
movements of the neighboring uations towards. Hayti, 
we have no concern. Let them act. Southern feel- 
ing, prejudice, if gentlemen prefer the term, should pre- 
vent cur Executive from naming this topic in any assem- 
bly of nations. 

The great object of the Mission to Panama is yet to be 
considered ; the destiny of Cuba and Porto Rico is. also 
to be fixed at the Isthmus. Whatever may be our wishes, 
no one proposes we shall negotiate treaties with the Ame- 
rican States, relative to these Islands. Remonstrance, 
advice, may, a treaty cannot, be necessary. For the de- 
fence of my amendment, the admission made by gentle- 
men would be sufficient, but this branch of the discussion 
is too interesting to be lightly touched. I would, then, 
inguire upon what principle it is that the names of Cuba 
and Porto Rico are joined together, by the Administra. 
tion, and by the advocates of this mission ?. The fate of 
Porto Rico, lying beyond Havti, more than a thousand 
miles from the Cape of Florida, is but little more inter- 
esting to us than that of any of the Leeward Islands. It 
cannot, into whatever hands it may pass, be a source of 
serious danger to the United States; and yet, Sir, it seems 
to be considered in the same light as Cuba, lying in front 
of our territory, within a day’s sail of otir most-exposed 
frontier, and in the centre of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
law of sclf-preservation compels us to watch with angicty 
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over the destiny of Cuba; with that of Porto Rico we 
have nb greater interests than we have in the destiny of 
-© the West India Islands—not,in fact, as deep an interest as 
U webave in the fate of Jamaica. Confining my remarks 
to Cuba, I ask gentlemen upon what ground it is that 
they expect we shall assist in the discussion of the ques- 
tion of Cuba at Panama? It is strictly a belligerent 
question. Our Ministers will be told, “by the terms of 
« the invitation to your Government, and its acceptance, 
£ this is a matter on which you cannot be heard.” If de- 
ference to our Government should induce the assembly 


you take Cuba from Spain, you endanger the Southern 
States. What will be the answer? Cuba, in the hands 
of Spain, is, and ever will be, the source of infinite evil 
| tous; her possession of it is incompatible with our secu- 
rity and independence. Will your Ministers be instruct- 
ed to tell them, you shall not touch Cuba? Will the law 
of self-preservation justify this intervention between the 
belligerents, authorize us to demand a restriction of the 
rights of lawful war ? Our danger from this source is re- 
mote, unhappily but too probable, yet still contingent. 
The danger of the Spanish Americans immediate and 
pressing. Mr. Chairman, it is important to the character 
of our Government, that, on this subject, we should make 
no pretensions which are not strictly just in themselves, 
and which we are not prepared, at every hazard, to sus- 
tain. The contest with Spain never will be brought to 
an end, if Cuba is not wrested from her by the Spanish 
Americans. It affords revenue to her exhausted Treasu- 
1y, refuge to her beaten troops, refreshment and security 
to her wearied mariners. It is the jungle in which the 
Royal Tiger hides himself, that he may spring, unawares, 
upon his unsuspecting prey. The People of the Island 
are under a grinding despotism, from which they would 
Jong since have sought to free themselves, but from the 
eculiarity of their situation. They dare not strike for 
freedom, without promises of assistance and protection, 
= which no neutral nation can give, without a violation of 
_ the acknowledged laws of national morality. Shall we 
` say, then, to the Governments of Spanish America, who 
: have the right to drive the tiger from his hiding place, 
and free their brethren from tyranny and oppression, 
. Wince not ; suffer patiently the present, cndure with for- 
titude the future danger; give not freedom to your fel- 
lows ; it is incompatible with our interests, and may en- 
danger our tranquillity ? I envy no man’s fate, who bears 
instructions to hold such language on Continent or Isth- 
mus, Ishall feel deeply humiltated, as an American, if 
such instructions are ever given by a President of the 
United States. The destiny of Cuba is one of the most 
difficult political problems of the present time. I wish 
it to remain in the hands of Spain, or some Power 
strong enough to preserve its internal tranquillity, and yet 
too feeble to be dangerous to the commerce of the Gulf 
of Mexico, This desire is, I trust, excusable ; but an ac- 
tive effort to secure to Spain her dominion, would be 
criminal. While we proclaim ourselves the friends of 
Spanish American liberty, we cannot, without the ba- 
sest selfishness, seek to condemn Cuba to eternal slave- 
: 1y, The organic laws of Colombia and Mexico render 
it impossible that the inhabitants of Cuba should wil- 
ingly unite their destiny to cither Government ; yet the 
tight of these two Governments. to conquer the Island 
cannot be disputed—the means of effecting the conquest 
are insurrection and massacre—without a resort to these, 
the efforts of the combined Governments will probably 
“be insufficient. 
What should we do, Sir? Our duty to them and to 
~-ourselyes points to our course. Give them plainly to un- 
. derstand, that we will not suffer the scenes of St. Domin- 
goto be acted.in Cuba. That, while we do not interfere 
‘Many manner, to control the exercise of the rights of war, 
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we should act effectively on the law of self-preservation, 
the moment their movements in Cuba should make it-ne- 
cessary. To meet this contingency, immediate. prepara- 
tion should be made. Honorable gentlemen of this House 
think, however, that all that is proper has been done, or 
will be done, at Panama. Will those gentlemen reflect 
fora few moments on the extraordinary circumstances 
ander which we are to present ourselves at this Assembly 
of Nations? We, the freest nation on the globe, profess- 
ing to be at the head, at least, of the American States, go 
to Panama under the auspices of the Holy Alliance—we 
go with our great and magnanimous friend, the Emperor 
of Russia, to support us, whose intervention has been in- 
voked by our Executive in the name of benevolence, and 
to maintain legitimacy. Heretofore, during every change 
of the varying contest, we have refrained from interfering 
ourselves, and protested against the interference of other 

owers, especially the Holy Alliance ; but now, Sir, when 
the dominion of Spain is lost on the continent, she herself, 
almost at the feet of her former colonies—now, we inter- 
fere to preserve her ; we invoke the head of the Holy: Al- 
lance to use his influence withone of the League, hold. 
ing out to her hopes the fair Islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and promising the preservation to her of these last 
relics of her American despotism. How could the Em- 
peror resist our seducing call? He promises to consult 
his Allies ; but mark, Mr. Chairman, the condition of this 
promise. Until Spain’s ulterior views are positively ascer- 
tained, with regard to her American possessions, and her 
decision upon the proposition of the United States, and 
the opinion of her Allies, on the same subject, are also 
known, Russia cannot give a definitive answer. In the 
meanwhile, she is pleased to hope the United States will 
use their influence in defeating, as far as may be in their 
power, every enterprise against these Islands, &c. &c. 
Our influence is expected to be used, you see, Mr. Chair- 
man, to defeat every enterprise against Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and we go to Panama, as E solemnly believe, to avoid 
the responsibility thus most wantonly and idly incurred. 
It will not escape the most casual observer, that we have . 
given to Spain a powerful motive for adhering to ber usual 
policy of delay. Until she decides on the question pre- 
sented by the United States, our influence and that of the 
whole alliance of the Holy Powers is to be exerted to pre- 
vent any change in the present condition of Cuba and Por- 
to Rico. How, Sir, are we to escape the toils into which 
the Executive has contrived to wind himself? It is ap- 
parent that he feels the nct around him, and hence arises 
the difference in the language. of the first letter to Mr. 
Middleton, invoking the Imperial benevolence, and of the 
answer to Mr. Middleton’s letter, announcing that the 
Emperor was disposed to show his benevolence, and to 
maintain legitimacy. The honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Wester) mistakes entirely, when he sup- , 
poses that the contradictory language of our Secretary of 
State, is found in his letters to Russia, and the South Amer- 
ican Governments. So far as we are informed, there has 
been no communication to our sister Republics on the im- 
portant question of Cuba, except the annunciation of our 
friendly effort with the Holy Alliance, and the suggestion 
that the suspension of all attempts on the Islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, “would have a salutary influence on the 
“ great work of peace ;” ‘a suspension due to the en- 
‘lightened intentions of the Emperor of Russia, upon 
“ whom it could not fail to have the happiest effect.” 

If the glaring inconsistency of our conduct does not 
bring reproaches upon our Ministers, what answer will 
they make if, in the discussions of this subject, some wily 
Colombian or Mexican quotes these words from the letter 
of our Secretary of State? “The President cannot see 
“ any justifiable ground on which we (the United States) 
“ can forcibly interfere. Upon the hypothesis of an un- 
** necessary protraction of the war, imputable to Spain, it. 
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lation. with the States composing it, if we send Ministers 
to that assembly ? Certainly, Sir, this is the important 
question ; but our relation to the States composing the 
assembly depends upon the character of that assembly. 
If our Ministers have not power sufficiently ample to act 
in the assembly, they will not be admitted into it. In or: 
der, therefore, to decide the important question, we must © 
ascertain the character of the proposed Congress at the 
Isthmus. On this point, every honorable member of this 
House, and of the Senate, who has examined the ques- - 
tion, has erred in supposing that there was an existing 
Confederacy of the Spanish American Governments. 
This error has been the parent of another: they have ar- 
gued about the powers ofan assembly, the powers of which 
are yet to be defined by treaties. There is, as yet, no 
general confederation. " Treaties of alliance and confed- 
eration have been negotiated by $ 

Colombia with Peru, 

Colombia with Guatemala, 

Colombia with Mexico, 

Colombia with Chili. 

By these treaties, each of these Republics is with Co- 
lombia to use their influence with the other Spanish Amer- 
ican States, to enter into this compact of perpetual union, 
league, and confederation ; but between Peru, Guatema- 
la, Mexico, and Chili, no treaty has been formed. Each 
is bound to Colombia, but not to each other. The first : 
object of the meeting at Panama will be to form the great 
Spanish American Confederacy. The Powers of the Re- : 
presentatives will be necessarily diplomatic. To this, we © 
are not invited. By an article in each treaty, the parties - 
to it stipulate with Colombia.to appoint two Plenipoten- 
tiaries to form an assembly to strengthen the bonds of 
Union between them, and to prevent any interruption of 
their friendship. This, I presume, was done by Colombia. 
as 2 preparation for the formation of the General Confede- 
deep racy ; what other use these Plenipotentiaries can serve, ,” 

‘ed in jis fate : under a free Government, it will soon ac-| {1 cannot discover. Not to form treaties with Colombia «: 

quire competent strength. _ alone; that object had just been accomplished, The 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, the assembly at Panama, in| Plenipotentiaries thus appointed under treaties with Co: , 
their anxious desire to gratify us, and to produce the | lombia, must necessarily communicate through Colombia 
46 happiest effect upon our great ally, the Emperor of Rus- | with each other. Colombia is the central power ; the © 
sc sia,” and, with a proper regard to ‘his enlightened in-| pivot on which the whole negotiation will turn. The 

« tentions,” should address themselves in terms like these | treaty of General Confederation will necessarily mark out 

éo the United States: We will suspend all attempts on | the powers of that assembly of the American States, 

Cuba and Porto Rico, on the condition that you prevent | which is contemplated to be afterwards held, The gen- 

Spain from making use of either of them to our annoy- | tleman from Massachusetts (Mr.. WunstER) argues that 

ance. This proposition is fair and reasonable: What an- | this projected assembly must, from its name, be merely 
swercan we give? ‘here is but one. We cannot just- | diplomatic—it is called a Congress, and Congress is applied 
ly do so ; nor can we justly, except in the manner I have | exclusively to diplomatic meetings. This argument has ` 
indicated, interfere with their enterprises against Cuba. | no force. The Spanish word, Congreso, has, like its Eng. 
Porto Rico is too distant so far to affect, as toauthorize us | Jish brother, received, in the progress of ideas, new sig - 
to act under the law of necessary self-preservation. nifications : originally, it was applied exclusively to meet- 
In the long, and, I fear, tedious, examination I have | ings of Sovereigns, or of their diplomatic agents ; now, its ` 
made of this subject, Ihave taken it for granted Mr. | ordinary application, in Spanish America, is to legislative. 

Chairman, that the intended Congress at Panama isto be | assemblies. ‘The Legislatures of Mexico and Colombia 

composed. of Ministers from different Governments, hav- | are called Congresses, in their Constitutions. The news- | 

ing no authority but that usually given to diplomatic | papers of the two nations, as ours do, report the proceed- 
agents. This admission was altogether gratuitous, and | ings of their Congresses. But the meaning of the word, ` 
- made toenable me to meet gentlemen, who are against the | Congreso, is of no importance in ascertaining the charac- 
proposed amendments, on thcir strongest ground. If I | ter of the meeting at Panama. Two of the treaties, in 
have succeeded in convincing the committee that, even | their original language, I have seen ; one of: them, that 
if it is a mere diplomatic assembly, the public interest does | between Mexico and Colombia, published in a Colombian 
not require our Representatives to be furnished with Pow- paper, is now in my hand. ‘The word. used is “fasam- 
serto make treaties or agreements ofany description, proof} blea,” which ought to have been translated assembly, 
S, that the President has misunderstood the character of the | not Congress. It is the general term, applying to all 
~ Intended assembly, will more clearly shew the necessity | meetings of every description. Applied to- political 
of ‘that expression of our opinion, which gentlemen are | meetings, the ideas it would revive in the mind of a Span- 
šọ desirous to prevent: : An honorable gentleman from | iard, would have been originally created'by the National 
Massachusetts Mr, WEBSTER) has attempted to divert | Assembly of France. The character of the proposed as- . 
our attention: from all inquiries. into the character of the | sembly can be rationally conjectared, after referring to 
assembly at Panama, by the remark, that the real ques-| the treaties already made, and to the official Inmguage 
tion, important:to us, is, what will be the nature of our re- | used respecting it by the Spanish Americans. : 


sé 4s clear that Cuba will be her only point d'appui, in this 
se hemisphere. How can-we interpose on that supposi- 
‘tion, against the party clearly having right on his side, 
é: in order to restrain or defeat a lawful operation of war?” 
Our Ministers might have urged the dangers of insurrec- 
tion and desolation, had not our most adroit statesman con- 
trived to. deprive them of this resource. Hear, Sir, what 
has been announced to the world, that with which our 
Theighbors. will not fail to close the mouths of our Minis- 
ters: (If the war against the islands should be conduct- 
; #€ed by these Republics in a desolating manner—if, con- 
“trary to all expectation, they should put arms into the 
hands of one race of the inhabitants to destroy the lives 
* of the other—if, in short, they should countenance and 
“ encourage excesses aud examples, the contagion of 
sc which, from our neighborhood, would be dangerous to 
éc our quiet and safety—the Government of the United 
« States might feel (yes, Sir, might feel, are the words ; it 
« seems to be doubted even in that case] itself called up- 
si on to interpose its power. But it is not apprehended 
ti that any of these contingencies will arise ; and, conse- 
« quently, it is most, probable that the United States, 
«c should the war continue, will remain hereafter, as they 
sc have been heretofore, neutral observers of the progress 
«c of its events.” If none of these contingencies are ap- 
rehended, what business have we to discuss the ques- 
tion? Whether they are or not, this official declaration 
of the Secretary of State is a conclusive answer to any Te- 
monstrance we can make, and, if accompanied by the as- 
“gurtance that the mtention of the South Americans is to 
make Cuba an independent State, will leave us without a 
decent pretext to press the subject. The Administration 
seems to think Cuba is incapable of maintaining its inde- 
pendence, Why? Itis nearly as large as England, and 
capable of sustaining as dense a population. If now too 
feeble to sustain its independence, by its own efforts, it 
may be aided by those Powers who are so deeply interest- 
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‘Phe 13th article of the Treaty of Mexico and Colombia 
is iùn these words—[Mr. Forsxra read from the original 

“ Spanish]—"*Both parties oblige themselves to interpose 

**théir good offices with the Governments ‘of the other 

* States of America, formerly Spanish, to enter into this 

« pact of perpetual union, league, and confederation.” 

The next, the fourteenth article, under which we, as 
one of the American States, are invited to go to Panama, 
reads literally thus : ae 

< ™ Assoon as this grand and important object is obtain- 

**.ed, there shall meet a general assembly of the American 
“* States, composed of their Plenipotentiaries, charged to 
« cement, in a manner the most solid and durable, the inti- 
= mate relations which ought to exist between all and every 

` one of them, and which may serve them as a council in 
= “great conflicts, as a point of contact in common dangers, 
<. * as a faithful interpreter of their public treaties, when dif- 

* ficulties may occur, and as an arbitrator and conciliator 

t of their disputes and differences.” 

Here, sir, we have accurately detailed the purposes for 
which this assembly is to meet. How are they to be ac- 
complished ? This will be settled by the treaty of general 
confederation. Gentlemen must perceive, if they will 
give a fair examination of the purposes for which the as- 
sembly is to meet, that not one of them can be effected 
by ministers clothed with the ordinary full powers of di- 
plomatic agents. - 

To what part of his instructions can a Plenipotentiary 
look, to enable him to discharge the duty of a counsellor 
in great conflicts? How can Plenipotentiaries be the in- 
terpreters of treaties for a whole continent ? or the con- 
ciliators and arbitrators in disputes and differences ? The 
purposes intended by the formation of this perpetual as- 
sembly (for it must be borne in mind that this assembly is 
to endure as long as the Confederation, which is to be 
perpetual, ) cannot be accomplished, uniess.the persons 
composing it are vested with powers legislative, judicial, 
and mandatory. How their acts, judgments, and com- 
mands are to be enforced, and by what rules the assembly 
will be governed in legislating, judging, and commanding, 
© will have been determined by the confederated Spanish 

American States, before we are admitted into it. 

-The honorable gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Wicx- 
utrre) has shown the strong similarity between this as- 
sembly as defined by the treaties already made, and the 
Revolutionary’ Congress of our Confederation—a resem- 
blance which will probably be more striking when all the 
parties have formed a common treaty respecting it. ‘There 
is, however, one remarkable difference. It is not intend- 
ed that the assembly of Panama should have authority to 
receive Ambassadors or make treaties. ‘Those who are 
invited to it must, therefore, attend as members of the As- 
sembly, or they cannot be officially received. It may be 
urged that this clearly shows that the parties are to act 
only as negotiators with each other. This eonclusion is 
totally irreconcileable with the fact, that the principal 
Powers of this Assembly have just made treaties, and to 
the nature of the duties the assembly is to perform. - It 
cannot council by treaty, nor interpret treaties, nor decide 
disputes, nor form a point of contact in common dangers 
by treaty. Our committee, although quite satisfied that 
the assembly of the Isthmus is a mere diplomatic Con- 
gress, have gratified their lovc of peace and concord by 
anticipating the great benefits we may confer on this 
hemisphere by acting at the Isthmus as mediators in the 
_ dispute which has just arisen between Buenos Ayres and 

Brazil. Now, sir, if we are to act in this dispute, it must 

be as a member of the assembly, as our mediation has not 

been solicited by the parties disputing. But, sir, we are 
hot to mediate, that is, be the mere organ of intercommu- 
nication for the parties. We ave to arbitrate, decide their 

ispute in the character of umpires or judges. The as- 
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the 4$ arbitro’juez” of disputes,’ for which word our 
mittee have, inadvertently; substituted * mediator, : 
Ministers, forming part. of the assembly, sit in jadgment 
upon the disputes of the other American nations, we must 
be prepared to submit our disputes with our neighbors to: 
the same tribunal. My honorable friends of the commit: 
tee know full well that there is 2 boundary ‘line-to be ~~ 
marked between us and Mexico ; they know. that- the pró 
ptiety of changing the starting place and coursé ôf the di- 
viding line, has been most unwisely brought into-view’ in: . 
our negotiations with Mexico. I do not anticipate a‘diy- 
pute, but it may arise. I ask those gentlemen if they are 
willing to submit this or any other dispute that may arise -> 
with Mexico, to the decision of this perpetual: assembly of; 
arbitrators, the greater portion of whose members,’ they, ° 
acting judicially, represent States, who have guarantied, 
to Mexico her territorial possessions ? If they ate, sir, 5 
am not. I refer to this part of the report to show ‘to thé 
House that the assertion that this assembly is to be merely, 
diplomatic, has been hazarded without due reflection, 
and that the committee themselves have. presented-it to 
us as something more. The terms in which this.assembly 

is spoken of by the Spanish American official agents, and 
by our own, show what is to be the true character of this. - 
assembly. When first talked of in South America, Mir. 
Prevost wrote of it as intended to be a counterpoise'to the + 
Holy Alliance. Mr. Forbes and Mr. Tod entertained 
similar opinions respecting it. Dr.-Gual, speaking on this 
subject, told Mr. Tod that Portugal had proposed a 
general confederation of North and South America with 
the Constitutional Governments of Spain and Portugal, as. 

a counterpoise to the European Holy Alliance, but this 
proposal was rejected, on account of its European aspect. 
Within the last fortnight, it has been denominated by a 
Colombian Consul, in a newspaper publication, the Con- 
gress of Amphictyons. An official note from Peru to 
a Ayres, among other striking passages, contains 

1S : ` f i 
“To establish that system (of mutual aid in peace and , 
“ war) and consolidate the power of that great political 
“body, belongs to the exercise of a sublime authority, 
** which may direct the policy of our Government, whose 
“influence may maintain the uniformity of its principles, 
“ and whose name alone may calm our tempests. So re- 
** spectable an authority cannot exist, except in an assem. 
“bly of Plenipotentiaxies, named by each of our Repub- 
lies, and united under the auspices of the victory ob- 
** tained by our arms against the power of Spain.” — 

The note recites the objects to be accomplished, as re- 
corded in the subsequent treaties, speaks of the Isthmus 
as the most appropriate place of meeting, as it is in the 
* centre of the Globe, looking on one side to Asia, and ob 
“the other to Africaand Europe,” and intimates how some 
vital questions are to be decided by the Assembly. In 
“ the first conferences of the Plenipotentiaries, the resi- 
“< dence of the Assembly, and its powers, may be settled 
é in a solemn manner by the majority,” and our own Se- 
cretary of State, now the President, says, in the instruc. 
tions to Mr. Anderson—the idea of this great American 
Confederation is not to be * disdainfully rejected, because ` 
its magnitude may appal the understandings of politi- 

** clans accustomed to the more minute, but more come, 
« plicated machinery of a contracted political standard.” 
If no other evidence existed of the anomalous character of 


‘this Assembly, it would be sufficiently established, by the . 


official conversations of our present Secretary of State and. 
the Spanish American Ministers in Washington, ‘The 
President directed Mr. Clay to say, that it was thought ex- 
pedient to adjust, before the meeting of the Assembly,, 
the subjects of discussion, the nature and form of the 
powers to be given to Agents who were to compose it, 
and the mode of its organization and action. How could 


sembly, in the language of the existing treaties, is to be | the President deem this expedient, if the Assembly was 


+ 
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to be merely diplomatic: ?-<As to the subjects of discus- 
sion, diplomatic agents.are limited by their instructions ; 
‘with the forms and -nature of powers to negotiate, the 
President was perfectly familiar ; diplomatic Congresses 
have a known mode of organization and action, with which 
he was theoretically, at least, conversant. It is not possi- 
ble to reconcile this Executive opinion of what was expe- 
dient with the idea thatthe Congress of Panama was sup- 
posed to be merely diplomatic. Equally irreconcileable 
with this idea is the splendid phrases with which the Pre- 
sident closes his address to this House : “ That the Con- 
«© gress of Panama will accomplish all, or even any of the 
« transcendent benefits to the human race, which warm- 


_ «< ed the conceptions of its first proposer,” it would be 


«indulging a too sanguine forecast of events to promise.” 
‘Jt is in its nature, a measure speculative and experi- 
« mental ;” ‘accidents unforeseen, and mischances not 
“to be anticipated, may baffle all its high purposes, and 
<: disappoint its fairest expectations.” <‘ But the design 
ss is great, is benevolent, is humane. It looks to the me- 
«¢ Horation of the condition of man.” Such language 
applied to a mere diplomatic meeting of Plenipotentia- 
ries, to make treaties, such as are indicated in the Presi- 
dent’s message, is ridiculous ; the use of it proves, con- 
elusively, that, although the President may choose, “ in 
the firstinstance, to consider it as merely consultative,” he 


understands the true character of that Assembly, which 


isto make the Isthmus of Panama as celebrated to future 
generations asthe Isthmus of Corinth is to the present age. 
‘The Executive must look at this Assembly as the organ 
of a great confederation, The Isthmus of Panama is in- 
tended to be the resting place of the lever, the Congress 
of Plenipotentiaries, by which some American Archime- 
des is to move the great political power of this Continent 
athis pleasure. To the ambitious statesman, burning to 
illustrate his name, to acquire for himself a brilliant place 
in the history of the political convulsions of the world, the 
temptation to force or seduce the U nited States into this 
“great American Confederation,” whose magnitude 
appals” ordinary politicians of contracted views, is indeed 
formidable. But, sir, it must be resisted. The People 
of the United States have nothing to acquire through the 
instrumentality of this formidable power—no motive to 
Jook on Spanish Americans in any other light than the 
rest’of the world, as enemies in war, in peace friends.” 
it is this view of the subject that shews the importance 
and necessity of an expression of our opinions. This is 
an epoch in our intercourse with our American friends. 
‘The President says. we must have political connexions 
with them, which are not necessary with the rest of the 
world. Our committee echoes the opinion, The honor- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. WEBSTER) 
speaking with the same views, warns us of the neccssity 
of elevating ourselves to the spirit of the age in which we 
live. This language is not new in the Halls of Congress, 
but it now comes from a new and unexpected quarter. 
The answer which was formerly deemed conclusive, can 
be now repeated : there is no necessity for an intimate po- 
litical connexion with our neighbors. We have nothing 
to effect which we cannot accomplish by our own means. 
As to this great Confederation, there are two decisive rea- 
sons for avoiding any connexion with it: we cannot hope 
atone, to direct an assembly composed of numerous Ca- 
- tholic Spanish American States, having common interests, 
language, feelings, and prejudices. 1f successful in ac- 
“quiring a complete ascendancy, of wielding at will the 
c whole moral and physical power of the North and South 
Aiméricans, what advantage have we to gain by it? First 
in the order of time, our Republic is now,-and ever must 
be, first-in power and intelligence ; wile faithful to the 
piiniples of the solemnly adopted Constitution, the Peo- 
ple will be prosperous, free, and happy: Wil the bril- 
fiant situation. of the head of the American Confederacy 


add to the stability of 


freedom, or happiness, of the 
splendor will dazzle the eyes 
er may shake Africa, Asia, and Europe. We shall ex- 


change solid popular comfort 
empty national splendor. 


our Constitution, to the prosperity, 
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People? To neither. Our 
of other nations—our. pow- 


and domestic happiness, for 


We shall have brilliant wars, 


in which our gallant sailors and enterprising soldiers may 


gain deathless renown, 
ize our adroit diplomat 


crease the burthens necessaril 
until we shall look as English 


pelled to look, 


and brilliant alliances to immortal- 
ists; but every contest will in- 


y imposed upon the People, ¢ 
statesmen will soon be com- 


to national bankruptcy, as the only refuge 


from the effects of popular despair. To the fatal conse- 
quences of looking beyond our own resources, of mixing 
our destiny with that of other nations, the Farewell Ad- 
dress of the most illustrious man, not of our own country, 
but of the age in which he lived, directs our attention. 
He speaks to his countrymen in the language of affection 
more than parental, of wisdom almost prophetic, to warn. 


them against the danger 
the least excusable part 
ma question, is, 
a false coloring to 


of foreign alliances. To me, sir. 
of the management of this Pana- 
the attempt which has been made to give 
these last counsels of Washington. 


We have been told, substantially, that he spoke only of 


European foreign alliances 5 
would not be averse, as his 
those political connexions wh 


that if he now existed, he 
language fairly indicates, to 
ich the President thinks we 


must have with Spanish America. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Wenstzr) thinks the argument on 
the Farewell Address is not conclusive, but fair. Is that 
a fair argument which seizes u 
which a policy is recommend 
policy clearly explained and 
soning, a policy founded on 
Avoid, as far as practicable, 

ions, in extending your commercial relations. Such is 


the advice given. 
yernments of the gr 


and distant from us; we can 
The period will soon arrive when our own 
strength will be so far increased, that no temptations to 
such connexions will exist. 

man, argue on this point, ma 
gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. McLawr.) I prefer ap- 


nexions. 


pealing to t 


pon one of the reasons by 
ed, and substitutes for the 
supported by general rea- 
the selected single reason? 
all foreign political connex- 


Surope, in which'stood then the Go- 
eat commercial Powers, is detached 


easily avoid political con- 


But I will not, Mr. Chair- 
de sufficiently clear by the 


he Address itself. ‘The portion of it I pro- 


pose to read to you, has not been presented by those who 


have preceded me, 


and if it had, the lesson it gives can- 


not be too often repeated, “It is our true policy to steer 
“ clear of permanent alliances with any portion of the fo- 


* reign world,” &e. 


‘© Harmony and liberal intercourse 


« with all nations, are recommended by policy, humani- 
“ty, and interest. But ev 
hold an equal and impartial hand ; neither seek- 


should 


“ing nor granting exclusiv 
* sulting the natural course of 


en our commercial policy 


e favors or preferences ; con- 


p 


things ; diffusing and. di- 
g 


“ yersifying, by gentle means, the streams of commerce, 
s but forcing nothing ; establishing, with Powers so dis- 
in order to give trade a stable course, to define 
c the rights of our merchants, and to enable the Govern- 
c ment to support them, conventional rules of inter- 
« course, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
*¢ opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable from time 
«to time to be abandoned, or varied, as experience and 
« circumstances shall dictate ; constantly keeping in view 
«e that it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested fa- 
« yors from another; that it must pay witha portion of 
«< its independence for whatever it may accept under that 
e character; that by such acceptance it may place itself 
c in the condition of giving equivalents for nominal fa- 


“ pesed, 


é not giving more. There c 


* to expect or calculate on 


s tion. 


It is an illusion wh: 


-& yors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude: for 


an be no greater error, than 


real favors from nation to na- 


ich. experience must cure, - 
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“which a just pride ought to discard.” What is there 
in this advice which is not equally appropriate in its ap- 
plication to the Spanish American States and to European 
Governments? ‘To the Assembly at Panama and the 
Holy Alliance? These sentiments of the illustrious dead 
should sink deep into the heart ofevery American states- 
man. He who loses sight of them, be his vision micro- 
scopic or extended to the political horizon of the world, is 
in danger of forgetting the only purpose for which he 
holds his seat here—to watch over the interests, the se- 
curity, and honor, of the People of the United States, 

On motion of Mr. THOMSON, of Pennsylvania, the 
committee rose, and the House adjourned. - 


Tusspay, Aprit 18, 1826. 


MISSION TO PANAMA. 


The House having again resumed the consideration of 
the Report of the Committee of Foréign Relations, ap- 
proving the Mission to Panama, with the amendments 
proposing a qualification to the general expression of ap- 
probation thereof— 

Mr. THOMSON, of Pennsylvania, addressed the com- 
mittee as follows : 

Mr. Cuainsan: The subject now under consideration, 
presents for our decision important questions of constitu- 
tion law, relating to the powers of the House, and how 
far it may constitutionally interfere in the foreign diploma- 
tic affairs of the country. When the House is called 
upon to act upon bills appropriating money to enable the 
Executive to send Ministers abroad, it must act freely, as 
it does in all other cases, and decide as its duty to the 
country may require. It has certainly the power to re- 
ject such bills, as it has to reject other bills, if it is satis- 
fied that the peace, the happiness, and the prosperity, of 
the country, require it to adopt such a course. This, it 
must be admitted, gives tothe House the power to re- 
strain the intercourse of the country with foreign nations. 
‘This is a great power, and ought not to be exercised un- 
less in cases where it is made clearly and satisfactorily to 
appear, that the Executive branches of the Government, 
to whom, by the Constitution, the management of foreign 
affairs is committed, intend to enter into arrangements 
with foreign Powers, which will tend to involve us in war, 
to fetter us with improper alliances, or otherwise com- 
promit the high interests or dignity of the nation. But 
this power to restrain the foreign diplomatic intercourse 
of the country, by no means implies the power cf manag- 
ing that intercourse. It does not fullow, from the pos- 
Session of it, that we can constitutionally issue instruc- 
tions to foreign Ministers, or order the President of the 
United States how he shall instruct them. 

From what fountain in the Constitution do gentlemen 
propose to draw this power of instruction, and conferit on 
this House? Is it from the power to appropriate the 
money necessary to enable the President to send Minis- 


ters abroad—upon the’ principle, that the power to ap-; 


propriate the money, implies in itself the power to dis- 
pose of it when itis appropriated, and direct for what ob- 
jects and in what manner it shall be applied ? 
laid down and established as a principle of constitutional 
law, that, becatise this House must join m passing 
bills appropriating money to support our 
tic correspondence, it may take that correspondence into j 
its own hands, and give instructions to our Ministers 

abroad? Do gentlemen consider the consequences | 
which must flew from sucha principle? It would ter- | 
Minate in concentrating in this House the whole of the | 
powers of the Government: in conferring ‘upon it a dic- 


>, tatorial authority to dispose of all the affairs of the nation, 


tivil, political, and military, Establish it, and the appro- 

Driation for the support of the Army cannot be passed un- 

tla resolution of the House is adopted, appointing the! 
Vor, I1L-~148 


officers, designating their command, and specifying the 


| service in which each division shall be engaged.” The 


| Navy appropriations must receive the sanction of the 
House under the same conditions. A resolution: must 
pass appointing Captain Stewart to command in the Pa- 
| cific, Porter in the Mediterranean, and Rodgers in the 
| Gulf of Mexico; and prescribing to each the instructions 
under which he is to act. Thus, this House would be 
invested with the entire and exclusive command of both 
the Army and Navy. A doctrine which leads to such con: 
sequences cannot be true. But it has not the semblance 
of foundation in the Constitution. The House alone hag 
not the power to make any appropriation. The Senate 
and the President must also yield their assent. So that, 
if the argument proved any thing, it would prove, not 
that this power of instruction may be exercised by the 
House alone, but equally and jointly by all the several 
branches of the Legislature. i 
It has been argued that because Congress has the pow-. 
er to declare war, and wars may be occasioned by the 
manner in which our foreign relations are managed, 
therefore, this House has the power of giving instructions 
to the President and his Ministers, in what manner these 
foreign relations shall be conducted—what shall not be 
negotiated, what shall, and in what manner. This argu. 
ment is liable to the same objection with the last. It pro- 
ceeds on the false assumption, that the power to declare. 
war is vested in this House alone. This power is vested 
| by the Constitution, not in this House, but in Congress ; 
| not in one, butin all the branches of the Legislature. 
| ‘That the amendment, offered by the honorable member 
i from Delaware, contains instructions to the President ia 
| what manner he shall conduct the negotiations at Panama, 
: The following is the resolution re- 


_is, I think, obvious. 
| ported by the Committee of Foreign Affairs : 

| ‘* Resolved, That, in the opinion of the House, itis ex- 
ve pedient to appropriate the funds necessary to enable 
| “the President of the United States to send Ministers to 
i & the Congress at Panama.” 

| This resolution’ contains nothing more nor less than the 
| principle contained in the bill appropriating the money 
į to pay the salaries of the Ministers and expenses of the 
| mission. The amendment proposes to affix it as a con- 
; dition to the adoption of this principle, that our Ministers 
i at Panama shall not be allowed to discuss certain matters, 
| nor be allowed to enter into certain stipulations. Now, 
į the question is not, whether the restrictions proposed by 
| these amendments to be laid on the Ministers at Panama, 
| in the exercise ef their diplomatic office, are politic and 
| wise ; whether they are the proper restrictions and limit. _ 
| ations which ought to be contained in their instructions;-~= 
į but whether it be the proper constitutional province of 
i the House to interfere at all, either to restrain or to en- 
| large their powers. I can look on this amendment in no 
| other light, in this respect, than if it was offered as a pro- 
| viso to the bill appropriating the money to defray the ex- 
į pense of this mission. If it were made a proviso to that 
| bill, would it not obviously act as a limitation set by this 


; | House upon the treaty-making power, vested by the Con- 
Is it to be! stitution in the President and Senate? Would not the 
| Senate regard it 
the | stitutional ? 

forcign diploma- ! 


assuch, and at once reject it as uncon- 


The right to command, and the obligation to obey, are. 
correlative. If this Huuse, therefore, has the right, by re- 
solution, to command the Executive to give certain spe- 
cifit instructions to the Ministers at Panama, he is bound 
toiobey. If he is bound to obey the resolution of this 
House, there is the same, if not greater reason, he should 
be under equal obligations of obedience to the Senate. 
ifhe is so, then this resolution ought to be a joint one, or 
he may have opposite commands from these two bodies, 
on the same subject, each of which be is equally bormd. 
to obey-—which ts absurd. 


GALES & SHA’ 


-Either the amendment, if-we adopt i 
Raye some effect, oritis to have none. 
tirely without efficacy, the House would, I presume, for 
that reagon alone, refuse to passit. If it is to have some 
effect, upon: whom ‘is that effect to be produced, and 
what is.itto be? Itis to be produced on the Executive, 
and is to compel him to give certain specific instructions 
to. the Ministers at Panama. It is proved by the reason- 
i have just used, and indeed is admitted, that this 


2 Fs 
House cannot do this by a direct command, Has it the 
power, then, to do thatindirectly, by attaching conditions 


to the appropriation of money, which it has no constitu- 
tional authority to do directly? . 
If the House has the authority, under the Constitution, 
to prescribe to the Executive, either directly or indirect- 
ly, the instructions he is to give to foreign Ministers, it 
must have some power to enforce obedience to its man- 
dates on this head. ‘This power must extend, not only to 
the President, butto the Senate. Can it send its officers 
and arrest and bring the President before it, to answer for 
having given other and different instructions from those it 
has dictated? Can it arraign the Senate for confirming a 
treaty made in disobedience of its instructions? Can it 
institute an impeachment of the President before the Se- 
nate, fora disregard of its authority. on this point ? I think 
po man acquainted with the Constitution of this Govern- 
ment, will venture to answer either of these questions in 
the affirmative. 
It is trae that the House has the power of expressing its 
opinions. on abstract propositions relating to the foreign 
policy of the Government. To express these opinions, 
it is not necessary it should have any other than a general 
knowledge of our diplomatic affairs. It can well say, that 
the policy of the country towards foreign nations, ought to 
be pacific; and when war is going on between any of 
them, that it ought to be neutral ; that its policy is, and 
ought to be, to extend our commerce with all nations, 
and have entangling alliances with none. To be able to 
say this, with a proper understanding of what it does say, 
it has no need to open the bureau of State, and examine 
the foreign diplomatic correspondence of the nation. But 
when it comes, in relation to any particular mission, not 
„to pronounce general propositions, but to descend to par- 
ticulars, to. say what shall or shall not be negotiated ; what 
stipulations shall or shall not be entered into ; and what 
instructions, our Ministers shall have ; it is absolutely ne- 
éessary that not only the correspondence of our Ministers 
in, relation to the affairs of the particular mission under 
éonsideration, but in relation to all other foreign affairs, 
should be Jaid before it, that it may know the whole of the 
diplomatic relations of the world, and judge whether ihe 
instructions it is about to give are calculated to advance 
that policy which it thinks the country ought to maintain. 
The inconvenience of such a system is obvious. Foreign 
nations could hold no correspondence with us. They 
would be aware that every year the whole matter must be 
laid before this House, and published to the world. The 
propositions now under consideration are not abstract ge- 
neral propositions ; they descend to particulars, and are 
connected with this mission, and made part of it. They 
prescribe what is and what is not to be done, in this par- 
ticular case.“ If these can be called abstract general pro- 
positions, then the words abstract and general have lost 
entirely their signification. 
‘he construction for which I contend, is the one which 
revailed ever since the adoption of the Constitution. 
Ouse has never passed any resolution expressing 
opinions in relation to-our foreign affairs, except in gene- 
ral terms. -It may haye called the attention of the Execu- 
tive to.a subject, but it has never undertaken to prescribe 
Jn what manner negotiations, touching that subject, 
should be ‘conducted. It has never expressed opinions, 
the évident tendenty of which was, to weaken the infu- 
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t, is intended to ence of, 
Ifit is to be en- | Powers, 
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the Executive, in his negotiations with foreign 
and to show that it had lost confidence in the Se- 
nate, as to the manner in which that body would exercise 
its functions, as a part of the treaty-making power. But 
the gentleman from Delaware says this is not a case in 
which the opinions of this House, and those of the Execu- 
tive, can come in collison. From this I understand him 
to mean, that the. propositions contained in. the amend- 
ment are nothing more than the principles which the Ex- 
ecutive has intimated to us he will regard in condacting 
the negotiations at Panama. Why, then; does the honor- 
able member so earnestly urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment? Ifthe Executive and this House are ‘of accord” 
on this point, why indicate distrust in him and the Senate, 
by the passage of a resolution which, upon these princi- 
ples, can have no other object than to bind him to pursue 
a course he has said he will pursue, and to warn the Se- 
nate that it must not ratify any thing not negotiated in ac- 
cordance with these principles? Whatever might be my 
opinion of the gentlemen holding the great offices of this 
Government, entrusted with its treaty-making power, Y 
would not dishonor my country by placing her public 
functionaries in this attitude, in the presence of foreign 
nations. 

The honorable member from Delaware urges, asa 
principal reason for adopting this amendment, that the 
President has asked the House for its opinion as to the po- 
licy of this measure, and that we are, therefore, bound to 
give him our sentiments fully on the subject. The gen- 
tleman means, I presume, that the President has called 
upon us for our opinion in this case, in a manner. different 
from that usually practised, by merely asking an appro- 
priation. This is a matter of fact, and how does it stand? 
The President, in his message to us, the only paper 
among the documents addressed to this House, says— 
«The concurrence of the House to the measure, by the 
«appropriation necessary for carrying it into effect, is 
« alike submitted to its free determination, and indispen- 
« sable to the fulfilment of the intention.” Again, at the 
close of the message, he says—“ I submit the propriety 
‘of an appropriation to the candid consideration and en- 
“lightened patriotism of the Legislature.” By thussub. 
mitting the subject tous, Ido not see any expression of a 
wish, that we should give any opinion, except. that which 
we must give, by passing or rejecting the appropriation 
bill. To make this matter out, recurrence has been had 
to the message to the Senate, a paper which, at the time 
it was written, was not expected to be made public, nor 
to be sent to the House. How this can’be construed inte 
a request made to the House for its opinion, when it was 
not sent to the House, nor to be seen by it, is not easy to 
conceive. But the President has no power, by the Cons 
stitution, to require or demand of this House its opinion 
on any of his measures, before they are carried into effects 
He cannot make us a part of his cabinet council, or de- 
mand of us our advice and direction in any other manner 
than is authorized by the Constitution, ‘This mission is 
an Executive measure. Itis projected by the Executive. 
it must be conducted by the Executive ; and, for its final 
success, the Executive must be responsible. If this 
House shall assume the power of directing and control- 
ling the operations of the Executive, by giving him its 
opinions and advice, as to the manner in which those ope- 
rations are to be conducted, it will terminate in making 
the President the irresponsible agent of this House, and. 
not the responsible representative of the sovereign. Peo. 
ple of the United States. If he is to proceed in the dis- 
charge of the duties and trusts committed to him, under 
the shield of opinions expressed, and advice given by. this 
House, it will be vain to say that he is at all responsible. 
If the House gives orders, which he obeys, and thereby 
compromits the interest of the nation, can the House im- 


| peach him for the misconduct which they themselyes 
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have occasioned ? | While I have the honor to hold a seat 
on this floor, I will do nothing willingly which will, in the- 
Jeast, diminish the responsibility of any branch of the Go- 
vernment. : 

‘This amendment contains propositions, to which, as ab- 
stract principles, I entirely agree. That the policy of this 
country should be to extend our commerce with foreign 
nations, without forming with them any entangling alli- 
ances, is certainly true. That our Ministers must appear 
at Panama in a diplomatic character, is also true. They 
ean appear in no other. It is not my wish that the Go- 
vernment should enter into any alliance, or make any sti- 
pulation, with the South American Republics, which may 
bind us hereafter, whether we are willing or not, to en- 
gage in their wars with foreign nations. But does it fol- 
low that, because these propositions are all true, we are 
therefore solemnly to resolve them by a vote of this 
House ? Has any one denied their truth? Where, then, 
is the necessity of such a resolution? But, there is one 
part of this anendment, for which I could not vote, if the 
constitutional difficulty were even removed. It is, that 
our Ministers are not to be permitted to discuss certain 
subjects, and, among others, “any measure which shall 
commit the present or future neutral rights or duties of 
these United States.” I cannot vote for this, not because 
I am willing that our Ministers should enter into the dis- 
cussion of any measures with the view of violating our 
neutrality, or which must have directly that effect, but 
because the proposition is so extensive and indefinite that 
it would be impossible for them to know what subjects 
they might discuss. Who can possibly foresee what mea- 
sure may commit the future neutral rights and duties of a 
Nation ? If this passes as part of the resolution, what sub- 
jects will be left for discussion? I answer, none. There 
is no subject which can be made the topic of diplomatic 
discussion, which may not, in some way or other, give oc- 
casion to some other nation to take offence, either justly 
or unjustly. 

Have we been always so punctilious in relation to our 
neutrality ? No, sir. “Inthe year 1811, when old Spain 
_ was fallen—when her, political and military constitution 
and strength were wholly overthrown, we, without any 
ceremony, and even without the formality of a discussion, 
for the protection of our own just rights, ordered the oc- 
cupation of Florida, a part of her dominions, without re- 
gard to the danger of violating our neutrality. Are we 
afraid of our neutrality, now that it is not the weakness of 
old Spain with which we may come in collision, but the 
united powers of South America, or that of England, or 
of France? Sir, this is a feeling which neither my vote 
nor my voice shall ever countenance. I would feel my- 
self dishonored if [ thought my native country could be 
guilty of suck meanness, as to treat the weakest inde- 
pendent nation on earth with less justice or ceremony, 
hecause it was weak, than she would the Emperor of Rus- 
sia or the monarchy of Great Britain. 


ourselves, if our interest should demand such a step, lest, 
perchance, Spain, England, France, and the Southern 
Republics, should take offence, and our neutral relations 
should be brought into hazard with them all. The poli- 
tical relations with Cuba are, at this moment, profoundly 
interesting to this nation, and I, for one, will not agree 
that our Ministers shall go to the Congress at Panama 
without having full power to speak on this subject, as our 
interest may require, in the most decided tone. 

The honorable member from Delaware says, forms are 
nothing—it is the substance we are to regard. Itis true, 
that forms of words are nothing; but the constitutional 
forms of this Government are every thing. They are the 
great bulwarks of civil liberty—the partition. walls which 
the People of this Nation have erected between the se- 
veral departments of this Government, to prevent them 
from interfering with one another, and the whole power 
from running intà one mass, and then becoming absolute 
and despotic. They are vital to the preservation of civil 
liberty. If formsare nothing, why may we not issue writs 
of error from this Hall to the_ Circuit Courts, and bring 
their records before us, and reverse or affirm their judg- 
ments? The matter or substance is, to do justice be- 
tween the parties; and cannot we trust ourselves to do. 
that when the cases are before us? Upon this principle, 
what is to prevent us from usurping all the powers of the 
Government, civil, military, executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial ? Why may we not appoint one committee to take 
charge of the Executive functions of the Government; 
another to assume the seats of the Judges in the Supreme 
Court; and a third to dispose of that venerable body 
which occupies a splendid Hall in another part of this 
building? The true theory of our Government is, that 
its several functionaries, in each of its departments, are 
alike the agents of the People to discharge the duties en- 
joined on them respectively by the Constitution : for the 
faithful performance of which they are all responsible to 
the People, in the manner provided in the Constitution ; 
that the functionaries of one department, who attempt to 
exercise the powers peculiar to another, are 80 far from 
being in the constitutional discharge of their duty, that 
they are guilty of an open violation of that duty. ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, what necessity is there for adopting 
the amendment? If the President is resolved to plunge 
us in war, to commit our neutral relations with foreign 
Powers, or to disregard that pacific policy which has here- 
tofore guided the councils of this Nation, there may be 
some occasion, if the House had the power, to restrain 
his authority, and that of the Senate, in the manner pro- 
posed by the adoption of this amendment. How is the 
matter of fact? Has the Executive any such intent? In 
his message to us, the President has said so much to shew 
that he has no-design to enter into any entangling politi- 
cal connexion with the South American States, or to come 
promit the neutral relations of the country, that it would 


How, if this part of | be improper for me to detain the committee to quote it. 


the amendment passes, are we to partake in the discussion | In his message to the Senate, he says, “ it will be i 
m relation to the present condition and future destiny ofj * that the United States neither intend nor are ake 
Cuba, which may, nay, which must come under the con-' “ to take part in any deliberations of a belligerent char- 


sideration of the Congress at Panama? We cannot | 
attempt to dissuade the South American Republics | 
from taking possession of it, lest we shall give them ` 
offence, and endanger the committing of our neutral! 
fights and duties with them. We cannot urge them, if 
they should resolve to carry the war into that island, to i 
‘come under obligations, that, when they do so, they will. 
. hot conduct it in a manner which we suppose calculated - 
to injure us, lest Spain should allege we had violated our | 

;, Neutral duties towards her; and we cannot say one word : 
~of allowing it to become independent, with its domestic ` 
» Wanquillity properly guarantied, lest we should get into | 
difficulties: with both of these Powers ; and, lastly, we | 
are nof to be allowed to speak of taking possession of it | 


* acter; that the motive of their attendance is neither to 
“contract alliances nor engage in any undertaking or 
* project importing hostility to any other Nation.” Thé 
Secretary of State, in his report to the President, speak 
ing of the conference he had held last Spring with the 
Ministers of Colombia and Mexico, on the subject of the 
proposed Congress, says, ‘* It was also stated by each of 
t these Ministers, that his Government did not expect that . 
“the United States would change their present neutral 
* policy, nor was it desired that they should take part in 
“ such of the deliberations of the proposed Congress as . 
* might relate to the prosecution of the existing war with 
** Spain.” In his answer to the letter of Mr. Obregon, | 
the Minister from Mexico, the Secretary of State, speak- 


any acts inconsistent 
of the United States, 


nest. 
cretary. 


“should not be violated,” &e. 
tral America, speaking of the objects of the Congress, 
in his note of the 14th of November last, to the Secretary 
of State, says, “ And which will not require that the Re- 
& presentatives of the United States should, in the least, 
*"compromit their present neutrality, harmony, and good 
*¢mtellizence with other Nations.” Thus, it appears, sir, 
not only that the Executive is determined to do nothing 
ténding to commit our neutral relations with foreign Na- 
tions, nor to contract alliances, but that the Ministers of 
the several South American Republics are fully apprized 
of. the views of our Government on this point. Yet, it is 
grdvely contended that the President intends to compro- 
mit our pacific relations, and to enter into entangling po- 
tical connexions, injurious to the future prosperity of 
this Nation. Sir, I can, in these documents, see no such 
design. ‘If I did, § would not stand on half-way ground ; 
I would not attempt to bind the Executive and the Senate 
by resolutions, which those who advocate them, admit 
they may disregard—mere ropes of sand, of no power. 
T would, at once, effectually interpose in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution—refuse the appropriation, and 
.. prevent the mission. 

Something has been said, Mr. Chairman, onthe subject 
of Executive confidence. In my official character, as a 
inember of this House, I have no confidence to bestow on 
any. Executive, except what the Constituticn requires, 
nor may I give less than it enjoins. It doesnot permit 
me to'step over the boundaries which it has prescribed to 
the powers of this House, and intrude into the excrcise 
of the functions of any other branch of the Governinent, 
and allege as a reason for such intrusion, a want of confi- 
dence in those who administer that department. When 
breaches of official duty occur, the Constitution has pro- 
vided the mode of trial and punishment. In some cases 
it has given the Legislature the power to arrest the opera- 
tións of the other branches of the Government, by refus- 
ing appropriations ; but it has no where declared that the 
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are to. be diplomatic agents—Plenipotentiaries, who, from 
the very nature of their office, can decide nothing by vote, 
Whatever they do, must be by negotiation ; and: every. 
treaty or stipulation entered into, must be ratified bere by 
the Senate, before the faith of the Nation is pledged. 
The South American States send Ministers to this Con- 
gress to take a different part, and to perform very differ- 
ent duties from those to be taken and performed by ours. 
They come there, bound by treaties. of league and.con- 
federation, to enter into certain arrangements. We send 
our Ministers, wholly free from all obligation, to do what. 
ever a prudent regard to our own interests may dictate. 

The political relations of the South American Repub- 
lics with this Nation, have been fully discussed in the 
course of this debate. Our commercial connexion with 
them has not been so much noticed. Permit me, sir, to 
turn, for a moment, the attention of the committee to this 
interesting subject. Most of those Republics lie in Jati- 
tudes, and possess a soil, which enables them to rear.the 
rich products of tropical climates. Several. of them have 
gold and silver mines of inexhaustible wealth. These 
great resources, which are every day becoming more 
known, zlready stimulate the enterprise of every com- 
mercial Nation. Our intercourse with them employs 4 
great amount of capital, and many of our ships. From 
the character of their soil and climate, and the habits of 
their population, it may fairly be concluded that they will 
not soon become a manufacturing People., This renders 
it probable that these Republics will, for ages, continue 
to be, as they now are, the great market for all our surə 
plus manufactures. Permit me, sir, to advert particular- 
ly to our commerce with the Republic of Peru, to exem- 
plify the advantages we now enjoy, and those we have.in 
prospect, by cultivating the friendship and securing the 
confidence of these Powers, In that country our flour is 
a staple of commerce, and our cotton fabrics are rapidly 
superseding those of Calcutta, heretofore in general use, 
Between the months of June and March last, five vessels 
sailed from Philadelphia, belonging to citizens of the 
United States, to the coasts of Peru, sixteen from Balti-. 
more, one from Norfolk, four from New York, one from 
Providence, six from Boston, and two from Salem, whose 
cargoes, almost entirely composed of our own manufac- 
tures, and the productions of our own soil, amounted to 
two millions one hundred and thirty-one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-four dollars.. Besides, , no. doubt, 
others have sailed from these and other pòrts of the Unit. 
ed States for that Republic, whose destiny is not. known, 
During the same period, it is known that ten, American 
ships have departed from ports on the continent of Eu- 
rope, bound for Peru, engaged in the carrying trade. Our 
commerce, direct and indirect, with this Republic alone,, 
may be estimated at the annual rate of not much less than 
ten millions of dollars. 

Peru and Mexico are the great fountains from which 
flow, directly and indirectly, into this country, nearly our 
whole ‘supply of the precious metals. These are. the 
chief articles of export from Peru. They are produced 
there in greater abundance than in any other country, and- 


functionaries of one branch shall assume the powers of! are, of course, to be obtained there at a cheaper. rate. 
another, merely because they think that ‘other will not | This country, from its geographical position, its. capacity. 
faithfully discharge its duties. For these reasons I cannot | to furnish an advantageous market for our manufactures 
vote for this amendment. Iconsider it not only as unne- | and agricultural products, and the abundance it furnishes 
essary, but 4s an unconstitutional interference with the | of the precious metals, must soon become the centre. on 
tights and duties of the Executive and Senate. which our whole Asiatic commerce will turn. ..We need 
Much has been said, Mr, Chairman, on the subject of | gold and silver for the trade with India... Heretofore we 
the powers of the Congress at Panama. Gentlemen rea- | have obtained them from Peru and Mexico, enhanced. by 
son as if questions were to be-decided there as they are [freight and insurance. When our commercial relations 
nm this House, bya majority of votes; asif the honor, the ; with these Republics are placed on a.proper and perma- 
peace, and the future destiny of this Nation were to be i nent foundation, our merchants will ship, in our.own ports, 
f committed toa Congress of States, in which we were to | our own manufactures and agricultural, productions; for 
have but one vote against eight.. Sir, this is not to be the | the ports of Peru and Mexico, and there exchange them 
vase. “Our Ministers there are-not to he legislators ; they | for the gold and silver necessary to.carry on. our Asiatic 
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trade, and immediately proceed on their voyage to India. 
The immense beneficial effects of such a revolution in our 
commerce with that part of the world, may be estimated 
by considering the relief it will give to the circulating me- 
dium of the country, fromthe constant and enormous de- 
mands made upon.it for specie to vest in the India trade. 
` By the emancipation of the South American States, 
andthe consequent demolition of the Spanish colonial 
system, we have a ready and convenient market opened 
for all our manufactures, and the products of our agricul- 
ture. . Our capital is employed in a lucrative commerce. 
Our shipping 1s increased, our seamen are multiplied, and 
new sources of wealth are opened to us in our Asiatic 
commerce. The enjoyment of all these advantages de- 
pends on ourselves—upon. our prudence in maintaining 
good relations with these Republics. Every thing, there- 
fore, which relates to this. subject, is deeply interesting 
to the manufacturing and grain-growing sections of the 
Union. : 
, We at present pay, in the ports of Peru, on our cotton 
fabrics, a discriminating duty, above those paid by other 
countries, of ten per. cent., and the enormous duty of 
seven dollars and fifty cents on each barrel of flour we ex- 
port there. It is certainly a matter of great consequence 
tous, to have these duties repealed, as well as to have all 
, our other commercial relations with these Powers put 
upon a proper footing. It may be said this can be done 
| without the mission to Panama: that commercial treaties 
/ can be formed at the several courts of these Republics. 
What prospect, I ask, have we of obtaining advantageous 
; commercial treaties with them, if we treat their overtures 
of friendly intercourse with haughty and insolent con- 
tempt? What better opportunity can we obtain of using 
_ our influence on them, to induce them to establish a sys- 
_ tem of liberal commercial relations among themselves, 
and with other Nations, than is now offered at the Con- 
_ ress at Panama? Iam, therefore, decidedly in favor of 
| this mission. I consider it a measure calculated to ad- 
vance, ina pre-eminent degree, the best interests of the 
| Nation, as. well as the great cause of civilization and 
| Eberty. 
O R R candidly avowed, Mr. Chairman, by the honorable 
; Mover of this amendment, that his object is, that this 
' House should recall or reverse the celebrated declaration 
: of the late President of the United States, contained in 


if adopted, would have this effect, is obvious. 


against it. Sir, F will not recall that declaration. 
mulgation did this Nation great honor, 
finite service to the cause of civilization 


and liberty. And 


relation to this great cause ? Whom, sir, 
„sent? A nation of slaves to some petty despot ? 
ir; we represent a noble, generous, and chivalric Peo. 
ple—a People who are free, and proud of their civil li-! 
berty—a People who are justly proud of having their in- | 
titutions taken as the model on which other Nations, who | 
have broken the bonds of slavery, are forming theirs—a | 
` People who realize the noble | 
this declaration, at the head of the family of free Nations; 
_ Who are generously anxious to see the principles of civil 
liberty fill the earth, as the waters «s cover the channels 
ofthe great deep.” 
. ., In accordance with the generous sentiments of the Na- 
tion, the late President made the declaration of 1823. It 
Was received throughout the United States with enthusi- 
am, While this feeling prevailed in every State in this 
; Union, it was remarkably predominant in that one of 
which I have the honor to be a native. The 
; lowing, 1 


do we repre- 
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his message of December, 1823. That the amendment, 
This, if | continental Europe. 
there were no other, is sufficient reason with me for voting | their unholy purpose in the old world. But they saw that, 
Its pro- | if the cause of liberty prospered on this side of the ocean, 
and rendered in- | its effects must, soon or late, be felt in their dominions, A 
question then presented itself for their decision, 
shall we now tarnish our glory, and renounce entirely our | interest to this country, to this hemisphere, and to the 
| workl: whether they should at once interpose with force 
between Spain and her revolted colonies, reduce them to 
| obedience and their former aliegiance, and finally over-- 
turn all free Governments on this side of the Atlantic. 
The 
which the cause of civil liberty was exposed, and resolved 
to interfere, 
stand they have taken, by | tween these infant Kepublics and the ancient tyrannies of 
Europe, and pronounced the definitive decree, that the 
Ocean must be the boundary of their principles. This 
decree was promulgated in the celebrated message of the 
late President. H had the desired effect, and the cause 
of civilization, of liberty, 


No, ; 


k the committee for a few moments, 
c Spring fol- | tion before us. 
the Convention there met which nominated one the amendments 
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the Presidency. . This Convention appointeda committee 

to prepare am address to the People of the State, on the 

subject of the approaching election. This committee, 

with an American feeling, and devotion to the cause of 
civil liberty, which does them great honor, in their address 

advert to this declaration in the following terms : “ The 

‘present is a period of awful interest to all Republican 
“£ Governments. They. are every where. invaded by a. 
ts formidable combination of tyrants, exulting in their 
‘t past success. Naples, Portugal, and Spain, are re-set- 
**4led in the calm of despotism, and the sombre monu- 
‘t ments of tyranny and superstition are elevated over the 
“tombs of martyrs and patriots, and the ruins of consti. 
“tutional Governments. ‘The light of Grecian liberty 
‘< must be extinguished, as a torch of discord thrown 
‘< into the Ottoman Empire. The conflict between the 
“ oppressor and the oppressed, will not be confined to 
“ Europe. The fleets and armies of the Holy Allies em; 
“c bark for American coasts. American Republics, bor- 
s dering on our own country, must be subjugated. The 
“veteran patriot who presides over the destinies of our 
* country, has declared we must resist—~and the Nation 
‘ sanctions the declaration. Nor are we left to blind.con- 
“s jecture, as regards the light in which this country is 
** viewed by the despots of Europe. One of their Aut- 
** bassadors lately declared, in the Court of Madrid, * that 
«the United States were the source of all the Revolu- 
s tionary principles that disturbed the crowned heads of 
‘* Europe.’ How can we mistake the import of such a 
s declaration ?”” - 

This just devotion to the cause of civil liberty was the 
sentiment of my native State then, itis her sentiment now, 
and will be her sentiment to the remotest ages of posterity. 
Tam proud to be the native of a State which holds the 
cause of liberty dear, and looks with jealousy on the 
movements of despots. And shall I, sir, with this known 
expression of the public will before me, vote for recalling 
this declaration? No, sir, I will not change nor recall one 
word, one syllable, nor one letter of it. 

What, sir, was the condition of the world when this de- 
claration was made? The great cause of freedom had 
been overthrown on the continent of Europe. Spain, 
Portugal, and Naples, had been compelled to yield their 
free institutions, and to receive law from absolute despots. 
The light of civil liberty had been extinguished, and one 
impenetrable gloom of despotism covered throughout 
The Holy Allies had then effected 


big with 


genius of this Nation saw the imminent danger to 


She interposed her adamantine shield be. 


and of mankind, was permitted, 


in this hemisphere, to triumph. 


Mr, GARNSEY then spoke as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman : I ask the indulgence and attention of 
in relation to the ques- 
I wish to state, Sir, that I am opposed to 
of the resolution under discussion, and in 


of the most distinguished men of this age a candidate for | favor of the appropriation to pay Ministers to be sent to 


the: Congress of Panama; as proposed by the resolution 
and bill of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and for. the 
foliowing reasons : a 
Ata nted forthe House of Representatives to 
give instruetioas-or interfere in relation to Ministers to fo- 
reign Courts.” This House has nothing to do with the 
treaty-teaking power: it has once so determined.. That 
was algo the opinion of Gen. Washington on this subject. 
e House of Representatives, in 1796, being dissatis- 
ed with the treaty made with Great Britain,’ called for a 
copy ofthe instructions of the Minister who negotiated 
that treaty. General Washington, then President, in re- 
fusing. to comply with the request, and in giving his rea- 
eons for so doing, states that, 

-* Having been a member of the General Convention, 
“and knowing the principles on which the Constitution 
« was formed, T have ever entertained but one opinion on 
‘this subject; and, from the first establishment of the 
< Government to this moment, my conduct has exempli- 
te fied that opinion—that the power of making treaties is 
“exclusively vested in the President, by and with the ad- 

. vice and consent of the Senate, provided two-thirds of 
“í the Senators present concur ; and that every treaty, so 
it iade and promulgated, thenceforward became the law 
«of the land. Tis thus that the treaty-making power 
« has been understood by foreign nations ; and, in all the | 
ss treaties. made with them, we have declared, and they | 
«have. believed, that, when ratified by the President, | 

` -se with the advice and consent of the Senate, they became { 
“obligatory. In this construction of the Corcueatians | 
«every House of Representatives has heretofore acqui- 
“esced ; and, until the present time, not a doubt or sus- 
sepicion has appeared, to my. knowledge, that this con- 
« struction was not the true one. Nay, they have more 
sethan acquiesced : for, till now, without controverting 
« the obligation of such treaties, they have made all the 
“s yéquisite provisiens for carrying them into effect.” 

H: adds, in conclusion : 


It is unprec 


s As, therefore, it is perfectly clear to my understand. | 


seing, that the assent of the House of Representatives is 
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«© Ambassadors, other public “Ministers, and Consuls.” 
The President also has’ power, by the Constitution,’ to 
“ill up vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
‘the Senate, by granting commissions, which ‘shall ex- 
«pire at the end of the next session.” The power that 
creates, from necessity, in the absence of constitutional 
provision and law, must instruct and direct. 

Ministers may be appointed and treaties made, through 
the instrumentality of the President alone, im the recess 
of the-Senate, but cannot be ratified without the consent 
of two-thirds of that body. ; 

The laws of nations recognize the making of treaties by 
independent Governments, through the agency of Minis- 
ters ; and our Constitution, in obedience to that principle, 
has vested the power of nominating and appointing Min- 
isters with the President and Senate of the United States, 
and they are responsible to the nation for all treaties made 
and adopted. tS 

Instructions from this House cannot be enforced: for 
there is neither constitutional provision nor law to compel 
obedience. 

Not only so—the object of the mission being, in some 
degree, advisory, instructions might not, if we had the 
power, be judiciously given. 

If this House has the power contended for, the Senate 
surely has, and the President also. And if the instruc- 
tions of the two several Houses and the President all disa- 
gree, what is tobe done? Who shall Ministers obéy ? 
By following the directions of one, they “disobey the 
others. Besides, a principle like’ the one contended fors. 
would be assailing, without good cause, the prudence and 
wisdom of the Executive.» There can be no reason for 
alarm : for all acts of the President and Ministers, inrela- 
tion to treaties, must be reviewed and sanctioned by’ two- 


thirds of the Senate, before they can be adopted or binds 
ing. And do gentlemen doubt the prudence and wisdom 


of that august body ? If not, where the danger? : 
In addition—this nation calls loudly for a speedy ap- 


propriation. Both principle and interest, in a commercial 


and other points of view, (putting aside every other con- 


se not necessary to the validity of a treaty ; as the treaty | sideration) should induce us to be represented at the Con- 


«© with Great Britain, exhibits within itself all the objects 
# yoquiring legislative provision ; and on these the papers 
se called for can throw nolight ; and, as it is essential to 
«the due administration of the Government, that the 
c boundaries fixed by the Constitution, between the dif- 
«ferent Departments, should be preserved ; a just regard 
«tothe Constitution, and to the duty of my office, under 
«all the circumstances ofthis case, forbids a compliance 
st with your request.” 
The House of Representatives, after this, by two reso- 
-Jutions, expressed. their opinion on this. subject, the first 
of which is in the following-terms : : 
is Resolved, Chat, it being. declared, by the second 
« section of the second article of the Constitution, ‘That 
cethe President shall have power, by and with the advice 
cand consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
“two-thirds of the Senators present concur,’ the House 
sof Representatives do not claim any:agency in making 
cs treaties ; but that, when a treaty stipulates regulations 
‘on any.of the subjects submitted by the Constitution to 
- the power of Congress, it must depend for its execu- 
“a tinton, as to. such stipulations, on a law or laws to be 
“passed by Congress; and it is the constitutional right 
“sand duty of the:House of Representatives, in all such 
cases, to deliberate on the:expediency or inexpediency 
iof carrying such treaty: into effect, and to determine 
<¢gnd-aet-thereon,as imtheir judgment may be most 


*ccandueite to the public good.” 

‘Special instructions by ‘this: House would, E think, be 
“contrary to the letter and spirit of the Constitution. “Lhe 
* ss président: shall have power -to-nominate, and, by and 

<t with the adyiceand consent of the Senate, shall appoint, 


gress of Panama. And I venture to say that three-fourths 
of the People of the United States have full faith in the: 
mission proposed, and the acts of the President on that 
subject, ` it is humane, it is benevolent, it is congenial to 


the feelings of a free People, to take an’ interést in the’ : 


rising importance of the South American Republics! It 
looks tothe improvement of the condition of man. 
Generations to come: will approve our acts, and sing 


praises to the philanthropists and statesmen who inclined 


a listening ear—lent a helping hand—-received with open 
arms, and aided.a sister Republic, by the advice and wis- 


dom of our counsels... We ought never to be wearied’ 


with doing good. Why then do we hesitate? Where is 
the cause of alarm? » Once adupt a cold, political, unfeel- 
ing -philosophy towards other nations, and let that doc- 
trme be encouraged and promulgated until the People of 
our own are controlled by its principles, our Government’ 


would then be found with an icicle at its heart; the | 


streams of justice would then cease to flow; and we 


should be shivering in anarchy, and in the cold embrace: ` 


of ruin. It isthe love of country—the principles of virtue, 
humanity, and independence—the liberty: of speech,” of 


the press, and of conscience—the sympathetic feelings 


for the suffering of others, assimilated to ourselves, toge- 
ther witha recollection of our own, and other heroes, who 
have fought and bled that man might be free, that cements, 
harmonizes, and strengthens, that fellow-feeling which 


-unites and sustains this Republic, and lights up a glow. of 


patriotism in every American heart, Let a different prin- 
ciple once prevail, and the balance of power be destroys 
ed, which operates asa powerful magnet upon this Peo- 
ple, our Government would fall to pieces, and dissolve 
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Jike a rope of sand, leaving us afloat amidst the storms of 
a political ocean, without pilot, chart, or compass. _ 

:. The constitutional prerogative, vested in certain De- 
partments in this Government, in. respect to its diplomatic 
character with other nations, is admirably calculated to 
ensure peace and prosperity... If other essential princi- 
ples of the Constitution are preserved, and its = 


distribution of power to each Department rightly contin- 
ued, this Government.is founded upon a rock, immovable 
as Atlas, and imperishable as time ; political storms may 
hereafter arise and roll, but, as long as the empire of rea- 
son reigns, the lashing wave of faction may beat in vain. 

Aspiring men, intriguing and ambitious, at some future 
period, may assail, in its essential part, with impetuosity, 
and apparent success of conquest; the battlements of the 
Constitution ; but that noble chart of liberty, purchased by 
the treasure, toil, and blood, of the heroes and fathers of 
Ahe Revolution, in the hands of a virtuous, wise, patriotic, 
and intelligent People, will be preserved, and remain the 
admiration of future ages, as a scroll of wisdom, independ- 
ence, and fame. How often is the Sun, when marching gal- 
lantly on in its majestic course, suddenly obscured by | 
clouds and storms! Yet, its powerful rays soon burst 
forth in all its effulgence and glory: So, in some re- 
spects, our Constitution, that polar star of our country, 
; is often darkened and obscured by the tempestuous va- 
pors of human intellect and ingenuity; yet, like a strong 
ship amidst the storms of the ocean, she resists the 
» tempest, and rides upon the mountain wave, careying 
. ber gallant crew in safety to their destined port. 

Mr. INGHAM said : It is with great reluctance that I! 
at any time intrude myself into a general debate on this! 
; floor, because I cannot but consider an thing that Ii 
. might have to say, when subjects are so fully and much | 
more ably discussed by others, as an intrusion upon the į 
patience of members, rather than as having even a claim | 
» to their indulgence. There are, however, occasions | 
_ when, even under these objections, members may be | 
justified in exercising their common right of delivering | 
their sentiments, and offering their reason for their votes | 
< more fully than they can be known froma naked vote 
on the journal. It often happens that those who disa. | 
gree as to many of their premises, will unite in their! 
conclusions ; and, also, that those who agree in their pre- | 
mises; mainly, may differ in their conclusions. These | 
eonsiderations, were there no others, seem to require of! 
ine to avail myself of the occasion to present to the com. | 
‘mittee and to my constituents, the reasons which will | 
“govern the vote Iam about to give. Before I proceed | 
to the general course of remark which I had prescribed | 

fo myself, it will be proper to notice some of the obser- 

vations of my colleague, who has just taken his seat, 
(Mr. Taowsox.) My colleague has assumed the position 
first’ taken by the gentleinan from Massachusetts, (Mr. ! 

Weasrer) and occupied by all. who have since spoken } 

on the same side. I understand it to be this: that, by | 
adopting this amendment, we attempt an unconstitutional | 
“exercise of power, inasmuch as the treaty-inuking pow- | 

eris vested in another body, and hence we have no 
“tight to instruct the President as to what measures he | 

ought or ought not to negotiate about with forcign Pow- 
es; and, consequently, we have no power or right to de- | 

tre our opinion in relation to the measures proposed to j 

be adopted at Panama, in the manner and form of the | 

amendment now under consideration. if ray colleague, | 
‘and those who have preceded him, had mace out their j 
"pase, or even given it a plausible appearance, it would | 
‘ave been ap important addition to their argument; but! 
in this I thnk they have entirely failed. In the first | 
Pluce, the amendment proposed is not an official instruc- | 
Son,-in form or substance, and must have required much 
lid ofthe imagination to conceive of it as such. The 
amendment is neither more nor less than a simple decla- t 


ration of the opinion of those who vote for.it, in relation 
to a great question of national policy, which I hold we 
have an inherent right to make, by virtue of our relation 
to the People and the Country. But I go further, and, 
I trust, will be able to. show that the expression of such 
an opinior is clearly within the expressly delegated pow- 
ers of Congress. z f 

I admit that few occasions will be likely to arise, 
wherein it would be expedient or necessary for this 
House to declare its opinion on such subjects; but of 
this the House will be the judge for itself, and of course 
each member must judge for himself. Ihave no doubt 
the present case will most fully justify the declaration 
proposed. It seems to me that gentlemen cannot be 
aware, when they thus deny the right of the House of 
Representatives to instruct the President, (as they are 
pleased to cail it) in the form of this amendment, of the 
inextricable difficulties into which their doctrines will 
lead them. They cannot maintain their position without 
denying every power of Congress upon the. most im- 
portant interests committed to their charge. Do they 
not extend to ail subjects of legislation within the limits 


| prescribed by the Constitution ? None will surely deny 


that such a legislative power is vested in Congress, and 


I ask no other admissions, (it is not necessary for the . 


purposes of my argument to rely upon the impeaching 
power ;) the legislative power undoubtedly must com- 
prehend within it the use of the necessary and proper 
means for its exercise, and the application of those means 
to the accomplishment of its legitimate objects. 
power extends to the regulation of commerce—the de- 
claration of war—and I believe every conceivable object 
in one shape or another, embraced within the treaty- 
making power. We pass laws in relation to forcign com- 
merce, which subject is clearly within the scope of the 
treaty-making power; to alliances, offensive and defen- 
sive, which also belong to the treaty-making power. 
These may involve war, and yet the power to declare war 
belongs to Congress. By pursuing the subject in this 
way we should find the treaty-making and legislative pow- 
er so blended as to be wholly inseparable they are, in 
fact, so interwoven together, that the ablest men who 
have ever discussed the subject in either House of Con- 
gress, do not appear to have been satisfied themselves 
where the line of separation is. Numerous examples 
have been given, wherein this House had exercised the 
same power now proposed, viz: That of declaring: its 
opinions on matters belonging to the ireaty-naking pow- 
er. Twill not repeat these, but refer to other exampies, 
in my judgment even much stronger. 

Ga the od of March, 1815, Congress passed a law pro- 
posing, in terms, to ail foreign nations, who wouid repeal 
their discriminating impost and tennage duties in relation 
to the United States, taat, assoon as the President of the 
United States should be satisfied of the fact, cur discri- 
minating duties, in relation to such nations, should also 
be repealed; and this law has been acted upon in numer. 
ous cases, with and without treaty stipulations. The 
measure was recommended by Bresideut Madison, and 
has been acted on by all who have followed him. It was 


Í not merely the dectaration of the opinion, but a declara- 


tion of the will of the whole Legislative body, on a sub- 


ject clearly within the treaty-making power, and that de- 


claration made previously too, ‘There is another exam- 
ple, still much ger, if possible, to show that the Le- 
gisiative power is inseparable trom, and even paramount 
to, the treaty-making power. In the year 1778, the cld 
Congress made two treaties with France, one of alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, the other of amity and 
commerce. These treaties were made when the United 
States were in close connexion with that country, unit. 
ed by sympathics and interesis of the most imposing cha. 
racter; in 1798, Congress, by law, abrogated both trea- 


This 
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ties’ Is it not, then, idleto assert that it is unconsti- 
‘tutional to declare ouropinion on treaty-making- ques- 
tions, when we have declared our will, both by previ- 
ous and subsequent legislation? Here 1 would remark, 
by the way, that, when these treaties were formed, none 
supposed that they could become a subject of difficul- 
ty; but the designation of the articles considered con- 
traband, inthe treaty of commerce with France, not be- 
ing engrafted in the treaty with England, in 1794, com- 
monly called Jay’s treaty, was the cause of the difficul- 
. fies between the United States and France, and also with 
England, which led to spoliations and depredations upon 
our commerce under Orders of Council and Decrees, in 
violation of national law, from that time until they ter- 
minated in the late war with England. These difficul- 
ties had their origin in national sympathies, and were 
promoted by the same cause, until they ended as I have 
mentioned. 

My colleague has said, however, that we, the House 
of Representatives, cannot act in relation to subjects 
which the Congress can. J do not comprehend the dis- 
tinction. Congress never can act as a joint body. We 
act separately. Each House commences such measures 
as it thinks proper to adopt, and it begins by referring 
them to Committees, who examine, investigate, and re- 
port their opinion, either in a general report, resolution, 
or bill. ‘This is the beginning of our acts; and the 
House, exercising all the powers vested in the Com- 
mittee, declares its opinion for or against the reports 

- of the Committees, or modifies them. Such is the prac- 
tice and constant process of our Legislature. I am, there- 
fore, at a loss to know what my colleague means, when 
he says, Congress may declare its opinion on subjects 
not within the competency of the House to declare its 
opinion upon. 

-Edo not think my colleague has made out his case, 
that we are about to exercise an unconstitutional power 
by instructing the President ; but, if he had moved to 
change the form of the resolution, so as to obviate eve- 
ry appearance of its being an instruction, and this mo- 


“cer of the Army or ‘Navy, to this or that station,” as 
adopt this amendment. SO Bea cree 
That power is not Legislative; it is a ‘pure unmixed 
Executive power, although I could find an example, dur- 
ing the late war, in which an attempt was made to pré- 
vent the President by law from ‘sending the army across 
the line ; that was, however, a mere’ ebullition of faction 
which cannot be defended. Butis this House without 
power to compel the President” YT will put a case for 
the consideration of those who advance this doctrine, so 
degrading to the power of the House of Representatives. 
Suppose the country to be involved in war. It cannot 
be carried on without the exercise of the constitutional 
power of this House, in providing the means.. Overtures 
for peace are made: the President sends Ministers to 
negotiate. Itis, however, known to this House’ that the 
enemy have offered an honorable peace. The President, 
ambitious of conquest, refuses to make peace : will you 4 
then tell me that this House has no constitutional right ° 
to declare its opinion, because it cannot make a treaty? 4 
What would the House do in this case? I put it to every 4 
member who has denied our constitutional right to ex- | 
press our opinion in this case, to say what he would do | 
in that case ; would he suffer the interest and peace and | 
happiness of the country to be jeopardized by an ambi- : 
tious President, and sit silently and submissively voting 
the supplies, without expressing an opinion? Sir, we 
would not hesitate a moment to speak to him in'a voice - 
that he could not misunderstand. = We would not speak 
by adding a rider to our appropriation bill, but we would 
speak by resolution, and say to him, you mtst put an end 
to the war. Would any President disregard such an ad- 
monition? T should: like to know whether a resolution 
of that kind would be an unconstitutional instruction to ` 
the President. Call it what you please, the President | 
would be compelled to obey ; he must send his Ministers: | 
instructed to make peace. Sir, would gentlemen deny 
to this House the power which, in such cases, is exercis- 
ed by the British Parliament ? The President is an agent 
of the People; he is not presumed, under the form of 
tion had been rejected, then he might have some right | our Government, to possess any sovereign power; “he 
to insist that the resolution was objectionable in form ;! only exercises delegated power. ‘The sovereign power | 
if he would make such a motion, without affecting the | of this nation rests in the People; but, according to the 
gubstance, he should have my vote cheerfully ; but there | forms of the British Constitution, it ‘is in the King, and.“ 
is no form in which an opinion on this subject could be | yet there the Parliament, when it determines for peace, 
declared, which might not be objected to for the same | makes known its desire to the Sovereign, and he ‘must 
reason. f obey. Such was the declaration of Parliament, which 
‘The subject does appear to me so plain, that I am at a | terminated the war against us in the Revolution, and’ gave” 
loss to conceive how such an objection has been made| us our Independence. [Mr. Tuonsow explained : he 
so current among the opponents of this amendment, un- | said, he did. not deny the power to express opinion, but 
less, indeed, the want of more substantial ground to rest | to instruct.] I am not aware, said Mr. L, that L have. 
upon, has forced gentlemen to occupy this. Our object | misstated any expression of my colleague ; he will do. 
is to declare our opinion upon a great measure of nation- | me the justice to believe, that my very great personal - 
al policy, not in the form of official instructions, but with | respect for him, if not for myself, would forbid that I 
a view to making known that opinion, as well to the other | could intend to misstate or misrepresent any argument. 
branches of the Government as to the world. This opi- | 1 think, however, he must be satisfied, that, if sucha res i 
nion can have no other than a moral influence ; and in | solution as that before us is exceptionable on the ground 
that respect it is intended, and will not be disregarded. | of its being an instruction, that every declaration of opi» 
And it is very immaterial as to what form of words it | nion by this House, on subjects which belong, in any 2 
may be expressed in, so as that they may be understood. | manner, to the Executive duties, must also be unconsti- 
My colleague has pressed the argument. with such ear- | tutional. Before 1 take leave of my colleague, I would 
nestness, that I cannot doubt his sincerity; but he has | say a word on the topic of confidence, which has‘ been’ 
surely not examined the whole subject, or he would have | introduced into this debate as a principal foundation of 
seen to what difficulties such anti-republican doctrines | the opposition to this amendment. Tt is of some impor: 
Would lead him. He says, we have no power to instruct, | tance that we should understand it. I would repose the ` 
because we cannot compel the President. Iam sorry to | same confidence in one branch of the Government, as > 
see‘my colleague so misled by a sympathetic sensibility | such, that I would-in another ; but no degree of coùfi- 
to Executive supremacy. I do not feel it, nor would my | dence that 1 may repose in any other department can 
principles permit me to cultivate it, whoever might be | relieve me from my own proper responsibility: Gentle- 
President. Is it true that this House cannot compel the | men will not say that we ought not to examine bills from 
President in'any case ? IE will not follow my colleague in | the Senate, because we have confidence in that: body ; 
his suppositions, ‘that we might as well order the Pre- | nor is it an improper distrust for us to examine their bills 
«¢ sident, by law or resolution, to appoint this or that offi- | with as much care as we do those reported by our own 
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Committees. So of the President: where his duties are 
involved with ours, and we have a joint responsibility, 
iwe must judge for ourselves, and act in accordance with 
that judgment, and not upon corfidence. These are my 
views upon this point. My colleague says forms are eve- 
ty thing! T understand him to mean constitutional forms. 
In this I agree with him ; but have not been able to per- 
ceive the slightest obstacle to this resolution in any forms 
of the Constitution : on the ‘other hand, I think 1 have 
shown that our right to express an ‘opinion in this case 
‘is an undoubted, perfect, constitutional right, derived from 
our-Legislative power, and clearly within the sphere of 
‘our duties. The nature of our obligation, in relation to 
appropriations, has also been brought into this discussion, 
and I will take this occasion to explain my views of it. 
-There are three classes of appropriations made by Con- 
‘gress. Ist. Those over which we have an ‘undoubted 
discretion. 2d. Those made. in pursuance of contracts. 
‘Sd. Those made obligatory by the Constitution. Of this 
last class are. the salaries which the Constitution has de- 
clared shall not be diminished, such as those of the Judg- 
es of the United States’ Courts, &e. With respect to 
these three, there is not only a moral, but a constitutional 
‘obligation : we are sworn to support the Constitution,and 
cannot withhold a salary which that instrument has declar- 
-ed shall not be diminished. The next class of appropri- 
“ations, about which there is any doubt, is that made in 
pursuance of contract, whether in pursuacce of treaties, 
sor other contracts. 
I hold it to be incontrovertible, that, whenever the Con- 
stitution has given us the power, without qualification, 
to doany act, we must be vested with a discretionary 
‘power to determine upon its expediency : the obligation 
/,¢annot be absolute. It has been sail that we have the 
‘physical power. I say we have the Constitutional power. 
There is, however, a moral obligation upon us to exer- 
cise this as well as every other power, according to the 
principles of justice and good faith—of which we must 
‘be the judges. Every contract, however, which depends 
“Upon an appropriation for its final execution, must, from 
the nature of the case, be made subject to that condi- 
stion; but T will admit the obligation to be much stronger 
to appropriate where a contract exists, than where there 
ids none, and which, according to my judgment, resolves 
itself into this: That, where an appropriation is asked 
to carry into full effect a contract of any kind, those 
‘who refuse it must incur the responsibility of showing 
good and sufficient reasons for not granting it ; 
‘must satisfy their own consciences that the public inter- 
est forbids the grant of the money ; 
proof Ees upon them ; the 
of the appropriation. 
of proof lies on the other side ; 
perly be asked from the 
must be shown. 
trine on this subject, from which nothing is to be fcared, 
f it is faithfully adhered te. 
» ~ n another part of the arguments of my colleague, he 
“qioted a paragraph from an address to the People of 


s: Pennsylvania, by the Convention of that State who nomi 


“ated General Jackson for the Presidency of the United 
“States. So far from finding any thing in that paper to 
-Weaken the position I have taken, i accord, heart and. 
“hand, with every sentiment that he has guoted. That 
declaration, as well as the memorable message te which 
_herefers, was predicated ona state of thi 
“one now pretends to have existence: T 
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they ; ment should be justice. 


the burden of the} the character of their Government. 
presumptions are all in favor | answer to the arguments for this political mission, ad- 
But, in ordinary cases, the burden | 
before moncy can pro-| 
Treasury, the necessity for it; nama. That power is expressly reserved from the Con- 
This I consider a safe and sound doc-! gress in the treaties between those States ; besides, we 


zs which no | cial toils and nets, to embarrass the free deliberations of 
it the Holy ; this House, and are guilty of a flagrant attempt to pros- 
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‘such a war would have been our war; but even in such 


a case we should not have been willing to have entangled 
ourselves with any agreements to guaranty the free in- 
stitutions of South America: for these might have been 
changed by the People themselves, with which we shad 
no right to interfere. But there is no such case before 
us now, What are we about-to do? If there is any 
meaning in the language of these documents, one and 
all, we are to enter into stipulations with the Congress at 
Panama, that we will resist any interference of the Go- 
vernments of Europe in the war between Sonth America 
and Spain, under any circumstance that such a war might 
arise. Is not this very different ? Can we, having a due 
regard to the peace and happiness and safety of ourown 
country, enter into an agreement that might bind us to 
engage in a war for any other nation or nations on the face 
of the earth, whether it was just or not? I am opposed 


‘to entering into any stipulations of this nature, and be- 


lieve we ought to leave the Government free to deter- 
mine that question, whenever the case shall arise, and 
not commit ourselves beforehand as it is proposed to: do. 
Shall we compromit the happiness of this People, and 
the character of our Government, by stipulating with the’ 
Southern American nations that we will go to war with 
Russia or England for ten or fifteen miles or leagues of 
the Northwest coast? In short, sir, shall we unite our 
destiny with that of any other nation on the face of the 
globe? I have never ceased to sympathize with the Peo- 
ple of Southern America in their struggle for liberty ; 
there is scarcely a man in this nation who has not sympa- 
thized with them; but it docs not fellow that we shall be 
carried away by these sympathies to entangle ourselves 
in their forcign disputes or wars. 

It will not be pretended that every nation which has 
established free institutions, will always act with justice 
in its disputes. I devoutly wish they may do so ; but, in 
the nature of things, we have no security that they will. 
But, suppose we enter into the stipulations and: * joint 
declaration” recommended by the President, will the 
South American Governments be the more likely to act 
with justice towards other nations? Finding the United 
States at their back, will it make them more careful to 
act with justice and prudence in their foreign policy ? 
Power often forgets right, among nations, as well as men, 
and the stronger we make such combinations the more 
apt they would be to disregard justice. Our policy is 
peaceful, and the cardinal virtue of Republican Govern- 

Whatever compromits these, 
izes not only the happiness of a free People, but 
I will say nothing in 


jeopard 


dressed to oar cupidity and love of trade. Every one 
knows that no commercial treaties can be formed at. Pa- 


have commercial treatics with most of the States already, 
and no serious difficulties exist in making others. 

Why this subject has been introduced I know not, un- 
less to operate upon those who may not have the means. 
of detecting its fallacy. F recur to the question, then, 
Have we a right, or have we not, to declare our opinion 
on this great question of policy? If we have no consti- 


tutional power to pass this amendment, we commit an act 


of usurpation ; but if we have the power, and conse- 
quently the right, those who deny it endeavor, by artifi- 


“Allianee was about to engage ina war not merely against | trate its rights and power at the feet of the Executive 


-South America, but against all free Governments. Had 
“such a purpose been known to exist, to an extent that 
< Woukl hare comprehended our Government, it would 
“have: heen no difference where they stmek the 
Vor TE i f 


low;! 


Department of the Government. One or the other of 


these conclusions must follow—we have the power and 
the right, or we have it not. 


1 will not stop to consider the form of the words pre- 
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; pošed” to be used for. this purpose, 


“inthe gross for or against this measure, without reference 


. world think—that this House were in favor of compromit- 
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nor to examine the | prehensive views of the interests. of bis country; and bis 

‘Constitutional objection to this amendment, urged by the} beart had scarce a throb but for her prosperity. “I would 

gentleman from Massachusetts, on account of its having | think myself very safe in adopting: his farewell advice for 

the words “:being“uiiderstood” at the head of. it. The | my political Bible ; and to act upon faith on it, without 
i 


fear of my yote’s “being understood” is no objection | appeal. . That great man perfectly understood ‘the dán- 
with me. Itis for that purpose I vote for the amend- | gerous tendency of forming’ political connexions and al- 
ment: We propose to declare, in a distinct and separate | liances with foreign nations, and -bow easy it-was, by an 
resolution; “in respectful terms, the „sentiments of this entanglement with one nation, to. excite the hostility and 
House; and, as we believe, of this nation, on a great sub- | jealousy of others. He clearly foresaw, that stich:connex- 
ict of. national policy, which is also, as has been shown | ions could easily involve the nation in war, even without 
neldentally, connected with our legislative powers ; and | the consent of its Government or the People. . A pledge 


“sucha declaration is met, ‘not by a denial of the truth of | thus given. commits the public faith, and the occasion might 


its propositions, but by the assertion that it is an infringe- happen in which there would be no choice for the Go- 
ment upon, and invasion of, the Executive prerogatives ! | vernment, but to violate the faith of the. nation, or go. to 
Have I not shown that this doctrine is wholly unsound ? | war. The highest responsibility devolved on; Congress 
But I will appeal to the opinion of the President himself, | is the power to declare war ; but every purpose of the 
who Lam sure would not venture to advance the doctrines | Constitution is defeated, if we are involved in war by a2 
we have heard on this floor. I am boundto believe, from | pledge of faith or treaty of alliance, in which Congress 
the evidence contained in his message, that he thought | has not been consulted. But we are told the measures 
we ought to express our opinion, not only in general, but | to be negotiated at Panama cannot possibly involve us im 
in detail ; because I must believe that he meant to act | war. I put it to the candor of every member who heats 
candidly and fairly with us, when he submitted this whole | me, whether this assumption is not wholly unfounded ? 
subject to the “ free determination” of the House of Re- | Why is it proposed to make a “ joint declaration” that 
presentatives ; that, in his communication, he meant to | no European nation shall interfere between Spain and the 
address this House as a dignified Statesman would always | South American States ? Why is it proposed to stipu- 
address a co-ordinate’ branch of the Government, with | late with the South American Governments that we will 
which he was connected. I think it derogatory to his | not permit colonization on our territory? Isit empty 
character to suppose that he intended we should decide | wind, or do we intend to fulfil what we promise } If we 
do, and the case occurs, we must go. to war, without: be- 
to its details, ing left free to judge of the exigency, or-we must violate 
What would be the incontrovertible inference, under | our national faith. These considerations prove as, well 
these circumstances, if an overwhelming majority of this | the right as the expediency of declaring what we believe. 
House shall negative this proposition after the manner in | to be the true policy of the country. [tis therefore our 
Which he has submitted this matter to us? Would hej most solemn duty to declare our opinion, whatever it- may. 
not have a right to believe—would not the nation and the į be ; and any attempt to prevent the fulfilment of that’ 
duty, by nice hair-splitting technicalities, and such consti. 
tutional difficulties as we have heard advanced, I cannot 
but consider as a most flagrant attempt to prostrate ‘the. 
rights of the People, and of this House, at the feet of. 
Executive power. These doctrines were not taught inthe. 
old Republican school, and I trust they will never be cur- 
want to judge of our acts, and this is the only way in | rent in our country. They not only undermine the foun- » 
which they can judge of them. ‘They will find ournames | dation of our system, but they are so. palpably inconsis- 
recorded on the journal either in favor of or against a tent, that some other consideration than their. intrinsic 


ting the future neutrality of the country ? Every man of 
common sense would so understand it. Gentlemen may 
rest as well as they can upon their nice wire-drawn dis- 
tinctions ; the People of this country will not look to 
these ; they will always look to substance when they 


policy: which is intended to commit our future neutrality. | merit, must be necessary to induce any one, to adopt them. 
With them, too, we shall find that forms arc nothing, | We may declare to the President that he shall make + 
substance every thing; and gentlemen who incline to} peace. We may declare that any. treaty, when. made, 
vote against the amendment on account of form, will do | ought to be abrogated ; and. we may refuse to carry on 4 
wellto reflect upon the position they will be placed in. | war. All these most important powers, the exercise of 
These records may rise in judgment against them, and | which is fraught with such hazardous consequences, can- 
the time may come when the entanglements we are now | not be denicd to us; but we are gravely told that. we 
about to commence will induce our posterity to look back | violate the Constitution, if we express any opinion in re- 
into them, and point with scorn to the names of the men | lation to any one of these subjects.. After the danger has: 
who first sanctioned this scheme of a political connexion | occurred, we may apply a remedy to the evil, but we 
with foreign countries. ‘The President will stand justi- | must not give an opinion by way. of a preventive! Can 
fied—it will be seen that he submitted the whole question | any thing be more absurd ? On the contrary, I maintain, 
for the “free determination” of the House of Representa- | that the true theory of our Government requires, onall 
tives... Whether right or wrong, he consulted both! great and momentous questions, that there should be 


“branches.of Congress, and they not only sanctioned the į some previous sanction of all the branches,. in order. to 


measure, but negatived a declaration that we ought to | secure its harmonious operation—not in the manner pro- 
pursue our old policy of avoiding entangling alliances. It posed by some gentlemen in this case, but bya “‘iree, 
will be no excuse to say that this thing was done because | determination” upon the whole merits of the measure. 
members thought it indelicate to express any opinion ; We have had indeed the semblance of free deliberations 
‘and, in order to justify themselves, construed the Presi- | proffered to us in this case, but nothing more.. Accord- 


.ealent’s message to mean what he never intended, and in jing to the doctrines laid down here, it has in. fact. been 
““@ontradiction to its most obvious import. I would urge | more like a snare laid for us, (whether so intended. or 


gentlemen, to guard with: jealous caution every appear- | not) than any thing else. : ; 5 
ance of departure from a policy so deeply interesting and| The President sends a proposition, inviting our free de- 


vital è happiness ofthis nation. This is not all, sir ; | termination uponit; and when we.are.about to. express 


the. policy: now. proposed -is-in direct opposition to the our opinion as to. the measures he proposes, we are met 
admonitions and farewell. advice of the most illustrious | on the threshold, by his most confidential friends in this 
man that ever lived... His advice T would-almost admit to | House, and told that we must not look into the details of 
“be conclusive withyme in all cases.. He had vast and com. | this measure ; we must not even look into the documents 


i 
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1€ has sent us for the evidence of his intentions; we must 
eonsider the whole-project in gross, and have full confi- 
`- dence in the Executive diseretion; and that we will vio- 
Jate the Constitution, if we-express any opinion different 
from that of our Committee of Foreign Relations. This 
isnot all. We-may consider the propriety of making the 
appropriation, but subject to the ‘‘moral obligation’? of 
voting the supplies: to carry into effect whatever the Pre- 
sident and Senate may constitutionally do ! 
if this is “free determination,” E am at a loss to under- 
stand it. : Such may be the appearance on the journals, 
but it cannot be real; the whole tendency of such doc- 
tries, is, to make the Executive power absolute, and pros- 
trate this House at its feet. The President may discuss 
his measures before us, our Committees may discuss them, 
and make long detailed reports’ upon all the topics sug- 
gested by the President, and express their opinions on 
each; but this House must not speak, unless it be in an 
affirmative response to the Executive edict. Iam sorry 
‘to see so much zeal in support of what I consider a repu- 
diated doctrine, on Executive confidence, and especially 
from- my colleague who spoke on a former occasion, (Mr. 


Wurts) for whose sound republican principles, and for | bad with any other Government since the 


_. whom, personally, I have very great respect. He, Sir, if 
Lam not mistaken, asked if we “ would suppose the Pre- 
sident could do wrong.” [Mr. Wurts explained, that 
he must have been misunderstood ; if he had used such 
an expression, he only meant that a reasonable confidence 
must be reposed in each department, that it will do its 


duty. within its sphere ; that he did not intend to éxpress | 


any idea of a special confidence in public men.] Mr. L 
. observed, I am happy to hear the explanation of my col- 
league ; as the remark is now qualified, there is little dif- 
_ ference between us on that point. The expression, as } 
have stated it, was used, though { have no doubt it was a 
» mere slip of the tongue ; it only serves, however, to show 
the danger of sustaining arguments fundamentally errone- 
. ous. If my colleague had not been on the brink of the 
_ precipice, he would not have fallen in. Tam glad to hear 
: him disavow the principles to which such doctrines lead. 
Man is not changed, Mr. Chairman, by time or place: 
` he is still the creature of education and of habit. Re- 
move the means of education, and in a single age the 
whole human race would sink into savage ignorance. 
Principles alone can control and fix his habits. Principles 
‘are every thing in politics. I would, without claiming 
any other right to offer advice to my younger friends 
than that which I may derive from some more experi- 
ence, warn them not to adopt principles in any case tend- 
‘ing to fix erroneous habits of thinking. Principles are 


every thing in politics. They perform for man, in the | the question of an interf 


political world, what divine institutions do in ethics ; they 
we the great landmarks which must guide us in our path 
of duty ; these, alone, can preserve us from the influence 
of personal feelings or political bias. Principles, I say, 
are every thing in guiding the mind to determine such 
_ questions as this, in which they are so deeply involved. 
_ The question is nothing, more or less, than whether this 
House, the Representatives of the People, shall freely ex- 
> ercise a. perfect Constitutional right, in declaring their 
opinion on the great interest of our country. Suifer this 
right to be prostrated, (for where men adopt false theo- 
Mies, for a particular purpose, they are apt to regard them 
-afterwards as true,) I say, suffer this right to be prostrat- 
ed, by.such doctrines, and what becomes of our Govern- 
ment? It will soon sink into despotism. The Executive 
-will is every thing-—popular will nothing. We must ap- 
“propriate the People’s money, whenever the President 
¿demands ; and, above all, we must not examine into our 
‘Foreign Affairs : these belong to the Executive preroga- 
fives, although they may affect our destinies more seriously 
than-any other concerns committed to our charge. Let 


| a foreign country to do it? 
iing for mingling in the affairs of foreign countries? We 


this doctrine be finally established, and we would soon 
have a Cromwell to-turn us out of doors, whenever we 
might hesitate to obey him. 

As long as I shall be trusted by my constituents with a 
seat on this floor, } will maintain, with all my feeble ability, 
this power of the House as a sacred trust not to be betray- 
ed, nor the duty under it to be violated by any encroach: 
ments whatever, either from without, or the more fatal en- 
eroachments from within. Mr. Chairman, it is no less a 
violation of duty to surrender a power which the public 
good demands that we should exercise, than it would be 
to usurp a power. F have considered this point as one of 
the most important in discussion, and have, therefore, 
dwelt on it at so much length. In my judgment, the 
right is a perfect Constitutional right, and ought forever 
to be asserted: and maintained as such. 

I will now beg leave to add something to what has been 
so much better said, by others, in relation to the proposed 
mission to Panama. Can any one doubt, who has read 
the documents on your table, that a political connexion is 
contemplated with the confederated Governments of 
Southern America different from the connexion we have 
French treaty 
lof 1778? - Is not this a new position, a new epoch in the 
history of our country? May it not lead to consequen- 
ces which none can now foresee? One of the avowed 
| objects of this mission, is to enter into a stipulation with 
the Governments at Panama, that we will prevent coloni- 
zation on our own territories. I would appeal to every 
member of the committee to say whether this is a fit sub- 
ject to go abroad to make stipulations about? Can we 
not take care of our interest without binding ourselves to 
Was there ever such an itch- 


are told, there is no danger of an injurious treaty, as the 
Senate will have to ratify before it becomes obligatory 
upon the United States. This may increase the security 
in this case, but does not relieve us from our proper re- 
sponsibility. When I consider it my duty to do any act, 
I will not refrain from it because there is a probability 
j that some one else will do it: but there is another point 
which cannot be answered by referring the responsibility 
to the Senate, and I beg the attention of the committee 
to this subject. F should be glad to hear from some gen- 
tleman who may follow me, a precise answer on this point. 
The President proposes, in his message communicated to 
this House, to enter into a “ joint declaration” by the 
| Plenipotentiaries of this Government, and the deputics 
j of the confederated Governments of South America at 
Panama. A joint declaration is to be made in relation to 
ference on the part of the Govern. 
ments of Europe with the Governments of Southern 
America. And what is a joint declaration? Does this 
belong to the treaty-making power? The President and 
Senate may make treaties, but where do we find any 
power given to the President to authorize the Ministers 
of the United States to do any thing (much less commit 
the future neutrality of this country) by any pledge, or 
declaration, or manifesto, in connexion with a foreign 
Government, except by treaty? Shall we be told that 
this declaration will be submitted to the Senate for their 
ratification? Or is it to be submitted to Congress for 
some enactment? If it were, it would no doubt come 
with the usual entanglements which have been contrived 
to sustain Executive power, viz: The pledge of the pub- 
ilic faith, &c. and moral obligation to redeem. But it is 
not intended to come back for ratification ; and can, there- 
fore, be considered in no other light thin as a palpable 
and fiagrant usurpation of power; because we cannot 
l find in the Constitution any authority given to the Exeeu- 
| tive to enter into a connexion with foreign Powers, by 
|“ joint declaration.” Either of the branches of this Go- 
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vernment might, with propriety, declare its opinion on 


“any subject of foreign policy. -Sucha declaration would, 


“whatever you would say ina ‘joint declaration, 


“could assume. 


Hike our enactment of laws, be within our own. control. 


But associate with oné or more foreign Powers ina de- 
claration of the kind proposed, and it assumes a very dif- 
ferent character. It would be a pledge—nothing. less 
than a pledge; binding, if constitutionally made, the 
honorant: faith of this Nation; and would, if any case 
rithin its possible contemplation should arise, come back 
1 us with all the force of moral obligation to redeem 
“Ihas been said in this debate, that, ‘* when Nations 
speak, they mean something.” This is certainly true, and 

such 
as is proposed, you would mean to assert and maintain. 
But, if the President had power to make a pledge in that 
form, it is the worst form which the proposed political 
connexion with the Southern American Governments 
It is insidious in its commencement, and 
contains within it a poison that, however slow in its pro- 
gress, must, if attempted, endanger the vital interests of 
our country. 

I should be glad to hear what can be said in defence of 
this part of the scheme at Panama. Mr. Chairman, we 
ought to beware of such pledges. Have we not already 
seen the use which has been made of the message of the 
late President, in our negotiations abroad? Although it 
wasa declaration. unconnected with any foreign Nation, 
and. all its purposes completely within our own control, 
yet it has been used by our Minister at Mexico asa pledge, 
and it is clear that he has been authorized so to use it by 
the Department of ‘State, by which it is distinctly spoken 
of as a pledge, and urged as a reason for insisting upon 
commercial privileges from Mexico. It is even probable 
that, in pursuance of these representations, we have now 
a commercial treaty negotiated with that Government, ac- 
tually, if not Hterally, upon the basis of this pledge. If 
such a declaration as that made by Mr. Monroe can thus 
be interwoven with and used as a pledge in our foreign 


Lregret thatthe President-has abandoned those: princi:, 
ples, in‘relation to.our foreign. policy, which Lam sure she: 
formerly maintained... L-need only refer to the discussion 
upon the resolution.of the Secretary of State, urging the 
recognition of the independence ofthe South American 
States, before they were, in fact,independent, and tothe. 
arguments of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, then. co- 
inciding with the Department of State, to:shew-that the 
opinion of the then Secretary of State and present Secre- 
tarv.of State, were directly at variance as to, our. neutral 
policy... In 1816, the present Secretary of State declared, 
in a. speech on the floor of this House, that.the: United 
States would be justified by. every principle of public law, 
in embarking in the war between Spain and her colonies ; 
and that we ought to embark in it... The only qualifica: 
tion he used, was, that we ought to have a-proper.under- 
standing first with other Powers. This was, however, 
only a consideration of expediency, and could not: affect 
the question of right to embark in the war. He must, 
therefore, be considered as having avowed the policy. of 
embarking in that war. I have not the speech before me, 
and speak of it only from memory. Itis many years since, 
but I cannot be mistaken. Congress thought differently — 
the President thought differently—and the next Adminis: 
tration have pursued a very different policy : they would not 
even recognize, by sending Ministers, till the South Ame- 
rican Governments were clearly in possession of the au- 
thority in those States. And this policy, no doubt, re- 
ccived the approbation of the then Secretary of State, 
(now President of the United States.) Here, then, isa 
question on which these gentlemen were at issue. The. 
présent Secretary of State was willing to go to warin 
1816 against Spain. He was, of course, willing to incur 
the same risk in 1818, when he introduced his resolution 
to recognize the independence of South America. In 
this he was consistent : I disagreed with him then, as T do 
now. But he was consistent—he always wanted to have 
something more to do in that contest than the Administra. ` 


negotiations, what would be the charactcr of the pledge ee or the House of Representatives, or the People of 
which might be made of a Congress composed of Pleni- į this country were willing to indulge him in. The event 
potentiaries from seven or eight Governments ? has shewn that we, and also the South American States, 

Reject the amendment under consideration, and sanc- | have done very well upon the neutral policy. They have 
tion this purpose now, and whatever the consequences | achieved their independence without foreign aid, and we 
may be, will you not be told hereafter that the project | bave avoided not only a war with Spain, but. we have 
was submitted to you, and received your sanction; that !shewn to the world that we will. not officiously interfere 


you have refused to qualify it when the question was dis- 
tinctly presented, and have thereby given ita form and 


` character which it could not otherwise have had? Ac- 


ng to my construction of the message of the Presi- 
e'has acted fairly, in inviting our free deliberation 
subject ; and, although we may think some of the 
purposes he has in view to be erroneous and injurious to 
the country, yet, after he shall have made the stipulations 
which he has told us he intends todo, we should be much 
at a loss for an excuse to refuse our aid to carry. them into 
effect. ‘rhe President would say, I kid the whole mat- 
ter before you, and you not only gave it sanction generally, 


— but} when the question was presented whether there 


We: 
“must not'exprėss an opinion, even when asked ; and when- 
ever 


“should: be any qualification of, or restraint upon, the mea- 


sures I. had proposed, you: declared by your. vote there 
shouldbe none, and thereby sanctioned my whole. pur- 
pose as I laid it before you. Such would be the language 


< he would hold ; avid this, added to the doctrines. of moral 
“obligation we have heard so much about, would complete- 


ly conclude us. : 
Do:gentlemen perceive what nets are spread for us? 
Ist trust every thing to Executive discretion ; we 


ever he, by his Ministers, shall pledge the honor and faith 
of this Nations by treaty of manifesto, we, the Represen- 
tatives of the People, to. whom is committed. the purse. 
strings of the Nation, are bound'to appropriate without in- 


, ~~ quiry. Such doctrines do not belong to my political creed. 


in the affairs of other Nations. é 

This Government chose its own time for recognition ; 
after the most deliberate consideration, we determined to 
acknowledge, as we have always-done, the Government, 
de facto, without waiting ull it might suit the stubborn 
character of Spain to acknowledge the independence of 
her colonics, which she did not do in relation to Holland 
for near half a century after all attempts at subjugation 
had seemed fruitless. 

i have said there was a difference of opinion between 
the President and Secretary of State, as to the neutral po- 
licy of this country. in relation to South America, and 
the difference between them was this: the former was 
willing to recognize, when it could be done withoutjust 
cause of war with the mother country—the latter. was 
quite willing, if not anxious, to take part in that war. 

We have been almost forbidden to look into the: doen- 
ments on our table, for evidence of facts in relation to this 
subject; but I will take the liberty of referring tu a pa- 
per which has not been laid on our tables... Ft is an arti- 
cle which made its appearance in a paper that was then 
under an engagement to have the. patronage of the State 
Department, and which now prints the laws “by author- 
ity.” This article appeared, when all was quiet in. this 
country, on the subject of embarking in’ this splendid 
scheme of a mission -to the Confederated Assembly at Pa- 
nama. It is remarkable, too, that this-article appeared 
about the time of the conversation held’ at the Depart- 


ment of State; last’ Sp: gi Ministers } 
pisand Mexico, on-thexsubject of our_invitation. to.that 


“Congress, This articleis: evidently. written- with. some 


čáre; and presses ite purpose with both-zeal and: ability, 


“through a channel: devotedto the State Department, and 


At. would- not be pre- 


iot very friendly tothe ‘President 


“aming much. upon credulity.to-suppose that it might have 


passed under. the eye-of; had not:-been: written by an 


-ainaniensis of, the Secretary: of State himself... What is 
it? “After-adverting-to some fact stated in.a South Ame- 
‘yican paper, it proceed Tt 
‘by the Government at. 
| the States of South-America will probabl 


s been announced 
ff Colombia, th ; Congress, of 
tect at Pa- 
Willnot:these 
ill we lose the 


s namain the: course of the. present year 
“United States be represented there? 


.. “opportunity of exyressing,-by aieambassadory at: least, 


‘cour fraternal. feelings towards. the other inhabitants of 
‘the Continent? eri a BES 
“Tet them: propose-tovall the American Nations a con- 
“federation: The’ details’:of so- magnificent a work 


eyoul require Jong and: laborious consideration ; but 


the leading principle shonld be the establishment-of:a 
‘ Constitution something like our own, by which an Areo- 
“pagus or Congress, should watch over the mutual rela- 
4 tion’ ‘of the Confederated. States; and which would 
wield the. force of the Confederated States in defence of 
Sany member that may be attacked; such are the bases 

hich would ensure to-us power and peace, and secure 
“to the founders praise and gratitude from posterity. It 
teisa- practicable plan now. We-haye, at present, no 
‘conflicting interests with one another. The proposed 


< scheme is intended to prevent our ever having them ; 


“Cor, if they should arise, it provides for their amicable 
‘€ arrangement.” 

“6 Ttis objected-that foreign Nations will view the con- 
‘federation: with’ jealousy: T answer; ‘first, it will be 


» strong enough to conciliate thie: good, arid regard the | 


‘“nive of unjust. men with indifference: Treaties of mere 
“alliance have not hitherto been-found ‘sufiicient 3 they 


» have almost always terminated in disgust, and have been 
“broken: Qdly, Tanswer, that, in modern times, the ex- 


“ample has been repeatedly setius The Holy Alliance 
sis itself an: example... The.Germanic Confederation as 
fit was, and as it stands, is a case in point: ‘The Confe- 
“deration of the Rhine another. The former union of 


“the three crowns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


“another ; as also the former, and perhaps present condi- 
“tion-of the dominions of the Empire of Austria. ‘The 
“ Heptarchy of England, and nearly all the Nations of 
Europe inthe dark ages, to say nothing of the Greek 
“Confederation in ancient times.. The errors of these 
“examples are before us to warn us against their re- 


E “ petition, and ‘to instruct us how to organize our confe- 
a“ deration,” 


“This scheme of a general Confederation of the Ame- 
t ricas is ‘submitted to the‘public as a means of securing 
“t power abroad, and peace and happiness athome. Hu- 
* manity, policy, and’ ¥eason, call upon. us to. rivet the 
“bonds of fraternal affection, &c. and to guard, with a 
“sacred vigilance, against the rupture of a single link. 
“A confederation alone is competent to this duty. - With: 
“out it we submit to the ordinary: fate: of other Na- 
“tions: jealousy, discord, and war, wheneverany Na- 
“tion thinks itself strong enough to. wage one -with 
impunity.” ; è ea ies 
~ This article, of which I have read only.an extract, finds 
sway to Washington.» It. no doubt met the eye of the 

resident, who ‘must have. been at that ‘time very much 
altve to this subject, - This splendid- schéme of a-Confe: 
eration’ of the Americas: was not: suited to: his’ taste; 
and he, of course, would have no-inclination to. be moved 
Shon, even.by bis Secretary;-in.amatter-of that kind: 

Gon after the article made its appearance in Washington, t 


the Ministers of Colom- | 


‘nies: with South America at Panama, 
every one who has paid the least attention to 
‘a distinguished functionary of this Government, whe 


e find. it republished, “by request,” in the. National 


Intelligencer, with the comment which I beg leave to 
read 20 : hie ed 
“* We have seen the purposes for which the statesmen 


“and Government of Colombia are said to desire to hold 
£ a Congress, or Amphictyonic.Council, as it. has be 
* called, of the American Governments, to which -it is 
* surmised that the United States have been, or are to be, 
‘invited to become a party. . We cannot permit this pro- 
‘£ position. to pass with.ut remark, dest our silence might 
‘be taken for assent to it, in any. shape; or-even for in» 
“difference in. regard to it, so faras this Nation is emt- 
“ braced.in it. If the public sentiment be in accord with 
£ ours-on.this point, we shall never send a Representative 
‘€ to any Congress.of Nations, whose decisions are to be 
‘law for this Nation. . Our own Confederacy ensures the 
“ power: andthe mode of asserting our own rights, and 
* vindicating our wrongs. : T 
“ By an alliance with any other Nation or: Nations, it is 
‘obvious we shall not strengthen but expose ourselves. 
t. We should lose, by any such alliance, the ind nce 
$t which is our boast.. For what. is independence: 
‘‘ name, if the question of peace, of war, .&c 
‘determined for us, not by the Congress of the Unite 
“ States, but by a stupendous Confederacy, in which. the 
“ United States have but a single vote.” “ It willbe seen 
‘s that we consider the proposed confederation as intend- 
*< ed to possess the powers, as well as the name of the an- 
‘cient council of Amphictyons, having power to cause 
** obedience to its decrees, It is surely not necessary to 
“urge arguments against a departure from that cardinal 
‘principle in our foreign intercourse, which distrusts and. 
“ rejects alliances with foreign Nations for any purpose.”? 
“* Every one will see ata glance the vital objections there 
“are to. this Government’s coupling its destinies with- - 
“ those of any. other People on earth.” a Lol. 
‘The Amphictyons of Greece’ were a body: ne 
-t perhapsim that age, among other objects, to ke 
religious institutions, and to protect its. oracle: 


& another.” : im T 

“ Against. the magnificent scheme of the Philadelphia ~~ 
“ Mutius, we enter our decided protest. We want not > 
“his Areopagus, any more thati we do the Amphictyons; 
“<-For-our.Arcopagus, we are satisfied with our Bench of 
** Judges; and, for our Council.of Amphictyons, we choose 
‘* our Congress... We desire, in fine, to be members of | 
‘t no Confederation but that.of the United States.” : 

It is apparent, at a single-glance, that this paper was 
written -by some person who had reflected maturely on 
the subject... It was done when this Nation was not dream- 
ing-of any schemes being on foot to entangle our desti- 
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the style of this paper.“ Mr-Chairman, it was written by 
no every day scribbler.. Jf,-after a comparison, any one 
shall doubt, 1 will only say he is more sceptical in his dis- 
position than Iwill acknowledge myself to be. I will not 
conceal my. bélief as to the authorship of the two papers : 
so far, at least, as to declare that E am convinced that in 
the Philadelphia paper was written under the eye of the 
Secretary of State, and that in the National Intelligencer 
under the eye, if not by the pen, of the President bim- 
self; I pretend not to have any other evidence, of this 
fact than what will be found in the articles: the circum- 
stance of their. appearance, and the known opinion of 
these two gentlemen onthe subject discussed in the pa 
pers ; I will not, therefore, be suspected of having betray- 
ed any confidence in relation to any supposed knowledge 
. of their authorship. Iwill only add, that the last con- 
tains more good sense, upon a subject somewhat intricate, 
than I have ever seen comprised in so small a space. It 
is, in my judgment, one of the ablest papers that I ever 
put my eyeupon. If Lamcorrect in my supposition as to 
the authorship, these two papers will give us the free and 
untrammelled opinions of the two statesmen at the head 
of the Executive Department of the Government at that 
time.” These opinions are not more opposite than they 
were known long since to have been, m regard to our 
connexion with South America; but here they are pre- 
selited in distinct and undisguised colors, clearly exhibited 
and easy to be understood. The Secretary is for a mag- 
nificent scheme of confederation of the Americas in the 
grand assembly at Panama. < Treaties of mere alliance 
will not do.” “Then he runs over the examples of grand 
Congresses in modern times: at the head of these is ‘the 
s Holy Alliance” of the European Continent! Excel 
lent example! And.at the tail, the Heptarchy of Eng- 
land! ‘The errors of these examples, says he, are be- 
“fore us, to warn us against their repetition, and to in- 
«struct us how to organize our Confederation.” But we 
find the President protesting, in the most decided terms, | 
against the magnificent scheme of the Secretary. They 
appear to have been, in fact, as opposite as the Antipodes. 
We shall presently see how they are brought together. 
The first movement made by the Secretary was his con- 


versation with Mr. Obregon and Mr. Salazar, which, he: 
carefully tells us, was held, at their instance, at the De- ; 
The result of this verbal conference i much of qualities rarely combined, viz. 


partinent of State. 


is to procure a sort of invitation, or, rather, an inquiry, į severance. 
whether it would be agreeable to the United States to į debates in the Senate, 
be invited. ‘The Secretary received it with great com- į 


He reports į 
i 


plaisance, but somewhat coyish, no doubt. 
the matter to the President, who desires to know the 
“ objects of the Congress, and its mode of organization 
and action ;”? and, if these preliminary mutters could be 
arranged, the President was willing to send Ministers to 
Panama. The answer of the President was communicat- 
ed to Mr. Obregon and Mr. Salazar verbally, (1 could 
wish it had been in writing, and then there could have 
been no mistakes or misunderstandings-about it.) These 
gentlemen write home to their Governments, and, on the 
2d and 3d of November, they inform the Secretary of 
State of having received further instruction to give us an 
invitation to the Congress. Mr. Salazar informs him of 
the objects which it was expected we would take a part in 
the consideration of: but he says not a word on the sub- 
ject of the “organization and mode of action” of the 
Congress, not any more than if it had never been present- 
çd tọ his attention. He seems to understand, that, if the 
President approved of the subjects to be discussed, he 
would send a Minister to represent the United States at 
the* Cotigress; no other condition is adverted to upon 
which the invitation was accepted. 

Mr. Obregon seems to have understood this verbal com- 
munication‘ of. ‘the Secretary’ somewhat differently, viz : 
That the only condition of our acceptance was, that our 


« neutrality with Spain should not be violated, and that the 
e President: should be informed. of-the affairs with «whiely 
« the Congress was to ‘be occupied, and of ‘the uniformi- 
“ty of the credentials or authorization, of the respective 
€ Representatives :’—now the condition required by ‘the 
President was, that the preliminary. points; including the 
mode of organization and action, “ should be satisfactorily 
“arranged,” and not, as Mr. Obregon supposes, that: he. 
should merely be informed of them. . ‘There is an evident 
misunderstanding between them., Mr. Obregon does not 
even seem to know the. condition required by. the: Presi- 
dent: for he does not advert to. them at all; neither 
he nor Mr. Salazar saysa word about ‘‘ the mode of organ- 
“ization and action,” in the Congress, nor afford any évi. 
dence that such an inquiry had been made by. the Secre- 
of State. Nor do we yet know anything on that 
subject ; although the organization of the body. must de 
termine whether it isa confederation or a diplomatic çoun- 
cil. We are, to this moment, wholly in the dark. .on-this 
important point, whether it acts by the common will ofa 
majority, or two-thirds, or three-fourths, or whether unan- © 
imity is required. . This was evidently a serious difficulty. ; 
but no explanation had arrived on the third of November, 
and there was no time to be lost. But this difficulty was 
got over in some way. After deliberating twenty-seven 
days, the President agreed to waive all his objections to the 
organization of an Areopagus, Or Amphictyonic. League, 
and determines to consider the assembly as merely “con- 
“sultative” in the first instance. (I regret this qualifica- 
tion. If he should adapt the instructions of our Ministers 
to such a body, and it should turn out to be a confederat- 
ed body, acting by a common will, voting by a majority, | 
or two-thirds; &c. what will he then do ? Will he send 
the Ministers into the assembly, and suffer the interests of 
this People to be voted upon by a foreign Congress ry 
This is the President’s first waiver in this contest with his 
Secretary. Now let us see what advance the Secretary.» 
makes to meet him. He has apparently waived his mag- 
nificent scheme of “ confederating the Americans,” and 
is content to make some treaty-stipulations : and what are. 
these ? Mere entering wedges! Yes, Sir, I beg attention’ 


| to the words, mere entering wedges, to open the way -by 


future operations. J want to see no such en: 
hands of a man: who combines so 
temerity and pers _ 
But the President does not consent, after the 
to. make treaty stipulations, involv- 
ing our neutrality. They finally agree, however, to pro- 
pose a stipulation that each country will defend its own 
"Territory from foreign colonization, and to make a joint 
declaration about European interference in the affairs of- 
South America. This, it was supposed, could do no harm; 
and here these two very distinguished statesmen have 
come together, and this is what we are called upon to 
spend $ 100,000 of the public money for, in order to make 
our appearance at the splendid Congress at Panama, 

The President seems to think he has rendered the mea- 
sure harmless, and the Sccretary is satisfied with having 
secured his entering wedges. But there is one point to 
which I beg the attention of the committee, because itis 
yet unsettled. The President, in every communication 
on the subject, promises not to ‘* commit our neutrality 3” 
when the Secretary speaks on this subject, he always 
uses the words “ present neutrality.” Now we know that 
a stipulation of alliance, offensive and defensive, to take 
effect in any future struggle, would not commit our pre- 
sent nentrality ; but it might commit, most dangerously, 
our future neutrality. There is, then, a difference. be- 
tween the two expressions, which is intended ‘to-mean | 
something. i ` A ; 

I havesaid that the documents donot show any evidence 
of entire reconciliation on this point. Now letussee who 
has gained his point. The Secretary of State writes a cite, 


degrees for 
tering wedges in the 
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Obregon; ànd Canas, informing 
of the invitation, upon the terms 
and for the purposes proposed by them, in the following. 
words: He,» (the. President) has therefore resolved, | 
“should the Senate give their advice and consent, to send 
«Commissioners to the Congress at Panama. - Whilst 
«s they will-not be.authorized to-enter. upon any delibera- 
“ation, or concurin any acts inconsistent with the present 
neutral position of the United States, andits obligations, 
“they will be fully: empowered and instructed apon all 
«© questions. likely to arise in. tae--Congress, ‘on the sub- 
jects in which the nations of America have a common 
s interèst.” ; f f 
This is a letter purporting to have been. written by di- 
- rection of, and under the inspection of, the President bim- 
self; whether it was so, I know not ; but it isa formal de- 
` claration of the position our Ministers:are to assume at the 
Congress, and- a copy. of it is; before this time, with the | 
Governments of Mexico, Colombia, and Guatemala. - It! 
contains: no'reservatiow as. to objects affecting our future f 
neutrality ; and [take it for granted, from this material | 
fact, and from every thing on that subject, throughout the 
whole documents, thatit is intended to adopt measures 
which may, and probably will, affect the future neutral 
_ relations:of this ‘country. Now, if the case was presented 
| for my solemn determination, at this moment, I would ra- 
ther commit the. present neutrality of this nation, by im- 
mediately embarking in the war between Spain and South 
~ America, than to form any entangling alliance, or stipula- 
tion, which would obhge us to embark'in war hereafter, 
| the merits of which Ecould not now determine on. Be- 
fore I would consent to pledge this country in any war, 
. ‘even of our own;-I would be sure that we had justice on 
our side ; and: how much less willing should we be to com- 
* mit- ourselves ina future war, in defence of a foreign coun- 
- try, without the possibility of such an assurance ? 
Mr, Chairman, although this question seems to remain 
- unsettled between the President and his Secretary, my 
belief is, that the President disinclines to commit the pre- 
sent or future neutrality. of the country. But not so with 
the Secretary ; he, in perfect ‘consistency with his whole 
policy, would hazard both, if. it would aid him in accom- 
plishing his grand scheme of confederating the two Amer- 
icas, by which, as his Mutius says, we should acquire so | 
i much “ power abroad.” Sir, we do not want any power į 
© abroad, except that moral power which: justice and neu- | 
< tral policy, and a faithful attention to our concerns at: 
home, will give us. I, therefore, will not vote for an un- ; 
© qualified approbation of this mission. Ihave no difficul- ‘ 
© ty about the question of appropriation. I will not, so far ; 
` as my vote will prevent it, surrender the powers vested in 
» this House by the Constitution. If I did, I should betray 
© the interests of the People who sent me here, whose ap- 
probation, connected witha consciousness of having faith- 
. fully performed my duty to them, is the highest reward I 
can desire. 
: In my jadgment, the material question to be decided is, 
_ whether we will approve of the purposes avowedly in- 
© tended to be effected at Panama, as appears by the docu- 
ments, at the hazard of an entanglement, which no one 
` can see the end of? Ihave shown; I think, to the satisfac- 
tion of every one who hears me, that the President and 
Secretary of State have been at variance themselves on 
the subject, and that their own deliberate views were so 
opposite, as to be utterly irreconcilable, upon any rule or 
principle of action; and hence itis we find, throughout 
the whole of these documents, purposes and doctrines so 
incoherent, incongruous, ambiguous, and incomprehensi- 
ble. I venture to say, and w.ll appeal for the truth to any 
candid, dispassionate man in this House, or out of it, to 
say, wnether he believes such another medley was ever 
presented to any deliberative body, in an enlightened age. 
Well may gentlemen try to snegr us, or in anv other way 


-eular to Messrs. ‘Salazar, 
-them-of the acceptance 


| 


puteus out of the notion of 
-One thing only is certain in: 


a‘deliberate. purpose tò adopt a: 
try; by forming a political connexion 
ican nations.” - To: this purpose, in-whi ‘st 
be presented, Inever can give my-consent—and: 
to it, “not much more on-account of its changing 
and settled. policy, than on account of the doctrines which : 
have been advanced to sustain it, and. without which doce 
trines it could not receive fifty votes in this. House. 

The doctrines asserted to defeat’ this amendment, 
the same identical doctrines which prevailéd in, and. 
the cause of, “ thè reign of terror.” They are based up 
on the idea of Executive infallibility, and that of the: 
of the House of Representatives to support, by appro’ 
when that might. be necessary, every act incidentally: it 
volved in the Executive duties. Weare told; in:this'R 
publican age, that this House must: not speak: about our- 
foreign policy—because it belongs to the Executive.;and 
that, when he speaks, we must obey.” “Sir, these are does 
trines suited better for tyrants and ‘slaves than freemen. = 
Let them once be sanctioned, and’a single step farther will. 
make another sedition law ; for, if we have: no right: to. 
speak on public measures,. it is but another step to'say 
the People have no right to speak, and if they have ‘no - 
right to speak, you have a right to stop them from speak- 
ing. Suchis the course of ‘reasoning which led to: the: 
encroachment on liberty in the day of that famous: law. 
Irefer not to the reign of the first Adams, that dark period 
of our history, with any pleasure : far from it ; but to look: 
for beacons to warn us of the dangers which surround us. 

Is it not true that some gentlemen are looking fora re- 
vival of the principles which predominated m that day? ` 
What did the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wep-' 
stër) mean, when he, in a tone of significant complaint, 
said, the gentleman from Delaware’ was the last manit 
the House, from whom he would have expected the avow- 
al of the opinions urged in support of this amendment ?. 
Mr. Chairman, is it come to this, in the first year of this 
new era, that we shall hear the old repudiated’ doctrines. 
of 298, which have been buried for a quarter of a century, 
boldly revived and re-asserted! 1 would. be glad to 
know what the gentleman from Massachusetts meant by 
the rebuke, unless he thought he had some claims. on the ~ 
gentleman from Delaware, asa disciple of those repudiat- 
ed doctrines. Ido not know that the gentleman from 
Delaware ever avowed such opinions; but I do: know, 
there was a time when these gentlemen pursued different 
roads, and which, in my judgment, involved an unerring 
test of public virtue; and beyond .that period, I do not, 
wish to go to find party distinctions, I can find a suffi- ` 
cient test there, for my political friendships. In the late | 
war—the second war of Independence—when we. were 
contending with the most powerful nation of the earth; 
the enemy laying waste every village, and even cottage, 
within the reach of his power; when fiscal embarrass- 
ments pressed heavy upon us ; when, in fact, the country 
was bleeding at every pore, the gentleman from Dela. ° 
ware had shouldered his musket, and marched to meet 
and fight the enemies of his country, as did my honorable 
colleague, (Mr. Bucaanan) and many others of the same 
political faith. s 

But, Mr. Chairman, Task, where then was the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? I can tell you, Sir. I was a 
member of the same Congress with him. Many of my 
constituents, and those of my colleagues, were suffering 
every thing which the human constitution could endure, 
braving the enemy on the Northern frontier, or blanching 
in cold and comfortless tents on the shores. Their suffer. ` 
ings were aggravated by the want of the common neces. 
saries of Life. I speak from knowledge and expénence,. 
and not at random, when I say, that the gentleman fi 
Massachusetts was then engaged, not only in withholds 
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pplies, bnt literally lashing with pinions the arms of] that they should stipulate to take into the Cabinet Eme 


‘dhe brave defenders of his country, and in devising every 
-“mieans which his‘capacious mind could conceive, to resist, 
‘a vigorous cution of the war ; identified with every. 
combination: faction, Hartford Convention and ‘all, to 

ve and weaken the power of the Govern- 
è enemy was at our doors, and his bayonet 
“Sir, the gentleman stood in the same rela- 
“domestic enemies of his country ‘then, that he 
Sto most of the opponents of ‘this. amendment. 
Was their Magnus Apollo! To him. they looked: for 
: ance in every movement; he had only to wave his 
"hand, and they obeyed the signal. But the country 
triumphed without his aid ; the war terminated in a blaze 
of glory. The nation still feels, and, | trust, will never 
eease to feel, the beneficial consequences of the heroism 
displayed in that war. But none of these feelings found 
a place in the breast of the orator, at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Monument of Bunkers Hill! I- 
fated Bunker Hill! Mlustrious mound ! consecrated to 
virtue, liberty, and love of country ! Thy glory was per- 
fected! Alas! that it should have been stained by an 
oration on thy summit, in which all the glorious achieve- 
ments of the second war of Independence were carefully 
Can I, while I feel the 


“act? Mr. Chairman, the charge of “faction, unprinci- 
$t pled faction,” comes with an ill grace from such a fami- 
ly. ‘The father was one of the fathers of a factious com- 
bination, during the late war, not less wicked in its mo- 
tives thanthe Hartford Convention itselfin its worst as- 
pe He opposed, in the other-branch, with all his pow- 
i d. most insidiously too, every measure intended to 
; vigor to the prosecution of the war. Another mem- 
‘per of the: family, a brother, was a member of this House 
at that time; andhe declared upon this floor that the then 
President of the United States (one among the most vir- 
‘tuous and intelligent men of this or any. other age) “de- 
* served a halter !” : 
I regret, in the course of my public duties, to be under 
the necessity of thus referring tothe conduct. of a man, 
vetiefable by age, and highly respectable for his carly ser- 
vices; but the conduct of public men is always a proper 
subject for animadversion, and I acton the defensive. 

Are we to sit in silence, when assailed from such a quar- 

terasa faction, “ an unprincipled faction,” because, when 
` the great interests of the country are under our considera- 
_ tion, we choose to-examine them for ourselves, as it is our 
¿ perfect right and: solemn duty to do? I may be excused, 
<A iope, for indulging some sensibility under such a charge. 
have seen, atid therefore know something about faction, 
not recur to thesé: recollections through any feeling 
levolence, but tó point where the beacons are, that 


cour voyage of life. “I well remember when 
; her haggard miéen-within this House, and 
: had determined that nothing should satisfy her vindictive 
rage, but the expulsion, per fas dut nefas, of every public 
functionary from the Departments of the ‘Government, or 


s: from some “dangerous rocks and shoals, in’ 


jority of the worthy factionists themselves. That-was fic. > 
tidn ! It was in the most gloomy pernod of the war. 
Every heart which had a spark of patriotism. was anxious 
for the cause ofthe nation. Many, who had been oppos- 
ed to the declaration of the wary had then determined ‘to. 
defend the-country.. Such was thé disposition of a great ` 
number of the Opposition, especially in’ the Middle: and 
Southern States ; but, ‘as the-clouds of adversity towered 
on-us, faction reared her crest still higher: The greater 
the difficulties and dangers, the more bold’ and arrogant 
was she. : a x : TRR 

I cannot dismiss this subject without adverting to an in- 
cident in that period of our history never:to be forgotten, 
New Orleans, the Key of our Western Empire, was in: 
vested by the most formidable army that had-ever placed 
a hostile foot on our shores. The only defence wasia 
mere handful of raw militia, led on indeed by’one-of the’ 
most gallant men that ever lived ! yet provided with no- 
thing for a vigorous defence, but the force of his genitis, < 
and their own strong arms and patriotic hearts. Congress 
was in session ; we were waiting in-the most anxious sus: 
pense, apprehending a most fearful catastrophe. . Tw6 
weeks passed away without a mail. ‘The factionists had 
predicted what they wished to be true, that Jackson was 
defeated, and New. Orleans sacked.” -At length the glo 
rious news arrived the letters to the War Departmeut > 
were sent to the Chamber of the House of Representa: - 
tives early in the morning, ‘and read in one’ of thë- Com- - 
mittee Rooms, over and over’ and over ‘again, tothe ste. 
cessive throngs that crowded into hear tae joyous news... 
Wien this scene was over, the members returned to:the 
Hall: the different parties then occupied different sides ~ 
of the House. On one side was a scene of incessant | 
greetings, salutations, and congratulations, approaching’ to.. 
ecstacy. On the other—sat faction !. Yes, gloomy fac- 
tion ! with dark and lowering brow, pondering iii sullen / 
silence upon the causes ‘and consequences of this:death 
blow to her last hope. Sir, no human tongue can describe 
that scene, as it now presents itself'to my memory.” If 
could, E would gladly forget every thing on one side “of. 
the picture, while I would. cherish, to my latest breath, 
every thing on the other: > But, Sir, whilé these‘recollec- 
tions remain, it is impossible that T can consent to sacri... 
fice any interest of my country, bécause I may dislike ‘tbe © 
men who may happen to bein power. Neither can Iput 
myself in the wake of any men; associated with the most 
wicked factionists of that day, and. séeking to entangle 
our country in a foreign alliance, by way of a ‘speculative | 
experiment,” to divert public attention from their own 
political sins. ee ; 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he rose to propose to his friends ` 
from Delaware and Virginia, (Mr. McLaxs and Mr. Rives) 
a modification which would embrace ail the important 
principles contained in both their amendments, He did ` 
not suggest this modification because he believed it.to-be | 
necessary; or because he himself had felt the force of the 
objections which had been urged against any of ‘the prin. ` 
ciples which these amendments contained. He-awould | 
cheerfully vote for them in their present form, -Other : 
4 


gentlemen, however, thought it would be best to obviate. : 
all difficulties, and to present the subject in sucha man- 

ner before the committee, that no man could, for one mo- 
ment, believe the friends of these amendments intended 
by them to give instructions either to the President or his 
Ministers; or to do more than cxpress the constitutional 
opinion of this House, upon a subject of immense import 


ance, which had been brought, in a regular manner, be- 
fore it for determination. The modification, if adopted, 


weuld test the sincerity of those gent emen who had: de: 
elared, that their only objection’ to the amendments now | 
pefore thé committee, was, that they eontained an mistrie: 
tion ftom this House to the Ministers which would be sent 


hen read his:modification, 


as. 


to Panamas: 
follows: 
“The House 


Mi Boesa 
however, Jo-expréssing this opinion, do 
eyof this. Government, that,.in- extending our commercial: 
relations with forcign nations, wéeshould have with them 
-as little political connexion a8: possible; and that we should 
preserve peace, commerce, and friendship, with all na- 
tions, and form: entangling alliances: with none. - It is, 
“therefore, the opinion of this: House, thatthe Government 
of the United States ought not tobe represented at the 
Congress of Panama, except in a diplomatic. character, 
nor ought they to form any alliance, offensive or defensive, 
-@* negotiate respecting suchan alliance, with all or any of 
the Spanish American Republics ; nor: ought they to be- 
come parties with them, or eitherof them, to any joint 
declaration for the. purpose. of preventing the interference. 
-of-any of the European Powers with their independence 
or formi of Government, or to any compact for the purpose 
of preventing colonization upon the continent of America ; 
“hat-that: the: People of the United States should be left 
_ free to acty in-any crisis, in. such a manner as their feel- 
ings of friendship towards these Republics, and as their 
own honor and. policy-may.at the time dictate.” 
«Mr. MCLANE, of Delaware, replied, that he had sug- 
‘gested, at the time he offered his amendment to the 
House, that he had regard to its principle only, and was 
willing to adopt any modification which would suit the 
views of gentlemen, provided that. the principle of his 
itmendment was preserved untouched. He was now pre- 
_- pared: to act in conformity with that declaration. 
been made. in. great sincerity, and being reg: 
what particular words the opinion of the House was cloth- 
eland believing that the resolution now offered by his 
friend from Pennsylvania:covered all that was essential in 
» the amendment he had offered, he accepted it asa modi- 
-ficution..: Spig E E 
oo Me RIVES observed, that he was:not tenacious of. the 
particular form of the amendment he had-offered, and be- 
cving: its substance to- De embraced in the resolution now 
drawn by the gentléman from Pennsylvania, he withdrew 
his own ainendment. 
oo MUC FORSYTH rose to suggest a slight alteration in the 
resolution. Instead. of saying “the House would not 
adopt,” he thought it woukl be proper to say, “the 
“House would not sanction the adoption.” 
oo Mee MGLANIS sipnificd his willingness to accede to this 
alteration. He said that he accepted it because he had 
been entirely sincere in the desire to accommodate hi 
anerdment to the wishes of the gentlemen of the House. 
At the same'time, he wished it to be clearly understood, 
that he didnot cousider the amendment, in itso ginal 
form, as liable-to the several objections which had been 
urged aminstit He was not, however, anxious farther 
to combat those objections, and he thought he could give 
; No better proof of his sincerity than his adopting the mo- 
© dilleations now proposed: . 
A call now being made: for the 


SMe. REED said, that 


ardless in 


e 


question— 
y When the former amendments 
had been presented: to: the committee, they had been 
printed. -Even the smallest alterations had been thought 
_ Worthy of the delay necessary to print and. submit them’ 
‘to the ‘consideration of inembers.. A substitité is now 
Dered for the whole, and hie thoughtit was.no more than 
fait tbat a similar opportunity should be allowed of ex- 
amining this. With this view. 
Move that the committee rise. j 
Mi TRIMBLE rëquestedthe gentleman to-withdraw 
ismotion for a momenty And Mr Resp having complied, | 
es 'Eesaid there mi riety: ine the- course 
Test ow offered, might, very. pos- l 
l y tight. -He did not doubt.that great care 
Sen taken in drawing it up; notte: commit the rights, 
~ Vor. T1359 ; ZAN ; 


3. therefore; he should now | 
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hot intend to. sanction. any departure from the settled poli- | 


Tt had | 
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policy, -ot interest, of the country, on so: weighty a ques» 
tion. -He-suggested, however, that, i€ the committee 
should agree to report the resolution to the Hoùse, they 
would have till to-mortow to consider it ; and, in the mean 
while, this resolution might be laid aside in committee, 
and the appropriation bill taken up, and then both réport- 
ed together to the House? ` es 
Mr. ESTILL renewed them 
it at the request of i 
:Mr. BUCHANAN, who said, that he rose again to re- 
peat that every principle contained. in the former amend- 
ment, is preserved in this. The very. same language is 
employed, with this only difference, that, as now modifi- 
ed, no gentleman, however fond of inference he might be, 
could possibly infer from it that this House is desirous of 
instructing either the President or his Ministers. He was 
not in the least opposed to the committee’s now rising, 
though he did: not feel himself warranted in renewing a 
motion.to that effect. ; 
Mr. MALLARY wished to inquire, aswell of those who 
were opposed as of those who were in favor of the amend- 
[ment whether there could be any great. danger in now. 
takinga vote upon it. It would be then carried into the 
| House, and when this question was settled, they could 
then pass to the appropriation bill. NS ee 
| Mr. SPRAGUE said, that he was as desirous as any 
other gentleman to see this debate brought to a conclu- 
į sion, but he thought it as important to come to a correct 
| conclusion as to aspeedy one. The former amendments 
| had been discussed for weeks together; now an entirely 
new proposition was introduced, and the House is pressed 
| to vote upon it énstanter. He felt no doubt that the gene 
| tleman from Pennsylvania who introduced this resolution, 
believed it in substance to be the same as the other for 
which it had been accepted as a substitute. .'Fhe fairness 
and candor of that gentleman would not permit him to 
doubt this. But he ought certainly to be willing that 
other gentlemen should be satisfied of this also before. 
they voted ;.and for that purpose: it was necessary thai 
they should-have it printed and submitted tothem, 7i 
Mr. BUCHANAN here explained, and reminded the 
gentlemen from Maine that, he had already expressed his 
| willingness that the committee should rise. He had no 
desire to hurry any gentleman, or take him by surprise, 
Mr. SPRAGUE corrected himself, acknowledged the 
liberality of the gentleman, and hoped that other gentle- 
| men would be as liberal. He was certainly as willing to 
į take the opinion of the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania in.this. matter, as that. of any gentleman of the 
House; but he coukl take no may’s opinion. He was 
bound to form his own, and was responsible for the man 
ner im which he formed it. Why had the other aménd- 
meats been printed ? some of them for days beforehan 
it was that the House might have, time for consideration’; 
and was there any reason why the same<opportunity 
should not be given, now that those amendments were all 
embodied in one ? . A gentleman from Vermont had sug- 
gested that the resolution might be décided on as well in . 
the House. Butis the vote upomit in-committee of'no cons 
sequence? Why take a-vote in committee at all, if itis. 
to.pass. for nothing ?-- Ke had attended as closely as he 
could, while the resolution was read at the Clerk’s table, 
but he was unable toferm a correct judgment upon it, 
from merely having. heard it. If other gentlemen: ‘had 
minds which acted more rapidly, they ought to bear with 
those who .were-unable thus to juinp at 2 conclusion. 


otion to rise, but withdrew 


| Much had been said, and long and very able arguments had 
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been advanced, on the efect of the particular Janguagé of = 
the former.amcndment, and on the question whether that . 
Janguage-did, or did not, amount to ‘an instruction, = The. 
language had now: been changed, and it was impor natto 
see-how far those arguments still had-a bearing. Fo f 
some time; and a deliberate examination, was iis 
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ble... He hoped, therefore, that: the question on the defray its expenses';and it was still his intention, after à 
ndment, as modified, would not at once be taken. reasonable time had been allowed for debåte, to call up 
“Mr. COOK observed, that he had believed, when the jthat bill. But, as he had not manifested a desire to ob. 
amendment was first proposed by the gentleman frum [struct the progress of the appropriation bill, he appealed 
Delaware, and did still believe, now it had been modified | to the good feeling of the House whether it was rgbt for 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that the adoption of | gentlemen to obstruct the expression of opinion which he 
the propositions it contained, as the deliberate opinion of fhad proposed. He felt himself bound by the principles 
is House, was a question of far more weight and impor- | of courtesy, as -he held other gentlemen bound by them, 

è than the sending of this mission-to Panama. What | As Jong as these rules were observed by others he should 
> the principles of the policy of this nation in rela- | observe them, But, if he was forced from this course by 
tion-to the several different Governments of South Ameri- | any attempt to stifle the expression of opinion which he 
and"in respect to Cuba and Porto Rico, was certainly | had proposed, he should take that stand which belongs to 

a question more important than that of the mission now | a Representative of the People, and should vote against 


~iidispute. From having heard the amendment read, he | every measure connected with the mission. If he thought 
was inclined to think that the alteration which had been | it was not possible to get a decision iu committee tomor- 
nadein it rendered the question which was presented | row, he should not vote against.the motion of the gentle- 
stl more important than the original amendment. And, | man from Maryland to discharge the committee. “But, if 
when called on to express his opinion on a question so ex-| itis the intention of the gentleman from Maryland, in mak- 
tensive and so momentous, he wished time for deliberation, | ing this motion, immediately to urge the appropriation 
that he might weigh every sentence and every sord and | bill, I shall vote against his motion. 
lctter of the proposition. | Mr. MALLARY said, that the remarks of the gentleman 
Mr. TRIMBLE suggested that, as the usual hour of ad- | from Delaware had not. been distinctly heard and under- 
journment had not yet arrived, he thought the committee | stood in that part of the House. Did the gentleman say 
would gain time and would make useful progress by con- į that, if the committee of the whole was discharged, he 
tinuing now to sit. It appearcd to him that the amend- | would immediately press the appropriation bill ? 
ment, as now modified, was even more objectionabie than | Mr. M’LANE replied and explained. He did not mean 
if was before. But be this as it might, the result of a! now to press the appropriation bill, but wished first to get 
hasty declaration, on the part of this Government, could | an expression of the opinion of the House on the amend- 
not-but-be fraught with evil. He felt perfectly confident | ment he had offered. 3 
that the gentleman who had offered this modification of | Mr. LYLTLE now rose to state the reasons which had 
the amendment, was not desirous to deprive others ofan ! been asked by the gentleman from Delaware. He had 
opportunity to examine it. He was sure that none of the | been actuated by aregard te the existing amount and 
gentlemen who advocated the measure would wish the | state of the business of the House. ‘Th: time of adjourn- 
House to be taken by surprise. He had never witnessed | ment had now been fixed, and, if gentlemen would look 
aby instance, during the seven years in which he had been | at the number and character of the bills on the docket, 
a member of this House, in which any gentleman had} they must at once be convinced that the House had no 
pressed members to decide on a measure without time for | time to throw away. This subject had been presented in 
its examination. various lights, and had been fully and sufficiently express: : 
Mr, CAMPBELL observed, that the course proposed | ed. But, if gentlemen wished to discuss it further, the 
by the gentleman from Keniucky was one to which he discharging of the committee would not prevent it. The 
uiust object. ‘Threats had been uttered on the other side | House would still have the whole subject under its control. 
of the House, (perhaps “ threats’ was too strong a word, Mr. WERSTER said, that he did not mean to vote for 
but at least a notice had been given which bore somewhat | the amendment, but, between voting for and against it, 
of that aspect, ) that a motion would be made to lay the | there was a middle ground. The House was not under 
resolution on’ the table; and it was possible that, if the | a necessity of adopting either course ; and ‘he thought-this 
committec. should. new decide on the appropriation bill, | would be'a proper time. for a motion tolay the amend» 
and report.it to the House, some one who was anxious to | ments on the table. a ; 
cat short the debate might propose to refuse afterwards) Mr. MALLARY said, that the gentleman from Delaware 
to go into committee of the whole on the resolutions. For | had drawn an inference from his proposal of discharging 
himself, he was as well prepared to vote on the proposi- | the committee, which did not fairly follow. He had oro- 
tion now as he should be after the printing. But, for the | posed the discharging the Committee of the Whole, with 
reasons which be now stated, he would now move that the | the express view that the subject might be discussed 
committee rise. - . inthe House. It-did not seem to him that there would 
‘the question was then taken on the rising of the com- | be sufficient opportunity in the House for that purpose. 
mittee, and carried—ayes 120. Fhe committee then rose. | 1t had now been two or three weeks weeks under discus. 
o Mr. LITTLE now moved to discharge the Committee | sion. It had been: presented in ten thousand diferent 
‘be: Whole on the state of the Union from the further | shapes, and he thought that any man might be able‘ts 
‘consideration of the resolution of theCommittee of For make up a decision on it in forty-eight hours. | The whole 
‘eign Relations, and of the amendments which had been | nation was crying out, in a voice which could not be'dis- 
regarded, that the subject should be now brought ton 


offered to it. 
“On this question Mr. KREMER called for the yeas and | close, and he had not thought that he invaded. the pri 
vilege of discussion, which belonged to the gentleman 


mays, and it was ordered that when the question was taken 
‘itshould be taken by. yeas and nays. from Delaware, bv. urging that the subject be so disposed 
s Mt. WLANE asked whether the motion of the gentle- | of. If that gentleman was not willing to bring forward 
an from Maryland was debatable ? the appropriation bill until this resolution was. decided, 
che CHAIR said that it was, provided that, in debating | he had no objection to such an arrangement. For hisown 
tlemen, did not enter-on the merits of the main | part, he did not see any great iinportance in the priority-of 
ady the one measure over the other. But, if the gentleman 
thought any importance attached to it, he certainly had 
no objection ; -but he thought it was time ‘that a decision 
should be haton both. ` apo i A 
Mr. WRIGHT said, he did not rise forthe purpose ot 
indicating tothe House what ‘it ought to-do, or what i 


NE. then -said, he wished to ask the gentle- 
aryland lo state:the reasons which had induc- 
Nim- to make- this motion. lis own situation was pe- 
culiar. He had notified the House that he was in favor of 
< the mission, and ‘should: vote for the appropriationbill to 
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ought: not to do, but to state the considerations which | ments of the È 
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xecutive himself, That it would-be adopt- 


<: would govern his own condtict, and the course he thought] cd, if not unanimously, at least by a large majority, and 


it right for himself, to pursue, onthe question for dis-| that the Government would be presented to the 
Lhope, said Mr. Watenr, the ! foreign nations with an undivided front. 


charging the Committee. 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Lrrtrz) will be sustain- 
ed.. T hope so, becanse I ain. anxious to. bring the ques- 
tion on. the amendsnents,. so long discussed, before the 
House; where alone we can give an efficient vote, and 
where alone we can call, the. yeas and. nays, and record. 
our votes ; and because I would put it inthe power of the 
House itself, at its own pleasure, to putan end to the dis- 
cussion so. long protracted, as, I presume, there is not a 
manin the House whose mind is not, and has not long 
been, made up on the Panama Question. We are now in 
astute when we are called upon by every consideration 
connected with a discharge of our dutics to act, and put 
an end to.a debate, apparently interminable. I am aware, 
Sir, that the friends of the mission, with whom I act, have 
consumed their full proportion of the whole time cccu- 
pied in debate, and Iam not now disposed, therefore, 
: to.interpose the power ot the House, to prevent gentle- 
men opposed to me from offering any other propositions 
and explaining them ; but I think these can be better 
considered in the House than in Committee. 1 am pre- 
pared to vote now on any of the propositions to amend 
the resolution. Iam opposed to all of ihem, in any shape 
they can assume. I think them all unnecessary, without 
precedent, not called for by any existing or anticipated 
state of things. As to the resolution cf the Committee 
of Foreiga Relations, whether the amendments shall be 
agreed to or not, I aim inclined te think I shel} vote against 
that also, for the same reason—it is unnecessary. Lregret 
ihe Committee offered it. Ihave not been ‘able to dis- 
cern the occasion for it. f 
n Having said. this much, and shown the reason why I 
“shall vote in. favor of the motion, I will say to gentle- 


and offered their diferent: amendments; and discussed 
them with so much. ability, that- I will not unite in any 
attemapt-to prevent any. fair and reasonable expression of 
their opinions, or to preclude the opportunity of voting 
On every amendment. .‘Yo this extent I will go with the 
gentleman from Delaware (Mr. McLaws) hand in hand, 
heartily ; but if gentlemen, instead of proceeding to thé 
votes, will continue, unnecessarily, a discussion, threaten- 
ing an entire consumption of the time remaining to us,and 
refuse to vote, then I shail feel at liberty to vote to put an 
end to it, by the previous question or otherwise. Las- 
sure the gentlemen, also, that I will oppose any vote to 
postpone or lay aside the question in order to prevent a 
` yote onthe amendments. Governed by these views my- 
self, Vhope:the motion will prevail. 

Mr. STEWART hoped that the motion of the gentle- 
man. from. Maryland would not prevail. ‘he discussion 
of the subject had now approached its conclusion. The 
gencral impression had been, that the debate was clos- 
ed, and, but for this modification, it no doubt would have 
been ended this-day. The delay had been asked only 
to give an opportunity for the printing of the amend- 
ment. If the Committee shall not be discharged, the 
amendment: will be printed- and laid. on the tables -of 
the House: inthe: morning: Nothing would be. gained 
‘by discharging the-Committee. The subject will come 


ed than saved. “He hoped, : therefore, that the -motion 
of the gentleman from Maryland would be rejected; and 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania would: miove the 
“printing of his amendment... He thought the objection- 
able feature in the amendment ‘was-now removed. He 
referred to that feature of it which. had been construed to 
contain: instructions. - It-now «contained nothing objec-| 


men would see in jt nothing. but a reiteration of 


© 


| principles, b 


mèn who entertain different opinions, who have matared | 


up in- some other form, so.that time will rather be wast« | 


“tonable, and he hoped that: wher it was printed, gentle- | 


view of 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, he thought it must now appear 
evident to all that there was no disposition in the friends 
of the amendment to protract the debate. He thought , 
that its warmest enemies could not now charge'that up- 
on them. Heasked gentlemen if there was anv prospect 
that a longer time would be occupied où the amendment, 
as modified, than had already been spent upon it. Wher 
his colleague (Mr. Ixsuaxw) took his seat, no gentleman 
had risen to follow him, andthe debate was then consi- 
dered as closed. The modification. presefited no new 
ut only tended to remove objections. He 
hoped, therefore, that its friends would oppose the mo: 
tion to discharge the Committee, and that the House 
would be left free to take a vote on the amendment iy 
Committee to-morrow. f 
Mr. WURTS said, that, for himself, he had no objec- 
tion that the debate should proceed during the whole of. 
the rest of the session, but he should vote for the dis- 
charge of the Commitee of the Whole. | So far as the: 
mere principles of the amendment were concerned; he” 
was ready to vote for them ina distinct and abstraet form, 
but there was a vast difference between the adoption’ of 
mere abstract propositions when standing alone, and 
adopting the same proposition, when placed in connexion 
with an important measure. He should vote against the 
amendment as modified, because he believed it to be, in 
effect, an operation preciscly the same as the House had 
i been discussing fora week past. He did not know pre- 

cisely what Parliamentary courtesy might be supposed to 
require of him, but he was anxious to get rid of the whole 
discussion as soon as possible, and get down to the busi- 
ness question. . 

Mr. EVERETT was in favor of the motion of the gen 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Lirrix.) He agreed’ wil 
the gentleman last up, (Mr. Wunrs) that the best course. 
to be. pursued: was to discharge the Committee of thé 
Whole:on the state of the Union from the further consi: 
deration of the resolution and of the amendment, with ‘a 
view to laying both on the table. | Sir, I beg leave to say, 
continued Mr. E., as a member of the Committee of Fo- 
reign Affairs, that I was desirous of introducing the re- 
port without any resolution. I was desirous that the ac- 
tion of the House, on this subject, should be on the ap- 
propriation bill. £ had no doubt, then, of the truth of 
what has been since made apparent, that a large majority 
of this House was in favor of the mission, and of making 
appropriation for it. I could not, of course, expect üna- i 
nimity on so great a subject, in an assembly, so laige, of 
gentlemen deliberating and deciding for themselves: | 
I did believe, what no one now doubts, that a laige majo- 
rity of the House is friendly to the mission’; that, when: 
the question should come up, on an appropriation bill, 
making provision for the expense of the mission which 
the President and Senate had crested, such a bill would 
receive 4 yery general support—from. one gentleman for- 
one reason, from another for another reason—from each. 
for a reason satisfactory to himself, and with the design: 
of -leaving the responsibility of the measure where it is 
teft by the Constitation. This course I thought desirable 
‘then, and think so.now, particularly on a question of our 
forcign relations. “On this. subject, Sir, itis a Sentiment 
avowed on all sites of the House, that itis desirable to 
present an undivided front to other countries. If we can 
agree on no other subject, we ought to do so in out inter- 
course with:them, and 1 did earnestly wish to present the: 
question of this mission in that form in which I felt it 
would command the most peneral assent ; and this end, f > 
thought, would best be attained by’a report. unaccompa. | 


f the sentii med by a resolution, 
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‘As to the merits of the question which has so long en- 
aged the attention. of the House, I should not now— 
were it inr-order-—attempt to express myscif. By the 
usage and courtesy“of the House, I suppose that J, or 
any other member of the Committce of Foreign Affairs, 
who might: be more particularly responsible fur the re- 
port, would be entitled to the floor for two long speech- 


` @s; one ih introducing the report, and one in closing the 


z 


debate: . Of this privilege I have not availed myself; to 
ine it. would not be one: Testeem. it a privilege to list- 


-€p While it is painful to me to consume the time of the 


the g 


vof Foreign Affairs ; 


House by speaking. Whatever desire E may have felt, 
at an earlier stage of the session, to engage in this de- 
bate, we have reached a period when the public busi- 
ness and the interests of the country, make silence ale 
yhost a duty. 1 did, indeed, at any rate, propose to 
make one or two remarks in reply to the few strictures 
which, have been made on the report of the Committee 
but, upon the whole, I am willing 
to let it pass as the exposition of the reasons that will 
govern my vote in favor of the mission, and i that view 
dispense me from any farther exposition of them. It 
would certainly not become me to say the arguments of 
the report ave unanswerable ; but I may be pardoned 
for saying they have not been answered. For the rea- 


sons I have stated, I hope the motion of the gentleman | 


from Maryland will prevail. And having been originaily 
opposed, in Committee of Foreign Affairs, to the intro- 
duction of the resolution appended to the report, it is, 
for the same reason, now my opinion, that this resolution, 
with the amendment toit, should no longer be in possession 
of the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE said, that he did not risc to occupy 
the time of the House, as he was conscious that he had 
already drawn too largely upon its patience upen a late 
occasion. But he was in favor of a straight forward 
course. r 
that, if the motion to discharge the Committee prevail- 
ed, to lay the resolution of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania on the table 
expression of the opinion of the House upon it. To 
this he should decidedly object. He was im the same 
situation with the gentleman from Delaware, being will- 


ing to vote for the appropriation, provided the amend- | 


ment shall be voted also. The report of the Commit- 
tee.of Ways and Means had followed, and act preced- 
edi the:report of the Committee of Foreign Afairs; and 
‘entleman. at the head of the former Committee, 
(Mr: MoLaxnt) then said that it was not his intention to 
press the ‘appropriation bill until the House had decided 
on. the resolution reported by the other Committee. 1 
now understand it to be the intention of both the gen- 


tlemen from Massachusetts to lay the report and the | 
` amendment on the table. 


All he asked was an expres- 


sion. of the opinion of the House. If the motion te lay 


>: the amendment on the table should prevail, the infer- 


ence hereafter drawn will be, that these who voted to 


lay it-on the table were against all amendments to the 
resolution. | He, for one, wes unwilling to stend in this 


attitude, and he must, therefore, vote against discharging 
the Committee-of the Whole. 
Mr. LITTEE said that the gentleman from Kentucky 
adum-srepresented: him. 

yr WICKLIFFE explained. 
nuded ‘to applyte-that gentleman. 
IBS TER said,that he always meant to ex- 
wn pinion beforehand; that he had heard 
ofo other gentleman, unless it was in de- 
Bouid take no-one'step-to prevent an expres- 
inion of the House onthe amendment, un- 
the end of-a very long-discussion; indeed; but it 
Wasa prerogative of every public body, not.only to vote 
for or against a ‘propogitien, according ‘to: its own free 


He understood the intention at present to be, | 


in an unfinished state, without any | 


His remarks had not; 


i determination, but also to ‘decide whether it «will act 
t respecting it at all. The case often occurs, In which 
l such a body may not be willing to adopt a propositions 
Í and yet may feel itself so situated as not to be willing to 
j express an opinion against it. ‘To avoid. this, itis the 
: custom, in the House of Commons, to employ the previ- 
‘ous question. In this country the previous question has 
a different use, anda motion to la; on the table is em- 
i ployed for the same purpose as the previous question in 
| the House of Commons; and he thought it was no more 
į than fair to give those, who think that this House ‘should 
; express no opinion on the amendment, an opportunity to 
| avoid expressing any, But this was not a connected con- 
i sequence of the motion to discharge the Committee of 
ithe Whole. 
i Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was very glad that his friend 
| from Massachusetts (Mr. Everrrr) had proclaimed to the 
| House and to this country that he did not wish for the in- 
i troduction of the resolution, but that he bad been over- 
| ruled, and that a resolution had been introduced, contra- 


wade 


iry to his wishes, which expressed the expediency, and 
| not the constitutionality, of making an appropria for 
fa Mission to Panama. The House had Jong been ¢ ngaged, 


‘in discussing the expediency, but not the constitutionall- 
| ty of the measure. With the candor which belongs to 
ihim, that gentleman now declares that he wishes to lay 
| the resolution on the table, with the express purpose that 
| the House shall give no expression of its opinion on the 
| expediency of the mission. If this course shall be taken, 
the declaration of the Committe: willbe abandoned. 1f 
l this was the gentleman’s wish, he saw no reason why the 
‘thing might not take that course. ; 
“House wished to avoid any expression of opinion om the 
| expediency of the mission, he saw no objection to closing 
| the debate this evening, but he hoped there was no such 
majority. ‘Kor himscii he should vote against discharg- 
‘ing the Committee, and (should the Committee be dis- 
: charged) against laying the amendment on the table. 
| Mr. COCK said, that the course which he had propos- 
‘might seem to involve him in some inconsistency ; but it 
i should be remembered that then the House was in Gom- 
i mittee. Now it is not. 
expression of opinion. 
‘sued in relation to the Greck Question? 
| was; and some of the same gentlemen who are now: op- 
! posed to laying this amendment on the table, voted to 
| Jay that resolution there. He thought that the claims and 
‘the duties of courtesy had been sufficiently. complied 
with, in listening to a debate of fourteen days on the re- 
solution and amendment. For himself, he did not wish 
to make any such expression of -epinion as was desired. 
He, for one, did not fecl sufficiently enlightened to say 
course should sow be marked out for the. Govern- 
ture time The 
tent with the 


And was not.this the. course pur- 
It. certainly 


what 
ment of this country to pursue in. all fu 
deetrmes of the resolution were icon 


views of the late Executive of this country, and he would 
: add, witha view to the country itself, for the last three years. 


The question was then, taken on discharging the Com- 
mittce of the Whole on the state of the Union from the 
farther consideration of the resolution of the Committee 
of Fercign Relations, and of the amendment thereto, and 
decided in the negative, by yeas and nays, 81 te 108. 
| So the House refused to d ge the Committee of 
ithe Whole from the consideration of the resolution and 
| amendment, The amendment was ordered ta: be prmted, 
i And then the House adjourned. ; 
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1 WEDNESDAY, ÀrnIL 19; 1826: 
f MISSION TO PANAMA: A 
{ “The House haviiiy again resumed the consideration of 
[the Report of the Committee of Foreign ‘Relations, Rp- 
proving the Mission to Panama, wi 


Ifa majority of the’ 


ed to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and his vote now, 


it is now proposed to avoid any ` 


vith the amendments i 
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proposing a qualification tothe: general expression of ap-- 
probatioy, thereof. . i E 
Mr. ARCHER rose, and stated that he wished to make 
some remarks before the question: was submitted. He 
‘had no intention, by going at Jarge into the main ques: 
‘tion, to revive the general discussion. He stood ina pe- 
enliar situation, and one which required of him an expla- 
nation of his course. Had ‘circurtistances permitted, he 
should, in an earlier stage of the debate, have gone more 
fully into. the ‘subject than be could ow attempt to do. 
Under present circumstances, he should do little mote 
than speak strictly . to’ the question-on the amendment. 
Many of those with whom he was disposed to act, he con- 
sidered as under very erroneous impressions: où ‘this:sub- 
ject: they were misled by the allurement of the object 
to forget important principles: Although: he should vote 
` against the amendment, he was, as muchas any -one, in 
favor of the doctrines which it Contained. ‘If he thought 
the proper opportunity presented, he should be happy to 
‘subscribe ‘to them, .and-to-contribute alt the aidin his 
| -power to give them effect: hé did not think this occasion 
presented the fit mode for carrying them into operation. 
"His principal object, he repeated, was the discussion 
of the amendment. What was the condition of the ques- 
tion? What the history of the present proceeding ?— 
and what its character?) Two messages have been sent 
to the House by the President ; one of these, asking for 
an appropriation, was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, who have responded by a bill; the other, 
į asking an opinion, was referred to the Committee of Fo- 
< feign’ Affairs, and their response is the resolution before 
» this committee. His first objection to this course results 
{from its novelty. This is the first instance of the Presi- 
ip dent adopting this two-fold mode. Whoever before heard 
of the President sending to the House to authorize him to 
/ do-what? ‘That whieh he has the constitutional power, 
and which it is his‘constitational duty to.do,-if he consi- 
< dered the public interest to require it... How has it hap- 
pened in this instance ? From the resolution adopted by 
this House: some. time “since, we asked for information 
which had no relation to our proper province of action at 
. that time's be has-responded by asking for an opinion of 
he same character. On that resolution, he voted with the 
small minority who opposed it. He did not give his rea- 
sons on the occasion, because he saw it was impossible to 
stem the torrent from two currents. 

When a similar proposition was made to the first Presi- 
H dentof:the United States, what was his course? Here- 
< fusedthe papers. Why? Not that there was any thing 
; to conceal’: for he answered, that all the papers were 
before the Senate. W hy, then, did he refuse? Because, 
in his opinion, the concession of the application, under 
the circumstances, would have been breaking down the | 
boundaries fixed bythe Constitution” between the seve- 
ral jurisdictions. He was not of a character to surrender 
to any authority the:demarcations of the Constitution. 
Every attempt to break down these demarcations should 

meet with universal animadversion. 5 


ceeding is in contravention of -the principle of the objec-| 
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calling on his High Court of Parliament for advice 3 but 
the cases are not analogous ; the powers of this House are 
defined, while those of Parliament are unlimited: - ; 

Whatis the jurisdiction of this House as to the treaty- 
making power? and how- has it been acquired? All 
powers of this Government are defined, or incident to: 
those defined. This pòwer is not given to the House ex: 
pressly ; it is, therefore, a resulting power. How docs 
it result, and to what extent is it claimed ? Only when 
some act of. ours is required to. giye effect: We have 
jurisdiction of the treaty-making power only in this con- 
tingency. Were it othetwise, our power ‘would be er 
tirely independent. : : ; 

When the question was first raised in 1797, our whole 
jurisdiction was denied. This doctrine he had occasion 
to controvert. when he first came into this House, seven’ 
years ago. “Our act may be necessary to the execution of 
the treaty, or the institution of the mission, or the conti- 
nuance of the mission. In either casc, what is. the mode. 
of proceeding ? Is. it by advice, asked or given ?: ‘No: 
an act is requested, and it is denied or performed... The 
office of giving. advice and consent was ‘¢xpressly appro- 
priated to the Senate. The President shall nomina 
and, by and with the advice and consent ofthe Senate, 
appoint, Ambassadors,” &c. By assuming a participation: 
in this office, we should exhibit intrusion, and not con- 
currence, with the action of the Executive. Did ever 
any one hear of advice being asked of the House ? Where 
something is necessary to be done, what does the Presi- 
dent ask? He doesnot, nor ought he, to ask what is the 
character of our opinions, Suppose an ordinary mission 
is to be sent to France, or elsewhere, can we be called on 
to give an opinion as to its expediency? No. When 
the appropriation bill is before us, we can act on our own 
judgment, either by giving or withholding it ; but we 
have no right to act extra-judicially, by giving an opinion, 

When the resolution in-relation to South America was 
brought before the House, did it proceed upon the -prie., 
position which the present resolutions contemplate}: Did, 
it act directly by advice. or opinion ?.. What was the lan- 
guage of the resolution ? It is stated that, if the Presi- 
dent-thought proper to nominate, this House would. sus- 
tain the nomination by an appropriation. ‘Fhe language 
provided against the proposition. contained in the present 
resolutions, by its guarded phraseology. He approved 
this proceeding, then, but had now some doubts whether 
there was a particular specific power in reference to 
which it was adopted. 

He denied that Congress had a right to express opinions 
on all subjects. We have only that right in relation to 
subjects confided tous by the Constitution. He denied. 
that it could do so for all purposes. It could only. do-se: 
in reference to purposes confided to us. .. Action on. 
a co-ordinate branch of the Government, is. an ilicit:purs 
pose, and hasa tendency to break down the independeiice 
of the several departments. If powers. whicli-are distri- 
buted can be exercised in conjunction, all, power will be 
concentrated ; and, in that case, we- preserve the form of 
a free Governinent, while the substance is lost, because 
opinions may be inicrchanged on ‘all subjects, and the. 
conc. ntration will be perfect... pi y pa T 

He wauld put the cxamiple of the mischief which might 
result from this very exercise of power. The concurrent 
action of Congress is.acheck on the iveaty-making power, 
How? . We may refuse the. means to carry itto execu. 

: -We may impeach for malfeasance in the discharge 


the 


What is j of it) Hf by-interchange of opinion between the Presi ~- 
To give an opinion on | dent. and House. of Representatives, a concurrent action 
This. House has noright ; of a different character is effected, what becomies cf this: 
‘is the authority on-which | check?.. We.may look for it in vaim "Take the case “of 
‘This House ‘cannot make useof | this: very-mission to Panama. We are. divided by partys 
do that which does not constitu- heated—committed.:). 0 at AEE 
We hear of the King of England |--W; wader these circumstances, we adopt this.mission; 


islawful jurisdiction to 
Sonally belong to jt 
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assert-our concurrence in its policy, are we hkely tọ re- | 
Tuse any sanction ot act which may be required for its ex- 
ecution, whatever may be the character of the results ? 
Buppose good the resylt, shall those of us who have been 
opposed, be unbiassedin our determination on it? Sup- 
pose harm and malversation-——suppose an impeachment of 
the ministerial or Executive officer, will any man say that 
ho have adopted will be a tribunal of a proper 


to decide on the character of the measure, and 
nduct of the oficer? If the missionis, in effect, 
` Congress, is not. the censorial and corrective 
power surrendered? This commitment is not the effect 
of the mere act of appropriation, but of giving assent by 
resolution, and especially of modifying the resolution by 
our own views: The lability to abuse, is, therefore, il- 
Instrated in this.instance. He could not. imagine a more 
gross abuse. than was furnished. by the: proposition of 
amendment of the gentleman from Delaware. He would 
not quibble on words, but ask every candid man, what 
‘was the character of the jurisdiction it assumed ? Did it 
not amount to an exercise of the office of instruction on 
the Ministers to be sent? Did it not annex this asa con 
dition. to its approval of the mission? The very lan- 
guage of condition was employed: “It being understood.” 
ft had, indeed, been contended, that it imported no in- 
structions. Why? Because the instructions were not 
drawn up ia detail. It had not the detailed form, but 
merely the heads. He would ask whether the mere dis- 
tinction between detail and form is sufficient to destroy 
this character of the amendment? The Secretary of 
State drew up the detailed instructions to public Minis- 
ters, the President only notified the substance—did not 
the President still give the instructions ? If the Janguage 
is not the language of instraction, he would be glad to 
know whatis. By the adoption of the amendment, we 
go into.a participation of the power which we ought to 
check. The resolution will have the effect designed, of 
giving a direction to the exercise of the power—of pre- 
scribing the line of its exercise. The President, in his 
present situation of dependence on his party, cannot dis- 
obey this direction, Can any President act in opposition 
to the opinions of the House ? 2 fortiori, no President 
‘can have such pre-option. What option has the present 
Chief Magistrate? He came into office with public opi 
nion strongly divided. Mast he not, then, rely on his 
. friends, and obey the opinions of this body ?. He could 
«conceive, he repeated, no grosser case of abuse of power 
than was exhibited in the amendment of the gentleman 
from Delaware, He attributed to. that gentleman none 
but the best motives ; but the abuse of power was. not 
the less dangerous... In all cases of usurpation, the first 
design has been good—the first object, the promotion of 
the public welfare. Good motives and good reasons will 
always be found for the assumption of jurisdiction. 
He would take this occasion to state his fixed opinion 
in reference to what he conceived the principal object of 
- jealousy, m the Administration of our Government. It 
was not the Executive. Every Executive would assume, 
“by-every mode, every power that it could assume—that 
it would be permitted to assume. But, in a representa- 
tive system like ours, the encroachments of the Execu- 
tive stood exposed to so many checks, and a responsibili- 
ity cso. immediate and severe, as both to paralyze and 
ishearten. its attempts. It was this House which form- 
.the proper objéet.of jealousy—of which he had a 
‘thousand: times. moré distrust than of any Executive— 
would have ofvany military chieftain in that de- 
ewhich had-been so much. talked of. Whene- 
3 ibésties of this-country shall be endangered, the 
‘inceptive:step.will be to,rend power from the Executive- 
There vis a-constant tendency inthis body to usurp pow- 
eri © After we shall have perpetrated this crime against 
the People; of a#hom:we preténd tebe the guardians, 
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ad finally give, the power we. have 
usurped to some favorite Executive, who will consum-. 
mate the mischief by giving to it concentration and direc- 
tion. But there was no more danger of an Executive di- 
rectly usurping power to this extent, than of his becom- 
ing the autocrat of the destinies of the Universe. He 
would say again, that.the amendment embraced princi- 
ples a thousand times more important than the mission it- 
self. The President is of opinion that the mission may: 
prove beneficial to the human race ; that it may lead to 
the abolition of private war upon the ocean ; that it may. 
overthrow the Catholic Religion. If we respond to these 
opinions, our opinions will be operative on the Executive 
as political acts : Operative on whom ? Another. depart- 
ment of the Government. In reference to what? The 
discharge of its own proper function. ; 

Though the President cannot be re-elected without our 
aid, and cannot act without our concurrence, yst- his opi- 
nion is treated as the opinion of a private individual. 
Will the gentleman from Delaware explain the real ob- 
ject of his amendment ?. Does he intend it shall have no 
effect? No. Whatthen? An effect beyond the pale 
of the Constitution. Because a measure of new and un- 
tried policy is proposed for adoption, are we to break 
down the barriers of the Constitution, to be enabled to 
puta check on it? Once establish the practice that the 
Executive and this House shall. exchange opinions in 
the inception of measures, and the necessary result will 
be a concentration of power. Is not the separation of 
the departments of the Government a juggle, a mock- 
ery, if we can so act? It will appear that we, cither 
coalesce with the Executive, or that it is the object of 
this House to coerce him.. The most valuable office of 
a Republican system is, the check which the Represen- 
tatives exercise over the Executive power. But if this, 
check is destroyed at the outset of a measure, this of 
fice becomes a farce. An unlimited and arbitrary pow- 
cr may be obtained by merely consulting the opimors of 
the House. y 

This procecding has been vindicated on the groun 
that the President has asked our opinion, He did not 
ask it till we first-sent to him to be asked. We forced 
him to ask it, How? By resolution. He (Mr. A.; was 
opposed to it, He did not raise his voice against it, be- 
cause the torrent was too strong to be resisted. : But if 
the Executive had asked our opinion, we ought to refuse. 
it. -The constitutional distribution of power isnot to.bce 
invaded because the parties play into each. other’s hands. 
What is despotic power? It is the union of all power in 
one head, whether Representative or any other. Herc, 
by such acts, all power is concentrated in one. Give 
him any thing but tbis hydra-headed monster. He would 
not be distrustful of any Executive performing acts, such 
as have been perpetrated by Legislative bodies. He re- 
membered when, in. what was called the trying times, he 
had seen all public principle put at naught, under the 
pretext that you must sustain the Administration in a par- 
ticular crisis. Buta commitment was a stronger motive 
thanacrisis. Establish this practice of Legislative com- 
mitment, and there was no remedy for abuse, no check 
or guard on public administration. : ; 

But, waiving constitutional objections, what sort of of- 
fice was this of giving advice and opinion in the incep- 


we shall then lend, ar 


cities of a Legislative body? Legislative bodies could 
never be advisers in reference to such objects; they 
were disqualified by their large numbers, and by the ime 
possibility, of their acting with the ‘necessary. concert, | 
energy, and despatch. 
whole line and inducements of our policy, before our Mis 
nisters were despatched ? { is : 

if the Executive comes. to us foran opinion, our only 
‘answer ovght to be on the demand for the moncy--¢ 


tion of diplomatic. proceedings in reference to the capa- - 


Were we to promulge here. the . 
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okë question of ‘appropriation, unless it should ‘be added 

that he derogated ‘from the dignity of his place in coming 
- tous for sucha purpose. ‘On the question of the appro- 
priation, in his opinion, we are free to determine. Dis- 

“gation is implied in the nature of the power. If the 
_ president asks for the People’s money, the discretion: of 
the House, not his, must determine. - But when the Pre- 
sident takes the money, he is not to be compelled, under 
the cover of granting money, to take opinions which the 
Constitution bas granted the House no power to give. 
Shall we pretend to say that we will not give money, un- 
jess we give our opinions also—play the usurer and usurp- 
et, and, in the execution of our contract, 
we have no power to impose ? ; 

But what he insisted on mainly, was, that, whilst by | 
voting a mere appropriation, we shall not make ourselves 
responsible for the policy of the mission, by voting it in 
a modified form we do, as proposed by the amendment. 


| 


| What do gentlemen on all sides affirm? The People, 
© too, will say, that, by a mere appropriation, we commit 
: guirselves to nothing—we only refuse to oppose ourselves | Oyer and Terminer, to determine affairs of force ?, Shalt 


to’ Executive discretion in an Executive concern. 


; propriation, 
tion for the m 


| project and responsibility of the Executive ? 
e. © He had another objection. 


` atall, he would play the whole game. 


by the amendment ; you say you will not participate. 


~ the country. 


cur any danger. This is the argument. 

© be, than bring this discredit on his country. He would 
8 M 

sooner see his country go down, than subsist degraded. 


one form of the mission. than another. 
separately, or with the amendment. 


we shall its neutrality—neither would comproause peace, 
from the weakness of Spain. We seized Amelia island 
and the fortresses in Florida. Were those acts of peace ¢ 
Were they not acts of war? They did not compromise 
the peace of the country, though they destroyed our 
neutrality ; we shall not do it in a greater degree by this 
act. In this case there are no documents required to de- 
termine the character of the proceeding. ‘There is no 


` are connected with, and subordinate to, this primary one. 
H-this be the real object and character of the meeting, 


l 
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what is our situation wheit we ‘participate in it? Joining: 
in ‘this ‘council of war is participation: “Whenever ; 
concur in council, by all the principles of ‘reason you ac- 
cord in act. ‘This istrue, not only in reason, bat in’ 


nicipal and public law. | We were not to bë saved by this 


new and fine word “consultative ;” that ‘the assembly 


| was only to be consultative, and, therefore, necessarily ~ 


| not, by this mission you do not respond to the invitation. | was imaginary only. 
| Without this participation, we do not accede to it. This} same of both. His great objection to the amendment 
isnot a fair course. It is compromising thé digaity of| resulted from the authority it asserted of directing the 
It is compromising. public fidelity and | Executive by advice and instraction—of conjoining’ with 
| Honor. * By going with this restriction, we shall deceive | its power to appropriate, opinions to govern the applica- 
l our colleagues, and degrade ourselves with foreign na-| tion. The objection was scarcely of less force, that, by 
tions, who will regard us as going there for our own, and | adopting the resolution in the amended form, we became 
not for the common purposes, and determined not to in- | responsible for the policy of the mission in that form— 
He would ra-| we said to the Executive, give to you: project this shape, 
ther incur a thousand times the danget, whatever it might | and we go with you in it. 


| 


i 


pacific. The influence of rhetorical expression. on the 
President was known. ‘But its influence on the Commit- 
tee of Foreign ‘Relations, how was that to be accounted. 
for, and their delusion explained ? They did not reqaie 


to be informed that we might become party to a war con- > 
force conditions | sultatively, by participation of council as well as ‘actiod. 
| Though presence with the belligerents did not, participa- 


tion in their councils did, make us one of them. If wë 
party to any war which might grow out of it, as if we bad 
active concern init. And how are war and peace ‘con- 
sultations to be separated? Shall the assembly sit some- 
times in a civil character, sometimes by commission’ of 


But | it be sometimes a committee for war, and then are- the 
supposing, instead of exercising the simple power of ap- | Deputies of the United States to leave the assembly, and 
we adopt the amendment—take the proposi- | to say, ‘we are mutilated members—we have no busi- 
ission, mould it into our form, and then adopt į ness to interfere in the deliberations?” Is this the atti- 
t ity dowe not make ourselves responsible ? Make it our | tude in which we are to be exhibited? He would incur 
mission? Substitute our plan and responsibility for the | ten thousand times the danger, rather than hold up the 


country in this attitude. He would not say to foreign na- 


He did entirely and abso- | tions, we would take every part in the proceeding except 
lutely disapprove of sending Ministers, if they were to be | the part of gencrosity and danger. If there was any © 
sent atall, ina mutilated character. {fwe play the game | thing of chivalry—any thing of dignity, to result from 
If we go there, let į the deliberation, he was an advocate for participation in 
} as go ready to embrace the full responsibility of our pro- j it. He would not give his assent to a measure, the effect 
ceeding. On what grounds are we take our scats in this | of which would be to exhibit our country as selfish, tem- 
Congress? We are invited in the express expectation | porising, and timid. As respected safety, however, he 
that we will participate in some of the objects excluded | repeated, that the difference in the effect of the mission 
If| in the forms proposed by the resolution or amendment, 


The practical result would be the 


He was not willing to hold 
this language, either directly or by implication; not 
merely because he rejected the responsibility, but be- 


He considered that there was really no more safety in | cause he rejected the mission in any form which could 
He considered | be given to it. 
it just the same in this respect, if we pass the resolution | cussion, in which he scarcely felt at liberty to engage, 
We shali not, by į and on which he should express himself very briefly, with 
either act, compromise the peace of the country, though | reference only to what he regarded as. peculiar in his 


This led him to the main subject of dis- 


opinions. : 

‘Lhe President had said that objects of the highest im- 
portance, in reference to the general welfare of the bite 
man race, and bearing on our own specially, would en- 
gage the attention of the Congress at Panama ; that the 
lapse of many centuries might probably fail to present 
an occasion so favorable for the advancement of some of 
the most essential of those objects; that “among the 


| «topics to be presented for discussion, there was scarce- 


e in which the results of the meeting will not 
he United States”? And 


were a member of the council, we should be as mucli‘a ..’ 


P 
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And where was this manifestation of courtesy to end ? 
Had we not been the first to recognize these States— 
sent Ministers before they were received—negotiated 
- with Spain, with-all the great European Powers, to ob- 
tain the recognition of their Independence ? Is further 
evidence required? He was afraid, that by multiplying 
endorsemetits on our bill, we should bring our credit into + 
hazard, He would admit that objects of importance were 
cted with the mission, and there was a remark of 
general application to them. Why not pursue the usual 
Obvious mode of separate negotiation with the several 
States, instead of negotjation in Congress ? This last mode 
‘had undoubtedly a less degree of facility to recommend 
it. . With three of the most considerable of the new 
- Powers, we. have effected treaties by the former mode, 
embracing all the objects we had proposed. Why devi- 
ate from a method which had becn thus successful, or 
distrust its results, in relation to the remaining States? 
The President had informed us of the auspicious results 
and promise of the mode of negotiation we had been pur- 
suing, yet, in the same breath, recommends this mission. 
What reasoning was there in this? Consider the several 
objects suggested. To obtain regular information of the | 
proceedings of the Congress. To supply a definite expla- | 
| 


nation of our views and policy. ‘These were proper ob- 
jects. Did they require our participation in the pro- 
eeeditigs of the Congress, and engagements in the ques- 
tionable course of its policy ? Commercial arrangements, i 
and the adjustment of the doctrine of blockade. The | 
former, as far as we had proposed, had already been at-| 
tained, or were in a certain course of attainment, by ordi- 
_nary negotiation ; andon the subject of blockade, no ad- | 
justment was required. There had been no contest onj 
the principle, amid all the contention which the applica- | 
tion had occasioned. The controversy related to the ap- | 
plication only. ‘Phe just doctrine was perfectly under- | 
stood—threntened with no disturbances, and had been 
recognized without hesitation by the only one ef the new! 
States with which a question had arisen on the subject. 
‘Then no Congress was wanted to settle this matter. 
But there are reserves. The Slave Trade and the! 
sand of Hayti. ‘There is no gentlemen on this floor who; 
docs not believe the policy of this country on these points į 
should be inexorably fixed, without reference to other; 
objects or other mations. By relaxing our policy oni 
these subjects, we shail bring a moral and political con- 
tagion into cur country. We can only act with an exciu-} 
sive reference to our own peculiar views, Why should | 
not the South American nations admit Haytien vessels and | 
black ministers? They have or may recognize the inde- | 
pendence of that Island, and are influenced by none of} 
those objections which have weight with us. What, 
ground of objection can we have? How can we then, 
situated-—fettcred—as we are, ask them to go into nego- | 
tlations on these point We cannot change our policy 
where then is the advantage of negotiation, where the 
firmness? Shall we ask them to change their policy? j 
Can any fair and reasonabie man consent to go into the 
Congress of Panama to deliberate on this subject? 
Again:-as to Cuba and Porto Rico. Some gentle-| 
men, who are said to be in opposition to this mission, say, 
| we ought not to go into discussions on these points, be- 

causé our Government stands committed. Mr. Clay has 
“stated, in official.communications, that, whilst we could 
“not see with indifference the transfer of these Islands to 
y European Power, neither could we be justified in 
copposing their acquisition by one of the South American 
States. bya lawful operation of war. It was affirmed on 
“thé other hand, that these pledges were of no force ; that 
Awreférence to: obvious ‘and: high considerations of inte- 
yest, we-should do. wrong to suffer the South American 

Governments to'seize these Islands... Both by those who 

are opposed: to-this measure, and: those who defend it, 


s? 
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we are shown to be in a situation in, which we cannot act: 
in relation to these Islands. “It would be an insult to send. 
ministers under these circumstances. He did: not’see, 
however, that we are:committed on this subject either to 
one course or another. He denied that there is any.set+ 
tled principle which is referable to- this subject.. Our 
policy should vary according to circumstances. Ought 
we to allow a transfer of these Islands: to any European, 
Power? Ifthe power to which they are transferred be 
a weak Power, we could have no objection, . Again: as 
to the mode of transfer. If the transfer. be made by a 
lawful mode, who would say we ought to interfere to pre- 
vent the cession of these Islands? How could doctrine 
of this character be maintained? -Leta case be stated to 
exemplify it: Suppose that Spain should enter into 2 
treaty with France, by which France should say to her, 
*¢ you shall give up those Islands, and we will then with- 
“ draw our troops from your territory, and permit you to 
s remodel your political Constitution on a basis of free- 
«dom. Who would consent to condemn Spain to such 
slavish subservience, as to compel her to refuse such an 
offer? Who would consent to tell her, she is not at liber- 
ty to make such terms ? He knew, nor could conceive 
of any authority which could be shown for such an in- 
frmgement of the right to transfer territory on the part of 
the lawful possessor. If Spain transfer these blands, 
shall we adopt a course which is in opposition to the prin- 
ciples and practice of public law and justice? Can we 
remodel the laws of nations so as to make them conform 
exclusively to our views and interests? We ought not 
to do so if we could. With his consent we would not 
attempt tu do so. ‘There is no danger so great, so much 
to be dreaded, as the perpetration of injustice to a Pow- 
er weaker than ourselves, if there was any man who 
could hold the opinion that this course is to be defended, 
he would not hold this opinion. Such was not the opine - 
ion which could be reconciled with interest any more. 
than justice or generosity, ‘The Secretary of State did’ > 
not see how we could prevent this transfer to the South: | 


| American States, if made by lawful operation of war.. On ~ 


the contr: 
spoken of re 


ary, there were gentlemen on this floor wha had 
sistance in this event—who had, said wè 
ought to resist any attempt to take possession of these: 
Islands by the South American Governments. He was 
not prepared to say, when these Governments: had but 
one way of wounding their adversaries, and that was by 
taking possession of these Islands, that we ought to inter. 
fere to prevent it. If, according to their own views of | 
their own policy and their own interests ; if} with a. view: 
to facilitate their ultimate triumph, and the recognition of 
their independence, they should think fit to proceed in 
this way, it would be the mere violence of power for us té 
say to them that they should not so proceed. He could 
not see how such à proceeding would interfere fatally 
with our interests; he did not see how it came inv suck 
p us conflict with our policy. 1f, however, n does; 
if its tendency was to set up a formidable Power within 
a league of our own shores; if it would set up on 
our immediate frontier a threatening, powerful, and pet- 


ritying despotism; even under such agyra vated circum- 


| stances, he would not say to a weaker Power—* because 


« we are strong, and you are weak, I will check: your, 
«Jawfal course, and defeat your fair purposes.” No.” 
Perish the Southern States—perish rather the country to 
which he belonged! Perish all that was near and deat 
to him in heart and hope, before he would hold language 
so selfish and unmanly—the language of such a cold and 
withering tyranny. 

We ought not then to go to Panama. By the one party 
it is argued that we are committed on one side, and. 
therefore ought not to go ; by the other, party itis cón- 


tended that we are- committed-on: the’ other side, an . 
therefore ought not to go.” He was iof opinion that we | 
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| stand uncommitted on alk sides, and therefore. we ought | cidental advantages? The treaty with Frederick the 
F not to go, to:commit ourselves. . Suppose that Great Bri- f Great kad: been quoted to us, which stipulated against 
> tain should, by unjust. means; obtain possession of these this form of warfare. A monarch of Prussia; in that day, 
„islands; ate-we. prepared, even in this event, to make ! stipulating against abusive practices on the ocean ! What. 
F resistance? “What is the true character of our policy ? (ou had he with maritime. practices or interests ? 
> Suppose Spain should cede: the Islands: to -Great Britain, | Prussia, before its limits had- been extended by the sacri« 
shall we say to her, ‘you must not. negotiate on this ! fice of its neighbors, dictating in maritime affairs?! Sap- 
oimt’”. Suppose that Great. Britain should refuse to pose the object of the stipulation had been the suppress 
‘Hsten to any suggestions or remonstrances of ours, and | sion of spoliations on unsuspecting allies, or defenceless 
- should say, she will-hold these Islands : what can we do ? | neighbors on the land, what: then would have been the 
Shall. we. go. to. .war? Should we threaten—announce compact with the great Frederick ? The answer was in 
~ our intention to. go to war in that event? A threat we | history. The. project ‘to work an eventual reform in. 
if might we-have to. fulfil, an intention we might be under | South American faith, was ofa piece with this of the aho- 
| necessity. of renouncing. Are.our means, our resources lition of private war on the ocean. Place them side by 
| such as would justify. us. in rushing into a war on such | side, anda word of explanation or commentary on either 
grounds ?. When we go to war, or when we assume a] were superfluous, Re, \ ae atte fo 
}| tone of .war, we expect to profit by. going to war, By | - But come to the main objects which have constituted. 
| going to war, in. ‘this.case, we; should only make bad Í the next efficient motives of the invitation sin relatión 
“worse ; because we should not be equal to Great Britain. | to which, if we are unprepared to respond. in the man- 
“We are only an unequal competitor. to Great Britain in a | ner expected of us, both fair dealing ani sound policy 
, just war. If we should choose to hold a language or con- required abstinence from participation in the Gongress. ” 
‘duct of. dictation to this. Power, no sagacity was required | ‘These objects were the prevention of the interference of 
to:ptedict the result... We should lose Cuba and Porto | any European Power in the war between Spain and‘ the 
Rico—have: to: sustain the formidable expenses of the | new States, or of the further extension of colonization: 
contest ;.and, added to these, the injury which we know, on this continent. And what was the mode: proposed: 
from recent events, so well how to appreciate, resulting | for the effectuation of these objects? A joint declara- 
| from the sacrifice of our commerce and industry, and the | tion of the parties to the Congress was the only expedi- 
F agitation and ravage of our coasts. He was disposed to | ent proposed. . 3 i 
| act,.not by the rule laid down by the Secretary of State, |. Notan union of force, or the menace of it, buta joint 
in-his correspondence, but the plain, common sense tule, | declaration ; and to what effect, if it was to intimate no 
which ought in all events to regulate our course. He | coercion. What disparity of the instrument to the ob- 
would act, and be left free to act, according to circum- ject. The purpose of our intervention was to be media- 
stances, and would never go as a volunteer into a war|tion. The President was a profound jurist, but he seems 
from which no advantage could possibly result. A con-| to have forgotten that mediation implies the consulta- 
stant and attentive. regard should undoubtedly be paid to | tion of all parties to be reconciled. Consultation with 
the fate ofthe Spanish Islands. Negotiations should be | one party is not mediation, whatever be the motive. {fit 
| kept perpetually: alert, to. prevent a disposal of them | relate to the objects of the war, it is participation in bel- 
which. might be thought to threaten our interests. ‘There ligerance. And where was the difficulty to pacification 
| “were. possible contingencies in which a resort to force, or | found? With the King of Spain solely. His obstinacy 
the menace of force, to effect the object, might be advisa- | formed the only obstacle. The new States were, at. all 
bleas well as just. : But, the uncertainty of the occur- times, ready to terminate the contest on the simple con: 
Fence, as: well as composition of these contingencies, re- | dition of remaining undisturbed in the assertion and èn- 
quired that our hands should be kept unbound, to be ex- joyment of their independence. And yet, whilst the 
tended in the direction which our interests might demand. | sole purpose to be accomplished was the conciliation of 
Accession to the joint negotiation proposed must either | the King of Spain to concurrence in our views, the plan 
„prove entirely futile, or have the effect to tie them up, | of the President was to join in open and offensive coun- 
and was therefore on every consideration unadvisable. As | sel with his adversaries. Our project of mediation was 
far as we have gone.along then, he saw no sufficient | to give just cause of offence and jealousy to the only 
considerations to lead us to become parties to this Con- party who formed an obstacle to our purpose. 
o gress... We had no objects to ask, and therefore should] Then, as to the prevention of colonization. The Pre- 
_ abstain from. it, Our objects had been obtained, or were | sident has informed us that the whole surface of the two 
in a course of certain attamment ; or our policy was fixed, | American Continents stood covered by the territorial claim 
not open to negotiation—or they were no objects to us. | of sovereign and independent Powers. What need, then, 
He would forbear any critical review of all ‘the objects | to take measures for the prevention of colonization? And 
. which had been presented. It would be difficult in re- | what was the mode of prevention proposed? Each power 
gard to some of them, without a departure from deference | was to guard itself—* to maintain the principle, in appli« 
to the President. The abolition of private war on the | cation fo its own territory.” Then what necessity for a 
ocean, and propagating a better system of religious faith | Congress to concert an operation which was to be left to 
inSouth America, were examples. He classed these ob- | the individual independent agency of the parties? It 
jects together, as belonging, in his conception, to a com- | would require a more than ordinary sagacity to discover 
mon character. The abolition of private war on the any. But he had an objection of more serious character. 
ocean! ‘The affectation of the phrase was indication | He had no desire to obstruct colonization on the Ameri- 
enough of the character of the object. Why not call it} can Continent. As related to our own claims to vacant 
by its known and proper name of privateering ? And why | territory, he indulged the pride of believing that we were 
abolish this form of its operation, if war were to continue? | a sufficient guarantee to ourselves. As related to the 
What were the superior recommendations of its operation | territory covered by the sovereignty of the new States, he 
on the persons of the parties to it, rather than their pro- | should be glad to witness a multiplication of Colonial eg- 
perty ? Did not a wholesome humanity, as well as rea-| teblishments. If it could be done without a participation in 
son, demand both modes of operation, as multiplying the | unjust or unfriendly proceeding to those States, instead 
facilities to the termination of it, as weil as the motives to} of their repression, he would be ready to take extensive 
forbearing from it? And if war were to prevail, why not, | and active agency in the promotion of these establish- 
An reference to. a principle of justice as well as policy, | ments. The territories of several of these communities 


Permit the participation of individual enterprise in its in-| transeended or equalled the United States in extent, and 
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sutpassed them far in fertility, and other natural advanta-} pendence of. these States. on a basis of safety. This had 
ges which led to political importance. ` Hf they could already been accomplished. - What. motive, then,” could 
equal us in the advantages to be derived from the influ- | we have of sympathy, more than. interest, for cherisbing 
ence of political institutions, they were destined to trans- | combination ? He hoped that if. the Congress'met, jea- 
cend us almost beyond calculation in power, in the event į lousies might spring up, through which.it would fall: to. 
of their retaining their.present extensions of surface un- | pieces the next day. He would willingly send a Mission 
diminished. No event, having relation to these States, | of confusion to overturn the Babel, if that, by direct means, 
could. be so desirable to us, had a connexion so intimate | might be accomplished. ‘The Continent which these new 
with our most essential interests, as their disrupture, by | States occupied, was capable of attaining a power twenty 
- eolonization, on any other mode, into communities less | times as great as our own. He had no‘notion of contribut- 
‘imposing than they were destined, under present circum- | ing to its consolidation, and aiding to rear a Power, at 
. stances, to present. And yet, what was the policy recom- | whose mercy we should lie in future time. He-could not 
mended? To provide, by the only plan to which we could | forget the infinite points of our contact and rivalries ; nor 
lend our aid, against the diminution of these communities | the fact, attested by all history, that the conflicts of Re— 
and their powers. And what else? To lead them in a | publics were the most virulent, vindictive, snd implacable, 
‘system of combination, ‘by which these States, formidable | of which it presented any record. : 
in separation, our rivals, inevitably, from position and the} And this source of danger, we were to contribute our- 
concurrence of pursuits and production, should learn to | selves to open. Why ? From the sympathy we owed to the 
become irresistible by union. As if these Powers were | new States. And this lesson of sympathy was to be in- 
not sufficients threatening in separation, we wish to aid | culcated from what quarter? From New England. : The 
an experiment to weld them into a mass which could not | South was to be embued with ardor, and disciplined in 
be withstood. sympathy, by New England. Perhaps this peculiarity of 
Come to the general purpose of the mission—the facts | the source of the instruction, might be the cause of his : 
which are to grow out of it, The President has labored | indocility. From New England he willingly took lessons 
to show, that no alliances were contemplated. Unhappily, | in industry, caution, and enterprise—in the arts by which 
in relation to this subject, we were disposed to look to de- | national wealth and power were acquired and consolidat- 
clarations and documents, rather than common sense. Uf|ed. He considered himself a Yankee in his politics : for 
pacts, in the nature of alliances, were not the contemplat- | if he did not look exclusively, his views had always a re- 
ed results of the Congress, what character could be im-| ference to home. The present sympathetic was a new 
puted to it that was not futile, and even ludicrous? ‘The | character of Yankee politics; and many would probably 
President has set up this inference, by a solicitude to ex. | be led to suppose that the sympathy was with the Presi- 
elude. it. If the transaction could wear any other face, | dent as well as the new States. ` 
why labor to disprove this ? Why pervert the dispansion of | His own sympathy, as far as he indulged a sentiment of 
the Farewell Address of Washington against foreign allian- | this kind, he felt due full as much to old Spain as to the new 
ces, into a warrant of a system of South American alliances? | States. Was our sympathy with the fate of nations anxi- 
The President had told us, too, that, in the event of um- | ous to be free ? What case could be presented stronger 
brage at our accession to the Congress, we were to take | than that of old Spain? In vindication of ber national in- ` 
counsel of our duty, not our fears. But where was the | dependence, though one of the least provided for contest, 
duty which counselled this accession? The indulgence | she had been the first to raise the banner of resistance 
of fear for our country, was not reproachful: and, in this| against that Power “at which the world turned pale,” at 
case, the counsels of duty were expressed in the tones of | a moment when every other quailed but Great Britain. 
apprehension. She had raised, in like manner, the banner against her do- 
He indulged, in this case, a feeling stronger than distrust | mestic oppressor, as soon as she had ascertained that her 
or apprehension. He had an inveterate, implacable en- | confidence had been betrayed. It was not her reproach, 
mity to. all systems of extensive national confederation. | but misfortune, that she had been overpowered. It was 
He attested ali history that they had never prospered, ex- | not her reproach, but misfortune, that she still wore the 
cept as engines of control on national independence. At- j chain. It could not be doubted that she desired, eagerly, 
tempted for good purposes, how sluggish had been their | to throw it off. By what historical association was this 
coalescence ! How precarious their action ! How transito- | gallant nation recommended to esteem and sympathy } 
ry their continuance! For evil purposes, how rapidly ac- | With no resource but the genius of a single man, contend- 
tive and effectual! What progress had not Louis the Four- | ing, and contending successfully, whilst he lived, for na- 
teenth made, before the Triple Alliance could be exerted | tional independence, against the power of Rome in. its 
against him! How was it enfeebled, impeded, and, in! acme, directed by a Scipio and Pompey the Great! The 
the very contact of its object, frustrated of full attainment | discovery of our quarter of the globe } The first, andas 
by inaction and jealousy ! At what time before the Sove- | yet, the only power to render us justice for spoliations 
reigns of Europe, contending for the highest personal as! we had suffered during the ascendancy of Napoleon ! 
well as national object, had been able to cement an ef- | Under what circumstances ? A part of this spoliation, the 
-fectual combination against Bonaparte? The partitions | act of French cruisers, making an abusive instrumentality 
of ‘Poland, by what easy combinations where they effect- | of her ports. Under what treatment from ourselves ? The 
ed! - The Holy Alliance, the purpose of which was, to | seizure of her fortresses and territory—-the violation of her 
tread out the sparks of political reform, as they showed | sovereignty. Spain had given a name to honor—Castilian 
themselves, in the embers of European servitude, how f honor! It was to the constancy of her character that she. 
firm was its. coherence, how alert and steady its operation ! | owed, in a great degree, her persecuted, depressed con» 
For good offices, these confederacies, he repeated, were | dition and misfortunes. Her tenacity of the Government 
~ ephemeral merely—clay, crumbling the moment the pres- | and Religion she had adopted, in an early and unenlight- 
surewhich gave. them coherence was Withdrawn—glass, | ened period, had been carried to an extreme that had prov- 
“breaking with the ‘firstoccurrence of disaster. It was for | ed destructive to her. Spain, too, he should.consider as 
~~evil only that they were durable. having a claim on his sympathy, now that the independ- 
; V cious: as- these systems of confederacy were, from | enee of the South American States had been placed þe- 
their: nature; a confederacy. of the South American States | yond question, if it were not that his profession ‘of Yan- 
was that which: was fraught ‘with the most objection to us. | kee politics excluded him from acting .on'such a feekng. 
Compared: with. this, European combinations were no-} . These sentiments he knew were unfashionable. Here- 
thing. No confederacy was required - to. place the inde- | garded this imputation as he did that. of faction, abont 
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‘which we had-heard'so.much in ‘the discussion. t tl 
= imputation of faction lie. took no.offence. Under existing 
circumstances; he admitted ‘it to-be colorable. < Divided, 
as. we had been, by the Presidential “election, it was not 
unreasonable: to conclude thata feeling. of party might 
mingle, and shed.an influence on our discussions. In this 
instance, however, it happened to be in the power of those 
against whom the imputation had. been directed, to refute 
it--not by an appeal to reason, but, what was better in this 
ease, authority. If there were fair room for doubt, as re- 
< spected the acceptance of the invitation to the Mission, 
x Fefusal to accept was not.to-be imputed toa motive of fac- 
tion. That there was this room for doubt, we had the 
authority which our adversaries would not contest—of the 
| President. He had found just room for doubt-and hesita- 
» tion; when the Mission had been proposed to him in the 
Spring. He had declined acceptance, except on condi- 
tions which had not.been complied with. And how long 
had the President continued. to doubt and hesitate? Till 
six days. previous to the Meeting of Congress, when the 
question was: proposed for his decision. 
+ Were we: liable. to imputation, for participating in the 
} doubts and. hesitation of the President, or for continuing 
“to: entertain: them, in failure of the conditions which the 
President had thought indispensable to their removal ? 
ras the determination of the President, under the cir- 
“cumstances, at so late a period, the question pressing for 
‘decision, his requisitions uncomphed with, conclusive in 
“proof of his own change of opinions on the subject? It 
could not, then, be faction, from the influence of doubts, 
‘to refuse this Mission, unless the criterion of faction was, 
to:doubt, after the President had decided. 
© We were asked, however, for confidence ; and a dis- 
nction was taken between personal and official confi- 
dence ; on which so much vapid declamation had been 
‘expended. He .was no. proselyte to the new principle in 
-this respect, the last of which, it was said; we were bound. 
to give... But, under the circumstances stated, how could 
confidence of any kind be reposed? ‘The President, af- 
- ter hesitating on the acceptance of the Mission, and as- 
“signing adequate grounds for his hesitation, had accepted, 
not only without his. grounds of hesitation being removed, 
but after the most essential had derived positive confirma 
tion, from the sources to which he had applied for re- 
movalof them. The President had asked, from the South 
American Ministers, residing here, explanations, with a 
view to the ascertainment of the exclusion of certam sub- 
: jects from the deliberations of the Congress. The answer 
had'shown, substantially, that these subjects would be in- 
` eluded, and even prominent. This had been rendered 
‘apparent, by more than one gentleman in the debate. If 
the President, refusing to act on grounds which he deem- 
ed sufficient, then determines to act, with no other change 
of circumstances. than the confirmation of those grounds, 
he could not give his confidence, personal or official, to 
this mode of action.: The President tells you, too, that 
objects of the highest importance to the world at large, | 
and to ourselves, are cunnected with the Mission; yet his 
£‘ principal motive” for sending it was founded on a-cour. 
tesy to the new States. ‘To such modes of reasoning and 
action he could not give his confidenee. There was a fur- 
ther reason why he must withhold his confidence. The Pre- 
sident, from his mode of allusion to them, really appeared to 
think that the general-interests of other nations, 
world at large, formed appropriate sub jects of our nation- 
al jurisdiction. Not concurring in this view, he could not 
«give his confidence. This defect of corresponde 
views with those of the President, furnished, howev 
occasion for surprise ; 
not occupy the same plane of vision. 
mass of the People, he viewed 
< Common sense and common int 
"was speculating froma light-house in the skies, 
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on. In common with the | or college, along side of them ? 
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€rest, whilst the President | But we should first be satifie 
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-Mr A. then concluded, by saying, there had been sup- 
posed to be an inconsistency in voting against both the 
amendment and resolution. . He should vote against. both, 
however, on precisely the same principle—because. the - 
adoption of either would-invelve the House in interfet- 
ence with the proper concerns of another department—the 
Executive ; and the nation in the same interference with 
the proper affairs of other nations, He hoped, therefore, 
that both the amendment and resolution might be rejected. 

Mr. Arcuer was followed by Mr. DORSEY, who spoke 
in favor of the resolution reported by the Committee, and 
in opposition to the amendment. oe 

Mr. STEWART addressed the Committee in favor of 
the amendment. . After which, 

Mr. SAWYER rose and said: Menas came and whis- 
pered to Pompey, that he now had it in his power to be- 
come master of the world, as the two Sovereigns were 
on board his ship, nearly unattended, aud immersed jn- 
wine: and, if he would but say the word, he would cast 
off, put to sea, and throw them overboard. ‘Pompey told 
him he ought to have done it without, as now. he: could 
not be guilty of so great a breach of trust: So, if the 
President had secretly ordered Mr. Anderson, who was - 
in that neighborhood, to ‘be present at. this Congress of 
Panama, as an Agent, I would have distegurded it ; but 
now F cannot sanction a formal embassy of two Minister's, 
at an expense of forty thousand dollars, to proceed there: 
openly, in face of all the world, professedly to do nothing, 
‘t or merely to set forth our reasons for declining any pro- 
posals for specific measures.” It must attract the notice 
of foreign Powers; it will excite their jealousy ; they will 


believe that such an imposing mission is-intended for > 


some purpose, and that we have abandoned that neutral 
ground which we have so long occupied. This mission 
will be worse than useless. It is not a place to enter into 
commercial treaties; we have enough of them already 
with those Powers—and what advice can we now offer 
them that will avail? They have all formed their Consti- 
tutions ; their Governments are in the full tide of success. 
ful experiment ; and any advice that we might now offer 
them, as the fruits of our experience, would be too late. 
This Congress of Panama is intended entirely for the de- 
liberation of this great Confederacy, on the subject of 
their military operations, contingents questions growing 
out of their foreign ard domestic relations, which are pe- 
culiarly interesting to themselves, and which they may be 
presumed to be better acquainted with than we are.’ 
Now, whatever may be resolved on thai may have a bear- 
ing upon any foreign or neighboring Power, we shall come 
in for a share of responsibility, if we have Ministers there, 
For, if we do but advise, that will be sufficient to impli- 
cate us in those transactions, and jeopardize us with those, 
Powers with whom we may come in collision—with 
Spain, Brazil, France, or the whole together—which 
might involve us in war, and ulimately plunge us into the 
vortex of European politics. The acceptance of this ih- 
vitation was most una:vised and hasty. Our modern 
Alexander has jumped over the walls, among’ the enemy, 
without his army; and has received some dangerous 
wounds to his political life, before they could come up to. 
his rescue : and now we arè called on to interpose our 
shields, to risk ourselves to extricate him from his danger, 
to divide it with him. I, for one, have not sufficient con. 
We have a Congress of our own : let us attend to that, 
We were no party to 
to this Congress, and can 


€1, RO | have no more right to a voice there than in the Turkish 
forthe President.and himself did Divan. 


‘And shall we establish a political lecture room, 
Shall we assume the-pro- 
do Lope they wll pays, 
-d tnat we are entitled te this 
Government and the adiiin- 
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~ istration of political affairs, before we act the universal 
pedagogue. To be'sure, in the art of President-making 
ws stand unrivalled, and are justly entitled to a patent 
- ight, provided we can find any Nation disposed to pur- 
chase a privilege: For I am sure that no other Nation 
would have found out that, from the “three highest” on 
the list,’ was: meant the lowest. i 
~A-.decent excuse, not a cold repulse,” against the 
acceptance of this invitation, would have satisfied those 
Powcrs who madeit. 1 believe that it was merely intend- 
edas complimentary. From the relations we bore to those | 
Powers, and to the rest of the world, they could not have 
supposed that we wotild have taken part in it in good 
earoest. And yet it seems that our Solomons, who have! 
had so much experience in: the ways of the werld, and in| 
2 the forms and ceremonies of Courts, have taken in down- | 
right seriousness this joke, or expression of empty polite- ' 
ness, But, even admitting they were in earnest, yet the 
correspondence between these Ministers and Mr. Clay, 
' (whch 1 will not detan the House by reciting) shews 
that they would not have been offended had we declined : 
the offer, So far from it, they express some uneasiness, : 
or fear their overture might give offence to us, and re- 
quire, beforehand, to know whether such. an invitation : 
would, be acceptable. If, therefore, we can give no of: 
fence by refusing, and may give it by accepting—if we : 
can render those Nations no service by our counsels, but : 
may render ourselves much disservice by offering them, I 
ean sce but one reason why we should sanction it, and: 
that motive is, to nunister to Exccntive patronage, The | 
‘great States are to be covciliated : for you find all the ap-' 
poutments of note made from the largest States: New | 
York, the first Minster to Europe; Pennsylvania, a mem- ! 
ber of the Cabinet, anda Minister to Panama; Obio, thei 
fourth officer of the Government, and a mission to Peru ; 
Virginia, two mearbers of the Cabinet. Docs not all this | 
go to shew a deliberate attempt to seduce the powerful 
States from their integrity? Yes, and I will engage they 
see it themselves, and are prepared to treat it as it de- 
serves. After waiting near iwo months for this informa- 
tiou, what have we? A commentary upon the Carthage- 
nian and Prussian treaties; the last of which has been 
dwelt on with thal part-ality and vanity, and which has 
been.of about as much use as the first. I feel competent 
to. decide for myself; and can truly say, there is nothing 
proposed to be gained at this Congress of Panama, but 
what cither has been, or may be obtained, in the ordinary 
channels of neg.tiation ; but that we may lose by it our 
peace; our respectability, and perhaps our independence. 
‘We already have Ministers toal those Powers; and 1 am 
sure the instructions to Mr. Anderson, which are ingraft- 
edinto those of other Ministers, were sufficiently full to 
enable him ro enter into treaty stipulations on all the points 
proposed to be discussed at this Congress, I cannot see, 
therefore, on what account these Ministers are to be charg- 
ed, unless it be on the principle of the tailor, who charg- 
ed.for:a suit of clothes, then for a coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches. In a similar way, it is attempted to double our 
Executive patronage under the diplomatic head, which is 
about as-fair, in a moral point of view, as it is wise in a po- 
litical. : i : 
‘Jt isnot my. purpose at this time to make a Jong speech. 
There is a regulation winch prevails in the estates or Par- 
. tament of Hanover, which 1 would recommend for our 
adoption.: that is; when.a member appears to be weary- 
ing the House by a long speech, the President shall put 
: him in’ niind,. © duus er sich kurz fass ;” that brevity is 
the soul ‘of wite- So, the Teast said on this occasion. the 


IRTHINGTON then “Tose, and addressed the 


aN “At this late stage of the debate, and 
‘Eshall detain ‘the committee but-afew 


minutes. Being a member of the Committee of Foreign: 
Relations, I shail attempt to unfold some of the views 
which induced me to recommend the adoption ‘of the te: 
solution under consideration. Tt ‘involves’ a subject of 
much interest, not ohly as itregards the feelings and opi 
nions of its opponents, but as it may affect our future re- 
lations with those extensive and fertile regions lately 
emancipated from Spanish domination. But, before’ f 
consider the immediate objects of the mission, I shall no 
tice some objections which present themselves at the 


threshold of the inquiry. Of this character, is a pledge 


alleged to have been given, upon certain points of great 
public concern; and the hazard to which we expose our 
neutrality by sending Ministers to the Congress of Pana- 
ma. This supposed pledge is contained ima declaration 


| of President Monroe, in his message to Congress in 1823; 


and in the instructions to our resident Minister in Mexico, 
and in conversations between that Minister and the func- 
tionaries ef the Government near which he resides. ‘The 
message of Mr. Monroe was communicated to Congress 
at the time when the great Powers of Continental Europe 
were carrying into effect measures previously concerted 
to prevent the growth and extension of liberal principles 
in the West of Europe. It was seriously apprehended by 
many in this hemisphere, of whom Mr. Monroe was one, 
that the same Powers would forcibly interfere between 
Spain and her former colonies, and if they succeeded in 
crushing the spirit of liberty: in that quarter, they would. 
next, in the plenitude of their power, attempt to extend 
the system of legitimacy to us. An- undertaking of this 
kind might not have appeared to them, as. some thought, 
so hazardous and difficult as many objects they had ac- 
complished. As far as they had acted in concert, they. 
had achieved all their enterprises. They had wrested 
the sceptre of Charlemagne from the giant grasp of Napo-* 
leon. They had extinguished the rising flame of liberty” 
in Piedmont and Naples, and placed upon the head of 
the Austrian monarch the iron crown of Lombardy, They 
had considerably enlarged their own territory, and erect. 
ed new kingdoms out of the iragments of provinces and ` 
former republics. They had restored all the branches of 
the house of Bourbon to the thrones of their ancestors, - 
and they were anxious to reinstate the Spanish branch in 
its ultramarine possessions. By their joint efforts and 
their joint counsels, they had effected wonders in Europe 
in support of what they termed legitimate Governments, 
and they vainly thought they could extend their princi- 
ples to the Southern part of this continent. They were 
opposed to-what they called anarchic and’ revolutionary 
principles, every where, and of this character they con- 
ceived to be those of the Spanish American States. Ff- 
they could have succeeded, in the South, m putting down 
principles cognate with our own, it was strongly appres 
hended they would next turn their arms against us, and: 
although they could not subdue us, they might give us 
much trouble, and putus to great expense. Nor was this ` 
considered a vain apprehension by many politicians of that 
day. The power of Napoleon was so firmly established— 
France, as if sown with the dragon’s teeth, and present- 
ing the aspect of an entrenched camp, was so strongly 
fortified, as to induce the belief that no human power 
could penetrate her frontier; yet, notwithstanding this 
military array, notwitistanding the intrepid character-of : 
the French population, notwithstanding the superhuman 
genius of the chief by whom they were ted to battle, in 
the lapse of a few months this iron colossus. was dashed to 
pieces, and France, whose influence had been felt from 
the Rhine to Lake Ladoga, was compelled to pass under 
the yoke, and to receive the same person asher master, 
whom, twenty years betore, she had evicted:from ber soil- 
as unworthy of her allegiance. - Having performed these 
roartial feats against a People -so renowned, they- were 
yain enough to imagine they could compass any thing. 
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pose; and:directed against the progress of liberal princi- | be highly impolitic and ruinous to embark our Means and . 
(ples; or, ay we 
S By At Troppau and Laybach, they openly avowed their] But, Mr. Chairman, whether the events contemplated’ . 
determination to put down revolution wherever it should i by the late President—European interference or coloni 
| appear—even among nations of acknowledged indepen- ' zation——will ever occur or not; or whether the’ present 
V dence. This system, it is true, was confined to Europe, | President intended, in his instructions to Mr. Poinsett; to 
but jt was not known how soon it might be extended to , make a pledge or not, it is very certain the Mexican Go- 
: the American continent ; and hence the declaration of the | vernment cannot view it in that light, after the explana- 
` late President, that we could not view with indifference | tion of that Minister to the Mexican Secretary. of State, 
' the attempt, by any European Power, to oppress our sis- | as detailed by him, in his letter of the 21st August, 1825: 
| ter Republics, or interfere in their domestic affairs. This | According to this statement, he explicitly informed the. 
declaration ought not to have been viewed as a pledge. | Secretary, ‘that the declaration of the President, and 
{tig well known that the President has no authurity to | ‘¢ the known friendly disposition of the Government and - 
“ pledge this nation to any course of foreign policy, except | “ People of the United States towards the new Repub- 
| through the treaty-making power. The declaration, ; “lics, did not confer upon them the privilege of demand- 
then, however it mght have been viewed by foreign | “ ing our interference as aright.” Whatever impressions: . 
Powers, was, in reference to our Constitution and laws, a | may have been entertained by the Mexican Governmént 
brutum fulmen, and of no more binding effect upon us, | prior to this explanation, none could remain, as to the ex- ` 
< than the edicts of Fez or Constantinople. In making this | istence of a pledge, after it. ‘The declaration, thus ex-” 
t observation, it is not my intention to censure the late | plained, amounted to this—that the Government ‘and 
| President for using this language, if it was intended by | People of this country cherished the most amicable feel. : 
| him that Congress should express an opinion upon the | ings towards the new States of the South, and that they 
< subject; or that foreign nations should be apprized of his ought to consider these feelings as a sure guarantee that ` 
individual opinion as to the course we ought to pursue in | this country would not be a cold and inactive spectatrix 
the contingency contemplated. But this declaration of | of any attempt to dismember their territory, or to reduce 
his sentiments created no obligation on this nation. Had ! them to their former state of colonial vassalage. To any 
the contingency occurred, we would have been bound, į alliance, offensive or defensive, or any pledge involving 
neither in morality nor honor, to carry the declaration into | our peace, E am decidedly opposed. If any European 
effect, or to redeem any pledge, had he made one not | nation should attempt to put down the new Republics, it 
~ sanctioned by the Constitution. I any President were | will be time enough, then, to act as our interest or policy 
to make a pledge in a form unknown or unwarranted by | may dictate 3 but, let us not tie ourselves down by any 
_ the Constitution, he would be obnoxious to just censure stipulation, by which our peace may be in the power of 
and the severest reprobation, But, in the present in- | any foreign nation. The Spanish American States may 
stance, Mr. Chairman, I conceive no pledge to have been | be involved in ruinous wars, not only with European na- 
given, unless the instructions to Mr. Poinsett will justify tions, but with one another ; and, if we once become en» ` 
such an inference. In the letter ofthe Secretary of State, | tangled in their political system, we shall find ourselves 
ofthe 2`th of March, 1825, reference is made to the mes- į in the position of England towards the continent of Bu- 
sage in question, and that Minister is instructed to call | rope, during the last and present centuries—constantly 
the attention of the Mexican Government to its contents. | wasting our blood and treasure, in maintaining the balance 
The manner of using the message is left to Mr Poinsctt | of power among these States. That they will be engaged 
himself, who was a member of Congress when it was com- |in wars among themselves, there. is no doubt. One al- 
municated to that body, and who was well acquainted with | ready exists between Braziland La Plata ; and territorial 
the circumstances and secret springs which had induced | disputes have already arisen. between Mexico and Gua- 
it. Mr. Poinsett knew the President could give no | temala. okie i 
pledge, without the intervention of a treaty, sanctioned | Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it to be the intention of 
by the Senate ; and he, therefore, could not have viewed | the President, at this time, to form alliances with the new 
. the declaration in any other hght than the opinion ofa | States to the South ; but his reasoning, upon the Fare- 
_ distinguished and influential individual, at the head of our} well Address of General Washington, indicates strongly 
Government, that such ought and would be our policy, | his inclination to do so at some future period. 4f not, why 
` should the contemplated contingency occur. Whether j labor to give a meaning to the Address which ean pomt 
there was any just or rational apprehension of an armed ; to such a course of policy, and no-other ? The advice of 
interfcrence of the Holy Alliance, in the contest between | Washington, as I conceive, was directed against entang- 
Spain and: her former colonies ; or that any trans-atlautic | ling alliances with any nation. No doubt he had. Eng- 
Ration meditated the establishment of new colonies on the |Jand in his eye at the time he wrote the Address in quesé 
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on. From the accession of. William HI. she had fre- 
quently been contending for the balance of power.among 
the nations of continental Europe ; and, in the pursuit of 

” this phantom, she:had accumulated a debt which will 
weigh her down for ages to come, and ultimately reduce 
her to bankruptcy and servitude. On this subject, her 
history. was familiar to Washington. _ He had read of the 
wats in-which she had been engaged ; the millions she 
bad expended ; the lives she had lost; the debt she had 
ontracted ; and he viewed them as so many commenta- 
#ies, written in blood, upon the madness and folly of fo- 
teign alliances. and foreign connexions. By aliances 
Jooking to offensive or defensive operations, whenever 
the casus fæderis occurs, you put yourselves in the pow 
er of foreign nations, whose interest, feeling, and charac- 
ter, may differ essentially from your own, and whose im- 
prudence und ambition may bring wars upon themselves, 
and all with whom they are allied. Entangling ailiances 
have the same effect with one nation as with another—and 
such alliances with the new Republics would be equally 
rash, impolitic, and ruinous, as with the nations cf the Old 
World. Washington advised us not to tread on foreign 
ground—not to suffer ourselves to be drawn into the vor- 
tex of forcign politics ; and, I would ask you, sir, whether 
the Spanish American Republics do not differ with us in 
their manners, language, and customs, as much, and more, 
than some of the European States? I am, therefore, as 
much opposed to alliances with the nations on this conti- 
nent, as with those on the other side of the Atlantic. 
They are pregnant alike with the same pernicious results, 
and alike to be. deprecated; and if I could believe al- 
Yiances were to be contracted, at Panama, I would not he- 
sitate one moment to oppose the mission. But, after the 
@ecided language of the Committee of Foreign Relations, 
‘that no alliances onght to be formed ; and the express 
‘declaration of the President, in his message to the Senate, 
that no alliances, involving our peace, would be entered 
inte at Panama, I feel assured he will not disregard the 
ne or violate the other. 

It is also cbjected that this mission will violate our neu- 
trality with Spain. But this objection I consider utterly 
untenable, as will appear upon the sl ghtest examination. 
We have recognized the Spanish American States as 
sovereign and independent nations ; and we have treated 
with them as such. In their commercial intercourse with 
other nations, they are treated as if independent, and the 
sar between them and their mother country, is conducted 

cas if they were really so. The obligations of neutrality, 
towards both parties belligerent, are the same, and are as 
strictly observed hy neutrals, as betwecn Powers whose 
independence is indisputable. Under this state of things 
the new Governments propose a meeting of Ministers to 
take into consideration matters of a two-fold aspect: 
First, such: as. are properly belligerent ; and, second, 
such as concern belligerents and neutrals. To this meet- 
ing or Congress, the President is invited to send Minis- 
‘ters, and is explicitly told, that they are not expected to 
take- partin the discussion of subjects of the first descrip- 
tion, but only in the latter. There are certain unsettled 
points. of international law, upon which we are thought 
to possess:more knowledge than themselves, and upon 
which they wish, our advice. And, also, the manner in 
which European colonization, on the American conti- 
inent and European interference, in the present war be. 
i tween Spain and her former colonies, shall be resistcd. 
“These <are the objects we are invited to discuss ; and, 1 
-aminclined to think, if we were to enter into-any en- 
-gagement to resist the interference of any European 
Powety:in-the present war, it might be properly constru- 
ved, by-Spain, as a breach of our. neutrality. ; inasmuch as 
sucha -stipulation might operate. to deter other Power: 
from affording-her their assistance to reduce her colonie» 
to.cbedience,. But, to send Ministers to: Panama to re- 
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ceive their suggestions upon these, among other impor- 
tant subjects of a pacific character, cannot be.construed, 
upon a single principle of the law of nations, as a‘depart. 
ure from our neutral attitude. : An approved:author-upon 
this subject, uses the following Janguague: “ Neutral 
‘s nations in war, are those who. take. no. part in it; re- 
“ maining commen friends to both parties, and not favor- 
“ing the arms of one, to the detriment of ‘the other. 
t Neutrality relates solely to` war, and includes two arti. 
“ cles : one, not to give any succors, where there is no 
“ obligation, nor frecly to furnish troops, arms, ammuni- 
t tion, or any thing in direct use in war.” In sending 
Ministers to Panama, we take no part in the war, ner. do 
we grant favors to one party at the expense of the other. 
We go to cultivate the friendship.and good offices of our 
sister Republics ; to make such commercial treaties as 
will advance our interests, and fix certain principles of 
belligerent law—such as blockade, private war upon the 
ocean, articles contraband of war, and the freedom of the 
neutral flag. To pacts of this character we may become 
parties, according to the same author, without violating 
our neutrality or incurring the just resentment of any 
other nation, ‘The impartiality,” says he, ‘required 
“froma neutral, does not hinder it from having particu- 
slar connexions of friendship and good neighborhood 
“* with one of the parties at war; and in granting him, in 
«c whatever does not relate to military transactions, the 
“ preference due to friends.” These extracts, I presume, 
are sufficient to convince the most wary and incredulous, 
that our neutrality will not be violated by the proposed 


mission, unless engagements shall be contracted there | | 


again: the express declarations of the President, of which 
I entertain no apprehensions. We have, then, if these 
views be correct, nothing to fear for our neutrality. -` 
Mr. Chairman : Looking next to the objects to be ef 
ifected by this mission, our attention is forcibly drawn to 
the position of England, and the efforts she will make to 
exclude her rivals from a fair competition in the trade of 
the new States. From the proximity of our situation, and 
the daring enterprise of our citizens, her influence wil! be 
particularly directed against us. She is our great naval 
and commercial rival. We meet her in every port; we 
descry her canvass in every sea ; and we find her occupy- 
ing positions on every part of the globe, the best calcu- 
lated to promote her maritime and commercial grandeur. 


At Heligoland, she looks into the Sound, and also watches ~ 


the commerce of the North of Germany.. At Gibraltar, 


f 
! 


Malta, and Corfu, she controls the commerce of the Medi- 


terranean and the Adriatic. 
and the Isle of France, she guards the path to India. 


At the Cape of Good Hope ` 
fa. 


Ceylon, Malabar, and the Coromandel Coast, she keeps.a. | 
steady and vigilant eye on the commerce of India, from 


the Indus to the Ganges. 
an advantagcous position between the seas of Africa and 


America; and, by means of New Holland, she will, at | 


some future period, acquire the mastery of the South Sea, 
In Trinidad, she leans upon terra firma, In Burbadoes 


and Jamaica, she menaces the Mexican Gulf, the Western i 


Archipelago, Cuba, and the coast of Florida; and, at:Hali« 


fax, she can annoy our commerce, from Boston to the < 


Chesapeake. In this manner she “ has drawn-the meshes 
of her net, in which she has enveloped the world.” All 


these positions are calculated to protect-her own com- | 


merce and to vex that of other nations, . Ever since the 
first symptoms of the revolutionary spirit in-South Amer- 
‘ca, she has been constantly on the alert to.obtaina footing 


there, and has viewed with intense interest the march. of | 


the new Republics to liberty and independence. -No 


avenue to her commercial cupidity~and: enterprise has . 
been neglected or unimproved.--And. shall we, a neat j 
aeghbor, and having. kindred institutions, look on with | 
olded arms, and. suffer the wealth of their luxuriant and 
spacious tertitory, stretching from the Streights of Ma- i 


At St. Helena, she maintains: i 
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“owernanage: our affairs with wisdom, our commercial in-| 
 ioimensely profitable: The territories of Mexico and our 


-own are, i juxtaposition: 


-Wearér to us than Europe. 
_éommercial advantages more tempting? 


` gellan to California; to 


i flow into the lap of England, with: | 
out an effort'to divert a part oF it to’our own shores ? If 


tercourse with those nations must become flourishing and 


New Orleans, Mobile, and 
Pensacola, are: on the same sea as Vera Cruz. All the 
East aud Northern coasts of Mexico and Colombia are 
“What countries can offer 
Already our 
commercial relations with those countries are respectable, 
and must become “more and more flourishing as they in- 
crease ‘in wealth and population, if we do not forego these 
advantages by a cold and repulsive policy towards ‘them. 
“Mr. Chairman, I shall not undertake an examination of 


the organization and action-of the Congress at Panama. 


Werc I so inclined; my strength would fail me in the at- 


“tempt But the necessity of this investigation, by me, is 


superseded. by the eloquent’ and profound researches of 
gentlemen who have preceded me. ‘I shall, therefore, 
arely suggest, that. this Congress is created by certain 


., treaties between the New Republics ;and as a council, 


conciliator,;and arbitrator, in disputes and differences, itis 
intended’ to embrace,” exclusively, themselves. It was 
never intended, by them or us, that we were to become 
parties to their compact of perpetual union, league, and 
confederation. The treaties they have made with each 
other. constitute this compact ; but none have been or will 
be‘made by us to the like effect. Like England and Bra- 
zil, we have been invited to their deliberations, upon sub- 


_ -fects of general interest to the Powers there represented ; 
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tain a much more. numerous population than onr own, 
thereby inviting us to treat them rather as enemies and ri~ 
vals than friends. But, sir, a policy on our part, dictated 
by such selfish considerations, would neither impede the 
expansion oftheir resources, nor promote our owmprospe¢- 
rity. They will and must become great, powerful, and 
opulent, and no efforts on our part can control their des-. 
tiny. Iftheir territory be more extensive and productive, 
and capable of greater wealth, and of supporting a larger 
population than our own, instead of objections, these are 
strong arguments in favor of courting their good will and 
friendship. An immense foreign trade must inevitably be 
the result of the inexhaustible sources of their wealth, and 
the sooner we purtake of this commerce the greater will 
be the probability of our retaining and enlarging it. But, Ț 
if we suffer others to be in the market before us, we wilt 
find it difficult to supplant them. Whenever the com- 
merce of a nation flows in a particular direction, and en- 
‘grossed by favored customers, there is scarcely any under- 
taking so hopeless as an attempt to attract it to new chan- 
nels. We ought, then, sir, to be on the look out sand, if - 
we can promote our commercial interests by sending Mi- 
nisters to Panama, it would be unpardonable not to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity thus afforded us. a 
With these impressions, strengthened by means of the 
views taken by the Committee of Foreign Relations, in 
‘their report, I am friendly to the mission. J am, also, an 
! advocate of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
| Delaware, (Mr. M’Laxr) as modified by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Be) There is nothin 
in this amendment which clashes with the report ; but it 


‘but, by our acceptance, we do not bind ourselves to abide | is, in effect, a mere reiteration ofa part of that report. It 


_ by the decision of the majority, but on the contrary, re- | is intended as an expression of the opinion that no allian- 


serve to ourselves the right to agree or disagree to all or | ces ought to be formed with the new Republics. In ex- 


l uya their proceedings. Our Ministers can do nothing | pressing this opinion, we are not to be understood, as 
definitively: 
._and ratification of the Senate. 
"of the mission, that our Ministers will be afforded an’ op- 
`. portunity of making better commercial treaties with those | mission, and I, for one, am willing to 


Their acts will. be’ subject to the revision | some contend, as instructing our Ministers, and thereby 
To an. argument in favor | encroaching on the treaty-making power. But the Pre: 

| sident has requested our opinion on the expediency of the 
tify him; “By át- 
Powers collectively than by separate missions, the gentle- | taching the amendment to the resolution reported, ` we 


_ Anan from Georgia (Mr. Forsyra) interposes the objec- | pronounce it to be expedient, provided no alliances or 


tion, that the Congress at Panama is incompetent to the | stipulations be entered into, of the description contained: 


formation of commercial treaties, because they expressly jin the amendment. But, sir, whether the President had 


< stipulate in the treaties among themselves, that their com- | asked our opinion or not, I deem it perfectly clear, that 


we are competent to express our views upon this or any 
other subject, whether the matter to which it refers be 
guiment, that the Congress of Panama, as such, is not em- | within our legislative sphere or not. The gentleman. 
powered to make treaties, the members may, notwith- | from Virginia (Mr. Arcaer) contends we have no right to 
standing, as diplomatic agente, under separate instructions, j adopt this amendment, because it embraces an object up- 
make commercial treaties ; and, although one of the con- | on which we cannot legislate ; and, as we are not consti- 
tracting parties would not be the Congress of Panama, | tutionally invested with any agency in making treaties, we 


pact of union shall not affect, in any manner, their rela- 
tions with other nations. If we admit, for the sake of ar- 


yet the treaties thus made would be the effect of joint 
constltation and advice. But, sir, if we concede the full 


- extent ofthe objection, which, in truth, is not tenable as 


to commercial or any other treaties, yet, as we have been 
invited in a friendly spirit to participate in their delibera- 


tions, in matters in which we may be interested, we ought, 


: England, France, and Brazil, have been invited to send 


on the score. of policy, ‘friendship, and good neighbor- 
hood, to accept the invitation. By appointing Ministers 
ofa high and confidential character, we evince the distin- 
guished estimation in which we hoid them; and, at the 
same time, avail ourselyes of the opportunity of becoming 


cannot properly say, that treaties of a particular character 
ought not to be made, as we are, thereby, interfering 
with the prerogatives of the President and Senate. a 

But, sir, this doctrine, however ingenious and. subtle, is 
unsupported by the practice of this House, cr the analo- 
gies of the Constitution. As the Grand Inquest of the 
Nation, we have an undoubted right to declare our senti- 
ments upon any measure involving: the great interests of 
the country ; and, if we were to fail to do so, we should bë 
the unworthy Representatives of a free People. The 
doctrine attempted to be established in 1796, that this 


q attentions which are best calculated to secure them ? The 
. Iigenious gentleman from Virginia, who commenced the 


; ‘ent and fertility of thefr territory, and its capacity to sus- 


acquainted with their views and feelings towards each 


th d ay House was bound to make the neccessary appropriation to 
other, and their dispositions towards us and other nations. 


carry treaties into éffect, was not sustained by a majority 
ofits members ; and, so far from its being the ruling opi- 
nion of this day, the President expressly disclaims it, in bis 
message to this House on the subject of the mission. We 
are not now making the appropriation; the amendment 
is not offered as a part of the bill for that purpose, but it 
is toform a part of the resolution affirming the expediency 
of thé mission to Panama. If we.can pass upon the.ex- 
pediency of a treaty, by withholding the appropriation ta 
carry it into effect : or if, as the President admits, it be 


Ministers to the Congress of Panama, and they have ac- 
cepted the invitation. Shall we, alone, by a jealous and 
haughty reserve, keep at a distance, whilst others are 
gaining upon their aflections, by all the kind offices and 


debate this morning, (Mr. AxcuEn) has spoken of thé ex- 
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within our “free determination” to grant him the neces- | wishes of other. gentlemen : but, as it has been offered, 


sary funds, in the present-instance, we can surely express 
our opinion, by a resolution, that the mission is expedient 
or inexpedient ;:and ifwe can pronounce onits expedien- 
€y, we can surely. qualify our opinion in the manner pro- 
posed by the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to what is termed the 
American System. I cannot assent to the policy of any 
joint declaration or stipulation with the Southern Repub- 
dics, against the interference of any European. Power in 
the concerns of those Republics, Nor can I approve the 
dictatorial and aspiring language which denounces hostility 

“against any European Power which shall attempt to colo- 
“Rize-dny part. of ‘the immense continents of North and 
. South America. These two objects form the basis of what 
- ìs fashionably called the American System. By the Federal 
Constitution, a Republican form of government is guaran- 
tied to each member of the Confederacy ; but it was never 
contemplated that a similar guarantee should be made to 
‘foreign nations having political institutions resembling 
our own. ` ; 

We ought never to meddle with the forms of govern- 
ment in other countries. Whenever they undergo chan- 
ges, approximating to our own system, the most we ought 
to do is to speed them with our good wishes ; to acknow- 
ledge their independence whenever they are in a situa- 
tion to maintain it ; and to do them all the kind offices as 
will not interfere with our neutral obligations, or subject 
‘us'to the charge of taking part in the internal affairs of 
other countries. I think I perceive, Mr. Chairman, a 
teaning in our Cabinet towards a policy of this character, 
„and, under that impression, I consider it our sacred duty 
to express an unequivocal opinion on the subject. We 
have gone far enough already, perhaps too far, and now 
Js the time to check a spirit which will otherwise lead us 
by degrees into the most embarrassing and pemlous situa- 
tions. If the Powers of Europe deem it their interest to 
form alliances to preserve the existing forms of their go- 
vernments and their international relations, we are under 
No necessity to pursue a similar course of policy. Let us 
stand upon our own high character, and our own ample 
means, and not suffer ourselves to be drawn into measures 
by which our strength may be wasted, and our peace 
constantly in jeopardy. Mr. Chairman, after the full and 
free discussion.this subject has undergone, I had abandon- 
ed my original intention of disclosing my views to the 
sommittee. But, as my honorable friend from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Evererr) in the course ‘of his remarks last 
evening, took occasion to state that he had been opposed 
to the present or any other resolution being appended to 
the report, and had preferred to act on the appropriation 
bill, I felt myself called upon to vindicate my own vote in 
favor of reporting the resolution. The documents relating 
to the mission were referred to the Committee ot Foreign 
Relations, for their examination and opinion. I was wil- 
ling to meet the question full in the face, and not to evade 
it, by presenting it in a shape not tangible. No vote 
could have been taken upon the report without a resolu- 
tion ; and the appropriation bill could present no test as 
to the expediency of the mission. Some members may be 
opposed to the mission, yet may conceive themselves con- 
stitutionally bound to vote the means to carry it into exe- 

_ guition—the treaty-making power having declared its ex- 
pediency, and appointed the proper Ministers. { do not 
profess to be one of those who maintain this doctrine, but 
-Tam aware that some honorable gentlemen on this flour do; 
and, as Lam in favor of the mission, to a certain extent, I 
‘wish to ascertain fairly the sentiment of this House. upon 
ils expediency. With that view, I was in favor of report- 
ing the resolution, asit now stands. As an amendment. 
has been offered,embracing views in accordance with my 
own, Í shall vote for its-adoption. © H is-true, f should pre- 
fer it ina distinct and unconnected form, to meet the 


and does not affect the principle asserted by the resolu: 
tion, I will not dispute about a question of technicality ; 
and, without intending any distrust, of the President, or. 
any interference with the treaty-making power, I shall 
vote for the resolution with or without the amendment, 
Mr. JAMES JOHNSON next rose, and addressed ‘the 
Committee as follows : : . 
Mr. Crarrsran : It is seldom that I incline to address 
you, for the purpose of discussing topics on which this 
House is called upon to deliberate. I feel contented to 
hear others, whose talents are equal to the undertaking, 
and which never fails to afford me great pleasure, and 
to penetrate my mind with emotions of great interest, 
At this time, however, l incline to depart from the course 


which.I have observed generally, and submit afew ree- 


marks for consideration. The discussion of this subject 
has assumed too serious an aspect in the course it has tak- 
en, for me to remain silent. [ have made several attempts 
in the course of this day to obtain the floor, without suc- 
cess, until this late hour. I now feel admonished that 
the hour of our adjournment has arrived, and that the 
members of this House are anxious to retire, to rest 
from the labors of the day, and partake of nourishment, 
of which they, no doubt, stand in need. 1 prefer pro- 
ceeding, at this time, rather than to take the advice of 
some of my friends near me to decline making any. re- 
marks until to-morrow. cae 

I shall have this consolation by proceeding at this time : 
if I should be so fortunate as to add any. thing to the 
arguments already advanced, it will be so much gain to 
the public. If I fail, there is no loss. I beg leave to 
submit my remarks at this time, late as the hour is, and 
to request the forgiveness of the House, as I will con- 
dense them toa very moderate extent. The doctrine 
advanced by the gentlemen from Virginia and Maryland, 
fall far short, in my opinion, of being orthodox. Not to 
attempt a reply would leave an impression on my mind 
that I had not faithfully discharged my duty. 
tleman from Maryland, with great zeal, calls upon us to 
look before we leap, and gravely warns us that we are 
about to act blind-folded, and very pathetically admon- 
ishes us to forbear to vote for the amendment offered. by 
the gentleman from Delaware. We should receive the 
admonitions of our friends with great kindness. . It should 
receive our candid examination. But.should we remain 
unconvinced of the danger he apprchends, his -generous 
feelings will, no doubt, grant us the right to think: for 
ourselves, without any censure from. lum. Perinit me 
to examine the amendment, clause by clause, which the 
gentleman exhorts us to avoid. We are required to 
appropriate money to. meet the expenditures growing 
out of the Mission to Panama. The President has. no> 
minated, and the Senate has advised and consented te 
the nomination of, Ministers to that Congress. .. The 
Committee of Foreign Relations of this House has. made 
an able, argumentative, report in favor of the mission, and 
concluded by a resolution, purporting that it is expedient 
to appropriate the funds necessary to enable the Presi- 
dent of the United States to send Ministers to that Con- 
gress. This House proposes to subjoin its opinion to this 
resolve of the policy which has governed uus. gation for 
nearly half a century, and recommends its..continuance 
with foreign nations, ES 

This opinion, or declaration, is now beforé us, and is 
the subject. of our present discussion, and which we are 
warned to avoid with such earnestness: I -beg leave to 
read it, sentence by sentence, and to read it distuictly, 
that we may discover its alarming character, if any it has. 
Hear it : äi 


“ The House, however, in expressing this opinionis do. | 
“ not-intend to’sanction any departure from the settled 4 


“s policy of this Government.” 
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Is there any thing alarming to. the gentleman in this 
cläuse, or sentence.? ~- Does lie wish this Government to 
depart from itssettled- policy, in. this day of experiments 

_and constructive power? Again: - . l 

-4 That, in extending our commercial relations with fo- 
“reign nations, we should have with them as little poli- 
& tical connexion as possible.” 

Is the gentleman prepared to say that he is willing 
to adopt ‘* political connexion with foreign nations ?” 
Again: ‘ oP 
« And that we should presérve péace, commerce, and 
“friendship, with all nations, and form entangling allian- 
“ces with none.”. . : 

-Is this the sentence. against which the gentleman warns 
us? Again: : 

-eit is, therefore, the opinion of this House, that the 
s Government of the United States ought not to be re- 
“presented at the Congress of Panama, except in a di- 
*plomatic character, nor ought they to form any ali- 
sance, offensive or-defensive, or negotiate respecting 
“such an alliance with all or any of the Spanish Ameri- 
“ican Republics.” : 

Is the gentleman prepared to negotiate with any other 
nation, to. find out whether it would be good policy to 
form alliances, offensive and defensive ? ‘These are car- 
dinal principles, for which I had not considered it even 
admitted of doubt, of course would not admit of any kind 
of negotiation or deliberation on the subject. Again: 

«Nor ought they to become parties with them, or ei- 

. Ether. of them, to a joint declaration for the purpose of 
preventing the interference of any of the European 
“Powers with their independence or form of Govern- 
“ment, or to any compact for the purpose of preventing 

colonization upon the Continent of America.” 

< ..Asthe gentleman prepared to empower our Ministers to 
. bind this. nation in ‘a joint declaration to become parties 

- with these Republics in opposing the European nations, 

` thereby violating the neutral relations of this country, 
and involving us in war ? 

__.. This appears to me to be too serious a matter to nego- 
` tate about. This subject ought to remain with the Go- 

vernment to decide upon, and ought not to be transferred 
to any agent or. agents whatsoever. Again : 

s But that the People of the United States should be 
‘t left free to act, in any crisis, in such manner as their 
* feelings of friendship towards these Republics, and -as 
‘their own honor and policy at the time dictate.” 

This is the doctrine contained in the amendment on 
which we arc called upon to act. This is the trae Wash- 
ingtonian policy on the subject of our foreign relations, 
condensed and exhibited in a few words, which is now 
the:subject of discussion in this House, on which we are 
galled upon to decide. This is the policy which has 
been observed and adhered to from the foundation of this 
Government, and which has conducted us to the most 
happy and prosperous results, And yet we are admon- 
ished that it is evidence of our being blind-folded to pass 
the amendment. J.did not expect to find any member of 
this House ready to surrender the important rights be- 
longing to it, and to give the Executive of this Govern- 
‘ment the sole and sovereign control of this branch of our 
public duties. 

They suppose him sovereign of the treaty-making pow- 
er; that, when the President asks or requires funds, we 
are bound to give it; and that itis our bounden duty to 
do it, without debate, without deliberation, without dis- 
cussion, as I understand the gentleman from New York to 
state, in bis remarks to this House on this subject. 

~ This is strange doctrine in.an. American Congress, in 

the House of Representatives of the United States, where 

we have a written Constitution, -which defines the pow- 

ers which are granted to the different departments of this 

Government. This question, from its investigation, has 
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become much more important. Indeed, I cannot con- 
ceive of a question which involves more important con- 
siderations. This House is seriously denied its-constitu- 
tional powers on the subject of our forcign relations. In-. 
deed, it seems that gentlemen have reduced the powers 
of this House to the likeness of the cuckoo, of the cuc- 
koo clock, the part of the least use; the clock would 
keep as good time without it as with it—it is made to 
obey the impulse of the valuable parts of the machinery. 
There is something of fiction in it. It appears to articu- 
late the words cuckoo, cuckoo. In like manner, gentle- 
men suppose or assert that, whenan appropriation bill is 
presented to carry into effect a treaty, we have nothing 
more to do than to say, ay, ay, ay, ay. This is far from 
being my opinion of the powers granted to this House by 
the Constitution. The powers of this House are of very 
humble character, upon a construction of this kind. . It 
will be proper, on this occasion, to resort to the Consti- 
tution itself, and not to subscribe to the mere declarations 
of gentlemen. The treaty-making power is divided, and, 
given to the several departments of the Government. - 
The Constitution states, that the President shall nomi- 
nate. Recollect this expression: The President shall 
nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
| the Senate, form treaties, appoint Ansbassadors, Minis- 
ters, and Consuls, &c. &c. In what, then, do you disco- 
ver the supremacy of the Executive ? In nothing, save 
the nominating power. Hé can nominate, and none can 
contral him; but he cannot appoint the same Minister 
without the advice and consent of the Senate. Thus he 
is supreme as to nomination only. Again—be cannot 
form a treaty without the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate, Here, then, it becomes a joint power, and isnot 
given or granted cxclusively to the Executive, as has. 
i been asserted in this Hall. Again—the President and 
the Senate require funds to defray the expenditures af 
this mission. From the Constitution, neither he nor the 
Senate, nor both put together, can pass a bill, under 
this Constitution, to appropriate money. . No, Sir, that 
power belongs, co-ordinately, to this House. Is this no 
check to the Executive and Senate, in making treaties.? - 
Or, do gentlemen suppose the funds are a very unim» 
portant. part of the subject? They are important, and 
no person can demonstrate the contrary... It is given 
exclusively to this House to originate revenue bills, and 
co-ordinately to vote upon appropriations : and this pow- 
er was not granted to this House as an ‘unmeaning ver- 
biage. There can be no question but that it was grant- 
ed to be a still further check on the other branches of 
Government, in forming treaties and appointing Am- 
bassadors, &c. or the Convention would have empow- 
cred the Executive and Senate to finish what they were 
authorized to begin, or it would, in this case, have. di- 
rected this House, without any condition, that, in. form- 
ing treaties, and appointing Ambassadors, we had no.dis- 
cretion left, but that we must appropriate the money 
upon being so ordered by the other two branches of the 
Government. 

This power was confided to the House of Representa- 
tives for wise purposes. The greatest abuses which ercép 
into Governments, arise from the prodigal appropriations 
of the funds of the nation. And this House, composed 
of the immediate Representatives of the People, could 
apply a remedy, and check this extravagance most easi- 
ly, and with the greatest promptness. And it was not 
only intended that this check should exist in ordinary 
appropriations, but in all. It is true, however, .say gen- 
tlemen, that we have the power to refuse an appropri» 
ation. But we invade the Executive authority by as- 
signing our reasons—we may cach of us individually rise 
in.our place, and give our opinion and our arguments 
or reasons, at large. But this House is denied the same 
right or power in their aggregate capacity. Is this 
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~ sound. logic, that the lesser: is larger than the greater ? 
{sit not clear and conclusive that the powers by the 

- Constitution to form treaties, are divided between the 
President, Senate, and House of Representatives i The 
President possesses the Supreme power of nominating 
the. Minister; secondly, that, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, he can make or form treaties, and 
appoint Ambassadors ;. thirdly, that this House, in con- 
currence.with both, may appropriate the money ; and if 

i ises, neither of the others, nor both together, possess 

any such right or power—consequently, the whole suffers 

an entire abortion ; and still we possess no part of the 
treaty-making power. 

Tie gentleman from Virginia conceives that the mea- 
sure now before this House is more important than the 
Mission to Panama. In this he and myself agree. But on 
atriving at our conclusions, we become Antipodes. Deny 
to this House its constitutional power to participate in the 
fegulation of our foreign relations, and concentrate it 
where the gentleman from Virginia wishes, in the Exe- 
cutive, and the most wholesome part of this Government 
is put afloat, and its beauty deformed, destroyed. 

Sir, the practice of this Government, from its founda- 
tion, has been such as I contend for; it was the gentle- 
man’s own opinion some few years ago, although his opi- 
nion is so very different at this time. It is left with him- 
sélf to reconcile the, two opinions, nor for me to do it— 
‘many precedents have becn read to this House, since this 
‘discussion commenced, establishing the same principle 
for which I. contend. The gentleman, however, made 
‘the following assertion ; after which, 1 am. not surprised 

| that we should differ in our opinions on the principles 
and nature of our Government: He stated, that he is a 
thousand times more jealous of this House, then he is of 

‘any Executive which has filled the Chair of State, or will 
‘hereafter fill it, not excepting a military chieftain. This is 
‘very strange doctrine to advance here in the United 
States. What! more jealous of this House, composed of 
the People’s immediate Representatives, two hundred 
and thirteen in number, elected fora short term of ser- 
vice, immediately responsible to them for the faithful dis- 

- charge of their pubiic duties, their powers restricted by 

- the Constitution, without inducement, or under tempta- 
tion, toinjure the Government—more jealous of them than 
any Executive, possessing immense patronage, the head 
ofthe ‘Army. and Navy, not elected directly by the Peo- 

ple,and for.double the term of service; whose tempta- 

#ions;if£a bad man, would lead him to make his seat. more 

permanent, being but one; all the honors and emolu- 
mints of. which would devolve on himself alone, and no 


will of the many. What isit that causes our Government 
to differ from a despotism? Sovereign power is in the 
hands of the People in the one, and ina single individual 
in the other. In the one, the People have entrusted the , 
ruling faculty to agents, who constitute the Government, 
in the form of three bodies of magistracy, each possessing 
certain specific powers, operating as checks and balances, 
to ensure the execution of such wholesome principles as 
accords with the sovereign will. In the otber case, to 
know the law is only to know the will of this individual, 
the despot. Hence, an absolute despotism is the inevita- 
ble consequence. Then, sir, rob two of the departments, 
composed of many members, of their power, and attack 
it to the Executive, where one individual. composes the 
department, and in what do we differ from a despotism, 
except in name? Such has been the earnest desire to 
curtail the powers of this House, that gentlemen seem to 
have forgotten that we have a Constitution which contains 
many articles and sections. That instrument says, that 
Congress shall have power to regulate commerce. For 
what do you send to Panama? Do you expect to form 
treaties with the Southern Republics? That cannot be 
the object : for we have already formed treaties with some 
of them in the usual mode, which is by a special Minister 
for that object. We now have a Minister at cach of those 
Republics—one at each Court. But, sir, in this case we 
meet the agents or Ministers from seven Confederated Re- 
publics, to deliberate, and counsel, and advise with each 
other on the affairs of general interest to the whole—our 
commercial regulations, the subject of international law, 
and to be ready on the spot to enter our protest against 
any measure calculated to infringe on our rights and our’ 
best interests; to cultivate their friendly, and intimate, 
and affectionate intercourse ; and, if you please, to give 
our counsel, if asked for, and which is intimated that it 
will be done, on alland every subject, which will leave 
our neutral character untouched, unimpaired. How, then, 
gentlemen can urge, with such vehemence, that, if we 
pass this amendment, which is a brief sketch of the outs 
lines of the policy which governs this country, it is an en- 
croachment on the Executive prerogative, Jam at a great 
loss to understand, when the Constitution is taken for our 
guide, our polar star. I acknowledge it is sound policy 
for this Government to have agents at that Congress ; and 
it is equally sound that this Nation should.be heard on the 
subject of the powers with which these agents shall be 
clothed. Great Britain and France will send their agents 
to be present, although not invited: they understand 
their interest, and how to secure that interest. They 
know. that it is no ordinary matter for eight sovereign, in- 


one in that department his equal to divide the fruits of | dependent, and confederated communities, to convene at. 
sower-—more. jealous of this House than of the Execu- | some central point, to deliberate on the general interest 
tive! 1 freely relinquish to him-all the pleasure, yes, | of the whole, if not the whole world. lf ever there was 
the whole that such doctrine can afford him : for I claim j a subject which demanded an expression of the will of 
no part of it. | this Nation, itis the presentone. Itis our duty, ourright, 
2 df the-gentleman has such unbounded confidence in the | our interest, to give our deliberate opinion, and for this 
Executive branch of this Government, and entertains such | Nation to present to the world an undivided front—an im- 
ströng and wide-spread jealousies against this House, it is | penetrable phalanx—on subjects of such moment. Yet, 
not strange that he would excrt all his efforts to curtail | it is contended that the Executive Department alotie isto 
the powers:of this House, and augment those of the Exe- | present itself, and to take the whole responsibility, and - 
gutive... Letit.be understood, that 1 now have no allusion | this House to be as silentas the grave. I deny the doc- 
to-any particular man who has filled, or will fll the Exe-| tine of giving exclusively the entire responsibility of our 


Gutive chair.; but against all and every one who have or 
may fill that high-and. important ofice., It is principle, 
not-men, which. urges the remarks I now make... That 
portant principle in. the structure of our Government; 

hecks and balances, will be destroyed by retrench- 
he “powers of.one department of the Government, 
andyan leit, increasing: that.of another. Take the pow- 
ers- properly belonging: to-this House and place them in 
the'scale of the Executive, and we kickthe beam. And 
hence, this will:be'a- Monarchy: instead of a Republic—its 
operations capried.on by the. will of one, instead of the 


foreign affairs to the Executive. It isa doctrme not or- 
thedox—it isa doctrine fraught with danger... The re- 
sponsibility of such weighty concerns belongs to this Go- 
vernment. : We havea share of that responsibility,” It is 
our duty to mect.it, and not to cringe.or retract from it. 1, 
for one, am ready to meet it, as. agent. of the People, to 
whom I have. to- give an account- for my stewardship. 
Gentlemen suppose that an- expression- of. our opinion is 
nothing morë or less than instructions.to the President, 
and our Ministers, and that it is intended to influence the 
Executive. And we. are gravely-asked: if this is not the 
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hay T deny that it can be construed into instruction. 
But Í reađity admit that it: may have some, influence on 


the President. “I say it may, because I beheve it ought 


-taiiied, to carry that will into effect. 
: pile ‘the agents of this Government, and not the will of 


to; have 'great weight with him. <It-is his duty, as well as 
our own, to search after the general will, and, when ascer- 
‘Fhat will should 


© the agent or creature rule the will of the creator. And 


how can the Executive ascertain the general will so well 
as by knowing ‘the will of this House, the immediate 


| agents of the People ? It is obvious that he cannot ascer- 


; tain it with as much certainty inany mode pointed out by 
the forms of this Government. | It is equally obvious that | 


the People possess an. affectionate regard for those sister 
Republics, and wish it cherished by every legal and pru- 
dent'means, and yet to equally: guard against any and 


_ every inroad upon the just and wise policy which has been 
“observed by this Government from its ‘commencement. 


Each department of this Government having frankly 


“given its opinion under the powers and authorities given 


to them, each is still left to act freely within its own 
< sphere ; and each responsible for its own acts. 


And by 


<an expression thus given, it cannot fairly be construed 


into instructions from one to the other. But, the depart- 


ments being equal and co-ordinate branches of the Go- 
», verament, each have done their duty; and the Executive 
< hasas Tittle right to complain of our instructions, as we 


“have to complain of his instructions. 
Mnortification to me to hear harsh epithets used against our 


It is a source of 


sister Republics on the South of this Western hemisphere. 


They are neighbors—they have broken the shackles of a 


most agonizing and afflicting tyranny. Imperial and in- 


` quisitorial power have fallen before their patriotic exer- 
“tons. It was a struggle to ameliorate the condition of 
Man. twas a struggle founded on the eternal principles 
, of right. They have fought and conquered under the 
auspices of that adored. and reverential Power, before 


which all the potentates of the earth must bow and hum- 
bly acknowledge. Under these circumstances they have 


-gained their: independence, and established Governments 


which are calculated to ensure the happiness of their he- 
roic Citizens. “hey have exhibited confidence in this 
Republic: ‘they have imitated our form in many essential 


` points ; and they have my most devout prayers, and I may 


say, in my opinion, the prayers of the good People of 


' these United States, to be enabled to bring all their difi- 


D mgit 


culties to a happy conclusion, and to sit down under their 
own vine and fig tree in peace and prosperity, and none 
to make them afraid. They have invited us to come over 
and visit'them, and afford our friendly counsel to them in 
their infancy, ‘and jointly to deliberate on all subjects 
touching our best interest. It is due to them, to ourselves, 
and the best interests of this Nation, to meet that invita- 
tion with the greatest cordiality. 

| Tris not my purpose to treat with disrespect the opin- 
ions of any of the members of this House. They pos- 
sess the right to enjoy their opinions: I possess the same 
right ; and the right also to express it, as I trust I shall 
ever do, on all proper occasions, firmly and independent- 
ly. Since F have had the honor of a seat here, L hare of- 
ten felt’ pleasant emotions. I see around me the Repre- 
sentatives of the great American family. I see those 
whom: the members of that family have selected for their 
yirtue and intelligence to deliberate on all subjects in 
which their interests are involved. Tam bound to be- 
lieve that we are aiming at the same great result, the ho- 
hor and happiness of our country, although we widely 
differ on many subjects as to the proper means of obtain- 
Were we to pursue the policy recommended. and 
advocated by some -gentlemen, it would end, in my opin- 
on, in the prostration of that liberty which they wish to 
Preserve. Neither will I-indulge any feeling of disre. 
“pect to the Chief Magistrate of this Nation, I hare too 
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much respect for his person; for the high station which he 
fills, for the People, for mysclf, to indulge in any thing 
of the kind : although he was not my choice, yet, sir, he 
is the President of this People : yes, for those who voted 
against him as well as those who voted for him. | And I 
am free to declare, that I will support any measure which 
he recommends, which, in my opinion, comports with the 
interest of this Nation. Yes, I will; and were ita Jeffer. 
son, who I am free to acknowledge, is my greatest politi- 
cal favorite among all mon who now live on earth—were 
he to propose a measure which would have an opposite 
effect, ¥ would oppose it. Measures; not men, should 
pilot this enlightened assembly to proper and happy con- 
clusions. The President has laid before this House the 
whole subject of the Panama mission. He has asked our 
opinion. I am now about to give it by voting for the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Delaware. 
And whether he had-asked it or not, I would still give it, if, 


in my opinion, it was necessary. Yet, the gentleman from. 


Virginia supposes we have no right to give our opinion— 
that, in so doing, we infringe on the rights and powers of the 
Executive. Yea, he gocs further—that he would refuse to 
give any opinion to the Executive, even though ‘he were 


requested so to do. For what do we come to this place?» 


To unite with each branch of the Government, conjointly, 
for the purpose of deliberation; for the purpose of giving 
our opinions, and hearing others give their opinions, and 
arriving at a result which will promote the general weal; 
to mingle sentiments and opinions with each other. But 
no, says the gentleman from Virginia, I will not give any 
opinion, though solicited by a co-ordinate branch of this 
Government : and although the peace, the happiness, and 
prosperity, of this Government, are involved in the ques- 
tion, he would be silent—he would not obey this reason- 
able request. It really seems to me, that, when we meet 
at the Seat of Government, we are taught from this doe- 
trine that the different departments of Government, in- 
stead of forming one great whole, a unit, are placed upon 
the footing of strangers, of foreign nations, and. must ob- 
serve all the forms and etiquette which foreign courts do 
to one another. A co-ordinate branch of this Government 
requests the opinion of another on a great political ques= 
tion, to strengthen his hands. No, says the gentleman, Į 
would refuse, <“ United we stand, divided we fall”, But 
no: let the President act single handed, and the Govern- 
ment moves on with more power than to act with the co- 
operation of this House. What is more common than a 
general council among all bodies of People? And the 
more critical and gloomy the occasion, the greater necese 
sity for a general council. This is often practised by the 
best of generalsin an army. It was intended to be prac- 
tised by this Government when three separate bodies of 
magistracy were established. In the multitude of council 
there is safety : yes, safety—it isa true maxim. It may 
do much good : it cannot do harm, when there is a general 
council with the co-ordinate branches of the Government. 
If they agree, itis a happy circumstance; if they disa- 
gree, each party is left where it was, acting in the sphcre 
of its own orbit. Each being responsible to that august 
tribunal for its opinions and its doings—the People—and 
from which responsibility this House ought never to shrink. 
From which J never will shrink while [have a vote in this 
Hall. 

Much has been said in relation to that part of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s message of 1823, which stated that this Govern- 
ment could not leok with indifference at the interference 
of any other Power between Spain and her South Ame» 
rican colonies. Nor for any Power, except Spain, to oc- 
cupy Cuba. ‘This declaration was made, at the time, to 
meet a particular crisis, a particular occasion, existing. at 


the time it was made ; and also to meet all other occasions - 


of a similar character, which may happen. It was under- 
stood, when made by this House, by the Republics of the 
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South, by Europe, by the world. There was some hazard 
-An using this language, when it was used. There was a 
~ hazard that it might be offensive to Europe; thatit might 
cause’ us some difficulty; that they might view it asa 
menace that did not comport with their dignity to endure. 

It was, however, just, and received the sanction and. ap- 

. probation of the world. Heaven seemed to smile upon 
this-eventful epoch. This Nation took a high and elevat- 
and. -1t was sanctioned by the British Government 
most distinguished manner, highly honorable to this 
Nation, and magnanimons in that in doing us justice, and 
which has been portrayed in such glowing terms by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. The words of the Pre- 
sident were correct as to time, correct as to form and sub- 
stance- they were sanctioned by this Nation, they were 
predicated upon correct principles. ‘rhe words have is- 
sued from this Nation, they will net be recalled. No, sir, 
1 will not agree to recall them: neither will-I agree to 
gasconade over them ; neither will I give my consent for 
any of our Ministers to give their constructions of that de- 
claration. They speak for themselves, and when it is ne- 
cessary to give them their effect, it must be done by this 
Government. They are made, and there let them rest 
untila similar occasion occurs to those which give rise to 
them, and then, and not until then, let the subject come 
before this Government, and no where else, to give the 
proper construction, and to adopt such measures as it may 
consider just and right. Sir, you may destroy any thing 
s+ by:nursing’ it, There was certainly a great fitness be- 
: tween the declaration of the President and the occasion 
Which urged it. It was an elevated stand which the Go- 
vernment assumed, But to remain so, we ought to have 
the modesty not annually to declaim and boast on the sub- 
ject. Itis easy to destroy the constitution of the finest 
‘child by. too much nursing ; and itis more casy to destroy 
the happy effects of the stand taken by the Government 
s in 1823, by recurring often to it unnecessarily. "T'he pos- 
') session of Cuba is of vital importance to this Nation. It 
isthe key to the mouth of the Mississippi. It lies direct- 
Ty in the route, from the mouth of that river, to the At- 
lantic cities. It is, however, not our property ; it belongs 
to Old’ Spain. Neither can we obtain it upon any just 
and correct principle, without the consent of Old Spain. 
Unless we were at war, there is but one way to obtain it— 
which isby purchase. Spain, however, and the Southern 
Republics, are at war; and in order to cripple Spain in 
any. way, which they have the power to do, these Repub- 


isan their power. 
iti 
war, it is right and just to make the attempt. 


agents to Panama < yet, to mark well every step they take, 
so as to secure this Government, in every point of view, 
blameless before the world. , 
Mr. J. S. BARBOUR, expressing a desire to address 
the committee, but adverting to the lateness of the hour, 
moved that the committee rise. 
The question was put on this motion, and carried ; and 
The committee then rose, and the House adjourned, 
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The House having again resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the State of the Union, Mr. TOM- 
LINSON in the Chair, on the Report of the Committee 
of Foreign Relations, on the subject of the Mission to 
Panams—the amendment of Mr. McLANE, as modified, 
being also under consideration— ; 
Mr. BARBOUR, of Virginia, addressed the committee 
in favor of the amendment of Mr, MCLANE, (as modified 
by Mr. BUCHANAN) but in opposition to the Mission 
generally. 

He was followed by Mr. MARKLEY, who took the 
opposite side, and spoke in favor of the expediency of 
the Mission, and in opposition to the amendment. 

_ Mr. MALLARY said he did not rise to make a speech 
at this late period of the discussion. It had been his in- 
tention to have addressed the committee on the subject 
of the Panama Mission; but others, more anxious. to 
speak, as well as more able, had exhausted all the time 
that could, with propriety, in his opinion, be allotted to 
the debate. He said he had now more particularly in 
view an alteration in the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Delaware. Before that alteration was sug- 
gested, he would remark, tbat he believed there existed 
among the great mass of the American People, but one 
opinion as to the mission ; and that was most decidedly in 
its favor. No President, whether he was General Jack- 
son, Mr. Crawford, or Mr. Adams, would have dared te 
refuse an acceptance of the invitation of the Spanish 
American Governments—a refusal would have been res 
probated by all, Mr. M. said he considered the course 
of the Administration had been manly and independent. 
As several gentlemen had expressed a determination be- 
forehand what candidate they should prefer at the next 
Presidential clection, he would say only. that the People 
he represented, so far, fully approved of the conduct and 


es have the right to conquer it aud take possession of it, | policy of the Executive ; and he would venture to say, 
If they possess the physical force, | that if no measure more obnoxious- than the Panama mis- 
alk ‘that is required ; and, according to the rules of | sion should be proposed, the. People of Vermont would 
It is stated | not abandon that Administration. 


So. far, it had received 


‘ that these Republics contemplate an attack on Cuba. | the warm approbation of his constituents, und he had the 


Should they observe the rules belonging to honorable 
warfare, as settled in the civilized world, we cannot do 
otherwise than remain a spectator of the conflict, observ- 
inga strict neutrality. But, should a different course be 
pursued, which is entirely practicable, (I mean a servile 
War between slave and master) then it would comport 
with the laws of Heaven and earth to puta stop to it, if 
in ourpower. It would be only justice to ourselves. Hu- 
man nature would hold in everlasting remembrance such 

; {nterference,-and would owe to us a debt of unbounded 
gratitude. daring time. This shews that the period is 
“pregnant with greet events. It is truly a crisis—we 
ould not incur. the charge of sleeping on ourpost. It is 
ser. that we should-have agents at the Congress of Pa- 

it attracts: the-attention. of other Nations. We 


fullest confidence that it would continue to deserve their 
approbation. 

By a resolution of this House, information was asked of ` 
the President, as to the views and objects of the mission. 
He frankly and fully gave them. ‘They have met witha 
most cordial reception from the American People. The 
message of the President was referred to the Committee 
of. Foreign Relations, and they have presented: -their 
views in accordance with those of the President The 
honorable gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. McLawx)‘¢on- 
siders that the President has not been sufficiently expli- 
cit in the policy he intends to pursue. Mr. M. said, for 
himself, he saw no need ofa more ample declaration. Jf 
however, other gentlemen desire it, he. had no objection 
to allow them io express, by resolution of the House, an 
opinion as to. the true policy of this country. -Itis.a right 
of the House. Jt ought never.to be surrendered. . The 
report of. the Committee of. Foreign Relations, if sanc- 
tioned. by the House, is an expression of its epinion. ‘The 
House is not bound to take what the committee have said 
as & matter of course. Opinions may-be rejected or added, 
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at our discretion. If not, the report of a committee con- 
trots the power of the House. ‘Time is now too precious 
for an extended argument. “These were the views he en- 
tertained. .The gentleman from Delaware, when he of- 
fered his first amendment, explained his object. He told 

_ais he had‘not the remotest wish or design to embarrass 
the President. His word is always an ample pledge for 
his intentions.. Most of the sentiments contained in the 
proposed amendment were acknowledged to be just, by 
all parts of the House. He told us he was not tenacious 
of terms; he was desirous of expressing only what he 
considered the safe and true policy of this country. Ob- 
jections are made, that the amendment was proposed at 
the wrong time. The only question with me, said Mr. 
M. is, whether sentiments are fust—opinions correct. If 
so, he was ready to express them at all times, and on all 
occasions. He was not skilled in matters of etiquette. 
‘An expression of sound doctrines is seldomill-timed. He 
supposed the policy of this country was firmly settled ; 

"that it might be expressed at one time as well as another; 
yesterday at 2 o'clock, or to-day at 42. At neither time 
would it be wrong in itself, nor disrespectful to the Exe- 
cutive. : 

Another amendment has been offered by the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucnaxan.) It is’as 
follows : Resolved, That, whilst this House regard the 

‘* Republics of this Continent with the warmest feeling 
* of sympathy and friendship, and could not view with 
indifference the hostile interposition of any European 
“ Power against their independence, yet they deem it 
“not expedient to depart from the long settled policy of 
“this country, by entering into an alliance, offensive or 
__ “defensive, with any nation, by which the People of the 
“ United States would deprive themselves of the power 
“ fully to act in any crisis, in such a manner as their own 
“honor and policy may, at the time, dictate.” 
i ° Mr. M. said he should have cheerfully given his vote for 
this resolution, He regretted that it had been abandon- 
| ed by the mover. It scems now, that the several gen- 
tlemen who have moved amendments, have consented to 
: a consolidation. “That now under consideration, was to 
his mind objectionable. Unless an alteration should be 
made, which he should indicate by a motion to amend, 
. he-could not give it his vote. His objections were to the 
following expressions in the amendment now under con- 
sideration: “Nor ought they to become parties with 
“them, or either of them, to any joint declaration for the 
“purpose of preventing the interference of any of the 
European Powers, with their independence or form of 
“Government, or to any compact for the purpose of pre- 
“venting colonization on the continent of America.” 
The remainder of the proposed amendment, Mr. M. said 
he considered in perfect accordance with the intentions 
ofthe Executive, although in language, it might be some- 
what more explicit... An adoption of that part to which 
“Mr. M. said he objected, would seem to imply a disavow- 
al by the House, ‘of the celebrated declaration made by 
Mr. Monroe in 1823. That declaration was made when 
the Allied Powers of Europe had subverted the Constitu- 
tional Government of Naples, had denounced the Consti- 
tutional Government of Spain, and manifested -hostility 
to all countries where freedom existed. That declaration 
was-approved and applauded hy the People of the United | 


| 


H 


H 


Executive. When and how it should be executed, be- | 
longed to the other branches. of Government, whenever | 
they should choose to act. . The effects were great, both | 
in: Europe and America. Let nothing be done to impair 
it. Let it remain where it is. Let it stand before the 
world as the declared feeling of the Executive of the 
nation, to be exercised as emergencies may, in the opi- 
nión of the Government, demand. Mr. Marrary then 
moved to strike out the words, “nor ought they to form 
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States. It went abroad as the determined views of the | b 
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«© any alliance, ‘offensive or defensive, or negotiate, re- 
“ specting such analliance, with all or any of the Spanish: 
ce American Republics; nor ought they to become par- 
“ties with them, or either of them, to any joint declara- 
« tion, for the purpose of preventing the interferente of . 
‘* any of the European Powers, with their independence 
s or form of Government, or to any compact for the pur- 
* pose of preventing colonization upon the continent of 
s America.” ` f 

If this clause was stricken out, the amendment would 
read as follows: i 

“The House, however, in expressing this opinion, do 
« not intend to sanction any departure from the settled 
s policy of this Government, that, in extending our com- 
cc mercial relations with foreign nations, we should have 
« with them as little political connexion as possible, and 
se that we should preserve peace, commerce, and friend- 
< ship, with all nations, and form entangling alliances 
s with none. It is, therefore, the opinion of this House, 
« that the Government of the United States ought not 
* to be represented at the Congress of Panama, except in 
“ a diplomatic character; but that the People of the 
« United States should be left free to act in any crisis, in 
«such a manner as their feelings of friendship towards. 
* these Republics, and as their own honor and policy may, 
s at the time, dictate.” 

Mr. POWELL asked if it would now be in order to 
submit an amendment, the effect of which would be to 
include the amendment last offered, and also to go far- 
ther, so as to strike out the whole of the amendment, af- 
ter the words “ entangling alliances with none.” 

The CHAIR decided that, as the amendment of Mr. MAL- 
LARY was an amendment to an amendment, it was not sus- 
ceptible of further alteration, except by the mover, and _ 
that the motion of the gentleman from Virginia would not 
be in order. Eas : 
Mr. McLANE declined accepting the amendment of 
Mr. Maxzany asa modification, and stated his reasons: at 
length, and went into a general defence of the: principles 
of his amendment. : Oe ag TN 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, that the gentleman from Dela- 
ware, (Mr. McLavr} who had just taken his seat, had told 
us that he wishes these restrictions imposed upon our Mi- 
nisters because he would enter into no measures to op- 
pose the European Powers ; that he would.consult exclu- 
sively the interests ofthe U. States. Sir, (said Mr. S,) I fully 
assent to the general course of policy set forth in. these 
amendments, that we should form no alliances and be in- 
volved in no entanglements. . I agree that the interests of 
our own country are paramount to all other considera- 
tions, and that they should in no degree be hazarded by 
any sympathy for others. We should take care of: our- 
selves, and it may require all our efforts to preserve our 
own institutions, But I am opposed to. these amend- 
ments. The gentleman would restrict the Executive in 
order to promote our own interests. How do we now 
know what the true interests of this country may require 
to be done at this Congress of Panama? Is this House 
now in possession of all the information that may bear up- - 
on this subject? Do we know the present condition of 
all our diplomatic correspondence, and all that has been 
done by all the Powers in Europe, and all the Govern- 
ments in South America? And if we know all that has 
been done or said, do we know every thing that will be 
can occur during the existence of that Congress, 
or even before we shall reassemble here next Winter ? 
‘And can we now certainly define, beforehand, what the 
true interests of this country may or may not require to 
be done at that Congress? May- not the vital interests, 
may not the existence, of our own country, be jeopardiz= 
ed, by other movements of the crowned heads in Europe, 
beside the direct invasion of our soil? Sir, in the com-: 
mencement of our Revolution, what’ caused Connecticut 


done or 
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and New Hampshire, and all the other colonies, to rise inj to tell the Congress there that we have nothing to say. to 
arms when Massachusetts came in conflict with the mo-| them, except to express our. good wishes. Even the 
ther country? They were not invaded. It was for their | gentleman from Delaware (Mr. McLane) himself, told ub 
own self-preservation. It was because Great Britain had | very recently, that, if we did not take a vote upon the re- 
asserted the right- to bind all the colonies, in all cases | solution and amendments, he should vote against the bill, 
whatsoever, and had attempted to carry it into actual ef- | although he had been in favor ef it. How is this, sir, if 
fect by force, And suppose it should be learned, during | there be no connexion between them ? Will that gentle. 
.the approaching Summer, that the Holy Alliance had de- | man tell us, that his vote apon any other. bill in the whole 
creed that they would put down all free Governments, in | list of the orders of the House, will be governed by any 
all cases whatsoever, and were about to carry it into effect | disposition which we can make of the propositions now 
by landing hundreds of thousands of bayonets upon the | before us? 
Shores of Mexico—immediately upon our borders? Sir, it is clear, it cannot be disguised, that the amend- 
Should we fold our arms, and look on with indifference, | ments proposed, are, in effect, a condition annexed to the 
and wait Only for the poor privilege of being the last vic-| appropriation, and go to restrain, and limit, and govern, 
tim? Can we now say, that there cannot be any possible | the Exccutive, in the exetcise of his legitimate constitu- 
combination of circumstances which may render it pro-| tional powers of conducting a foreign mission. Of the 
per to make a joint declaration, or concert other mea-| right and propriety of our doing this, 1 do not purpose to 
sures for the defence of the South American States and | speak. The subject has already been exhausted. -I will 
ourselves from European aggression? If we cannot, why| only remark, that, in my view, it is departing from our 
should we tie down the Executive so that he may not act, į proper sphere, and encroaching upon another depart- 
under all circumstances, as the good of this country may! ment of the Government ; and that, if the present motions 
require? Why not leave to him the free exercise of his| prevail, and the precedent be followed up hereafter, and 
appropriate duties, as they are left by the Constitution, | become the settled practice, it will produce, in its effects, 
and to the discharge of which this House is so ill adapted?| a greater change in the Constitution, than would any of 
Why take upon ourselves the guardianship of the Exe-] the amendments which have been the subject of such pros 
cutive? Our Constitution presupposes that every De-j tracted discussion during our present session. p 
partment of the Government will discharge the trust re-| Mr. BUCHANAN said, that, so far as he had power 
posed in it, with ability and correctness, and why should | over the amendment, it would have afforded him sincere 
“we undertake to say to the Executive, you shall not act | pleasure to accommodate the gentleman from Vermont 
freely, because we presume, in anticipation, that you will| (Mr. Marran.) That, however, was impossible, upon 
not act correctly ? the present occasion. If his proposition should prevail, 
As to the right of this House to pass resolutions re-| what would then remain of the amendment will be com- 
specting merely the general course of our foreign policy, | paratively of little value. 
Į shallsay nothing. It isa very different thing from what | ‘The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Trimare) did me 
is now attempted. To say merely, as a general rule, | no more than justice, when he stated that my amendment 
what our policy ought to be, as, that it should be pacific, | had been drawn with much care, and every expression 
neutral, still leaves to the Executive the full exercise of | had been deliberately considered. Whilst I was prepar- 
his discretion as to the circumstances and emergencies to | ing it, 1 had the declaration of Mr. Monroe continually in 
which that policy does not apply, or under which it} view ; and was determined not to introduce a single word ` 
should be departed from ; but to say what shall or shall | which might be construed, directly or indirectly, to con- 
not be done in a particular manner, is to deprive him of | flict either with its letter or its spirit. The language of 
all discretion over these subjects. In such case, no ex- j the amendment is precise, and is strictly confined to the 
ceptions can be admitted, as there may be to a general | expression of an opinion, that we ought not to become 
rule. {know it has been strenuously contended, that the | parties with the Southern Republics, to any joint decla- 
resolution now proposed is a mere abstract declaration of | ration. It studiously avoids any condemnation of the 
opinion, and unconnected with the mission. The gen-| message of Mr. Monroe. It docs not express an opinion, 
tleman from Delaware, the mover of these amendments, | that the President of the United States should not, under 
protests against their being connected with the appro- | similar circumstances, make a similar declaration -to the 
priation bill and the mission. This is an abstract opinion, | world. In such an event, however, it ought to be his 
unconnected with any particular measure! Sir, it is a | own individual declaration, upon his own responsibility. 
proposition in terms of and concerning this particular | These remarks will, } trust, be considered a sufficient ane 
mission. It declares that the appropriation for it is expe- | swer to the first part of the argument of the gentleman 
dient, which is the same as saying that the appropriation | from Maine (Mr. Spracuz.) 
bill ought to pass, subject to the proposed restrictions. | That gentleman asks, May not the Holy Alliance be 
The mission is the subject-matter of the resolution, and | upon our borders in a few months, and should we then re- 
of all the amendinents which have becn offered. 1 have | strict the Executive? I confess I consider such an event 
closely attended to the debate upon this subject, without | very improbable indeed ; but, if it should occur, of what 
any intention of taking part in it ; and I believe that every | utility could itbe to us to become parties to a joint decla- 
gentleman who has advocated the proposed amendments, | ration with any nation on earth ? In such an emergency} 
even those who have most strongly protested against | this country would take that firm and independent atti- 
their being a restraint upon the Executive, or connected | tude, which becomes its character. It would defend ite 
‘with the appropriation bill, have supported them on the į self without going abroad to seek for foreign connexions.: 
ground that they will limit, or restrict, or govern, our} But, says the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Spracd) 
Ministers at Panama. One set of gentlemen tell us that] we are assuming a prerogative over the Executive which 
‘they believe the mission to be wholly pernicious, and that | does not become us. And Has it come to this? - Will 
‘they.are in favor of the amendments, because, if they | the Representatives of the People shrink froma free de- 
cannot defeat it entirely, they would render it as feeble | claration of their opinion, because gentlemen think such 
and as-harmless as possible. If they cannot crush it, they | a declaration might be construed into a want. of confi- 
would at least press it into the dust, and this is to be done | dence in the Executive? Such an argument should ne- 
by an abstract proposition, that does not restrain the | ver be used on this floor. No gentleman -has aright: to 
Executive; or.affect the mission! Another set of gentle- | infer such a want of confidence from this or any other re- 
men wish these amendments, because they.would have | solution which the House map adopt, within its constitu- 
our Ministers divested of power, and-go to Panama merely | tional power. 
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“The gentleman from Maine admits, that this House has 


aright to make an: abstract declaration. of the general. 


- course of policy which should be pursued by this Go- 


An abstract. declaration! Sir, such an- one 


vernment, 


never will be made. ‘This House never will, never ought 


to; discuss. and decide, mere abstract. propositions. If 


they did, they would be unmindful of their duty. Mem- 
~bers.were sent hij 


to transact the business of the natien, 
and they would Wewithout justification, if they should 
spend. their time in maturing and adopting measures 
which did not bear practically upon the interests of the 
People... Shall. we, then, stand with our arms folded, and 


declare that we: will not act upon this important subject, 


< because it might imply a want of confidence in the Presi- 


+ fess to. have more. 


ý 


“dent? Ttrust not. `I have that degree of constitutional 
~gonfidence in the present Executive, which, as a Repre- 


‘sentative of the People, T ought to feel. Ido not pro- 
The. President himself has asked us 


for our opinion. We now propose to give it to him ; but, 


“in doing ‘so, we disclaim any power of instruction. . The 
“declaration. which E trust we shall make, is in accordance 
“with the established usage of this House, and will amount 


to nothing more than, an expression of its opinion. “Thus 


°far'we liave an anquestionable right to proceed. It would 


be quite as. logical for us to contend, that the President 
bas no right to express an opinion to this House, upon a 
great political question, as it has been in gentlemen to 


deny to us the right of expressing our opinion upon the 


| elaration with any. nation on earth, 


: ask the gentleman, 


present occasion. 


: 3 The argument of the gentleman from Maine destroys 


itself.. He admits we may make a general declaration, 
but:we cannot apply it to a particular case. We may lay 

‘own the premises, but we cannot draw the conclusion. 
We may declare that we ought not to unite in a joint de- 
but yet we cannot ap- 
‘ply this declaration to. the ‘Southern Republics. I would 
if the power of making a general, does 


_ Robnecessarily include that: of making a specific. declara- 
"ton of opinion? 


{Mt Senadue here explained. He said it was of little | 
. nportance to talk to'a deliberative body about its power. 


He neither admitted ner denied the power of the House 


¿to make such a general declaration.] 


Mr: By said, from the explanation, 
to convince the gentleman from Maine, 
mgto repose such implicit confidence 


he could not hope 
who seemed will- 


erof this louse to express any opinion as to the policy 
proper to be pursucd by this country. That gentleman 
would act with perfect consistency in yoting against the 
whole amendment. But how can gentlemen give sucha 
rote who admit both the power of this House, and the po- 
licy of the principles contained in the amendment ? Will 
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| this discussion, 


| pose, from a desire to economise time, 
in the Executive, | more than a week ago. ‘fo the subject he had given some 
and-yet now professed himself unwilling to admit the pow- ! 


1> 


€.) as, ‘heretofore; I have admired the clearness witk 
which he. has stated his propositions, and his happy man- 
ner of supporting them.. He thinks the retention- of the 
words now proposed to. be stricken out, might operate 
most seriously to the prejudice of this country, before the 
next session of Congress. He has intimated, it is possible 
the Holy Alliance may make some movement, in refer- 
ence to the Governments of this hemisphere, which would 
require our Executive to adopt countervailing measures ; - 
and that it would be highly improper to impose restric 
tions which might affect the safety of the country. 

Here, Mr. Ç. esked permission to read the words which 
are so exceptidnable, and supposed to limit the President: 
‘© Nor ought they (the United States) toform any alliance, 
“t offensive or defensive, or negotiate respecting such al- 
“ Hance, with all or any of the Spanish American Repub- 
‘* lics; nor ought they to become parties with them, or 
“ either of them, to any joint declaration, for the purpose 
‘* of preventing the interference of any of the European 
‘* Powers with their independence or form of Governs 
“ment, or to any compact for the purpose of. preventing 
‘* colonization upon the Continent of America.” 0? 

The whole amendment, as modified, has an immediate - 
bearing. on the intended Mission to Panama, ahd to that 
only. It alludes to certain measures of a joint character 
which might be adopted, and to which itis the duty of 
this Committee to oppose their Opinion, With this view 
of the case, he asked the gentleman from Maine to say 
how these words could, in the event of an attack upon-our 
country, which he has supposed possible, be construed in- 
to a restraint upon the President. Certainly, so far as we 
are concerned, his Constitutional sphere of operation, 


| would not, in the smallest degree, be abridged. His free- 


dom of action would then be what it now is. 

But he (Mr. C.) denied the Constitutional power of the 
Executive branch of the Government, to do, through the 
Ministers he may send to Panama, what those words seem 
to inhibit, - Should such an event occur, as the gentleman: 
supposes is possible, prudence would dictate the proprie~ 
ty of convening Congress, by proclamation; and this, ‘he 
had no doubt, would be done. À : : 

As he was up, he would state, that, at the beginning of 
it was his purpose to have submitted his_ 
as to the contemplated Mission. ‘This pur- 
he had abandoned 


views at large, 


attention; and he would now avow the conclusien to 
which he had heen conducted. Apprehensive that evils 
might ensue from the Mission, it was his intention to vote 
forthe amendment. This will afford to our constituents 
an indication of the course which we think ought to be 
pursued, relative to our Republican Sisters of the South; 
and, perhaps, admonish the Executive to be cautious, iii 


they abandon the exercise of a clear right, demanded in | giving instructions to our Ministers. At the same ‘time, it 


the present crisis, because it 
confidence in the Executive ? 


Every attempt to;change the true character of the | inconsistency. 


amendment will be vaia: The 


sy of Washington continue to prevail, or, are we now pre- 


pared to launch out and adopt new schemes which will i a want of confidence in the Executive. 
lead to entangling alliances with foreign nations? | jon. 


naturally 
we shall once abandon that policy, no human fore- 
sight can determine to what extent we shall be drawn. 
Inevery view which I can take of this subject, I hope the 
amendment, as modified, will be adopted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL then rose and said, he should not 
have troubled the Committee with a single remark on the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Vermont, 
Mr: Mattary) had it not been foran error into which 
the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Spracvx) seemed to me 
‘shave fallen. That he should have taken so incorrect a 
Mew of the question, is the more extraordinary, (said-Mr. 


secms to imply a want of! is due to candor to say, 


Í rious. 


he should be opposed to the ap- 
propriaticn, and this, toc, without involving himself in ai 
It was his wish that the Mission may, at 


( question, and the only į least, be harmless. 
question, to be decided by this House, is, Shall the poli- ! 


The whole tenor of the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. McLans) is evincive of 
This is my opin- 
He has given us cause of distrust. The course he 
has iaken in reference to the Congress at Panama; ‘since 
he accepted the invitation, has been, to me, rather myste- 
He seems to have shifted his ground on some 
points, and'to give new coloring to his reasons. To him, 
his message to this House, under the call for information, 
had been a perplexing paper. It presents many salient 
points, which, upon close approach, disappear. As hig 
ingenuity has. been taxed in the invention of arguments, 
which, to many, are quite unsatisfactory, the amendment,’ 
without any part being expunged, ought to be adopted: 

The President, in his communication to the Senate, has 
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shown a disposition to discuss, through the Ministers who 
may be sent to the Congress of Panama, the subject of 
Religion. Tsat possible. this subject will be offered for 
discussion ?. Isit one of the last on which Governments 
ought to interfere with each other. ¥f our neighbors will 
not profit by the writings of our philosophers, politicians, 
constitutions, and laws, in this particular, they will not, 
though one rose from the dead. At such movements, he 
blushed for his country ! : f 

“Much has been said, in reference to the Islands of Cu- 
ba and Porto Rico. | Of the important relation in which 
the first stands to this country, he was fully sensible. But, 
could we, without the violation of the laws of nations, say 
that this Island shall not change owners? If Spain should 
continue unwilling to recognise the independence o 
the Southern Republics, still entertaining the hope of an 
ability to reduce them to what they once were, and they 
should invade this Island, he inquired whether we would 
have aright to complain? He admitted we might remon- 
strate and protest. . This might be proper, on account of 
a certain description of property, in the Southern States ; 
but he denied that we would be justifiable in the applica- 
tion of force. I go farther, (said Mr. C.) and deny that 
Spain has not a right to cede this Island to whom she 
pleases, though such cession might be considered by us 
as incompatible to. our interests. ' 

Much had been said of the memorable pledge of Mr. 
Monroe, and its effects: The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Wester) had, in very strong and eloquent 
terms, spoken of it as having had great influence upon the 
Holy Alliance. He did not think so; nor did he believe 
jt had more than that gentleman’s interesting speech on 
the Greck question ; which, if report can be relied upon, 
was translated into several languages. 

Having said more, (said Mr. C.) than I intended, I will 
close, with the hope that the present motion to amend 
may not prevail. 

Mr. BARTLETT said, he asked the indulgence of a 
word. His purpose was to separate his vote from the 
questions which had been argued, and to put it upon the 
questions to be decided. 

Will this House (said Mr. B.) assume to give instruc- 
tions to our foreign Ministers? Will this House attempt 
‘to annex conditions to its appropriations for the support of 
Ministers ? Js the proposed amendment for such purpose ? 
May this House express its opinion in relation to our fo- 
reign policy? Is the policy indicated by the proposed 
amendment the true policy of this country ? These ques- 
tions, at this period, I do not propose to discuss. 1 will 
trespass only so_far as to state the positions J hold in rela- 
tion to them. 

Is there an individual in this House who will pretend to 
the right of instructing. Ministers, or of annexing condi- 
tions to appropriations for their support ? {will do no 
guch thing. I needed not the able arguments to which I 
have listened, to convince me of the impropricty of such 
pretence. But why have such arguments been urged 
against the proposed amendment ? Can it bear such con- 
struction? , If so, I would resist it, In my judgment, it 
cannot be forced to such purpose. Upon what are we 
acting? Upon an appropriation bill? No. Upon any 
Legislative measure binding upon the Executive? No; 
‘but upon an abstract proposition, recommended by the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, relative to the expediency 

-sof-a-certain contemplated Mission; and in whatever words 
‘Sthe-resolution may be framed,.its purport is no more or 
Ikss than that ; and when it shall have been adopted, no- 
thing more. comes of-it: no money can be touched—no 
meéasureis hastened or‘retarded by the result. True, 
there is abillreported by another Committee, making ap- 
proptiations forthe Mission-to Panama ; which bill is also 
referred: to the Committee of the Whole on the state: of 
the Union ; but that circumstance -no more- connects it 
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with this resolution, in any legal affinity, than any or every 
other bill which is or may be referred to this Committee. 
It is as independent of this resolution, as the bill provid- 
ing for the Revolutionary Officers. 

Considering, then, this resolution and amendment not 
as an instruction or condition, but as. an abstract expression 
of the opinion of the House, is it competent and proper 
for us to express opinions in relation to yr foreign policy ? 
We have been told, it is no part of our@uty, or our right; 
that it is even unconstitutional. I hold, Sir, that it is at 
all times our right—often our duty. Yet the gentleman 
from Maine (Mr. Srracce) has warned us, if we adopt 
this amendment of the gentleman from Delaware, it wall 
lead to consequences which shall produce greater changes 


f| in your Constitution, than the adoption of all the twenty 


amendments which have been offered at this session. Sir, 
if the principle contended for, by the friends of this pro- 
position, be thus fatal, that gentleman’s fears come too 
late—“‘ the deed is done”—the Constitution has long since 
been destroyed. From ’89 to the present day, the right 
now contended for has been uniformly claimed and exer- 
cised. In the first institution of the Government it was 
exercised, in a much more imposing form, too, than is now 
proposed. Then, it was not in the comparatively ineffi-. 
cient shape of a resolution, 
journals, but asa solemn answer to the President’s Ad- 
dress, passed by the House, and formally presented by 
the Whole House, with the Speaker at their head, in so- 
lemn procession. Let gentlemen who suppose this a new 
claim of power, turn to the records of former days, where 
they will find, in the answers referred to, and in resolu- 
tions, Congress have often spoken, and in language, t00, 
of no equivocal import. 
ression of opinion, imposes no obligation upon the Exe- 
cutive, and is, therefore, nugatory. I grant it has not the, 
force of an enactment ; and if it had, I would oppose it > 


other results come of it, important to our welfare and our 
character. Some gentlemen, however, have admitted 
the propriety of a general expression of opinion, as 
our foreign policy, but deny the right in any particular 
case. I do not understand, either in logic or mathe- 
matics, how a part is greater than the whole—how we 
have a right to speak of all the nations of the earth, 
but not of any one of them. But, if gentlemen, who ate 
tempt this distinction, 
nals, from the organization of the Government, they. will 
find enough of opinions partaking quite as much of indi- 
viduality as the present. They will find the House say- 
ing what particular acts ought to be done by France, be- 
fore a Minister should he sent at all. 
from Virginia, (Mr. Axcuer) who now encounters such 
Constitutional difficulties, will find his own name record- 
ed in the affirmative, with the name of every other mem- 
ber of the. House, save one, upon a resolution expressing 
the opinion of the House, upon a question of its relations 
with certain Governments of South America—a question, 
too, entirely within the Executive power, and Executive 
discretion. And yet is such opinion nugatory, because it 
has no force of a legal enactment ? No. Whatever forms 
our Government may possess, it is a Government of opin- 
ion. Tt rests on the opinion of the People, and if not sus- 
tained by it, it exists nota day. It may be, then, the duty 
of this House, as the Representatives ofthe People, te 
sustain the Executive, by the opinion of the People ; and 
if they misrepresent that opinion, the People themselves 
will reverse it, a 
As I have no purpose of going into aset argument; up- 
on any of these topics, upon the position which I take, 
that the proposed amendment is an abstract expression of 
opinion only, and that itis the right, and may be the duty 
of the House, at times, to express its opinion on such sub- 
jects, the question recurs to us : Js this a proper time, a 
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But, say gentlemen, such ex- i 


merely entered upon yonr E 


and yet, even if entirely disregarded by the Executive, 


toal ` 


will open any volume of our Jour- : 


And the gentleman ` 


“went 20; 1896.) 


| proper occasion, to exercise that right? To me it seems 
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the very time; the very occasion, that.demands of us to 
‘discharge that daty: E is due, in-courtesy, to the Exe- 
cutive ; it is-due to.the People of this country ; itis due 
to oir own character. = ~ ee 

“Phe Executive has no other, it can have no. other, inter- 
est, than so to administer the Government, as to deserve 


to the nations of South America—to the world ; it is due 


should extend no further than our own preservation and 
interest demand it) The gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
Senseve) has said, that, while Ministers are absent, the 
Holy Alliance may mike a movement against all free 
Governments, and will we not then authorize those Mi 
nisters to. join the South American Republics against 
Holy Alliance? No. Whatever movements circumst 
ces may.demand of us to make, TF will reserve for us here 


and receive the approbation of the nation. And while | to determine. If the Holy Alliance attempt to destroy 
this 15, by all, admitted to be a great and important mea-| all frec Governments, instead, on our part, of undertak. 


sure, if the course indicated by the Government is in ac- 
cordance with the views of the People, why should we 


ing to sustain all free Governments, our energies will be 
concentrated to defend and sustain one freé Government, 


withhold our approbation? If the sense of the commu- | And so far as doing that may make it our interest to aid 
nity is adverse, it would be unjust, ungenerous, to keep | others, just so far we go, and no farther, ‘The enthusi- 


astibbors silence onthe subject, till they were too far 


V eoimitted to retrieve the error. 


It ig due to. the People of this country. While nearly 


| half of ali the States in the Confederacy have doubted the 
policy of this:measure, it would beidle to say it is receiv- 


ed with universal approbation. The objections which are 


| urged against it have been founded upon the supposed 


dinger of departing from the policy which this amend; 
ment declares ought stillto be pursued. If such departure 
e intended, ‘of which T have no belief, then let it no lon- 


„ger be matter of argttment. or conjecture, but say so. For 


myself, { anticipate neither the good or evil that have been 


“predicted. No great results ought to be expected. What- 
. ever pretence may be set up, that the measure is hailed | to have felt the force of the eloquent appeal made to us 


with acclamation, and that the cry every where is, “ go to 


| 


asm of romance has too much abated, to talk, at this day, 
of the friendship’ of nations. ‘The affectionate embraces 
sof the Emperors Alexander and Napoleon, at Tilsit, were 
well characterized by a distinguished female, as the frail 
vows ot love, ` i 
66 aieea sweet, but not permanenit, . : 

“Which bore but the perfume and suppliance of a moment? “7 

Upon its interests is this Government to; exhibit “its 
kindness to other nations by acts not words...” ‘This is its 
friendship. -So did France in our Revolution... I speak 
not of the gallant individuals who came to our aid... But 
the nation could best serve its own cause: by sustaining 
ours; and so far they embarked. Sir, it is impossible not 


j yesterday, in which we were urged to. statesman-like 


Panama,” we may mistake. Ihave heretofore witnessed | views of this subject, to bring ourselves up to the times. 


something of tire artificial excitement of popular fecling, | Of statesmen, more than this is required : we are not. to 


dice On this matter is not unanimous. 


and something of the effect of its reaction. The publie | listen only to the acclamations of applause, which may 
A large portion of | temporarily accompany uncalculating declarations ‘of 


the country, while they indulge all generous sympathies! chivalry. We are. not to content ourselves with decla- 


: for the South: American Governments, with their most ar- 
dent hopes have fears “also... Whatever. dangers, then, 

may be apprehended, from ‘political’ connexions and en- | larations, will be demanded. 
tangling alliances, let us-at once'say, it is not our purposé | phesy—no spirit of divination—to say, that these 
; to encounter thêm; thus quiet alarn wherever it-may ex-| Governments of South America are destined, herea 
Bt and bring the nation, with óne voice, to sustain the Ad- 


ministration. 


| 


rations merely for the day. We are to look beyond the 
present to future time, when acts—deeds—and not dac» 
It requires no gift of pro- 


to give us more trouble than #ll the rest'of the nations: of 
the earth. Their proximity is one of the.sources of our 


~ This course is due to the Governments of South Ameri- | danger. We talk of them as Republics... It is possible 


ca—to the work]—~to our own character. 


It cannot be} that, some half century hence, there may be Governe 


concealed, it should not be denied, that those Govern- | ments among them deserving that character; but there 
ments, from some cause, do expect of us what, I hesitate! is more probability that the moment external pressure is 


Hot to say, we shall never perform. 


0 Is there here an indi- | removed, whatever of Governments they now have, will 
| vidual that is ready to involve this country in war, for the | become the victims, in succession, of anarchy and despo- 
. benefit of any one of those Republics, so called ? Not one. | tism. If ours were to be made a company concern, it 
| Why, then, encourage them with such delusion? Is this} would become us to use caution in the selection of part- 
, the manliness and magnanimity to which we are exhorted ? | ners in business. 
Isit honesty? Why hold language, that we intend to sus- 
y tain them at all hazards, and, when comes the tug of war, | the policy of Washington. 
‘abandon all our declarations, leave them to their fate, and guments in support of it are strengthened, and, not.ob-. 
; bring upon ourselves the deserved reproach of a Govern-  yiated, by the coming into existence of. our Southern 
; Ment of words—a mere logecracy? We will be most pro- | neighbors. From this circumstance, and: that of: their . 
| digal of our sympathies when nothing else is required : claiming to maiitain ‘similar forms of Government, we . 
_ in the day of trial, we will take none of the scars. If in| have stronger temptations ‘to leave our own to stand on 
e this Tam mistaken, and wedo really intend to take the | foreign ground.” It was against such dangers he warned 
| brunt of the battle,” it becomes us to say so, and vote | us. it nceded no argument from. Washington to prevent 
| against this amendment: otherwise, we should vote for | our forming alliances with the Dey of Algiers or thé Cham 
i, With the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. WEB- | of Tartary. It was to. guard against cases like the pre- 
| Ster) I hold, that nations, when they speak, should mean | sent, where plausible pretences ‘should exist, that Wash. 


This policy, too, is holden sacred by this country, as 
To me it seems that the ar- 


something. And the time must come, will come, when | ington dying gave us his admonition.” Not only was such 
the arts of diplomacy shall be held in the same contempt | his policy-—it has beén that of every administration to the 
asall the other little tricks of fraud and chicanery, bor-| present time; and itis the policy of the present Chief 


rowed from jockies and knaves.. That nation which’ will 
do justice, and demands only justice, may fearlessly say 
s, and need say no more. - : : 

If we have the right, and are properly called upon to 


express an opinion, is the policy indicated by the amend- 


: 
4 
; 


ment the true policy to be pursued by this country %.- In 


Magistrate. It was most eloquently illustrated in an ad- 
dress delivered five years since, in this hall. “America,” 
said ‘he, ‘is the well-wisher to the freedom and inde- 


` 


* pendence of all. She is the champion only ofher own? . 


It is the game, in my belief, insisted upon in the late még- 
sage. It is the same assumed in the. able report of the 


My judgment, it is sound in principle: Our country is| Committee of Foreign Affairs. Why, then, will we not 


the object of our care, and our interference with. others | at once 
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give to it our sanction by an unanimous vote? F 


é 


iny unwilling to reject this proposition, and to go from 
this House to be told, a! or.any future time, that we 
¿ had abandoned the Washingtonian policy and adopted 
“another, by what name T know not. y 
~ Discliming, then, as T do, any pretence of right to in- 
struct or control the Executive, or tv annex any condi- 
tions to our appropriation, but claiming for the House 
_the right of expressing its opinion in relation to our fo- 
reign policy, and believing this to be a proper time for 
: pression of opinion, and the policy indicated by 
the proposition before us to be the true policy of the Go- 
~ vernment, T shall vote for it. : It has, of late, become, in 
“my opinion, somewhat too fashionable for gentlemen to 
“claim and disclaim respecting their motives of action. A 
ceremony surely ‘more honored in the breach than the 
“observance.” For myself, I have no apprehension on this 
subject. And while gentlemen have, in succession, told 
us they were for Jackson, for Crawford—for Paul or 
Apollos—I hope it can never, for a moment, be suppos- 
ed, that any member, in great questidns affecting the in- 
terests of his country, can ever be influenced by consid- 
erations of private antipathies or personal attachments, or 
that he will hesitate to express frankly and fairly bis own 
Opinion. i 
Mr. COOK said, at the present stage of the discussion, 
he would not attempt to enter at large upon it. Indeed, 
wcre it not for some of the remarks made by the gentle- 
män from Ohio, (Mr. Camrnetr) he should have adhered 
-to the determination he had formed, of abstaining entirely 
“from all participation in it. But that gentleman had ad- 
vanced doctrine so inconsistent, as he conceived, with 
the law of nations, and with the rights of this country to 
protect and defend itself against foreign aggression, and 
such, too, as might everitually lead to the subversion of 
its liberties, that, as a citizen and Uepresentative of the 
West, as well asa Representative of the Nation, he felt it 
to be his duty to protest against it, and briefly to assign 
his reasons for so doing. ‘The motion, said Mr. C. now 
. pending, is to strike from the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucnanan) and 
adopted by the gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. M‘Lanx) 
that part which proposes to prohibit our Ministers to be 
sent to Panama froin becoming parties with the Ministers 
at the South American Governments, or any of them, 
toany “joint declaration, for the purpose of preventing 
“the interference of any of the Europcan Powers with 
tthe «independence or form of Government” of the 
southern, Republics, or to any compact, “ for the pur- 
epose of preventing colonization upon the continents of 
‘America.’ In opposing the motion to strike these 
~cladses from the amendment, the gentleman from Ohio 
has laid down the broad ‘principle, that this Government 
has ‘no right. to interfere in this matter, not even ‘to 
te prevent France from subjuguting and colonizing the 


“Republic of Mexico.” A principle which would equal-| to which those Powers had an undisputed claim. 
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vent their union; They are under no obligation to. wait 
for the union ‘to be consummated, and the danger they 
suspect to be realized, before they take any step to guard 
against it—for then it might be too late. But this princi. 
ple of self-preservation applies. with ten-fold more force 
when a powerful and ambitious nation shall attempt by 
conquest to subjugate a nation bordering on a third. That 
the object and design of such subjugation is to acquire q 
strength and power, and eventually to subjugate or give 
law to the third, becomes next to certain. And the na- 
tion thus exposed to the consequential danger that may ` 
result from such conquest, has not only the right, but, if | 
it be able, it becomes its imperative duty to prevent it. 
And the sovereign authority of the nation about to be put 
in jeopardy has no moral power to withhold its interfe- 
rence: for the guardians of a nation’s rights and I:ber- 
ties have no right to restrain either the moral or physical 
power of such nation so asto prevent it from guarding 
against its own destruction. 

A sound discretion, it is true, must, and ought always : 
to be exercised in such cases. War is a great evil, and | 
should, if possible, ‘be avoided ; but even such an evil 
should not be avoided at the expense of a nation’s liber- - 
ty. ltisan evil which this country has shown it is not . 
prepared to avoid, at so great an expense. In the exer- « 
cise of the discretion referred to, the circumstances under » 
which the menacing nation is placed, should always be 
taken into view. If those circumstances clearly indicate 
an unfriendly design towards the third or neutral nation, 
delay on the part of the sovereign authority of such third `; 
or neutral nation in making resistance, is not only unwise, ` 
but criminal. With these principles before us, clearly: 
prescribed in every code of international law, and as . 
clearly sanctioned by every nation that has gone before 
us, what should be our course, were France or any other © 
great Power of Europe to attempt to subjugate, and | 
plant its power either in Mexico, or on the Island of Cu- 
ba, or Porto Rico? The circumstances under which . 
they are placed, in relation to this country, I say, would ` 
render it criminal in the constituted authorities in this : 
country, to stand by with folded arms, and acquiesce in 
What are those circumstances ? AS 
far back as 1823, when this Government was negotiating 
with Russia in relation to the Northwest coast, the prin- 
ciple had been assumed by this Government, ‘as one in - 
which we have a deep interest—that the. American con- 
tinents, by their free and independent condition, were ` 
no longer to be considered as subjects for future coloni- 
zation by the Powers of Europe. .A principle not so _ 
broad, however, as had been supposed by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Rives ;) but it was laid down as 
a principle applicable to those portions of the two conti- 
nents which had disenthralled themselves from colonial 
shackles, and was not intended to apply to those portions 
This 


ly prevent us from interfering to prevent the great Pow- ; principle had been assumed on the ground that we had a 


ers.of Europe from conquering and colonizing Cuba and 
Porto Rico. Against this doctrine, Mr. C. said, it was 
that he rose to protest. With nations, as well as indivi- 


4 


right to oppose the establishment, on our own borders, and 
in our neighborhood, of a Power dangerous to our own lib- 
erties ; and on the ground that, by the independent con- 


duals, self-defence was the first law of nature, and he would | dition of the Southern Republics, the United States en- 
also say, was well settled to be a first principle of the law | joyed the right of commercial intercourse: with them, and 


‘of nations. In the application. of this principle, Mr. C. 
“gai, it had. never, been denied by any nation, that, even 


that the attempt to establish a system of colonization over 
them, would be to usurp, to the exclusion of the United 
States, a commercial intercourse which was the common 
The Government of Russia acquiesced 


ie LAD the object, other. nations have a | brace Cuba and Porto Rico, they. have been. sanctioned 
Ne BPeae pr ciple. he had aid down, to pre- | and entirely acquiesced in by the then greatest, Powers 
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of Europe—Russia, England, and France. The views; try. Butif there should be any attempt to subjugate, by 
of the Russian Government have been communicated to | force or seduction, any of the new-born Republics of the 
asin the letter of Count Nesselrode to Mr. Middicton ; : South, a solemn declaration of each, that it would adhere 
and those of the French Cabinet have been shown by the | to its integ rity, and resist every such attempt, might not 
letter from Mr. Brown, our Minister to Paris, to Mr. Clay. | be entirely useless. f 
itis also known that the British Government acquiesces ; With reference to the decleration, that it is proposed 
in the same doctrine. to consider—for the President does not present it other- 
These, then, are the circumstances under which either | Wise than as a subject for deliberation—he says, ‘ with 
of those Powers would be placed, were they toattempt | “respect to the obtrusive interference from ubroad, if its 
to subjugate any of the Governments of the South, or to | “ future character may be inferred from that which has 
seize upon Cuba or Porto Rico. And, should any such ie been, and perhaps still is, excreised in more than one 
attempt be made under these circumstances, would we į “ of the new States, a joint declaration of its character, 
even be allowed to doubt that it was with views unfriend- ; “f and exposure of it to the world, maybe, probably, all 
lytous? Could it be regarded in any other light than | “ that the occasion would require.” The object of such 
an attempt at dangerous aggrandizement, such as to ena- ia declaration, evidently, is not to form any compact or 
| ble them to give law tous? Could it be regarded in! alliance with those Powers by which our neutral relations 
» any other light than as manifesting a most deadly hatred | can be changed, but is merely the exposure of the cha- 
| of free institutions, and a fixed determination to arrest į racter of any interference that may be attempted in the 
|. their further progress, if not finally to destroy them ? And | domestic aflairs of those Governments by the European 
would not such attempt justify us, not only in speaking | Powers. Such, for example, as the proposition made by 
in decided language, but in taking decided measures to jone of the monarchies of Europe to one of the Repub- 
< prevent it? He thought the People of the West, and the i lics of the South, to guaranty its independence if it 
People of the Nation, would say—yes. But it has been; would assume a Kingly Guvernment—a proposition that, 
ssid there is no danger that any such attempt will be ` however seductive in its character, was promptly reject. 
“made. If that be true, he would ask, where was the ne- red. Such a declaration, exposing the character of such 
tessity of saying any thing about it in the resolution be- ` interference, although it might do no great good, cer- 
fore us? Sir, said he, the resolution itself implies that , tainly could do no harm. But, whether the United States 
_ there is danger, and it is because of this danger that gen- | should, or not, be parties to such a declaration, may, in 
tlemen are afraid our neutrality may be violated by en-' the language of the President, “ justly form a part of the 
ering into unwise alliances, and unwise joint declarations ; deliberation.” 
to avert it. He was opposed, he said, tothe whole; And whether they shall, or not, I, for one, am dispos» 
< ämendment, a part of which it was the object of the mo- jed to submit to our Ministers, under their instructions 
$ tion now pending to strike out. He was opposed to it, | from the Executive, whose situation will enable him to 
È because he conceived it to be a most dangerous interfe- | survey the whole ground, and to decide, under the state 
fence on the part of the House with the treaty-making | of things existing at the time, more correctly than we 
power—an interference which he conceived more impor- i now can. And his decision, when made, will draw after 
~ fant in its tendency than the mission to Panama could be. | it the same responsibility that attaches to his other official 
f But he was particularly opposed to that part of it which facts. Ina word, said Mr. C. Lam disposed to leave this 
. Was proposed to be stricken out. He was opposed to it, | whole matter under the constitutional control of the Ex- 
~ not alone on the score of the manner in which it was pre- | ecutive, and leave him subject to that responsibility which 
` sented, but upon principle. This Government had taken | the Constitution imposes upon him. To place it on any 
its stand several years ago, in relation to the policy it in- | other ground, is to subvert the Constitution, and to throw 
f tended to pursue towards the South American Repub- | on this House a responsibility which it ought not to bear. 
lies. That policy had met the approbation, not only of | What course this Government should take in relation to 
the People of the United States, but of three of the great | matters that may arise in future, and which this House 
Powers of Europe; and that policy he was not willing i cannot foresee, isa question that, for one, I am not pre~- 
to abandon. And if we send Ministers to Panama, he i pared to decide. Movements may be making by the Al- 
was not for sending them so much hampered as to be un- ! lied Powers of Europe, of which we and the Executive 
able to discuss and fully consult on any proposition that | may both be ignorant. But the probability is, that the 
į May be submitted to carry that policy into full effect. : Executive, in due season, will be informed of all that is 
), Whilst he said this, however, he was free to declare, that | passing, anc, wher informed, the Constitution supposes 
F. he was not in favor of forming alliances with any Power ; that he, as the Representative of the People of the Unit- 
) Whatever. Such, he said, was not the object of the Pre- i ed States, for this purpose, will adopt such course as is 
sident, Any one who would read his message with com- ; best calculated to promote their interests. To suppose. 
mon attention, and common candor, he thought, would | otherwise, is at once to pronounce the failure of the Con- 
admit that such was not his object. In speaking of the | stitution, in this particular, to answer the purposes for 
subject of European colonization, and the means of re- | which it was intended. 
sisting interference from abroad with the domestic con- ; But, said Mr. C., I have travelled beyond the purpose 
cerns of the American Governments, which is “ offered į {had in view in rising. I rose to protest against the doc- 
as a matter for consultation at the Congress merely,” he i trine advanced by the gentleman from Ohio. I think f 
says, “should it be deemed advisable to contract any | have shown, that, if France, under any circumstances, or 
“conventional engagement on this topic, our views would ; any other great Power of Europe, were to attempt to 
“extend no further than to a mutual pledge of the pat ‘ies | colonize Mexico, Cuba, or Porto Rico, and thereby so to 
“to the compact to maintain the principle in application i increase her power on her borders, as to jeopardize our 
“to its own territory, and to permit no colonial lodge- | safety, we would have aright to resist it. Sir, the Peo.’ 
' “ments or establishment of European jurisdiction up- | ple of the West, in relation to whose commerce these po- 
“onits own soil.” From this view of the President, it | sitions stand, as their gates do to their very door yards, 
must be obvious, that no design is entertained to enter | never would consent to stand indifferent spectators of 
mto.any compact by which this Government will be! such a movement. The gentleman’s constituents would 
pledged or bound, or could in any degree be required to! not--nay, when the danger shall impend—when it shall 
uterfere jn: resisting such encroachment upon the terri- | be found lowering over us, the gentleman himself will 
tory of any Government except our own—a pledge that | not, stand by, and look on with indifference. When the 
T grant is not required for the defence of our own coun- | gigantic Power of France shall be attempted to be set- 
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7s, and with hostile designs 
done without just reason for 
“the People of the West. will 
storm, and manfully defend their 
—they will not wait for the blow 
h. they may see levelled at them, but, 
gallantry which belongs to them, will, 
v and one mind, rise to avert it. The Mis- 
heir natural highway to tle ccean. The God 
has given it to. them ; and they will not consent 
t so situated as at any moment to be closed up 
ainst them. They would be recreant to themselves, 
; T recteant to the cause of their independence, were 
> they to do so, I say to the gentleman from Ohio, there- 
fore, that bis doctrine will not be subscribed to by the 
People of the West. I believe it will be subscribed to 
by the People of no portion of this Union. 
Mr. C. said, there was one other topic which had been 
connected with this debate, on which, whilst he was up, 
he would say one word. «Phe gentleman from Delaware 
(Mr. Meran) had said that it had been remarked, in this 
debate, that those who voted for the present Chief. Ma- 
gistrate, and had brouglit him into power, must necessa- 
rily vote for all his measures, and sustain his Administra- 
tion. The gentleman did not tell us who it was that ex- 
pressed this sentiment, and, as Mr. C. did not hear it, he 
could not imagine who it was. But, if there be any one 
on this floor who entertains such slavish opinions, he does 
t belong to my school. When I voted for the present 
xecttive, I did itin the discharge of a duty imposed 
. upon me by the Constitution. When I gave my vote, 
that duty was performed, and I then felt, and still feel, 
‘free to oppose or support any measure, as E should do, 
the People had made a choice for themselves. The 
Han who shall consider himself as standing on any other 
ground in this House, is not a free man—he is no longer 
“fit to ‘represent freemen. Nor, said Mr. C., will I ever 
follow some examples that have been set, by declaring 
for whom l will vote, in the next Presidential Election. 
Asa private citizen, J hold it to be my right to choose 
freely, when the time to make a choice shall arrive—as 
a public man, I hold it to be my duty so to remain. 
And Iwill not, in either capacity, thus early close the 
door aguinst inquiry. I wiil remain, on that subject, a 
free man, as well as on all others, until it shall be my. 
duty to bind myself. Whilst Y thus freely express my own 
selitiments, however, T do not wish to be considered as 
casting any reflection on others who have chosen, or may 
“choose, to take a diferent course. In-politics, as well as 
, -¥éligion, E am a friend to toleration ; but I still claim the 
right of drawing the distinction between toleration and 
approbation. a 

Mr. CAMPBELL then said, it was with great reluc- 

tance he again trespassed upon the patience of the Com- 
mittee. It would ill become me io do so, (said Mr. C.) 
chad not the very few remarks I have already made on 
thé question now pending, induced the gentleman from 
Winvis (Mr. Coux) to make a speech. He has alluded 

to opposition to, and want of confidence in, the Presi- 
dant; as well as: to adherence, and disclaims being influ- 
‘enced by ‘any other.than honést motives. his declara- 
tion it is charitable to believe. We have heard much of 
‘organized and factious opposition. Many of the papers 
“which. go from, and are received at, this place, allude to 
‘sucha state of things: If reliance is to be placed on these 
: ome inight suppose the ‘ Opposition” is.as.com- 


ed he should support. From this purpose he was not 
yet diverted. ‘Such was his.cow7'se during the incumben. 
cy of his predecessor. If there bea party in Congress, 
as charged, opposing, for the sake of opposition, cor in- 
fluenced by any other unworthy motive, he was. not a 
member of it. Hf the question, growing out of the Mis- 
sion to Panama, isto be the test of parties, it is. quite 
evident those who think it inexpedient are net well or- 
ganized. They appear to act without a leader or con- 
cert; their mancuvering is truly militia. Some days since, 
he thought there was ground. for complaint. : Pending a 
resolution, whose object was a call on the Exccuitive for 
information, a gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Triniz) 
had said it seemed as if there were a spirit of opposition, 
he would not say organized opposition, as there were so 
many calls.. To declarations of this description, it is just 
as correct to speak of an Administration party, who are 
determined to go for the “whole,” right or wrong. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Coox) has alluded to 
my want of confidence in the Chief Magistrate. If the 
absence of this virtue, which some possess in a large de- 
gree, be a crime, guilt rests upon me. . Every act of his, 
in reference to this mission, is, with him, calculated to 
produce distrust, and a belief that he possesses not those 
qualifications which fit a man for presiding over the-des- 
tinies of this country. Although he may be erudite, and 
profoundly versed in the laws of nations and diplomacy, 
if he lack good practical intelligence, he lacks what isin- 
dispensable. His habits have been those of the untiring 
student, and books his companions. A. knowledge. of 
man is not to be acquired.in the closet. ‘To become well 
acquainted with the human character, with the.motives 
and springs resulting in action, we must mingle with the 
world, and read the great volume of our nature. To do 
this he has had but little inclination. In support of the 
character I have drawn, were it proper, 1 could give 
proofs which to me are convincing, though to his admir- 
evs they might not be satisfactory. Ba 

This gentleman has his advocates as well as opponents ; 
as well in as out of this House. Shortly after his annual 
communication appeared, gentlemen who read the En: 
quirer need not be informed with what zeal and ability 
the Editor attacked many of his projects. ‘These attacks 
seemed to render defence necessary.. It cannot be. forgot- 
ten that one ofthis ablest newspaper supporters was “Corn- 
planter,” whose labors appeared shortly after in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. I think. 1 know. ‘‘Corn-planter.” 
If I be not much mistaken, I could guess his name at two 
trials. He shoots a good. gun, aims well, and-his piece, 


ed to the able Editor of Richmond, he must at least have 
convineed him, if the President did-sin, in recommending 
so many exceptionable subjects to Congress, le sinnéd 
by precedent. : : 

The gentleman from Hlinois (Mr. Coox) has charged: me 
with entertaining notions of international law -wholly un- 
supported by reason, and incompatible with the interests 
of the West. When replying to the ‘gentleman’ from 
Maine, (Mr. SexacvE) he meant to be understood as 
saying we had no right to interfere in the contest be- 
tween Spain and her Colonies, in reference tothe islands 
of Cuba and Porto. Rico; and that, if these were ‘the 
only points, as now seemed to be the case, which they 
wouid assai, their right to transfer forces thither, was 
indubitable ; or, if Spain chooses to cede -those Islands 
to France, although we might supposé ourselves injur- 
ed, we are without remedy. He was as much alive to 


f sworn together. 


rt ee entertain ie ee tere tn ae yt nn center eevee 


he commencement of the present Administration, the interests of the W 5 Y 
AAEE CANMEnEE N i, THE $ 010) i estern Country as any gentleman 
Aa iii j though, the President. had not his.vote‘at| and would be unhappy to see a poweria nation in 
“his: elev d 


ioni, it Was his “imtention to support all his mea- ‘possession .of a point trom which ‘our. commerce «might 
which he: be j 


lieved the Sood of the-country requir-| be greatly- annoyed. If the state of facts justified the 


SE "In allusiontea simila r expression of Cornplanter. 


| 


seldom misses fire.* If he-has not successfully respond. ‘ 
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belief that our safety and existence were in danger, we 
might remonstrate, and even resist, by force, such occu- 
ney. 
Pi A our interest that the Island of Cuba should be 
owned by a weak nation, or remain a Colony. Its weak- 
ness would suit our convenience ; but, he asked, does it 
follow that we are justifiable in resisting, by arms, a 
change of its condition ? Certainly not, unless in confor- 
mity with the principle of self-defence, the first law of 
nature. When the dangers exist, which the gentleman 
now seems to imagine are even at our doors, his rule of 
action and my own will not be found materially different. 
When the interests of this country are, by the Holy Al- 
lance, or any other Power, so essentially disturbed as to 
require a resort to arms, with him he agreed the citizens 
of the West will not be found deficient in patriotism. 
| That courage which nerved the arm, and prompted to 
deeds of ‘* noble achievement ° in the late war, will de- 
mand action, f 
When what is called the Holy. Aliance was instituted 
by some of the most powerful nations of Europe, to sus- 
tain the “divine right” of Kings, by repressing every 
effort «hich might be made in developing and fostering 
the rights of. man, it cannot be forgotten what was the 
indignation of every patriot. So odious was it in this 
country, that it was every where execrated and de- 
; nounced. Now, it may be asked, what is the object of 
<“ the Congress to be held at Panama? Is not the inference 
strong that it is to operate as a countervailing body ? Mr. 
‘Canas speaks of the European ‘Continental System,” 
and that America should form a system for itself, and as- 
semble, by its Representatives in Cortes, whenever cir- 
cumstances might require ; and Mr. Salazar indicates a 
“ogeeret eventual alliance.” 
-Southern Republics ought not to form amon 


“Spain or any other assailing Power. Their condition is 
very similar, They were ail Colonies, speaking the same 
language, and subject to the same power. ‘Their strug- 
gles for emancipation have been produced by the same 
causes. ‘Their enemy has been the same, 

` and sufferings have been crowned by the 

:sults—as Spain still refuses to recognise their Indepen- 
dence, and flatters herself that their future reduction is 
certain, the acquisition of strength, by a Confederacy, is 
their undoubted right. In making this acknowledgment, 
he now 
ty. We could gain nothing, and might put much at ha- 
zard. In strengthening them, we should weaken our- 
' selves. Should the Holy Alliance make any movement in 
reference to this Continent, affording satisfactory proof 
that the very annihilation of Republicanism, or Represen- 


duty to adopt any measure in conjunction with 
boring Republics, which prudence might dictate, in de- 
fence of the rights of man. Until the emergency hap- 
pens, which may be viewed as very improbable, we should 
stand aloof. 
If, Mr. Chairman, it were not the case that we can ac- 
complish, through Ministers, 
‘object which is common and fit to be accomplished, a 
' Mission to Panama would be to me more tolerable. We} 
have, at this time, diplomatic connexions with the most of 
the new Republics. ‘Three treaties have been negotiated 
on unexceptionable principles. Our policy in relation to 
them has been dictated by prudence, and, so fur, has re- 
sulted in mutual good will and advantage. 

_Itseems to me the circumstances attending our invita- 
Hon to send Ministers to Panama discloses, on our part, a 
Want of delicacy. For so distinguished a favor, we have 

been too eager, and do not, asis my most deliberate opi- 
nion, know what they are todo. In one part of the Pre- 
sident’s message we are informed our agents will merely 


and their toils i ¢ indifference.” 
ie : 
same happy re- } indeterminate. E, 


‘ contest, he could not 
and ever would protest against our becoming a par- : obtain a cession of Cuba, as we did of Louisiana,we would 
! not be entirely indiiferent, 
i wage war? 


4 f Rep act, and wholly indefensibie. 
tative Government, was their object, then it would be our: 


our neigb- i 
i from Winois (Mr. Coox) whethe 


in the ordinary way, every | under a vertical sun ? 


tating such a course would be 


‘consult—in another, consult and negotiate—and so says the 


report of the Committee of Foreign Affairs. To merely 
take counsel together, to deliberate, to interchange ideas 
cn the topics introduced for discussion, would at least 
seem innocent. But who; in his sober senses, can be- 
lieve this Congress is to be merely consultative, so far as 
we are concerned? To negotiate, will doubtless forma 
part of their duties. It is the character of the negotiation 
that he feared. But, say gentlemen, a treaty formed at 
Panama would not be binding without the approval of the 
President and Senate. This is granted. Woud not, 
however, its rejection, particularly if made in pursuance 
of instructions, excite jealousy in the other comraciing 
party? This would, he had no doubt, be most unfor 
nately the case, and the charge of infidelity to, and diave- 
gard of, our promises, be fixed upon us. 

We have, said Mr. C., been informed by the President, 
our neutral character shall be maintained ; and that a 
compromitment of it is neither expected nor desired by 
the gentlemen giving us the invitation. To me, there is 
a paradox in this affair. These Ministers, in plain terms; 
point out what is to be done—the questions to be settled 
—some of which we cannot discuss without a forfeiture 
of our neutral rights ; and yet, in the next sentence, they’ 
say our relations will not be changed. This is most strik- 
ingly the case in the letter of Mr. Obregon. J ask gen- 
tlemen who are versed in the mysteries of this novel pro~ 
ject, to aid my understanding. ' 


| Much, Sir, has been said of Mr. Monroc’s memorable 


pledge, and our determination not to witness, with in- 


| difference, an interference of any Euro ean Power, ex- 
I ? 


| 


It is far from me to say the i spoke yesterday, (Mr. 
f themselves | ly denominated it 
an alliance or combination for their own defence against i claration ; but which some think 


cept Spain, with the independence of Spanish America. 
As for the pledge, the gentleman from Maryland, who 
Wonrnincron) has very proper- 
a mere brutum fulmen—an empty de- 
tull of meaning aud ef- 
fect. It ought to be a matter of much regret that any 
of our Ministers should feel authorized to urge it as an ar- 
gument, in negotiating a treaty. This, we are informed, 
has been done. Gentlemen frequently recur to the term 
What do they mean by it? Itis very 
by this expression, we are to under- 


! stand concern, dissatisfaction, discontent, he had but lit- 
‘tle to say. 


¥. But if, on the other hand, they mean a fight. 
ing “indifference ”—a determination to court the bloody 
concur with them. If France should 


But could we legitimately 
Could we be justified before the world, in 
seizing upon that Island ourselves, and preventing the 
Possession of France? This would seem to hima rash 
The consequence would 
be hostilities with two nations. Should such an unhappy 
state of affairs take place, he would ask the gentleman 
our countrymen of the 
West, brave and adveniurous as tl y are, and much as 
they might desire to sce our Southern commerce pros- 
per, could be easily persuaded to buckle on their knap- 
sacks, and shoulder their Nes, tofight battles in Cuba, 


Again: If Bugland and Colombia should become hos. 
tile tu each other, which is a possible event, why should 
we interfere or take part in the contest? The policy dic- 
jastly reprehensible.” The 
duty which we owe to our country demands that we be 
mere lookers-on, until we have just cause to be concerned 


for our own safety, and then decide according to circum. 
stances. 


Gentlemen seem quite transported with love for the 
new Republics, and think they will always be amiable 
and peaceful. Let them, however, recollect that this 
passion, delightful as it is, is often indiscreet, and. does 
many foolish things. This, the lover, it is true, may not 
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know... He may he too. blind to detect his own weak-| seLL) who-has just taken his seat. When the honorable 
ness, or to see that he'is the object of merriment. That| gentleman was up, a short’ time ago, I understood him, in 
gentlemen may not entirely overlook the fact, that even | allusion to the remarks in the message, on the subject of 
Republics have been’ quarrelsome, and fought for glory, | religion, to say, that these remarks alone would, with 
they are admonished to consult history, the faithful pages | him, bé a sufficient reason for not voting in favor of the 
of which will show that they have been aggressors. `` mission. . Aan 
= Sir, much:has been said by the President and others of | ` [Mr. CAMPBELL explained, that he did not mean to 
“sympathy.” Even to-day, the gentleman from Pennsyl-| say that the introduction of religion, as one of the.sub- 
vania- (Mr. Marxiry) has made thisa topic of his speech. | jects of the mission, was his reason for voting against it. 
He has been so obliging to our sister Republics—for ‘so | He had other and sufficient reasons ; but, if he had no 
we may most properly call them—as tp place this coun- | other objection to the mission, this alone would lead him 
‘try ina relation of a parent giving them fatherly advice, | to oppose it.] 
and other tokens of regard. They have translations of} Mr. EVERETT resumed. I did not-intend, sir, to 
the works of our ablest philosophers and politicians. They | misstate my friend from Ohio. I understood him as he 
` study our Constitution and Laws; their Envoys here will | has explained himself : that the manner in which religion 
gain useful intelligence ; through ours, in their countries, | is alluded to in the message, as one of the considerations 
much will be imparted. As for our sympathy, they need | connected with the mission, is, with him, a great objec- 
it not. From the manner in which the term has been | tion to it. It is this objection which I wish to remove ; 
used, it seems to imply an odious inequality, and savors| and which I think I can do fully. The doctrines of the 
rather too much of commiseration, or pity, which they | message, (both that sent to this House and that sent to 
neither neéd nor desire. Their progress in the science | the Senate, with the nomination of the Ministers,) on the 
of politics has been rapid, and, I doubt not, they have | subject of religion, are precisely those of the general in- 
availed themselves of our experience. Indeed, their ad- | structions to Mr. Anderson, drawn up in the Spring of 
vances in self-government, towards peace, and happiness, | 1828. Nay, more, as I understood it to be stated by the 
and reputation, have been astonishing, when we recollect | gentleman from Georgia, the other day, (Mr. Forsy7#) 
that, “to climb steep hills, requires slow place at first.” | the instructions to Mr. Anderson are more strong on this 
The President is not only anxious to teach them how to | héad than the present messages. Now, these instructions, 
live, but also how to die. The subject of religion, the | as is apparent on the perusal of them, and as might be in- 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Coox) has said he will not | ferred from the nature of the case, were drawn up with 
discuss, In this he has shown prudence. What is reli-| great deliberation and care. They were to be the basis 
gion? I answer, itis the “homage which man owes to | and ground-work of our whole’system of policy toward 
his Creator.” It.is a matter between him and his’ God, | this new family of nations. They were designed, not for 
and about which one nation cannot, without the imputa- | Mr. Anderson alone, as Minister to Colombia, but for all 
tion of meddling, interfere with another. The protection | our Ministers to the new Republics ; to all of whom, as ap- 
of every citizen ‘in his religious rights, in the adoration of | pears somewhere from the documents laid on our tables, 
his Maker, undisturbed, is the glory of our Constitution. | they have been furnished. Now, sir, such instructions 
‘Time and reflection will teach our neighbors to improve | were certainly not turned off in the ordinary routine of | 
their condition in this particular. As, in the formation of | office. They were unquestionably drawn up with the, 
their Governments, many conflicting interests were to be | greatest care, and with every official formality, and sub- 
_‘ consulted, many parties to be reconciled, they have pur- | mitted to the President of the United States and te every 
sued their true policy. . What they now are, they could | member of his Cabinet. That they were thus submitted 
not haye been, had they denied the ecclesiastics a reli- | for the careful examination and the individual sanction of 
gious establishment. The statement and reasoning of the 


every gentleman who then formed a part of the Adminis- 
President on this subject would constitute a reason satis- 


tration, is a fact which, IT believe, will defy contradiction. 
factory to me, in the absence of all others, for opposing | These instructions, thus given, first to Mr. Anderson, and 
the Mission to Panama. 


then successively to all our Ministers to the new Repüb- 
Sir, before taking my seat, there is another subject on | lics—as the general exposition of our policy toward them— 
which J will touch. The allusion is to the President’s | treat the subject of religious liberty in precisely the same, - 
commentary on General Washington’s Farewell Address, | and perhaps even stronger terms, than those in which it is 
To that most valuable of documents, whose principles in) treated in the present messages. Whatsoever censure, 
reference to this country resemble those of morals, being | therefore, attaches to these messages, and to the present 
just and safe atall times, he has done great violence. | Administration, on this account, attaches, for the same 
"This attempt to pervert the meaning of that precious in- | reason, to those instructions, and to the Administration 
strument, I denounce as Jesuitical, and an outrage upon | from which they emanated. And whatever objection is 
common sense. What did Washington mean? Did he | made to the mission.to Panama, on this account, must be 
not intend to caution his country, whose prosperity he} made to every mission which we have established to the 
had much at heart, against alliances, foreign “entangling | new Republics. ; 
alliances”? Was not his admonition to operate prospect-! But let us judge the tree by its fruits. Let us judge of 
ively, and through alltime? So every school-boy un-| what the Executive wishes, and designs to have done, 
derstands him. Yet the President, in putting his meaning | under these views of religious liberty, by what has. actu- 
upon the Address, would induce us to believe, if Wash- | ally been done in virtue of these instructions. Mr. An- 
ington were now alive, he would retract his counsel, as; derson has ne otiated, I believe, three treaties with Co- 
not: applying to the new Republics, they being in the | lombia. One (the slave trade convention) was not rati- 
American hemisphere, and not foreign ; and hence, that! fied by the Senate; of the two others, one only can be 
alliances ought to be formed. - This is a shocking inter-} expected to contain any thing on the subject of religious 
pretation; and may well excite fears that a Mission to Pa-| liberty ; and that isthe treaty which was communicated to 
nama may involve us in difficulties. us with the documents accompanying the President’s 
Satisfied, Sir, that no good can result from the contem- | message at the opening of the session.” “What do we find 
plated:-measure,; and that serious evils may, it shall have | there on the subject of religion? It is stipulated: in the 
my unwavering: opposition. ae eleventh article of that treaty, that perfect liberty of con- 
Mr. EVERETT next rose, and spoke as follows : science shall be enjoyed by the citizens of both countries, ` 
ik Mr. Cuarnman: T rise to make but a fèw observations, | while subject to the jurisdiction of the one and the other, 
>. Chiefly in reply-to the gentleman: from Ohio, (Mr. Camer- | respectively, without molestation “on the ground of rel- 


: 
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‘per subject of negotiation, 


. from Ohio feels obliged, on 


„War for Silesia, 
“fest to enable the Emperor of Austria to Te-annex that 


gious belief, so long as they respect the laws and estab- 
lished usages of the country ; and, also, in case of death, 
the privilege of what is usually denominated christian bu- 
rial. Sir, gentlemen may differ as to the importance they 
attach to one or both of these objects. To my mind they 
are both highly important ; both fair subjects of negotia- 
tion ; neither of them dictated by a wish to interfere with 
the religious institutions of other States. I will name ano- 
ther privilege connected with religious liberty, of which 
the same may be said. The citizen of Colombia, of Mex- 
ico, of Chili, and of any other Catholic State, who is led 
by his business or convenience to establish himself in this 
country, enjoys, under the protection of our laws, the pri- 
vilege of public social worship. This, surely, is not an 
unimportant privilege in the eyes of the Catholics who 
may visit this country. Do not the fair principles of reci- 
procity authorize our citizens to expect, in those States, 
what their citizens enjoy in ours? I do not say that this 
privilege ought now to be claimed or negotiated for, ci- 
ther at the separate seats of Government or at Panama. 
But I say it is a fair subject of negotiation. If our bre- 
thren of the new Republics cannot bear a word of this im- 
port,it is time they were taught better. Do not mistake me, 
sir ; 1 do not wish that this Government, or its Ministers, 
should undertake to teach them better, at this time. But 
Tsay that such a proposal as this, flowing from sound 
principles, and on the footing of fair reciprocity, isa pro- 
to be entrusted to discreet Mi- 
usters of the United States. I have named it as an ob- 
ject within the reach of the principles contained in the 


. Message relative to the mission to Panama, in like manner 


as in the instructions to Mr. Anderson. And if my friend 
this account, to vote against 
the mission to Panama, he will be obliged, for the same 
reason, to vote against every appropriation to support our 
missions to the new Republics; inasmuch as the instruc- 
tions which guide those missions are, in this respect, open 
to the same objection, and every one of our envoys to 
each of those Governments has these instructions in his 
port folio. . 

” Permit me, sir, while Iam up, to express my under. 
standing of another part of the message to this House, 
which purports to be an exposition of the Washington 
policy, in reference to a measure like our attendance at 
Panama ; a part of the Message which, in my judgment, 
has been much misapprehended by gentlemen on the 
other side of this question. I understand the purport of 
that part of the message to be—not that General Wash- 
ington’s reasonings aginst entering into alliances do not 
apply to the Southern Republics—but that they do not 
forbid our attendance at Panama. The point considered, 
in the part of Washington’s Address in question, is zot 
the inexpediency of forming alliances—that is the subject 
ofanother paragraph, as was stated by my honored col- 
league (Mr. Wrasrer) the other day. 

proposition of Washington, considered in the 
is, that we ought to have “as little political connexion as 

possible” with foreign States ; and the Message purports | 
to show, what is most indisputable, that this sound maxiin | 
does not forbid such a measure as our attendance at Pa- j 
zema. In other words, because we ought to have as Ht} 
fle political connexion as possible with foreign States, | 
from whom our distance enables us to stand aloof, that, j 
therefore, it is not to be assumed that we are to have ng! 
political relations whatever with any foreign State, how- 
ver near cur shores or waters. Let me illustrate this 

point by an example. Should Austria and Prussia go toj 
and Germany be involved in a general con- 


province tc his Crown, in the spirit of the Washington | 
policy we shouid reward it asa mere article ofnews, We} 
should not move a finger for or against either of the par- 
les, “Bat, should we bess that Mexico 
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and Crlombia ‘sent messace to the Senate—is it the intention of 
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aee a 
were abont to rush into a war ; that there was danger that» 
ina few weeks, the Gulf of Mexico would swarm with pri 
vateers and pirates ; the Washington policy would not for- 
bid us to instruct Mr. Poinsett and Mr. Anderson to ine 
terpose their mediation, and endeavor, by all means, to 
avert so pernicious a contest, Again: when we perceive 
the States of continental Europe leaguing their councils 
and arms to suppress the growth of free institutions in Nae 
ples, in Piedmont, in Spain—~however strong our sympa- 
thies for the weaker party and the oppressed cause ; how- 
ever warm and earnest our prayers, that the arm that 
strikes for liberty may be nerved with strength, that the 
blood that is shed for liberty may flow not unavenged ; 
the policy of Washington requires of us to stand aloof 
from the contest. But let these same Powers combine 
for the subjugation of Mexico; let them give us to un 
derstand that the Atlantic is no barrier to their crusade 
against Republics ; then the Washington policy would 
call every citizen of the United States to arms. This, sir, 
I take to be the difference of the Washington policy, in 
its application to Europe and America. This difference, 
I take it to have been the object of the message to indie 
cate. And if to assert that there is such a difference, be 
a renunciation of this policy, there is scarce a gentleman, 
who has taken part in this debate, who has not renounced 
it. Sir, that there is a difference in the application of the 
same general maxims of our policy to Europe and other 
States on this continent, is a principle recognized from the 
foundation of our Government. Never was it carried 
farther than by Mr. Jefferson, (then Secretary of State) 
in 1793, He went so far as to assume, that such was the 
peculiarity of our situation, in reference to our nei hborg 
on this continent, that we might claim commercia privi. 
leges in reference to them, to the exclusion of all other 
Powers, even those ta whom the footing of the most fa. 
vored nation was stipulated by treaties. In his general in- 
structions to our Commissioners at Madrid. in 1793, Mr, 
Jefferson thus expresses himself.—(Wait’s State Papers, 
K. 142.) ‘It will probably be urged, because it. was 
“urged on a former occasion, that, if Spain grants to us 
* the right of navigating the Mississippi, other nations wilt 

** become entitled to it, by virtue of treaties giving them 
“ the rights of the most favored nations. ‘Two answers 
“may be given to this. Ist. When those treaties were 
““made, no nations could be under contemplation but 
* those then existing ; or those, at most, who might ex- 
| ist under similar circumstances. America did not then 

“exist as a nation; and the circumstances of her position 
‘and commerce, sre so totally dissimilar to every thing 

| “then Known, that the treaties of that 

ise 


| 


day were not adapt. 
ed to any such being.” Such, sir, were the doctrines 
of the cabinet of Wusiington, when Mr. Jefferson was 
Secretary of State. The present message, for repeating 
them, almost in terms, has peen denounced in no very 
language, as inculcating a departure from the po- 
licy of Washington. 

The amendment under consideration, provides that our 
Ministers at Panania shall not be authorized to negotiate 
any œicnsive or defensive alliance with all or any of the 
Southern Republics. Are we not in some danger, Sir, in 
pressing such a declaration, of putting this Housc—and as 


far as an act of this House can do it—of putting this na- 
om 


| tion, in an awkward and undignified posture of refusin 


what has not been asked? Yes, sir, What has not been 
asked ; for the Southern Republics have not invited us, 
in gencral terms, to contract an offensive and defensive al- 
Lance with them. Itis true, that on fwo particular points, 
of which the original suggestion was understood by them 
to be made by this Government, in the Message of De- 
cember, 1823, the Colombian Minister has named an alli- 
ance, as 2 subject of discussion. On neither side of these 
points, nor on any points—as is stated in terms in the pre- 
the 
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Executive to propose an alliance. On one of these points, | ing to the numberof parties: to it. And. yet the:gentle- 
the resistance to colonization, when the Southern Repub- | man says, that, while he ‘would reserve to the President of 
‘Hes ‘shall become fully informed of the position of the ithe United. States the discretion of making a declaration 
‘United States, inreference to that question, most assured- | of the latter kind, he would preclude him fromthe for- 
ly they will withdraw. the wish, if they now entertain it, to | mer, as a measure which would unite. our fortunes with 
- enter;intoMan alliance with us. For what inducement those of our neighbors. Ido not mean to urge-—for my 
, to-guaranty to us the exclusion of any | argument goes to the opposite conclusion—that itis prac- 
srelon colonization from the region drained by the Co- | tically important that the President should be left free to 
Jamia river? On the other point, the resistance to the enter into a joint declaration of any kind. 1 do not infer 
upnoséd designs. of the continental league on the inde-. from the message, that such a measure is esteemed desir- 
Pendi-nce of the new Republics, no doubt the latter would | able by the Executive. It is named as a fit subject of dis- 
“Be willing to énter into an alliance with us, assured, as cussion. I cannot think that gentleman will finally con- 
they are, that, on this head, the interest of the United clude—after considering all the papers that have been laid 
States and of England is the same. With the exception i on our tables—that it is not a fit subject for discussion ; 
of this single point, on which no man probably now. be- i and one on which it is highly essential, that no misconcep- 
lieves that the casus fæderis will occur, to an extent in- | tion of the policy of this country—if any now exists— 
vo war, there is no reason to suppose—no reflecting should be allowed to continue. ; 
a càn suppose—ihat the new Republics are at all; The gentleman from Delaware (Mr. McLant) regards 
more disposed than we to enter into an entangling alli-! the portion of the amendment which exhibits the discus- 
ance. Sir, 1 hope long yéars will elapse before this coun- | sion of these points, as the most important part of the 
try is invetyed in wary but surely the enlightened Presi- | amendment, because the President, in his message, Says, 
dent of the Colombian Republic knows with what nation, ! that he proposes to discuss them; and the gentleman 
asthe other § maritime Power, we are most likely, in! from: Delaware thinks they ought not to be discussed, 
the course of things, to be at variance. And would he | and wishes by his amendment to prevent their being dis. 
adont a policy which would have the effect, whenever cussed. It is impossible for me to differ from that gen- 
hostilities should break out between this country and | tleman, without distressing myself; it does, however, ap- 
 Great:Britain, of bringing down the English Navy upon pear to me, that, in supporting the amendment on this 
- the coasts of Colombia? No, sir; and af you were to- j ground, he is in direct contradiction with the principles 
“morrow to propose him to enter into an offensive and de- | lately enforced by himself with such ability. I understood 
fensivealliance with you, he would reject it yas promptly | him, the other day, very distinctly to disclaim:the right of 
as you would, were the proposal made by him to you. Is | interfering with the Executive responsibility, in. giving in- 
it then wise, is it statesmanlike, for this House to consume | structions to our Ministers. He now says, that he would 
its time in passing resolutions that we will not sanction al- | retain these particular words in his amendment, and deems 
Hiances, which our own Executive Government disclaims | them the most important part, because they will prevent 
the idea of negotiating; which no one believes would be | the Executive fron negotiating on a particular point, on 
sanctioned by the ratifying power if negotiated ; which— | which he has intimated an intention to negotiate. Tf this; 
and this is the point I would now urge on the ground ofi Sir, be not interference, direct, and, I may add, avowed 
national dignity and honor—woul!d be promptly rejected | interference, with the exercise of Executive responsibi- 
by the other party, should we offer such alliances to them! | 
Lcannot think the adoption of such a resolution consist-| would consist. t 5 
“ent with the dignity of this House. in reply to a ve-! My objection to the amendment, in general, is, that it 
mark forcibly urged by the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. | is not called for, In its substance, it purports to be a re- 
Seracur) that the adoption of this amendment would | cognition of principles which nobody questions ; to pass 
preclade the President from making any such declaration | the amendment is, (though this design: is disclaimed) to 


of the pelicy of the United States, as might be required į intimate that some one does question them, Parts, in~ 


by exigent circumstances in the recess of Congress, it was | deed, of the amendment are open to positive objections, 
insistéd-by: the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bu- i on grounds which no gentleman will controvert, although: 
eitaNan) that the amendmeat was designed only to pre-! he may not admit their application. One article in the 
vent the President from entering into a joint declaration, | amendment is, that our Ministers shall go ina diplomatic 
not fron making, onthe part of the United States, any | capacity only. Can it be necessary that the House should 
such separate declaration, as he might think needful, Do | resolve this? Can the Ministers goin any other capaci- 
we not refine too much by insisting on these niceties, with | ty ? Does any gentleman who hears me believe that they 
regard to great practical: questions? How, sir, does the į either.can or will go in any other capacity than the diplo- 
uttering of a separate declaration differ from becoming a | matic? Sir, let. the-Congress at Panama be any thing 
party to a joint declaration, iwa case like the present, | gentlemen’s imaginations may make it; let it be a Goy- 
ahere the partics will declare that they will act only each į ernment, à despotic Government, over countiies- confe- 
<o FOR 

` precisely what a joint declaration in diplomacy. may be— | unity of the French Directory; still oyr Ministers could 
‘ fit be any thing so very peculiar, so fatally peculiar, that, | be present only in a diplomatic capacity. If they went 

according to the representation of my fiiend from Pennsyl- | in any other capacity, or undertook to place themselves 

‘vatiia, while separate declaration on the part of the Unit- | in any otber relation to the Congress, it would bea mere 
ed States would be expedient and consistent with our neu-| nullity: I can scarce believe, what, nevertheless, we 
‘ral policy, a joint:declaration to the same purport would, | have all been the witnesses of, that days and, weeks have 
‘Use the rentleman’s words, embark us on the sea of for- |-been spent in arguing against the Mission to. Panama, on 
Sign politics; and link our fate with that of the South Ameti- | the ground that is inexpedient for the United States to 
«ean Republics; 1am not aware, that a joint declaration can, | change its Constitution and form of Government, and join 
“itself, have ‘any such: peculiar and potent operation. | another Confederacy ! -I repeat, Sir, that, could it be se- 
< Lappréheiid; thata joint declaration, by which the parties |_riously supposed that our Ministers would go in any other 
< should declare that they will severally permit no coloni- | than a diplomatic capacity, their going in such. other ca~ 
zation Within ‘their own limits, would differ from separate | pacity would be a mere nullity. . Ifthe President should 
declarations to the same -effect‘in no imaginable circum- send two members to the Privy Council at London, or two 
statice but this, thatthe former would: be engrossed on | members to the Council of State at Paris, and if the Kings 
éne picce of parchment; the latter on five or six, accord-| of France and England were disposed thus to give the 


iimself, when the case arises? I profess not to know | derated and reduced to one; let it have the: political. 


ity, Tam ata loss to conceive in what this interference 


-Rotwithstanding this opposiuon, that it will 
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President the right of naming members of these great- be the result, however we may regret any present differs 


` Councils, respectively, would that expose the United 


States to be bound by the acts of those Councils; would 
it unite our Government with those Governments? The 
supposition will not bear arguing, scarcely will it bear 
putting; and yet the same supposition has been made the 


basis of the most elaborate argumentation against the Mis- | 


i Panama. 
a is admitted by many of the friends of the amendment 
that it contains no principle not contained in the Messa- 
ges; and if the amendment prevail, it wili be by the sup- 
port of those who regard it only as an echo of the cun- 
tents of those communications. But this is not the ground 
on which it has been moved. E myself am not violently 
opposed to it, because it contains no general principle 
which f do not adimit.. I consider it uncalled for, unne- 
cessary, originally opposed to the adoption of the resolu- 
tion of the Committee of Foreign Affairs ; and, deeming 
the amendinent to that resolution, for the reasons stated, 
inexpedient, Lam disposed to vote against it, with or with- 
out the amendment. At the same tune, Sir, I could free- 
ly take the opposite course, without any inconsistency, al- 
though, for tie reasons [have urged, as well as many oth- 
ers, Í am inclined to wish that the amendment at least 
shouid not prevail. ; 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said: I cannot agree, Mr. Chair- 
man, with the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Evz- 
nett) in his views of the Washingtonian policy, and in 
the opinion that no departure from it is at this time con- 
templated by the Executive. In deciding what are the 
views of the President, I must reject the various explana- 
tions of gentlemen, and, as an act of courtesy, at ieast, 
adopt as my guide his own declarations. If these have 
any Meaning whatever, it is hostile to the sound policy 
expressed in the amendment under consideration. 

Thave been, Sir, and Lam still, an advocate for the Mis- 
sionto Panama, I was, as I am now, under an impres- 
sion that it was a compliment due from us to the South 


American Republics ; that our feelings and our interests | 
and T sup-| nama. 

xico would ! to make 
=r the con- 


alike prompted us to accept the invitation ; 
posed that our Ministers at Colombia and Me 
have been directed to attend at Panama to off 
gratulations of the American People to Spanish America, 
on its emancipation from foreign dominion. 


histers of another character, or that they were to be charg- 
ed with the grave and important duties which, as it ap- 
pears by his message, have been sanctioned with the 
President’s approbation. ‘That this course should have 
been taken, is very much to be regretted. By giving it 
acharacter not anticipated, the mission has been render- 


ed exceptionadle, and thus have we seen unmwisely de- į 
stroyed that unanimity which was so much desired. 1: 
concur with the gentleman from Massachusetts that, ona 


at to have been umted 


question like this, we o 
waatever mav be our poli 


Wa¥S EX- 


hibit, to use his language, “an undivided front.” in this 


countered opposition; but that opposition can only be 
attributed to the very singular course pursued by the Ex- 
ecutive and its advocates. It is very evident that some of 
the objects conteinplated must be abandoned, or it is im- 
possible to expect unanimity. 

Thad net anticipated any opposition to an amendment 
recommending a policy so unquestionably sound. The 
wisdom of its provisions is acknowledged on all hands 
itis even contended by some of the friends of the Fresi- 
dent that it is in conformity to his views, and yet it seems 
to ve resisted with the most persevermz energy. Í trust, 
sanction 
sd by our vote, and that its adoption will tend to restor 
‘the mission to its proper charscter, Should euch hapnih 

Vou. H-1 5} 


he 


I never, for | eight nations, 
amoment, thought that we were called upon to send Mi- | gence, 


i ence of opinion, the opposition to the measure will have 
becn of infinite service to our country. Indeed, it has 
‘already essentially changed the character of the mission, 
| and rendered it more acceptable to the nation. To an. 
other body, a broad proposition was presented on the 
subject of religion ; it now comes to us ina moderated, 
j an unexceptionable form, and we are, happily, not to be 
;caHed upon to embark in a crusade. The nation may 
| congratulate itself that it is not. For one, I should have 
been very unwilling to have been a follower of any mo- 
| dern hermit to an American Palestine, even should :t have 
| been the gentleman from Massachusetts himself, decorated 
| as he fancied he might be, in his military costume. The 
| explanation given by that gentleman on this point, is cer- 
j tainly satisfactory ; still, it appears to me that this object 
may be better attained through the agency of our resi- 
| dent Ministers. Again, there is another question, on 
which the opinions of the Executive seem to have un- 
dergone some change in their passage between the two 
Houses. I refer to alliances. It seems now, that our 
| Ministers are to be merely charged with the office of con- 
‘sulting and deliberating on the expediency of ‘€ mutual 
| pledges, compacts, and joint declarations.” I trust that, 
as the Executive appears to have thus far yielded, wisely 
| and discreetly too, to the moderating counsels of another 
| body, he will receive our opinions as a further indication: 
| of public sentiment ; and that, taking from our Ministers 
| the office of consulting and deliberating upon questions 
i which should never be submitted to any Congress but 
| this, he will render the mission merely diplomatic, and 
! strip it of every attribute calculated, immediately or re- 
i motely, to disturb the steady march of our country, by 
_ involving its fate with the irregular destinies of Spanish 
i America, 
i Gentlemen, however, tell us, if we adopt the amend- 
| ment, we interfere with Executive power; that we lave 


ho constitutional right to express an opinion upon the 
questions about to be discussed at the Congress of Pa- 
‘This would be strange, indeed. We are about. 
the first movements towards an American Conti- 
,hental System. Our Ministers are about to assemble at 
| Panama to consult and deliberate with the Deputies of 
differing from usin habits, language, intel- 
morals, and rcligion ; to consult on the expedi» 
| ency of mutual pledges, compacts, and joint declarations, 
| with Spanish America ; and yet the constitutional right 
| of this House to strike the evil at the root, is questioned 
| and denied! The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
| Wensrer) who deprecates any design to violate our neu- 
| trality, and abjures “che folly of all alliances”—who 
“would never surrender the right of this House, by ge- 
neral resolution, to express its opinion on our foreign po- 
licy ’—stiil thinks that, if we adopt the resolution in this 
form, “we interfere with the duties of the Executive °— 
if we vote for the amendment, we take upon ourselves 
ity of defeating an Executive measure.” 


the responsib 
While he declares that ‘a general resolution, expressing 
our opinion on our foreign policy, would have his appro- 
dation ”—still, he never could consent to sanction opi- 
nions expressed in this torm. If, Sir, in the discharge of 
my legislative duties, I have sometimes reason to regret 
that Lum not of the profession of which that gentleman is 
i so distinguished an ornament, I have, on the other hand, 
some consolation when 1 see allthe powers of reason, in- 
genuity, and argument, exhausted upon such grave mat- 
ters as the form of a resolution—when 1 see the energies 
of a great mind wasted upon questions that should be dis- 
missed with a glance. Anoticr gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Evrretrr) sanctions a report, in which 
‘the Committee have regarded it as their duty to the 
t House to inquire into the expediency of accepting the 
| invitation,” A subordinate Committee mav make this 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
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singular inquiry, and yet the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union cannot append an amendment 
to the resolution with which the same report concludes, 
| without assuming that responsibility which belongs to the 
Brecutive! But why, Sir, are we disputing about re- 
sponsibility in a case like this? We are all. responsible 
for the ‘consequences which may flow from this mission. 
This is: great question of national policy ; we are now 
laying the foundations of that policy by which we are 
hereafter to be governed, in peace and in war, in our 
relations with Spanish America, and the World. On our 
first. step the destinies of our country may depend. It 
becomes us to take it with deliberation, caution, and cir- 
cumspection. Every branch of this Government is ac- 
countable-—-the ‘House, the Senate, and the Executive, 
are each and all responsible to the American People. 
In adopting the amendment, we assume no responsibili- 
“ty. but that which we are bound to take upon ourselves, 
in discharging the obligation we owe to our constituents 
and our. country, by expressing our unequivocal disap- 
probation of any pledge, compact, or declaration to, or 
with, Spanish America; by exercising our constitution- 
al right to declare, in any shape or form, that this House 
will never sanction any measure leading to a departure 
from the long established and independent policy of our 

country. 

There are some of the 
Tam not opposed—even some of those, to use the 


Mission to Panama. 


objects of this mission to which į 
Presi- | ry, 
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‘them ; they settled the question in the deep foundations 
i of the Constitution. 


Such, however, was not the patu- 
ral condition of Spanish America, where the varied fea- 
tures of society were more nearly assimilated, and where 
nature and habit seem to have combined to facilitate the 
adjustment of the principle of universal. emancipation. 
But while the same course was not practicable with us, it 
is some consolation, and a well-founded one too, to know 
that there is no class in our-country, whatever may be its 
political condition, that is not better fed and clothed— 
more happy and more contented, than the peasantry of 
any State in Europe-~and infinitely happier, than the 
poor and persecuted, but gallant spirited, and yet unsub- 

j duod Irish. I cannot concur with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Evererr.} So far as that gentle- 

| man would contend that wealth and talents will have do- 

| minion over poverty and ignorance under all forms of Go- 
vernment, and that necessity, and the peace of society, 
may sometimes justify a departure from the liberal prin- 

i ciples of the age, I would agree with him. So far as he 

| would guard the constitutional rights of the South and 

| West, and secure the peace and happiness of these re- 
| gions of our country, I entirely accord with him: but the 
| gentleman has gone too far—he has expressed opinions 

| which ought not to escape without animadversion. . I 

heard them with equal surprise and regret. 1 was asto- 

nished to hear him declare that ‘slavery, domestic slave- 
say what men will, is a condition of life, as well as any. 


dent’s language, of a character “speculative and experi- | other, to be justified by morality, religion, and interna- 


mental,” 


if the cause of humanity and justice can be | tional law”’—and when, 


at the close of his opinions, he 


stibserved: at Panama—if the vexations and calamities of | solemnly declared that this was his ‘‘ confession of faith,” 


war can be moderated, 
tions facilitated by the abolition of private war—by limit- 
ations of the extent of blockades—and by shielding’ neu- 
irals from the rights of war—let it be done. But, while 
“these questions are entitled to our highest consideration 
and respect ; as every benevolent speculation of philo- 
gophy, and every pious hope of the philanthropist should 
be: it becomes our duty, as Statesmen, to be cautious 
in assenting to any concessions for the purpose of ob- 
taining a revision of public law, or of establishing a con- 
ventional code for America. In revising conventional 
law, it would be wise to estimate at their true value all 
treaty stipulations calculated to bind the arm of war, or 
to restrict its energies in a contest between weak and 
powerful nations, Before. we consent to these engage- 
-ments we should recollect that onr own, as well as the 
experience of commercial nations, proves how light and 
‘Aimsubstantial are all such stipulations. The wise States- 
man knows that war inevitably abrogates every provision 
tending to restrict the means of annoying the enemy. 

{I am not opposed to the mission because the nations of 
Spanish America have established universal emancipation. 
That this would be an. objection with some gentlemen, 
ought to have been anticipated. I cannot, however, per- 
suade myself to reject the invitation because the Assembly 
‘gt Panama is to be composed of the deputies of seven or 
eight nations which have all recognized in their Constitu- 

tions the principle of universal emancipation. This, sir, 
48 an interesting question, and, like the gentleman from 
“Massachusetts, (Mr Evirerr) I feel anxious that my 
‘opinions ‘should: be understood. No occasion can be 


` Comore proper for-expressing them than the preseut, when 


“weare about to engage in consultation with nations whose 
‘onstitutions vary from: ours, in this essential principie. 
edoctrimes, sit,. onthe subject of slavery, are the doc- 
E our ancestors, modified as they were by them- 
.gélvesin-our act of Confederation. In this one respect, 

othey left society in the political condition in which they 
“found ita reform would -have been fearful and calami- 
-tous++a-politi¢al tevohition with one -class was. morally 

impracticable: -Consulting ‘a: wise “humanity, they sub- 


PNA E S EEE se tern ee A 


and the intercourse among na-/ I lamented, sincerely lamented, that 


s — Star-eyed Science had wandered there, 
“ ‘fo bring us back the tidings of despair!” A 

If, sir, amidst the wild visions of German philosophy, 
Lhad ever reached a conclusion like this—if, in the Aulæ 
of Gottingen, I had persuaded myself to adopt a political 
maxim so hostile to liberal institutions and the rights, of 
mankind—1 would have locked it up forever in the dark- 
est chamber of my mind. Or if my zeal had been too ar- 
dent for my discretion, this, at least, should never have 
been the theatre of my eloquence. No, sir; if I might 
be permitted to borrow for a moment the gentleman’s 
own weapons, I would say to him, that,: if such had been 
my doctrines, I would have. turned..my. back upon my 
native land. Following the course of the. “dark rolling 
Danube,” and cutting my way through the Euxine, I 
wouldhave visited a well-known Bazaar of Constantinople, 
where I would have preached my doctrines amidst the 
rattling chains of the wretched captives. Nay, sir, to 
use the gentleman’s own language, I would bave gone 
thence, and “laid my forehead on the footstool” of the 
Sultan—and entreated ‘him to set bis foot on my head, 
as a recreant citizen of arecreant Republic”—then avert- 
ing my eyes, I would have supplicated the Turk to 
“drive the steel still deeper into the bleeding heart of 
mangled Greece.” bee ete 

The gentleman from Massachusetts must pardon me-— 
the parody is perhaps severe—but the declarations that 
occasioned them were singularly extravagant. This was 
not the proper theatre for declaring such opinions, nor 
was it the quarter from whence we might have expected 
them. Had they been expréssed by gentlemen from the 
South or West, it might not have excited so much: sur- 
prise—the influence of habit and education is irresistible 
—their doctrines would have come to us under these pal- 
liating circumstances. But, coming from another quar- 
ter, and from a mind rich with intelligence, I beard them 
with astonishment. Lattributed something to a momenta- 
ry excitement, that threw forth opinions which the deli- 
-berate Judgment would reject, and: Iwas happy to per- 
ceive that the gentleman from Massachüsetts had himself 


= mitted tothe condition in whieh Providence had placed | modified his opinions in publishing them to the world. 1 
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trust that, on more mature reflection, our opinions on this 
interesting subject will not be discordant. 

Connected with the last, sir, there is another, and not 
Jess interesting question, to which our attention has beer. 
called—the destiny of Cuba. It appeared to me some- 
what singular, that two gentlemen from Louisiana, parti- 
cularly one, (Mr. Livinesrox) should have vindicated 
the policy of the Executive in its negotiations respecting 
the fate of that Island. No one, itscems to me, can exa- 
mine the diplomatic correspondence of 1825, without be- 
ing made sensible that our rights have been voluntarily 
surrendered. What are our rights, sir? Next to Spain, 
our right over Cuba is paramount to the claims of every 
other nation. With Porto Rico we have nothing to do— 
it is far distant from us; but Cuba is on our border—we 
are vitally interested in its condition and Government ; 
the commercial interest of the East—the agricultural in- 


cerely with the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
WEBSTER)—it was the declaration of the Executive of 
our country to the world, made at an interesting erisis—I 
would not recall it—it shall never be “ blurred or blot- 
ted,” by any act of mine. But I cannot go as far as he 
does. I cannot agree with him, that this question “must 
he discussed,” and at the Congress of Panama. The de- 
claration revives and dies with the occasion—whenever 
that occasion shall arrive—whenever any European Pow- 
er shall interfere with the wars or independence of the 
nations of this Continent—when the time arrives and we 
are called upon to decide the question of peace or war, 
“it must be discussed”’—but not in the Congress of Pana- 
ma. This is the only Congress in which that great ques- 
tion can or should ever be discussed and settled. The 
office of deliberating on the policy and justice of contin- 
gently engaging in war, should never be surrendered by 


terest of the West—the dearest and most valuable inte- | this House—a right of this grave character should never 


rests of the South—nay, all the interests of every section 
of the Union are involved in the destiny of Cuba. The 
right of Spain once extinguished, from the naiure of our 


be transferred to the Congress of Panama. 1 would not 
instruct our Ministers even to consult or deliberate on the 
propriety of entering inte joint declarations upon ques- 


position, and our peculiar and various associations with} tions of such magnitude. And although we are express- 
that Island, our right becomes supreme ; it resists the | ly called upon by the President to send Ministers to Pa- 
European right of purchase ; itis even paramount to the | nama, to consult and deliberate on the expediency of a 
Mexican and Colombian right of war. It sa right which: joint declaration on this point, and of entering intoa com- 
should never have been surrendered to any Power, whe- | pact or mutual pledge on another, yet the gentleman from 
ther belligerent or neutral. Yet what have been the de~; Massachusetts “sees nothing now which carries us be- 
clarations and the policy of the Executive? While the ‘ yond what was contained in Mr. Monroe’s message.” I 
right of any European Power to acquire Cuba by pur-. willnot dispute with gentlemen about words; nor shall I 


chase has been denied—the belligerent right of Mexico 
and Colombia to invade the Island, has been expressly 
acknowledged ; it has been conceded ; we have in our 
correspondence positively declared, that we cannot re- 
sist the right of war exercised by Mexico and Colombia— 
that we have no right to interfere, unless, indeed, they 
should “ putarmsinto the hands of one race of the inha- 
bitants to destroy the lives of another” And in such a 
crisis, what would be the condition of the Island?) When 
is it, according to the policy sanctioned in our negotiations 


with foreign Powers, and submitted to the inspection of 


the Colombian and Mexican Ministers, that we claim the 
right of interposing and resisting the invasion? When 
one race is armed ‘to destroy the lives of another?’— 
when the standard of universal emancipation floats on the 
Moro—when insurgent fires are blazing on the mountains 
of Cuba, and gleaming along the shores of Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana! Then, and not till then, according 
to the concessions recorded in the short but comprehen- 
sive diplomatic history of the past year, do we claim the 


right of interposing to save Cuba and our own country | 


from the consequences of the invasion! What our poli- 
cy should be as it regards this Island, presents a question 
of infinite difficulty. But whatever may be its fate, it is 
not only our interest to protest against the European pur- 
chase, but our right forcibly to resist its invasion by Mex- 
icoand Colombia. The arms of Spanish America can 
never be carried mto Cuba, unless under her constitution- 
al bsnner—the standard of universal emancipation. ‘This 
Island must remain under the dominion of Spain ; if; how- 


ever, its political condition must be changcd—if Spain | magnitude. 


must part with it—let it be independent—we want no 
colonies—let its independence be guarantied by com- 
mercial nations, But, be its destiny what itmay, we must 
resist its invasion by our neigiibors—they cannot carry 
the war into Cuba without endangering the interests of 
‘ourcountry. This is a question of too muci importance 
to be surrendered by this House—Ict us pause before we 
consent to submit its decision to the Congress of Panama. 
We have heard much, sir, of the “ memorable pledge” 
~of the declaration of Mr. Monroe, in 1623—~a declara- 
tion made in accordance with our true policy—a policy 
which would have been unquestionably ratified ay the 
House, and responded by the nation. I concur most sin- 


adopt their construction of the President’s message. It 
is perfectly immaterial to me by what name these new and 
foreign associations or stipulations are to be called. I 
care not whether they are denominated ‘alliances, com- 
pacts, mutual pledges, or joint declarations.” We are 
told expressly that our Ministers are to deliberate at Pa- 
“nama on the propriety of a mutual pledge or compact to 
oppose territorial colonization, and that it deserves the 
experiment cf consideration, whether a joint declaration 
of our intention to resist the interference of any European 
Power, with the domestic concerns of the American Go- 
vernments, should not be made. Mere consultations and 
: deliberations may appear to us to be small matters. Some 
; may think that nothing injurious can possibly grow out of 
. diplomatic consultations ; and others may shelter them- 
i selves behind the contemptible argument, that, until the 
į treaty stipulations are ratified, we are not bound by the 
j acts of our Ministers at Panama. But, sir, we should re- 
; collect that this is not the policy of a wise and just Peo- 
i ple ; that every thing depends upon the manner in which 
we make our first movements and advances towards the 
independent nations of America—the suture destinies of 
our country are deeply involved in these, apparently, 
small matters ; we should reficct that we are now laying 
the foundations of our American policy. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Werster) 
| tells us, and truly too, that “ we must bring ourselves up 
to the magnitude of the question—we must take a glance 
! of the whole horizon.” We must do so, sir,and we must 
also pause before we decide upon a question of such 
We should observe well the attitude in 
waich we now stand, and seriously inquire of ourselves 
whether we have any reason to desire a change. Lf the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will mark our present po- 
sition attentiveiy, and will for a moment carry his recol 
lections back more than a century in Enghsh h story—if 
he will direct his attention to the pemod when the House 
of Hanover ascended the throne, he will perhaps discover 
some resemblance between the condition of England at 
that time, and ours at the present moment. England 
was then employed in laying the foundations of her con- 
iinental sysiem; she was tien acquting Hanover, and 
snaking the first advances towards her alliances, subsi- 
dies, and wars. Once embarked amidst the visionary 
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ries, but more substantial: disasters which followed her 
<gontinental system, she could not. with honor recede ; she 


templated that assembly ag a sublime Council of Deputies 
from the emancipated nations of Spanish America,.con- 


-iwas bound to protect her province and to assist and sub- | yened forthe purpose of consulting-on the means of their 


-sidize her allies: She very soon became the financier and 
“belligerent leader, on. one side or the other, m every war. 
‘And while her career was not more brilliant than it had 
helion with Hanover introduced new con- 
ciations, and was attended with consequences 
r power and her prosperity. In referring to 
nglisb continental policy, the great Chatham sub- 
f tially declared, : that that European connexion was 
Auinous to the best interests of Great Britain—that Hano- 
` \wer'seemed to be a rock. to which England was chained, 
while'a vulture was feeding at her vitals. We have real- 
ized yet more completely the anticipations of Chatham— 
wesée the grand result of. all these alliances, subsidies, 
and wars—we see all the fruit of an intermeddling, rest- 
Jess, and warlikeambition. The British Constitution re- 
mains still—we see the Corinthian order of nobility and 
gentry as splendid as ever—but we look in vain for that 
solid foundation upon which they once rested—the vul- 


common defence, and of deliberating’.on the expediency 
| of a grand Spanish American Confederation. That Great 
| Britain and. France would have Agents. there, either se- 
| cretly or openly, I had no doubt; but: not to occupy so 
distinguished a station as the Ministers of our American 
Republic. Still, I never, for a moment, supposed, that our 
Ministers were to become members of the Congress, for 
the purpese of consulting, and deliberating upen, any 
pledges, compacts, or declarations. 

‘The gentleman from Massachusetts referred to the 
splendid age in which we live, as “a most interesting 
epoch,” as an age of “philosophy, political economy, 
Vand general improvement.” We were told, that “‘Ameri- 
ca had a new career before her?’ We were invoked to 
move with the spirit of the times, and to accelerate the 
march of our country to its highest destinies. in these libe- 
i val sentiments I accord most heartily with that gentleman. 
Tam not one disnosed, consciously, from injudicious caution, 


“ture taxation has destroyed it—the boasted liberties and | unfounded apprehensions, or narrow views, to arrest the 


Constitution of England want a basis—a population em- 
ployed, intelligent, and independent. 

What England’s position was in relation to Europe, at 
the commencement of the last century, is ours now, as it 
tespects America, : We have two routes before us, and 


progress of improvement, or retard the march of our 
country towards that proud elevation which it must inevi- 
tably reach. lam not willing that the tide of improve- 
ment should rol by, and leave us upon the desert strand. 
I would not have my country march in the rear of other 


| 


we are, happily for our country} yet at liberty to choose nations. No, Sir: but I would wish her to move with the 
either... We may, if we please, have our Hanover to pro- | spirit cf the age, and to reach her highest destinies, by 


tect—for Cuba may yet prove a Hanover to us; but I 
trnst not in our time. We may send our Ministers to con- 


cautiously avoiding every measure, tending, immediately 
or remotely, to sanction a departure from a pacific, wise, 


| 


sult with foreign nations about ‘mutual pledges, com- | and independent policy ; by legislating inthe liberal spi- 


pacts, and joint declarations,” We may transfer to the 
Congress of Panama the right of deciding for our country 
the question of peace or war. 
national differences to the deputies of Spanish America, 


rit and on the cnlightencd principles of the times in which 
we live ; and by watching this tide of improvement, lest 


We may submit all our! it should reli by us, and bresk upon the Andes, enrich- . 


ing, exclusively, the valleys of the South. Yes, Sir, let 


and the time nay come when we also may have not only | me remind the gentleman from Massachusetts, that, while 


Le 


our Hanover to protect, but our Prussia to subsidize, our 
Portugal. to patronize, and our Spain to revolutionize. 


{ 


we are indulging enlarged and liberal views; while we are 
f directing our attention to the aggrandisement of the inde- 


We may have all England’s glory, with all its unhappy į pendent nations of the South, we may be, at home, për- 


appendages, 

Fortunately, sit, there iy another route—there is ano- 
ther policy, equally glorious, and infinitely better calc 
lated to perpetuate the power and the prosperity of our 
country. Instead of sending Ministers to Panama for the 
purpose. of forming a continental system—-of establishing 
a Congress where American disputes are to be adjusted, 
and-of ambitiously aspiring to become the belligerent 

Jeadérand financier of the American nations, let us re- 
Main upon the dugh-ground we now occupy ; let our lan- 
guage and, our policy towards them remain unchanged; 
Ict our Ministers say that we ask no special favors ; we 
solicit nothing. but a just reciprocity ; we desire peace, 
commerce, and friendship, leaving each nation at liberty 
to pūrsue its own independent course. Instead of be- 
coming their belligerent leader, let our ambition aspire 
to:acrank more sublime—to an office more honorable to 
us;.and. more beneficial to them. Let us endeavor.to be- 

io come ‘the friendly arbiter and. pacificator of the Americas. 
oi And, sir, should those wars, referred to by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Everett) ever occur between 

Mexico and Colombia, or any other of the American na- 

tions, let it-be ouroffice to mediate, and let this high duty 
be discharged with fidelity. and. justice. 

Should we remain as. we.are ; should-our policy conti- 


officiously interfering with -the affairs of other 
nd: our. march willbe what jt-has been hereto- 
ndd and triumphante.. Believing this to be.our 
had: not. anticipated: such a Mission as: that 

e- Executive. ..I hadsupposed that our Mi- 

Land Mex co.would have attended the 
thay as distinguished guests: -Ehad con- 


ress Of Pana 


| 


mitting another “American policy” to chain down the 
energies of our own. country—an American. policy, emas- 
ting frum the same source, and calculated. to produce 
r consequences. Let the geneman spread the in- 
fluence of his enlarged and. liberal views; let him infuse 
the enlightened spirit of the age into our own Cabinet. 1 
know, Sir, that I impose. upon that gentieman what may 
be considered by some a. difficult task... But: there is, at 
least, one member of the. Cabinet, upon whom-he may 
have some infucice ; a gentleman with whom it was once 
his office to contend on this’floor; ‘and whose “Ameri- 
can policy”? he strenuously resisted. I would send him 
to that distinguished :statesman, whom he so cloquently 
andso justly vindicated, as the earliest and ablest chame 
pion of the emancipated nations of the South. A states- 
man, from whom, whatever may be his political life, 1 shall 
never withhold a-just approbation, when the occasion 
sanctions it... Whilc, on the one hand, we must condemn 
that rash and uncaiculating policy, which might have in- 
volved our country in the wars between Spain and her 
Colonies, on the other, we must commend that geierous 
and lofty enthusiasm, which so frequently inspired the 
eloquent advocate of emancipated: America. But, ‘Sir, 
while this fearless and uncalculating policy was limited to 
this theatre; while our enthusiasm . was. repressed and 


acifie and: independent ; we shall. avoid: the |.controlled by the ‘caution and wisdom of the Executive, 


our country. was:safe. Things have; however, changed. 
Under former Administrations, the sober councils of the. 
Executive were exercised ih moderating ourpatriotic but 
rash enthusiasm, and in arresting the ili matured plans of 
our less disciplined judgments... The: time has at last ars 
rived when we find-ourselves ina novel and singular atti- 
tude, - The-magnitude of the interests. involved in this 
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has imposed upon us the ungracious office of | 
“-sguggesting the: councils. of caution’ and. moderation. to 
those, whose duty it was ‘to warn us against taking any 
step which might possibly lead us into. foreign political 
<gssociations. : 
>: Thope, Sir, that gentlemen will withdraw their opposi- 
-¢jorto this amendment ; that the: policy it indicates may 
pe declared and recorded as the true policy of our coun- 
‘try; and that the Mission maybe restored to that pacific, 
friéndly,.and disinterested character, which it: ought to 
-Jave received from those with whom it originated. Such 
‘a Mission would then be sustained by a large. majority of 
this House ; and would go with the. good wishes of the 
‘Amierican. People. Let us, then—as we all unite in de- 
` vprecating any alliance of any kind whatever—let us record 
` soùr opinions; and every objection to the Mission. being | 
syemoved, let our Ministers depart in robes of peace. And | 
when, Sir, they shail have. arrived at that sublime Coun 
“sei where the Deputies of emancipated America are as- 


‘question, 
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please, in no shape or form, with any nations, European 
or American, whatever might be their political condition. 
Mr. EVERETT tose in reply to Mr.Camprerene. I 


trust, (said Mr. E.) that the Committee, after having list- 


ened to what has fallen from the gentleman from New” 
York, willnot, impatient as } feel it must be, deem it more 
than justice to hear me fora moment in reply. If the 
gentleman from New. York had been the only person who 


had made an unfavorable commentary.upon my remarks, - 


in a former debate, upon a very delicate subject, I should ¢ 
not have thought it of any consequence to vindicate my- 
self; but as those remarks have béen misunderstood by 
several honorable. members. of this House, and many per- 
sons in the community. whose judgment is entitled:to de- 
ference, I think it due to myself to offer an explanation 
of them ; and, after what has just passed, no one will feel 
it strange that I do so at this moment. ee ea 
Sir, t have the honor to agree with the gentleman from 
New York more nearly than he is willing to allow. heall. 


sembled:; when the Mexican, the Guatemalan, the Colom- | that I said upon the topic in question, I think it ne more 
bian, and the Peruvian.; -when the Bolivian, the Chilian, | than fair that 1 should be understood- aè carrying: out,the 
“and the La Platan, are: grouping around.the Ministers of! proposition with which I. began; which was, “‘thatd did . 


“this Norther Republic—should they ask how it is, that, | not deem it immoral nor irreligious to joi in suppressing 


~-Jnso’short:a.time;our country has risen from comparative 
insignificance to the highest rank among nations ; how it 


<s that'we have been able to encounter, without allies, | name, intimated, that.a portion of the citizens of the: 


the. most powerful of nations, and to terminate the war 
with a memorable triumph ; when they inquire by what 
mystery our population and our wealth have so wonder- 
“fully accumulated ; let our Ministers answer, that these are 
the. astonishing developments of a Government of well- 
regulated liberty ; that they representa People who are 
taught to reverence the laws and the Constitution, and who 


-have the morals, the ‘intelligence, and the enterprise of 


freemen ; ‘that they come from a country whose leading 
“maxim is a just regard for the-rights of all nations, allian- 
cës with none; whose.-policy is. pacific, whose march is 
independent. 


quire, whether we are not willing to engage with the | } i radict bum); 4 
| I was. speaking with warmth and excitement, trom. notes. 


declarations, let our Ministers tell them the story of Ly- | exceedingly brief, and not, as is frequently done, the gen- ; 


American. nations in mutual pledges, compacis, or jomt 


cirgus ; of: his parting gift to the Spartans; of their 
“pledge to obey: his laws till his return; and of his exile 
forever. Let them tell now his country flourished under 
their influence, and how, at last, the Spartans, having vio- 
-lted their pledge, Sparta perished! Let our Ministers 
remind the American Deputies that we also had one great 
Patriot.and Lawgiver; one, whose name is known to all 
America, whether North or South; and whose spirit still 
hovers proudly over this great Western World. Let them 
say, that; when this ilustriou’ patriarch of freedom was 
about'to leave them forever, he delivered into their sacred 
keeping, a rich legacy—his last counsels to his country- 
men.. He left to them a code of national policy, embrac- 
ing the wisest and soundest principles of Government, in 
which, above-all. things, he admonished them to beware 
of foreign alliances. Let them say, we shall keep these 
parting admonitions forever inviolate. In extending to 
our South American brethren “the right hand of Republi- 
“ean fellowship,” let us-assure them that they have all our 
sympathies, but that we can never unite our destiny with 
theirs, nor engage in ‘arly compact or alliance of any kind 
whatever.. Let us: remember-the counsels. of Washing- 
ton—and beware of Sparta’s fate; and let the chief and 
most friendly office of our Ministers to Panama be, to admo- 
nish the Deputies of these new and independent Nations, 
to imitate our policy ; to-adopt the maxim of Washing- 
ton; and to entangle themselves with no foreign alliances, 
ar Continental. system. < s : an ; 

Such, Sir, are my views of the Washingtonian ‘policy. 
Iwould be-governed by itin spirit andin letter. [would 
“deliberate upon no-alliance;:call it by what-name- you 


* 
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it: - But-pains have been taken to. carry-this impression 


a servile war.” A highly distinguished member of this. 
House bad, shortly before, in a piece. printed with his 


North would think it immoral and irreligious to assist in 
suppressing such a revolt. 1 disclaimed being one of those 
citizens, if any such there were. To justify this disclaim- 
er, (and not otherwise can it be justified) I said, that 
slavery was sanctioned by religion, morality, and law. F 
meant, of course, Siz, slavery as it exists, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case supposed, (that of a revolt to be 
suppressed in this country) and on the basis of long 
standing political institutions. Tins was the view ofsa- 
very in which I stated that it had the sanction of morality 
and religion, possibly, in the terms which the gentleman 


And should the Deputies of the South in- | undertakes to remember with such precision, and with re-., 


gard to which.I will not undertake to contradict him, for. 


| tleman from New York well knows, with a speech com- 
| mitted to memory, and the manuscript in my pocket, 1 
| said nothing of reducing men to slavery, as the gentleman 
insinuates. 
trade, as I have aiso been accused of doing, and by impli- 
cation, by the gentleman from New York—for he says my 
sentiments are fit for the Bazaar at Constantinople. The 
charge does not deserve tobe coniradicted by me. Ispoxe 
of the relation of slavery as existing with us; where near 
two millions of individuals already stand in that relation; 
when the safety and lives of half the citizens of the United 
States are involyed in it; when a general emancipation is 


gradual process ; and in reference to the question ofa war 
of horror and extermination between these two,portions 
of the population. ła this connexion, I did say that. sta~ 
very, like the other institutions of society, was sanctioned 
by the laws of religion and morality.. Itis an opinion I have 


eat. 
thie right of reducing men: to involuntary and: perpetual 
bondage, or to go farther than the approved authorities, 
either in morals or religion, go, on this subject, I disclaim 
it. The gentleman has been pieased, also, to intimate,’ 
that I have since modified my views on this: subject; and 
that my speech, as.‘printed, does not,-in this. part, agree 
with my speéch.as delivered. If this insinuation- had been 
made-only by the gentleman from New York, and here, 
where its weight would be understood, F should not noti 


abroad.. Ltake upon me, therefore, to say, that there 


Į did not justify kidnapping and the.slave- 


allowed to be attainable, if at all, only. by an exceedingly © 


long held, and publicly expressed, and which Enow re> - 
H, in any thing I said, I was supposed to maintam. i 


‘wot been printed, this Winter, a speech, more nearly as it 
“was delivered, than mines-and I make this remark as well 
“of its general contents a8 of the passage in question. I did, 
--$ndeed, consider’ the extreme delicacy of the topic, and 
iny friends weré degirous that I should not be misconceiv- 
ed as to: views sound in themselves, but which I might, 
in the warmth of the moment, have started ina manner 
liable to -misinterpretation. On this account, anxious, if 
" gseasible, not to be misunderstood, though I knew I should 
“be misrepresented, I did endeavor, in the printed report 
“ef my remarks, so to express myself that my opinions 
‘should not. be mistaken. To this end, and this alone, 
‘was aimed the slight variation of phrase with which the 
“gentleman’s prompt and tenacious recollection has been 
go long: burthened. ` 
It was particularly unkind in the gentleman from New 
York to allude to the modifications of my printed speech : 
for the change which has beer most noticed was made 
- for his‘especial relief. In casually replying to an observa- 
“tion of the honorable gentleman, | made a perfectly good 
humored allusion to a celebrated dramatic character, ,Doc- 
tor Ollapod) whom the gentleman had quoted as authori- 
ty. Perceiving, by the gentleman’s altered manner to- 
wards me, and being informed by his friends that his 
feelings were sorely wounded by the allusion, I struck it 
out. Lam sorry that, in so doing, 1 failed to appease the 
- honorable gentleman. Iam sorry that so slight an allusion, 
‘intended to be harmless, and even playful, an allusion 
very far within the limits of what passes every day in de- 
bate, between members, without any breach of good will, 
‘should ‘have left such a sting in the gentleman’s mind. I 
‘am. particularly sorry that, if the gentleman thought him- 
“self. so much aggrieved, he could not handsomely have 
‘got up, at the moment, and have asked an explanation ; 
which, to the extent of saying that I meant him no per- 
sonal disrespect, I should most cheerfully have given him, 
Instead of this, after brooding over the imagined injury 
for five or six weeks, he comes down upon me with a stu- 
died comment, made up of passages culled out of my 
speech, and of what he undertakes to recollect of it, la- 
boriously committed to memory, and now recited in the 
Panama debate, with no other design than that of holding 
me up as the propagator of odious sentiments. This, 
Sir, Lhold to be a poor revenge. 

Mr. FORSYTH rose, not to enter further into the ge- 
neral discussion, but to remark, with regard to the intima- 
tion that a part of the instructions to be given to our Mi- 

ipisters’had reference to the subject of religion, that that 
“subject was presented in a different form, in the message 
“to the Senate, than that in which it was presented in the 
wiessage to'this House. “It was very true that the subject 
had been presented in the same form in the instructions 

to Mr. ‘Anderson as in the two messages combined. But 
he believed that this branch of the proposed instructions, 
though it does coincide with the views of the last Admi- 
istration, is radically incorrect ; that it touches a subject 
which belongs to our neighbors alone. It is a subject 
Avhich the Administration dare not touch within the Unit- 
ed States, and with which they have no proper concern 
without the United States. ©The gentleman from Massa- 

.. -Ghusetts had«said, that these instructions to Mr. Anderson 
<. were deliberately approved by the late President and his 
Cabinet. = One of the: members of that Cabinet, (said Mr. 
‘was not only my political, but my personal friend, and 
èto say; that, unless the gentleman- from Massachu- 
ts asserts the fact ot his own personal knowledge, that 


ons for. believing such’ to'be the fact. They 
ich: ‘satisfied hiniself, and Ted bim to say 
fact to defy contradiction. -He be- 
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“replied that hé had given the Commit. 
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thorized to contradict it; Mr. E. certainly would not op- 
pose his reasonings to any contradiction the gentleman 
may be authorized to make. ` 

Mr. FORSYTH rejoined, and observed that he was not- 
called upon to deny the fact, but the inference was not to 
be relied on; as it was Mr. €’s good or ill fortune to 
differ with the Administration during the last year or two 
of its existence. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON spoke in vindication: of himself from 
some observations made by Mr. CAMBRELENG; when 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, in reply to Mr. Lrvrneston, said: 
I did not misunderstand the gentleman from Louisiana, 
nor did I misrepresent him, intent:onally or unintention- 
ally. That gentleman was replying to an argument, and 
vindicating the policy of the Executive.as it respects the 
island of Cuba. In defending the Executive; he quoted 
a passage from Mr. Clay’s letter to: Mr. Middleton, in 
which he says, ‘How can we interpose against. a party 
clearly having right on his side,” ‘to restrain or defeat a 
lawful operation of war?” Is not the right of Mexico and 
Colombia to invade Cuba, expressly admitted ? I ask the 
gentleman from Louisiana what, according to the princi- 
ples of Mexico and Colombia, would be a lawful opera- 


tion of war? They never can invade Cuba, unless under * 


the standard of universal emancipation—they never can 
hope for success, unless “arms are put into the hands.of 
one race of the inhabitants to destroy the lives of anoth- 
er.” An insurrection would be inevitable, and the con- 
sequences dreadful. By conceding the right of Mexico 
and Colombia to invade the Island, in. any manner, we 
substantially surrender the whole question. 


Mr. FLOYD said : I do not rise for the purpose of de- 


taining the House long with a speech ; the lateness. of the 


hour, and the frequent calls for the question, admonish 


me to be brief; nor would I, under these circumstances, 
offer any remarks to the consideration of the Committee, 
had I nov, ona former occasion, taken partina debate 


9444 


partly involving the question now before us—a question = 


too interesting to the interests, the peace, and. happiness, 
of this nation, for me to be silent. 
What was said on a former occasion was founded upon 


a knowledge of the movements of these Southern Repub- 


lics, as it appeared in the newspapers, and the treaty bee 
tween Mexico and Colombia, which [had then before me, 
Since then, however, the documents submitted to the Se- 


nate, and all their proceedings thereon, have been’ pub- — 


lished, and an argumentative ‘message sent tous by the 
President, accompanied-by documents also, asking atap- 
propriation to carry into execution.this Mission to Pana- 


ma, in which I can see nothing but danger, difficulty, and © 


disaster. 

The call for information, which was made by. the 
House on this subject, some time ago, and urged: with 
such impatient zeal by some gentlemen as to call for the 
previous question twice:'in one day, to strangle debate ; 
by this. means, also; to castigate the Senate for their un- 
willingness and delay in gratifying the: ambition of the 
President—has also come lagging in, after many days; 
and even weeks, of silence on his part, exhibiting, by 
this inattention, as greata disrespect for the Represen- 
tatives of the People, as the measure did to the Senate, 
which, it has been avowed, was intended to ‘cause pab- 
lic opinion to react on that body, to force them into com- 
pliance.” : ene 
-I have- héard much, too, of opposition; the gentlemen 
in the opposition! © And am Lin the opposition? -F come 
hère a Republican, elected by a Republican’ People, a 


supporter of a- Republican Administration: my opinions 


and principles are the same, my constituents the same ; 


‘and yet we hear of “the gentlemen in the opposition.” _ 
Courtesy , respect—or comity, Ebelievey is the word now _ 
fact to y so: fashionable~-none, E hope; will ever be found wanting’ 
tif the gentleman from Georgia is au-| in respect any where; but to withhold an open and bold _ 
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avowal of an opinion, when the peace of the country is in- 
volved in an ill-advised and precipitate measure, is a de- 
gree of comity I am not disposed to extend to any. 

‘Tam proud, however, amid all the efforts to keep from 
the view of the People the present critical state of our 
affairs, that there is yet one Roman left among the Repre- 
sentatives of the People, on this floor, who entertains an 
opinion for himself, and dares avow it ; the bold and man- 
ly independence of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Came- 
PELL) has ‘given us a specimen of that pure Republican 
integrity. which ought to characterise this body. Firmer 
and more noble sentiments I have not heard in this place 
fora long time. With such as he, the Constitution of the 
country.and the Liberties of the People will remain safe 
è and unchanged; the dignity, consequence, and charac- 
vl ter, of forty thousand constituents, remain proudly erect, 
# with untarnished honor. He has told you that the do- 
| euments sent by the President to this House, and those 
ssent to the Senate, do not agree, and that he has no 
confidence in men who conduct. public affairs in this 
manner. When it is ascertained that one view of this 
` subject is furnished the Senate, and a different one to 
this House, we are then called upon in this, as in other 
important matters, to extend our confidence, and take 
his measures upon trial. For my own part, I have al- 
ways been willing to extend to the Executive all the sup- 
port required by the country. But when I see there is a 
great crisis about to take place in the affairs of this na- 
tion, more portentous than any it has ever seen; when | 
called upon to contribute to carry into effect the work- 
ings of lawless ambition, involving the peace of the coun- 
‘try. from abroad, and threatening its tranquillity at home ;; 
and this, too, upon documents differing in many essential 

dints, as communicated to the Senate and to this House— | 

ow are we to have confidence in such a man ? Why has 
he told one story to the Senate and another to this House ? 
The documents sent to the Senate and those sent to this 
“House differ. How is this, and why is it so ? 

This measure, calculated to jeopardise all the interests 
ofthis country, change all its objects, and tear up from | 
the deep foundations of the Government all its foreign po- 
licy; change, at one blow, all our foreign relations ; ought, 
at least, to have been presented to Congress with the same 

, and not appear one thing in the Senate and another 
f in the House. This conduct is calculated to revive all 
| that has been said of him: ashe has been accused of de- 
setting his friends, of deserting his party, of deserting his 
fither’s principles, when no longer useful to his projects 
ofambition ; and if he be a Unitarian in religion, as seems 
» tobe admitted, there doubtless are many who will think 
"he has deserted his God also. 
_» The gentleman from Maryland, 
| Yesterday, has told us, in a very neat and eloquent speech, 
at least in my opinion, that he too, could tell us some. 
“thing, if he would, which would harrow up our feelings ; 
(and this, as I understood him, in relation to the Republi- 
: an Administration which preceded this, I, Sir, as a Re- 
publican, who gave to Mr. Jefferson all my confidence— 
he has it yet~and to Mr. Madison—now call upon him to 
: speak ont, boldly speak out all he may know, relative to 
; the conduct of these gentlemen, calculated to harrow up 
our feelings. Whatever it may be, it belongs to the his- 
_ tory of the country, and I, as one of their friends, will ne- 
ver feel alarmed at any thing that can be said of them. 
| Let the gentleman then speak: for surely he can do it 
; Well, as he irresistibly reminds me of a little anecdote 
which l heard daring the last war: That a party of Ma- 
; Iland militia having been forced to retreat before a par- 
: ly of British, an American officer rode with speed to the 
British camp, to inform them that some casks of whiskey, 
Which had been left by his countrymen, had been poison- 
td. ‘The. Briton answered, that he did not doubt he 
could make a very good speech, but that it was unne- 


(Mr. Dorszr) who spoke 


Mission to Panama. 
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and particularly by our Minister to Mexico. 
that message was delivered to this House, I then rose in 
my place, and protested against that declaration of the 
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cessary, as the casks had been stove. This left an im- 
pression with some, that an inference might be made that 
his countrymen would sooner poison their enemy. thar 
meet him in battle—an inference surely unjust to the mi- 
lita of Maryland. {Mr. Dorszy said it was not an officer 
who informed the British of the poisoned whiskey—it was 
himself. } 

Rut, Sir, what can this be, calculated to harrow up the 
feelings? The gentleman would not remind us of the 
conduct of Caleb Strong, Governor of Massachusetts, who, 
during the most gloomy period of the late war, refused to 
call out the militia of that State, or put them under the 
direction of the President, to oppose the enemies of his 
country. He would not remind us of the Hartford Con- 
vention, who began their deliberations by manufacturing 
a flag with four stripes, to unfurl as a banner of defiance 
to the Laws and Constitution of the country, to invite dis- 
union, to form a Northern Confederacy, and unite them- 
selves to Canada, and again submit to the British Crown, 
He would not remind us that this same Caleb Strong, with 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, gravely resolved in that 
body. whilst the enemy was at every point in our territo» 
ry, and ready to invade our country, that it was ‘immoral 
and irreligious to rejoice at the victories of their countrys” 
this, too, whilst the enemy had taken possession of a patt 
of the territory of that State, and no efforts made to dis- 
lodge him. He would not remind us that these very in- 
dividuals are now the devoted friends of this Executive ; 
the opposers of Jefferson and Madison its supporters in 
the House and out of the House—these very Hartford 
Convention men brand usasthe ‘ opposition.” ‘To whom? 
To these men and their friends? That has never ceased. 
To oppose an Administration is one thing ; but to refuse 
to bear arms in defence of our country, or to refuse to arm 
that country when an enemy is at hand, is another thing, 
essentially different, 

It is, indeed, a sad reverse of affairs, when these men, 
who have been accused of plotting against their country, 
become the supporters of this Adininistration, its defend- 
ers, and casting censures upon us as “f opposers.of the 
Executive.” 

We are told, by the gentleman from Maryland, that a 
pledge was given by Mr. Monroe, then President, to these 
Southern Republics, that we would defend and protect 
them from the assaults of European armies, or words to 
this effect; and that, since that period, this pledge has 
been renewed by letters from this Government to others, 
Sir, when 


President, as assuming an unwarrantable power ; violating 


the spirit of the Constitution ; assuming grounds and an 
attitude in regard to European Powers, calculated to in- 
volve us in the strife which there existed, and in which 
we had no interest ; and indirectly leading to war, which 
Congress alone had the right to declare. 
called upon to redeem the pledge given by Mr. Monroe, 
the parallel of Ferdinand ; not only so, but the further 
pledge given by Mr. Adams, and that, too, by the corres- 
pondence of our Enyoy with the Republic of Mexico. 
Here, then, the President has assumed to give support to 
these nations, even at the hazard of war, without consult- 
ing Congress or the Representatives of the People. The 
President has told us that we should not be “ palsied by 
the wiil of our constituents.” 
ed powcr, if acted upon, extinguishes, at one blow, the 
liberty of the nation. 
ed at by the King of Great Britain ; Alexander, Emperor 
of all the Russias, alone possesses such power. 


We are now 


This bold claim tu unlimit- 


A claim so broad dare not be hint- 


The daring of this pledge, so contrary to the cautious 


indecision and irresolution of the former President, caus- 
ed me to inquire how the circumstance happened ; wher 
a member of Congress, high in the confidence of the Pre- 


Mission t 


informed me that: the British Government sought 
Rush, our then Envoy and Mi- 
of St. James, and pro- 


sident, 
a conversation with Mr. 
nister Plenipotentiary. at the Court X 
posed to him that they should unite upon the subject of 


South America: 
ence asto show to Europe the probable course these 
Governments would take in the cause of Spanish Ameri- 
ea. Mr. Rush; who is doubtless as able a negotiator as 
Seéretary:of the Treasury, (for the mistake he has made 
in his report does not exceed five or six millions of dollars 
this year ; but, as it is his first attempt, there is reason to- 
hope he may mend,) refused to accede to the proposi- 
tions, unless the British would agree to enter into a trea- 
ty recognizing the independence of South America : this 
did not'suit the views of. England at that time. This was 


forwarded to the President, and was then lying on his | 


table, when. he issued that bulletin, pledging this nation 
toa: course which is daily becoming dangerous to the 
peace of the country from without, and dangerous to the 
Constitution from within. 
_ This pledge, however it may eventuate through the 
medium of this Mission to Panama, was, doubtless, at the 
time, considered safe, intended to astonish Emperors and 
Kings with the array of power, whilst the vast navy of 
Great Britain floated between us and danger. We are 
told, too, by the President, that the wholesome advice of 
Washington, to refrain from. “ entangling alliances,” was 
intended to apply to the affairs of Europe ; and he gives 
as to understand that a different state of things now ex- 
_ qets,’and that were he (Washington) now alive, he would 
entertain a different opinion. I have, Sir, too high an 
opinion of the prudence, and patriotism, and wisdom of 
. Washington, to believe he would hazard the peace of 
this nation for the fine ‘spectacle? he might probably 
make ina ‘page of history.” 

By the adoption of this measure, so soon as these Mi- 
nisters to. Panama take their seats in that Congress, and 
join in the discussions of that body, that moment you 
‘commit an act of war against old Spain. Is this just? Is 
it constitutional thus to take out of the hands of Congress, 
to whom alone belongs the power to say when this na- 
tion, of ten millions of People, shall be involved in war? 
Yf Spain is too weak to send an army to invade us, she 
can still declare-war, as she will be compelled to do ; our 
own act being, in fact, war against her. By this means, 
all the idle seamen of England, France, and the Low 
Countries, besides her own, will be placed on board of 

/ privateers, fitted out under the flag of Spain, to destroy 
“gut commerce in every sea. What good, then, can pos- 
‘sibly result to this nation from this state of things? We 
are now about to adopt the discarded policy of Pitt, and 
Castlereagh, which for so many years desolated the Bri- 
tish realms, which, if continued but for a few years long- 
er, must inevitably ‘have destroyed the energies of that 
‘nation, if not destroyed the Monarchy itself Now, how- 
ever, by the opposite course, she enjoys peace, and is 
‘daily. reaping the fruits of good Government ; extending 

“hercommerce, disbanding her armies, laying up her na- 
“vy; increasing her manufactories, paying the national 
debt, and repealing many of her taxes; whilst we, to 
make a ‘figure in history,” or exhibit a ‘ spectacle ” for 
< Europe to look at, are involving ourselves in debt and in- 
terminable .war—the ultimate end of which no human 

“foresight. can see or-conjecture. 

Jn what a strange attitude this Panama Mission places 


. Whis war into: her. territory-on the 


tie Ocean o the- Canary’ Islands: 


‘affairs, and so shape their correspond- | 


Whilst we are at peace with Spain, we are in con- 
clave with her enemies, devising the best means for ‘*car- 
> rying on: the war? against- her; not only to carry it on 
against- her in America, but. the expediency of carrying | course by the conduct of the President, would. have . 
other side of the Atlan- | weight, and justly so; but were. these same People who 

OCEA ito. th i Whilst we. say to | now, in honest security, are sleeping over their liberty, to © 
Europe we will not. take part-in this contest between know. that these ruinous results, were 
Spain -and-her- colonies, neither: shall. “you, to subjugate | guarded against, because. it would increase the patronage 


o Panama. 


these countries; we are mingling in the councils of Pa- 
nama, planning war against Cuba and Porto Rico, the re- 
maiming colonies of Spain. A course of this kind is well 
calculated to bring upon this country the reproach of all 
nations having any regard for public faith. Instead of 
pursuing an open, ingenuous, manly course, thinking 
| slowly, and acting prudently, firmly, and. sincerely, we 
| are engaged in all the insincerity and folly of Europe, at 
a period of their history over which themselves would. 
gladly throw a veil. How different has been the course 
of the British Government ! 
her Minister with the Envoy of Spain, lately published 
| in this country, we have seen all this diplomatic fog dis- 
| sipated, which our own seems to delight inas the bigh- 
i est evidence of the talent and skill of the statesman. 
There, the story is told in a style so clear, simple, firm, 
and respectful, that none can misunderstand or doubt the 
| meaning; here, the bad taste of the rhetorician is so in- 
| termingled with the affectation of the statesman, that you 

are in doubt whether it means this thing or something 
| else; and this, too, by a Government whose duty it is, as 
| being the oldest of the Republics, to give an example of 


| candor and moderation. Not only this, but to expose to : 


every transaction, in a clear 
that they may unhesitatingly 
know the conduct of 


| the People of this nation 
| and distinct point of view, 
i decide upon their own affairs, and 
their Representatives. 

In what a singular point of view might this question fi- 
nally place the whole Republican party, and all that part 
of the Federal party who were disposed. to take arms in 
| defence of their country during the late war! - 1 do not 
| hesitate to say that this is a war measare. War must. un- 
questionably grow out of it, 
terms; and, when seen at this distance, 


every effort ought 


arms in such a cause—as, according to our principles, our: 
country must be defended, whether the war be rightful 
or not. 
Convention men, and that portion of the Federal party 


who would not bear arms; who thought the late war — 


«unnecessary and unjust,” and that it was “< immoral and 


irreligious” even to rejoice at the victories of our own. - 
men are found to be the strenu-” 


country ; yet these very 
ous supporters of this measure now, and urge it upon us, 
though it should destroy our peace. 
T do not say that it is the direct 
istration to produce a war, yet 1 can 
lestin bringing about that event. 
| and patronage against patriotism and the People, an event 
of that kind, however ruinous or distressing to the coun- 
try, would not be unattended with results capable of con- 
tinuing their sway.. The argument to the great body of 
the Nation, who always feel correctly, and have no object 
but the peace and happiness of the country, would. be 
| short, direct, and calculated to have a sirong effect. It 
i would be.: * This King, or that Emperor, has declared 
t waragainst you. 
‘© of your country? 
c our-amicable relations with them, 
| “ Republics has prompted them to. this course. We 


easily see their inter- 


We were desirous of maintaining 


“ change your Chief Magistrate ix the face of the enemy- 
< in the midst of war.. Beware you do not run upon the 
| e rock which has ruined so many Republics. Be firm, 

“and pursue a steady purpose : when the war is Over, 

ts then settle with them for their misrule, 
“we may never see.” This, to all taose who could aot 
see that this King, or that Emperor, was coerced to this 


H 


foreseen and not 


In the correspondence of 


if persevered in, upon these.” 


to be made to prevent it, and not compel us to take up: 


We will then be found acting with the Hartford. 


intention of the Admin- ` 


Will you not support the authorities — 
but jealousy towards . 


‘must maintain our Hberty; nor would jt- answer ta. 


But that end. ` 
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In this trial of power ` 
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of the President, and turn public attention from their con-| ject, which threatens, at no distant day, a large portion of 

duct at home to things far distant, im scenes of war, and our country, embracing the whole of our Southern fron- 

-employ them im speculating on the means and chances of {tier ? Cuba is scarcely more than eighty miles from Flo- 

sticcess—then would they rise, like a dark cloud, and over- {rida ; the narrow sca between can be often passed in afew 

‘shadow thein forever. An army of forty or fifty thousand Í hours, in open boats; leaving the whole of Louisiana, 

ten, necessary for the war, would, by the appointment of | Florida, and Georgia, open to sudden invasion from these 

_ officers, carry the power and patronage of this Govern- | black Republics at any time. Besides, the jealousy and 

“ment into every State, every county, and into almost every {discontent which this ‘state of things would engender, 

family. To follow the common course of human affairs, | must finally lead to rebellion and civil discord, should no 
< they-would find an advocate in every officer who eats the | immediate war be produced. Can there, then, be a man, 
bread of the public—in every father, or brother, or uncle, | who, viewing this subject in all its bearings, will not shud- 
-of that officer, who might think themselves flattered by | der at a picture like this, and abandon the project? A 
‘the Presidential preference. Besides these, a host of ex- | project which cannot, in any possible event, bring good 
eisemen and tax-gatherers, executing'a system of internal | to this country or that Republic, and may produce incal- 

‘taxation, which some gentlemen, during the discussion on | culable and irremediable evils’ to this Union. Surely it 
the tariff, thought the only true mode of supporting this | will be a bitter reflection, to those concerned in it, that, 
Government, bat that the time had not then come—this!to “ exhibita splendid spectacle to the eyes of European 

“host of Presidential dependents will clamor for those who i Governments,” or give those desiring it “a bright page 
pay them, whilst they grind the face of the poor for their | in history,” all these evils have been brought upon their 

taxes, and often the lands of the honest and ignorant are | country. Should the bold daring of this project be car- 

_ sold, because of their want of knowledge of this compli-j ried into execution, in all its parts, Fam inclined to think 

‘cated machinery: of the law. | that it will be discovered that we have withered the opén- 

. When doubts are entertained of the wisdom of these ling bud of our fature greatness, and that “the bright 

“high-handed measures, or opposition made to them by a | page of history” will be crimsoned with the blood of our 

member, hundreds of printiag presses are let loose upon | citizens. f 

him, by those determined to seize power by means of the} If, however, we, reckless of consequences to our citi- 

patronsge of this Government. Editors for these presses, | zens and country, pursue this course, asserting, in the 
printing “ by authority” to calamniate members of Con. | propagation of these principles, that men of every Na- 
gress, are found among the profligate and worthless sons i tion, kind, color, and degree, are entitled to the same 
of respectable parents—broken apothecaries—and even | usage, placed upon the samc footing, participating alike 
suing from porter cellars, whilst the money of the pub- jin all the rights, privileges, and powers of Government, 
_ lic is poured into their pockets, as a reward for the lauda- lis it at all certain these visions may not be dissipated by 
_ blework. He whois honest and bold enough to speak ‘the thunder of England? She has too deep a stake in 
to the Nation these truths—honest and bold did I say >the affairs of America, particularly the West Indies, to 
hardy. enough—must expect emissaries and hungry ex- j look on with indifference. 

“pectants for office, interposing between him and his con-} Fhe moment these Ministers take their seats in ‘the 
‘stituents at home, to hurl him from his sèat, unless he can Congress of Panama, and begin to act upon the subjecws. . 
“teach his tongue another language.” 5 proposed, as those which will engage their attention, that- 
= This measure, fraught -with so much mischief to this {moment you will give just cause of war to any Burdpean: 

„ sountry, is one that ought to be avoided if possible. “So | Nation which may think proper to declare it against you— 
faras I can see, inall its bearings, it looks to the conquest France, Russia, the Netheriands—for, the act itself’ is, On 
of Cuba and Porto Rico; or, at all events, of tearing them | your part, a declaration of war against Spain ; and Eng- 
from. the crown of Spain. The interests, if not safety, | land, whatever may be her dispositions at this time towards . 
of our own country, would rather require us to interpose | us, must declare war against us; she cannot avoid it ; her 

` fo-prevent such an event; and I would rather take up | interest is too deeply involved to remain an idle and inac- 
arms. to prevent than accelerate such an occurrence. |tive spectator. Were she to take this course, she would 
These Republics have a mixed population, itis true, but] stand justified in the eyes of the world. I, too, could 
{he proportion of all others, when compared to the Span- j| not otherwise than think she pursued the course I would 
ish American, is but small. They, by a provision in their phare my own country pursue ; and, doubtless, Governor 

| 


Gonstitution, have abolished. slavery, and placed every | Strong’s ‘moral and religious” friends could find some 
color onan equal footing, which may not be any great in- | excuses for her. Sir, I do not fear England ;. we have 
Convenience tothem, But what will be the state of the | beaten her in two wars—one, at all events—-though, in 
; Case should Guba and -Porto Rico be revolutionized upon | the last, we coped with fearful odds : with Britain, from 
their principles? Jt is well known that those colonies without, and a fearful opposition from-withina pposi- 
sontain nearly tive blacks to one white person ; that in | tion now at the head of affairs. But, whilst-I-do not fear - 
Cuba the praportion-is this or more. Ji must then bea England, I Know her power ; it is vast; nor would I, for 
black Republic: The condition of Hayti is also to be i light causes, disturb that power... Her thousand’ ships of 
_ ‘taken into. consideration ‘at this Congress, to determine | war, and hundreds of thousands of ‘men, and millions of 
whether Hayti shall send Ambassadors to the different money, are not trifles to be overlooked in ‘political ar- | 
Powers; and, if all questions are to be decided by a ma-i rangements. AE a r TAE a 
jority of votes, we must expect those Republics to act} Great Britain, Ihave said, will be compelled to waget 
upon their principles, and compel us to receive a Negro | war against us, to preserve her own colonies, and her sub: 
Minister; as the stipulations of this Confederacy of Re- jects from massacre. She has, inthe West bidies, sevens 
`= publics are, to ‘interpret treaties,” and coerce, if neces- | teén colonies ; “including, in this: number, two. in South 
“sary, those who manifest an‘unwillingness to perform: the America, that of Demerara and Berbice: Hef territorial 
task assigned to them by the Congress of Panama. =. <>] extent is vast; sending directly. to Great Britain, ‘annually, 
Why should we, then, engage in this-moon-struck pro- {immense quantities of sugar, coffee, and rum,” to‘ say 


* 


* It appears from a Parliamentary paper, Nos 186, of thesèrsion of 1825, that the total quantity of sugar imported inio Great Britain and“ ers 


Freland, in the year ending the 5th of January, 1823, amounted to 4,433,147 ewt,; and the total quantity exported to foreign countries; dure. 
lng the same year, amounted to 993,947 cwt; leavinge-2 balance 6f 2,214,200 ewt.; oF 362,390,400 Ibs. for home consumption. It appears, alse, 
fiom the same paper, that the total nett produce of the duties derived from sugar consumed in Great Britain, during the yar 182, BINGE 3 
ed to 4,293,241 t. 5 and the tatal nett produce derived from those cousuried in Ireland, for the same year, amounted to 413,063.15 making, 
‘gether, an agzeczate uf 4,636,004 /. > p Eisa ; 4 AOE Een 
+ Besides sugur, these colonies send to: Great Britain, annually, 27,192 ewt of coffee, and 4,864,781-gallona ofrum: -Moreover the 

production ia these colonies is unlimited: considerable quantities po direct to Europe, ou British, as well as on general account. | 

mara British colonics, about 15,000,000 Ihe. of entten woa : 2,008,600 Ibs. pimento: Variots other acticles are atso inmportedh Oooo 
0 Von. W455 te On io ae MoM Pa nie et 
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The President tells us that “he would have sent Mir 
-c pisters to the meeting, liad it been mercly to give them 
« such advice as they might have desired, even with re- 
«s ference to’ their own interests, not involving ours.” 
‘There is something insulting in this, to the knowledge 
and conduct of those States. To give advice implies su- 
petiority, which no Nation would acknowledge : besides, 
Lam not quite sure, whether these Republics have not, in 
getting up this meeting, and getting us into it, evinced a 
master stroke of policy, plainly indicating to my- mind, 
that they do not stand in need of advice from our states- 
men upon this subject, which very nearly touches “‘ their 
own interests” and does not “involve ours.” 

The President tells us, of “ objects of the highest im- 
*¢ portance not only to the future welfare of the whole 
“human race, but bearing directly upon the special in- 
“ terests of this Union.” Indeed! Then we are to le. 
gislate, by negotiation, for the whole human race ' Then 
says, * others, if we are represented, may be offered by 
“our Plenipotentiaries for consideration, having in view 
“both these great objects—our own interests, and the 
«improvement of the condition of man upon earth.” 


nothing of thousands of other articles of commerce, the 
growth and products of these colonies. Besides all this, 
_ she has from six to seven hundred thousand slaves, which, 
if the doctrine inculcated by these new Republics prevail, 
will be incited. to rebellion, and England be doomed to 
witness the scenes of Saint Domingo acted over again, in 
her own-colonies. Not less important is Jamaica, Dema- 
rata, Berbice, and Trinidad, to her, in the conduct and 
rotection of her commerce every where. When she 
Tores these, her commercial greatness is on the wane, It 


: 

would be nothing short of folly to believe, that she would | 
feopardise these territories, or permit them to be torn 
vom her by revolution, when we know that she taxes the 
game products higher from any other. part of the world 
than from these colonies, by ten shillings a hundred | 

weight, . Let us not deceive ourselves, or be tempted to 
change our relations with other Powers—we have pros- 

pered, we da prosper, and are at peace. ' 

We are invited to make this experiment as the com- į 
Tüencement of an American policy. Is this American po- 
licy to begin, by changing the whole course of this Go- 
vernment, from the origin of the Constitution to the pre- 
sent time? The policy of the Powers of Europe, I have 
been induced to believe, was to make a corresponding | tory,” for gentlemen to engage in the task of * improv- 
move, to secure themselves against real or supposed ad- | ing the condition of man upon earth,” embracing the- 
vantages which might be gained by the movement of their | “ whole human race,” who can hardly reconcile the in- 
neighbors. If one Power builds a fortress, by which, in | terests of ten millions of People under our Government, 
any future war, that Power may gain an advantage, or and who cannot much iniprove their condition even with 
pouran armed force with facility and ease into the domin- the aid of pensions and patronage. . A 
ions of its neighbor, that neighbor instantly counteracts | Mr. Chairman, after all, the whole procedure is not 
the movement by erecting another fortress to hold itin | only inexpedient, but is unconstitutional. I will not trou- 
check. Does France raise fifty thousand new troops ? | ble the House with arguments to prove this.. I will con. 
. Austria does the same.. Wherefore, to prevent ruin to | tent myself with simply stating my opinion. The Consti- 
their subjects, these sovereigns are in the habit of stipu- tution gives to the President, by and with the advice and 
lating by treaty only to keep so many men under arms in | consent of the Senate, power to appoint * Ambassadors,. 
time of peace. But what similarity is there in our con- other public Ministers, and Consuls.” The office of Ame 
dition? Why should we care whether the army of Rus- | bassadors, Ministers, and Consuls, is one known to all ci- 
sia, in time of peace, is three hundred thousand or eight | vilized Nations, and recognized by the law of Nations, and 
hundred thousand men? No European force can reach | must be sent to some Government, there to be received 
us without due notice. They cannot threaten us by con- | and protected, according to the law of Nations. His re 
centrating their armies, building forts, or raising addition- | sidence, even in the heart of the country to which he goes, 
al regiments. They must also have a navy, transports, is not deemed within that Nation, but is foreign territory, 
military and naval stores, and provisions for the war ; no | so long as the Minister retains it. How is it at Panama? 
reinforcements can be expected, no subsistence but what'| There is no Government to receive them, no power to 
they bring with them. ‘Then, sir, our policy, the true | protect them, no privileges attached to their station, their 
. American policy, should be based upon the recommenda- 
tion of Washington: to have “ peace and commerce with 
all-—entangling alliances with none.” ‘This course is sim- 
ple, plain, and easily understood ; and Tam now unwilling 
to believe, that, during the life of Washington, and ever | vernment, England or France have as good a right to send 
since, we have not understood the plain and simple mean- Plenipotentiaries there as we have, It isanight, ail Na- 


E not exempt from the operation of any law. 
ing of the words * have entangling alliances with none,” - at peace with each other, have by the law of Na- 
| 


Moreover, we are told, none but these Southern Repub- 
lics and the United States will be permitted to send. Mi- 
nisters there. Sir, if these are Ministers, and that a Go- 


until the President, by construction, informs us, that it | tions. If this is no Government, then we have no tight 
docs not mean that—but something else : that is, we may | to send Ministers, as the Constitution only authorizes the 
have entangling alliances on this side of the ocean. His | President to appoint ‘* Ambassadors, other public Minis- 
father, too, thought that the United States, in his day, had | ters, and Consuls,” which is in conformity with the law 
become so important in the scale of Nations, that, having | of Nations, to known and established Governments... Of 
rauch ‘commerce with Europe, we too should be consult- | cuurse, we cannot, without treaty or compact, or any 
ed about the disposition of things en that side of the At- | authority other than this magnificent usurpation of pow- 
-lantic ; but the People and he differed ; and so [ hope they | er, by an Administration which professes not to be. pal. 
-will with his son, and make him change his policy, or į sied by the will of its constituents,” send Ministers to 
change him, |.: Panama. 
. We have been told by a gentleman from Maine, that he Some explanations then took place between Mr. Frow, 
Id leave the President to act : for how do we know, | and Messrs. ArcasR, LIVINGSTON, and Donsky. 
e he gentlerman, that, before the next Winter, the emer- | Loud cries for the question now resounded from all 
ge ay not arise ? His hands will then be tied. This, | sides of the House. The question was then taken on the 
stirely, cannot be an objection ; it is always in his power | amendment of Mr. MALLARY, and it was decided in the 
to-call Congress. together: his hands ought always to be | negative—ayes 56, noes 112. , 


tied- up i subj ctšinvolving>the peace of the country; Mr. WHIPPLE then offered the following amendment s 
af war'c rów out-of a Measure, none but Con- |“ The House of Representatives, however, possess the 


fight o act, or-unsheath the sword of. the | power, and claim the exercise of the right, fo express 
Ee oud. oars to their opinion, and to make Known, their sentiments on 


“Thore are-72g, 509 slaves in these colonics: 342,382 axe in the Island of Jamaita. 


What a wonderful work! What a “ bright page. of hise. ! 
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questions relating to the foreign policy of the country, i gress which is toassemble at the Isthmus of Panama. 1 
‘and to indicate; sọ far as“it may be known to them, the ! beg of gentlemen to pause a moment, before they will 
opinion of their constituents ; yet this House does not | give a vote that it is expedient to send Ministers to Pana- 
deem it expedient so to commit itself as to compromit | ma, or carry this su? generis into operation. There are 
-ysright of action in any future contingency, as, at this time, many reasons why gentlemen should pause before they 
todecide what relations ought: hereafter to exist between adopt this dangerous measure. The project had long 
‘this'and the other American Republics; the. circumstan- hung in dubio in the Senate, where it called forth, in ops 
} ces which are necessary to direct the judgment of this position to its adoption, such a blaze of eloquence and 
- House; being not now fully in its possession. galaxy of talent as this cOtntry uever before witnessed. 
“Resolved, therefore, That it is not expedient, at the | ‘And had it not been for the severest dispensation of Pro- 
‘present time, either to declare in favor of, or against, a| yidence in the death and absence of some of the members 
néutral. policy, under all circumstances, or to assume anj of that bow, we should never have been troubled with 
advisory attitude in relation to the Executive Department | this monstrous project. With this view of the subject 
of this Government, but to permit that department to dis- | }efore me, said Mr. M., I cannot stand a silent spectator, 
v Sharge its constitutional duties, subject to its constitution-! and with feclings of indifference see men rushing with 
< al responsibilities.” i | desperate violence into the toils and gins that seem to-be 
| Mr. WHIPPLE supported his amendment by a short, jai expressly to involve the best and dearest interest of 
speech ; when, the question being taken, it was rejected. | this Government. Shall we impetuously and unreflect- 

The calls. for the question became more importunate. | ingly immolate this Nation on the altar of ambition.and 
| When order was restored, the question was put on the | personal aggrandizement? No other object can be at- 
| amendment of Mr. McLANE, as modified by Mr. BU-/ tained by it; therefore it is the more alarming. ‘Itis big 
|, CHANAN, and decided in the negative—ayes 93, noes i with mighty events to the safety and happiness of this 
4 ee f i Nation. Yet, we are told by some gentlemen, we do:not. 
| Mr. FORSYTH now moved the amendment he had í possess the constitutional power of giving an expression 
voffered some days since, in the following words : | of opinion upon the expediency or inexpediency of the 
"Phat, in the opinion of the House, it is expedient to measure; because the President has recommended, and 
make an appropriation to enable the President to send i the Senate has advised it. Sir, I would ask, and it is with 


| Ministers to be present at, but not to become members of ! great anxiety that T ask, are we mere creatures, without 
the Congress of the American States at Panama ; it bein 


et SA S į volition, to be dictated to and governed by the will of 
distinctly understood that the said Ministers are to be au- Í majesty? Let us examine for a moment to what mon- 


thorized merely to express to that Congress the deep in- | strous conclusions such a doctrine will lead. The Presi- 
“terest of this country in the security and prosperity of the | dent and Senate may recommend a measure that, would 
other American States; to explain, if requested, the prin- | involve the eternal happiness and repose of the country. 
ciples which govern the United States in their political | And does this branch of the Government possess no pow- 
and commercial intercourse with all foreign Nations ; to} ex to check them? If so, where is that power placed? 
i rective and to remit to their own Government any propo- į ‘This is a Government of checks and balances, and; that 
sition that the whole or any one of the Powers represent- | controlling power must rest somewhere: Yes, sir, every. 
ed inthe Congress may think proper to offer for the con-! man possessing the most ordinary discernment, must see.: 
sideration of the Government of the United States.” | at the first blush, that, in all cases where an appropriation 
oMr, McDUFFIE hoped the gentleman from Georgia | is asked for, the power to check rests with this House, 
; ‘would not press the amendment. | by withholding the appropriation.. Nothing to my mind 
Mr. FORSYTH explained, and refused to withdraw it. ! can be more clear than that the framers of the Constitu- 
_ Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, said he did not rise to | tion meant and intended that the power to control in such 
enter into the debate at length, but only to explain the | case should be lodged with and remain in this House. 
course he should pursue upon this question. That the | The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. WEBSTER) and - 
few observations he was about to make, were more for the | others who have pursued in the same track, have told us 
relief of his own mind than with a view of shedding any ! that we must follow in the wake of the President and 
light upon this subject. Exhausted as it was, he doubt-! Senate ; that we have no discretion left for exercise upon 
ed much whether he should be enabled, at this late hour, ; the subject, but are morally and constitutionally bound to , 
. to enlist the attention of the committee, (and about that i give the money whenever the President shall demand it. 
he had but little care) as members seemed determined to Í fs this the doctrine of the Constitution ? Why are we 
rush forward into the yawning gulf that lies so plain in! called upon to make the appropriation, if we possess Hò 
view, Buthe should like tobe honored with the atten-/ volition? Iam opposed to any such doctrine. It redu- 
tion of the honorable chairman of the committee, while | ces this House toa pretty stage, indeed. {t makes.a mere, 
he saida few things which, he was frank to acknowledge, | passive creature of this House, to register the requests _ 
were made for the ear of the American People, much! and edicts of the President. This is a proper occasion 
more than forthe members of this committee. | for the exercising of our checking power: then,” let më 
Mr. M. said : T view this asa question of great moment, | invoke you to use your power in-rejecting this wild, this 
and fraught with dangerous consequences to this Govern- | visionary (and, Thad liked to have said, silly,) project. 
ment, No measure has been agitated, since the eee Who among you, I would ask, are fully satisfied ofthe 
i 


ment of the alien and sedition laws; which has threatened | expediency and propriety of sending members to» this - 
the peace and happiness of these United States as much | Amphictyonic Assembly? Who are satisfied that the 
asthe present wild and visionary scheme. It is not only | Constitution gives the President, with the advice and con. 
‘Wild and visionary, but of the most alarming character ;/ sent of the Senate, the power to send Ministers, alias meme 
ind, if pérsevered in, will inevitably involve this country | bers, to this mighty Congress at Panamg?. I, for one, 
nthe results of the good. or bad fortune of the South deny: its expédiency and constitutionality. 1 insist that 
} American States. F should view myself as an unfaithful | the Constitution gives no such power to the President, to.. 
_ Sentinel on the political watch tower, if I were to remain | the Senate, or to this House: and 1 challenge gentlemen. 
_ ‘silent spectator of such proceedings. What, sir, are | to shew the section or clause of the Constitution which 


) 
| 
’ 
| 


‘othe Senate ?- No, sir. But to send. a mission to the | public Ministers : for, sir, these are no Ministers, though | 


, 


eaboutto do? Ts it to appropriate money tocarry into | has delegated -any such right or power. It js not-to bes 
‘Speration a treaty made by the President and ratified by | found if that clause which authorizes the appointment of’, 


thangely constructed, unheard of # consultative” Con+| they have been dubbed with the name of Ministers 7 they” 
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are. members of a consultative assembly—creatures un- 
known to our Constitution. It is a project novel and un- 
heard of in its nature. It seems to have baffled the judg- 
ment of its most sanguine friends. None are enabled to 
point out its.authorify, or the benefits resulting from its 
acts. Its object is undefined; no two agree as to what its 
, real object is; what is to be the extent of its authority, 
and. upon what objects it can act: whether it is to be di- 
plomatic, legislative, or a compound of both. Notwith- 
standing it has been under discussion for weeks, no friend 
of the measure can tell us any thing specifically about the 
matter. Will you progress to the completion of an act 
~ while your minds remain in a state of vacill:\ing uncer- 
tainty > No, I presume not: in such a case there is but 
one proper course to be pursued—it is the course J have 
pointed out for myself; it is the course that every states. 
' man ought to pursue ; it is the course of safety and pro- 
priety, i.e. to act negatively, and never to vote for a 
measure until you are convinced of its clear propriety. 
In this state of doubt and difficulty, what have we had to 
guidé us in the right track? Nothing, sir, at best, but 
doubt added to doubt. One gentleman tells you it is for 
one object, and another gentleman tells you it is for the 
attainment of a different end. Every man who has: ad- 
dressed the committee in support of this measure, has 
presented a new view of the case, predicated on a new 
theory. These gentlemen agree in nothing, only that it 
is tight to send Ministers to the Congress. One gentle- 
man tells you that we must send Ministers to guard our 
rights: another, that we must be represented there to 
settle the great principles of international law: a third 
tells you, the object is to effect a favorable commercial re- 
ulation : a fourth tells you, we ought to have Ministers 
there for the purpose of observing the proceedings of that 
© Congress, and to give this Government the most early in- 
telligence of all the procecdings of that consultative as- 
sembly. 

All these gentlemen cannot be right; end at least 
three-fourths of them must be in an error---al cry out there 
is no danger of evil resulting from it. These arguments, 
instead of diminishing my doubts, only increase them the 
more : and my difficulty is greatly increased when I look 
to the documents, and find so great a discrepancy between 
the messages of the President upon this subject. He tells 
the Senate that one object is to aid in the abolition of the 
Catholic law religion of the South Amcrican States ; aud 
he tells this House that the object is to secure to our citi- 
zens, whose business may call them to those States, cer- 

“tain. religious privileges and protections. In one docu- 
~ ment we are told thata leading motive with the President 
was, “to eet ina spirit of kindness and 

s 
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long-tried path is. to be abandoned, and a new, untried, 
and dangerous track must be pursued. But- heres L am 
told by the President and his supporters, that the project 
is not new, but that it may be assimilated to the meeting 
of our diplomatic agents with those of several of the Eu- 
ropean States at Paris, under the old Confederation. F 
answer, gentlemen, not so; we had at that time no Con. 
stitution, defining the powers of the Government. Y 
challenge, not the sophist, but the sages of the Jaw, to 
shew me where a word of authority is to be found in that 
instrament to send any such Ministers abroad as are con- 
templated by this mission. I have searched forthe pow- 
er, but I have searched in vain. Are we to dive into the 
fashionable ocean of construction in pursuit of a sufficient 
power to carry this thing into execution? If so, I deny 
the possibility of finding even a remote constructive pow- 
er. Therefore, I say it is unconstitutional, inexpedient, 
and, to say the most for it that can be said, and speak the 
truth, that it is of such an extremely doubtful character, 
that it came in such a questionable shape, that no.one can 
tell “ whether it is a spirit of health or a goblin damned.” 
Therefore, we ought not to enter upon it. What, I would 
humbly ask, can be effected at this grand Congress of 
Panama, for the benefit of this Government, which may 
not be better attained inthe ordinary course of diploma- 
tic negotiation at the separate courts of the South Ameri- 
can States? To throw aside the great constitutional ob- 
jection, it is wholly inexpedient and useless. But, sir, 
what is worse, it will be found to be worse than useless : 
it will bring ruin and pestilence in its destructive train, 
Why, then, tread in this forbidden path? Gentlemen 
answer, it is not forbidden—it is all well enough ; and, by 
way of gilding the pill, they say it is so fine an occasion to 
effect great commercial advantages. ‘This, sir, is mere 
flummery, fustian, stuff. It is plain that no commercial 
treaty can be effected there. ‘The very Constitution and — 
organization of the Congress forbids the idea of commer: 
cial regulations being effected there. A recurrence to the 
documents will shew that fact very clearly. I voted 
for the amendment proposed hy the gentleman from De- 
laware, to the resolution reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, not with any view of approving the 
mission, but with a view of diminishing the evils likely to 
result from this project, if the mission must be consum- 
mated. To your mission I am wholly opposed. = I be- 
lieve it to be one of the most monstrous projects ever set 
on foot in this Government. 


the amendment of Mr. McLANE, and to adjourn; whick 


nevatived : 


regatived ; when, 
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Mr. McLANE, and decided in the affirmative, by yeas 
-and nays, as follows : i E 
SYEAS—Messrs. Addams, of Pa. Alexander, of Va. Al- 
exander, of Tenn. Allen, of Tenn. Alston, Anderson, An- 
gel, Armstrong, Ashley, Bartlett, Barbour, of Va. Bas- 
sett, Baylies, Blair, Boone, Bradley, Bryan, Buchanan, 
rambreieng, Carupbell, Carson, Cary, Cassedy, Clai- 
borne, Cocke, Connor, Crump, Davenport, Deitz, Ed- 
- wards, of N. C. Findlay, of Penn. Findlay, of Ohio, Floyd, 
Forsyth, Garrison, Gist, Govan, Hamilton, Harris, Harvey, 
Haynes, Hemphill, Henry, Hines, Hoffman, Holcombe, 
Holmes, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, Jennings, of Indiana, 
Jobnson, of N. Y. James Johnson, Kellogg, Kerr, Kremer, 
Le Compte, Lincoln, Long, Mangum, Marable, Martin, 
© McCoy, McDuffie, McKean, McKee, McLane, of Del. 
McNeill, John Mitchell,. Mitchell, of ‘Tenn. Moore, of 
_ Ky. Moore, of Alab.. Orr, Gwen, Peter, Plumer, Polk, 
| Rives, Saunders, Sawyer, Scott, Sill, Smith, Stevenson, 
y Pa. Stewart, Taylor, of Wa. Thompson, of Georgia, 
Thompson, of Ohio, Trezvant, Tucker, of S. €. Van 
Horne, : Verplanck, Ward, Weems, Wickliffe, Henry 
“Wilson, Wilson, ‘af S. C. Wilson, of Ohio, Young—99. 

K NAYS—Messrs. Adams, of N. Y. Allen, of Mass. Arch- 
er, Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, Bartley, Barber, of Conn. 
Barney, Beecher, Brent, Brown, Buckner, Burleigh, 
Burges, Clarke, Condict, Cook, Crowninshield, Dorsey, 
Drayton, Dwight, Eastman, Edwards, of Pa. Estill, 
Everett, Fosdick, Garnsey, Gurley, Hasbrouck, Hayden, 
Healey, Herrick, Hugunin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, John- 
son, of Va. Francis Johnson, Kidder, Lathrop, Lawrence, 
Letcher, Little, Livingston, Locke, Mallarv, Markell, 
Markley, Martindale, Marvin, of N. Y. Mattocks, Mc- 
Lean, of Ohio, Mercer, Merwin, of Conn. Metcalfe, Mil- 
ler, of N. Y. Miner, James S. Mitchell, Newton, O’Brien, 
Pearce, Porter, Powell, Reed, Rose, Ross, Sands, Sloane, 


Thomson, of Penn. Tomlinson, Trimble, Tucker, of N. J. 
Van Rensselaer, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Wales, Webster, 


James Wilson, Wood, of N. Y. Wright, Wurts—95. 


reported by.. the Committee of Foreign Relations, 
amended on the motion of Mr. McLANE— 
yeas and nays; which was ordered by the House. “| 
Mr.: ALLEN, of Massachusetts, then addressed the i 
House-as follows : i 
Mr- Sreaker : I rise merely to vindicate the vote Iam | 
about.to-give,... Fhe amendment to the resolution, offer- i 
ed-by the gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. McLaxx) hav- | 
ing been adopted, the question is on the passage of the | 
resolution as-amended; I have always been in favor of | 
the mission to Panania, but I regard the amendment as a 
dangerous encroachment, by this House, on the powers 
of the Executive [Herée: Mr. Srewart called Mr. Aj 
to order.: The Srèaxer- decided that he was in order. | 
Mr. A. proceeded. ]:.Ne man, said Mr. A. entertains aj 
higher respect for the ‘intelligence and patriotism of the f 
gentleman from Delaware than ï do, and, from what Ihave 
observed of. his habits of thinking on constitutional ques- ; 
tions, he wasone of the last men in the House fram whom | 
Lshould. have expected “such 4: proposition. [Here Mr. 
Stewart again-called: Mr. A, to order 
decided that he was inorder] Mr. A. then said, he had 
hoped that he ‘might have beén permitted to finish the 
very few. things he had intended: to say, without another | 
interruption. Bat I have, 


them by 

long: time a member of this House. 
ttuded myself upon ifs.attention. 
feted to a long-and -almost 
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` -The question was finally taken on the amendment of | 


| 


Whipple, White; Whittemore, Whittlesey, Williams, | 


The question then being on agreeing to the resolution i 


‘Mr. STORRS demanded that it should be decided by | 


about to give. 
gracious task, at this time, to occupy the attention of the 
House for any considerable length: of time, in explaining 
said-he, my rights inthis my réasous.and motives for the course Eshallt 
House, and I shall: not be deterred from the exercise of | althoug 
any interference from any. quarter: I have been ‘of which | : 
i A have: not often! nature has endowed me, I never came to thè resoluth 
:4 bave patiently lis-| until net evening of expressing my sentiments upon it 
superfluous debate. -Ihave anyot ya 


S. 
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often refrained from speaking myself, because I was un- 
willing to retard. important business, and consume the 
precious time of the House. j , 

The People, Mr. A. said, had confided to the President. 
the foreign relations of the country, and he was responsi- 
ble to the People for the exercise of this high power. It 
rested in his discretion. The House had no participation 
in it, except the incidental power of granting the sup- 
plies for carrying treaties into effect. The framers of the 
Constitution intended to guard more effectually the 
rights of the People, by dividing the different powers of 
| the Government among the different functionaries, mak- 
ing each responsible for his own acts. They had confid- 
ed to the President certain Powers, and it was not for the 
House to impose any terms or conditions upon him in 
the exercise of them. But, sir, I did not rise to discuss 
the merits of the proposition. My colleague (Mr. WEB- 
STER) has done full justice to the argument, and it is 
enough for me now to say, that I accord with him in the 
views he has taken of the subject. 

I regard the mission to Panama as a wise and important 
measure, and I should regret its failure, or that any em- 
barrassment should be cast upon it, by which the proba- 
ble benefits of it may be lost to the country. But, how- 
ever much I may approve of its policy, however highly I 
may prize its advantages, I cannot sanction, by my vote, 
the principle contained in the amendment. I regard the 
measure as important to the interest and character of this 
country. To the People of South America it may be 
important, but it is more important to preserve the Con- 
stitution inviolate than any measure of the Administration 
possibly canbe. This we are bound to do, and with my 
views I cannot agree to the resolution as it‘now stands. i. 
believe I have said enough to explain my views on this 
subject, and that is ali that I intended when # first rose. 

Mr. THOMSON, of Pennsylvania, inquired of the Chair., 


Sprague, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taliaferro, Vatinall, Test, | whether the question admitted of division, 


The CHAIR decided that it did not. he se 
The cries for the question now increased, and itbeing 
about to be: taken, by yeas and nays, previonsly ordered ; 
Mr. POWELL moved to lay the resolution of the Com- 


mittee of Foreign Relations, as amended, on the table— 


as | pending which motion, 


The House adjourned. 


l 


Frinax, Apnit 21, 1626. 
MISSION TO PANAMA. 

The House having proceeded to the unSnished busi- 
ness of yesterday, which was the motion of Mr. POWELL 
to lay the resolution of the Committec on Foreign Affairs, * . 
as amended, on the table—after debate, the question was 
taken on that motion, by yeas and. nays, and decided in’ 
the negative—yeas 31, nays 157. “yb ta RS 

The question then being on the passage: cf the resolu. 
tion, ea hae : 

Mr. FORSYTH assigned his reasons: for voting in the 
negative, as did also Mr. CLARKE, of Ky. ; s 

Mr. TEST then rose, and-said, that hë was well aware’ 


| that the patience of the House’was exhausted ‘with apró: 
i tracted debate of more thana month. 


I intended; said 


| Mr. Tesr, to have given a silent vote on the question; 
| but circunistances have 
The Seeaxer | call on me. 


recently occurred, which seem to 
to. say something in regard to the vote Tam 
it would, indeed, be a reluctant and ug- 


3 and 
ration, 
h whick: 


Thaye given to this subject every co 
my means, and the limited faculties w 


manner then by gny vote, The only time, 
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therefore, I have had to: arrange an argument, was that | The resolution admits the abstract proposition in terms, 


which intervened between the adjournment, last evening, 
at six o’clock, and this morning, prior to the meeting of 
the. House ; which is a guarantee f offer for the brevity of 
my remarks. It is not without reluctance and great em- 
barrassment that I attempt, at any time, to offer my views 
of a subject; indeed I have sometimes suffered them to 
influence my mind to an extent which I have afterwards 
had occasion to regret. My general silence on almost 
every other subject of discussion, would seem, however, 
to give me some claim on the indulgence of the House— 
not to make a speech, but to give the reasons, at some 
length, by which my mind hasbeen brought to the con- 
elusion at which it has arrived. And when I make this 


while the amendment substantially denies it, except itbe 
conformable to certain restrictions and modifications ; and 
these restrictions and modifications are not confined to 
the institution and organization of ‘the mission itself, but 
extend to its quality and subsequent conduct. It declares 
it shall not only consist of members of a particular char- 
acter, to the entire exclusion of all others, but that ‘it 
shall do certain things, and shall not- do certain other 


things. It says to the President and Senate of the Unit- 


ed States, you may send Representatives to the Congress 
of Panama, but they shall be of a character such aswe dé- 
signate, and they shall do certain things which we ap- 
prove, and shall not do certain things we disapprove. 
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‘claim, let me assure you, Sir, that nothing but a high} To prove the correctness ef these proceedings, several 
acnse of duty alone, could ever have induced me to do | resolutions, said to be similar in character, have been 
so, as it draws me into a combat with that almost insuper- | mentioned as having been introduced into the House. 


able repugnance I have to speaking in this Hall. I shall 
endeavor to confine myself strictly to the amendment of 
the resolution of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, as 
connected with the general subject, without going into 
the expediency of the measure, as lam perfectly satisfied 
the measure is right, while I am equally certain the 
amendment to the resolution is not only wrong in princi- 
ple, but repugnant to the very grounds upon which the | 
measure rests, and calculated in its effects and operations | 
to defeat the very object it pretends to have in view. Ij 
shall confine myself to a very few points in the case, and 
more particularly to those which have occurred to me, 
and which have not been especially noticed by these on 
the same side of the question with me. But, in doing so, 
{ shall not release my claim to the support which the case 
has received from the very able discussions of those who 
have preceded me, Ihave said the amendment to the! 
resolution was wrong in principle ; and although not call- 
ed upon by the nature of the case to prove a negative, yet, 
Sir, it is so obvious, that J shall take upon myself to do 
so. And, indeed, I need hardly say more than that it is 
unprecedented ; that a proposition of the same kind was | 


One in particular, introduced by the present Secretary of 
State, in relation to the independence of the Spanish pro- 
vinces, which are the subject of the present mission ? 
Another, by a gentleman from Massachusetts, in relation 
to the Greeks. Each of these resolutions contain but a 
single abstract question, suggesting the propriety of 
adopting a great political measure, upon which the Go- 
vernment had never decided, without attempting to tram- 
mel or control the constituted authorities, in relation to 
their proceedings in such measure when adopted. Those 
resolutions were correct in principle, and the House did 


right in entertaining their discussion ; because, from the. 


very nature of its institution and organization, as being 
composed of members representing the People of the 
different States, itis always its privilege, and often its du- 
ty, as the guardian of the People’s rights, to express its 
views and sentiments in the abstract, upon general ques- 
tions of policy to be adopted, without interfering with 
other Departments of the Government; but when. it 
stoops to particulars, and attempts to dictate to the other 


Departments the manner in which they shall discharge, 


their duties, it steps aside from the Constitution ; usurps 


never sanctioned in this House before. Gentlemen have | authority never delegated to it by the People ; interferes 
been called upon to produce one ; but, Sir, such an one, | with the rights, not only of the co-ordinate branches of 


_ I believe, cannot be found, even in the time of the most f the Government, but the People themselves. It adopts 


violent party collisions. T undertake to say, Sir, such an | 
one cannot be found in parliamentary annals. What is it 
in principle and character? It is an attempt to control 
the constitutional operations, and cast obloquy upon the 
Government. What isit in terms? Sir, it tells the two | 
co-ordinate. branches of this Government, “ you shall not! 
** exercise your constitutional functions, unless you do so 
“‘according to our. dictation ;” it tells them, in terms, | 
* you shall not send Representatives to the Congress at 


a rule no less vicious in principle than it is dangerous in’ 
practice. A rule, to be good, must: operate correctly 
every way. Suppose, then, the Senate were to say to 
this House—you have exercised your functions in a parti- 
cular manner long enough, you must now. conform to our 
views and notions of exercising them ; you may pass bills, 
but they must be of a particular grade ; you: may appoint 
your officers, but they mast be ofa particular character. 
1 ask you, Sir, how would it view such a transaction—w ith 


«Panama, unless you send them in a particular character, | reverence or contempt ?: The cases are precisely similar. 
* such as we shall designate.” It tells them, in substance, | The President is required by the Constitution ‘* to recom- 
‘true it is, we know that you, like ourselves, have your! “mend such measures to: Congress as he shall deem ne- 
é duties to perform, and that, too, under the same solemn | ‘* cessary and expedient.” . Suppose he were to attempt 
sanctions of an appeal to Heaven ; but we distrust you ;| to dictate to them the terms upon which they should 
“we have no confidence in you; we are fearful you will! adopt such measures ; or point out to them certain restric- 


€‘ perjure vourselves and betray the People.” | tions and conditions, by which they should be governed,- | 


Sir, I am not prepared to sanction such a doctrine ; but, | in deciding upon them ; what would Congress say to him 
on the contrary, Lam prepared to stamp upon it my most j on such an occasion? They would say—Sir, it is your 
solemn veto. 1 say, Sir, should the resolution, with the | business to recommend the measures, and ours to deter- ` 
proposed amendinent, pass, you strike a fatal blow at the | mine the manner in which we shall. decide upon them, 
political institutions of the country, which no subsequent | as well the restrictions and conditions by which we will 
proceedings can rectify, and which length of time can| be governed in our decisions, as the terms upon ‘which 
never heal. No one, I believe, ever disputed the right of | we will adopt them. : s A 
this Höuse to express its views and sentiments upon ab- l ask you, Sir, how would Congress view such a dièta- 
stract propositions—it has 3 constitutional right to do so, | tion ?. Not with reverence, not with contempt, nay, but 
as.the Representative organ of the People ; nay, it may, | with disgust. Are the cases similar or not? If they be, 
in partiéular instancés, be. its duty to do so; but is this | and we adopt the amendment to the resolution, your Con- ~ 
such a proposition? Is it confined to principles in the | stitution is a dead letter, and the oathof a Representa- 
abstract ? = The abstract proposition is this—is it expe- | tive in Congress a mere mullity. . This is but one View of, 
dient and proper that the Government: of the United | the subject—there are some others which F shall briefly 


.. States should be represented in the Congress at Panama? | notice. 1 have said, Sir, that this amendment to the ree: 


: 
: 
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solution of the Committee of Foreigu Affairs w. 
wrotig~in principle, but repugnant to “thé’ vet roune 
upon. which the measūre-rests-- Let-us, Sir, examine ts 
features alittle more minutely. It is said, we are not to 
sanction any departure from-our’ settled policy—that “in 
extending our commercial relations with foreign nations, 
we should have with them as little political connection as 
possible. This, Sir, is one:ofthe sage maxims of the: Fa- 
ther of our Republic, General Washington, and ought 
to be held ‘inviolable-by every: statesman. -It is one of 
the fundamental. principles of diplomatic: economy, and 
never ought to be departed from, in merely extending our 
commercial ‘relations: -Gentlemen seem to forget that! 
circumstances alter cases; that there is a wide difference 
between merely. extending our commercial relations, and 
providing for our future safety. Though the maxim 
would be equally correct, that, in providing for our future 
safety, we should have, with foreign nations, as little con- 
nexion as possible, so we did not omit any thing neeessary 
to such provision. He must be blind, indeed, who does 
not discéver the distinction in the two cases. When Gen- 
eral Washington wrote his valedictory Address, he had 
a divect reference to our political connexions with Eu- 
rope, countries far distant from-us, in whose destinies -we 
had no interest, except: that which we feel in common 
with all the world, for our fellow-man, contiected with the 
benefits resulting from a commercial intercourse. Coun- 
tries, whose Governments had little or no resemblance to 
ours, who were jealous of our growing greatness, and en- 
vious of our happy condition. To have had political con- 
nexion with such nations, further than was necessary for 
the due extension of our commercial relations, would have 
been the height of madness, What could we expect 
from such connexions with countries so distant, with Go- 
‘ vernmeats, manners, habits, interests, so dissimilar to our 
own, but discord, embarrassment, and perpetual conten- 


tions? Wehad all to lose, and nothing to gain, by them. 
The American Republics presenta very different aspect. 
They 


are in our own hemisphere, and even upon our 
borders ; a similarity of Government gives us an interest 
in their success, which we never could feel for the des- 
potisms of Europe ; while a similarity of sufferings, in ac- 
quiring their liberties, exsite in our bosoms, sympathies Í 
we never entertain for transatlantic countries. = Sir, itis in | 
the very nature of things that we should entertain for 
those similarly situated, sympathies and feelings different 
from others ; and, for its practical operation, I need only į 
refer to the celebrated declaration of the late President of | 
the United States, Mr. Monroe, contained in his message | 
at the opening of Congress in December, 1823, wherein | 
he ‘says, in substance, that this Government cannot view | 
the interference of any other Power in Europe than Spain, 
with the form of Government of any of the Spanish Re-| 
light of an attack upon the principles | 


t 


publics, but in thë 
of free Governments. Sir, it was like a voice from Hea- 
ven sit électrified and united all hearts, while it marked, 
emphatically marked, the policy of this country toward 
our sister Republics in the South. Every tongue confess- 
ed its expediency, and responded to its correctness. No 
dissenting voice was heard, from Penobscot to the mouth 
of the Sabine; and even ‘the Holy Alliance felt its in- 
Huence in a menner little expected by the world. The 
result is well known: the: French fleet, déstined for the 
reduction and the subjugation of these Provinces, was di- 
verted from its object! Indèed, it may be said of that il- 
histrious declaration, that if it did not give, it at least se- 
cured and continued tothe Spanish Republics their free- 
dom and independence. The policy marked by that de- 
claration, seems to be at. present the settled policy of this 
Government towards those Southern Republics ; nor, Sir, 
have I ever heard it objected to, until I heard it called in 
uestion by this amendment to the resolution offered: by 
e gentleman from Delaware, (Mr: McLasz} and ny 


a 
Ñ 


the present modification of it by t 


temen may think of it, it will continue: 


Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucuaran.) And, Si 


policy of this country towards those Souther 
long as they shall love justice, and continue t 
their free institutions, notwithstanding all the 4 
sition: which it may meet with in this Hall. ‘ 
Sir, itis our true policy to cultivate a good undetstand 
ing, and extend to them the aid of our moral and € ; 
our physical influence, so far as may be consistent with: 
our ‘neutral position towards other nations ; our commer. 
cial intercourse with them is of more importance to us, 
than all’ our ‘other commercial relations in the world: 
They furnishaus with a near and beneficial market for our 
surplus manufactures, and a considerable portion of oùs 
agricultural productions. Our trade at present, with 
them and the island of Cuba, amounts to very little short 
of thirty millions annually. I think I may venture to say, 
the chief of the six millions of our surplus manufactures 
exported the last year, were disposed of to them; the de- 
mand for them is rapidly increasing, perhaps more than 
the increase of that branch of our industry. -Pursiing: 
this liberal policy towards them, has secured tous’ thi 
most friendly feelings ; and by continuing that samé lib 
al course, we shall at least remain upon the footing of 
mòst favored nations; while changing our policy: would: 
naturally give umbrage, and ‘tend’ very. ‘materially’ to: 
change the aspect of our commercial relations with them: 
It would seem to me a very strange determination in this 
Government, that, after having given to those Republics 
its countenance and moral support or influence during 
the whole of their struggle, and at a time, too, when. 
their oppressors might, with some reason, complain of - 
our complaisance toward them, we should now, when... 
they have fairly achieved their independence, and secured 
themselves against the future domination of Spain, change 
its policy, and thereby defeat the object of its heretofore 
honorable and hazardous exertions ; at this very tithe, too, 
when we are about to reap our reward for them<<bre 
up those friendly relations which have result 
interchange of good offices, when there was really’ 
ger of forfeiting our claims to a neutral character—annh 
late those friendly feelings connected by every: tie tha 
can bind man to man, and man to his od... So much | 
our policy in regard to our commercia¥ relations; - ST. 
have noticed a distinction between ‘extending’ our come: 
mercial relations. merely; and providing for our future 
safety. Ibeg leave briefly to notice another point in this: 
branch of the subject. It has been said by an honorable. 
gentleman from Massachusetts, that vicinity ‘of ‘territory: 
gives an additional interest in the affairs of the Govern. 
ment of that country ; it is in the nature of things that it 
should—because, owing to its proximity, itis enabled, by. 
an adverse movement within its own jurisdiction; todo 
us an irreparable injury. Hence it becomes our duty,” 
while.on amicable terms, to Secure. ourselves, by muttai 
stipulations or otherwise, against the effects of those ad. 5 


verse movements. So far, indeed, has this principle been: 
carried, that an act of an adjacent Power within its ow. 
jurisdiction, has been made the’ pretext: of along and 
bloody war. And such, too, is the. case dt this. day in: 
Europe, that the building of a garrison.by ‘afi adjoining ue 
Power, is followed by a corresponding ‘precaution in the | ` 
other ; and: this is one of the means by which the balance ” 
of power is maintaincd throughout-that densely populated” 
region. It “is frequently ‘necessary-to the: public safety; 
and, In fact, nothing is more common, than for Powers to 
stipulate, that forts shall not be erected, that armies shall 
not be maintained, “in: certain places, or that flects shall 
not be gent. into certain seas, Helice it is evident, the 
circumstances of proximity aloné alters. the nature of our 
relations, and may render it necessary for our safety to.. 
extend our political connéxions with those Provinces, far 
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beyond that which would be warranted:in mere commer- 
cial regulations. For it is well known tọ every gentle- 
man conversant with geography, that our-frontier borders 
upon one of them, for a distance of perhaps more than 
two thousand miles, including one.of the fairest portions 
of the terraqueous globe... Can. any gentleman contend, 
that our policy with sucha People, must necessarily’ be 
the same as* with those, situated so remote, that oceans 
roll between > I-think not, Sir. It is likewise evident 
that political connexion with Republican Governments, 
are not liable to the same objections with those of regal or 
monarthical character. It is never the interest of Repub- 
lics to acquire Territory beyond what is necessary to their 
physical strength, or to secure them against the encroach- 
ments ofan enemy. The individual who wields the regal 
authority, feels a kind of personal interest in the acquisi 
tion of domain, which overlooks the public good, and hav- 
ing the power, appropriates to himself that which belongs 
only to his subjects. 
“Republics are actuated by other 
‘they seek not personal aggrandizement; they act upon 
more extended and liberal principles. Personal feeling 
never enters into tlicir ideas of Government. The public 
domain belongs, in common, to the whole : there is no in- 
dividual or selfish interest to exert a precarious and undue 
influence over public affairs ; no personal pride, avarice, 
or ambition, to gratify ; but the very nature of the Govern- 
ment requires that all should enjoy the public acquisitions 
of all. Hence, as no one person, or integral part of the 


comraunity, is to acquire un exclusive bencfit from the | 


public wealth, it is not their interest or their desive to ac- 
cumulate beyond what is necessary to their public conve- 
mience or safety, And hence, too, the immunity from 
nentering into political connexions with them. 
other views which 1 propose to take of this sub- 
srief'a manner as ican. That this amendment 


to 
the measure rests, } think will further appear irom the 
consideration of its practical operation. In pursuing this 
‘pranch of the subject, L must beg leave to premise, that, 
as we are to adopt the resolution of the Committee of Fo- 
reign Atfuirs, and that resolution is founded on, andis the 
conclusion from, a combination of admitted facts and set- 
tled principles, contained in their report, we are to admit 
thoze facts, and adopt those principles, without qualifica- 
tion. If we do not admit their facts and reasoning, we 
ought not to sanction their conclusion. Iwe do sanction 
their conclusion, it follows, of course, we must admit their 


facts and reasoning. What are they? Why, sir, the 
facts 


rë, that the American Republics are about to hold 
onyress at Panama, to be composed of Representatives 
from the various provinces, two from each ; that they are 
tocbe Glothed with diplomatic powers ; that this Congress, 
when met, are to organize themselves in such manner as 


Tay seein to them best calculated to promote the end of 


“their institution, and which, when so organized, seems to 
be intended ‘ to constitute a rallying paint for the whole 
t of the different Republics, in times of common danger, as 
s 4 faithful interpreter of their treaties when occasion shall 
“ occur, and as an umpire and conciliator in their disputes 
* and differences.” ‘The objects of their discussion more 
particularly seem (to be * subjects of international law 5 
tithe most effectual’ method. of resisting colonization, by 
“4©Baropean Powers, on the continent of America ; and 
the most certain means of abolishing the slave trade ;” 

; generally, “to discuss and determine such matters as 
arse out of their own deliberations ; and that each 
ment will be at liberty-to propose subjects for 
itself’. ‘That this Government is invited to 
nthe. discussions, and .deliberations of that 
s i easoning of the cominittee upon these 
“facts is, ite: objects tobe discussed and decided 
“py this: Congress deeply-interest the United States, and as 


views and motives ; * 


resolution is repugnant to the ground upon which | mere agency. 


a fair opportunity is now offered of maturing and carrying” 
into effect the propositions suggested, while, at the same 
time, we are enabled to discharge a moral obligation due 
| to those Republics,. originating and growing out of the 
f friendly relations subsisting between them and us, and 
ê dictated by the course of: policy we have adopted towards 
_them, we ought to be represented there in some form or 
i other ; wherefore, they ‘resolve, thata sufficient sum of 
| “money ou ght to be appropriated to enable the President 
| ofthe United States to send Ministers to that Congress,” 
! which forms the conclusion upon their facts, and their 
! reasoning upon them. Thus stands the case. No assem- 
‘blage of mortals can be more august, or possess more 
Í transcendent powers. They are not only made the grand 
i rallying point im common dangers, the voice that proclaims 
: peace. or war, but they are made the arbiters of nations, 
| and seem to hold in their hands the destinies ofa large 
` portion of the human race. A : 
} To prove, then, the expediency of our being repre- 
sented at that Congress in some shape or other, it would 
: seem only necessary to say, it sat upon our shores. I now 
“proceed to show the practical operation of this amend- 
| ment, and that it is calcuiated to defeat the very object it 
į has in view. Tam opposed, most decidedly, to the amend- 
i ment, in toto; and, at i has passed, I shail have to. vote 
i against the whole resolution’ for the result will be, to 
| disgust the friends of the measure, whereby we shall lose 
‘the bill making appropriation to carry it into effect, and 
| the mission will fall to the ground. That portion of the 
amendment which I shall first notice is in. these words : 
«the Government of the United States ought not to be 
«represented at the Congress at Panama, except ana di- 
“ plomatic character.” ‘There are three characters “in 
which the amendmest to the resolution contemplates that 
a Government or a People can be represented. ‘The one 
is a legislative, the other diplomatic, and the other by a 
' ‘The resolution confines itself to one of 
‘these characters ; and that it can have no allusion toa le~ 
' gislative is beyond all doubt: for L never could be made 
! to believe the gentleman who brought forward the amend- 
ment, (Mr. M’Laxt, of Delaware) or the gentleman who 
proposed the modification, (Mr. Bucwanax) is ignorant of 
{diplomatic science; that he bas concluded the United 
States may be represented there in some other character 
than a diplomatic one, is evident, from the fact of his Dav- 
ing confined, by his amendment, the representation to 
that character alone, That he never supposed we could be 
j represented in a legislative character, i have only tore- 
collect that he is a professor of the science of Jaw, and the 
celebrity of his character as a statesman, witha knowledge 
of his usual candor, precludes the idea that he would have 
meddled with a matter with which he was unacquainted, 
or that it was done with uny view of opposition to the Ade 
ministration. No gentleman in this House, Lam certam, 
will contend that the treaty-making power of this Govern- 
ment can confer legislative authority on any individual ; 
it therefore will not, cannot, be pretended, that we can 
be represented there in a legislative character. Indeed, 
f cannot believe it ever entered into the head of the gen- 
ileman who introduced the modification, that such a thing 
would be attempted ; as well might it be contended they 
could clothe an individual with dictatorial power: ‘That 
character is, therefore, entirely excluded from every con- 
sideration in relation to this mission. That being the case, 
wwe must suppose the gentleman had the other two char- 
acters, by which we may be represented, in view, when 
he penned his modification, in those terms of exclusion, 
and intended, clearly and unequivocally, to exclude all 
idea of amere.agency. . The notion of being represented 
in a legislative character there, is too absurd to have en- 
fered into the head of any one, and the impossibility of be- 
ing. represented in any other than one of the two fast 
mentioned, is conclusive, that it is intended by the madi- 
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“agreed to them or not. 


“nization by European Powers upon the continent of Ame- 


Mission 


|. fication of the resolution to prohibit our being represented hold you responsible for 


there by a mere agent, and to confine our representation 
“toa Minister of the highest grade. If- it be really true, 
that.a representation. by means of an agency is intended 
“to be excluded—and thatit is so nothing is more clear—it 
will not be difficult, at a single glance of the mind, tosee 
the absurdity of their own doctrine... What is it, sir ? Let 
‘ayexamine. It is admitted, on all hands, that there is no 
“power in this Government to confer legislative authority ; 
but they usk, can you say so of the seven Republics that 
are to join you at Panama? Do you know that they may 
Hot attach to their diplomatic agents the idea of legisla- 
tiveauthority ? We are told, sir, that the manner of the 
organization of that Congress is unknown ; and that its 
“authority will, in a great measure, depend upon its own 
detérminations, when it shall meet ; and whatever autho- 
-vity it may assume in its organization, or whatever conse- 
“quence it may think proper to attach to itself, it will have 
. Suiiicient power to. make good its pretensions, whatever 
they may be, Hence, we'are asked, if they think proper 
‘toassume an Amphictyonic character, and by the act of the 
_ majority to bind the minority, what will be our situation ? 
‘Your Ministers say, they must join them in that character 
or none. If they have diplomatic powers, say they, that 
| qualifies them fora seat. If they do join, and the Con- 
3 gress should think proper to assume a legislative charac- 
, fer, you will be bound by their decisions, whether you 
; Weare at once, say they, com- 
“pelled to submit to a dictation without our consent, ema- 
‘nating from a power unknown to the Constitution, and 
> ‘over which we have no kind of control. 
"And, notwithstanding all the evils gentlemen see in the 


~ameasure, they agree with me, that we ought to be repre- 


“sented in that Congress in some shape or other; and that 
` we ought, is beyond all controversy, or Lam ignorant of 
"our true policy. “There are various considerations which 
| urge themselves upon the mind, to prove the necessity of 

‘such a course : Such as our commercial relations, the set- 
© tement of some great questions of international law, our 

„security against foreign power, and against even the Re- 
‘publics theinselves,, if you please ; and, whatever the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania may think of it, to prevent colo- 


‘nea, (but more of this hereafter) our general safety and 
the abolition of the slave trade, notwithing it may be 
. SNeered ut by some gentlemen, it is one of the most wor- 

thy considerations, in the many that present themselves,’ 

asan inducement to attend the Congress. And, sir, the 
very veason which some, nay, every gentleman in the op- 
position, gives for not attending it; is, in my husnble opi- 
nion, one of the strongest in favor of doing so. It is said 
to be.a tremendous power : that itis to bear down every 
thing before it ; that it entertains the discussions which do 
- Hot belong to ùs to discuss ; that itis a dangerous body, 
capable of doing much mischief, and ought not tu obtain 

‘our confidence. Sin, if it be thus powerful, dangerous, 
and liable to do so much mischief, certainly it behooves 

us to be near it, and, as. much as in our power les, by 
tipulation or otherwise, to prevent it. Would it not, sir, 
» be the height of madnessia this Government to permit an 
association of the character ascribed to it by gentlemen in 

“the opposition, to. deliberate upon our very shores, and 
pay no kind of regard to it? What would the citizens of 
the United States say to the Executive if he had pursued 
ich a course? ‘They would say, and justly too, Sir, you 

Put our safety at the greatest possible hazard; you remain 
“at-home idle and inattentive to our interests, while this 
ongress may be bartering away the-very soil for which 
@have paid ; our commercial regulations may be broken 
p, exchanges of territory may be made which will endan- 
Tour peace, and perhaps our independence. Why was 
€ power and discretion given to you by the Constitution 
+ Wsend agents to meet it, Hit is not to be exercised > We 
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if there be any ease in which Executive di ‘ion ought 
to have full scope, itis this case, The Ministets or Agents 


Panama 


all the evils that may accrue to us 


from such a course. Boe : 
- Such, I say, sir, would be the language of the People’s 
and such ought to be their language. There’ ‘can’ be 
little doubt,in any impartial mind, T think, of the proprié 
nay, the necessity, of a representation in that Congress; 
as I have before observed ; but, sir, to say that we should 
be represented there ina diplomatic character, according 
to the sense which gentlemen in the Opposition attach to 
it, would be madness indeed. Let us.see how their argu- 
ment stands. The amendment to the resolution excludes 
every character but a diplomatic one; that is the charac- 
ter in which the Spanish Republics themselves propose to 
appear there ; and it is to be presumed it is the highest 
one which a representative will attempt to assume, and 
which will entitle him to all the rights and_privileges of 
membership, and, if gentlemen be right, subject his coun- 
try to all the restrictions and obligations which their de- 
terminations may impose. And to join the Congress in 
that form, would be a species of mania 1 hope never to 
behold in this Republic. Whether we shall join them ‘ar. 
not, will depend, say they, upon the organization ofthis 
body, the subjects it may. think preper to discuss, and h 
manner in which they may determine their decisions’shall 
affect those connected with them. It may organize itself 
upon principles not at all suited to our interest or views ; 
it may take upon itself to discuss subjects very unsuitable 
for us, and may determine to give an effect to its decisions, 
which would have an injarious bearing upon other Go» 
vernments connected with them ; if this be so, is it nota 
matter to be Icft to the discretion of the Exccutive in 
what character we shall join them, or, indeed, whether 
we shall join them at all? Whether it would be better to 
authorize a person to attend, unofficially, their deliberas 
tions, as a mere Chargé d'Affaires or political agent, and 
report, from time to time, to this Government, the result 

f their determinations ; or whether it may be more proper 


tò send a personin the character of a mere Comme’ 
Agent, who shall not be at liberty to mingle at all in| 
national debates, are considerations entirely put asids i 
the amendment to the resolution. You cannot appéar in 
any other character than a diplomatic’one. “YourExecu- 
tive cannot use any kind of discretion. He cannot send 
a political or commercial agent; he cannot send a persón ` 
to appear unofficially, while, at the same time, it may be 

very improper, if gentlemen be right, that he should áp- 

pearin any other manner. And all this, gentlemen ad- 

mit, is left to discovery, after the Ministers shall arrive 

there, as it is impossible to know the fact beforehand. 

You, therefore, in conforming to the views of gentlemen 

in the opposition, limit your representation to the only j 
character that can do you mischief, while you exclude 
every other character that can do you good. It is nomio 
nor less than retrenching the constitutional powe ? 
President, only to do mischief, and to preclude the pi 
sibility of doing good. Ifyou join the Congress according 
to its principles of association, as they. state them, and in 
the character which they themselves: propose, you will 
not be at liberty afterwards to’ secu yourselves against 
their injurious determinations, by’saying: you didnot ‘un: 
derstand the nature of it, nor will it be any excuse, when 


your country begins to feel thé weight of your indistre- 


tions, that you were compelled to join.in that character or 
none ; and that you thoughtit better to be represented it 
even a dangcrous one than not to be represented átall. 
rétion ought 


who are to be sent.to represent this Government in the 


Congress.at Panama ought to have two or’ three’sets of“: 
instructions, to suit any character in which a public agent. vate 
sould. appear, so.as not to runa ‘possible hazard of cou 
initting. the Government : for I am unwilling toad 
although it may be said that nothing can be b 
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` it is ratified by the Senate here, yet the very fact of en- 
tering into a stipulation’ by the Minister, creates, so far, 
an obligation, though imperfect, as that a breach of it is 
calculated. to engender discontent and dissatisfaction, 
when finally rejected, which, indeed, may amount to a 
fatal rupture between the contracting parties. And fur- 
ther, sit, if gentlemen in the opposition be right, were 
our representatives to join the Congress there, in the cha- 
racter proposed by the amendment to the resolution; that 
is, in a diplomatic one, and in the course of their deliber- 
ations, an order or decree should pass, to the provisions 
of which this Government could not possibly conform, 
should we not be chargeable with fraud, on the ground 
of having joined their association without making known 
the restrictions and. limitations of our Government under 
which the representatives acted? We certainly should. 
Lam for leaving every Department of Government respon- 
_ sible for its own acts, without offering to share with them 
théir honor or disgrace. Suppose the President should 
pursue the course gentlemen prescribe for him, and this 
measure should be ultimately attended with all the evils 
they seein it, who of us would be willing to share in the 
disgrace ? 

The gentleman who introduced the amendment to the 
‘resolution, says he isin favor of the mission. Fask him, 
` suppose the President conforms to his views, when he 
shall discover it to have been the means of involving his 
country in a sanguinary war, will he be willing to share 
_ with him the disgrace of the measure, and bear with him 
the réproaches of a deluded and injured People? F trust 
not. Let each branch of the Government arrogate to it- 
self the right of dictating to the other the manner in 
which each shall perform its duties, they divide and weak- 
én their responsibility, and rob the, People of the only 
guarantee they have, for a faithful administration of their 
affairs. Besides, Sir, what becomes of the checks and 
restraints which the wisdom of your statesmen has labor- 
ed to establish, and by which only, the operations of your 
Government are kept in poise? Strike them out of the 
great political machine, and it runs down like a clock 
without a pendulum. J have been told by gentlemen, 
they voted for the amendment because it is the very plan 
the President himself has proposed, and that it is not 
obligatory on him at any rate. If the former be true, our 
act is mere supererogation, and worse than useless ; if 
the latter, it is no less than usurpation. iam against the 
amendment; and, as it has been adopted, 1 shall vote 
against the resolution. In this view of the amendment, 
in-velation to its practical operation, 1 think it must be 
evident to every rational mind that its effects, if it have 
any, must be evil only. If there be any character in 
which this Government can be represented at Panama, 
other than a diplomatic one, the Executive ought to be 
left to choose that which should seem most likely to pro- 
mote the interest and views of the United States; and if 
there really be no other character by which we can be 
represented there, why then the amendment to the re- 
solution is a mere nullity, and ought to be so treated. 
The People ought not to be led astray by sound without 
sense, or. frightened with phantoms, which really have 
no existence in nature. Let us now proceed to another 
view of its practical operation, and I think I shall be able 
to show, that the intended restrictions are calculated to 
defeat the very object of the mission. The particular 
provision that I allude to, is that which prohibits the 

nited States “from becoming parties to any compact to 

vent colonization ‘upon the Continent of America.” 
Six is there any danger in such a compact ; does it be- 
‘eome.a part of our national policy to avoid a compact 
witk our neighbors, to prevent. colonization on our shores? 
Af-it.be necessary to adopt it, as a principle, in the main- 
tenane -of our neutral relations with any Power, I can- 
not see it- Sir, to lay ourselves under: such a restriction, 


may exclude us from the benefit of a great measure of 
defence or of common safety. To lay ourselves under 
such a restriction, repeat it, may be the means of com- 
pelling us to omit the adoption of the only measure by 
which we could secure ourselves from the encroachments 
ofan enemy. Advantages in that particular point may 
bë got by negotiation, which we can never attain, even 
by a wasting war itself. I have before said, that vicinity 
may give us an interest in the public affairs of our neigh- 
bors, we never feel in the public affairs of those more 
remote. An act done, ora duty omitted, by a Power, 
within its own jurisdiction, may be a good cause of war, 
for those in their neighborhood. Suppose, for example, 
your neighbor, lying between you and another neighbor, 
with whom you had been in habits of beneficial trade 
and intercourse, should think proper, without any just 
cause, to shut up your way.to that neighboring Power, 
and entirely cut you off from their trade ; or, suppose he 
were about to dispose of a portion of his territory to an 
enemy, or a set of banditti, to maraud and harass your 
frontier, could you not lawfully interfere to prevent the 
vendor from giving, and the vendees from taking pos- 
session of that territory ? Suppose your neighbor were: 
to give up a part of his territory, adjoining you, to your 
enemy, for the purpose of a store house for munitions 
of war, whereby your enemy was the better able to ha- 
rass and distress you, could you not lawfully interfere, 
with force, to repel and overturn such a measure? Or, 
suppose the mother country were so far to neglect her 
colonies, as to suffer them to prey upon and despoil their 
neighbors, their neighbors could well claim no other 
indemnity, than to take possession of the colonies them- 
selves. Again, when the mother country so loosely go- 
verns, as to suffer the coasts of her colonies to be in- 
fested with pirates, and her shores to be made hiding- 
places and store houses for those common enemies of 
mankind, she becomes iersclf obnoxious, and her colo-- 
nies subjects of investment to every nation that trades in 
those seas, 

Sir, there are so many cases wherein colonies may be- 
come sources of danger, commotion, injury, and. even 
war itself, to an adjacent Government, that it is difficult 
and useless to attempt to enumerate them. And, Sir, 
when it is considered that all those countries have very 
lately been Spanish colonies, on the same Continent with 
ourselves; that one of them joins our Southwestern fron- 
tier for nearly three thousand miles, presenting a sea 
coast of the same extent, along which we necessarily 
travel to a point of our most successful trade, does it 
not become necessary for us to use every precaution to 
protect ourselves against injuries and inconveniences that 
may be thrown in our way from that quarter? It is well 
known that general causes exist why the whole of Eu- 
rope should feel deep interest in the manner in whick 
these countries. shall connect themselves together, and 
how they shall regulate, not only their commercial, but 
their political affairs. Have not Spain, Portugal, France, 
and England, a deep interest in the regulatio.. and dis- 
position of these provinces? Are not Spain and Por- 
tugal both, in some measure, under the domination of 
France? Have we not strong reasons to believe, from 
the late movements of that country, that she has enter- 
tained, and still does entertain, designs hostile to. those 
Republics ? and that, if they have any thing to fear from 
external enemies, itis from France? Andthat they de 
entertain fear from that quarter, we have irréfragable: evi- 
dence, 1s it not likely, nay, certain, that all those Pow- 
ers will be represented at the Congress of Panama, in 
some shape or other? Is it not rational to suppose, too, ` 
that a general arrangement of their affairs will be likely 
to take place there, or a final determination-made, not to 
arrange ; and so to trust to the ultimate result of a fur- 
ther struggle? And is not rational to suppose, that both 
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` parties, wearied with. a Jong desolating. contest, will be 
disposed to compromise upon some amicable terms, ra- 
ther than continue a severe, and, apparently, intermina- 
ble. warfare? and especially, too, if you should, b the 

proposed change of your policy toward the Republics, 

increase the doubt of a favorable result of their strug- 
gle? And, Sir, can you ever guess, in the adjustment 
of their affairs, what stipulations or arrangements, un- 
friendly to your interests, they may make ? You cannot: 
Franoe is deeply interested in the support of Spain, 

whereby she may obtaia indemnity for fighting her bat- 
tles, and placing Ferdinand again securely on his throne ; 
Spain is deeply interested in the continuance of her do- 
mination over her revolted colonies, while England is 
almost as deeply interested, not only in supporting her 
colonizing principle on this Continent, as monopolizing 
and securing to herself all the trade of those countries. 
ifan amicable adjustment shall finally be made of their 
affairs, I say, Sir, it is impossible, in the vast combina- 
tion of circumstances, attendant upon a final settlement 
of multifarious questions, in which almost the whole ci- 
vilized world is so deeply concerned, to imagine what 
stipulations, what exchanging, or what bartering, may 
take place between the hostile parties. Provinces, king- 
doms, islands, and even whole countries, may change 
owners and masters. Countries may be divided, colonies 
may be stricken off from colonies, negotiations and trans- 
fers may be made upon our frontier, and in our vicinity, 
which may not only materially affect our commercial in- 
terests, but endanger even our independence. 

allthose barterings, exchangings, stipulations, 
tiations, we are to stand perfectly aloof. “ We cannot 
€ become parties to any stipulation or compact to prevent 
* colonization upon our Continent.” Sir, you violate good 
faith, for the very purpose of bringing about an evil, and 
then prohibit the use of the only plausible means in your 
power to prevent its effects. You change your usual 
friendly policy, whereby you weaken the confidence of 
your friend in his exertions to sustain himself in a strug- 
gle with his adversary ; you drive him to stipulate for 
his safety, ina manner which must be injurious to you, 
and you put it out of your power to stipulate for your 
own safety. Have not the shores of Cuba and Porto Rico 
been lent, yes, literally lent, to a band of pirates and 
marauders? Has it not, and does it not now, cost you 
millions, annually, for a naval force, to protect your com- 
merce in those seas, against such wretches? How much 
innocent blood has been spilt, and how much private pro- 
perty plundered there, and has Spain been able or wil- 
ling to arrest the progress of those abominable depreda- 
‘tions? Has she not, by her inability or neglect to do so, 
long since. given us good cause to seize the Island of Cu- 
ba, and dispossess her of that part of her foreign domain? 
Has she, or does she pretend to hold sufficient authority 
there, to warrant her claim to retain, under colonial sub- 
jection, that Island? Has she not been called upon to 
protect, at least her shores from the polutions of piracy ? 
and has she not been deaf to those calls, or unable to an- 
swer them? And no matter which; by such an omission, 

she has furnished sufficient cause for this Government to 
wrest that colony from her hands. Is it nat understood 
that an attack will be made upon Cuba, bý one or more 
of the Southern Republics, and perhaps on the Island of 
Porto Rico? 

Is not. the possession of that Island (I mean Cuba} of 
the greatest imaginable importance to us ? Has not the 
Government thought.so ? and has it not exhibited all due 
solicitude to prevent even the Republics themselves from 
taking possession of it? Is it not presumable that every 
Power in Europe, interested in the negotiations at Pana- 
ma, will feel a deep interest in occupying it? Its con- 
sumption of agricultural produce is immense ; the pro- 
ducts of its own soil renders its possession desirable to 
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And from | South she preys upon your commerce. land 
and nego- į Cuba furnishing a capacious harbor for her shipping, 


; being within can» 
yí mand of 
the fa- 


every Power in the world ; its posit io: 
not shot almost of the United States, the 
the mouth of the Mississippi being secured by if 
cility with which it may be converted into an ATS 
store house for munitions of war, it being unap] 
ble, except, perhaps, at a single point; all combi 
render it expedient, nay, absolutely necessary, to` 
vent, by every means in our power, warranted by just 
its passing into strange hands. Situated as it is now, in 
the market, liable to be disposed of to the highest bid- 
der, subject to be exchanged, in case of an amieable ad- 
justment, for some Continental province of the South or 
Southwest, is it possible that it can be the policy of this 
Government to have its hands tied up, and not be at 
liberty to become a party to such a stipulation? Suppose 
a negotiation should take place, in which England should 
become the purchaser of this Island, and France of part 
of the Province of San Louis, which lies on your West- 
ern and Southern frontier, the latter extending on the 
borders of your present possessions, more than a thou- 
sand miles; and Spain, through the agency of France, 
were again to assert her right to that portion of country 
lying some hundred miles East of the mouth of the Sa- 
bine river, under the pretext, once before suggested, 
that you had not fairly obtained it by your purchase of 
France, what would be your situation in the event of a 
rupture with England? You may be at once surrounded 
with enemies. On your Northern frontier, she harasses 
you with an interminable predatory war, while: in. the 
The Island. of 


and an immense deposite for military and marine stores, 
she is enabled, at the same time, by blocking up the 
mouth of the Mississippi, to cet off the Western States 
from all possibility of a market for their surplus produce, 
and not only to maraud your whole maritime frontier, 
but entirely to annihilate your commerce with all the 
world, And, Sir, while England is thus goring you on 
the North, the East, and the South, and plundering you, 
of the little surplus property you may have acquired. by 
your industry in time of peace, France, on your. Western 
border, is disputing the very soil upon which. you. tread, 
and which was paid for by the sweat of your brows. ° Sir, 
are these imaginary evils? They are not. They. exist 
in the very nature of your miserable policy ; and how 
often have we to exclaim, in the winding up of our fol- 
lices—who could have imagined the evils that have come 
upon us! 

By changing your policy, and withdrawing from those 
Republics your wonted support, you not only weaken 
their moral force, by diminishing the chances in favor. of 
their ultimate success, but you at the same time strength. 
en the arm of their enemy, by flattering his hopes of re. 
gaining, what he calls his invaded rights. By such a 
course, too, you reduce them to the necessity of entere 
ing into stipulations unfriendly to you, with their allies, or 
enemies, for the preservation and continuation ofthat 
freedom and independence for which they have wasted 
their blood and treasure. And, Sir, the effects upon 
your own Government are little less fatal than upon theirs. 
You present to the world a most fearful spectacle--a Peo- 
ple divided among themselves; you throw open your 
doors to intrigue, bribery, and corruption, at home, and 
invite aggression from abroad. You exhibit to the world 
a division and distraction of councils, that too strongly 
indicate the morbid and centigrade action of the internal 
organs of your political system. You strike a fatal blow 
at your own peace—you defeat your own object. You 
tell the People you distrust the co-ordinate branches of 
the Government. The People, in the end, will not only 
distrust them, but despise you; and if the world wail 
consent to laugh at you only, you may think yourself fa. 
vored indeed. You tefl the People you cannot trust aè 


portion of their servants to do their-ordinary dsinesš ; 

„the People will remind you that ‘it is-best-for- cach ser- 
vant to perform his own task, and leave thi correction of 
the delinquents to their legitimate masters. “These are 
the reflections which have brought: my mind to the con- 
‘clusion to vote against the resolution as amended, and for 
the bill appropriating ‘thé money. to. carry. into-execution 
the Mission, == Ee SEE ETER 

Mr. BUCHANAN ‘said, be did not rise to make a 
speech. - Hehad always felt friendly to the mission. He 
should now: vote for the appropriation with great pleasure. 
He could not perceive the consistency of the course of 
those“ gentlemea who had risen today and informed us 
they’ would vote against the amended resolution, when, 
but yesterday, they told us the amendment contained the 
very sanié principles which the President had recommend- 
edin hismessage. The resolution, asit now stands, gives 
he Southern Republics an assurance of our friendship, 
‘on‘which they may rely. The mission will now go to 
Panama, ‘without any expression of the opinion of this 
House, except as regards the two objects embraced by 
the amendment. fn every other respect it will be- unl- 
mited. Mr. B. said, he would now cordially support the 
bill to defray the expense of the mission. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he rose but to say a very few 
words, He should vote against the passage of the resolu- 
tion as it was now amended ; agreeing, in this respect, en- 
tirely, in wha. had been said by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Onank.) He was of opinion, that, whether 
more or less of good might he hoped from the mecting at 
Panama, it was, atleast, a fair case for the exercise of the 
discretion of the Executive. ile-had wished, therefore, 
the ordinary and usual support of the House to.be given 
to the measnre. But, believing that the resolution, as now 
amended, proposed an unconstitutional and dangerous in- 
tetference with the Executive, he should vote against it, 
Jet’ what ‘would happen to the proposed mission, The 
gentleman from Delaware thought that he (Mr. W.) paid 
more attention than became him, to forms. He did, in- 


deed, in this case, regard forms.: but, then, they were the 
forms of the Constitution—the forms of the Government— 
which he regarded. The coupling of conditions, limita- 
tions, or restrictions, with, the very resolution which de- 
clared the expediency of the appropriation, appeared to 
him to be but the first step towards attaching such quali- 
fication to the bill itself. 


He knew how pleusible it ap- 
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the honorable gentleman from Delaware, which I deem 
not only inexpedient, but contrary tothe spirit of the Con- 
stitution. A good deal of discussion has taken place re- 
lative to the extent of the powers of Congress, and those 
which are vested exclusively in the Executive Depart-. 
ment. My own view of the subject is this: that itis com- 
petent for this House. (as a part of Congress) to express 
its opinion, and what it deems the public opinion, upon 
general subjects of national policy. . This is not only con- 
ceded as a right, but strenuously advocated as proper. 
The power being vested in Congress to declare war, and 
so materially to change our foreign relations, necessarily 
carries with it large discretionary authority in respect.to 
our intercourse with foreign Nations. The power te re- 
gulate commerce with foreign Nations, which is vested.in 
Congress, docs necessarily imply an extensive influence, 
in whatever concerns our intercourse with foreign Pow- 
ers. And yet, on the other hand, the power to negotiate 
and form treaties is not vested here, but wholly in another 
department. Such was the will of the People. ‘* The 
“President shall have power,” says the Constitution, 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
« make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators pre- 
< gent concur ;” “and to appoint Ambassadors and other 
« public Ministers.” The power, then, of Congress, and 
of the Executive, in respect to foreign concerns, do run 
into each other, and mingle like light and darkness in twi- 
light. How, then, are we to determine what belongs ex- 
clusively to one or the other? Are there no land marks 
to guide us? Are there no general principles that.can be 
| laid down, which will serve as beacons to.direct our course } 
Sir, I think there are ; and though the argument I am urg- 
ing bas been presented generally by others, it doesnot 
seem to me the lines have been marked with sufficient 
precision by any gentleman. 
Whatever depends on ourown municipal regulations—~ 
whatever can be consummated and carried into effect by 
| ourselves, without the consent or concurrence of another 
party—that comes within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Whatever demands the concurrence of two parties— 
whatever refers to bargain, contract, mutual agreement 
is wholly vested in the Executive Department—the treaty 
making power. Where the chief, or main power is lodg- 
ed, there the incidental and subordinate power is also vest- 
ed: such, for instance, as to determine exclusively in what 
character Agents or Ministers to make compacts shall be 
sent—to give them instructions—to direct what they shall 
or shall not declare or negotiate. 
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réported by the Committee of Foreign Affairs; but. for | vote against the whole resolution, but h 
very different reasons from those which had been assigned | tinctly understood, that, in doing so, :he voted against the 
by the honorable member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wes- | mission tọ Panama, and had not changed his opinic 
STER) and by. several other gentlemen who had just stat- | lation to the sentiments contained in the amendmen 
ed the reasons which would influence their votes. Hedid | if presented in a single shape, would still support the: 
not believe with them, that.the amendment ‘offered by-j but, blended as they were with the resolution. de 
the gentleman from Delaware, and received by a vote of | the expediency of the mission, he must vote against 
the House on yesterday, was unconstitutional, orencroach- | whole. ; eS 
ed upon the constitutional powers of the Executive. Be-| . Mr. P. said, from the direction which the debate bad 
Heving,as-he-did, that it was.at all times competent tothe | taken, the constitutional powers of the House, to exer- 
House of Representatives to express their opinions freely | cise a sound discretion and judgment in granting or 

in relation to. our: foreign. policy, he had voted for that | withholding the appropriation called for, had been con- 
amendment, He had voted for it, because he believed it | traverted, ‘and brought. directly in issue, and therefore it 
was declaratory of that uniform course of policy so happily | became necessary now to meet the question, and to as- 
pursued by the Government, from the adoption of the | certain what our powers really were. The argument had 
Constitution to the present period ; because it was, as he | been repeatedly. pressed. upon us, that we had no consti- 
conceived, still the true policy of the country ; and be-| tutional power to exercise a sound discretion in granting 
cause, being opposed, as he was, to the proposed mission | or withholding the. appropriation now asked ; that when 
to:the Congress of Panama, under any circumstances, he | the constitutional functionaries, the President and Senate, 
wished to signify to the. President and his Cabinet, by a| had determined to send out a foreign mission, and had 
distinct expression of opinion.by the popular branch of the | appointed Ministers, we were bound to grant the necessary 
Legislature of the Union, the views which they.entertain-| funds to enable him. to do so. And on yesterday we 

ed of the true policy. of the country. That object had | were told by one gentleman, (Mr. ALLEN, of Massachu- 
been effected by.the:-vote. of yesterday. - By that vote, it| setts) that he was much alarmed at. the encroachment 
was distinctly announced by.’a majority of the House, as| which we were about to make on the constitutional pow- 
their opinion, that our: policy with foreign Nations is the | ers-and prerogatives of the Executive, as he was pleased 
same now.as that laid down by Washington, in his Farewell | to call them, -by. presuming to express any-opinion, as to 
Address to the American People ; that no circumstances | the propriety. of this mission, and by refusing to grant | 
had occurred in our foreign relations, or in the political ; the funds necessary to carry it into effect. If this be the 
connexions of other Powers with each other, which au-/ true construction of the constitution, it is important: that 
thorized us to change that policy, or to hazard the expe-: we should know it. Itis important that the nation should 
riment of a new one. We had distinctly declared it as! know it.. In order to ascertain, then, what our powers 

our opinions, by the adoption of that amendment, that our| are, we must look to the Constitution itself. And’ here 
policy was now, as it ever had been, to observe a strict} he would remark, that it had been truly said by Mr. Madi- 
neutrality. between all belligerent Powers; that,‘ in ex- | son, ‘‘that the Constitution is a Constitution of limitations 
“tending our commercial relations with foreign Nations, | and checks.” In looking into that instrument, it would 
“we should have with them as little political connexion ; be found, that the general grants of power to some of the 
‘as possible ;” that we should “€ preserve peace, com-| Departments, were subject to the checks imposed by 
“merce, and friendship, with all Nations, and form en- ; special grants of power to other Departments of the Go 

“ iangling alliances with none ;” that we should not “form | verriment. For instance, it was admitted, that the treaty. : 
“any alliance, offensive or defensive, or negotiate re-i making power, and the power of appointing for 
“specting such an alliance, with all or any of the South! nisters, were granted by the Constitution: in ; 
“ American Republics ;”” nor should ‘* we become par- terms, to the President and his constitutional: advisers, 
“ ties with them, or either of them, to any joint declara- | the Senate. But this power is not unlimited and unde-. 
“ tion for the purpose of preventing the interference of: fined : for, in the very first section of the first article df 
“any of the European Powers with their independence | the Constitution, it is declared, ‘that all legislative pow~ 
*Cor form of Government ;” or “ to any compact forthe | “ ers herein granted, shall be vested in a Congress: of the 
‘t purpose of preventing colonization on the Continent of | “ United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
“America.” These are sentiments, Mr. P. said, to which ! “ House of Representatives.” . 
he most willingly subscribed. However strong his sym-!. if legislation, then, be necessary to enable the Presi- 
pathies might be in favor of liberty and Republican insti- | dent to send outa foreign Minister, or to carry into effect 
tations, in whatever. part of the world they might make ; a treaty, the House of Representatives being a distinctand 
their appearance, the peace, the quiet, and prosperity, of | co-ordinate branch of the law-making power, may, in the . 
his own country, were paramount to every other consider- | exercise of their cofstitutional power, act asa check upon ` 
ation. And ifj-after this distinct expression of opinion, | the President and Senate, and may, in the exercise of'a 
the President and his Secretary of State should think pro-! sound discretion, refuse to co-operate with them, by with- 
per to depart from that policy, they do it without our sanc- | holding, if, in their judgment, the interest of the country, 
tion, at their own hazard, and on their own responsibility. requires it, the appropriations called for, or by ‘refusing to © 


to 
But, at the same time that he had most cheeriully voted i lend the legislative aid necessary to enable the öther de=- 
for that amendment, when presented as a single proposi-; partments to act. Again, in the seventlr section of the - 
tion, unconnected with, and untrammelled by, any other, ; first article of the Constitution, ‘Ail bills for raising tës 
yet he could not vote forthe resolution of the Committee | venue shall originate in the House of Representatives. ;” 
on Foreign Affairs, to which the amendment is now ap- ; and in the ninth section of the same article, “No ‘maney : 
pended, and of which it is now an integral part. hat re- : shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence ‘of > 
solution declared it tobe. « expedient to appropriate the | appropriations made by law.” By. these grants, the ex- 
** funds necessary toénable the President of the United | elusive power of. originating the revenue for the support 
“ States to send Ministers. to the Congress of Panama,” of Governmen’, is vested in the House of Representatives; 

e (Mr: P.) believed it-was inegpedient to.send Mini- and. when. the revenue is raised, no portion-of it can be 
sters to that Congress,and, of. consequence, to appropri-| appropriated ‘without the: authority.of law; the House of 
ate the funds. necessary to enable the President to do so. Representetives is a.co-ordinate branch of thé law-making 
He could not therefore vote thatit-was expedient to make | power, and without its consent and co-operation, no law 
the appropriation, even. with the modification or expres-| can be passed....When, therefore, we-are called on to ap- 
Sion of opinion contained in the amendment. -He shouid | propriate the publie-sncney, this House ought to betes: 
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garded as something more than a mere passive agent, or 
mere machine to perform certain movements, but without 
the privilege of deliberation or discretion... According to 
this distribution of power, the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, may appoint foreign 
Ministers, but the House of Representatives hold a salu- 
tary check on this power, should it be abused or unwisely 
exercised, because they have the power of originating the 
revenue, and because they have a controlling power over 
the purse of the nation—a power which the Constitution 
wisely inténded to place in the hands of the immediate 
Representatives of the People. It was a clear proposition 
tohis mind, that, whenever the House of Representatives 
were called upon as a co-ordinate, independent, and co- 
equal branch of the National Legislature, to perform any 
act of legislation, either in granting an appropriation to 
defray the expenses of a foreign mission, or for any other 
‘purpose, they must deliberate for themselves, and act ac- 
-cording to their own best judgments. According to the 
onstruction of the Constitution, which had been pressed 
‘upon us, we are bound to grant the money to an unlimit- 
ed amount, whenever the President, with the advice of 
the Senate, determincs to send abroad foreign Ministers, 
and asked it ; we are bound to do it, not because we think 
it right, but because the President requires it. Sir, said 
Mr. P. are we a deliberative assembly, independent of 
the other Departments of the Government, required to 
think for ourselves, and to exercise our own best judg- 
ments? or are we the mere passive agents of the Presi- 
dent? Six, said he, 1 maintain that the great controlling 
wer over the other Departments, which was intended 
by the Constitution to be vested in the popular branch of 
the Legislature, was this very control over the purse of 
the nation. A gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. WEB- 
ren) had said, thatit was the established usage of the 
‘House to grant the appropriation—that there was no pre- 
eetient to justify the refusal of the appropriation. The 


obvious and sensible answer to this argument was, that the | Senate was responsible to the States ; 
| responsible to our t 
| natural construction, and, as he conceived, the only ra- 


proposed mission to Panama was without a precedent in 
our history, was novel in its character, and, in his judg- 
ment, dangerous to the bestinterests of the country ; but, 
af it was not so, but was an ordinary mission to a foreign 
court, the want of a precedent for a refusal of the appro- 
priatior, would not prove that the House have not the 
power to refuse, when a proper occasion should occur. 
The same gentleman had said, he was unwilling to take 
on himself the responsibility of limiting Executive dis- 
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| 


cretion, or attempting to do so, by any expression of opi- | 
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we must grant the appropriation blindly, without inguir- 

ing or knowing whether the proposed mission be consist- 

ent with the interest or true policy of the country or not. 

And we had been told by the same gentleman, that we 

must have confidence in the Executive ; that when he 

had performed a duty, or exercised a power assigned by 

the Constitution to himself and-his constitutional advisers, 
the Senate, that we should have confidence that ithad 
been correctly performed—that he did not consider the 
mission to Panama an open question, or that he was call- 
ed upon to say what his opinion in relation to it might be. 
If this be the true doctrine, why does the Constitution re- 
quire that the House of Kepresentatives should have any 
agency in granting appropriations of the public. money ? 
The President may appoint foreign Stinisters—but money 
is indispensable to carry the mission into effect ; and if, 
according to this doctrine, the President, with the advice 
of the Senate, is supreme, in regard to our foreign rela- 
tions; if the power of creating missionsand appointing Mi- 
nisters, is unlimited and undefined ; if we are bound, ac- 
cording to the modern doctrine of confidence in the Exe- 
cutive, to yield a passive obedience, and grant the money 
when called on to do so; why was not the power of ap- 
propriating the money necessary for these purposes given 
at once to the President, and his constitutional advisers, 
the Senate? That power is not, however, given to them 
by the Constitution ; and, therefore, the fair and irresisti- 
ble inference is, that it was intended the House of Repre- 
sentatives should not only possess, but should, on proper 
occasions, exercise this power, and that not as mere m- 
struments or machines, in the hands of others, but asa 
rational body, and upon their own responsibility—he re- 
peated it, upon their own responsibility : for, he. consi- 
dered that the responsibility incurred, was a joint respon: 
sibility ; that each Department of the Government was 
responsible for its own acts; that the President was re- 
sponsible to the People of the United States ; that the 
and that we are 
immediate constituents. This was the 
tional one which could be placed wpon the Constitution 
when all its parts were taken together; and when that 
well known rule of construetion, which obtained in rela- 
tion to statutes and all other written law, that it should be 
so construed as to give effect, if practicable, to all. its 
parts, was applied to it. When we return to our respec- 
tive constituents, sir, and are asked by them, Why did 
you vote away thirty or forty thousand dollars of the pub- 


nion of ours; that this was a measure purely Executive ;/lic money, to send Ministers to the Congress of Panama ? 


that these appointments were made in the exercise of a| Why did you, 
constitutional power vested in the President ; that ours is | Washingtonian policy, 


merely an incidental power, and, if we exercise it, by at- 
tempting to limit the Executive, by any expression of 
pinion in relation to our foreign policy, we are travelling 
out of our sphere, and take on ourselves a most heavy re- 
sponsibility. To what did all this amount? Why, that 
responsibility will devolve upon us, if we deliberate upon 
this subject, and either express an opinion or withhold 
the appropriation. And is the fact that responsibility 
would devolve upon us, any reason why we should not 
‘act according to our own judgments? And in delibe- 
. rating and judging for ourselves, according to his views 
of the Constitution, we were not, as the gentleman sup- 
posed, limiting Executive discretion, or taking on our- 
selves Executive responsibility. No, sir, said he, we are 
-o inthe discharge of a constitutional duty. We are called 
orby the President for an appropriation to defray the 
-céspenses of 2 foreign mission ; and the question is, shall 
“weprant it? In order to determine understandingly, we 
mast as he conceived, deliberate on the expediency or 
inexpedicney of the mission—must exercise our judg- 
‘ynenits, arid determine for ourselves. ‘The only inference 
fairly dechicible-ftom the gentlemafi’s argument, i, that 


tso mataken 


in doing so, sanction.a departure from the 
and, as we conceive, the true po- 
licy of the country ? Will the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts have us to answer them, This wasan Executive mes- 
sure—we could not limit Executive discretion—the re- 
sponsibility of the measure pertained exclusively to the 
President, and his constitutional advisers, the Senate—no 
other department had to do with it; we had no disere- 
tion ; we were bound to grant the appropriation, because 
the President and Senate had appointed Ministers, and 
determined to send them to the Congress of Panama, and 
we were called upon by the President to appropriate the 
funds necessary to defray. the expenses of the mission? 
‘And will these reasons be satisfactory to an intelligent 
public? Does the honorable member believe that this 
will be the construction which they will place upon the 
Constitution ? Suppose, said he, that the President and 
Senate were to appoint Ministers to attend the Congress 
of the Holy Alliance of Europe, with plenipotentiary 
powers to become members of that Congress, and with 
the avowed intention and for the purpose of entering Ine 
alliances offensive and defensive with them, and of em 
tangling ourselves in their policy—suppose that they were 
or deceived 2s to our true policy, asto do se, 
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and we were called upon for an outfit and salary to defray 
the. expenses of the mission—would the gentleman say to 
vs; ina case like this, We must not deliberate as to the ex- 
a _pediency or inexpediency of the mission ; this is an Exe- 


cutive measure ; it will not do for us to question or limit 
Executive discretion, or take en ourselves Executive re- 


| sponsibility—we must grant the appropriation? Sir, said 
; he, does any man doubt, that, in a case like this, we would 
shave the power, and ought to exercise it, to-deliberate 


‘onthe expediency of the mission, and to withhold the 


“appropriation ? If, then, in an extreme case, we have 


the power, and ‘ought to exercise it, he maintained that 
we had equal power, and, in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion, ought to. exercise it in all cases—and if in our 
jadgnient the good of the country required it, to with- 
old the appropriation. : 
The: gentleman’ from Massachusetts, in the course of 


, lis remarks, had taken occasion to say, that, ifa treaty be 


ow, 


made and ratified by the President and Senate, 
“be the supreme law of the land, under the Constitution, 
«and the House of Representatives would have no control 


of Congress. : 
called ‘on to. 
other act of legislation, 
lect, it was their constitutiotial right and duty. to delibe- 
} rate on the expediency or 
if in-their opinion, 
= to withhold the 
 gislative aid necessary. 


it would 


over it, but would be bound to make the necessary appro- 
priation ‘to carry it into effect, Mr. P. said, in relation to 


f the treaty-making power, and the effect of a treaty when 


made, he took the true construction of the Constitution 


tobe this: When the President, by and with the advice 
-and-consent of the Senate, negotiates a treaty, which, 
| When ratified, requires no act of legislation to carry it in- 
’ toeffect, and to make it operate, itis, in all such cases, 
-a8itis declared to be by the Constitution, 


the supreme 
law of the land ; but, ifa treaty be miade and ratified, the 


-objects of which cannot be carried into effect without the 
- co-operation and aid of Congress, it does not become the 


supreme law of the lind until it has obtained the sanction 

‘And if the House of Representatives be 
make an appropriation, or to perform any 
in. order: to carry'a treaty into ef- 


inexpediency of doing so ; and 
the good of the country required it, 
appropriation, or refuse to afford the le- 
y. The question of power in the 
House of Representatives to deliberate, in cases of this 
srt, onthe expediency or inexpediency of carrying the 


treaty into effect, and to determine thereon as in their 
; judgment the goed of the country required, was delibe- 
; ately considered, and decided in favor of the power, by 
| ayote of. the House of Representatives, during the dis- 
» Session of the British treaty in 1796. 


The Republicans of 
that day, then din Congress, among whom were some of 
our most distinguished men, maintained that the House 
of. Representatives constitutionally possessed these pow- 


sers. Hf, then, the House possess this power, and have a 


tight, in the exercise of a sound judgment, to exercise it, 
even after a treaty. hes been made and ratified, a fortiori, 


> must they possess the power before it is made and ratified, 
when Ministers are only about to be despatched to nego- 
Uate, as in the case now before us-—the mission to Panama. 


Mr. P. said it was no part of his présent purpose to go 


= into a general discussion of the expediency or inexpedi- 


"told, not only by gentlemen u 
C des been held forth in the 


ency of: the proposed Mission to Panama. - The subject 


| lad been totally exhausted in the discussion which had 
| already taken place, not only in this, but in the other 
; branch of the National Legislature. One remark, how- 


ever, he begged leave to make. We have heard, during 


> tis debate, a great deal said about:the fraternity of the 
‘Republics of the 
(Our good feelings and sympathies for the cause of free. 
= dom in which 


South ; about the necessity of signifying 


döm they are engaged, by extending to them 
“the counsels of our experience, 

€ déliberations at Panama 3-we had been repeatedly: 
20n this floor; but the idea 
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bered our tables, that this Congress at Panama was an 


ocuments. which have tum- difficulties ont: of the way of conflicting doctrines; 


American, a Republican policy ; that none but free and 
Republican States were to be represented at it: Was” 
this the true state of the facts? We have had much diffi- 
culty in obtaining the necessary information to enable us 
to judge of the true character and objects of this Con: 
gress. Call after call had been made by both branches 
of Congress for information, and the information which 
we have been able to obtain had been drawn out, inch 
by inch, as though the Executive had been reluctant to 
furnish it. . What, sir, said he, is the character’ of the -in- 
formation last elicited by a resolution of the House, but a 
day or two since? We are informed by the President, 
‘through his Seeretary of State, that his august Majesty: 
the Emperor of Brazil will be represented in that Con- 
gress. And is Brazil a Republic? No, sir! The Go- 
yernment approximates to a despotism; and: yet it was 
insisted that this was a Congress of Republics. Great 
Britain and France, too, we are informed by the same com- 
munication, are to be there by their agents; and will it 
still be said that this Congress at Panama isa meeting of 
the family of Republics, and is to form a great American: 
policy? i EER 
This, said Mr. P. isa portentous and very important 
crisis in the history of this country, and every Patriot 
should be at his post. We are about to depart from our 
ancient and plain Republican simplicity, and to become a 
great and splendid Government ; new projects are set 
on foot : we are called upon by the President to change 
the whole policy of the country, as adopted by our fa- 
thers, and so happily pursued by their posterity, down to 
the present period. He called on gentlémen, before they 
abandoned the present safe policy of the country, to 
ponder well what they are about to do. It was said by 
the friends of the measure, that the mission to Panama 
cannot do any harm. Had gentlemen any: certainty of 
this? We had learned from the documents befoxé.us, — 
that it was to be a Congress composed of belligerénts—of ` 
States now engaged in a common war. against Spain= > 
whose primary objects for assembling ‘together in this 
Congress, was to make common ‘cause with each other 
against the common enemy ; to resist any interference of 
forcign Powers in the question of war and independence, 
and to prevent colonization. Can we become a member 
of such a Congress without being involved with them mm: 
the war that is pending? Have we any interest to’ pros 
tect at such a Congress, which cannot be as well or better 
secured in the ordinary course of diplomatic negotiation ? 
In his opinion, we had nothing to gain by attending the 
Congress, but had much at hazard. " He must, therefore, 
vote, not only against the resolution, but likewise against 
the appropriation bill. Paes 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, then declared, in afew: 


words, his determination te vote against the«projectam 
every possible form. i E ; 
Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, said, that, pro- 


longed as the debate had been, connectéd as. its subject 
was with an act of the committee of which he served as ES 
member, yet he had not, so anxious was he to economise 
time, said one word on the merifs of the subject, norin 
explanation of the views or acts of. the committee, nor 
should he now do so, were it not for repeated intimations, 
reiterated this morning, that the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs had exceeded. their duties, and. had embarrassed, 
the subject of an appropriation’ by the report. aiid resolu- 
tion they had offered. Some had declared the eummittee 
ought to have had nothing to do with the matter ; others 


thought that the committee had not-framed their resolu- 
: ‘tion as they ugh to-have done—had not.made it express « 
and uniting’ with them in} 


the neutral policy of the country... Itis:true, these and” : 
other- contradictory declarations. have-becn madeon the: 7 
erring ardor of debate, and in the desire to rei ve alle 
; Ket 
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They have served their country too long and two faithful- 
ly, to be subject to the slightest doubt. I believe there 
has been perfect purity-of heart among those who have 


it is proper that the committee should vindicate its course, 
and stand fairly before the House. Late as was the stage 
of debate, weary as the House was, impossible as it had. 
for some time bech to obtain the attention of members, | resisted the mission. : 
he yet deemed it his duty to show that the committee! “To quiet the doubts of many, and to secure a fair sup- 
were expressly. directed to act upon the subject of the | port to the foreign policy of the nation, I did wish that 
proposed mission to Panama. Let us examine the facts, | those opposed to this mission should have the national 
and see whether they have done their duty. guarantee that no hazard of the neutrality of the country 

“Phe President, by his message, at the meeting of Con- | should take place. I-am in favor of the declaration of 
gtess, declared that Ministers would be sent to the pro- | the national policy proposed to be added to the resolt- 
posed meeting of the Representatives of the South Ame- | tion offered to the House by the committee, 1 think the 
rican nations, at the Congress at Panama, and, in this ; Administration ought not to resist it. F wish that, how- 
declaration, brought the subject fully before this body. | ever we may differ on domestic affairs, such a conciliato- 
The House, on the 15th of February, passed a resolution | ry course will be pursued, that on all matters of foreign 
calling on the President for the correspondence relating | policy we shall be a united People. God forbid, that, in 
to thé proposed Congress, and requested him to give in- | the event of another war, I should see the citizens of this 
formation as to the purposes of the mission. To this call | nation arrayed in the fearful attitude in which party spust 
‘the President responded on the 15th March, giving nu-| placed themin the late war. Iam not sure on what side 
merous documents and letters, and, in a lengthy message, | certain gentlemen might ther be found. I advocated a 
explained his views and purposes. In another separate | course giving sufficient privilege to the Executive for all 
message of the same date, the President submitted the j useful purposes, best calculated to allay the apprehen- 
propricty of an appropriation to carry the -mission into | sion of those who dread any departure from former set- 
effect, to the “free determination of the House.” tled policy—the policy of Washington, I meet the na- 

The House referred the first message to the Committee | tions of South America fairly-—friendship of feeling, but 
of Foreign Affairs. Now let us see the duties of that | no entangling alliances. They are not now contending 
Committee, under the rules and orders of the House, | for frecdom—they ave free. The days of their weakness 
and which they must obey. ‘It shall be the daty of the | are past, and they are now even our competitors for pows 
«said Committee of Foreign Affairs to take into con-j; cr, and with the advantages of climate, numbers, and 
és sideration all matters which concern the relations of the ; wealth. 
s United States with foreign nations, and which shall be; ‘The Committee of Foreign Affairs confined themselves 
“‘referred to them by the House, and to report their opin- | to their dutics—that of a report upon the foreign policy 
“tion upon the same.” of the nation, That report wus directed to be drawn in 

. From this we plainly see, that the Committee of Fo- a spirit of liberality ; every sentence was to be excluded 

reign Affairs are bound, by the express order of the! that might, even by inference, be offensive. A plain : 
‘House, to give their opinion on all matters referred to ! narrative, and argumentative report was to be presented, 
them, but especially as refers to our foreign policy, The | re ions, as well as the facts fa- 


iw the prominent o 
Committee are not to question the wisdom of the House | vorable to the mission : the report was to show that a neue 
in its references, but to obey its injunctions; they have; tral policy, a © strict neutrality,” was proper to be sus 
done so, and without evasion, and yet they have been | tained. ‘The resolution was to be submitted fer the House 
arraigned for placing their opinion before the House, in! to medify in sach manner as might express the feelings 
the manner they thought best; which a majority thought | and views of a majority of the Representatives. 
best comported with the interests of the nation. | But we have been told that the House have no right to 
The majority of the committee, under all the cousider-! express aa opinion upon the foreiga policy of the nation + 
‘ations presented, were in favor of the proposed mission, | that it is an encroachment on the rights and. duties of the 
and accordingly decided to present the House «a resolu-! Executive ; that it would be unconstitutional. Sir, it is 
tion approbating the mission to Panama, on the re of | most extraordinary that we should have such doctrines aè 
expediency. Part of the connittee advacated t 


i up- i this maintained amongst us. ` It is to me abhorrent in the 
ling’some expression of the propriety of a “strict neu- jį highest degree. What, sir, we direct a committee‘ to 
avality” with the resolution. This was ed, and a com- ; examine into, and report upon, the fereign policy of the 
promise took place. It was agreed that the report should nation ; the very body that creates the committee 
be so framéd as to sustain the propriety of the observance | denies to itself the powers which iv invests à committee 
ofa ‘strict neutrality,” but that a nuked appropriation} with! ‘The assembled Representatives of the People 
for the mission should form the resolution. As other gen-| may not express their opinion of the national policy ! 
tlemen of the committee, said Mr. 8. have stated their} This is‘an encroachment on the Pres c a violation of 
course, I may be indulged in briefly stating mine. | the Constitution! Marvellous, indeed, that the’ Repre- 
Under all the developments which the correspondence, | sentatives of the People may not pass an opinion as to the 
documents, and message, presented, I felt that the nation | foreign policy of the nation, whilst every Legislature’ of 
had been too far committed to reitact, and, under the! every State, every editor of a newspaper, every village 
motives held out to the nation on the part of the Presi-! squad, may do it frecly. No, su, whenever I fail to as- 
dent, it was at least prudent to sancticn the mission, if it | sert this right, aud to exercise it, let the People Jay me 
“was but to see what he could realize ; but I felt that it | aside as a something not to be trusted—a something, too, 
“would be prudént, from various considerations, to express | ready to invest all power, all right, in some one map. 
"the. propriety of avoiding all departure froma “strict | Such language, such avowals, may be proper from sub» 
neutrality,” all entangling alliances, by which this happy | jects to an Emperor or King, who claims them. as his 
„nation might be involved in war, by the interests, the | body and mind; but from those who represent a nation 
= Gaprices, ambition, or imprudence, of the inexperienced | of free-born men, is an alarming concession. 
‘States.of South America. | The treaty-making power refers to harmony and peace, 
iY, said Mr. S. there hasbeen an unhappy diversity of | and is fairly vested in the President. But there is no 
„opinion on the subject of this mission to Panama. Meny | power vested in him to do any act which. may tend to 
of the’ most experienced, tried, and patriotic of ouri war; that awful right is vested solely in the Congress, 
Statesmen and. citizens, have viewed the mission with dis. | and most justly. One man might be unwise or false— 
trusts mere majority of the Senate have sanctioned it, | the nation cannot be unsound. : 


and I never canbe Jed to doubt their purity of motive. | But Ishall not go into the subject further ; the discus- 
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sion has been too extended already. 1 thank the House 
>for, the attention they have given: mes T-will not trans- 
press upon its’ favor; I shall vote for the declaratory 
(amendments, and for the mission. ` 
< ME- CLAIBORNE began by remarking, that this ques- 
~ tion was now about to be finally decided, and, he feared, 
othetwise than he had heretofore anticipated. Enough 
‘had appeared, to indicate that the amendment to the re- 
“- golition would be abandoned—upon the passage of which, 
Yphall, said Mr. C., vote for the: Mission, and not other 
wise.’ He had flattered himself that the amendment of. 
‘fered by the: gentleman from Delaware, with the modi- 
fication it had received on the motion of the gentleman 
‘fon Pennsylvania, would be acceded to, and, in that be- 
“lief, had heretofore determined to give a silent vote. Ap- 
optehending, for the first time, it-would be rejected, he 
cotild -not refrain from the expression of his opinions, 
~ Some gentlemen augur much good from this Mission ; 
others:consider it as an idle pageant, from which nothing 
of consequence would arise, To all it might be replied, 
that the proposition for the Congress or meeting at. Pa- 
fama, was not made. without due reflection on the part 
of the South American States, It was accepted by our 
Executive, with a conviction on their part, (he was free 
, toadmit) that we should derive solid advantage there- 
| from. The actions of men are not the result of accident, 
nor are they brought about by an invincible necessity, 
over which they have no control. National aggrandize- 
< Meut isa predominant consideration with the statesman, 
“and there is sometimes. a secrecy in their designs, which, 
) like the pillar of light that went before the children of 
Israel, ensures safety to them and theirs, and ruin to all 
_ others.” ‘The’ proposition for a Congress at Panama, ori- 
 ffinated with Bolivar. | How poor the compliment to the 
South American Chief, then, to say-—This Congress at 
. Panama will beian idle ‘pageant; from: which nothing of 
permanent good or evil can-or will fow: The declara- 


_ ton of Mr. Monroe, made on the 2d Deceinber, 1823, 

has, beyond doubt, attracted the eye and employed the} 

thoughts of Gencral Bolivar. He has, perhaps, misun- 
` derstood it—he may have considered it as the act of this 

Government. That declaration contains much that ac- 

- eords With the sentiments of the People of the United 

- States—sentiments which, on all fit occasions, they will 

» advocate with proper firmness, At the same time, I do 
nót hesitate to say, it contains sentiments that have ne- 

. -ver received the sanction of this Government. To the 
defence.of our soil, this whole nation is devoted. Those 
tights our fathers acquired by the loss of so much blood 
and treasure, the men of this country will not surrender ; 
but Ltrust they will never beforehand pledge themselyes 
to take a part in the disputes which may arise between 
the South Atherican Powers and European Governments, 
on the subject of Colonization without the limits of this 
Confederacy—but, otherwise, reserve to ourselves the 

. tight to act in any crisis that may arise, in such manner | 

. 88 Sound policy may dictate ; as the friendly feelings we į 

Should uniformly entertain for sister Republics and neigh- | 

“boring States should at the time suggest. Is there any | 
` thing unkind, at the moment of accepting this invitation, 

< to declare (as the amendment under considcration does 

~ that, while we are willing to extend our commercial rela- 
‘fons with all. nations, we ‘desire as Tittle political con- 
Merion as possible with any, and wiil enter into entan 
-ling alliances with none? Itis manly and generous to 
declare, (beforehand, if such is our resolution, and no one 

_Willdoubt that it is) that: while we will defend all within 

:, Our limits to the last extremity, we will not pledge our- 
(Saves, beforehand, to. guaranty the. entireness: of ‘any 
other nation. Such, Sir, are the sentiments expressed 

U this “amendment; T consider: thea: sacred, and cannot i 

depart from them. ‘They have,.on. various ‘occasions, ast 

_ Sur history proves, received the sarictien of the wholei 

; Vor, ffp i7 : 


we 
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People of the United States, 
legacy by General W ashington, 
ed his last political will and test. 
dress to the People of these United States. I will cling 
to them. They were the sentiments of a man, whose 
fame enmity itsclf could no more tarnish, than the slime 
of the snail could tarnish polished marble. Living, he 
gave independence to this his native country, vigor to cur 
arms, Wisdom to our councils, and credit ‘and authority 
to our Government and laws: Let us follow in his wake 
—it will ensure the stability of owr Constitution, the re- 
spect of all nations, and invoke the blessings of Heaven 
upon us. Sir, the sentiments in this amendment, I would 
insist on ‘under different circumstances than those under 
which we are now called on to act. Mr. C. now refer- 
red to the springs and machinery employed in the South 
American States, to bring about the revolution, and the 
interest felt in the South on this question—and inferred 
therefrom that the amendment was indispensable. Our 
Executive saw this meeting in the light they represented 
it tous; they believed it was calculated tò advance thé 
interests of this People, and ensure permanent blessings 
to mankind. Still, it was only their opinion. Aware that 
a mind, however passionately devoted to the cause of 
truth, might be deceived, the President, in his messuge 
to this House, makes an exposition of the motives by 
‘which he was governed, and sub:nits ‘the propriety of an 
“< appropriation to the cindid.cons:derution and enlighlened 
‘< patriotism of the Legislature” We are a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government ; to judge of the propriety of 
this mission appertains to us. The power to appropriate, 
implies the power to withhold, and such has been the 
uniform interpretation of the Constitution; and hence the 
President submits the propriety of the necessary appro- 
priations to our candid consideration. Sir, I am for going 
on in a beaten and plain.track, Iam against putting off 
to sea in pursuit of distant and eventful speculations, or 
submitting vital interests to unrestricted agents. With the’ 
restrictions contained in the amendments, I am. for the 
mission—without them, I shall vote against the appropria- 
tion. Sir, I take my own course—I neither look to the 
right nor the left—here, Sir, in these walls, I look to my. 
country, and what J consider its interest. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, next rose. Sir, said he, I 
feel myself bound to notice an allegation made by seve- 
ral gentlemen in the course of this debate, that those 
who have expressed a willingness to unite in the expres- 
sion of a general sentiment relative to our foreign policy, 
and yet oppose the amendment before the House, are in- 
consistent. 

This is a mistake, 
that are distant. 

What is the nature of an expression of a mere opinion 
by the Members of the House of Representatives? Itis 
not an act of legislation ; it is not an official act.” The’ 
constitutional power of this House is legislative in its ia- 
ture, and must be exerted acccrding to the forms of legis. 
lation, in concurrence with the other departments which 
share in the legislative power. : aes 

An expression of an abstract opinion‘on subjects of an 
Executive nature, by the Members of the House of Re: 
presentatives, is done in their individual capacities, inthe 
same manner as the same opinion may be expressed by 
any other assemblage of citizens, Their station may give 
it more authority than. the like expression by the same 
number of private citizens, but it has no constitutional 
force. 

No system‘of public policy can be long sustained’ that 
is not supported by public opinion ; and the general'opin=, 
ion of thé Members of the House of Representatives 
ordinarily be supposed to be that of their constituents: 
< The object of such an expression. is, to let the. publ 
sentiment be known relative to the subject-matter ef E 
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The moral effect of itis, to give the public policy of the 
nation a direction in conformity with the public sentiment. 

But there is a very great difference between a mere ab- 
stract opinion and 4 body of restrictions which assume to 
prescribe the details of our foreign intercourse. 

The amendment is without precedent—involves details 
and prescribes certain courses of policy, some of which, 
in given circumstances, in a greater or less extent, may 
be essentially necessary for the safety of the country. 
"The restrictions involve a control over the Executive dis- 
éretion, and, if they could have the operation intended 
by them, the effect would be, to invest the House of Re- 
presentatives with the direction of the treaty-making pow- 
er, and might prevent the Executive from availing him- 

‘self of occurrences which might be of vital importance to 
our best interests. * 

The revolution in Spanish America is the commence- 
ment of a new era in the history of this country. Ame- 
rica now begins to have some resemblance to Europe, 
before the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, Italy was the 
bone of contention there, as Cuba, if it should not con- 
tinue under the dominion of Spain, will be here; and a 
careful examination of the policy pursued in Europe, to 
preserve a balance of power among the different States, 
will afford much instruction in relation to the pokey 
which this Government ought to pursue, to provide for 
its security. 

The possession of Cuba by any’ other maritime Power 

of Europe, would be injurious to the Northern States, and 
thé possession of it by any of the Spanish American States, 
onthe supposition of general emancipation, would be ru- 
inous to the interests of the Southern States. 

‘Are gentlemen apprised that there are one hundred 
thousand free blacks in Cuba ; that, including St. Domin- 
go, there are upwards of five hundred thousand of this 
species of free population in the West Indies; that the 
game causes which have operated in Great Britain to abo- 
lish the slave trade, are stiil m operation, and, if they con- 
tinue to produce the same effects as heretofore, will, it is 
probable, at no distant period, effect the abolition of do- 
moestic slavery in the British Islands ? 

Slavery exists among us. and so far as our foreign in- 
tercourse may havea bearing upon the subject, it requires 
to be managed with a delicate hand. So deeply are the 
Southern States interested that Cuba should not be ren- 
dered more dangerous than she now is, that Iam aston- 
ished that they are opposed to this mission. Jt is the ap- 
prelension that the fate of Cuba may be fixed by the as- 
sembly at Panama, that forms my strongest inducement 
tO support the mission. 

It is in vain to shut our eyes to the danger—our absence 
will not prevent a measure which we should deprecate. 
Our presence may either prevent it or secure an arrange- 
ment, which will preserve our most delicate relations un 
affected. i 

It is all important, therefore, that our Ministers should 
go unfettered, so as to be able to avail themselves of cir- 
cumstances to prevent, as far as may be in their power, 
the adoption of any course of policy that would be hostile 
to our peace and security. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Potx) has refer- 


red to the resolution of the House of Representatives of 


‘1796, to prove the right of this House to control a mis- 
sion, by virtue of our Legislative power over appropria- 
tions. 
“The House of Representatives, by that resolution, ex- 
“pressly disclaim any power over the incipient stages of a 
treaty. -They say, “The House of Representatives do 
not claim any agency in making treaties,” which clearly 
admits: the obligation to furnish the means, without which 
they cannot be-made. 

The only‘mode by. which nations hold intercourse with 
each other, is by, public Ministers. This usage prevails 


among all nations, civilized and savage, and the office is 
recognized, and the rights and duties regulated, by the 
law of nations. 

The Constitution has vested the exclusive right of judg- 
ing with what nations we shall open an intercourse, and 
by whom the duty shall be performed, in the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

After they have acted, the House of Representatives 
are under both a constitutional and moral obligation to 
make the necessary appropriation to giye the act effect. 
In many cases, the power of this House over appropria- 
tions, is discretionary ; but where the object is to give ef- 
fect to the constitutional exercise of a power exclusively 
vested in other departments of the Government, the ap- 
propriation cannot be withheld without disturbing the ad- 
justment of the powers of the Constitution, and assuming 
the responsibility which the Constitution has imposed. up- 
on another department. 

By the Constitution, no money can be drawn from the 
Treasury, without an appropriation by law, and where the 
subject-matter is submitted to the power of this House, 
the grant is in the discretion of the House, and this is the 
limit of the discretionary power of the House over the 
Treasury. Where the subject-matter is wholly within the 
power of another department, the grant is a matter of 
course, and cannot be rightfully withheld. 

The complex nature of our Constitution requires the 
mutual co-operation of the different departments to give 
it effect. : 

Every department is responsible to the People for its 
own acts. The House of Representatives is not charged 
with the guardianship of the Executive, nor entrusted 
with power to restrain him in the legitimate exercise of 
his powers. To apply the check they have over extrava- 
gant projects within their legislative powers, to control 
the Executive, in the legitimate exercise of his powers, 
would, evidentiy, be an abuse of power. 

Mr. MARVIN, of New York, briefly explained his rea- | 
sons for voting against the resolution. j 

Mr. POLK again rose, in reply to Mr. WOOD, of New 
York, and in further illustration of his views in relation 
to the constitutional powers of the House of Representa- 
tives, and said, that the gentleman from New York, who 
had just resumed his seat, had said that he (Mr. P.) was 
mistaken in the statement he bad made of the opinion 
expressed by the House of Representativesin relation to 
their constitutional power, during the discussion of the 
British treaty, in 1796 ; and had gone on to say, that ne 
such opinion as he had stated was then entertained, and 
that no such expression of opinion’ had then taken place. 
i Mr. P. remarked, that he was so fortunate as to have then 
before him the Journal of the House of Representatives 
of 1796, containing the proceedings of the House upon 
that interesting question, the British Treaty, in which was 
contained the resolution to which he had alluded when 
last up ; and he begged leave, for the information of the 
gentleman, and to show that he had not been mistaken, 
but more especially to show what opinion was at that dav’ 
| entertained upon that subject, to read the resolution itself 

to the House. It would be remembered by the House, 
that this resolution was adopted after a call had been 
made, by the House of Representatives, on the then Pre- 
s.dent of the United States, for the instructions given te 
the American Minister, and for a copy of the. correspond- 
ence which had taken place between him and the Go. 
vernment of Great Britain, pending the negotiation of the 
treaty; and, after the refusal of the President to commu- 
nicate to the House the information asked, it was at this 
period, and under these circumstances, that the House 
of Representatives deemed it necessary to give a distinct 
expression of opinion in relation to thelr powers. The 
resolution is to be found in the Joarnal of the House of 
Representatives, of the 17th of April, 1796, page 216. 
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and isin the following words,to wit : “ Resolved, That, 
zeit being declared, by the ‘second section of the second 
segrticle. of ‘the Constitution, ‘that the President shall 
«ave power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
“Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Se- 
«‘yatots present concur,’ the House of Representatives 
“donot claim any agency in: making treaties, but that, 
4ewheia treaty stipulates regulations, on any of the sub- 
. Wjects submitted: by the Constitution to the power of 
Congress, it must ‘depend for its execution, as to such 
> «tpalations, ona law, or laws, to be-passed by Congress; 
\ Mand it is the constitutional right and duty of the House of 
« Representatives, in.all such cases, to del:berate on the ex- 
ie pediency or inezpediency of carrying such treaty into ef- 
feit; and to. determine and act thereon as, in their Judg- 
semeni, may be most conducide to the public good.” 
«This tesolution he found, on examination, was adopted 
“by the House of Representatives, by a vote of 57 to 35; 
and‘he found recarded in its support the names of many 
distinguished individuals and Republicans of that day, 
among’ whom were Albert Gallatin, William B. Giles, 
James’ Madison, and Mr. Senator Macon, all consistent 
cand ‘distinguished. Republicans of the Old School. And 
he found: recorded “against. the resolution the names of 
Fisher Ames, of Robert Goodloe Harper, and other dis- 
“tinguished leaders of the Federal party at that day. It 
was in fact, a great question in relation to the true con- 
struction: of the Constitution, upon which the two great 
political parties of the country at that day divided, and it 
isa gitestion, on which the parties will, at this day, divide. 
Andhe was not at all surprised that he should differ in 
opinion with the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Woop) 
-or the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. WEBSTER) 
and others who had:expressed a similar opinion, and who 
were understood.to. be: Federalists of the Old School, 
the latter of whom wasa distinguished leader of the par- 
ty, upon this floor and elsewhere; during the difficulties 
and. embarrassments: in which the nation was inyolved 
during the memorable period of the late war with -Great 
Britain. : ; 
Mr. P said, he had stated before, that; when the Pre- 
‘sident, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
makes a treaty, which is operative in itself, and requires 
/ nolegislative act to carry it into effect, that, in such case, 
‘it was, ipso fucto, as it was declared to be by the Constitu- 
tion, the supreme law of the land; but, when legislation 
isnecessary to carry it into effect—where, for instance, 
an appropriation is called for—that it is the constitutional 
right and duty of the House of Representatives, when 
called’on,.as à component part of the Legislature, to grant 
“such appropriation, to deliberate on the expediency or 
` inexpediency of carrying the treaty into effect, and if, in 
their judgment, the good of the country required it, to j 
withhold the appropriation. In all such cases, the House į 
of Representatives, when called on to discharge a legis- | 
lative duty, must:exercise a sound discretion, and act ac- | 
cording to their best judgments, and grant or withhold | 
tbe appropriation, as they may think right. He was sus- | 
tained, he said, in these views, by the resolation which he | 
> had.read, which expressly declares, that ‘it is the con- | 
. “stitutional right and ditty of the House of Representa- | 
# tives, in all such cases, to deliberate on the expediency 
‘or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect, and 
“to determine and act thereon as, in their judgment, may 
“be most conducive-to the public good.” ; 
Mp. Poux said, as the question as to the powers of the 
diferent Departments of the Government, from. the di- 
rection-which the debate had taken, had been made to. 
bear a prominent part in. the discussion, he again asked. 
the attention of the House toit- If, said he, the Presis 
dent, and the Senate are the: sole dépositaries of powers. 
as regards:our foreign relations, and our duties are merely: 
those of cashiers of Hanks, to pay out the amounts check=: 
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ed for; if this-House is to be regarded merely as the re- 
Sisters of the edicts of the other Departments—if this be 
the true doctrine of the Constitutton, why, then, indeed, 
the President and the Senate are supreme. The power 
of the Executive is unlimited and undefined. Andac- 
cording to this doctrine, the President and Senate. may 
determine to send a foreign Minister to every petty prin- 
cipality in the civilized world, however unnecessary, and 
the House of Representatives cannot even deliberate on 
the expediericy of. the mission, but-are bound to appro 
priate the money. According to tbis doctrine, the Presi- 
dent may: negotiate, and, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, ratify, treaties destructive of the best 
interests of the country, and the House of Representatives 
cannot deliberate on the expediency of carrying them in- 
to.effect, but are bound to appropriate the money. the 
House of Representatives, as gentlemen contend, cannot 
question the expediency of sending out a foreign: mis- 
sion—if they cannot deliberate on the expediency of car- 
rying a treaty, which has been ratified, into effect—but 
are in both cases bound to make the necessary appropria- 
tions; why was it that their consent was rendered neces- 
sary at all, by the Constitution, before an‘appropriation of 
the public money could be made? Why was not: the 
power of appropriating the: public money, as well as the 
power of appointment, and the treaty-making power, like- 
wise, given to the Executive, and his constitutional ad- 
visers the Senate? Butas this has not been done, and 
as the power of appropriating the public money has been 
lodged by the Constitution in the Legislative Department 
of the Government, it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that each co-ordinate branch of the Legislative power 
must exercise a sound judgment: for it would be unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that any Department should be called 
upon to act, in discharge of the high duties of legislation, 
and at the same time to be deprived of the exercise of a 
sound judgment and discretion. It is not contended that 
the House of Representatives have the power to partici- 
pate with the other Departments, in the appointinent of 
Foreign Ministers, or in making treaties ; they can exer- 
cise no actual agency in these matters ; their power is’ 
negative one, and operates in the exercise of that control 
which is placed in their-hands, by the Constitution, over 
the purse of the nation But it had been said by gentle» 
men, that we could not refuse the President his salary ; 
that was true, and for this obvious.reason—that the Con- 
stitution itself had expressly provided, “that the Presi- 
«dent shall, at stated times, receive for his services a com- 
“pensation, which shall neither be increased nor dimin- 
«ished, during the period for which he shall have been 
“elected.” Neither can we refuse to grant the salaries 
of the Judges of the Supreme and inferior Courts, be- 
cause the Constitution, in another place, has provided; 
that they shall, “at stated times, receive for their sérvi- 
«c ces a compensation, which shall not be diminished daring 
ss their continuance in office.” These constitute restric- 
tive exceptions to the general powers of the Legislature 
under the Constitution ; but there is no provision in the 
Constitution, which requires that the outfit and salaries of 
Foreign Ministers shall be paid ;-there-is no provision in 
the Constitution, which requires that money shall ‘be: 
granted ; or when legislative aid is necessary, that it shall 
be given to carry into effecta treaty which has been made - 
and ratified by the other Departments ; in the former, the 
cases of the salaries of: the President, and the: Judges, 
the Constitution is imperative and obligatory. = In the lat. 
ter cases, it is not sò; but leaves the subjeci-to the discre- 
tion of Congress: The two cases, therefore, are notat all 
parallel. The construction of the Constitution contend- 
ed for, has an inevitable tendency to-transfer to the Pre- 
sident and Senate, all the essential. powers of the House: 
of Representatives, by granting: to- them an. indefinite: 


Tight, an uidefined and unlimited power, of making, Jaws ; 
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in the shape of treaties. Congress have the power, by | Presidential prerogative, and the supremacy of the trea- 


the Constitution, “to declare war, grant letters of marque 
“and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water.”?. But, the President and Senate may, 
by a treaty with a foreign Power, enter into an alliance, 
offens ve and defensive ; may stipulate to furnish military 
stores. and troops, ‘to: assist in the prosecution of a war 
against a common enemy, and if the construction contend- 
ed for be the correct one, that a treaty, the moment it is 
ratified by the Senate, becomes the supreme law of the 
land; without the co-operation or consent of the House of 
Representatives ; that we are bound to grant the neces- 
sary appropriations to carry it into effect, without exer- 
cising our judgment. or discretion, but as a matter of 
course—-why, then, the nation may. in effect, be involved 
in war against its consent, and without the co-operation of 
the House of Representatives, the popular branch, and 
a component part of Congress, which alone has the power, 
by the Constitution, ‘to declare war,” &c. Again, the 
Constitution has declared that the House of Representa- 
tives shall originate all revenue bills, and that no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law ; but, if gentlemen be right 
in their construction of the Constitution, the President 
and Senat. may stipulate by treaty, with a foreign Power, 
that a particular amount of revenue shall be raised by 
each of the contracting parties, in a particular way, and 
shall be appropriated by cach for the accomplishment of 
a particular object. In fine, if the treat;-making power is 
patavouat to all the other powers vested in Congress 
by the Constitution, why, ther, the President and Senate, 
by substituting a foreign Power—an [xian tribe, for in- 
stance—with whom they can treat, in the room and stead 
of the House of Representatives, may do almost every 
thing by treaty which Congress have the power to do by 
law ; and may do many things which the Constitution de- 
clares shall be done by Congress. 

The imposing argument, said he, that a treaty is the 
supreme law of the laid, and cannot be impugned 
counteracted by any act of legisiation, loses its w 
when tested by the Consiitution itself. The language ot 
that instrument is, This Constitution, and the laws of 
“the United States which shall be made in pursuance 
“thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
“under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
“supreme law. of the land, and the Judges in every State 
“shall be bound ‘hereby, any thing in the Constitution or 
s laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
It is not here said that a treaty is the supreme law of the 
land, when signed on our bebalf by our Ministers, and ra- 
tited by the. President and Senate ; nor did the Constitu 
tion so mean, except in those cases when its stipulations 
are such that it can become operative and take effect 
Without the aid or co-uperation of the Legislature. But 
if a treaty require legislative aid to give it effect, it doe 
not b-conie the supreme law of the land, “under the au- 
** thority of the United States,” until such aid is obtained ; 
and to obtain such aid, the consent and co-operation of 
the House of Representat.ves—a constituent branch of 
the Legislature-—is necessary ; and hence no treaty re- 
quring such aid can become the supreme law of the tand, 
“under the authority of the United States,” without the 
Consent of the House of. Representatives. Nor are trea- 
See declared, in this article ot the Constitution, to be the 

supreme law of the land” in any other sense than as 

. COontradistinguished to the Constitution and laws of the 


‘acts of Congress ; or, 


acts of C m other words, to be the “supreme 
slaw of the land,” 


ur reference to “the laws of the 


the Constitution, 
“tof the land.” 


are declared to be the ‘supreme law 
And the most zealous champions of 


or: 


They are not declared to be paramount to the ` 


H ] i Unit- | 
“ed States ‘which sbalil be made in pursuance” of the ` 
Constitution: for these likewise, by the same article of! 


ty-making power over all the other powers granted by 
the Constitution to Congress, are not sustained by the 
Constitution in this construction; but that they are both 
declared to be “the supreme law of the land,” in refer. 
ence to the Constitutions and laws of the States, is evi- 
dent from the language which immediately follows : “and 
“the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any 
‘thing in the Constitution or Jaws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” This article of the Consti- 
tution never could have intended, by declaring ‘treaties 
‘to be the supreme law of the land,” to palsy the ener- 
gy or annihilate the participation of Congress in the ad- 
vancement and protection of the national welfare. With 
the recollection of the difficulties which existed in rela- 
tion to the ratification of treaties, under the Articles of 
Confederation, fresh in their minds, the Convention. in- 
tended to guard against them in the new Constitution. 
If it be urged that a treaty, when ratified by the Presi- 
dent and Senate, is a centract with a foreign Power, and 
| that it would be a breach of good faith in us to refuse to 
carry it into effect, the obvious answer is, that foreign 
i States were presumed to know and understand the nature 
| of our Government—and a treaty is a contract upon con- 
| dition that the Government of the respective parties to it 
shall do whatever is necessary to be done to carry it into 
effect. 

The theory of the Constitution is that admirable distri- 
| bution of power to the different Departments of the Go- 
ivernment that constitutes them mutual checks on each 

other, and enables all, in the discharge of their proper 
functions, to move in harmony. The great check. which 
the House of Representatives possess is, their control over. 
į the purse of the nation. A doctrine, like that which bas 
| been contended for on the present occasion, is alarming 
| in its character, and tends to destroy the equlibrium of 
| power, which was intended by the Constitution to be in- 
| fused into the different Departments of the Government, 
so as to make them operate as mutual checks on each 
| other, and to prevent encroachments on either, by pre- 
i venting the concentration of too much power in any one 
i Department, 
In all limited Governments there isa natural tendency 
| to accumulate power in the Executive. The history of 
i this Government proves it isso here; and the moment 
i the House of Representatives shall surrender the power 
which he was well satistied they possessed, over the purse 
of the nation—the moment they surrender their independ- 
rence, and become the passive and obedient instruments 
iof the Executive—the Government will be no better 
han a monarchy itself. This doctrine, too, was the more 
_ alarming at this peculiar crisis of affairs. ; 
| The President, in his opening message to Congress, in- 
| formed us that the invitation had been accepted, anid 
, Ministers on the part of the United States will be com- 
!  missioned” to attend this Congress at Panama. It was 
then said by the friends of the Administration that the 
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President did not mean to be understood as saying. that 
they would be commissioned, without the advice and. 


consent of the Senate. They would not admit that the 

President had assumed such high ground, and were busy 

in attempting to reconcile the unqualiRed declaration of 

the message with his constitutional powers, by insisting 
: that the advice and consent of the Senate was necessary 
in the appointment of all Ministers, as a matter of course ; 
that it was clearly implied, and therefore it was unneces- 
sary to In his confidential message, however, 
ofthe 26th December, to the Senate, all the sophistry 
of his friends ia his defence is overthrown : for in that be 
avows more distinctly, if possible, what he did mean, and 
says, “ Although this measure was-deemed to be within 
: the constitutional competency of the Executive, I have 
© not thought proper to take any step in it before astere 


state it. 
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"taining that my opinion of its expediency will concur ference, that it would probably have been negatived by ; 


séwith that.of both ‘branches of the Legislatnre ;”* still 
‘assuming to himself the constitutional power to do so, but 
` pleeing. it before the Senate on the ground of its expe- 
diency.. Sir, said Mr. P. Tam at a loss to know from 
what. part of the Constitution the President derives his 
“authority for saying, that he was constitutionally compe- 
tent todo so. ` Fop himself he was very clear that he 
possessed no such power, Ifthey are Ministers, recog- 
“nized by.the Constitution, the advice and consent of the 
< Senate is necessary. If they are not recognized by the 
» Constitution, there is no authority to appoint them, - But 
the fact that such a power is claimed, for the first time 
“inthe history of the country, is a strong indication of a 
disposition in the Executive, to accumulate to himself as 
much power as possible, and calls imperatively, as he con- 
„ceived; upon the other Departments of the Government, 
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a much more overwhelming majority. It was not called 
up: He, however, effected one object: he prevented 
any expression of opinion. By submitting his resolution, 


others were induced not to do so, with the expectation.of : 


having an opportunity of voting on his. And now itis 
said the national honor is. pledged to act up to the declar- 
ation of that message. For himself, he did not so consider’ 
it; and, for one, he never could agree to endanger the- 
peace of the country by sénding Ministers to this consul- 
tative assembly at Panama. ia 
After some further observations, from Mr.. FLOYD, the 
question was taken on the resolution of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, as amended on the motion of Mr. ‘Mc- 
LANE, and decided by yeas and nays, as follows : 
YEAS.—Messrs. Addams, of Pa. Anderson, Armstrong, 
Bartlett, Bassett, Baylics, Boone, Bradley, Buchanan, 


to resist, inch by inch, any encroachment upon their re- | Cambreleng, Cassedy, Claiborne, Conner, Findlay, of Pa. 


_ spéctive powers. Mr. P. said it was for this reason that 


| Findlay, of Ohio, Garrison, Harris, Hemphill, Henry, 


he had been induced to trouble the House more at length t Holcombe, Ingham, Jennings, of Indiana, Johnson, of 
-upon the present occasion than he should otherwise have | N. Y. James Johnson, Kellogg, Kerr, Kremer, Jiawrence, 
done. So far from believing with the member from Mas- Í Lincoln, Martin, McKean, McKee, McLane, of Del. John 
~sachusetts, (Mr. Arren) that the independent exercise ; Mitchell, Moore, of Ken. Orr, Plumer, Scott, Sill, Ste- 
‘of our constitutional powers in deliberating freely and, venson, of Pa. Stewart, Taylor, of Va. Thompson, of 
expressing. our opinion of the expediency of the mission | Ohio, Van Horn, Verplanck, Ward, Weems, Whittlesey, 
¿to` Panama, and of our foreign policy generally, was an; Wickliffe, Williams, Henry Wilson, Wilson, of Ohio, 
: encroachment on Executive power, he believed it was} Worthington, Young—354. — 
the only means of resisting Executive encroachment on| NAYS.—Adams, of N. Y. Alexander, of Va. Alexan- 
ourown powers. fle hoped, therefore, no gentleman ider, of Tenn. Allen, of Mass. Allen, of ‘enn. Alston, 
would vote for the resolution of the Committee on For-! Angel, Archer, Ashley, Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, Bart- 
eign Affairs, or for the appropriation bill, upon the ground į ley, Barber, of Conn. Barbour, of Va. Beecher, Blair, 


‘that We possess no constitutional power to deliberate and 
forman opinion for ourselves. 
‘power, after.a treaty was ratified, as he maintained we 
“bad, to. deliberate on the propriety of carrying it into 
effect, a fortiori, we must have the power when Ministers 
are only about to be despatched to negotiate. 
> Before he concluded, Mr. P. said he would say a word 
‘inrelation to the pledge which. it was said the nation had 
given in regard to our South American policy. When 
the message of the late President of the United States 
was communicated to Congress, in 1823, it was viewed, 
as it should have been, as the mere expression of opinion 
of the Executive, submitted to the consideration and 
deliberation of Congress; and designed, probably, to 
produce an effect upon the councils of the Holy Alliance, 
in relation to. their supposed intention to interfere in the 
war between Spain and her former colomes. That effect 
it probably had an agency in producing ; and, ifso, it had 
performed. its office. The President had no power to 
bind'the nation.by such a pledge. The sound and sober 
Judgment’ of the People of the United States had not 
` been brought up to the conclusion that we could, in any 
event, make common cause wish the Republics of the 
South, or involve ourselves in the calamities of war in 
their behalf: all our sympathies, atl our good feelings, 
were with them; we wished them success ; but self-pre- 
servaiion is the first law of nature and of nations: we 
were, then, as he hoped we still were, unprepared to de- 
part from our settled policy. As a strong evidence of 
what the opinion of this House then was, the present Se- 
cretary of State, thena member of the House, had sub- 
mitted a resolution responding to the sentiments of the 


Message of the President: = The Greek resohiton Was y 


submitted, too, at the saie session, by the honorable 


member from Massachusetts: the fever was up: wejf: 


seemed to be then, if we ever had been, prepared to go 
: OWa political crusade in-bebalf of others. The. sober 
-. Jadgment of the House interposed : the Greek résolution 
> Shared its fate, and sleeps upon the table. 
z Mre Clay saw clearly that the same. fate inevitably 
awaited his South American resolution, with only this dif- 


Certainly if we had the | 


| Brent, Brown, Bryan, Buckner, Burleigh, Burges, Camp- 
| bell, Carson, Carter, Cary, Clarke, Cocke, Condict, 
Cook, Cvrowninshield, Crump, Cuthbert, Davenport, 
Deitz, Dorsey, Drayton, Dwight, Eastman, Edwards, of 
Pa, Edwards, of N. ©. Estill, Everett, Floyd, Forsyth, 
Fosdick, Garnsey, Garnett, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hamil- 


ton, Harvey, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Haynes, Healey,’ Hers: 
rick, Hines, Hoffman, Holmes, Houston, Hugunin, Hum- 


phrey, Ingersoll, Isacks, Johnson, of Va. Francis Johns’ 
son, Kidder, Lathrop, Lecompte, Letcher, Little, Li- 
vingston, Lock, Long, Mallary, Mangum, Marable, Mar- 
kell, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, of N.. Y. Mattocks, 
McCoy, McDuflie, McLean, of Ohio, McNeil, Mercer, 
Merriwether, Merwin, of Conn. Metcalfe, Miller, of N. 
Y. Miner, James S. Mitchell, Mitchell, of Tenn. Moore, of 
Alabama, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Pearce, Peter, Polk, 
Porter, Powell, Reed, Rives, Rose, Koss, Sands, Saunders, 
Sawyer, Sloane, Smith, Sprague, Storrs, Strong, Swan, 
Taliaferro, Tattnall, Test, Thomson, of Pa. Thompson, 
of Gcorgia, Tomlinson, Trezvant, Trimble, Tucker, of 


N. J. Tucker, of S.C. Van Rensselaer, Vance, Varnums.. 


Vinton, Wales, Webster, Whipple, White, Whittemore, - 
James. Wilson, Wilson, of S. C. Wood, of N. 
Wurts—143. : 

So the resolution was rejected. : > 

Mr. McLANE, of Del, then moved that: the House go 
into Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, 
to take up the appropriation bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, providing for the expense of 


Y: Wak 


the mission to Panama. my 


The motion prevailed, and the House went into Com. 


mittee of the Whole accordingly. 

The bill was read, and the question being on filling up 
the blanks— 
Mr. FORSYTH inguired of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways-and Means for any information possessed 
sby that committee in relation to the extent and duration 


‘of the mission. ~ i 


ithe “Department of State on this subject. 


i Mr. MCLANE, in reply, read a; communication from’. 
The subs: 


stance of which was, that the exact duration of themis: 


nee 
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sion could not now be ascertained, but that i 


expected to exceed six months after the Ministers should ; pediency of the treaty, and 
dent for information to aid 


! quiry. General Washington very properly, iu my opinion, 


have arrived at Panama. 
Some further conversation took place between Messrs. : 


FORSYTH and MCLANE, as to the official information | refused to communicate the informati 
i maintaining, 
: the present day will dispute, 

power was vested in the President and Senate, the House 


of the appointment of Mr. Anderson. 
Mr. MCLANE then read a communication from the 
Department of State on the subject of salary and outfit ; 


t was not . and Senate, this House instituted an inquiry into. the ex- 


made a call upon the Presi- 
them in prosecuting that is 


on fur that object ; 
what I believe very few.of the statesmen of 
that, as the treaty-making 


and a desultory debate arose on this subject, in which , of Representatives could not render a treaty either void 


Messsrs. INGHAM, SAUNDERS, McLANE, of Del. 
“COOK, BUCHANAN, FORSYTH, and BARTLETT, | 
‘took part. 

The practice 
yesident Ministers, and half-outfits on a transfer from one | 


; or valid by a declaratory act. 
tion has that with the present question? 


But what sort of connec- 
Is. there the 


most distant analogy ? In the one ease a treaty had been 
BY 


of the Government in allowing outfits to | formed by the functionaries, in whom the Constitution bad 


vested the treaty-making power, and the question was, is 


mission to another, and on allowing it on expenses of | it a treaty, without the ratification of the House of Repre- 


temporary missions, was stated, and precedents were ; 
quoted. | 

Mr. SAUNDERS moved to reduce the appropriation | 
proposed in the case of Mr. Anderson, now a resident | 
Minister at Bogota, from $9,000 to $4,500. 

After many explanations, and a full investigation of the 
facts of the case, of the probable expenses of the jour- 
ney, and return from Bogota to Panama, the expenses of | 

-a residence at the latter place, &c. the motion of Mr. 
SAUNDERS was negatived. 

A few verbal alterations were then made in the bill, 
and it was reported by the committce to the House. 

{i the House, Mr. MCDUFFIE moved to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill, and supported his motion by 
the following speech : 

Mr. Srraxer : 1 do not rise, sir, with any formidable 

_note of preparation, for the purpose of entering into a sys- 
tematic discussion of the various interesting topics that 
haye so long occupied the attention of the House. The 
subject has heen so completely exhausted by the very 
able arguments that have been delivered in this and the 
other branch of the Legislature, that very little remains to 
be said by those who would avoid the unprofitable repeti- 
tion of what has been already advanced by others. The | 
first and principal object which has induced me to ad-; 
dress the House at this time, is to vindicate its constitu- 
tional power against the doctrines that have been either 
urged or conceded by most of the gentlemen who have 
heretofore participated in this debate. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. WEBSTER) 
has asserted, in the most broad and unqualified terms, + 
that it is the exclusive province of the Executive Govern- | 
ment to decide npon the expediency of this mission ; and | 
that, having decided that it is expedient, nothing remains ; 
for us but to grant the appropriation. In advancing this ex- | 
traordinary claim of Executive prerogative, the gentleman i 
says he is only pursuing the established course of the Go- | 
vernment, and has attempted to supply the deficiency of | 
argument by the authority of Washington. Sir, this isnot! 
the first time that the doctrines of Washington have been 

grossly misconceived during the progress of this discus- į 
sion. Fhe gentleman from Massachusetts seems anxious | 
to be regarded as the disciple of that great man. Let me | 
admonish him to beware that he does not, like the disci- 
ples of Epicurus, depart entirely from the wisdom of his 
founder, and give the sanction of the great name of Wash- ; 
ington to doctrines as utterly subversive of the constitu- | 
tional powers of this House as the perverted doctrines of | 
Epicurus were subversive of sound morality. Sir, I con- 
-fidently assert that there is nothing in the political history | 
“Of this country that will warrant the assumption, that the į 
doetrine now maintained by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusétts was ever sanctioned, or In any degree counten- į 
anced; by the authority of Washington. What, sir, is the 
historical: incident upon which: this notion is founded ? 
Briefly. this : After the celebrated treaty with Great Bri- 
tain, usually denominated Jay’s treaty, had been formally 
concluded and constitutionally ratified by the President | 


i 
H 


i « President and Senate.” 


sentatives? In the other case, the President and Senate 
have determined that it is expedient to send an extraordi- 
nary mission to Panama,and the question for us to determine 
is, shall we grant the appropriation? Now, sir, is there 
any thing here analogous to the obligation ofa treaty to 
preclude us from deliberating upon the expediency of the 
mission? Yes, says the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the President and Senate, in whom the Constitution has 
vested the power, have decided the question; and we 
should be transcending our limits if we were to enter into 
the consideration of it. With all due deference, I must 
be permitted to say, that the gentleman has fallen into a 
palpable fallacy by confounding things that are essentially 
different : the power of creating a mission, and the power 
of appointing Ministers. This latter power is expressly 

‘anted to the President and Senate ; and any attempt on 
the part of this House to interfere with it would be an un- 
doubted encroachment on the powers of the other branch- 
es of the Government. H, for example, I were to urgeit 
as an argument against granting this appropriation, that 
the President and Senate had appointed persons incom- 
petent, or otherwise objectionable, to fulfil the objects of 
the mission, the gentleman from Massachusetts might 
justly reply to me— You are now assuming the power of 


i we deciding a question confided by the Constitution to the 


As a member of this House, I 
claim no right to interfere with the appointing power,and 
should feel bound to vote for the appropriation if I deem- 
ed the mission expedient, even if 1 believed the appoint. 
ments injudicious. I would leave the responsibility, as to 
that point, where the Constitution has vested the power. 
But, sir, the power of appointing Ministers is one thing, 


and it requires no extraordinary faculties of discrimination 
to perceive that the power of instituting a mission is quite. 


another thing. The former belongs essentially to the 
Executive Government ; the latter is, in its nature, a le~ 
gislative creation, deriving its very existence from the 
act making the appropriation. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts triumphantly ap- 
peals to the practice of the Government on this subject, 
inasmuch as there is no law to be found on the statute 
book creating the office of a foreign Minister. The rea- 
son of this is obvious enough. ‘The office of foreign Mi- 
nister is net created, either by the Executive or Legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, nor by both united. It 
derives its existence from the law of nations. But does 
this prove any thing with regard to the respective powers 
of the Legislative and Executive Departments of our üo- 
vernment? So far asit gocs, it denies the power of cre- 
ating the office to them both ; but it certainiy decides no- 
thing as to the power of instituting the mission. That re- 
mains to be determined by our own Constitution. 

To say nothing, for the present, of the extraordinary. 
and novel character of the proposed mission, can the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts seriously maintain that it be- 
longs to the President, and not to Congress, to determine 
what shall be the extent and character of cur diplomatic 
corps, and whether we shall maintain at foreign Courts 
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ten resident Ministers or-a hundred? Can the idea be 
tolerated fora single moment, that, a question of this de- 
scription; involving the general policy of the Government 
-and the economy of its disbursements, and necessarily de- 
pending upon the appropriation of money, belongs ex- 
clusively to the President of the United States ? Can we 
consent to be degraded toa state of insignificance, below 
even that state of the French Parliament, under the an- 
cient.dynasty > Shall we admit that we are under a con- 
stitutional obligation to register the edicts of the Execu- 
-tive, without even the formality of a bed of justice? Sir, 
[have always. been liberal in construing the Constitution, 
“dvreference to the essential powers of this Government ; 
» and: Tam certainly ‘not. ‘in the habit of being alarmed at 
Shadows. But I confess, sir, that Lyiew:this pretension 
“cof power, now, for the first time, setup in behalf of the 
‘Executive, with mingled feelings of alarm and abhorrence. 
-Let'us Contemplate it seriously, and examine its practical 
“-perition. According: to the doctrine of the gentleman 
from, Massachusetts, ıt belongs to the President to deter- 
mine hw. many Ministers we shall maintain at foreign 
“Courts, and how long they shall remain. Is it not appar- 
ent that here is an unlimited and illimitable power assert- 


that description which he will be under the strongest pos- 
sible temptations to abuse ? Sir, it is neither more nor 
¿sess than claiming for the President the power of extend- 
| ing his patronage to an indefinite extent. He may insti- 
tute missions not only to every Republic, Empire, and 
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the military establishment? Can any man be found 
bold enough to be the advocate of such reckless non- 
sense ?.. And yet, sir, it does appear to me to be quite as 
constitutional to contend that the power of prosecuting 
war, and of appointing military officers, invelves the pow- 
er of fixing the extent of the military establishment, as it 
is to contend, that the power of making treaties and ap- 
pointing foreign Ministers involves the power of determin- 
ing the extent of the diplomatic corps. The powers are 
precisely analogous. Ifthere be any difference in the two 
cases, I would thank the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to draw the line of discrimination. 

I am ready to admit, sir, that,- if the President of the 
United States, pending a war oran important negotiation, 
were to recommend to Congress the institution of an.ex- 


2 


„ed, to exist in the President—a power, too, precisely, of | traordinary mission to make a treaty, Ishould, in that case, 


| be disposed to pay very great deference to his recommén- 
dation, upon the presumption that he had more full infor. 
mation as tothe exigencies of the negotiation. than this 
House could have. But, sir, further than this I could not 
consent to go in any case. In the case before us, the 


H 


Kingdom, but to every petty principality upon the face of : President does not allege that he has any information that 
o the earth; and we are to be told that we cannot withhold | cannot be safely communicated to Congress. The whole 
: the necessary appropriation, but must submit to be the un- | is submitted to us. And we see the true character and 
| Willing instruments of mere ambitious schemes of Execu- | objects of the proposed mission. Now it would seem to 
» tive patronage, because the Constitution confers upon the | be impossible for any man, who disapproves of the objects 
“President and: Senate the power of making treaties and of | of the mission, to justify his vote by attempting to throw 
appointing’ foreign. Ministers! It cannot be disguised, i the responsibility on the President. Iam sure I could not 
Mr. Speaker, that. this doctrine is most admirably suited ; quiet my conscience by such casuistry, if I should involve. 
| tothe present times. It is certainly very convenient for | the country in dangers and difficulties, by voting for this 
: ta President, who is elected by a minority, and coming | mission. The President will have enough to.do: to meet 
into power ‘€ without much of the popular confidence in | his own responsibilities. I shall certainly not ask him’ to 
» advance,” to have a field of patronage opened to him as | stand between me and my constituents. Whatever course 
unlimited as the world itself. It not only puts it in his j other gentlemen may think proper to. pursue, I should . 
': power to reward those who have encountered great haz- į feel that I had degraded the high character of a Represer- 
“ardsin his service, but to purchase his way to popularity, | tative of the People if 1 were to go home and tell my con- 
. by operating upon the ambitious aspirations of every lead- | stituents that 1 had voted for an extraordinary mission, 
ing politician to whom a foreign embassy would be a de- | which Ibelieved to be dangerous and inexpedient, merely 
sirable object. When I look at the practical operation of | because the President of the United States had recom. 
this new doctrine, Icannot refrain from expressing my un- | mended it. And Iam very sure that, ifI were to hald 
qualified abhorrence and detestation. it is the grossest | such language to them, they would indignantly reply, 
outrage upon the constitutional powers of this House, and | ‘* we did not send you to Congress to obey the recom- 
the most alarming attempt to extend the most dangerous | ‘‘ mendations of the President. We hold you responsible 
ofall the Executive powers—the power of patronage—that | “ for the vote you have given, and you shall not shift that 
has ever occurred since the foundation of this Govern- | “responsibility to the President.” ` ee ie 
ment. -There is nothing like it to be found in the politi-| I have thus far argued this question, as if this. were at 
cal history of this country ; and I defy any gentleman to | ordinary mission. But it is not so: and I now propose to 
produce a single act of this Government, or of either of | inquire what isthe true character of the political or diplo- 


. its branches—nay, I go farther : I defy him to produce the 
© ftecorded opinion of. any. single statesman of respectable 
standing, that will-sanction the idea that we have not the 
constitutional power of deliberating upon the expediency 
of a foreign mission, recommended by the President, as 
freely as we may deliberate upon any other subject which 
he may recommend to our consideration. 


. : to believe that gentlemen are serious when they question 
_ the constitutional power of this House to withhold the ap- 
| -Propriation. As a question of power, it is too plain te be 
debated. - itis strictly.a legislative question, which the 
President has no-more right to decide for us-than we 
Shave to prescribe to him whom he shall-appoint to fill the 


» mission, i oe : cae 
< Twill illustrate my views of ‘this subject bya reference. 


matic agents we are about to send to. the Congress of Pa- 
nama? When the Constitution authorizes the President, 
by and with the consent of the Senate, to appoint * fo- 
reign Ministers,” it evidently has reference to diplomatic 
agents known to the law of Nations. The agents. which 
the President proposes to send to Panama, are not “:Mi- 
nisters” in the sense of the Constitution ; they arée-not offi- 


Indeed, Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to bring one’s self | cers known to the law of Nations. 


And here, sir, I. will offer an explanation of what, to 
many,seems to be inexplicable—the proposition laid down 
by the President in his message to the Senate, that it was 
« within the. competency of the Executive’’: to send this 
mission, without. consulting that body. -The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, in attempting to justify. the Exeeu< 
tivein making this extraordinary. assumption. of power > 
‘has given us—I must be excused for saying—a very lame | 


a “another branch of the Executive power. . We all know! and bungling explanation, And when we consider. the: 


a 
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élearness and perspicuity which usually distinguish the | tive assembly. And, sr, T avail myself of this. occasionto 
-femtarks of that gentleman, the want of those qualities in | say, that there were at least a half a dozen speeches de. 
the present instance, must be ascribed to the inherent dif- | livered in the Senate against this mission, with any one’ of 
ficulties of his subject. i which, though they bristied most horribly with inverted 
I will state what f believe to be the true source of the | commas—the gentleman from Massachusetts might be 
difficulty in which the President has involved himself; and į very well satisficd to compare his own. : 
-I bave no doubt, if his secret conscience could be inter-| It does appear to me, that no man of a sound, dispas- 
-rogated on the subject, the truth of my explanation would į sionate mind, who attentively reads the treaties of Confe- 
_ he acknowledged. deration between the South American Republics, can bes 
: He, no doubt, looked into the Constitution, preparatory | lieve, what the President says it is almost superfluous to 
to a decision upon this important invitationfrom the South- | state, that the Congress at Panama is a mere meeting of 
ern Republics, and finding that it was necessary to con- | Ministers, clothed only with diplomatic powers. f 
‘sult the Senate only in the appointment of * Ministers,” | Itis not only a gratuitous assertion, without evidence to 
he rather too hastily came to the conclusion that, as these ! sustain it, but it is an assertion directly aguinst the very 
are not Ministers, it was not necessary to obtain the con- | evidence which the President himself, reluctantly, I grant 
sent of the Senate to their appointment. [am certain that | you, communicated to Congress. 
the President never could have entertained the opinion} But, says the gentleman from Massachusetts, a Con- 
for a moment, that it was withinthe ‘ competency of the | gress, by the law of Nations, means a diplomatie assem» 
Executive” to send “ foreign Ministers” without con-| bly! Indeed, sir! And are we to be governed in this 
sulting the Senate. Itrust no one will stultify the Presi- | grave deliberation, by mere names? Are we to enter inte 
dent, by supposing he could entertain so absurd an opin- į a philological disquisition as to the meaning of the word 
ion. Itisutterly impossible. Lagree, then, with the Pre- | Congress, when we'have before us the very treaties of 
sident, in the opinion which he evidently held, that the | Confederation by which the Congress of Panama is to be 
agents we are called upon to send to Panama, are not Mi- | organized, and by which its powers and objects are ex- 
nisters. His premises are correct; but there is a gross. pressly defined? Is this what the gentleman means by the 
error in his conclusion. It is true, that, because they are ; comprehensive views of a statesman? His argument 
not foreign Ministers, there is no use in consulting the Se- | might -have some weight, if he could persuade this House 
nate, but it is not true that the President has, therefore, | to follow his own example, and avoid looking into the do~ 
the power of sending them of his own mere motion. The :cuments. But the moment we look into them, his arga: 
true conclusion is, that the President and the Senate, and | ment vanishes into thin air. Let us divest this investiga- 
all the other departments of the Government united, have | tion of the incumbrance of ambiguous words, and look, 
not the power to send them. jas directly as we can, at the substance of things. What 
` They are not foreign Ministers, not because (like the | is a diplomat:c assembly ? It is a meeting of Ministers, 
unofficial agents sent to South America by Mr. Monroe) | who come together for the purpose of making treaties, 
they are something less—but because they are something | which are not binding upon their respective Governments 
more. until duly ratified by them, Now, is there any man on 
What, then, are they, and what are their functions? The | this Boor who really believes that the Representatives in 
gentleman from Massachusetts, in reference, I presume, | the Congress of Panama go there merely for the purpose 
to the able speeches in another body, which have been | of making treatics, which they are to send back to their 
published on this subject, was pleased to say, with a con- | respective Governments for ratification? Sir, if there be 
temptuous and triumphant air, that he would not conde-; any man, who, in the face of the clear and unequivocal 
send to look into the documents with a view to ascertain ; language of the treaties of Confederation, can entertain 
‘the character of the Congress at Panama : that Ais speech | an opinion so preposterous, I give hin up as hopelessand 
should not, in its printed form, bristle with inverted com- | incurable. {tis in vain to reason with such perversity. 


mas, but that he would send the documents to be read by 
boys at school. Sir, the gentleman should take care, lest, 
in soaring above the documents, under his idea of states- 


man-hke comprehensiveness, he should chance to soar also | 


above the subject. But I am not sure that, in resolving 
to have nothing to do with the documents, he has not act- 
ed with his characteristic prudence. Documents and evi- 


dence are exceedingly troublesome to those who are on’ 


the wrong side of the question. And if Thad to maintain 
the proposition asserted by the President in his message, 
and repeated by the gentleman from Massachusctts, that 
the Congress at Panama is a mere diplomatic assembly, I 
should say, for Heaven’s sake, keep away those docu- 
mients—scnd them to the boys at school. 

But, sir, though I should render myself obnoxious, in 
the judgment of that gentleman, to the imputation of hay- 
ing too much astuteness and too little comprehensiveness, 
T must be permitted to say, that no man can form any just 
opinion of the character, and powers, and objects of the 
Congress of Panama, without a laborious and attentive ex- 
amination of the documents. And if the gentleman can 
bring his mind to a conclusion, without consulting the only 
sources of information upon which any rational conclusion 
ean. be founded, it must be by a sort of comprehensive- 
ness: which 1 shall not be ambitious of imitating. 

Faking these exploded documents as the basis of their 


i Phe Representatives go to Panama to make. treaties! On 
i the contrary, I assert, on the authority of the documents 
ton our tabi s, that they cannot make treaties atall, ‘They 
are expressly prohibited from doing it: for, say all the 
| treaties, they shall do nothing that will “ imtcrrupt the 
“ exercise of the National sovercignty of each of the cone 
** tracting parties, with respect to-their relations with fo- 
feign Nations.” Each of the Powers that are repre: 
sented in the Congress of Panama expre: serves to 
fitself the very power of making treatics with foreign Na- 
i tions, which gentlemen contend is vested in that Cone 
i gress. If, therefore, we had any important treaties to 
‘make with any of the South Asierican Republics, which 
jour ordinary Ministers could not accumplish, it would be 
‘idle to send agents to Panama for any such object. And 
t, says the President, it is su s to add that this 
sa mere diplomatic asse other words, it is su- 
perfluous to add that an as political agents, €X- 
; pressiy prohibited from mailing treatics with foreign Na- 
‘tions, is an assembly clothed only with puwer to make 
| such treaties, Itis indeed superfuous snd 1 must be per- 
i mitted to add, absurd also to make uch assertion. 
But net only are the Representatives. to this Congress 
; expressly prohibited from making treaties with foreign 
i Nations, but they are expressly clothed with the fegis- 
: dative power of a federative council Let us contrast 


arguments, the minority in the Senate have triumphantly ; the arguments of the President, and of gentlemen on this 
demonstrated that the Congressof Panama is not an assem- ' floor, with the language of the documents, on this point. 
bly of diploniatic agents, but a political council—a federa-! Nothing canbe more flatly contradictory. The President 
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and the gentleman from Massachusétts say, the Congress. 
of Panama is. not’a-federative-assembly. . All the treaties’ 


‘expressly declare that they have formed: a compact of 


“union, league; and confederation ;” and that the Con- 


gress of: Panama, the- Representatives of that. ‘* Confede- 
z tation,” is to serve’as a. “ Council. in: great events.” So 
much for the words...-Ehey/are clear and unequivocal. 
It is the “ Council’? of a: Confederation” of States. 
Now for the- substance: What are the powers they areto 
exercise? Ate: they authorized to make treaties? No; 
“prohibited. Is it provided that their decrees and resolu- | 
` tionsare to have no binding. effect—to -carry no obliga- 
tion till ratified by their respective Governments? No, 
vair jino such thing... They- are to act as a common Coun- 
ei. What, then, are they to do >- The President and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts say they are merely diplo- 
matic agents, and cannot perform any federative act, as a 
“council or political assembly.: .. The treaties; on the contra- 
ty, all expressly say that they shall have power to fix the 
contingents of: “sea and land. forces,” which each of the 
Confederates shall. contribute, to prosecute the war against 
Spain, and shall, inall respects, act as a “council in great 
‘“events,-as.a point of union in common dangers, and as 
‘a faithful interpreter of public treaties.” . Now, sit, can 
‘thé President and the gentleman from Massachusetts, with 
nall their knowledge. of international law, deliberately as- 
. gertthat-these are the acts of a diplomatic assembly? 
` Presiding over the operations of the war! fixing the con- 
“tributions of the Confederates! and acting by a common 
will, as the sovereign. Power of the Confederacy! And 
ate we to have our understandings insulted, by being told 
; that these are the mere acts of Ministers, negotiating trea- 
ties? Soit is expected that we will take leave of our 
senses; to. accomtnodate the views of the President! He 
is:pleased to’ regard this: Congress as a mere consullative 
sembly.’ Consultative’! Why, ‘sir, this is neither sound 
bpic, nor good. English, though, in both respects, it has 
keen adopted by the Committee ‘of Foreign Relations: 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Evenerr) in vin: 
dicating the report of that committee, took occasion to 
say that its arguments had not been answered, and rested 
himself upon that mere assertion. This is very compen- 
dius logic, to be sure, though it is certainly not very con- 
vincing. One of the arguments of that report is worthy 
- of consideration, in connexion with this view of the sub- 
fect, and I beg Icave to call the attention of the House 
toit. ` 
The Committee urge it as a conclusive argument, to 
prove the Congress of Panama to be a mere assembly of 
Ministers to make treaties, that the treaties of confedera- 
tion reserve to each of the confederated powers “ the ex- 
‘crise of its national sovereignty, in regard to its laws, 
“and the establishment and form of its Government.” 
. How strange are the diversities of the human intellect ! 
‘Te Thave any reasoning powers at all, this provision of the 
treaties furnishes the most conclusive demonstration that 
the Congress of Panama is of an assembly of negotia- 
tors, but a federative Government. . We have been told 
that thisis analogous tothe meeting of American and British 
Commissioners at Ghent. Now, did either of these Go- 
vermments ever think of any thing so absurd and nonsen- 
| sical as a stipulation that their respective forms of Govern- 
; Ment, and their sovereign powers should not be impaired 
. by the meeting of their Commissioners at Ghent? Would 
_ltever enter into the imagination of man, that the meeting 
fa diplomatic assembly would, in any possible manner 
or degree, interfere with the savereignties of the Powers 
tepresented in it? And does not the fact that the South | 
_ American Republics have. deemed it necessary to make 
| an express reservation, to secure their respective laws and 
forms of Government, irresistibly demonstrate that the 
; Congress of Panama is a federative Government, vested, 
104 certain extent, with the sovereign powers of the Con- 
Vor. 158° 
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federacy.?) Tomy apprehension no conclusion can be 
more plain and self-evident. Yes, Sir, it isa Sovereign 
Assembly, an Amphictyonic Council, a Governments and 
it isin vain for human ingenuity to attempt. to. di 
the fact, by any other means than by excluding from ou! 

view, according to the advice of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. WEBsTER) these:troublesome and per- 


plexing documents. © 005 i 80. ; 
What, then, is the question which: we are. now to de- 
termine ?. It is. nothing morë ‘nor less than whether we 
will send Representatives to a Foreign Confederacy, to 
enter into the deliberations of a political council; as menis - 
bers of it, and thereby constituting a part ofa Foreign 
Government. > . ree eed E tac 
This, Sir, is the grave and solemn question we are to 
determine ; and I beg the Housé to realize it.: I ‘shou! 
have no ‘sort of objection to sending a Minister, to: è pre 
sent at the Congress of Panama, to attend to our interests. 
Indeed 1 am decidedly of the opinion'that stich'a commis- 
sion ought to be sent. But that is not the question here 
presented, as some gentlemen, by-a strange confusion of 
ideas, seem toimagine. The Committee of Foreign 
lations, in. their report, ask the question triumphantl 
we should violate our neutrality by sending a Minister to 
a foreign Power that was engaged ina war? ‘And the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, ‘Mr. Wensrer) .asks, in 
the same spirit, would you move the recall of our Minister 
at Colombia, if the Congress of the South American Re- 
publics should meet there, instead of meeting at Panama ? 
No one can be so ignorant of the nature of belligerent and 
neutral rights as to suppose that we violate our neutraltt 
by having resident Ministers at Spain, on the one hand, 
and at the South American Republics, on the other; and 
I should have supposed, but for the positive evidence to 
the contrary, that no member of this House had so little 
of the “astuteness” of discrimination, (a quality, by-the- 
by, which does not seem to be in favor with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts,) as to imagine there is the slig 
analogy between sending a Minister toa belligerent 
toattend to our own interests, in opposition to: thes! 
rests of the belligerent, and sending. political agents, ùn- 
der whatever denomination, to become members of.a bel- 
ligerent Council. In the one case, we only attend to our 
own interests, in the ordinary mode sanctioned by the law 
of nations ; in the other, whatever may be our profeesions 
and disclaimers, we constitute a part of a Foreign Govern- 
ment, organized for belligerent purposes, and thus be- 
come parties to the war. But gentlemen ask, “Do you 
‘believe the United States are to be bound by the acts 
“ of this Council >? God forbid, I say: - No, Sir, neither’ 
the Executive. Government, nor all the Departments’ of 
the Government united, have the Constitutional pow: 
send Representatives to a Foreign. Council, who 
crees or resolutions are binding upon this nation t. 
that is not the question. We are not now inquiring what, 
the President can constitutionally do, but what Ñeis'at=. 
tempting to do, whether constitutionally of not. The 
Congress of Panama is, evidently, an assembly that will 
act by a common will, involving the submission: of tlie mi- 
nority to the voice of the majority... No man who leokg- 
at the powers and objects of that Congress, can doubt: 
that this is a true exposition of its character, so far ås rë- 
lates to the South American Republics who’ ate parties to’ 
the treaties of Confederation. Then, Sir, the question is, 
Have we not been. invited to become members’ of this 
Council, and have we not accepted the invitation,’ without 
any protestation that we would not be bound by its deter- 
minations ? Arid, in fact, would not such a protestation be 
directly and palpably inconsistent with the invitation and 
acceptance? What, Sir! does any member supposé that 
we are to be received as members of a council, and yet not 
be bound. by its decisions? Such a contradictory ‘ab- | 
surdity cannot eyen be realized in idea, f the decrees 
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ọr-determinations of that council are not to be binding 
upon us, as to those,comimon interests upon which we are 
invited to deliberate, then we are not members of it; and 
our. acceptance of the invitation is an insulting mockery 
to. the Republics that have given it. The very essence 
of membership consists in being thus bound.. The Presi- 
dent supposes. that the Congress of Panama are to come 
to. some decision upon the common interests of this Con- 
tinent, that will be important to the United States. Can 

` it be believed for a moment, that. the Spanish American 
Republics will consent tobe bound to us, when we refuse 

. tobe bound to them, by the result of the common dehbe- 
Fations? I cannot believe, Sir, that such a downright 
absurdity can enter into the head of any member of this 
House. No member has asserted it, and I am sure nene 
will venture todo so. And yet gentlemen have contend- 
ed for propositions, which, naturally and logically, carry 
us to such a conclusion. In one word, Sir, to contend 
that we are to be members of the council, and yet not 
bound. by its decisions, is to contend that we are to be 
members and not to be members of the same body at the 
same time ! 

It is obvious, Sir, that this part of my argument is found- 
ed upon the idea that the Congress of Panama will act as 
a political Council, by decrees and resolutions, and not 
as a collection of Diplomatic Agents, by treaties. Before 
we meet here again, that will be a matter of history; and 
Tam willing that the advocates and the opponents of this 
mission should stand or fall upon that single issue, which 
time will certainly decide, if the Congress shall ever be 
organized at all. © -- . 

A great deal has been said about the necessity of pur- 
suing a course that will be consistent with the dignity of 
the nation. Sir, 1 do not believe any thing has been added 
to. the dignity of this nation, by the course pursued by 
the Executive. _ Never, indeed, have I seen its sove- 
reignty exhibited in a light so undignified. 

T will not, at this stage of the debate, stop for a single 
moment, to prove what has been irresistibly and triumph- 
antly demonstrated by others, that we were invited to be- 
come members of the Congress of Panama, for the spe- 
cific purpose of deliberating upon the means of resisting 
any attempt upon the part of any nation of Europe, other 
than Spain, cither to interfere in the war of independence, 
or to. make any colonizing lodgements on this Continent. 
{T shall confine myself to the single purpose of showing 
that the President, after having made an unqualified ac- 
ceptance of an invitation, avowing those to be its objects, 
has exhibited,.in the face of the world, a shuffling and de- 
céptive tergiversation, in order to maintain his popularity 
at-home, that Pam/‘sure cannot fail to offend and disgust 
the very Republics for whom such disinterested sympathy 
ig affected. ‘That I máy be the more distinctly understood 
upon this point, E would remark, that the subjects of de- 
liberation at the Congress of Panama, which the President 
has indicated as proper for our participation, resolve 
themselves into two classes, essentially distinct and oppo- 
site in:their nature. The one consists of subjects in which 
we have a common interest with the Republics of Spanish 
America į the other consists of subjects in which we have 
an adversary: interest. ` 
~. Now, Sir, it is: very clear, that we have been invited to 
the Congress of Panama solely forthe purpose of delibe- 
rating upon subjects of the first description, and have ac- 

‘cepted the invitation with that understanding. And yet 
» the President, while holding out to our sister Republics 
the semblance, thé delusive semblance, of disinterested 


‘Magnanimity.; while pretending to send Deputies to Pa- 


fama, in the spint of. fraternal friendship, with a view of 
promoting ‘their interests; comes before the Congress of 
the United States. with the declaration that our Ministers 


to Panama wilt, be instructed tö. oppose one of the most 
efficient of the-belligerent operations of the Confederat- 


ed Republics—the conquest of Cuba. Now, Sir, though 
Iam deeply impressed with the importance of preventing 
the conquest of Cuba, even by the Spanish American 
Republics, and stand pledged and prepared to sustain the 
Administration in-any open and: honorable measures that 
may be necessary to effect that object, 1 never can con- 
sent that the character of this nation shall be disgraced 
by holding out false colors. And we certainly should m- 
cur that disgrace, if, entering the Congress of Panama as 
we have- heen invited to enter it, and as the Executive 
has consented to enter it—in the character of magnani- 
mous friends—we should commence a huckstering nego- 
tiation about our own interests, that would tend directly 
to defeat one of the principal objects of that Congress. 
Sir, we should be acting the part of a guest who accepts 
of an invitation to dine with his friend, and, in the mean 
time, gets possession of his note, by a shaving bargain, 
and, while enjoying the hospitality of the festive: board, 
duns him for the money. Such- conduct, I repeat it, 
would disgrace the character of this nation. If ourCom- 
missioners or Representatives go into the Congress of 
Panama, in conformity with the invitation, as members of 
it, they will be under a moral obligation to be silent on 
the only question in which the interests of the United 
States are vitally involved. Their lips will be hermeti- 
cally sealed on the subject of the invasion of Cuba. It 
would be neither honest nor honorable for the Represent- 
atives of this country to embarrass the deliberations and 
mar the military enterprises of a Confederative Council, 
after we have deliberately consented to become members 
of that Council, with a full knowledge of the objects for 
which it is to be organized. _ If I were to go into that 
Council, as one of the Representatives of this Republic, 
1 would as soon put my hand into the fire, as to raise it in 
opposition to any of the belligerent measures deemed es- 
sential to their success, by the Southern Republics. No, 
Sir, if our interests are to be vindicated, in relation to the 
Island of Cuba, it.can be honorably and consistently done, 
only by Ministers commissioned to attend exclusively te 
those interests. ‘hey must be Ministers, and nothing but 
Ministers; and they must be our Ministers. This mons 
grel sort of a politico-diplomatic agency, this anomalous 
monster, half horse and half alligator, utterly unknown te 
our Constitution, or to the law of nations, wil not answer. 
‘Those who are to maintain our rights against the projects 
of the Congress of Panama, must have no political con- 
nexion with that Congress. They must appear in. the 
character of Foreign Ministers af the Congress, but not 
as members of it. In that character I should not hesitate 
to give my sanction to the appointment ef a Mimstcr tos 
morrow, or even of two, if I could beleve that, by ins 
creasing -the number, we should answer any other pur: 
pose but the extension of Executive patronage. š 

In attempting to vamp up this extraordinary. project, 
after the demoushing cannonade poured in upon ‘it, from 
the opposition in the Scuate, the President, m his mes- 
sage to this House, has resorted to a course of argument 
which it will be matter both of curiosity and instruction té 
analyze. After laying a most burdensome tax upon his 
inventive faculties, he makes out to tramp up some: half a 
dozen stale and threadbare and exploded subjects of nego- 
tiation, which our resident Ministers, at. the respective 
Spanish American Courts can much better adjust, as far 
as they can be adjusted at all, and, jumping most ilogi- 
cally to the conclusion that they can be more suceessiully 
discussed at Panama, he holds them up to us like'a string 
of musty onions and wooden nutmegs, and says, ** Here t 
“here! these are the extraordinary matters that will oc. 
“ cupy the deliberations of the Congress at Panama,” 
And what, Sir, are these extraordinary matters? A most 
** beggarly account of empty boxes.” 

One of them, for example, is the subject of treaty sti- 


pulations for the suppression of the slave strade. Now, 
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‘When the fact is notoriotis, that-our own-Senate, byan al- 


“most unantndus'vote, rejected the treaty which was made 


i 
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«with the Republic of Colombia, on this subject, and when, 
“notisequéntly, it is obvious that the difficulties which are 


fobe‘overcoiie exist in our own Government, and not in 
the Republics of Spanish America, the President must 


“have been distressingly hard run for dd eaptandum expe- 


dients, or he ‘assuredly would not have set down the sup- 
préssion of the slave’: trade “as one of the-subjects that 


» would ‘Occupy the deliberations ‘of ‘the Congress of Pa- 


nama. A : : 3 

“Another subject- indicated in the message as proper to 
be urged by our Ministers, at that Congress; is that of se- 
curing to our citizens, resident in’ the Spanish American 
Republics, the privilege of religious worship according to 
the forms of ‘their own: religion.» ‘This, sit, is the most 
strange and far-fetched pretence that could have’ been 
suggested. Even regarding it as an after-thought, anda 


_subterfuge—should any one be so uncharitable as to put 
that construction upon it—it would do very little credit to 


the dexterity of the Executive, to say nothing of their 
want'of candor ‘and plain dealing. In the first place, it 
is known to us all; that ourPesident Ministers have found 
no difficulty in obtaining the desired privileges for our 
citizens: “A gentleman from. Massachusetts (Mr. Even- 
ëtr) has told us, that cur Minister at Colombia was in- 


. structed fully upon the subject of religion, and had already 


done every thing that could be done, in relation to it. 


| [Here Mr. EVERETT, having obtained Jeave to ex- 


plain, stated:that he had not said all had been done that 


“could be done, but that what had been done was consist- 


ent with the principles assumed inthe message. ] 
Mr. MCDUFFIE said, it was not material whether any 


thing remained to be done on that subject or not, as it 
Was perfectly clear that it could only be effected through 


the ordinary channels of ‘negotiation. T- ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, ‘said he; if he -really supposes 


- the extension of religious privileges to dur citizensis “a 
n subject that could be discussed at all in the Congress of 
_ Panama? No, sir, it is impossible that any man can sè- 


riously entertain such a belief, who does not pertinacious- 
ly refuse ‘to read the documents. This is one of those 
subjécts which that Congress is expressly prohibited 
from touching, by all the treaties of Confederation, And 
the'same remark is. applicable to every one of the ques- 
tions, in which the United States have an interest, that can 
be the subject ofnegotiation, with the single exception of 
the contemplated conquest of Cuba. We have a deep 
Mterestin that question—-an interest, however, which 
forbids, instead of inviting us to send Representatives to 
the Congress of Panama. 

What, then, is the sum and substance of the President’s 
arguments, in favor of this mission ? He indicates certain 
objects, that arc neither pressing nor important ; and, as- 
suming, in-direct opposition to the fact, that they can be 


} More effectually adjusted at Panama, than by our resident 
» Ministers, he seems to suppose that he has clearly de- 
| Ihonstrated the necessity of the mission. 


But it is in vain to attempt to disguise the true charac- 
ter and objects of this projected experiment: in political 
adventure, The resistance of any attempt on the part of 
the Holy Alliance to interfere in the war of Independence, 
or to make colonial establishments on this Continent, are 
the only specified objects for the advancement of which 
our presence has been solicited in the Congress of Pana- 
ma Now, sir, [beg gentlemen to contemplate the very 
absurd predicament in which the Administration are plac- 


ed by their acceptance of an. invitation avowing these to: 


be its objects; followed up by the resolution of this House 
declaring the inexpediency of permitting our Ministers 
to discuss those questions at all, or to enter into any sti- 
pulation relating to them. “It is not for me to reconcile 


and the gentleman from Massachusetts (M WEBSTER.) 
Indeed, it appearsto me that we shall be ¢ i of 
most equivocal courtesy to the “Administration, 
for this appropriation, aftersolemnly and deliber 
approving of ‘all the objects for which the mission 
been projected. “And it must be regarded as a`still more 
equivocal evidence of our ‘friendly sentiments towards 
the Republics of the South, to send agents to their Con- 
gress, withthe express declaration that they ought not 
to do the only things they have been invited to do, and 
with a distinct intimation from the President that he will 
instruct them to do the very things which they have not. 
been invited to do. a DA e) 
. I now beg leave, Mr. Speaker, to call the attention of 
the House, for a few moments, to the celebrated declara- 
tion of Mr. Montoe, which has been most ¢rroneously de- 
nominated a pledge, and about which gentlemen seem 
to have taken up very extraordinary and ‘mistaken im- 
pressions. I feel bound particularly to vindicate the au: 
thor of that ‘declaration, which T believe to have been 
wise as'it was magnanimous, from the false anc 
ling principles of foreign policy, which those y 
assume to be his disciples are attempting to in 
him by means of spurious commentaries: What, then, 
was that declaration, and what were the circumstances 
under which it was made? Sir, a great crisis in the con: 
flict between liberty and despotism had occurred. The 
potentates of Europe, who were parties to the Holy Al- 
liance, were projecting a combined movement against the 
Spanish American Republics, with a view to the extin- 
guishment of free principles and revolutionary efforts, 
Our Government perceived the importance of the crisis, 
not only as it regarded the destiny of our sister Republics, 
but also as it regarded our own. The late President, be- 
ing assured that England would assume and maintain the’ 
same position, declared that any attempt, on the part ka 


the Holy Alliance,’ to crush the rising Republics 
South, would be regarded as a crusadè against 
andas an act unfriendly to the United Stå 
men have asked us, triumphantly, if we mean 
that declaration. ` For myself, sir, I answer, ‘émph ; 
ly, no. K will add a glorious brilliance to the brighte 
page of our history. Its effect was decisive upon the: 
ly Alliance, and operated with almost electrical pow 
every part of Europe where freedom had an advocate. 
But, sir, what was it that constituted the great merit of 
that declaration on the part of our Government ? | It was 
its well-timed promulgation, at the very moment when the 
Spanish American Republics were in the most imminent 
danger. But now, that the danger has, by the admission | 
of all, passed away for ever, we are invoked to go forth, 
tilting against the shadows of ‘perils that are gone. 
all the madness of knight errantry, without a single spa: 
ofits chivalry. It is absolutely farcical to talk"no: 
resisting the Holy Alliance ; and we shall'add 
our character for spirit as for wisdom, by this } 
ing, when there is no adversary inthe field. iy 
Upon the whole, Mr, Speaker, J belieye that this pig- 
jected mission was, in its inception and original design, 
most. dangetous scheme—~a rash and adventurous ente 
prise, hazarding the peace of the country, and abandon- 
ing the safe moorings of the WAssincron voxtcy, for the 
chance of acquiring popularity. But I believe the Ad- 
ministration have been so completely, driven from their 
original ground, by the discussions in this and. the other 


‘House, that the mission will degenerate’ into’a mere idle; 


pageant, ridiculous enough, to be sure, but certainly not, 
dangerous, wy. Sha wget ean sh ott 
As to the judgment which an iitelligent. community: 
will pronounce upon this measure, I have not the sligh 
est doubt. The scheme, connected. as it has been, 
vague associations, with our just sympathies for. the liber 


the views of the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. McLasz) | ties of the rising Republics of the South, was in the first 


. The first impressio 


Tree: 
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reflection, must; 


ay: to reason. They cannot sur- 
of the true character of the Congress 
e objects proposed. to be accomplish- 
ople of this country can never approve 
alliances, under whatever specious: pre- 
they must perceive that our Representatives 
ma were invited there to form such alliances, and 
er purpose. They. cannot fail to see that the 
Administration have shuffled and equivocated with the 
two branches of Congress, and that, having been fairly 
driven from the field of original controversy, they have 
artfully changed their front, and disclaimed the most dan- 
gerous of the objects for which the mission was designed. 
And if the country shall be saved from all serious danger, 
as I believe it will, it will be ascribed, not to the wisdom 
of the Administration, but to the manly stand and over- 
whelming. arguments of what almost every mercenary 
editor in the pay of the Government has impudently de- 
nominated a faction in the Senate. 

And here, Mr. Speaker, I beg leave, for the last time, 
to submit a very few remarks on this topic. A great deal 
has been said, sir, in the shape of disclaimers and profes- 
sions, about the motives of members on this floor—about 
principle, and faction, and opposition. I have bad occa- 
sion # ‘say something myself on this disagreeable topic ; 
but [here give notice, that I will now wash my hands of 
it, and’never, on any future occasion, allude to the sub- 
ject, except in a clear case of necessary self-defence. 
But I will now say something that certain gentlemen—no, 
T that—certain persons, whoever they may be, and 
wherever they may be, will perfectly understand, and be 
very. apt to hold long in their remembrance. Faction ! 


‘faction!’ Sir, IT have always known that, possessed as I 


am ofa moral temperament, which impels me straight for- 
ward upon my object, and which forbids me on any occa- 
sion to pursue half-way measures, or to shrink from the 
free and frank impression of what I feel, and believe, and 
know, on questions involving the interest and liberty of 
fhe country ; political life must, in its very best estate, 
abound in painful trials. But, sir, the most trying of all 
the forms in which a public man can be called upon to dis- 
tharge a public duty, is that in which he arrays hinself— 
no matter for what-object, or from: what motive—against 
the organized operations ofan Administration, that comes 
into power against the national will, by means of political 
combinations, and having, therefore, distinetly stamped 
upon them~-I speak advisedly—the character of a faction. 
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of such a system, neither the courage ofa brave. mans nor 
the conscience of the honest man, can oppose any effec- 
tual resistance.. No, sir; it. is 2 mode of attack which 
“no art can elude, no force resist, no antidote. prevent.” 
And 1 call upon every. honest and honorable man—and,J 
thank God that I see many, very many:such around me— 
i T ¢all upon every honest and honorable man who desires 
to sustain the measures.and the character of this -Adiminis- 
tration, to set his face against this infamous system of mo- 
ral assassination. J need hardly say, sir, that I have refe- 
rence to various anonymous letters published in the New 
York and Philadelphia papers, giving a false, discolored, 
and perverted account of the unpleasant occurrences 
which took place on this floor at the close. of the debate 
onthe proposition to amend the Constitution—occur- 
rences in which it was my fortune to bear a reluctant; but 
certainly not an undecided part. Sir, if I could believe 
that any one of these letters had been really written:by a 
member of this House, and he would dare to show his 
recreant front No, sir; Lam wrong—I do not wish to 
see him; but let him remain in his concealment : for what 
could ¥ get by dragging him out? Would a wretch that 
could be the secret propagate® of such low, base, mean, 
and infamous slander, be prevailed upon to give the satisa 
faction due from a man of honor and to a man of honor ? 
It would be as reasonable to.expect to see a mad dog take 
to the water withcut compulsion. Besides, sir, I could 
no more think of being engaged in a personal controversy 
with such a miscreant, than T could think of being seen 
wrestling in the street with a chimney sweep. 

Mr. WEBSTER replied to Mr. McDUFFIE, combatted 
his arguments, and forcibly advocated the propriety of 
the mission. ; ' 

Mr. M’DUFFIE then said, the gentleman from Massg- 
chusetts (Mr. Weusrer) has been pleased to refer, either 
for the purpose of criticism or complaint, to the strong 
and decided language in which I have expressed my dis- 


Lhave only to say, sir, that it has been my invariable rule, 
since J have hada seat on this floor, to say precisely what 
I think, both of men and measures, whenever an issue is 
distinctly presented upon which it is my duty to speak 
and to act, subject to no. other restrictions ‘than, those 
which a regard for the decency and decorum of debate 
impose upon every gentleman who knows how to appre: 
ciate what belongs to-that character ; and I trust, sir, T 
know how to deport myself in that regard, without, con- 


man from Massachusetts. But, if it. were necessary to 
sustain myself by authority, I stand fully justified by a 
precedent which I presume the gentleman will be the very 
| last to call in question—it is the example of the honorable 


gentleman himself... Nonsense is the strongest term which 
Ihave. used in this discussion, and that in reference toa 


"| proposition which was not affirmed by any member, but 


only deduced, inarguing, ad absurdin, from other propo- 
sitions that were afhrmed. . Now, sir, I have a-very dis- 
tinct recollection of the reply which the honorable gen- 
teman from Massachusetts made to an argument of his 
friend, the present Secretary of State, on the tariff ques- 
tion, in which he characterised the argument of the honor- 
able Secretary (and L thought justly, for. the gentleman 
and myself then. drew together) as ‘plain, downright, 
old-fashioned nonsense.” 'Fhese were the very words, 
sit; and it is for the House to determine with what grace 
and propriety the. genileman from. Massachusetts, after 
giving such an. example, can set. himself up. as a censor 
morum, a lecturer upon parliamentary suavity.. With 
| regard to. the distinction which. I attempted to draw bë- 
tween instituting a mission and appointing. Ministers, I 
must be permitted ‘to say, that the gentleman does not. 
appear to-have comprehended: it. The fault, however, 


sent from some of the propositions advanced in this de-. 
bate by the advocates of the projected mission to Panama. 
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sulting either the precept or the example. of the gentle- ` 
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is, no. doubt, mine, in not. 
telligibly. 
i ee say we, in any case, create the office of a fo- 
reign Minister, by law. The office exists by the law of 
- nations..- But, sir, we do, in all cases, institute the mis- 
sion by law, in making the appropriation. We do not 
create the office, not because the President has a right to 
create it, but because it exists already. We do institute 
ihe.mission, because it belongs to the Legislative and not 
tothe Executive branch of the Government to determine, 
at what foreign Courts it is expedient that we should have 
tesident or extraordinary Ministers, We have nothing to 
dowith the appointment. of the Ministers, but we have 
| every. thing to do with making the appropriation for the 
missions. 
«These high notions of Executive prerogative are of 
Nery recent origin... They are the growth of the few 
 Jonths that the present Administration has been in exist- 
cence. They were never even heard of before. 
During the Administration of Mr. Monroe, he sent a 
p cmessage to this House, stating that our relations with Por- 
. tugal Were such as, in his opinion, rendered it expedient 
that we should have a resident Minister at that Court, and 
. tequesting an appropriation for an outfit and salary. The 
; Appropriation was opposed, and an animated debate took 
j place on the expediency of the mission. But the idea 
‘never occurred to any one of the advocates of that Adminis- 
tration that it was a question for the Executive to deter- 
mine, and that Congress had nothing to do but to ascer- 
tain the wishes and views of the President, 
ththem. No, sir, Mr. 


presenting my views more in- 


Mits it to Congress to determine whether it was expedi- 
ent to do so ; and, by pursuing this inverted course, we are 
volved in the awkward predicament of debating the ex- 
pediency of a measure after one branch of the Govern- 
ment has decided upon it. 
"The gentleman from Massachusetts has referred to the 
authority of two of my predecessors (Gen. Robert G. Har- 
‘per and Mr. Calhoun) on a question herctofore much de- 
bated in this House—a question, however, that has not 
the remotest analogy to the present. As to the authority 
of the political opinions of the first gentleman, highly as I 
estimate bis talents and character, I cannot recognize it as 
atali binding upon me, though he was my predecessor. He 
-Was a Federalist of 98, the period in our political history 
“when the violence of the times had carried the doctrines 
vofhis party to that extreme of perversion and extrava- 
gance which inevitably produces reaction. However 
much, therefore, the gentleman from Massachusetts may 
be disposed to venerate the examples of such times, he 
‘must excuse me from participating in his sentiments. 
“With the opinion of the other gentleman, (Mr. Calhoun) 
_towhich he was pleased to refer, I entirely concur. It is 
the genuine Washington doctrine, unperverted by the 
‘Epicurean glosses and commentaries of pretending disci- 
ples. ‘What is it, sir ? Neither more nor less than that a 
treaty, when solemnly ratified by the President and Se- 
nate, is a treaty, without a declaratory act of Congress af- 
firming it to be such. On this question there can scarcely 
-be-two opinions at this day. The treaty-making power 
“fesides.in the President. and Senate; and a treaty made 
by. that authority is the law of the land, and binds the 
faith of tle nation as far as a treaty can bind it. No act 
“oflegisiation is necessary to give it validity ; no such act 
can make it void or weaken itsforce. This, sir, was the 
vew. of my predecessor, Mr. Calhoun ; and, if the gentle- 
man had minutely attended to his argument, he would 
baye perceived how cautiously he guarded it against per- 
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version. He expressly declares that, wherea treaty stipu- 
lates for what cannot be done but bya legislative act, it is 
for the Legislature to determine upon. the expediency of 
performing the stipulation.. : 

But, sir, it is really a subject of astonishment to me that 
a mind of such perspicacity as that of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts should perceive any analogy between the 
obligation which a treaty imposes upon. this House, and: 
that which results from the mere will. of the President and 
Senate. In the one case the faith of the nation is involv. 
ed, in the other, the power of the Executive only. But 
it is a subject of still greater astonishment that the: gentle- 
man should deduce from the treaty-making power the 
right to send out political agents to a council, which is eke 
pressly prohibited from making treaties. 

Mr. FORSYTH: Will the gentleman from Massachu. ° 
setts, who has just taken his seat, (Mr. WEBSTER). state, 
from the book lying before him, what was the judgment 
of the House of Representatives, on the argument to 
which he had referred, and by what vote it was pro- 
nounced ? : ; 

[Mr. WEBSTER said, the gentleman from Georgia no 
doubt recollected the decision of. the House, as he was a 
member when the speech, part of which he had read, was 
delivered.] 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he recollected it perfectly, but he 
wished the Committee to be informed, precisely, by what 
majority it had been made. It was by a vote of three or 
four to one, the House pronounced judgment against the 
quoted doctrines of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
now the Vice President of the United States. The ques- 
tion debated, arose under our Commercial Treaty with 
Great Britain ; its provisions were inconsistent with the 
then existing revenue laws. Mr. Madison thought the 
treaty could not be executed without an act of Congress. 
The Committee of Foreign Relations entertained the same 
opinion; the decision. of the House affirmed the power 
of Congress. A law passed ; it isin our Statute Book ; 
modified to suit some Senatorial scruples, by the intro- 
duction into the enacting clause of the word “ declared.” 
It runs, ** Be it enacted and declared,” &c. &c. Mr. Fon- 
sytH said, he was particularly anxious that the Committee 
should understand what were the constitutional views of 
Congress, that no mistake might be made in supposing 
that either the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wey- 
STER) or from South Carolina, (Mr. McDurriz) had ex- 
pressed opinions which were admitted to be orthodox. 
The Representatives of the People here uniformly consi» 
dered that, whenever a treaty stipulated any thing, upon 
any subject among the enumerated powers of Congress, 
in the Constitution, an act of Congress is necessary before 
it can be executed. The President and Senate can pro-, 
mise,in the name of the United States : for the mode of ex- 
ecuting that promise, the Constitution provides, in distri- 
buting power between the Executive, the Judiciary, and 
the Legislature. Mr. Forsytu could not perceive the ap. 
plication of the disputed doctrines of the treaty-making 
power to the question before the House. The differ. 
ence between refusing to perform a promise actually 
made by a Minister having power to make it, and of re. 
fusing to appropriate money to senda Minister to make'a 
promise, must be apparent to every gentleman. Even 
those who consider the country une: a moral obli tion 
to execute all treaties made and approved. by the Presi- 
dent and Senate, Mr. Forsytu thought, must be sensible 
of the vital importance of checking the President, when 
about to make dangerous promises. It is, according to 
their doctrine, the only mode by which the Executive can 
be checked by the popular power. I appeal to gentle- 
men to answer me, if the President should to-morrow re- 
solve on a mission to Constantinople, involving, in usual 
presents and gratuities, an expenditure of from three hun- 
dred thousand to half a million of dollars, whether they 
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would not consider it their duty to inquire, first, as to the 
probability of success‘in’ hegotiating a treaty, and, next, 
the benefits likely to:result from it to the country. If not 
satisfied on either point, could they, conscientiously, vote 
the sums demanded for this Executive measure? ` 

. Mr. Forsyra:was surprised to hear the distinction made 
- between general resolutions and particular resolutions, 

gravely-and repeatedly urged. If either were defensible, 
both were; the only question even worth discussing, was, 
which was the most useful, which most calculated to pro- 
duce decisive effects on the movements of the Executive; 
that, in cases of difficulty and danger, was always to be 
preferred. Pde i” 5 

- Mr. Forsyrn said, he did not rise to go over the con- 
stitutional grounds of controversy ; but to ask the atten- 
tion of all the Southern members to a document laid on 
the tables this morning. To the gentleman from Louisi- 
anabe particularly addressed himself, as it was a docu- 
nient relating to a claim from that State, and as two of the 
members had been the open advocates of the Panama 
Mission being left entirely to the Executive discretion. 
The mode of treating Black Governments is to be settled 
at Panama. 1 pray gentlemen to look at the doctrines 
which are becoming fashionable about Black Governments 
and Black People. To look, if they can, without being 
startled at its novelty and perilous import, at the solemn- 
ly recorded opinion of a grave Committee of this House. 
The Committee of Claims, intheir report on the bill from 
the Senate, for the relief of Larche, justifies the General 
Government in considering slaves as part of the disposa- 
ble military force of the United States ; that arms may be 
put into their hands, to attack us or defend us, at the 

leasure of the Executive, or oné of the General Officers 
of the United States. It isbroadly asserted, that, at New 

Orleans, men were wanted, and, as such, a slave was im- 

pressed into service ; that the United States had the same 

' authority to call out the slave to defend the master, as the 
master to defend the slave. From whence follows, as a 
corollary, that the United States, or rather the President, 
acting by an Officer of the Regular Army, has the same 
right to call upon the slave to suppress an insurrection of 
the master against the General Government, as to call up- 
on the master to suppress an insurrection of the slave. 

When such doctrines are advanced in the Hall of the Re- 

presentative body, recorded in solemn reports by grave 

men, it’ becomes us to look well to our security ; and I 

appeal to every Southern Member to join with me in pro- 

testing against even a preliminary discussion of this topic 
at Panama. It is not a subject for the Congress of Pana- 
ma nor of the Executive to touch. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON replied, and vindicated the propri- 
ety of the mission, and of the discussion referred to, as a 
probable means of preventing the recognition of Hayti by 
the South American States. 

“Mr. VANCE then demanded that the question on Mr. 
McDUFFIE’S motion should be decided by Yeas and 
Nays ; which was ordered by the House. 

‘Mr. STORRS quoted a recorded opinion of the late Mr. 

Lownnes, of Sauth Carolina, on the impropriety of in- 
, structions being given by the House of Representatives, 
in relation to the formation of a treaty. 

The question was then taken on striking out the enact- 
ing words of the bill, ‘and decided in the negative, by Yeas 
and: Nays, as follows : f 

eXEAS—Messts. Alexander of Virginia, Alexander of 
Yennessee, Allen of Tennessee, Alston, Angel, Archer, 
Barbour'of Virginia, Bassett, Blair, Bryan, Campbell, Car- 
son, Carter, Cary, Claiborne, Cocke, Conner, Crump, Da- 
venport, Deitz; Drayton, Edwards of North Carolina, 
Floyd, Forsyth, Gist, Govan; Hamilton, Harvey, Haynes, 
Wines; Hoffman; Holmes, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, Kre- 
mer, Lecompte, Long, ‘Mangum, Marable, McCoy, Mc- 
Duffie, McKean, McKee, McNeil, Merriwether, Mitchell 


Case of Francis Larche. 


New York; Johnson of Virginia, 
Johnson, Kellogg, Kerr, Kidder, Lathrop, 
Letcher, Lincoln, Little, Livingston, 
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Moore of Alabata, Owen, Peter, Plumer, 


of ‘Tennessee, Yne 
Smith, Tattnall, Thomp- 


Polk, Rives, Saunders, Sawyer, 


son of Georgia, Trezvant, Tucker of South Carolina, Wil- 


son of South Carolina—61. < 

NAYS—Messrs: Adams of New York, Addams of Penn- 
sylvania, Anderson, Armstrong, Bailey, Badger, Baldwin, 
Bartlett, Bartley, Barber of Connecticut, Barney, Baylies, 
Beecher, Boone, Bradley, Brent, Brown, Buchanan, Buck- 
ner, Burleigh, Burges, Cambreleng, Cassedy, Clarke, 
Condict, Cook, Crowninshield, Dorsey, Dwight, Eastman, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Estill, Everett, Findlay of Penn- 
sylvania, Findlay of Ohio, Fosdick, Garnsey, Garrison, 
Gurley, Harris, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Healey, Hemphill, 
Henry, Herrick, Holcombe, Hugunin, Humphrey, Inger- 
soll, Jennings of Ohio, Jennings of Indiana, Johnson of 
virginia, James Johnson, Francis 

Lawrence, 
Locke, Mallary, 
Marvin of New 


Markell, Markley, Martindale, Martin, 


York, Mattocks, McLane of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, 


Mercer, Merwin of Connecticut, Metcalfe, Miller of New 


York, Miner, James S. Mitchell, John Mitchell, Moore of 
Kentucky, Newton, O’Brien, Orr, Pearce, Porter, 
Reed, Rose, Ross, Sands, 
Stevenson of Pennsylvania, Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swan, 
Taliaferro, Taylor of Virginia, ‘Test, 
sylvania, Thompson of Ohio, Tomlinson, 
of New Jersey, Van Horne, 5 
num, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Webster, Weems, 
White, Whittemore, Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Williams, 
James Wilson, Henry Wilson, 
New York, Worthington, 


Powell, 
Scott, Sill, Sloane, Sprague, 


Thomson of Pem- 
Trimble, Tucker 
Van Rensselaer, Vance, Var- 
Whipple, 


Wilson of Ohio, Wood of 
Wright, Wurts, Young—134. 
So the House refused to strike out the enacting clause. 
The bill was then ordered to its third reading to-morrow, 
And the House adjourned. 


SATURDAY, Apnit 22, 1826. 


Mr. OWEN offered the following : i 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole to whom 
was referred the bill from the Senate for the relief of 
Francis Larche, be discharged from the further consider- 
ation of said bill, and that it be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee of Claims, with instructions to report the évidence 
in the case, and to reverse the principle which declares, 
that the Government is not responsible for the loss or de- 
struction of that description of property. 

Mr. OWEN observed, that a report had been made, a 
few days since, by the Committee of Claims, in the case of 
Larche, which he wished to make the subject of a motion, 
The case had been reported as from the committee : but 
he had himself attended every day, on the regular com- 
mittee days, and had never seen this report. He was op- 
posed to its doctrines. He believed them to be uncon- 
stitutional, and he wished the report to be recommitted to 
the committee, with instructions. - If such were the 
principles of the committee, he was entirely opposed to 
them, and wished to obtain an expression of the opinion “~ 
of this House in relation to them. As the report was an- |” 
favorable, it would not, if suffered to remain as at pre- 
sent, come up for consideration within the present ses- 
sion. He wished that it should be considered, and that 
the House should pass upon it. : i 

Mr. BRENT said, that he hoped the motion of his 
friend from Alabama would prevail. He was glad to find 
that the principles of the report were not sanctioned by 
that honorable gentleman. He considered thè subject 
as one of great cofisequence, not only to-all the Southern 
States, but to the nation, and he hoped that the report 
would be recommitted ; but, as the House ‘was not now” 
full, he suggested to his friend the propriety of laying his 
motión for the present on the table. 


Mr. OWEN declined adopting this course, but moved 
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: A postponement of the consideration of the report until 
Tuesday next. . : : 

: Mr. WILLIAMS (Chairman of the. Committee of 
Claims) spoke*in explanation and reply. He had. not 
been present when this report was adopted by the com- 
mittee. During the former part of the session, the com- 
mittee had set on three days of the week : but, the pres- 
sure of business being very great, they had lately come to 
the determination of sitting every day ; and it was on one 
of the intermediate days that this report had been sub- 
mitted.. He did not hold himself responsible for the rea- 
soning in the report. The reasoning contained in thé 
reports of the committees was one thing, and the conclu- 
sions were another. The result to which the committee 
comes is precisely the same as in all previous cases of a 
similar kind, viz : that the slave lost, in the manner stated 
by Larche, ought not to be paid for under the law of 1816. 

` The SPEAKER here arrested the discussion, as going 
into the merits of the case. A 

Mr. WHITTLESEY (a member of the Committee of 
Claims) requested the gentleman to withdraw his motion. 
He had heard but one reason assigned in support of it, 
and. that was the suggestion that the report had been 
made by a few members of the committee, and on a 
Thursday, for some improper purpose. 

Mr. OWEN explained, and disavowed any such suspi- 
sion. He had never denied that it was the report of the 
committee, nor ever supposed that it was made when a 
majority of the committee was not present. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY resumed, and repeated, in part, 
the explanation given by Mr, Wriurams. If the gentle- 
man had attended on every day when that committee sat 
(as I understood him to say) he would have found that 
this was no new decision, but that similar ones had been 
made in a number of cases before, even previous to 1816. 
if the gentleman meant to say, or to insinuate, that any 
attempt had been made to have a report surreptitiously 
brought before the House, he was under a very great 
mistake indeed. 

Mr. OWEN again explained, and renewed his motion 
to postpone the consideration of the report till Tuesday, 
and. to print it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked the gentleman to withdraw 
this motion, and move to recommit the report generally, 

Mr. OWEN having withdrawn the motion, 

Mr. TATTNALL said, he hoped it would not be post- 
` poned. He wished now to express his astonishment, and 
. abhorrence, and indignation, at the doctrines which that 
committee had dared to advance on this. floor. ‘There 
was something assassin-like in this report. 

Mr. WEBSTER here called the gentleman to order; 
and : 

The SPEAKER decided that the gentleman from 
Georgia was not in order. 

Mr. MARTINDALE rose in reply, when he was called 
to order by Mr. TATTNALL, inasmuch as he was reply- 
ing toa remark which was itself pronounced to be out of 
> order, and he begged leave to remind the Speaker what 

was the subject before the House. 

The SPEAKER pronounced the gentleman from New 
York to be in order, the motion for postponement having 
been withdrawn. 

“Mr. MARTINDALE resumed, and said, that he had 
been about to state who were present when the commit- 
tee adopted this report, and he would give the gentleman 

. to:know that there had been one member present who 
resided South of Mason’s and Dickson’s line. ‘The prin- 
eiples-advanced in the report had been adopted long be- 


fore;and whenever the report should be called up for! 


consideration, they would be vindicated, however 


daring 
they might seem to the honorable gentleman. 


“Mr. VINTON moved to lay thé resolution on the table, | this House, what i i it 
fare within the principle and rules which have been ap- 


but withdrew the motion at the request-of 
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- Mr. BRENT, who said the subject was interesting not 
only to Southern men, but of as much consequence ‘to 
New York, and the Northern States. It was not ‘to the 
decision. in the report that he had any objections. “He 
was willing that the committee should say that Larché 
was not entitled to relief under the act of 1816. He moy- 
ed the postponement to Tuesday, and-hoped the subject 
would then be considered. = 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he saw no need of any postpone. 
ment. The House was told that this principle had often 
been presented in previous reports, and tacitly acquiesced 
in. He believed that gentlemen were mistaken. ‘The 
question lay withina small compass, The principle on 
which the claim was to be settled was very simple. : 

Mr. BRENT here called the gentleman to order, as go» 
ing into the merits on a mere question of postponement. 

The CHAIR decided that the gentleman was travelling 
too far into the merits of the main question, and. must 
confine his remarks to the postponement alone. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that he was not about: to enter 
into the merits of the report, but simply to. state a fact, 
which bore on the question of postponement. - The prin- 
ciple asserted by the committee is this, that the Govern: 
ment of the United States havé a right to make use of the 
slaves in the Scuthern States as militia, arid have a right 
to put.arms in their hands. This is a principle he had 
never heard maintained, or ever uttered before. 1t had 
certainly never been heard of in this hall. It is against 
this that we protest. I will not characterize the princi- 
ple as I think it deserves, because I know the gentleman 
does not mean to assail us, But the principle is one ` 
.which strikes at the very root of our peacé an, safety.” 
The question of property is nothing—the principle is all, 

. Mr. WHITTLESEY said that he did not know whe- 
ther the principle had ever been embraced before in a 
report of the Committee of Claims, but he was certain 
‘that similar decisions had been made by that committee, 
as to the question of property. 3 D 

Mr. VINTON now moved to lay the resolution on thé 
table, and to print the report. ae : 

The motion was carried—ayes 77, noes 64. i 

Mr. FORSYTH (from the Committee of Foreign Af. 
fairs) reported a bill “to make provision for the settle. 
ment of sundry claims under the Florida treaty ;? which 
was twice read and committed. : a 

Mr. WICKLIFFE senta resolution to the Chair, and it 
was read at the Clerk’s table, as follows :. 

“ Resolved, That this House, by the vote rejecting the 
resolution of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, declaring 
it expedient to appropriate the funds necessary to defray 
the expenses of a mission to the Congress at Panama, as 
amended by the vote of this House, did not surrender the 
principles or abandon the policy declared by the amend. 
ment to the original resolution, or the right, necessity, 
and power, of this House to express its opinion in refer- 
ence to the subjects embraced by that amendment, at 
the time and in the manner that it did.” 

The SPEAKER put the question, Will the House now 
consider this resolution ? 

On this question, Mr. WICKLIFFE demanded the 
yeas and nays, but, at the suggestion of Mr. M‘DUFFIE, 
waived the demand, and withdrew the resolution, but 
gave notice that he should offer this, or a resolution of a 


Ea 


Mr. BARTLETT moved the consideration of the fol- 


ue import, on Tuesday next. . 


| lowing resolution, offered by hin some days since : 


“ Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the cldims of 
the State of Massachusetts for miktia services, rendered 
during the late war, and that the same be referred to thë 
Secretary of War, and that he be instracted to report to. 
hat items and what amount of said claims 


plied to the adjustment of 
- ditia services during the lat 
< The motion was agreed to—ayes 81, noes 48. 
Mr. BARTLETT then explained the nature of the 
resolution, and the reasons which had induced him to 
offer it. R AE vo 
He was answered by Mr. DWIGHT, who stated the 
teasous why the friends of the claim would not be satis- 
fied that this- resolution should pass, unless the whole 
: ts-were first discussed, and closed his remarks with a 
Motion to lay the resolution on the table. : 
° After a few words of explanation from Mr. BARTLETT, 
the resolution was, with his consent, laid on the table. 


MISSION TO PANAMA. 


An engrossed bill ‘* making an appropriation for carry- 
ing into effect the appointment of a mission to the Con- 
gress of Panama,” was read a third'time. 

” Mr. BARNEY demanded that the question on the pas- 
sage of this bill should be taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered by the House. 

Mr. LECOMPTE said, his situation had become some- 
what peculiar. ‘Thus far, said he, there has been some- 
thing like a coincidence of opinion between my col- 
leagues, or some of them at least, in relation to this Pana- 
ma mission. Now, it seemed, he was left to the alterna- 
tive of abandoning. his opinion, or of losing the company 
of his colleagues. ‘The alternative was to him particular- 
ly unpleasant, not only because he was a new member, 
and. because of his very sincere respect for them—but on 
account of the great responsibility 4e was likely to incur, 
from the consequence attached by the Administration, 
and many members of this House, to the measure. But 
for these considerations he would have givena silent vote. 
He did not now rise to make a speech, or to enter into 
the merits of the subject. ` Ft had been discussed, at great 
Jength, on both sides, and with much more ability than he 
pretended to possess. He had listened with great atten- 
tion to all that had been said. Hoe had even listened with 
an inclination to be convinced of the propriety and policy 
of the measure. He was not unapprised of the injuricus 
imputations which. had been made against those who op- 
pose this favorite measure of the Administration. He 
called it favorite, because of the zealous and elaborate 
manner in which it had been recommended by the Presi- 
dent, in his special message to this House on that sub- 
ject. But it had been the habit of his life, so far as he 
Jad been Concerned in public business, to obey his own 
“eonvictions.. He could not surrender them eyen in this, 
the strongest. of all possible cases, in which the cabinet 
and allhis colleagues thought differently from him. He 
had hoped to have received instructions from his consti- 
tuenis concerning this matter: forit was one of his poli- 
tical tenets, that the Representative is bound to obey the 
will of his constituents. In this view he had written 
home, in the hope of ascertaining the opinion of those 
who had, according to his creed, a right to instruct him. 
He had reccived no answer; and was, of course, left. to 
the convictions of his own mind—and these were, that 
this was a new, a visionary, and hazardous measure : not 
` demanded by the interests, the feelings, or the duty of 
the United States. 

This Government,, said Mr. L. has political agents— 
Ministers, if you please—near the courts of all the South 
érican’ States.*"Freaties have been negotiated with 
Jy all those States.‘ The commercial relations be- 
those Governmentsand ours, were satisfactory. He 
ärd:of no complaint... But, if any existed, they 
, emedied. by negotiation. in the usual way. So 
far as our feelings.and our. duty were concerned, we had. 
filled the measuré.-of their dictates. We bad hastened 
“to. tecognize their independence, and-establish with them 
commercial ind friendly relations... We had been enthu- 
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siastic in our prayers for their success during their strug- 
gles. They continue to have our best wishes. “They 
have yet our prayers. for their freedom: and: prosperity. 
To do more, or go further, would, he thought, be impoli- 
tic in the extreme at this time... Even the President him- 
self, said Mr. Lecomere, in his reply to the call of this 
House for imformation, speaks. of the measure as.a theo, 
retic and speculative one. These are his. words: “ That 
“the Congress at Panama will accomplish all, or even any 
* of the transcendent benefits to the human race, which 
« warmed the conceptions of its fitst proposer, it were 
“perhaps indulging too sanguine a forecast of events, to 
ss promise. It is in its nature a matter speculative and 
“ experimental.” | Nations, Mr. Speaker, should: be- 
economical of the blood and treasure. of their citizens. 
They ought not lightly to engage in projects speculative 
and experimental, which, without promising any certain 
good, may eventuate in much evil—which may drench 
the country in blood, and exhaust its treasure. It isa 
d rule with Governments, as well as individuals, to let 
well'enough alone. Let the American People take care 
of their own liberty. Let them correct abuses at home, 
and pay off the public debt. Let them not squander theit 
resources on speculative. or experimental projects, whe» 
ther proposed by a President or any body else. It is the 


| People who have to furnish the money. for all these ex- 


periments. They get their money by. Jabor—by. the 
sweat of their faces. It is their blood that must flow in 
the wars in which these experiments may eventuate. 
They it is whose widows and orphans are to suffer in the 
event ofa war—and I cannot, I repeat it again, vote fora - 
measure so dubious, and even fearful. its consequences,’ 
without the consent or instructions of my constituents. 
My constituents are much better acquainted with the 
Farewell Address of the Father of his Country, the im- 
mortal Washington, than with Panama—a place hereto- 
fore unknown to any, except those engaged in teaching. 
geography, But the sentiment inculcated in the valedic- 
tory of that great and good man, is known to every man. 
in my district—‘* Peace, and amicable relations with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none.” A sentiment 
which they admire because of its justness—which they. 
revere as oracular, because it was bequeathed to them 
by ‘*the first in war, the first in peace, and the first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” : ; he 
Mr. L. said he was disposed. to. cling to ‘that senti- 
ment. He could not permit himself.to. be seduced from 
it by any speculative and experimental projects, however. 
fascinating or alluring they might be. “He stated:that he 
could not, he was free to confess, comprehend distinctly . 
the nature or character. of the ‘Congress at Panama. So 
far as he did comprehend it, he could not see how we 
could safely or consistently participate in it.. He was un- 
willing that the destiny of the People of the United States 
should :ever be connected with, or depend upon, the will 
or’ destiny of any other. nation. or People whatever. If 
they were true to themselves, they had-nothing to fear 
from other nations; and they ought to have. nothing ‘to 
expect from them but justice—and that they could al- 
ways exact, if jt should be refused to.them. Such, he 
conceived, ought to be the sentiment. of every free Peo- 
ple. Such ought to be the sentiment of the. South Ame- 
rican States. Whenever that ceases to be the sentiment 
with either the South or North American States; he 
would venture to assert that they. soon would’ cease. to be 
free. A People, said he, who rely for their freedom -up- 
on others, will not long continue to be free... One nation 


‘can no more rely upon another for its freedom that for its 
‘religion. Freedom, he. said, like religion, was to be found 
F alone in the hearts and heads of the People who profess- 


edit., He was:therefore: for letting the People of the 
Southern States cultivate their -religion as they: achieved = - 
their freedom, by their. own. exertions, in ‘their awn way 
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Toleration in religion was, in his belief, inseparable from apprehensions that much evil will grow out of it, But 
well regulated and well established freedom. Indeed he | still I cannot vote for this appropriation. For, though I 
thought it, the essence of freedom. He could not well! never have been a stickler upon questions of proper ex- 
conceive of a free People, who were not free to worship | penditure, Lam unwilling to pay forty or fifty thousand 
| Almighty God according to the dictates of their own con- | dollars per annum for the pleasure of being’ ridiculous, 
r sciences. So far, therefore, as it was an object with the | and the privilege of being laughed at.. But, as the Ad- 
President to promote by this mission toleration in religion, | ministration have determined to go forth blind-folded, and 
it formed no motive with hm. He felt well assured that | with their hands tied behind them, tilting against—I will 
when those States were confirmed in their freedom, they | not say wind-mills, but the shadows of wind-mills—I have 
would be tolerant, and not till then. only to say, and I do it in all sincerity, God grant them a 
He said that the mighty conceptions which first warm- safe and a speedy deliverance. 

| 


ed the breast of the proposer of this Panama project, had] Mr. HOUSTON having also delivered his sentiments 
not been specified or detailed. The message dealt alto- | in opposition to the bill— Á 

gether in generals—such as promoting the good of the! ‘The question was then taken omits passage, by yeas 
human race, and diffusing the blessings of the Redeemer’s | and nays, and decided in the affirmative, as follows : 
kingdoin to millions yet unborn. How all this istobe| YEAS—Messrs, Adams, of N. Y. Addams, of Pa. Al- 
effected we are not told—whether by crusades or by | len, of Mass. Anderson, Armstrong, Bailey, Badger, Bald- 
missionaries. Efe could not feel enamored of this project. | win, Bartlett, Bartley, Barber, of Conn. Barney, Baylies, 
He could see no charms in any of its aspects. He was as; Beecher, Boone, Bradley, Brent, Brown, Buchanan, 
ardently devoted to the liberty and happiness of mankind | Buckner, Burleigh, Burges, Cambreleng, Cassedy, Clarke, 
as any other man whatever. But he believed the best Condict, Cook, Crowninshield, Dorsey, Dwight, East- 
way to promote it was for each man to endeavor to pos-| man, Edwards, of Pa. Estill, Everett, Findlay, of Pénn. 
sess, and maintain it in his own person; and, when each | Findlay, of Ohio, Fosdick, Garnsey, Garrison, Gurley. 
has it, all will enjoy it of course. He stated that, in com- Harris, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Healey, Hemphill, Henry, 
mon life, when a man busied himself about the happiness | Herrick, Holcombe, Hugunin, Humphrey, Ingersoll, 
and prosperity of his neighbors, he was very apt to neg- Jennings, of Indiana, Johnson, of N. York; Johnson, of 
lect his own, without promoting theirs. It was so, he| Va. James Johnson, Francis Johnson, Kellogg, Kerr, Kid- 
believed, with nations. He stated further, that he was | der, Lathrop, Lawrence, Letcher, Lincoln, Little, Liv- 
not yet convinced that the measure proposed was admis- ingston, Locke, Mallary, Markell, Markley, Martindale, 

_ sible, in a constitutional point of view. He was not satis-| Martin, Marvin, of N. Y. Mattocks, McLane, of Del. 
fied that the Constitution, either in its letter or spirit, | McLean, of Ohio, Mercer, Merwin, of Conn. Metcalfe, - 
would justify the measure. But he had promised that] Miller, of N. Y. Miner, James S. Mitchell, John Mitchell, 
he would not, at this late period of the session, go into the | Mitchell, of Md. Moore, of Ky. Newton, O’Brien, Orr, 
discussion of the subject. He felt, he repeated, unequal Pearce, Porter, Powell, Reed, Rose, Ross, Sands, Scott, 

+ toit; especially after the masterly manner in which it 

| had been opposed by others. Nothing, indeed, but the 

_ circumstance that he was about to be left, by those of his 

, colleagues with whom he had heretofore acted, could 

. have induced him to obtrude ‘his crude and undigested 

ideas upon the House. He would go alone from his State 
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Sill, Sloane, Sprague, Stevenson, of Pa. Stewart, Storrs, 
Strong, Swan, Tahaterto, Taylor, of Va. Test, Thomsen, 
of Penn. Thompson, of Ohio, Tomlinson, Trimble, Tuck- 
er, of N.J. Van Horne, Van Rensselaer, Vance, Varnum, 
Verplanck, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Webster, Weems, 
Whipple, White, Whittemore, Whittlesey, Wickliffe, 
, against the bill, relying upon the magnanimity of his con- Williams, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson, of Ohio, 
© stituents, if it shall hereafter be found that he had erred. Wood, of N. Y. Wright, Wurts, Young—134. 
He felt, he said, assured that they would not mistake | NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, of Va. Alexander, of Ten. 
| 
| 


motives which had influenced him; and forgive him. But} Allcn, of Tenn. Alston, Angel, Archer, Ashley, Barbour, 
he felt a strong confidence that he was right : that events | of Va. Bassett, Blair, Bryan, Campbell, Carson, Carter, 
would prove it ; and that they would Justify him. He Cary, Claiborne, Cocke, Connor, Crump, Davenport, ` 
did not mean to question either the motives or judgment | Deitz, Drayton, Edwards, of N. C. Floyd, Forsyth, Gar- 
of his colleagues. They were doing what he claimed nett, Gist, Govan, Harvey, Haynes, Hines, Hoffman, 
_ the right to do—obeying their convictions. The odds Hoimes, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, Kremer, Le Compte, 
> between them was, that, if he was wrong he had nobody Long, Mangum, Marable, McCoy, McDuffie, McKean, 
© to divide the responsibility with him—if they were wrong, | McNeill, Mitchell, of Tenn. Moore, of Alab. Owen, 
the responsibility of each would be diminished by that of Peter, Plumer, Polk, Rives, Saunders, Sawyer, Smith, 
the others, But he preferred the advice of Washington | Tattnall, Thompson, of Georgia, Trezvant, Tucker, of 
to that of Adams. He should follow Washington, and! $. C. Wilson, of S. C.—60. 
fear no evil. Fe concluded with thanking the House for} And then the House adjourned. 
its polite attention. 
Mr. M‘DUFFIE then rose and said : - i Mornay, APRIL 24, 1826, 
Mr. Seraxer: As we have at lefgth reached the last JUDICIARY SYSTEM. l 
act of this great drama, I cannot consent to take leave of R g 
this mission to Panama, without saying a few words, by| Mr. WEBSTER, Chairman of the Committee on the 
way of parting benediction. As this House has solemnly | Judiciary, to which was referred the amendment of the 
tesolved that it is inexpedient tha: our Representatives | Senate to the bill *‘forther to amend the Judicial system 
should take any part in the deliberations of the Council, {of the United States,” made a report, recommending that , 
on the only subjects upon which we have been invited to | the House do disagree to the said amendment ; and offer- 
- participate, I take it for granted that Mr. Sergeant and | ed the following remarks explanatory of the amendment, 
© Mr Anderson will proceed, with all due ‘“ pomp and cir-| and in support of the recommendation : 
sumstance,” to Panama ; present themselves before the] Mr. WEBSTER observed, that there were two changes 
Council of the Amphictyons; make a profound bow in | proposed by the Senate. Fhe first was a new classifica- 
"the sacred name of liberty, bundle up their baggage, and | tion of the districts into circuits; the second fixed, by law, 
“feturn home with all convenient expedition. And, sir, | the new appointed Judges to certain circuits. The opi- - 
having divested this mission of its tragical attributes, and | nion of the Judiciary Committee was against both these. 
left nothing but an empty pageant—a solemn farce to be | amendments. As to the first, the Senate proposed to put 
acted by the Executive confess that I have no serious | Kentucky and Ohio together; but the Committee thoug’ 
Yor. JE] 39 i 


th 


or of ‘population in those States, they were too large to 
be put together. In all the arrangements that have been 
contemplated for several years past, it seems to have been 
a general understanding that ‘these States should form 
parts of different circuits. The Committee were not a- 
ware, at present, of any reasons that should change that 
opinion. (>: 
_|_As to the second change recommended by the Senate, it 
proposed to introduce something quite new, and would 
place the new Judges in a situation different from that of 
the old. The law had always considered the Judges as 
Judges of the Supreme Court; strictly speaking, they 
were not Judges of acircuit. Standing provisions of law 
directed the manner in which they should be, from time 
to time, allotted or assigned to particular circuits, for the 
performance of duties in the Circuit Court. The Com- 
mittee saw no reason for departing from this; and espe- 
cially for making a distinction, in this respect, between 
the new members of the Court and the old. 

' He did not know what reasons might appear, in the 


progress of the discussion, for these changes, or either of | 


them ; but, at present, the opinion of the Committee was 
unanimous against them both. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, the subject under consideration, 
perhaps, more deeply affects the State 1 come from, than 


any. other State in the Union; and as lam a member of: 


the Judiciary Committee that submitted the motion be- 
fore you, I have thought it my duty to present to the 


House what influenced my conduct in relation to the sub- ; 


jects which are connected with it. In doing so, I shall, 
as briefly as I can, present you a narrative of the facts and 
circumstances attending this and previous legislation on 
like subjects. 


“The bill, ‘as it passed this House, arranged Ohio, India- | 


na, and Illinois into one circuit, the eighth; and Ken- 
tucky and Missouri into another, the seventh. ‘The amend- 
. ment of the Senate unites Kentucky and Ohio into the 
seventh circuit, and separates from it Missouri, and arran- 
ges it, with Ilinois and Indiana,into the eighth cir- 
cuit. The bill provides, that the President shall allot the 
new Judges to circuits, until the next term of the Supreme 
Court, when the Judges shall allot themselves to circuits. 
‘The amendment supposes, the Judges are to be appoint- 
ed for each of the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth cir- 
cits, aid provides that they shall reside therein. 
. Fhe Constitution of the United States (article 3) vests 
the Judicial power in one Supreme Court, and such Infe- 
rior.Courts as Congress shall establish. You do not pro- 
pose, by the bill, te create a new Inferior Court, but to 
increase the number of Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and to extend the existing establishment, so as to include 
within its pale those States now excluded from its opera- 
tion. You increase the number of Judges of the Supreme 
Gourt—is it not unconstitutional to prescribe a residence 
to those Judges? You have no express grant of such 
power in the Constitution. The only limitation prescrib- 
ed in that instrument is good behayiour. The Judge shall 
hold his office during good behaviour. Have you a con- 
stitutional right to impose any other limitation? If you 
have the power to require a Judge to reside within a par- 
“Sienlar circuit, you may require him to reside within a par- 
ticular town or house in that circuit. . If you require him 
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‘thority for in the Constitution. The distinction will be 
found in this: where you create the oce, you can im- 
` pose limitations ; but where the Constitution creates the 
| office, you cannot. You can provide for the appointment 
: of a Judge of the Supreme Court, but, when commission- 
| ed, the Constitution alone gives the limit to his power ; 
(and be holds his office during life, if he so long behave 
i well. 5 
| But, Sir, if you had the power, would it be expedient 
Í to impose this restraint as to residence ? Will you require 
| the Secretaries, or the Postmaster General to reside in this 
| City or District? What good would result to the public 
| from such prescribed residence ? Jadmit you may fix the 
| place where the functionary shall discharge his public du- 
‘ties; but this done, your control over his person or resi- 
dence ceases. Suppose a Judge for the Kentucky circuit 
resided at Louisville, the place should be found unhealthy, 
and he should desire to remove across the Ohio into India- 
na, what injury would result to the public from his remo- 
val, if he held his Courts where the law directed ? Or, 
| suppose the Judge assigned to Philadelphia should re- 
move across to Camden, what evil would follow to the 
| public? None at all. The bill accords with former le- 
| gislation, and operates upon all the States slike, The 


to prescribe a new rule for the nine Western States. The 
Judiciary Act of 1789 provides no restraint upon the 
i Judge, as to his residence. The Act of 1793 has none, 
| except it be to require the attendance of one Judge in 
| each circuit, except the Court allot two. But neither act 
assigns the Judges to circuits, or limits their residence. 
| The Act of 1802, intended to operate on the Judges 
where they then resided, allotted them to circuits, having 
regard to that residence, and provided that, when new ; 
Judges should be thereafter appointed, the Judges should 
allot themselves to their circuits, and, if they failed to do | 
so, the President should allct them ; and, jn cases of ap- 
pointments in vacation, that the President should allot un- 
til the next term, and then the Judges should allot them- 


| ‘The amendment proposes no repeal of these provisions, 
but leaves them to operate upon the whole Union, except. . 
| the States in the West, The Act of 1803 provides, that © 
i the senior Judge, residing in. the fifth circuit, shall hold 
the Circuit Courts in the third circuit. Will gentlemen. 
extend this so as to embrace all future. appointments and 
allotments to this circuit ? That Judge was only required 
ito hold Courts there, not to reside there. . The Act of 
| 1807 created the seventh circuit, provided for the appoint- 
| ment of a sixth Judge, to reside in. the seventh circuit, 
and attend the circuits therein, until otherwise allotted. 
| The provision in this act, as to residence, must have been 
| inadvertently inserted; as is evidenced by the discrepan~ 
cy of the provisions generally, and the last clause above 
mentioned, making. his allotment temporary. The. Act 
Í of 1808 required the Judge then residing in the second 
| circuit, to hold the Circuit Court there. This was, no 
| doubt, intendedas a description of the person ; it imposes 
| no limitation as to future residence. The bill acted on in 
| the Senate, at the last session, contained no provisionas 
Í to residence, and. conformed, in the allotment, with the. 
| bill from the House this year. : 
| Sir, if the amendment is intended, as it seems, to pro- 


X to reside in his circuit, would his removing out bea crime | vide for the appointment of the new Judges for the se- 


E 


misdemeanor, for which he might be impeached, and į venth and eighth circuits, &c. itis unconstitutional in that, 
- Which would work a forfeiture of his office? Will you | as well as in prescribing the residence. Without you cre- 
progress, in the same..way, with your limitation, and pre- | ate an Inferior Circuit Court, you cannot appointa Judge 

hig dress, or his size? Have you the power to pro- i forthe circuit. The J udge is appointed. as.aJ udge of the 


ceed,.in like manner, to prescribe the residence of the Pre- | Supreme Court, and cannot be otherwise commissioned. 
sident, Vice President, Senators, Representatives? lcon-| He continues Judge of the Supreme Court, whether he ~< 
ceive you have not. . These are all Constitutional officers. | have Circuit duty assigned. to, or imposed- upon him, ot © 
-You may-assign them new duties, perhaps, but you cannot | not. - Suppose you get into war—-one of your circuits is ` 


Ampose limitations upon their offices which you have no au- | conquered by your. enemy, and confirmed to him in the | 


amendment leaves the Atlantic States as before, and seeks ` ; 


sclves, or, in case of failure, the President should allot.“ 
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“treaty of peace—is your Judge appointed for the circuit 
to go with the territory? Is he to continue to reside in 
the circuit, though subject to foreign jurisdiction ? Is his 

} office vacated, or does he remain a J udge, and is he at 

: liberty to come into the United States to reside, and to 

> take a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court ?. 

Iall these objections, growing out of the Constitution, 
and the inexpediency of limiting your Judges, were re 
moved, how, then, will this amendment stand, upon ge- 
neral expediency, and the principle of extending equal 
and exact justice to all the United States alike? Gentle- 
men will recollect, that one of the strongest arguments 

© urged in favor of passing this bill, was founded on the 

great accumulation of business in the three great Western 

, States, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, presenting a 

' amass of business that no one Judge could perform. Nay, 
Sit, that either one of these great States had more busi- 
ness for a Judge than a due proportion. As to the other 
States, the extension was advocated as a matter. of com- 
mon tight. The crying evils that called loudly for your 
redress, was in the great States. The object was to ac- 
commodate all, and so to arrange the States into circuits, 
that all the business could be done. And it was thought 
exceedingly desirable to separate these three States 3 and 
the arrangement agreed to here was the most cquitable 
that could be devised. Ohio, Indiana, and Wlinois, form- 
a circuit, containing 782,716 free inhabitants, 520 suits a 
year, and 18 Representatives on this floor ; Kentucky 
and. Missouri one, containing 493,494 free inhabitants, 849 
suits a year, and 13 Representatives. The difference 
against Ohio, &c. was 289,222 inhabitants and five Repre- 
sentatives sagainst Kentucky, &c. of320 suits. The amend- 
ment proposes a circuit of Ohio and Kentucky, contain- 

¿inga free population of 1,019,019, with 1,209 suits a year 

and 26 Representatives ; and another of Indiana, Ulmois, 

and Missouri, containing a free population of 257,655, 

with 160 suits a year, and 5 Representatives. Five Re- 

presentatives, one-fourth of a million of inhabitants, and 

160 suits, in Indiana, Ilinois, and Missouri, are equal to 
26 Representatives, a million of inhabitants, and 1,200 
suits, in Ohio and Kentucky ! 

: “seven Western States, covering the valley of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, composing three circuits, and giving as ma- 

ny Judges, contain only 756,787 free inhabitants, have 


‘nly 85U suits a year, and 21 Representatives. Present-} 


“cdg a difference, in all these States, compared with the 
~ Circuit: proposed in the amendment, of 262,232 less in- 
habitants, 350 less number of suits, and 5 less Represent- 
atives. Or, in other words, the two States, Ohio and 
Kentucky, give you about one-fourth greater population, 
nearly one-half more suits, and more than one-fourth more 
Représentatives, with one J udge, than seven other States 
with three Judges. Is not this injustice too palpable to 
be tolerated? Iuse the free population, in my estimate, 
for no invidious purpose, but because it is that class alone 
that gives much business to the United States’ Courts. 
This disparity and inequality must be manifest to every 
one who will bestow the least attention to the subject. 
‘The territory arranged into circuits, in the bill sent from 
‘this House, was not disconnected, but contiguous. <A re- 
‘ference to the map will show you a common boundary on 
the Mississippi to Kentucky and - Missouri, at least one- 
half equal to the-common boundary on the Ohio to Ken- 
tacky aid Ohio. The communication between Kentucky 
and, Missouri is. by water, equally good with any of the 
Western waters, compensating for the increased distance 
in facility and ease of travelling. “But if this were not 
trus, the inconvenience resulting from this increased dis- 
tance is more than counterbalanced by the mass of busi- 
Ress- Ohio. But it. has been said, the navigation be- 
tween Louisville aud St. Louisis interrupted at the times 
when the Courts will sit in Missouriin the Spring, in as- 
sending the Missouri, by icé ;=in the Fall, m descending 


Again, Sir, all the other 


legislation would be unwise that disregarded the presel i : 


the Ohio, by low water! These are difficulties.in reaching 
the State of Missouri I never before heard of, and. which 
are not generally known. The House looked also to the 
annexation of Michigan, at no remote period, to the Ohio 
circuit, to avoid the necessity of appointing another Judge. 
Should the amendment prevail, and the J udge reside in 
Missouri, his travel to Detroit will be much greater than 
that of a Judge from Kentucky to Missouri. l : 
In December, 1824, a Judiciary bill was reported to the 
Senate, arranging Ohio, Indiana, andIllinois, intoa circuit, 
precisely as in the bill you passed this year, and forming an 
entire circuit of Kentucky. The 26th of January, 1825, 
the Senate having amended the bill, ordered it to be re- 
committed, with instructions to arrange Kentucky and 
Missouri into a circuit, leaving the Ohio circuit as 
before. It was afterwards further amended, and, on. the 
21st of February, 1825, reprinted ; but the arrangement 
of these circuits was not again disturbed. The bill was, fi- 
nally, laid on the table, and not again called up, probably 
for want of time. You will observe, Sir, the Senate, by 
vote, directed the arrangement of Missouri and Kentucky 
into the same circuit. This session, Sir, the. Judiciary. 
Committee of the Senate reported a bill to that bodys 
which, I believe, was a literal transcript .of that which 
passed this House, which remained there unacted upon 
when the bill, in the same shape, passed this House, 
by a vote af two or three to one, with the sanction 
of all the Representatives from the nine Western 
States, without an attempt being made to amend the 
bill in any way. The same Committee in the Senate re- 
ported the amendment afterwards agreed to in that body, 
and under consideration. I know not any of the reasons 
which influenced the amendment: none were reported. 
I have understood, out. of doors, the change was made, 
out of courtesy to the Senators from the three North. 
western States. Of this T cannot speak. . The facts; how- 
ever, speak for themselves. Pee 
The former legislation, from 1789 down, some of which 
may be regarded as a contemporaneous exposition of thé 
Constitution, in relation to this subject, the previous do- 
ings in the Senate, the acts of this House—all. are over. 
looked or changed. . I know not the influencing motive— 
and the Judiciary Committee are unapprised of the rea. 
sons for making. such a change. This changing of the 
circuits falls more heavily on Ohio than on any other State. 
Ts Ohio to be excluded from all participation in the bene 
fits of this bill? There are three different land systems 
affecting the litigation in the three great States of the 
West, and originating a great proportion of it. That of 
North Carolina affects Tennessee, that of Virginia affects 
Kentucky, and that of the United States affects. Ohio.. 
Something touching these systems characterise most.of 
the business brought from those circuits ta. the Supreme 
Court. These systems have few points of similarity. © Jt 
is very important to have Judges in the Supreme Court 
thoroughly acquainted with each of these systems.. Ar- 
range them with the small States, and you can have all 
this business done, and bring this knowledge to the Su- 
preme Court. Indiana and Illinois originally belonged tö. - 
the Northwest territory, with Ohio. All originate in nearly. 
the same legislation, are nearly assimilated in habits and. 
institutions, and, indeed, Sir, are natural allies. It may 
be said that these small States will, ere long, be popu- 
lous and large, and have more business to do than’ Ghio 
and Kentucky. I think, Sir, that either Ohio or Ken- 
tacky will, for many years, be more populous than cither 
of those States ; but, if such should not be the case, and: 
time should show you a population and business, in these: 
small States, so increased, while that. of Obio and Ken- 
tucky is-dépressed, as to require à change, it will be easy 
to make it when called for. Untilthen, we must legis 
with a view to the present as well as.to the future, - 
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d- Jooked only to a future state of things. 
fter to do right now, 
be just hereafter, than to do wrong now in the ho 
_ effecting a change. 53" i 
Sir, mdependent. of all these considerations, there is, 
connected with this amendment, a principle of inequality 
and injustice, degrading to the whole of the new States 
West of the Alleghany, that I never can and never will 
assert to. The new States West, were admitted into the 
Union as sovereign States; they could not be otherwise 
itted, upon a footing of perfect equality, as to politi- 
èal tights, entitled to an equal participation in the bless- 
` figs as well as the burdens of the Federal Government. 
Our rights are as dear to us, and as much entitled to re- 
gard, as the rights of other States—those stretching along 
the Atlantic border, the “old thirteen,” or any other. 
Enever will, voluntarily, surrender one particle of the rights 
properly pertaining to the Western States as sovereign. 
“ The amendment proposes one rule to govern the Jud- 
ges in the Atlantic States, and another rule to govern the 
. West, of unequal operation. By it, the Judges East of 
the mountains are left free to reside where they please, 
are apppointed Judges of the Supreme Court, and em- 
powered to allot themselves to circuits, while the West- 
ern Judges’ are placed ona level below them, are ap- 


pe of 


lotted to circuits, without any voice in the matter, This 
js derogatory to the Western People. The State and the 
People I represent, will not barter away their equal pow- 
és, and-consent to degradation, for any buon you can of- 
fer’; much less for what is contained in this bill. 
not sent here to bargain away their common rights 
privileges. Sir, Lappcal to gentlemen representing the 
Atlantic States, to know ifthey are prepared to legislate 
upon the principle of meting one measure of justice to 
themselves, and another less fall measure to us in the 
West? Are they willing to excite the jealousy, 
burning, confusion, and anarchy, that will How from suc 
partial legislation? Will they arregate to themsely 


perior rights and privileges, and persist in setting exam- į 


“ples of unequal laws, tending to promote anarchy, it not 
to destroy the Union ? I know they will not. 

Let me ask the gentlemen from tie West if they are 
prepared to surrender to their brethren East of the moun- 
tains any portion of their political Constitutional rights, 
or to aid in the degradation and disgrace of their country ? 
Are gentlemen from the three Northwestern States pre- 
pared to abandon any portion of their rights, to obtain 

‘advantage this amendment holds outto them? J call 
nthe high-minded and honorable gentlemen from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Alabama, to say if 
they are prepared to abandon the interests of the West- 
ern States, to give any portion of their rightsaway, or to 
sink the People they represent, for any boon this bill af- 
fords, because the amendment secures their circuits as they 
wish? Is there any man here willing to trafic with the 
rights and privileges of his constituents, or to look quiet- 
‘Tyupon attempts to disgrace them? If there be one, 
yet him record his vote for this amendment, and he will 
have accomplished his work. Whatever others may do 
and say, I will never consent to degrade my State or con 

stituents., We stand, here, equal to other States, and 
when we claim a common good or privilege, we must 
‘Have it as it-is given to other States, without degrading 
conditions, placing us below their level, or we will not 
ke it. We make no compromise of our rights. 

On motion of Mr. BARTLETT, the bill and amend- 
ment were then ordered to liè on the table, and to be 
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‘pointed for circuits, limited in their residence, and are al- į 


| 


I was} 
and | That the accounting officers of the Treasury Department 


| 
i 
| 


t 
heart. | twenty-first day of Octot 
hf and eighty, were entitled to half pay for life, and who shall 


m the further considemtion of the ‘bill to | 


It is much | “ provide for the apprehension and delivery of deserters 
and change the circuits, as shall } ‘from French ships in the ports of the United States,” 


in order to its consideration by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FORSYTH remarked, that the facts of this case had 
already been reported to the House. The object of the 
bill was to carry into effect the treaty with France. A 
question had arisen, in the Courts of Virginia, whether 
the provisions of that treaty, with respect to desertcrs, 
embraced ships of war, and deserters from such ships 
were refused to be delivered up. A correspondence had, 
in conscquence, taken place between. this Government 
and that of France, the result of which was, that the ar- 
ticle did cover ships of war ;- but the courts of Virginia 
still adhering to their former interpretation, it had been 
thoyght better to refer the matter to Congress, where a 
short act would put an end to the difficulty. The bill se- 
cures to French ships in our ports, only the same privilege 
as is enjoyed by our ships in the ports of France. 

The bill was then ordered to its third reading. 


REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 


Pursuant to notice, Mr. HEMPHILL asked the House 
to take up the bill for the relief of the surviving officers 
of the Army of the Revolution. 

The motion was agreed to, and the House accordingly 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mt. WEBSTER in the chair, on that bill. 

The bill, as originally reported; isin the following words : 

“© Be it enacted by the Senate and: House of Representa- 
ives of the United Slates of America, in Congress assembled, 


be, and they hereby are, directed and required to adjust 
and make a statement and distribution of —~— dollars, 
among such of the surviving officers of the Army of the 
Revolution, who, by the uct of Congress, made on the 
ser, one thousand seven hundred 


apply for that purpose within —— months from the date of 
the act ; the distribution to be made ina ratable proportion, 
according t the annual pay of ench efficer, and agrecable 
to iis rank inthe line of the Continental Army, in the State 
to which his regiment or-corps belonged ; and, when the 
distribution shali have been so made,a certificate shall issue 
to each officer for his proportion of the dollars, to be 
signed by ——, and dated on the day in which the distribu- 
tion shall have been made, bearing an interest of five per. 
cent., and redeemable at the pleasure of Government. 
“Sze. 2. And be it enacted by the authority eforesaid, 
That no certificate shall issue, by virtue of thisact, unless 
upon evidence or credentials, which shall be fully satis: 
factory to the Secretary of the Treasury, and which shall 
specify the regiment or corps in which the applicant 
served, and the place of his present residence : Provided, 
however, That the provisions of this act shall not extend 
to the foreign officers, who were specially provided for 
under the act of Congress of the third October, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-four.” 
Mr. HEMPHILL addressed the committee as follows : 
The blank in the first section is now to be filed, andy 
as itis the important part of the bill, Lwill embrace this 
occasion to express my sentiments at large on the merits 
of the subject. ` 
In introducing the claims of the continental officers of 
the Revolutionary Army to the consideration of the: com- 
mittee, I will endeavor to exhibit this case in thé most sim- 
ple form, that. it may be the more perfectly understood, 
Lam aware thet I may be considered a Tittle tedious, asT 
shall be obliged to refer to resolves of Congress, to dates, 
letters, and calculations; so that, if the subject, on ac- 
| count of its own merits, will not claimisome attention, F 
i have no other reason to éxpect it. There will be no anti» 
cipation that I can adduce facts not herctofore known, 
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and:a reference to.any of them will be merely to lay them | addressed a letter to the President of. Congress, of which 
before the immediate recollection of the committee. _ the following is an extract : . : 

_ The. officers of the. Army; independent of their military} ‘I cannot forbear returning, in this place, to the ne- 
‘occupations, had, in common with their fellow citizens, to -cessity of a more ample and equal provision for the Army. 
“pear losses, occasioned by. the depreciation of the curren-| The discontents on this head have been gradually matured. 
cy of the country, and the precarious uncertainty of the | to a dangerous extremity ; there are many symptoms that 
times... They had to bear moré than their fair proportion | alarm and distress me. “Endeavors are using to unite both 
‘of civil misfortunes, as their families and estates were left | officers and men in a general refusal of „the money, and 
without their personal care and protection... After the | some corps now’ actually decline receiving it. Every 
declaration of independence, it was not long until Con- | method has been taken to counteract it, because such a 
‘gress witnessed, in the progress of the war, that the Army | combination in the army would be a severe blow to our 
‘had suffered by bad appointments, and that it was essen- | declining currency ; the most moderate insist that the ac- 

~ tialto the successful issue of the contest that troops should | counts of depreciation. ought to be liquidated at. stated 
“be well officered ; and they resolved that it be recommend-| periods, and certificates given by Government for the 
ed to:the several States to use their utmost endeavors that | sums due. .'Phey will not be satisfied with a general de- 


. nen-of honor and known abilities be appointed to the ser- | claration that it shall be made good. This is one instance. 


vicy and, on the 7th of October, 1776, they resolved, | of complaint ;, there are others equally serious. Among 
that, as an encouragement for gentlemen of abilities to | the most serious, is the inequality of provision made by 


“engage as commissioned officers, ‘in the troops to be raised | the several States. Pennsylvania maintains her officers 


to serve during the war, their monthly pay should be in- j in a decent manner ; she has given them. half pay for life.: 
creased. . Notwithstanding this resolve, dissatisfaction in | What a difference between their situation and that of the 
the Army, owing to wants and hardships, existed, and | officers ofany other line in the Army ! some. of w 
gradually increased, and Congress, aware that the preser- | so actually destitute of clothing ‘as to be unfit f 
-vation and subordination of the Army depended mainly on | and obliged, from that cause alone, to confine themselves ; 
its officers, resolved that those who should continue in | to their quarters. Ihave often said, and I beg leave to ` 
service to:the end of the war, should have half pay for se- | repeat it, the half pay provision is, in my opinion, the most 
ven. years from the establishment of peace. The difficul-| politic and effectual that can be adopted. On the whole, 
ties, however, remained, and still increased ; as the Army | if something satisfactory be not done, the Army, already 
was not régylatly paid, and, when paid, it was in depre- | so much reduced in officers, by daily resignations, as not 
ciated currency. In this situation of affairs, the Comman- | to have a sufficiency to do the common duties of it, must 
der in-Chief, in his letter of the 29th of January, 1778, to | either cease to exist at the end of the campaign, or it will 
` a.committee of Congress, at the camp, said that something | exhibit an example of more virtue, fortitude, self-denial; 
must: be done ; important alterations must be made : for, | and perseverance, than has, perhaps, ever yet- been paral- 
. vithout it; if the dissolution of the Army should not be | leled in the history of human enthusiasm.. The dissolu- 
the consequence, at least its operations must infallibly be | tion of the army is an event that cannot be regarded with 
teble, Ianguid, and ‘ineffectual. Without officers, he | indifference : it would bring accumulated distress upon, 
: sald, an Army could not exist ; and that, under their pre- | us; it would throw the People of America into generak 
tent embarrassments, few of them would beable, if wil- | consternation ; it would discredit our cause throughout th 
g, to continue in the service for the War.” He then un- | world ; it would shock our Allies. To think of replacin 
dertook to prove the necessity of half pay and pensionaty | the officers with others is visionary, : the loss öf the vete- 
establishments. Few men, he said, are capable of making | ran soldier could not be replaced.” RE, f 
continued sacrifices of all views of private interest; and | Shortly after the date of this letter, paper money be- 
at it was in vain to exclaim against the depravity of hu- | came so bad that it was no longer offered in payment; in 
than nature on this account ; we must change the constitu- | this year, also, was the defection of Arnold, and the fall 
7 tion of man before we can make it otherwise. While an | of Charleston. Under these circumstances, and in con- 
officer, instead of gaining any thing, is impoverished by | sequence of the recommendations to the States not being 
his commission, there can be no sufficient tie upon him ;; complied with, and the urgent solicitations of the Com- 
and it would be a comfortless reflection to any man, that, | mander-in-Chicf, Congress were induced, onthe 21st Oc- 
- alter he may have contributed to securing the rights of | tober, 1780, to resolve, that half pay for life be granted to 
his country, at the risk of Ins life and ruin of his fortune, | the officers in the Army of the United States who shall. 
» there would be no provision made to prevent himself and | continue in service to the end of the war. There were 
“funily from sinking into indigence and wretchedness. | several intervening and subsequent resolves, all of which. 
F Noting, he said, in his opinion, would serve more power- | need not be referred to: the resolve of 1780 bèin the. 


fully to reanimate their zeal than half pay and pensionary | principal one by which the public faith ofthe. natic 
éstablishments ; as it would, in a grèat degree, relieve the | solemnly pledged, and on the faithful discharge of the du- 
< painful anticipation of leaving their widows and orphans! ties to be performed by the officers under it, depended. 
aburthen on the charity of their country ; and it would | the liberties and salvation of the country. This compact 
„dispel the apprehension of personal distress at the termi- | of the Government was noble and: just : it infused, for a 
“hation of the war, from-having thrown themselves out of | time, a spirit of contentment among the officers, but that. 
professions and employments which they might not have | was all: their urearages remained unpaid, and their ac- 
-Atin their power to resume. “He urged his sentiments, he | counts unsettled ; theit -distresses and sacrifices daily in-, 
dbserved, with the more freedom, because he could not! creased, and their patience and patriotism had more diffi- 
‘Teteive the smallest. benefit from the establishment. culties to encounter than had ever before fallen to the for. 
“Congress being inspired with the same love of country, | tune of any army. For upwards of two years the officers 
-ad seeing the actual necessity’of the casc; again, on the | remained without any pay, and they had to procure their: 
Ati of August, 1779, resolved, «That it be recommended clothing by their owt: means, and through. their friends. 
. “tothe several States-to grant half pay for life to the of- | The situation of the soldiers was something. better, as 
) “cers who should’ continue in the service to the end of | they were provided with clothes ; though at this period, 
“the war.” But this recofmmendation was not complied | their sapply was deficient, still there were instances of, 


soithe war was uncertain, and in. great danger, and the | not ïn their power to find their own clothing. A descr’ 
s Wheasiness among the whole troops had become alarming. | tion of the situation of the Army is. given by the offic 
“Reneral Washington again, on the 20th of August, 1780, | themselves, In December, i782, the’ officers of the Ar 


Mith on the part of the States. At this period, the issue | thcir refusing to accept of commissions, beécatise it was <7 


t 


» clothing, and pay. 
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Jy addressed Congress, in-behalf of themselves and their | 


brethren, the soldiers, to. make manifest to Congress the 
_ distresses under which they labored ; that they had strug- 

gled with difficulties, year after year, under hopes that 

each would be the last, but they had been disappointed ; 

that their embatrassments had thickened so fast that many 
of them were unable to go further. ‘To prove their hard- 
- ships, they referred to the Paymaster’s accounts for the 
Yast four'years ; that, although the States had given certi- 
ficates for pay due, for part of the time, they had sunk in 
“Walue to little ot nothing ; and, as trifling as they were, 
many had been under the sad necessity of parting with 
them to prevent their families from actually starving. 
They represented that shadows had been offered to them, 
while the substance had been gleaned by others, and that 
their distresses had now been brought to a point; that 
they had borne all that men could bear ; that their proper- 
ty was expended, and their resources at an end ; and that 
their friends were wearied out with their incessant appli- 
Cations ; that the uneasiness of the soldicrs, for want of 
pay, was great and dangerous, and further experiments 
on their patience might have fatal effects. They describ- 
ed the deplorable situation of the Army, as to rations, 


honorable and just compensation for services rendered, 
and hoped, for the honor of human nature, that there 
would be none so hardened in the sin of ingratitude, asto 
deny the justice of the reward ; but that, if objections to 
the ‘mode only were raised, to preserve the harmony of 
the community, they were willing to communicate the 
half pay pledged, for full pay for a certain number of 
years, or for a sum in gross. They entreated that Con- 
gress, to convince the Army and the world that the indc- 
Sanidence of America should not be placed on the ruins 


of any particular class, would point out some mode of im- | 


mediate redress. 


pren a è : F i 
The subsequent proceedings in relation to the officers 


are notorious. On the 21st of March, 1783, Congress re- 


solved, that five years’ full pay should be given to the ofti- | 
cers, in money, or in securities, bearing an interest of six | 


percent. per annum, as should be most convenient to 
Congress, to be paid as other creditors of the United 


They spoke of the half pay as an | 


of interest, and with a°suspension of interest on one-third 
of the principal for ten years ; so that the amount of stock 
received, reduced to six per cent., was scarcely equal to 
the sum which would have been payable at that. time for 
half pay, under the act of the 21st of October, 1780. But 
even this security for their wages, on these unequal terms, 
came too late for the officers, as the certificates of most 
of them were then gone into the hands of speculators ; 
and it was not in their power to regain them. ‘The ima- 
bility of the Government to perform its contract brought 
this distress upon them ; their wants had to be complied 
with as far as the certificates would go : and to this, it is 
to be added, that, when the army was disbanded, two 
years of their pay remained unpaid ; and the evidences of 
these arrears had to share the same fate with the commu- 
tation certificates. The officers had no contro] over ne- 
cessity ; and nothing of their two years’ pay and the half- 
pay for life has been enjoyed by them, except the mere 
shadow. hisis the simple narrative of their case, as it 
, has remained for upwards of forty years. ; 
After a lapse of so many years, it will readily be per- 
ceived how difficult it is to settle the claims of the Revolu- 
tionary officers on any principle that may be deemed ac- 
curate, and corresponding with the various views that are 
entertained on the subject. The principle on which for- 
mer committees have gone is that of deducting from the 
| arrears of half pay, computed from the cessation of hos- 
| tilities to the present time, the full nominal amount of the 
coinmutation certificates, and paying the surviving officers 
the balance, if it did not exceed.a million ; and hencefor- 
ward, during the remainder of their lives, paying the half 
| Pay stipulated by the resolve of 1780. Even this mode of 
settlement, which is the most favorable to the officers of 
any suggested, subjects them to all the losses occasioned 
by the depreciation of the commutation certificates. Ano- 
ther mode suggests itself: that of paying the full amount 
of the five years’ fall pay, with interest, as the officers in rè- 
ality never reccived it, and that owing to no blame on their 
part. ‘Phe character of the services, and the happy con- 
sequences which have Howed from them, calls our atter- 
| tion to another mode, by which the Treasury of the coun- 
i try will lose nothing ; and this can only be done by calcu- 


States, in licu of half pay for life : provided, however, that | lating, as nearly as possible, the amount which the Trea- 
this commutation be accepted by lines and corps, and | sury has actually gained, and it will appear that it amounts, 
not by officers individually, and that such acceptance | at this day, to a very considerable sum, out of the stipends ` 


or refusal should be signified by the Commander-in-Chief 
to Congress, from the lines under his immediate command, 
in:two.months. | This resolution depended entirely on the 
Success of applications to be made to the respective 
States to place funds in the power of Congress. 
the 18th of April, the 2d of May, 1783, and 27th of May, 
1784, resolves passed that requisitions should be made to 
the several States to provide funds to enable Congress to 
discharge the well-earned dues of the Army. But these 
requisitions of Congress, on the several States, entirely 
failed : so that, contrary to the expectations of all the par- 
ties, Congress was without any means cither to pay mo- 
ney for these commutation certificates, or toconvert them 
into securities which would command money. The result 
was, that nothing was paid, and the commutation certifi- 
tates. depreciated to about eight for one.. This was a pe- 
riod in which the officers stood in the most urgent need 
of money ; as, in October, 1785, Congress had discharged 
those who had been engaged for the war. Thus was an 
“unpaid Army dispersed, and all the cheering prospects 
Avith which they had been flattered, by the resolves of 
“T1780 and 1783, at once vanished from their sight. Ne- 
ity obliged the most of them to part with their certi- 
icates at about one year’s half pay. In this condition the 
situation ofthe officers retained for eight years, until af- 
ter the Constitution and thé finding system were estab- 
lished, when the’ certificatés were fanded“in the hands of 


- the then holders, at three per cent. interestion the arrears | 


And, on | 


j of each surviving captain who served to the end of the 
| war. And even tkis mode, which a high-minded Govern- 
| ment cannot regard as unfair, leaves the officers to bear 
ithe losses of the commutation certificates, which they 
were obliged to part within the hour of their urgent need, 
i in reality for nothing more than about an anticipation of one 
| year’s half pay. Bat I will refrain, for the present, from 
any further remarks, or any endeavor to bring the case 
within the rules of acknowledged law. It must be mani- 
| fest to every one, that the equitable circumstances in fa- 
| vor of the officers are strong and powerful; and if we 
confine ourselves enly to the two periods of the commu- 
tation certificates, and the funding system, ample reasons 
may be assigned to support this equitable claim. By the 
funding system, the Treasury gained, by suspending in- 
terest on one-third of the principal for ten years,and by pay- 
ing only three per cent. interest on the arrears of interest ; 
but the principles of equity do not stop here ; it was the 
understanding of the resolve of 1783, that the officers 
should receive money, or certificates which would be egi- 
valent to money : this was their expectation ; this formed 
the inducement for the acceptance, by lines and corps, of 
these certificates: for it is not conceivable that men in 
their senses would agree to receive a less sum for a great- 
er, unless the lesser sum was to be paid incash, or better 
secured. . 
“The object was, to place some fundsin the hands of the 
officers, who were then about to change their situation - 
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“foma military to a civil life, to.enable them to. commence 
+ dp civil oecupations..- This. was their understanding ; but 
«this reasonable expectation was soon baffled. The money 
was not paid—-the security was not increased—and. the 
“certificates sunk toa trifle. The officers had nothing in 

their-power but to witness this new disappointment, 
> which destroyed all hopes of their stipulated reward, 
< which they had earned, by. saerificing the best part of 

theirlives in an arduous and bloody war of eight years. 
“The inability on the part of the Government to perform 
its contract, compelled the officers to part with their cer- 
fficates at the reduced prices that have been mentioned. 

To.the gain of the Government, by suspending interest 

on.one-third of the principal for ten years, and funding 

the-arrears of interest, at an interest of three per cent., 

ought, on principles of fairness and equity, to be added a 
‘sum equivalent to their many disappointments. 

¿The committee, in reviewing the various aspects which 
| the: subject presented, found a difficulty to determine 
i: what course to. pursue ; especially as the subject, on the 
` ground of contract, had been twice reported to the House 
. and not sustained. 
twas. concluded, upon the whole, that it would be best 
{ fogrant a sum in gross, to be divided among the officers 
who.are living, and to close the doors against all future 
plains. < This mode, it was thought, would, better than 
ay other, accommodate itself to the various opinions en- 
pertained on the subject, some being founded on contract, 
me onthe principles of equity, and some in favor of a 
gratuitous grant. This opinion was also strengthened by 
the circumstance, that all previous laws on the subject of 
fF pensions, had been confined to the living, and that noth- 
f-ing had been extended to. heirs or representatives, which 
would lead to great extent and uncertainty ; and, as the 
children cannot be. young, they may be presumed to be 
able. to maintain themselves, andican found no claim ex- 
pt on strict right. And in: conversing on’ this subject 
th many, it seemed to be.a prevailing sentiment, that a 
spectable sum in gross should be awarded, to be divid- 
damong them according to their continental rank and 
early pay. 

„This sum may be graduated in some degree by a refer- 
nce to their supposed fosses and sacrifices. The pay of 
captain is believed to be a fair average; and I wiil re- 
west the attention of the committee to several calcula- 
ons: predicated on this basis: observing, however, pre- 
ously, that, according to approved tables of the value 
of life annuities, seven years’ full pay would have been a 
inequivalent for the half pay for life. 
ere Mr. H, exhibited the following calculations : 
he comparative value between the life annuity promis- 
ed by the act of 1780, and the five years? full pay promis- 
dby the act of 1783, in regard to the surviving officers, 
$ thus ascertained, viz : 
The expectation of their lives, on an average, they hay- 
Wg been, generally, at the termination of the war, less 
han the agë of thirty, was twenty eight years ; according 
lo the tablesin Price on. Annuities, p. 263 : and, accord- 
ig to the same.tables, p. 313, a Captain, having such an 
Sxpectation, would be eptitled to receive, as an equiva- 
nt fora life annuity ‘of 240 dollars, the. gross. sum iy 
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and of : , $3,216 : 
he sum promised by the act of 1783, ` 
as . : 2,400 


$ 816.00 


Interest on the difference. 


i 5 from 1783, Novem- 
er, till this time; sae : 


~ 2,072 64 
$ 2,888 


The comparative value between ‘the promise contained 
he act of 1783, and the 
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money actually received by |. 
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the officers, or their assignees, or their legal representa- 

tives, may be thus ascertained, viz : ` 

The promise to each Captain was 

Interest from the 3d November, 1783, until 
the 31st December, 1790, (until after which 
time no payment was made) 


$--2,400 00 


1,039 48 ‘ 


3,480. 48 
7,255 15 
: š : $ 10,685 63 
The amount actually paid and received onthe 
above sum, under the funding act of the”. 
United States, according to the subjoined 
table, including the value of the three per : 
cent. stock on hand, is 


Interest until the present time, 


6,370: 83 
$ 4,314 80 


No interest is to be calculated on the above 
payment, because no part of it was paid be- 
fore the interest accrued exceeded the sum ` 
paid. : oe 


Total loss, as above, ` 7,203 44 

The half pay for life would, at.the close of the war, 
have purchased an aunuity of seven years’ full pay, as E 
have already mentioned. 


Statement, shewing what would be now due to each offi» 
cer of the rank of Captain, if his commutation had 
been estimated equal to seven years’ instead of five years? 
full pay, viz : . / 

Two years’ full pay, (the difference between 


five and seven) was equal to 960 00 
Interest thereon from the time when the com- 

mutation notes bore date, viz: 1763, Nọ- 

vember 1, until 1826, February 1, forty-two. ` em 

years three months, 2,433.60 
Making the amount due each Captain, on this. =; 

ground, $3,393 6@ 


That the half pay for life was, in the opinion of Conå 
gress, more valuable than five years’ full pay, appears 
from the act of 7th of June, 1785, by which invalids were 
allowed to return their commutation certificates and re- 
ceive the benefit of the half pay for life. 

tatement, shewing the loss sustained by each Captain, 
through the mode of funding, viz: by deferring the 
interest for ten years on one-third of the principal, and 
by allowing three per cent., instead of six, on thear- 

rears of interest, viz: x 

Ten years interest deferred on 


$ 800, equal. 


to $48 per annum, makes $ 2 ei 80°00 
The arrears of interest at the time of funding, <0 °° 

being. 1,152 dolls., and that being funded ` 

at 3, instead of 6 per cent., makes a‘loss on’ ` : 

343 years, : EA ae 1,178 68 
Add the interest on- the $ 489-from. the time age 

Government would have paid that amount Pare 

for interest on the deferred principal, 842 40 
The same on the $1,178 68, from the time -` ‘ 

the ‘Government ‘would have paid that a 

amount of (average 1808) < 4,202 24 

$ 3,703 32 


The result of the above calculations is, that each offi- 
cer, of the rank of Captain, has lost, and the Govern- 
ment thereby saved— Be, 
Ast. The amount arising from computing the 
~ half pay for life, equal to five years’ full pay, <. oe 
. Instead of seven years, as first above, s 3,398°60. 
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’ executed according to its spirit. 


H. of R] 


2a. The same arising from the mode of fund- 


‘ing, 3,703 32 


$ 7,096 92 


By the calculation of the officers of the Government, 
the difference to each Captain would have been 2,426 
dolls. 84 cents, if the resolve of the year 1783 had been 
Upon this calculation, Í 
will observe that the interest on the certificates to the 31st 
December, 1790, amounted to 1,178 dolls. 68 cents; this 
sum was funded at three percent. ‘Three per cent. then, 
in addition, ought to have been allowed, and, from the 
time these additional dividends ought to have been paid, 
interest should have been calculated on each to thistime. 
This would uot be interest upon interest, each year as it | 
grew due, but simple interest on each dividend from the 
time it ought to have been paid to the present period. 
This would have made the Government calculation cor- ; 
respond with the above calculation. The same remark į 
will apply to the money actually received by an invalid | 
Captain—interest ought to be added on each dividend 
from the time it wes received, and then the several calcu- 
lations on this head will nearly correspond, There is, 
however, another item, not included in any of the calcu- 
lations. 

At the time of the dispersion of the army, two years’ 
pay were in arrears to the officers, amounting to 960 dolls. 
to each Captain ; this also remained unpaid for eight years 
longer, and was then funded on the same principle as the 
five years’ full pay, at three per cent. on the interest, and 
the third. of the principal suspended for ten years, with 
out interest. The gain on this to the Treasury, ac- 
cording to the Government calculation, would have ex- 
ceeded the original sum, and this, added te the gain on 


. funding the commutation certificates, would make the 


total gain, on the most favorable calculation for the Go- 
vernment, equal to 3,386 dolls. 34 cents, to each Captain. 
The calculation of the gain to the Treasury, by the fund- 
ing system, is that which I shall press, and hope it will 
have its just influence on the committee. It only presents 
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since making this estimate, I have consulted the tables-of 
life expectations, and the result is as follows: The whole 
number of officers at the end of the war, according to a 
statement from the Bounty Land Office, was two. thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-six. Deducting the foreign 
officers, fifty-six in number, leaves two thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty, who were supposed to be of the average 
age of thirty-five ; and, of the two thousand four hundred 
and eighty officers, there are now living the number of 
three hundred and forty-five, according to the average of, 
all the tables in Price on Annuities, shewing the proba- 
bility of the duration of lives. This is reducing it to a suf- 
ficient certainty for our present purpose ; and this num- 
ber, out of a million of dollars, would demand for each 
captain two thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. I 
will merely remark here, that the foreign officers received 
their pay in specie. It will not, I hope, be contended, 
that the granting of thissum can be considered as a-dan- 
gerous example, when it is founded in justice, and the 
best feelings of humanity It has no precedent hereto- 
fore, and it can form none for the future. The financial 


| embarrassments of the country, we all know, caused a ge- 


neral distress. Every one who held paper money might 
say, that the Government had failed to pay according to 
its contract: but the officers had to bear their proportion, 
and even more, of this general distress. Their domestic 
concerns were carried on through agents or female super- 
intendence, in the same species of currency with their 
neighbors, and subjected to the same losses. and. misfor- 
tunes. Soon after the commencement of the war, and 
when the depreciation of paper money bad been experi- 
enced, individuals in the immediate transaction of their 
own business, could make some calculations on their war 
contracts; and, if they had to run the risk of a fulfilment 
in specie, they could contract at a higher rate, or be in 
some way secured. Engagements during the war were 
known to be precarious,and many were on their guard. 
But this contract of half pay for life, or the commutation 
contract of five years’ full pay, were engagements which 
were predicated upon peace ; no payment was to be made 
on them till the war was over ; and not the slightest sus- 


a part of the case : it supposes that the officers held their | picion of hazard existed in the imagination of either party. 
certificates at the time of funding, and only asks what the | The ability of the Government, in peace, was not .doubt- 
Treasury has actually gained by the mode of adjustment, ; ed ; and the five years’ full pay was to be in money, which 


_in which the officers had no control or participation. i 


The difference between seven and five years being an 
equivalent, is waived. The total loss of the five years’ 
commutation certificates, by their fall in value, and their 
necessary departure into the hands of moneyed men, is 
»submitted to, and the most distressing, unprecedented 
disappointment in not receiving their money in hand to. 
assist them in their return to their families and to civil life, : 
is forgotten ; and nothing is required but the gain, or even 
a part of the gain, to the Treasury, from the date of the 
funding law. And will not this be satisfactory, even to! 
the most scrupulous? Willit not enable them to say, 
that, although in their opinion, the claim is not of that 
strict and legal character as to vest a right in the heirs who 
may be presumed capable of maintaining themselves, still 
it carries with it an irresistible influence over the case of. 
the aged, necessitous, and infirm? The strictest econo- | 
mists may justly ask themselves, how can we see the pro-| 


. fits ofa bargain, consummated as this was, remaining in 


{he Treasury, while the remnant of the aged officers. of 
the Revolution stand in imminent need of them? The re- 
‘flections which animate all our bosoms on this occasion 
‘will not lead us astray ; they plainly mark our way toa 
8 aid just conclusion. 

À possible, MF. Chairman, at the present time, to 
ascertain the exact number of the officers of the Revolu- 
tionary army; the number has been supposed, by those 
best capable ‘of. judging, to be aböut 300: “A. million of 
dollars would give to 300-officers, 3,383 dollars each. But, 


meant specie, or in securities equal to specie. This was 
the second obligation entered into by the Government, 
and which was not to be performed until all the troubles 
of the war were over. 

I will not occupy the time of the committee by enume- 
rating the events of the war. The faithful page of his- 
tory has laid them before the world. It will be sufficient 
now merely to say that the war was Revolutionary, and 
that the officers would have been treated as rebels found 
under arms, if the King had prevailed. The forces to be- 
opposed were powerful, cons:sting of numerous fleets ; 
of well appointed British armies, commanded by their most 
experienced officers; of hosts of savages; of forage 
mercenaries and disaffected citizens—forces not only su- 
perior in numbers, but for a while greatly superior iù mi- 
litary discipline. The risk on our part was truly alarme 
ing. And the promised reward of the officers was con- 
tingent, depending on the successful termination of the 
war. I have passed over the numerous interesting events 
of the war; and there is but one period which I huve any 
desire, at this time, of bringing to the recollection of the 
committee. After the preliminary articles of peace were 
signed and the war was supposed to be over, the army te- 
mained unpaid; their accounts were -unsettled ; remon- 
strance after remonstrance had been sent to Congress by 
the officers, and nothing satisfactory had been done. 
Many of the officers, in consequence of their absence 
from home, and the genersl. depreciation of the currency 
of the country, had suffered or totally lost their private es- 
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“gates i they could obtai fu 


their pay, foma military to` 
bits of.war had disqualified them. 
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‘ther aid from their friends ; 1 
sand they were, onthe éve of being transferred, without | dence in the justice of Congress, and were convinced 
i 2 civil life, for which the ha- | that the army would not be disbanded untiltheir accounts 
‘This ‘critical crisis pro- | should be liquidated, and the balance ascertained, ‘and 


They also vésolved that the army had unshaken confi: 


duced one of the most trying: scenes of patriotism that the | adequate funds established for the payment; and in this 


) swoild has ever witnessed. “A meeting of the general and | arrangement the officers expect that the: half-pay, o 
field-officers was requested: atthe public buildings, on a | commutation of it, should be efficiently comprehended: 


eerti dav, and anonymous letters were written to the | These were the sentiments of the officers when they had 
officers of the army, with as. much ability and address as | been upwards of two years without any pay, and stripped 
tié speech of Mark Anthony, in the play, over the body | of every thing but their magnanimous feelings. The 
vof Czsar. With the indulgence of the: committee, I will | Commander-in-Chief then addressed a letter to Congress, 
-fead a part of thé first letter. “After painting, in,the mas- | enclosing all these proceedings. A part of this letier I 
~., tetly style of the writer, what he conceived tobe the treat- | wish to call the attention of the committee to, and then F 


ment of the army, and that fii 
Wits, he proceeded”. : 


ith and temper had their li- | shall trouble them afew minutes longer. 


“That the adoption of the resolution granting half pay 


“Tf this, then, be your treatment, while the swords you | “for life, has been attended with all the happy conse-. 

“ wear tre necessary for the “defence of America, what | “ quences I had foretold, so far as respected the good:of 
“have you to expect from peace, when your voice shall | “the service, let the astonishing contrast. between the 

. sink, and-your ‘strength’ dissipate by division ? when | “state of the army at this instant, and the former period, 
-Sa those very swords, the instruments and companions of | determine. And that the establishment. of funds, and 
“your glory, shall’ be taken from your sides, and nore- | security of the payment of all the just demands ‘of the 
“* maining mark of military distinction left but your wants, | “army, will be the most certain means of preserving the 


* infirmities, and:gcars ? “Can you then consent to be the | “national faith and future tranquillity of this extensive 
“only sufferers by this Revolution, and, retiring from the | + continent, is my decided opinion. -By the preceding . 


“field, grow old in poverty; wretchedness, and contempt ? | “remarks it will rcadily be imagined; that, instead of re- 
-*Can ‘you consent to wade through the vile mire of de-| “tracting and reprehending (from further experience and 
» pendency, and owe thé miserable remnant of that life | “teflection) the mode of compensation so strenuously 


. “you can, go—and carry with you the jests of the tor! 


H 


“to charity, which has hitherto been spent in honor? If! “urged in the enclosures, I am more and more confirm- 


es, {ed in the sentiment, and if in the wrong, suffer mt to 


o and the scorn of whigs—the ridicule, and, ‘what is | “please myself with the grateful delusion. For if, be- 


wy 


the pity of the world! Go—starve, and be for- | «sides the simple payment of their wages, a further com: 
! But, if your spirit should revolt at this ; if you | “ pensation is not due to the sufferings and sacrifices of 


“ 

tchave aeilae though to.discover, and spirit to oppose, | ‘the officers, then have I been mistaken indeed. If the 
6 ndy; in whatever garb it may assume, whether it be | ‘whole army have not merited whatever a § rateful Peo- 
* the plain coat of republicanism, or the splendid robe of | « ple can bestow, then have I been beguiled by preju- 


“empty as your entreaties now.” 


| * royalty—if: you havé yet learned. to discriminate be-| ‘dice, and built opinion on the basis of error. ` If this 
| “tween a People and a catise—between mind and prin- | country should notin the event perform evety thing 
o“ ciples—awake ; attend to` your ‘situation, and redress | “ which has been r¢quested in the Tate memorial to: Cone 

“yourselves. If the present moment be lost, every fu- | < gress, then will my belief become vain, and the: ho 
' “ture effort is in vain, and your threats then will be as | that has been excited void of foundation. And. if (as 


“has been suggested for the purpose of inflaming: their. 


‘On Tuesday, the 11th of March, 1783, the Commander- | « passions) the officers of the army ‘are to bè the only 


in-Chicf issued his general orders on the subject of the 


“sufferers by this Revolution ; if, retiring from the field, 


meeting ; and at the same time requested a meeting of | “they are to grow old in poverty, wretchedness, and 
the officers on the next Saturday. And on that day the | contempt : if they are to wade through the vile mir. of. 
officers convened, and General Washington addressed | «dependency, and owe the miserable remnant of that 


them, and commented at large on the manner in which 


‘life to charity, which has hitherto been spent in honor ;* 


the anonymous writer had endeavored to effect discord | «then shall I have Ieerned what ingvatitude is ; then shall 
and separation between the civil and military powers of} ‘*{ have realized a tale which will embitter every moment 
tie country ; and he concluded his admirable address in | «of my future lfe. But I am under no such apprehen- 
these remarkable words: ‘You will give one more dis- | «sions: a country rescued by their arms from impending, 
“tinguished proof of your unexampled patriotism, and ps- | “ruin, will never leave unpaid the debt of gratitude, 


“shall induce a conduct that may tend to sully the repu- 
“tation and glory which they have acquired, at the price | 
“of ‘their blood, and eight yeafs faithful services.’7) 


Vow b--b60 
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| ight, to be influenced on any account ofthe national 
debt, -when the granting or. not granting the sums pro-, 
ly defeated, as already related. No reflection, however, | posed, would neither accelerate nor delay the extinguish- 
ought to be cast. upon the Congress, for the means was | ment of the public debt, for more than sisty or ninety 
not then in théir power ; they had, as far back as August, | days at the utmost ? and.even if it should never be dis- 
1779, reco to the States to grant half-pay for | charged by the present generation, posterity will have 
Ife, but it complied with-—-Congress, at this time, | no reason to complain of the payment of twenty. ot thirty 
d s mds to meet their own pay. As to the | cents apiece for the great political benefits which they 
ns of Congress, the Commander-in-Chief was | will inherit. ae 
ct, and the anonymous writer was in the wrong; but} I submit the question with an entire confidence that, 
pecuniary point of view, owing to the most unhappy | if it should be disposed of in favor of the officers, our de- 
jecurrences, the result of their predictions seems strange- | cision will receive the applause and cheerful approbation 
ly reversed—justice has not been done to the officers, | of our fellow-citizens. For my own part, Lam very wil- 
and this, I think, every candid man, after a full review of | ling to submit it to the present. age and to posterity. to 
all the circumstances, will readily admit. determine, whether it willbe an improvident expendi- 
I will not dwell on the visit of General Lafayette and | ture of money for splendid court purposes, or the, naturad 
his reception in this country. History will record these | and honest effusion of justice for services and sacrifices 
events to our great advantage. Nothing had transpired | more glorious, I will venture to say, than any we. are ac- 
toinfuse such a lively recollection of scenes of the Revo-} quainted with since our knowledge of political institutions. 
lution; they produced a glow of honest feeling, alike | Before I take my seat, I will be indulged ina few words 
suitable to that occasion and to this. And it seems to me | more. In conversation with several, on this subject, 
that it were impossible that the true character of the Peo- | whose feelings were as friendly towards the officers as 
ple, and their spontaneous testimonials of gratitude for} my own, it was feared that the officers, whose lives had 


and it is painful, even at this. day, to know the fact, that 
the most sanguine expectation: of the officers was entire- 


4 
‘ 
J 
4 


services in the war, could have been more sincerely ex- 
hibited. Neither will I detain the committee in giv- 
ing a description of the results of the Revolutionary 
war, although the occasion might justify it—they have 
no parallel in history; they are seen every where, 
and jn every thing belonging to us : in our Termitorial ex- 
tension, in the increase of new State sovereignties, in the 
vapid growth of population and national wealth, and in 
the consequence we hold among other nations ; and if we 
indulge ourselves with a prospective view to the filling 
up of the great outline, we can perceive no boundary to 
the future grandeur and power of the nation, if no fatal 
step in policy should interrupt the natural destiny of the 
country. 

Ihave, Mr. Chairman, but one other subject to men- 


tion, and that relates to such of the army as are not on: 


the pension list, nor included in this bill. ‘This subject was 
not, submitted to our committee, and we could take no 
, Cognizance of it ; still, it unavoidably attracted our atten- 
“gion. 
, they cannot insist on any want of fulfilment of contracts. 
They rely on their country’s gratitude to do something 
for them, and T understand that it will be moved to em- 
brace this case in the present bill. Whether that will be 
7 et or not, this committee will judge. 
“committee, there is a disposition to do whatever 
. @ deemed reasonable in their behalf, and it is imma- 
terial to me by what meaus this end shall be accomplish- 
ed. “There is a recent circumstance in their favor, of a 
striking character—their hopes were elated by the first 
pension law, but soon destroyed by the subsequent acts 
of the Government. If the amount proposed for them 
does not exceed the sum asked for the officers, I shall 


give it my assent. 
~ Mr Chairman: In the conclusion of my introductory 
remarks, I will merely observe, that 1 should be exceed- 
` ingly sorry to witness any serious opposition to the bill 
now before the committee, although I am conscious that 
it d produce a learned and: animated discussion, 
whicli would necessarily kindle into much eloquence. 
. For such a display, I can imagine no theme better adapt- 
-there is none, there can be none, where the head 
rt. could: more “cordially unite—where the com- 
ent and general scene are so full of importance 
where, the- consequences are so prosperous 
uis—and where the memorialists, the aged 
actors, are so nearly departing from this 
s and to eternity, leaving to us to enjoy 
ly ‘toil and valor. ...On.such ai occa- 
Er, Or. Consistent. with feeling. or 


x 


On the part | | 


exhibited a scene of sacrifices and disappointments, would 

again be disappointed, and the generosity of the nation 
| enjoyed by others ; that a high sense of feeling, and a re- 
| luctance to take the oath prescribed by law, had prevent- 
ed many from placing themselves on the pension list—not- 
withstanding their insolvency—and that their creditors 
would reap the benefit of the law. In conformity to these 
suggestions, I have proposed a section to prevent any 
consequences of the kind, which makes. the certificates 
to be issued by this act not liable to the process of credi- 
tors while they remain in the hands of the original hold- 
ers. [Here Mr. H. read the section.] Under this pro- 
bee each officer, being acquainted with his own cir. 


as his necessities may call for, and take certificates for the 
remainder. This will give him a complete control over 
| the fund for the purposes of his own personal engagement. 


Revolution to the magnanimity and honesty of that coun» 
itry to whose political existence they so mainly. contri- 
buted. 

Mr. HEMPHILL concluded by moving to fill the blank 
| for the appropriation with the words ‘one million. of dol- 


ars. fs 
A debate now commenced, which .continued. till four 
o'clock, in which Messrs. ALSTON, MITCHELL, of 
Tennessee, and McCOY, opposed, and Messrs. SMITH, 
ANDERSON, REED, ESTILL, DWIGHT, BUCHAN. 
AN, and HU MPHREY, advocated the bill. 
The following 
port of the bill: 
Mr. Cuatrman : Before the sense of the Committee 
is taken upon this bill, I must be indulged with a. very 
brief exposition of the reasons which have induced me 
ito give it my support. The right of the claimants to its 


are the remarks of Mr. SMITH, in sup- 


cumstances, can transfer such parts, from time to time, : 


With these observations, I finally leave the claimed pres: 


> : unay. | tensions of the continental officers of the army of.the . 
Their case is distinguishable from the officers, as ; 


benefits, is founded upon a solemn contract, solemnly. and. 


deliberately entered into, between the officers of the Re- 
volutionary army and their Government. . The evidence 
of this contract (rendered peculiarly obligatory by the 
| urgency of the occasion which produced it) is to be found 
jina resolve adopted by Congress in the:month of Octo- 
i ber, 1780, granting to the officers of the army. who should 
jeontinue in service to the close of the war, half-pay. for 
ee This resolve constitutes the basis of. the obligation 
of the Government to grant, and of the right of the officer 
to receive, the stipulated compensation... That we may, 
Mr. Chairman, form a juster conception of the solemnity 
of this contract, and the rights and obligations of the par- 
ties toit, it-may not be improper, perhaps, te advert, for 


: 
3 


B: 


i single’ moment, 3 iee ircumstanées which preceded 
aid led to the” adoption of the tesolve just indicated. 


nected with “our successful resistance to British tyranny 
atid oppression, ‘is a fact of universal notoriety. It forms 

; à prominėnt feature in that ever memorable struggle, and 
. imparts additional lustre to its happy termination. Were 
itnecessaty to fùrnish-evidence of the fact; T could ap- 
péal to the recorded history of that eventful conflict, and 
“tothe few surviving witnesses who yet Inger among us, 
» exhibiting, in their: persons, the mournful evidences of 
departed strength, but whose memories still retain the 
| strongest: recollection of the deeply interesting events of 
-a period infinitely the most important in the annals of the 
; world. In their personal sufferings and privations, you 
t would find abundant proof of the very limited means of 
| the Government. “Jt 1s true, their wants were but few, 
but, few as they were, they could not command the scan- 
- ty means necessary to supply them. What were the con- 
sequences of this. state of things ? Resignations were fre- 
i gient, the publi service abandoned, and a ‘dissolution of 
“the'army seriously apprehended. The crisis was truly 
- darming. The: evil, big with danger to the best and 
brightest hopes of the: patriot, demanded an immediate 
and efficient remedy. ‘The Father of his Country, al- 
» Ways cool ‘and: collected in the midst of difficulties, ‘and 
equal to every-trial, correctly appreciating the magnitude 
(of thé evil, and the fearful result it portended, suggested 
} the proper corrective. He recommended to Congress 
| the adoption of thé very measure which is the foundation 
| ofthe present claim.’ ‘In obedience to this recommenda- 
| tion, which alike. comports with the dictates of justice 
l and expediency, Congress, in the month of October, 1780, 
, sesolved,’“ that such: officers as should continue in the 
nilitary service of the country to the close of the war, 
“Should be entitled to half-pay for life.” "This provision 
wis tendered to, and ‘accepted by; ‘the officers, individu- 
ally, and thus was a contract, solemnly, délibcrately, and 
voluntarily entered into, between them and their Govern: 
nt. The Government promised a compensation which 
would render the veteran in its service comfortable in 
the winter of old age, and, in consideration of this prom- 
(Xehe pledged the best services of his best days to the 
“end of the contest. What engagement more ob! 
_ What contract could 
stronger ‘obligation ! 


In my humble judgment, none. 
The services of the oficer were indispensable in the vin- 
dication and maintenance of our just rights ; his skill and 
experience necessary in conducting the war to a safe and 
_ honorable termination—the establishment of National In- 
dependence.’ Gn the part of the officer, the promised 
reward cheered his hopes, and animated his exertions. 
He looked with confidence to it, as the means which 
would protect him from penury and want, when time had 
Wasted his strength, and disqualified him from engaging į 
inthe busy scenés and active pursuits of life. I repeat 
Jaf therefore, that ‘no ‘contract is more solemn, whether 
We regard the circumstances under which it was made, 
ot the objects intended to be accomplished. Let us then 
~Dhiefly inquire into the manner in which this contract has 
been performed by the respective parties to it. By the 
officer, how has it been performed? Foregoing all the 
Comforts of his fireside, and the endearments of domestic 
Ae, he hás executed it to the very letter—he has execut- 
edit in toil and in suffering ; many a well fought battle, 
_ Slccessive days, which ever found him at his post in the 
midst of danger, and sleepless nights, bear witness to the 
act. His blood furnished honorable and impressive tes- 
@ timony of faithful service. Indeed, every leaf of our Re- 
 Yolutionary history discloses’ some splendid instance of 
Bs devotion to the great cause of Liberty. In a word, 
_ NS services were not grudgingly contributed, but zeal- 
. aly and honestly rendered, not for a month or year, but 
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| 


The pecuniary embarrassment of the Government, con- | 


igatory ! | it be said, that a contract, 
create a clearer right, or impose a !in any other mode? 


i Permit me now to ask, whe- 
ther the Government has performed its part of the con- 
tract ? Has the original stipulation been carried into’ 
ecution, according to its true intent and meaning ?. 
the pledged faith of the Nation been redeemed ? How. 
can these questions be answered, without involving the 
Government and Nation in a charge of the grossest injust- 
ice? Satisfaction, Sir, has been too long delayed. Years 
have gone by, and most of our Revolutionary heroes baye 
descended to the tomb : and yet the contract remains to 
be executed on the part of the Government. Can we 
shield ourselves against the demand, under the plea of 
the statute of limitations? Itis not, and will not be pre-. 
tended, that we can, and, if we could, who is there will- 
ing to rely upon it ? Not one member of this Committec, 
I am satisfied. Can we ciaim the benefit of -a release ? 
How, and in what manner, have we been released frém 
our obligations? Does the resolve of 1783, substituting 
the five years’ full pay for the half-pay for life, operate a 
discharge of our undertaking? This resolve, at first 
view, certainly looks something like a discharge ; but 4 
little reflectionwill, I think, correct this first impression, 
The election given by it, either to take the five years’ fuli 
pay, or the half-pay for life, was to be made, not by the’ 
officers individually, but by lines and corps. This elec; 
tion by lines, I contend, is a palpable departure from the 
terms of the original contract, and furnishes no bar to the 
claim. Flav it down as an incontrovertible position, that 
the obligation of a contract can only be dissolved by the 
same power which created it. The parties must be the 
same, and in a situation to give, or withhold, their assent, 
as whim, or caprice, or their unbiassed judgments, may. 
direct. This principle is too obvious to nee illustration, 
and will not be denied here or elsewhere, Let, then, this 
universally admitted principle be applied to the present 
question, and, unless I am greatly mistaken, it will ap- 
pear, conclusively, that the right of the surviving officers. 
of the Revolution, to the half-pay for life, is una: ected by 
the acceptance, by cerps, of the five years’ full pay. ‘The. 
original stipulation was with the officers of the army, in- 
dividually. " The provision was tendered, not to ‘lines, 
but to officers, in their individual capacities, and, in that 
way, accepted by them. With what propriety, then, can 
thus formed, can be dissolved 
How can the novel and extraordina- 
ry position be maintained, that A’s rights may and can be 
surrendered by B, C, and D, without his consent or aus 
thority ? The thing is impossible, Sir. It cannot be done; 
Such a doctrine would countenance the grossest injustice, 
and do violence to every man’s common sense. ‘Yet this 
injustice and violence will be done, if it be admitted that 
the acceptance by lines has extinguished the individual 
right of each individual officer of the army, nolens voléns. 
But the Committee will not, Iam sure, lend its. aid in: 
bringing about so startling a result. ee. 
If, then, the acceptance by lines leaves unimpaired the 
rights of the officer under the resolve of 1780, has he lost 
them by his subsequent acceptance of the commutation, 
certificate ? I think he has not: Under what circum 
stances wasit received? Was it a voluntary acceptance? 
Was he at perfect liberty, either to receive or reject it, 
as hissober, unbiassed judgment might suggest ? If seems 
tome, Mr. Chairman, that it was literally forced upon 
him by the peculiar circumstances in which he was plac. 
ed. The war had just terminated. The Government 
and the officer were alike without funds, and the ‘situa- 
tion of both, therefore, exceedingly embarrassing.. To 
what employment could the latter look for the means, 
necessary to supply the immediate and pressing wants:. 
of himselfand family ? His previous habits had disquay:: 


lified him from engaging in any civil pursuit from which... 


he could reasonably promise himself a comfortable sup. > 


port. Every day brought with it new and increasing des mip 


yalue ? 


sity of cutting down the half-pay for life, to the five years’ 
of this neces: 


| fuil pay. This commutation is reluctantly’ forced. upon 
| the officer, against his will, who, equally pressed by his 
pecuniary difficulties, and the wants and sufferings of 


exist, Sir, The mind did not yield its delberate assent | 
to the change, and, consequently, the original contract ! tie nation be tarnished by a refusal. But if, unfortunate- 
remains in full force, and unsatisfied. The position, Mr. | ly, a cold repulse is to be given to this last, solemn ap- 
Chairman, that the consent of the parties, to any-modifi- | peal, to the best and finest feelings of the human heart— 


i 


cation of their mutual stipulations, must be as full and as 


free as that which created those stipulations, is so per- | 


fectly self-evident, that I will not consume a single mo- 
ment in endeavoring to enforce it. The proposition is 
<- submitted to the common sense of every member of the 
Committec, and to it, there can be but one response giv- 
en... Shall we, then, take advantage of the necessitics of 
the officer, and strip him of his unquestionable rights? 


ty support. ; 
Mr. ANDERSON followed Mr.. SMITH, and addressed 
the Committee in the following terms : 


if the memorialists are to be turned from our doors with | 
the cruel declaration, you have. no claims, either upon ; 
the justice or gratitude of your country—ina word, if this, 
| bill should be rejected, I shall at least have the.consola- | 
tion of reflecting that I have given it my feeble, but hear- .. 


X 
È 


"We cannot, I think, be prepared to do so. ‘The moral 
feeling of the House forbids it. Justice forbids it. Yes, 
Sir, that justice which would not be denied to the mean- 
est member of society, will not, cannot, be withheld trom ; 
the maa who stood by his country In its hour of severest 
tral. 

But, suppose I am wrong in this view of the subject, 
cand that the officer was as free as the air he breathed ; 
th.t his consent was obtained with perfect fiirness ; that 
he voluntarily gave up a keger fora smaller compensa. į 
tion; and that neither the embarrassments of the Govern- 
ment, or own, imposed any sort of nt upon him; | 
still, F contend, there isan honorary obligation, which, as į 
a ineiiber of tis House, Tcannot hestate to discharge. | 
‘The commutation was payable in specie, or its equivalent 


Mr. Cuamaan: It isnot my intention, in rising, to de- 
lay the Committee by an attempt ata set speech. But, ` 
sensible cf the importance of the subject now under. | 
consideration, I should not fecl satisfied with myself by . 
merely giving a silent vote. : 

Tam well aware of the importance of time to the Come 
mittee, at this late day of the session, and of their impa- = 
tience, and shall content myself with a very few. observa- `} 
tions on the bill now before us, trusting it will find advo- 
cates on this Moor, not only disposed, but.far more able 
it would 
be 2 aseless waste of words, and what now-is much more 
important, of time, to go through a recitation of the sae 
crifices, sufferings, and gallant services. ofthese worthy ` 
y RUO hone petitioners ; they, in fact, constitute the history of our Re- 
‘the close ‘of the Revolution, not one dollar, in bard i volution, and have become familiar. to us all, even from 
money, did ‘the officer receive in payment of this com- | our cradles. Nor will I detain'the Committee by any at- 
mutation, hor was the promised equivalent provided—but | gument, to show the relative rights and obligations that 
a certificate, for the ‘five years’ full pay, was placed in i attached to. the claimants, and were imposed on the Gor- 
his hands, which was subsequently funded—the interest | vernment, by the resolves of: 1780 and ’85. All: these 
nt three per centum, and one-third of the principal defer- | rights, and the obligations, moral and legal, resulting from: 
red for ten years, without interest. This operation was į these resolves, were ably, and with great accuracy -of de- 
- certainly very favorable to the pecuniary interests of the | tail, laid before us by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Government, but a direct and palpable violation of the | Chaimman:of the Select Committee. Ss 

rights ofthe holder. By it, individual losses were sus-| We all admit their services; we admit-they. nobly eari- | 

tained, and a saving to the public Treasury, of a large | ed the promised reward; and, Sir, we are compelled to 

amount, effected. Task, can it be right longer to retain | admit, too, that this reward has been to them, thus: far, a 
_ the profits thus acquired? J think not, Sir, and T am re- i reward of promises only—mere empty, unredeemed pros , 

„ally unable to imagine how a serious difference of opinion | miscs, and nothing else, aA i : 
san well be entertained on this subject.. Let it be re-| These men, or most of them, left the. Army poor— 

i mbered, too; as a fact entitled to much weight.in con- i poor, too, in consequence. of the very services they had 

cling us’ to our, conelusions in this case, that this certi- i so faithf illy rendered their country ; and have continued 4 
Ewas tothe officer most valueless: Compeled, inj comparatively poor to this day. : 

many cascs, hy his want ities, to part with | : x 

got forit about tie Gne-cighth ofits nominal amount. | 


1 


i than myself to do ample justice to its merits. 


; 


And what, sir, is the cause of their continued poverty. 
: l amou cand distress ? Not that they were destitute of talents, © 
finan, respectfully to inquire, | fortitude and temperance: for all: these. they were emi- | 
€s.do_not afford a very strong | nently distinguished. - Neither willit be denied that they = 
it seems. to. me, could not. are, and ever bave been, among the number of our: most | 
om. any. disposition | worthy and industrious citizens... Why, then, -have the 
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Moers a fe oo a pgling with | three or four thousand dollars, to -relieve.. immediate 
eontinyed laboring: je ie nay ha-| wants, and establish themselves in civil pursuits, as you 
verty; while all around them, p themiselvea be- | had promised, and they had every reason to expect, found, 
bits, but of far: ` ae o A obvius: That | to their sorrow and utter confusion, that the whole was 
spo pe peanh Gf want 1 Fh d-that fixes the habits and | scarcely equal to their wants for a single year. ae 
jod of ee re en i bie: while our} Such, in fact, was the operation of this commutation; 
paused business. onus atly and ath t shall k e în ad- į that all the A ever realized ‘for their halfpay for life, 
< wanteare few, to.-accumulatea fun thats! ce p poi praia ies sian fali bay for Geb oh, 
aapea onr SbserTto E er at ae ket All this they bore with scarcely a murmur; they had 
: Sa te ee suc- learned to be Y uset under every sacrifice and privation i 
»aboveall ottiers any, asg Bae aps ee > nt then could do no better; they 
a cig repaint AN aig oe 2 tlie rece and ser silent from me purest mo 
piy A ets jev- |.ti now. t up time in bar of their 
-nolonget had an enemy to meet-—when ney had acher: ; ves, a see a ehall wese i nP ition laces 
E oe nae cea d d their of the Sonaat ? Although we run down our own paper; 
SAR i aE at EPEE pe REET EEE and forced you to part with it for a mere £05 en 
EE he emo r these men would | we took advantage of its depression, and bought it ina 
OEE EREET a ogg sa half. for | an immense discount, and our Treasury holds over two 
ee ee ee ly ni f dollars speculated out of you, in these very 
-fe-wouldhave. rendered. their journey easy, not only | mi ions. o ollars specu! eaout o you, iati SeA 
from the close of the war to-this time, but through the certificates—ye 3 am i 5 AN ia an honesty? ro. 
remainder oftheir days. Let us look, for a moment, to} a single dollar. ill this be treating them h eae arias 
«the process ‘by. which they were divested of mese cages say poting of a 2 arp Laas pare ny E 
ee ee ar as at of ich venerbna and powerful nation, as we daily call our. 
he : neons PT ae P ER you Bout pee ‘nation, ton by the sacrifices, Sere And ra~ 
C 1783: In consid F : se H SE hey have suffered under 
: these annuities, you promised to give them ív e years fall lor of Hiei very ao peas 3 ar SSW hee alae 
poyin money, or aote pact a dha dt s e; ear to their etition, and say, it is an old story + we have 
«to money.. The project was entirely your a a a io mks P a : fact ele you to strict lezel tight? 
| thea ee ee a Might they not justly turn upon us and inquire, Whether, 
i m ae a i : iv i | in the hour of the nation’s want and peril, when they 
< ou Theact itself was arbitrary and coercive, It did not | in the cho a i wan! Corina heme 
oe ee, ee ee 
“menty-and individually to. deci ¢ i > ernment to the letter of the contract with them? Did 
cept or reject. its. provisions, but confined its acceptance į poe fais “to. march. or meet abe -enemy Hetana 
~'todines:and corpe-—thereby placing it in the power of a| they ever refuse Sad ee 
: ominent: i fect, hey were not paid and fed as the Government had p 
. few ptominent.commanders, m effect, to decide for ajt í yo ae General Washington informs us, that, 
< whole line or éorps. Government. well ‘Anew this five mised? It is true, Ge isad to faeet be sac 
va i sideration for | so miserably were they clad, they refused to. ; 
< years’ pay was altogether an inadequate consider heir friends, but never their enemy. ‘And, sir, when the 
the annuities to be relinquished; they knew, too, that | their frien s, bu ne they had songmered pace snd 
“othe officers. were destitute and-their families suffering; | war was ov ives en i ey md aa Nee ie 
; rod k recom- ; — y had the power in. 
and, above all, they and the world knew that the recom won a mam by teir ya oi even then, though imidiodsly 
mendation of their great Commander had the force of law | their own hands—did they, e i ARDE AA of the 
iori d ii i : advised so to do, hold the Government to the lette ) 
~ upon a majority of: every line and- corps in the Army. a ae re ir, go through the history ofthe Re- 
Hence it was. that this golden. bait was held out to these, contract ? _in fine, an. so ‘ ma here the good of 
half-famished. mens it was- to be cash in hand, or such | volution, you will not n an me ae eTe nes 
«stock: as:should be equivalent ; it was to enable them at their country’s service has not out-we g , Ae oo 
once adviditageously to establish themselves in civil pur- every private ees P ES the ante 
oe ee eae ed ae of the Govern men for promises never fulfilled. They 
necessities, and, more than all the rest, it had the a R ve a a% he Government requested, and all 
bation of their. Commander, whose judgment they could | uniformly yielded as t es y onea promies ahd 
not doubt: Still it was a sacrifice; even had it been | they ever yet bave received is unpe rr 
idoi well. k 2 s solves of gratitude ; and all they now kis a 
punctually paid, it, was well known to be. far short of a | sarving reso Dat your: Treasury has made bY. afore 
: fair compensation for the. annuities ; individual election part only of what y h tthéy have lost by your. total 
was, therefore, taken away, and nothing but habitual | unequal bargain ; not w iis y hat your Trei- 
compliance with the requests of their Government, and au to Moraru MERER NE ea The 
the well-known. wishes of their Commander, together sury has actually sake able, ands Tae antic fed is 
with an entire’ unshaken confidence and belief of imme- | country pk T a Roig be not only equitably, 
diate payment, could have induced them to part with a | anxious, tha hese i sit, these certifeates. 
; f e hI C tation certifi | but generously adjusted.: Suppose, sit, ficat 
a a 3 id not been funded, and. the officers now held them,: 
cates are at lust accepted by ines and corps—Govern- son nar peen aeh leds olr aha noke Gor riac ETE 
ment, and not the officers, being judges of. this accept- and f a orse de WMA SRE E A 
ance. -And how, then, did they stand ? Why, Govern-| paid ort em; andy who would say sich balanse ought 
ment had redeemed, or, rather, at a discount of two.se | aman De : nid? S believe not, And yet, as respects the 
venths; had purchased in; these promised annuities, by a} not to be ier ae ceribeatos, inis ie the preise 
new promise—which last- promise was, at all events, to be Gavemmen ae att only of thie balance is all the petition., 
tash forthwith. Seri AEDE Apar r, s five lis Proposes 
The officers then held Government’s notes for two, | ers now = andis Emt “te on Dow ba A 
three, -or nme thousand dollars, respectively, according | to grant. t Pr a Would kase reediced Ia Goren! 
to theirrank, received in the full faith that they were to! what pa eed their contract by. the- honest. payment öf 
be immediately io ne rae oe nace eer erie tis anoles by a full and seasonable redemption: of ier 
were they in reality wor Scarcely as many hundr a pines ted. It bas: been: 
as you had promised them thousands. They poor, and eae iss me omsed EE ia we shall 
their families destitute and dependent, instead of their! said, if we gran pray 
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ed the officers of the late war, I will ask him if they have 
not enjoyed many more? But it is not necessary togo 
into the comparative merits of the officers of the two 


have the widows and heirs of the deceased upon us. This, | 
sir, is not an argument’ against the equity of the claim. 
‘The objection is imaginary; it is a consequence that may 
_ Yop may ‘not result from the passage of the bill; and when | wars. I will merely observe, that, while I value as highly. 
the case shall come before Congress, it will be time | as any one the meritorious soldier of the late war, vastly 
enough to consider ite But even were it certain that-we | higher must I ever value the veteran of the Revolution. 
should be called on by the heirs of the deceased, tosay| This is undoubtedly the last petition we shall ever re- 
nothing of the distinction between personal and heredita- | ceive from these venerable relics-of the Revolution. A 
ry: merit; is. it a sound reason for not doing justice to such | few years more will place them all beyond the reach of 
as have already applied? It is saying we owe one thou- | our bounty, and, for one, I hope and trust their respect- 
sand persons ; four hundred have applied for pay ; if we ful, moderate request, will not be denied, or justice lon- 
pay these, possibly some of the remaining six hundred gerdeferred. Sir, in my humble opinion, it. will be an 
may apply, and we shall be obliged to pay all our honest | everlasting disgrace to this nation to suffer these aged, 
creditors ; therefore, it is just, honest, honorable, and, | war-worn founders of the Républic to go down to their 
above all, it is expedient, to pay none. graves in poverty and distress, petitioning us to grant 

It will be recollected: that the whole Army, including | them, out of an overflowing Treasury, a small pittance, 
officersand men, at the close of the war, amounted to lit- | and we, who sit here by the sacrifices of these very men, 
tle more than thirteen thousand ; and it is to these officers | driving them from the Hall, with their prayer unanswer- 
only that the resolve of 1780 extended. It is not, there- | ed, their wrongs not only unredressed,. but grossly aggra- 
fore, to be supposed, that more than one thousand claim- vated. 
ants under this act, of every description, including sur-| ` I will not, sir, trespass longer on the time of the com- 
vivors, widows, and heirs, could be found to apply ; so | mittee. I trust the bill will find friends able to do it jus- 
that, should all come in, they will hardly take from the tice, and that it will pass. Sure Iam, it willbe as ac- 
Treasury the sum it has gained by the commutation, nor ceptable an act of legislation as you ever sent forth to the 
will it be so greatly impovcrished as gentlemen may ima-| nation—an act worthy a prosperous, just, and grateful 
gine. And whatever debt it might leave us to pay, I i People, and to which, through all future time, they will 
“would sooner incur it than lct this opportunity of evincing | recur with proud satisfaction. 
the nation’s justice and gratitude pass unimproved. | Mr. BUCHANAN spoke as follows : 

In advocating the claim of the officer, I am not unmind- | Mr. Cxarrman: It is with extreme reluctance I rise at 
ful of the private soldier. Most heartily shall I give the | this time to address you. I have made no preparation to 
bill for their relief my support, when it comes before us ; | speak, except that of carefully reading the documents 
and such generous relief as may be consistent with our | which have been laid upon our tables; but a crisis seems 
means, I trust will be extended to the deserving patriots | to have arrived in this debate, when the friends of the bill, 
ofthe Revolutionary Armies. | if ever, must come forward in its support. Ido not 

‘The gentleman from North Carolina says, the bill) consider that the claim of the officers of the Revolution 
now before us has been supported, and must pass, if it] rests upon gratitude alone. It is not an appeal to your 
pass at all, on the score of gratitude alone ; that it is im- generosity only ; but to your justice. You owe them a 
possible to sustain it on any other ground ; and that, on | debt, in the strictest sense of the word ; and of a nature 
this ground, we shall have all the Army contractors and | so meritorious, that, if you shall refuse to pay it, the na- 
former creditors of the Government at our door. Iwill! tion will be disgraced. Formerly, when their claim was 
not differ about names ; call it justice, or gratitude, as | presented to Congress, we had, at least, an apology for 
you please, I care not, provided we come taan honest | rejecting it. The country was not then in a condition to 
and honorable result. But, independent of the well-known | discharge this debt, without inconvenience. But now, 
fact, that Army contractors, in all wars, in all countries, after forty years have elapsed since its creation, with æ 
take good care of themselves, this case can form no pre- |. Treasury overflowing, and a national debt so diminished, 
cedent. that, with ordinary economy, it must, in a very few years, 

To.what other class in this country, except that em- | be discharged, these officers, the relics of that: band 
braced in this bill, was halfpay for life promised? itis; which achieved your independence, again present them- 
not pretended the promise extended to any others, and it | selves before you, and again ask you for justice. They 
is out of this promise, and this alone, that the present i do not ask you to be generous—they do not ask you to 
claim arises. ‘These petitioners bore an ample share of Í be grateful—but they ask you to pay the debt which was 
the burdens of the day, in common with all others, in the | the price of your independence. I term ita debt, Sir; 
total loss of pay and emoluments for seven years’ hard | and it is one founded upon a most solemn contract, with: 
service, in the derangement of domestic concerns, and | which these officers have complied, both in its letter and 
the destruction of their private fortunes; for none ofj in its spirit ; whilst you have violated all its obligations. 
which losses do they make any claim. Let us spend a few moments in tracing the history of 
- But, says the gentleman, pass this bill, and we must thisclaim. It arose out of the distresses of the Continent- 
provide for the officers of the late war, whose claims are | al Army, during the Revolutionary war; and the utter 
as great. Sir, I was as much in favor of the late war, and | inability of the Government, at that time, to relieve them”: 
as heartily wished all success to our arms, as any one in | What, Sir, was the situation of that army, whenit lay €en- 
this country, and I will not decry the officers of the late | camped at the Valley Forge? They were naked, and 
war. They no doubt faithfully discharged their duty. | hungry, and barefoot. Pestilence and Famine stalked 
Many of them earned imperishable names in the annals of | abroad throughout the camp. The first blaze of patriot. 
the nation, and deservedly have its gratitude. But their | ism which had animated the country, and furnished the 
sacrifices, their hardships, and their services, fallfar, very | army with its officers, had begun to die away. These 
far, ‘short of those of the officers of the Revolution. They | officers perceived that the contest would be long, and 
were well. paid and well fed. . They had full camp equi- | bloody, and doubtful. They had felt, by sad experience, 
page, and every convenience that a Government able and | that the depreciated pay which they received, so far from 
willing could furnish. The war, too, was short. The | enabling them to impart assistance to their wives and chil- 
reverse of all this was the lot of the officers of the Revo- | dren, or hoard up any thing for faturity, was not sufficient 
lutionary Army.. ` ; to supply their own absolute and immediate wants: Pla- 

Again, says the gentleman, the Revolutionary officers | ced in this situation, they were daily sending in their re- 
Rave enjoyed many lucrative offices. As he has introduc- | signations, and abandoning the cause of their country. 


Jn:this alarming crisis, Washington-earnestly recommend- 
ed to Congress to grant the officers half-pay, to commence 
Vcgfterthe.-close of the contest, as the only remedy for 
these evils; within their. power. The country was not 
i then'able to remunerate the officers for the immense and 
~ unequal sacrifices which they were making in its cause. 
_All that it could then do was to present them a prospect 
‘of happier days to.come, on which hope might rest. With 
“this view, Congress, in May, 1778, adopted a resolution 
allowing the officers, who should continue in service un- 
» . tiltheend of the war, half-pay for seven years. This re- 
solution produced but a partial effect upon the army. The 
-time of its ‘continuance. was to be but short ; and. there 
> -were conditions annexed to it, which, in many cases, 
would have. rendered it entirely inoperative. — 
¢ In August, 1779, Congress again acted upon this sub- 
Jectand resolved, ‘That it be recommended. to the 
“several. States to grant half-pay for life to the officers 
“who. should continue in the service to the end of the 
“war.” This recommendation was disregarded by every 
"State inthe Union, with one exception ; and I feel proud 
that Pennsylvania was that State. She not only granted 
` half-pay for life, ‘to the officers of her own line, but she 
. -fornished them. with ¢lothing and with provisions: Thus, 
when the General’ Government became unable to dis- 
-> veharge:its duty to her: officers and soldiers, she voluntari- 
. dy interposed and relieved their distresses. Gen. Wash- 
-cangton, when urging upon Congress the necessity of 
granting to the officers half- pay for life, pointed to those 
. Of the Pennsylvania line, ás an example of the beneficial 
onsequences. which had resulted from that measure. 
<< Congress at length became convinced of the necessity 
| ofgranting to: the Continental. officers half-pay for life. 
Without-pay and without clothing, they had become dis- 
_ beartened;-and were about abandoning the service. The 
) darkest period of the Revolution had arrived, and there 
_-- was but. onë ray-of hope left, to penetrate the impending 
. gloom which hung over the arniy. The officers were wil- 
ling still to endure privations and sufferings, if they could 
obtain.an assurance that they would be remembered by 
their country, after it should be blessed with peace and 
independence. They well knew Congress could not re- 
' Heve their present wants ; all, therefore, they asked, was 
the promise of a future provision. 


‘fed to the officers in the army. of the United States, who 
`“ shall continue in service to the end of the war.” 

Before the adoption of this resolution, so desperate had 
been our condition, that even Washington apprehended a 
dissolution of the army, and had begun to despair of the 
success of our cause. We have his authority for declar- 
ing, that, immediately after its adoption, our prospects 
brightened ; ‘and it: produced the most happy effects. 
The state of the army was instantly changed. The offi- 
-cers became satisfied with their condition, and, under 
their command, the army marched to victory and inde- 
pendence. They faithfully and patriotically performed 
every obligation imposed upon them by the sclemn con- 
tract into which they had. entered with their country. 

_How, Sir, did you perform this contract.on your part? 
No sooner had the dangers of war ceased to threaten our 
existence—no sooner had peace returned to bless our 
shores, than we forgot those benefactors, to whom, under 
Providence, we owed our: independence. . We. then be- 
gan to-discover that it was contrary to the genius of our 
Republican institutions to grant pensions for life. The 
jealousy of the People was roused, and their fears excit- 
ed. They dreaded. the. creation of a privileged order. 
Ido not mean to censure them for this feéling of ill di- 
rected jealousy, because jealousy is the natural guardian 
of liberty oe a = ; i 

In this emergence, how. did- the Continental. officers. 
act? In such a manne as no othér officers of a victorious 


IN CONGRESS. 


army had ever acted before. 


| who. think ‘themselves entitied..te: the bounty 


if 


Forthe pose. of allaying 
the apprehensions of their fellow citizens: and coophine 
with the wishes of Congress, they consented to -aecept 
five years’ full pay, in commutation for their half-pay for 
life. This commutation was to be paid in money,. oF ge~ 
curities were to be given on interest at six per cent; as 
Congress should find most convenient, agy 

Did the Government ever perform this their second sti: 
pulation to the officers? 1 answer,.no. The gentleman 
from Tennessec (Mr. Mrrcuurr) was entirely mistaken in 
the history of the times, when he asserted that the com- 
mutation certificates of the officers enabled them to pur- 
chase farms, or commence trade, upon leaving the army. 
Congress had not any funds to pledge for their redemp-~ 
tion. They made requisitions upon the States, which: 
shared the same fate with many others, and were entirely 
disregarded. The faith and the honor of the country, 
whilst they were intrusted to thirteen independent and 
jealous State sovereignties, were almost always forfeited. 
We then had a General Government which had: not the 
power of enforcing its own edicts. The consequence 
was, that, when the officers received-their certificates, 


they were not worth. more than about one-fifth of their . 
nominal value, and they very soon fell to one-eighth: of : 


that amount. . te 
Let gentlemen for a moment realise what must then 

have been the situation and the feelings of these officers. 

They had spent their best days in the service of their’ 


country... They had endured hardships and privations- 


without an example in history. Destitute of every thing 
but patriotism, they had lived for years upon the mere 
promise of Congress. At the call of their country, they 
had relinquished half-pay for life, and accepted a new 
promise of five years’ full pay. When they confidently 
expected to receive this recompense, it vanished. from 
their grasp. Instead of money, or sectirities equal to. Mos 
ney, which would have enabled them to embark with ad. 


vantage in civil employments, they obtained certificates, . 


which necessity compelled most of them to sell,:at.t 
tate of eight for one. The Government proved faithless, 
but they had, what we have not, the plea of necessity, ta 
justify their conduct. LE aes 


In 1790, the provision which: was made by law. for the - 


each of them received three certificates; the first,.for 
two-thirds of the original amount, bearing an interest im- 
mediately of six per cent. ; the second for the remainin 


third, but without interest for ten years ; and the third for . 


Congress at length, in | payment of the public debt, embraced. these commuta=. ' 
October, 1780, resolved ‘that half-pay for life be grant- | tion certificates. They were funded, and the ownerof ` 


the interest which had accumulated, bearing’ an interest . 


of only three per cent. a 
Whatdoes this bill propose ? Not to indemnify, the:of- 
ficers of the Revolution for the loss which they. sustained: 
in consequence of the inability of the Goyernment, atthe 
close of the war, to comply with its solemn contract. Not, 
after the lapse of more than forty years,.to.placé them. in 
the situation in which they would have been placed had 
the Government been able to .do.them justice, It :pros. 
poses to allow them even less than.the difference between. 
what the owners of the commutation certificates- received: 
under the funding system, and what these certificates, 
when funded, were worth upon their facé. My. colleague: 
(Mr. Hempurin) has clearly shown, by, a fair.calculation, 
that the allowance. will fall considerably short of. this. dif-. 
ference. If the question now before the committee were. 


to be decided by the People of the United States, instead * 
of their Representatives, could any man, for a momenty: 


‘doubt what would-be their determination ? 


Thope, said Mr. B. my. friend from Massachusetts (Mir, 


Dwiear) will not urge the amendment he, has prospose 
sudping from past experience, f feat, if it. should prevail, 


the bill will be defeated. -Let other classes. of 
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country, present their claims to this House, and they will 
then be fully and fairly investigated. The surviving offi- 
cers of the Revolution have already pursued this course. 
Their case has been thoroughly examined by a commit- 
tee, who have. reported in its favor ; and all the informa- 
tion necessary to-enable us to decide correctly, is now in 
our possession. L trust, therefore, their claim will be 
permitted:to rest upon its own foundation. They are 
now old, and, for the most part, in poverty ; it is necessa- 
ry, therefore, if we act at all, that we should act speedily, 
-and do them justice without delay. In my opinion, they 
have a better claim to receive what this bill contem- 
plates giving them, than any of us have to our eight dol- 
lars per day. 

In this case, gentlemen need apprehend no danger from 
the precedent. We shall never have another Revolution- 
sary war for independence. “We have no reason to appre- 
hend we shall ever again be unable to pay our just debts. 
Even if that should again be our unfortunate conditions 
we shall never have another army so patient and so devot- 
ed as to sacrifice every selfish consideration for the glory, 

_ the happiness, and the independence, of their country. 

J shall vote against the proposed amendment, because 
J will do no act which may have a tendency to defeat this 
dill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY said, the subject under consideration, 
i£ not the most important, is certainly as interesting as any 
upon which we bave been, or shall be, required to deli- 
berate during the present session. Itis, inal! probability, 
the last demand that will be made upon the justice of this 
Government, and to gentlemen who are not disposed to 
regard the application in that ight, I may say, it is the 
fast appeal that will be made to its magnanimity and Jiber- 
ality, by a class of men endeared to us by some of our fond- 
est and proudest recollections. 

Regarding this claim as entitled to the most attentive 
sonsideration, 1 have examined with care the memorial of 
the applicants, the testimony upon which it rests, and the 
able report of the committee to whom it was reterred. In 
doing.so, I have endeavored to divest my mind of all fecl- 
ings of sympathy that would mislead my judgment : be- 
cause Lam free to confess, that, if this was a case in which 
i felt at liberty to act under the impulse of feeling, and I 
- had the power to do so, I would throw open the doors of 

the Treasury, and tell them to enter and remuncrate them- 
selves. © But, sir, 1 am sensible that, as tne Representa- 
tives of the People, we are not at liberty to indulge our 
private sympathies; that, as the guardians of the Public 
‘{reasury, we have but a cold and heartless duty to per- 
form. -Under a full sense of this duty, and with a consci- 
entious regard to my obligations to the Government, I 
have examined and reflected upon. the circumstances of 
this case, and my mind has been irresistibly drawn to the 
conclusion, that the claim of the memorialists is founded 
. in justice and equity ; that, instead of appearing as hum- 
ple petitioners for the public bounty, they stand in the 
proud relation of public creditors. ‘They ask no extraor- 
dinary reward for their services. Their demand rests upon 
the contracts of the Government, which remain unp 
formed, and its pledges, which are still unredeemed. The 
evidence on which they rely is to be found in the records 


cr- 


"of Congress, and on the page of history. 


©The memorialists ask for the equitable performance of 
A contract. “The first proper subject of inquiry, then, 
willbe, whether such a contract ever existed. And, if it 
aid whether the engagements of the respective parties, 
or eitlier,; have been performed—if the contract was fairly 
madé—if the terms were: fulfilled on the part of the me- 
morialists,-and not by the-Government, in strict accord- 
ance with its letter and-spirit.. "This being the only mode 
of redvess:within:the reach ofthe injured party, as the 
Represéntativésof the People, ‘on whom. the duty rests, 
aud clothed with the power of dispensing justice, we are 


Revolutionary Officers. 
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ligation not to withhold it. 1 


| under the strongest moral ob pt to 
rief examination of the facts 


will now proceed toa very b 
of the case. f : 
Was there a contract between the Government and the 
memotialists ; and what were itsterms? It is unnecesaary 
to do more than merely advert to the condition of the 
country and Army, at the eventful period of 1778. The 
spirit of enthusiasm which had animated the officers and 
soldiers of the Army ; which had induced them, regard- 
less of personal consequences, to abandon their private 
pursuits, and their domestic comforts, and, atthe imminent 
risk of life, and of every thing dear to them, to engage 
in a desperate conflict, had begun to abate ; and, sir, it is 
neither a matter of surprise nor of censure, that it was so. 
| They had sustained nearly three years of civil war, 
marked by every species of horror and outrage. They 
had fearlessly obeyed every requisition of the Govern- 
ment, whether it required them to act amidst the ‘frozen 
regions of the North, or on the burning sands of the South, 
They had endured nakedness and famine, and opposed 
themselves to danger and death, in all their terrible varies 
ties. Their services and sufferings are matters of history, 
and familiar to us all. To have expected more from them, 
or a longer endurance of the extraordinary and peculiar 
calamities under which they labored, without the future 
prospect of indemnity or reward, would have been attri- 
buting to them powers and virtues with which mortal 
man has not been endowed. : 
It is almost needless to say, that the opinions of General 
Washington, on this subject, are entitled to implict ʻe- 
gard ; and [beg Icave to read, as an item of testimony, 3 
single sentence from his letter to a committee of Congress, 


in which he represents the condition of the Army. ‘Itis 
dated 29th January, 1778. He says, ‘it is not, indeed, 


« consistent with reason er justice to expect, that one set 
‘s of men should make a sacrifice of property, domestic 
“ease, and happiness, encounter the rigors of the fieid, the 
« perils and vicissitudes of war, to obtain those blessings 
e which every citizen will enjoy in common with them, 
c withoutsome adequate compensation. It must also be a 
s‘ comfortles reflection to any man, that, after he may 
“s have contr. buted to secure the rights of his country, at 
“the risk of his Efe and the ruin of his fortune, there 
“ would be no provision made to prevent himself and fa- 
c pily from sinking into indigence and wretchedness.” 

{nu tho same communication, he expressed his appre- 
hensions that, unless something was done to “f reanimate 
their languishing zeal,” the tote] dissolution of the Army 
would be the consequence. And he warmly recommend- 
cd a half pay or pension establishment, as a desirable and 
salutary measure. What then was the condition of the 
parties? The officers had rendered vast and unrequited 
services to the country. In the lenguage of the Com- 
manderin-Chief, “an entire disinclination” to the service, 
inits then shape; had taken place. Frequent resigna- 
tions, and more frequent applications for permission to 
resign, were daily happening, and fron: ofRevrs of the 
rest merit. ‘They were under no legal or moral obli- 
n to continue. They could have quit the Army, not 
only without dishonor, but entitled to the gratitude of the 
country. A laxness of discipline among the soldiers, ow- 
ing to the depressed spirits of the officers, and the gene- 
ral distress of the Army, was rapidly prevailing. Had the 
officers then abandoned the service, their places, if sup- 
plied at all, must bave been filled by men without mili- . 
tary skill or experience, who would have been, alike, the 
subjects of contempt to the enemy and to the troops over 
whom they were placed in command. In such a state of 
affairs, it requires no spirit of prophecy to predict a total 
destruction to the cause. 

At this important crisis, Congress, with the view of re- 
taining the officers in the service, and asah inducement 
for them to continic, resolved, *¢ that officers who shoud 
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“continue. in service to the end of the war should have 
t half pay ‘for seven years from. the establishment: of 
s peace.” -In 1779, by.a resolution, they recommended 
tothe several States to grant to the officers of the respect- 
ive-lines, who should continue in service to the end of 
the war, half pay for life.. The State of Pennsylvania was 
the only one which made such a grant, and whether it 
was in pursuance of the requisition of Congress or not, I 
am unable to say. It was, however, totally neglected on 
the part of all the other States In 1780,atthe most gloomy 
period of war, Congress, in pursuance of the same system 
of justice and sound policy, resolved, * that half pay. for 
s Fife he granted to the officersin the Army of the United 
“States, who shall continue in service to the end of the 
war? . 4 

‘Her, sir, I date the first contract, on which the present 
“claim is founded ; and that this resolution constituted an 

express contract, binding on the Government, and forthe 
strict performance of which the public faith was pledged 
by its delegated agents, cannot be, and, indeed, is not de- 
nied. The contract was contingent on the part of the 
officers. The event was. uncertain, and the chance of 
success almost. desperate. The Government was depen- 
dent onthe very men whose services they were. enlisting, 
for. the. means of fulfilling its engagements with them 

What, sir, did the Government contract to do? In case 
the war was prosecuted to a successful termination, that 
such officers as remained in the Army until the object 
was accomplished, and on whose patriotism, valor, and 
skill, the event depended, should receive, for the remain- 
der of their lives, half the month! y pay to which they were 
then entitled by their rank in the Army ; and that, to se- 
cure the prompt and efficient discharge of the obligation, 
all the resources of the Government would be put in im- 
mediate requisition. 

Such would have been the legal and moral obligations 
` of this contract, operating upon the transactions of indi- 
viduals in the most ordinary concerns of business. What 
then, sir, was its force when the consideration existing be- 
tween the parties was, security to life, redemption from 
slavery, the independence ofa nation! ‘The members of 
the Congress who passed this resolution were then deli- 
berating with halters around their necks. The officers of 
the Army were fighting in the character of rebels, and ex- 
posed to the unsparing vengeance of the infuriated minions 
ofa tyrant. 

We will now inquire, sir, 
formed on the part of the G 
1782, the preliminary articles of peace were signed. Hos- 
filitics soon. afterwards ceased. ‘The independence of 
the colonies was acknowledged. The chain that bound 
them. to the British throne was parted forever; and the 
United States took the rank of a sovereign nation. The 
engagement on the part of the officers. was performed. 
Their duties consummated. No considerations of expe- 
diency or policy could then justify the Government in a 
failure on its part, or sanction an evasion of the obligation. 
Task gentlemen to'test the principle in this case by the 
sense of honor and probity, by which, as honest men, they | 
are governed in-their own transactions. The fundamen: 

al principles of justice are universal ; and though Govern- 

ments have the-power, they have not the moral right to 
disregard them. But we will pursue the history of the 
transaction to its termination. At the conclusion of the 
wat, Congress, for reasons known to us all, was unable to 
provide funds for the payment of the arrears due to the. 
Army; or for securing to the officers the stipend promised 
by their resolution of the year 1780.. À new engagement- 
was then tendered to the officers in lict:- of the provisions 
of that resolution. And here, sir, Lbeg leave to correct 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia, who. says.this en- 
gagement was entered into at the solicitation of the: ofi- 
ers. T believe, gir, “on recurring te the history ofthe 
Vor. T.16} AIEE Foes 


how this contract was per- 
overnment. In November, 
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times, he will find that such i: 
inore probable, sit, as stat 
from Tennessee, (Mr. 
forced upon the consid. 
of the citizens, 
be inconsistent 


the facts. Athink it 
ab 


In March, °1783, 
lowing terms. 
e given to the off» 
bearing an interest of six 
ld be most convenient.to 

“* Congress, to be paid as to other creditors of the United 

tt States, in lieu of half pay for life. Provided, however, 

‘that this commutation be accepted. or refused by lines 

“ and corps, and not by officers individually ; and that 

‘such acceptance or refusal should be signified by the 

“* Commander.in-Chief to Congress, from the lines under 

* his immediate command, in two months.” 

To this offer the officers of the Army acceded ; certain 
certificates, on which I shall hereafter remark, were 'sub- 
sequently issued and accepted by them. © This resolution 
was intended by Congress as a substitute for the res 
tion of 1780. . It is now contended that the acceptance of 
the commutation by the officers, operated as ‘a full and 

| complete discharge to the Government from the obliga. 
i tions of the former resolution. To ‘this it may. be answer. 
ed, that there was not a performance on the part.of the 
Government of this néw contract ; and that the fulfilment: 
i of it was in the nature of a condition precedent, to the 
; binding effect of the acceptance by the officers.. By the 
! resolution, Congress agreed to give in money or securities; 
; and such were its terms at the time the commutation was 
| accepted by the officers. I wish it to be borne in mind, 
i that the agreement to the commutation and the subse- , 
i quent acceptance of the certificates were distinct acts, 
į and took place under very different circumstances, Cori- 
; gress, in pursuance of this new engagement, didnot give 
iim money. And it will not be pretended that the certi 
! cates which they afterwards issued even partook 

By securities, we understand some - 


į nature of securities. 
valuable property, some distinct fund set apart and speċi: 
ally appropriated as a guarantee for payment. : The. cer. 
tificates which were issued were merely: evidences ofthe - 
debts which, by the resolution, they had agreed, as -onè 
of the alternatives, to secure; and that they were not secuti- 
ties in fact was proved by their almost total failure, in the’ 
hands of the unfortunate men who were deluded by the 
acceptance ofthem. In agreeing to the commutation, we. 
that the officers understood and be: 


are bound to infer 
lieved they were to receive what they had.:consented, 


H 


+ 


to regard as an equivalent for the valuable: len which 


they had on the public faith, for the. provision of half pay: 
under the resolution of 1780 ; and such were undoubtedly... 
the inducements held out to them by. the Government: 
‘That the certificates which were issued asia compliance > 
with the resolution, were of comparatively trifling values 
and that, in most instances, the officers parted-.with ‘them 
for sams infinitely less than their: nominal amount are. 
matters of public notoriety. It is immaterial. whether the’ 
depreciation was owing: to inability, or. want of due éxer- 
tions on the part ofthe Government to provide such secu~ 
nities for their payment as would keep the certificates at 
their par. value in the market.-- It is sufficient. that it wag. 
not attributable to causes within the control/of those who 
held them ; and ‘whatever: may be thé rule of law-or mo- 
tals:‘that would governar individual ina similar case, it is 


not for the Government; under such peculiar circumstan.. = 


ces, to say that the holders*parted-with them voluntarily," 


and that they might have retained. them until they were css ? 


‘restored to their-nominal value.’ In determining the Tale. 
of equity that ought to govern in such a case, a due cons’: 


the parties. Did the officers agree to accep: the 
tation voluntarily ? : ; a 
“Influenced by the same feelings of patr tism that ori- 
ginally induced them to take up arms.in defence of the 
liberties of the country, when the object was attained, 
they consented to lay them down and disperse. They 
thus abandoned the power which they certainly had, of 
controlling the operations of the Government, and com- 
pelling a redress of their individual grievances—a power 
to the exercise of which they were excited by the most 
powerful.motives—and in refraining from the use of it, 
they gave an evidence of pure and holy devotion to the 
liberty arid happiness of their country, which is without a 
parallel.in. the history of former ages. The Government 
was thus left secure in its power to act as circumstances 
or policy might dictate. The honorable Chairman ofthe 
Committee (Mr. Hemrurnt) has remarked that no censure 
ig. due to the Government in this transaction. 1 confess, 
‘sir, that on a critical examination of the whole affair, my 
mind had almost arrived at a different conclusion. The 
resolution of 1783 would almost seem to have been drawn 
in anticipation of such a state of things. I will not say 
that it was the work of a crafty politician—but I will say, 
that the terms of it were calculated most effectually to 
mislead the judgments of the class of men on whom it 
was intended to operate. ‘The promise was, to pay in 
money or sccurities, at the option of Government. The 
resolution was passed in March ; the agreement to accept 
_the commutation made the Summer following—I repeat, 
sir, the agreement to accept the commutation—the certi- 
ficates were issued the Winter following: It isa matter of 
demonstration, by well ascertained rules of calculation, 
that the amount thus offered, even if paid in its best 
t a Fa fair: equivalent for the right which the 
ers relinquished. 

“What, then, I ask, was their inducement for the ac- 
éeptance ? The hope—the expectation—nay, the assur- 
ance, that they should receive in gross, and in moncy, or 
at all events, in what was equal in value, and convertible 
into money—a sum which their necessities then rendered 
more desirable to them than the certain, though moderate 
annuity secured to them forlife. Suppose, instead of the 
illusory terms in which the resolution was couched, it had 
plainly expressed the intentions of Congress as illustrated 
by the subsequent performance of the cngagement—sup- 
pose they had declared in plain terms, and as the fact was, 
that they were without money, and destitute of the means 
of procurme:it 5 but that, if the officers would relinquish 
their claim to.their annuities, for the payment of which 
the faith of the Government was already pledged, and the 
pledge strengthened by considerations of public grati- 
tude, they should receive certificates for 
five years’ full pay—but that they had not the means of 
offering any security whatever for the payment of the cer- 
tificates, or of giving them any. value, as negotiable stock 
~to suppose that the officers, wich this view of the sub- 
ject, would have: agreed to the commutation, would be to 
infer that: the toils of war had destroyed their intellects. 

And. yet, sir, the naked certificates were ali that the Go- 
vernpent ever did give them in performance of the reso- 
Tútion of 1785. © But there is another view of the subject, 
~ “growing out of the terms of the resolution of 1783. The 

+ resolution provided that the acceptance of the commuia- 
“tion should be. sigiiified by fines and corps, and not by 
ficers-individually... This precluded the idea of consi- 

rate €lection, or the exercise of individual judgment. 
he result may have been produced by aspirit of accom- 
}yeby-an ‘acquiescence in the will ofa majority ; 
é-arts-and: persuasion of men interested in bringing 
yemay suppose a variety of circumstances that 
: : eision; all inconsistent with the deliberate 
oexercise of accalealating judgment. The young and ine 


ommu- 
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eration should be had to the situation and: condition of | experienced, to whom the Jife. annuities were most valua- 


ble, were the most. likely to be misled. -~ ‘The profession 
of armsis, of all others, most effectually calculated to dis- 
qualify men for the civil. pursuits of hfe. A great many 
of the officers, we may. well suppose, were unacquainted 
with business, and especially with the nature of public 
stocks. The inducement held out to them was alluring ; 
under these circumstances they consented—But to what? 
To accept the commutation; to reccive money or secu- 
rities—not certificates. . y 

But it is said that the certificates were afterwards ac 
cepted by the officers voluntarily and individually. if 
their acceptance, under the circumstances, was volunta- 
rily, T know not what constitutes a free exercise of will. 
They were disbanded—single—and at the mercy of the 
Government; they had no alternative ; they had’ no 
means of compelling a compliance with the commutation 
for which they had relinquished their balf-pay pension— 
and this was all that the Government saw fit to offer ; pro- 
bably all that it had the means of offering. Was it, then, 
such an acceptance as precludes them at this time, when 
the pecuniary affairs of the nation are unembarrassed, 
and its Treasury overflowing, from asking equitable re- 
lef? ‘The fraudulent bankrupt may feel satisfied that 
his certificate of discharge forms an intrenchment, within 
which his subsequently acquired wealth is secure. He 
may set his former creditors, and ‘the demands of honor, 
conscience, gratitude, and humanity, at defiance. But, 
in the opinion of the world, he will not be esteemed 
what he is not, in a moral point of view—~any the less a 
knave, because he is exonerated from legal responsibility 
—where the ability exists, the moral obligation to pay a 
debt is never rcleased. There is no reason why a ditrer- 
ent rule should be applied to the transactions ofa Govern- 
ment. Its obligations arc, if possible, stronger and more 
sacred. 

It is not now for the Government to say, that the offi- 
cers were acquainted with its limited powers and means 
under the old Confederation, and therefore were not de» 
ceived. Such as it was, they had been accustomed to 
regard itas the source and centre of political power, and 
they relied upon the justice and gratitude of the nation, 
that they would not be defrauded. The. certificates were 
issued in the Winter of 1784, and no provision was made 
for their redemption until £798 ; and, in the mean time, 
owing to the total absence of all securities, aud the deplo- 
rable want of confidence inthe public engagements, they 
depreciated to a mere nominal value in the hands of the 
holders. View this transaction as we. may-—place it in 
the mest favorable light for the Government--make every 
allowance for its embarrassments and dificulties, and it 
cannot be said that the resolutions of 1780 or 1783, were 
complied with, cither according to the letter or spirit. 
But it is said that the officers parted with the certificates 
voluntarily, and that they might have retained them until 
their value was restored by the Government, . It is true, 
that, in answering to the charge of parting with them vo- 
luntarily, they cannot plead what the law calls a duress. 
They cannot allege that they were torn from them by the 
ruffian hand of violence: But the impulse of necessity is 
as binding upon the will as the hand of physi al force. 
in addition to the commutation for the annuities, simi- 
lar certificates werë aiso issued for the arrears of pay. Th 
avast many instances, the certificates constituted the 
whole wealtlr of the possessor. They preferred the com- 
mutation; because a gross sum, would enable them to dise 
charge their debts; to engage in some of the civil pur- 
suits of life; to provide for the immediate and pressing 

vants of their famihes and those dependent upon theme 
And the same necessity which compelled them, in the 
first instance; to submit to what, in these days, when suek 
operations are better understood; we would call the shave, 
compelled them afterwards to part with the: certificates 
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“for what they would bring. As to the extent of the de- 
,asa tenth of their nominal value, and were never worth 
- ceived, in Heu of their halépay pension for life; under the 


< that one year’s full pay, and, in many instances, mach less; 


; rears of their wages, to say nothing of the disappointment 


„performance. Such, however, is not strictly. the fact. 


~ which the present bill proposes to give as a measure of 


_ any further. remarks on this part of the case, as it has 
“the Committee, (Mr. Hemra.) 


| certain that the officers did not receive the pay or bounty 
. towhich they were entitled under the engagements of 


Lo trol its legitimate resources... Now, sir, whatever might 


“mittee who have reported it, and admonished by the for- 


from any further observations on this subject. Befored 


. soldier who served in the Revolutionary Army. -I believe. 
‘itdue to them, amrl.to the honor of the nation, and I 
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distinct'class of men, who ask for the’ consideration of 
their claim on its specific merits. Tt has been referred to 
a select committee, who have reported, and whose atten- 
tion was confined to this particular case. tis due to the 
memorialists to give the subject a candid and fair exami. 
nation, and I consider it unfair and illiberal to embarrass 
the progress of this bill, by. annexing to it other and dif 
ferent propositions, on which the House are not in pos- 
session of sufficient mformation.to act understandingly. 

TF consider this. case as based on a'special contract, and 
wish to dispose of it as such. The case of the soldiers is 
different, and however meritorious it may be, and how- 
ever much they suffered by the manner in which the Go- 
vernment fulfilled its engagements with them, by paying 
them in depreciated cugrency, their claim was not a sub- 
ject of consideration with the special committee in this 
particular case, and does not come within the principle 
established in their report. There is a bill, reported by 
the Committee on Military Pensions, to which the amend- 
ment suggested by the honorable gentleman may, with 
much propriety, be annexed. I am neither. at liberty 
nor inclined to suggest, that the propositions of the ho- 
norable gentleman are not made in the best possible faith; 
but I submit it to his candor, whether the whole bill 
would receive his support, if his proposed amendment 
were adopted ? and whether there is the least probability 
that it would pass the House? I am inclined to think, 
that, when the proposition comes to be debated among 
our constituents, they, not fully comprehending the mat- 
ter, will regard it as an effort to load the bill until it sinks 
with its own weight; oy, in legislative parlance, to ride it 
down. Ivery well remember, sir, that, when a propo- 
sition was before this House some years ago, to make a 
donation of land to the officers of the late war, and which 
was ably advocated by a distinguished member, who had 
himself “£ done the State some service,” a suggestion was ` 
made that. it would be'right and proper to extend the. 
grant to’ the. officers of the militia... Here was a case i 
which members might be required to hazard the i 
larity ; the bill failed. I should not be surprised ; j 
progress of this bill, an attempt: should be made ‘so to 
amend it, as to embrace within its provision the militia of 
the Revolutionary war. T trust and belicye that- sucli 
things are understood by the good sense of the countrys. 
{am the advocate of this bill from principl». 1 wish it 
to pass, because I think it ought to pass, and I shall not, 
in any event, hesitate to incur all the responsibility that 
conscientious discharge of my duty may require. 

The House adjourned. 


pretiation, the certificates were. at times reduced as low 
-more thara fifth—so that, in point of fact, the officers re- 


sesolution of 1780, that which was at-no time worth more 


and this, in-addition.to the loss they sustained in the ar- 


totheir hopes.and the derangement of their calculations. 
But, sir, we. are told that the Government afterwards re- 
deemed the certificates ; and that, although the officers 
‘suffered:an immense loss in. consequence of the arrange- 
ment,..the Government exonerated itself by. an eventual 


Provision was made for their redemption by the act of 
1790, for fanding the public debt; by the operation of 
which, the certificates were redeemed at an amount much 
less than their specified value—and an actual saving made 
tothe Government, which, if calculated to the present 
‘day; would amount to more than twenty times the sum 


justice or ‘bounty, or whatever gentlemen may please to 
call it, to the suffering officers. But { shall refrain from 


been so.ably disposed of by the honorable Chairman of 


- Upon.a view ofthe whole subject, it is evident and 


the. Government, and that the failure was not attributable 
to any fault or improvidence on their part ; but that it 
was in consequence of the embarrassments of the Go- 
vernment, and its. want.of constitutional power to con- 


be the rule of law that would prevail between individuals 
who stood upon their strict legal rights, under similar 
circumstances, I consider ‘this. Government bound, by 
every principle of equity and good conscience, to remu- 
nerate the memorialists for the losses they have sustain- 
ed in consequence of its measures, The mode of remu- 
‘neration proposed by the bill is not entirely satisfactory 
to me: ` But, sanctioned as it is by the intelligent com- 


-mer votes of the House that the relief which appears to 
me equitable and just, will not be granted, I shall vote 
ìn favor of the present‘appropriation. It is also a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration, whether, if nothing is due 
tothe memorialists in strict right, it isnot due to the ho- 
nor and character of this Government to make some pro- 
vision for their comfortable support in the decline of life. 
They are now the few remaining relics of that band of 
heroes to whose patriotism, valor, and untiring zeal, we 
are indebted for our national existence and our happy in- 
stitutions ; and the records of our pension office inform us 
that many of them are laboring under the complicated 
evils of old age, infirmity, and want. 

. Hat, as T have already occupicd more of the time 
of- the committee than I intended, ¥ shall: refrain 


TUESDAY, Arriz 25, 1826, " 
Mr. WICKLIFFE observed, that, upon last ‘§ 


turd 
he had risen in his place, to submit a resolution; and, 
accordance with that courtesy, which had been C 
by the House, he was about to state, very succinetly 


it, and the course which he designe z 
did not: then -desire the: House to Upon it, ast ere: 
were many ‘members ‘absent... By a: very ‘rigid applica. 
tion of the rules of the House, by the SPEAKER, The was, 
not then: permitted to. explain bis object, but was: de- 
sired to send the resolution to the: Clerk, that: “might 
be read: He did’ so; and, contrary to his: expectation, —. 
upon a question so important; the Spraxer-demanded of -: 


should take 


take my seat, however, I wish to offera very few remarks 
in answer to some of the objections urged against the bill 
by the honorable gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Mrvcn- 
tun.) I perfectly-agree in opinion with that gentleman, | 
that the bill does not go far enough ; that the like ‘pro- 
vision ought to be extended to the widows. and heirs’ of 
the deceased officers; and I would proceed: hand in hand 
with him in extending the bounty of the nation to every 


position? -This precluded explanation, and:the question 


drawn the-resolition, and announced his determination ø: 
-preserit it to-day.’ He would avail himself:of the present « 
occasion, -under “the indulgence “of the House, “to state 
the reasons which influenced him then ‘to: present 


Would be the last membér -ön this. floor whose. voice 
would be- raised against a ‘liberal provision... ‘This bill, 
however, eomes before she Howse- on the memorial of a 


solution, © «3 : SES eee ; 
-Fhe Panama Question had been met, and: 


the reasons which. had influenced: him “then: tos present 
i Hë wai 


the. House tosay; whether they would consider thëpro=. > 


was propounded.-to a thin: House. -He had: then: witho < 
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character ‘ested by the vote upon the amendment, offer- 
‘ed bythe gentleman from Delaware (Mi. McLane.) That 
amendment, after full and elaborate discussion, ‘had been 
‘adopted, bya vote of 99 to 94. : 

The Constitutional power of this House to express its 
opinion, and the expediency of expressing it in reference 
to. the. qiestion under considerat:on, was denied, ‘upon 
the one hand, and asserted upon the other, by the result 
of the vote 1 have just stated. The opinion of this House 
Was expressed in language too strong to be misunder- 
stood, and too powerful to be disregarded. The friends 
of the. measure then moved to lay the resolution and 
amendments upon thetable ; and, before taking the vote, 
the House adjourned. ` : 

On the next morning, by a counter-march upon the right 
wing, eighty-three members, who were for the Mission 
in its unrestricted sense, went over to the enemy’s camp, 
and united with sixty-two who were opposed to the Mis- 
sion, as wholly inexpedient ; and thus, the two extremes, 
uniting for different reasons, produced the result of 143 
votes against the expediency of the Mission, leaving 54 
who were in favor it, restricted as it was by the vote of 
the House, 

The House then took up the bill appropriating the mo- 
ney'to defray the expenses of the Mission, and it passed 
to x third reading, by a vote of 134 to 62. The eighty 
members who had just voted the Mission inexpedient, 
united with the fifty-four who had voted for the resolu- 
tion as amended. ‘The Journals of this House, by this 
shifting and changing of sides, is made to speak a lan- 
guage contrary to the deliberate judgments ofa majority 
of the members, as expressed upon the amendment of 
the gentleman from Delaware, as to the constitutional 
right and power of this House, in reference to our foreign 
relations, and especially in reference to the Panama Mis- 
sion. In future time, when the actors in this transaction 
shall have passed away, this procedure will be appealed 
to as a precedent, and your Journals will show, that a ma- 
jority of Congress, by a solemn vote of 143 to 54, decid- 
‘ed this Mission inexpedient ; and yet, by a vote of 134 to 
62, appropriated the money to mect the expenditures. 
Ilis wish was, to declare the powers of this House, anc 
to preserve them. He wished to destroy all effect which 
this strange amalgamation of votes might have in future 
upon ‘the deliberations of this House. It was not for 
present, but. future time, he wished the opinion of this 
House, as fairly expressed in the vote upon the amend- 
ment, preserved and handed down. He considered the 
preservation of the constitutional power of this House, to 
refuse an appropriation fora mission, which it believed 
inexpedient, more important than the success or failure 
of the particular measure upon which the House had re- 
cently acted. 

The press of business, at this late period of the session, 
the opinions of many gentlemen as to the necessity of the 
resolution, and the manifestation on the part of the organ 
of this House and others, of an unwillingness to consume 
any portion of the time of this session in the discussion of 
the resolution, had induced him to decline presenting the 
resolution to-day, as he had before intended. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
Mr. MERCER submitted the following resolutions : 


1... Resowed, That it is expedient to set apart from į 


the public revenue, a Fund for Internal Improvement ; 
andto devise a system of rules for its impartial and judi- 
fous application to such roads, rail-ways, and canals, as 
may be:deemed, by Congress, within the scope of its con- 
stitutional power. i 
SRi $8 Resolved, That this Fund shall consist of the por- 
tion of the revenue of each year, which shall remain. not 


otherwise appropriated, after providing for the civil, dip-' 


Jomatic, and miscellaneous ; the military and naval expen- 
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Internal Improvement. 
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; denomination, length, actual cost, and 
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seg of the year; the annual sinking fund of ten millions of 
dollars for the extinguishment of the public debt; and af- 
ter deducting from the nett revenue of the current, and 
the unexpended balance of the preceding year, —— dol- 
lars for unforeseen contingencies. 

3. “ Resolved, That, to aid the judgment of Congress, 
in the selection of fit subjects. for internal Improvement, 
and to secnre, in due time, a just regard for all, a system 
be devised for the collection of appropriate information, 
and the application of the Fund, which shall embrace the 
following regulations, together withsuch ‘others as Con- 
gress ‘may hereafter superadd : 

ist. “That the number of the United States’ Engineers 
be augmented, and arranged in two distinct corps, to be 
denominated, respectively, the Corps of Military, and 
the Corps of Civil Engineers : that the latter be subdi- 
vided into two corps, one whereof shall be denominated 
the Corps of Topographical Civil Engineers ; that every 
graduate cadet, on leaving the Military Academy of West 
Point, be allowed the choice, so far as may be compa- 
tible with the public interest, of entering the Corps of 
Military, or of Civil Engineers ; and that the last be re- 
cruited, from time to time, as occasion may offer, by the 
appointment of practical Civil Engineers of established 
reputation. ; 

Qd. «That the Corps of Topographical Civil Engineers 
be employed in exploring and embodying all such infor- 
mation as may serve to ascertain, define, and illustrate, 
the natural surface of the United States, and their suscep- 
tibility of improvement, by artificial roads, rail-ways, and 
canals, of general importance to the Union, from their 
tendency to facilitate the safe and speedy transportation 
of the mail; to promote the extension of the domestic 
and foreign commerce, and to provide for the common 
defence of the United States. 

3d. “That the residue of the Corps of Civil Engineers 

lbe engaged in forming estimates of the probable cost of 
‘every such work, in supervising, under the orders of the 
! Department. of War, the conduct of such works as shall 
| have been begun ; in reporting to the Department their 
; gradual progress, the peculiar difficulties, if any, encoun- 
i tered in their execution ; the manner in which those dif- 
: ficulties may have been scverally overcome ; and the ac- 
‘tual, compared with the estimated cost of each clemente 
‘ary part of every work. That, of all those reports, ab- 
i stracts shall be compiled and transmitted to the Congress 
! of the United States, at or near tife commencement of ev- 
Í ery annual session. These compilations shall be made, 
| under the auspices of the Department of War, by a Board, 
| consisting of not less than three Civil Engineers, who 
| shall subjoin to them a general history of the distribution 
į and operations of the Corps of Civil Engincers, during the 
| preceding year, accompanied by such reflections as may 
serve to detect existing errors in the design or execution 
| óf any work, to suggest suitable correctives thereof, and 
‘to guard against their recurrence. 
4th. “That, along with every enumeration of the po- 
pulation of the United States, there shall be collected, 
under instructions from the Treasury Department, to the 
agents deputed to make the same, the necessary materi- 
als for exhibiting, in tabular form, the distribution of the 
People, according to their occupations, and the produc- 
tiveness, where ascertainable, of these occupations, in the 
several States and ‘Territories; and in their respective 
subdivisions, into incorporated towns, cities, and counties 
or districts. That those tables shall comprehend, espe- 
cially, a description of the artificial roads, rail-ways, and 
canals, already executed, or in progress; within the Unit- 
ed States, and the Territories thercef denoting, of the 
rail-ways, the number of lines of parallel-rails, and. their 
horizontal inclination ; of the canals, their breadth, depth 
of water, and lockage ; and ofall those public works, their 
ennual profit, with 
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‘comprehended in any plan of ‘Internal Improvement, at 
all commensurate with the wants of the Union. ` 

Despairing, as he did at present, of seeing that subjeot 
brought before the House, in time to be finally disposed 
of during the present session of Congress, he, notwith- 
standing, felt it to be his duty to call the attention of the 
House to those outlines of a system on which he had him | 
self long meditated, and which, presented in the shape 
of distinct resolutions, might have the effect of eliciting 
the opinions of much abler minds, and -expediting a fa- 
vorable decision -upon a subject of vital importance, as 
he believed, to the Union, and prosperity of the United 
States. re 

The details embraced by ‘the resolutions, were design- 
ed, and would be found, he hoped, to obviate some of the 
objections which had been hitherto urged, even. by those 
gentlemen who admitted the power of Congress to le~- 
)gislate on this subject, as ‘to the expediency of its ex- 
ercise. They involved, he hoped, no doctrine: which 
would exclude from their support, any. of the advocates, 
for-a system of Internal Improvement, ‘however they 
may differ. among themselves as tothe sources:in, the Con- . 
stitution from which the general -power ‘may be. legiti- 
mat ly deduced. ee 

The resolutions were ordered to lie upon the:table and 
to be printed. f j 

An engrossed bill “to provide for the apprehension and 
delivery of deserters from French ships in the ports of the 
United States,” was read a third time, rassen, and sent to 
the Senate. 


the tonnage, or number, and computed value of the vari-. 
“gus commodities. transported thereon, within the two: 
` yearsnext preceding the period of inquiry ; and that those: 

statistical tables be ‘published, contemporaneously, with. 

“each census, 
oo“ 5th. That, during the first Congress assembled -under 
-any new census, or as soon thereafter.as practicable, the 
fund for Internal Improvement of the ensuing ten vears, 
shall’ be appropriated, by anticipation, te such roads, rail- 
ways, and:-canals, as the wisdom of Congress may deem 
within the pale of its constitutional authority, and worthy 

‘of public aid. l i 

6th: “Thatin those appropriations, a preference, where 

practicable, shall be.given to the execution of every such 
~sworky'by the instrumentality of joint stock companies, 

incorporated by the several States through whose terri- 
tory such work may extend. 
“ofthe “That the interest of the United States, acquired 
> pya subseription to the stock of. any such company, shall 
dereprésented.at all public meetings.thereof by a proxy, 
--deputed by the Secretary. of the Treasury. 
` 8th. Phat the income of the United States, from all 
such: works, shall. constitute a special resource ; first, for 
the payment of the interest, and the extinction of the prin- 
„cipal, of any loans which may be negotiated, under autho- 
- tity of law, in order to accelerate their completion ; and, 

‘ext, for ‘effecting such: similar improvements, as it may 
_ be the pleasure of Congress to patronise. 

“A, © Resolved, ‘That, in periods of actual or apprehend- 
< ed:invasion, or war, the. stocks acquired by the disburse- 
“mentsof'the Fund for Internal Improvement, together nae > 
< owith ‘the annual revenue -arising to the United States REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS, . 

from the public. works; accomplished thereby, as well as | The House then, on motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, re- 
the entire Fund: itself, shall be held disposable, by trans- | solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. WEB- 
fer, pledge, ‘or otherwise, for the public defence, so far; STER in the Chair, on the bill “for the relief of the sur- 
_ as Congress may deem expedient, and consistent with the | Viving Officers of the Army of the Revolution.” : 
“public faith. e Sur hace Saat oa 8 ‘ .. Mr. DRAYTON addressed the Committee: 

CS. “ Resolved, That: so much of the Fund for Internal]. The object of this bill,- (said Mr. D.,). is .to-provide 
` Improvement, as may annually accrue, before the meeting | Compensation for a loss which’ the surviving officers of the 
~of the first Congress, under the census of 1830, be appro- ; Revolution have sustained in consequence.of their not tèn 
.priated in such amounts, and under such limitations, as ceiving what they were entitled to. < The question to be 
may be prescribed by law, tothe completion of the line | resolved is, What were theyentitledto? And the solution 
of-inland navigation, along the sea board of the United | to this question will be afforded by a brief statement of 
States, from Maine, across the Peninsula of Florida, to | facts. ` ue 
New Orleans ; to the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Ohio; | ‘The honorable Chairman of the Committee, in explain- 
and Erie canals; to the improvement of the navigation | ing and enforcing the case of the claimants, was under the 
of the Tennessee, Ohio, and Connecticut rivers; to the | necessity of referring to a number of documents, letters, 
extension of the Cumberland road; to the construction ! and resolutions of Congress ; and also to enter intoa va- 
of. the contemplated road, from the District of Columbia | riety of details and arithmetical calculations, which una- 
to New Orleans; and to such other works of general im- | voidably rendered his statements long, and apparently 
portance, as farther surveys may develop, and the part | complicated. From these causes, although his statement 
aforesaid, of the Fund for Internal Improvement, may be | Was clear and satisfactory, the points which should, ex- 
competent to construct, or to afford effectual aid in con- | clusively, regulate our judgments, may have esca 
structing.” | of the members of the committee. F sball, t 
In submitting a motion to-lay the preceding resolutions | deavor, in the remarks which I propose 
on the tale, and.to print them, Mr. MERCER said, that | fine myself to so much of -thé casë of- 
ithad long been the avowed wish of many. members of 
the House to provide a. system. of Internal Improvement. 
That, concurring in that sentiment, he. had submitted to 
the Committee on Roads and Canals, at the-lastsession of 
Congress, the outlines: of sucha system, which he had 
since reduced to. the form of sundry resolutions, that: he 
now asked leave to offer'to the House. ` oe 
_> He'did not design to press’a decision upon: them dar- 
ing'the present session, unless the.-House shall-be dispos- 
ed; as he himself is, to-act upon abill: in rélation. to the 
same topic, some time past reported by the Committee-on | 
Roads and Canals, and. referred to a.Committee of the | 
Whole House: > eee atA i ON rE, 
‘He had hitherto withlield the resolutions, in the:expect- 
aon of receiving a report fromthe United: States” Engi. | 
Neers,-on.a subject. of preat magnitude, and which must be |. 


é grounds upon 
S merits are per- 
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ed, no provision was made for the payment of the prin-| Jf it be conceded that, under the urgency of absolute 
cipal or the interest, nor was any interest ever paid upon | want and uncontrollable necessity, produced by the act of 
hem. 3 : the Government, the claimants were compelled to accept. 
In 1791, when the funding system of the United States, | the substitution contained in the resolution of ’85, for the: 
after the Federal Constitution, came into operation, new promise made to them in ’80, then, according to the prin- 
‘certificates were delivered to the officers, but the ar- | ciples of equity, they would havea right to indemnity, and 
rears of interest due to them were funded at three per ithe measure of that indemnity would be, the difference 
cent. instead of six, and the payment of one-third of the | between what was due to them by the resolution of ’80, 
‘principal was deferred for ten years, without any interest. and what was paid to them in ’83: that is, they would be 
‘Such is the whole statement of facts necessary for the un- | entitled to half pay from the end of the war to the present 
derstanding of the nature and extent of the rights of the | time, and from the present time to the end of their lives, 
Claimants, 5 deducting therefrom the value of the certificates which 
From this statement, I think it is evident that the reso- | they accepted in °83. - Really, Sir, this isno more than a 
-Jation of Congress, in 1780, was a conditional contract, | moral, conscientious, equitable, and just compliance with 
-which became perfect upon a compliance with the condi- {a contract fully and fairly entered into ; and it is difficult 
tion contained in it. The officers, by serving until the | to conceive upon what principle it could be refused. 
end of the war, did comply with that condition: having} But supposing that the conditions contained in the re- 
done so, under an executed contract for a full considera- | solve of ’80 were annulled by the acceptance of those 
tion, they were entitled to. a compliance with its terms. which were contained in thé resolve of ’83, it will not be 
Tf their case rested here, no doubt could exist as to the | disputed, that, to render this acceptance valid, its terms 
strict legality of their claim ; but, as they accepted a sub- | must have been complied with; but they were not. In- 
stitution for this contract by acquiescing in the resolution | stead of an equivalent for money, that is, securities bear- 
of March, 1783, they would appear to be bound by this | ing an annual interest, and that interest being annually 
substitution. If, nevertheless, the circumstances under | paid, no interest was paid upon them from the time when 
which they accepted, be taken into consideration, in| they were delivered until they were funded in °91 ; and 
. equity and justice they ought not to be regarded as bound | then upon a part of the debt, and interest of only three 
by it. The officers had recently left the army : they | per cent. was received instead of six, and upon one-third 
‘were in a state of utter destitution: delay in obtaining | of the principal not any interest was to be paid for ten 
‘their dues presented to them the spectacle of ruin, and | years. Thus, in the funding of the certificates in ’91, the 
the prospect of speedy relief operated upon them with a | contract with the officers was violated as palpably as it had 
force not to be resisted. Under these excitements, they | been by the substitution of the resolve of ’83 for that of 
could hardly be said to have been capable of exercising | ’80 : indeed, the violation in the latter case was more plain 
their judgments. When individuals have entered into | and manifest; because, in the first instance, there might 
bargains in similar situations, itis the ordinary practice of | be some semblance of plausibility in saying that the com- 
a Court of Equity to afford relief, and not to hold them | mutation offered was accepted; but, in the latter instance, 
bound under such contracts. But admitting these con- | no alternative was proposed—the officers were to take 
tracts to have been obligatory upon the officers, they were | these certificates or nothing. This, therefore, was a plain 
unquestionably entitled to a strict compliance with their | case of one of the parties to a contract departing from it, 
terms : they were entitled to receive either money, or | injuriously to the other party, without his consent~-a de- 
securities, bearing an interest of six per cent. which in- | parture, which, even in a court of law, bound by strict 
terest ought to have been annually paid. No other mean- | and technical rules, would entitle the party injured toa 
ing can fairly be annexed to the resolution of 1785, than | compensation in damages equal to the loss he had sus- 
that, under it, either money would be paid, or, that what | tained. The obvious redress to be afforded to the claim- 
was equivalent to money would be delivered. Money | ants under this last head, would be to allow them interest 
would have yielded an annual interest of six per cent. | at the rate of six per cent. upon that portion of their dues 
consequently, the securities given in lieu of money, to | which was funded atan interest of three per cent. and in- 
have been equivalent to money, should have carried an | terest, at the same rate, for ten years, upon that part of 
interest of six per cent. and that interest should have | their principal upon which all interest was disallowed for 
been annually discharged : but no interest was paid at | ten years. ‘To one or other of the species of redress to 
all. Not receiving any part, either of principai or inter- | which I have adverted, the claimants must be decmed en- 
est, most of the claimants, to relieve their pressing wants, | titled. According to the first, they would receive infi- 
were compelled to sell their certificates, and did not, | nitely more than the present bill gives : according to the 
upon an average, obtain more for them than about one | second, they would receive something morc, even admits 
dollar for eight dollars. But what was the condition of | ting that five years’ full pay was equal to half pay for life, 
those who retained their certificates until ‘91, when they | which is far from the fact. It hasbeen said that five years’ 
were funded? Upon the certificates for interest due, no | full pay was more than equivalent to half pay for life, as 


more than three per cent. was allowed, and the payment | seven years is the ordinary estimate of the duration of hu- 
of one-third of the principal, without any interest, was | man life; but this calculation is made from infancy to de- 
postponed for ten years. By these proceedings did the | crepitude. The principle which ought to govern here, 


officers receive what they were entitled to? The de-|is that which prevails in calculating the value of an annuity 
parture from the intent and meaning of the resolution of | when the age of the annuitant is from 28 to 30, the ages 


1783, is so obvious, that no comment or argument could | of the claimants in ’83; and upon this principle, full pay 
render it plainer. shall therefore resort to none. for ten years would have been the purchase of half pay for 
Under these circumstances, is it not undeniable that | life. As the committee has not reported in favor of the 
the Government did not comply with their contract? Is | first species of redress, I will not urge it: to the second, 
it not a consequence, equally undeniable, that the Go | no just objection can be made, even putting it upon the 
vernment is bound to make good any loss which has ac- j footing of a strict right. I will merely add, that, if the 
crued to those whom they have injured by failing to per- | claimants are entitled to the first measure of redress, (and 
form their contract? Both these questions must be an- j 1 think f have shewn that they are conscientiously and 
swered in the affirmative. Can any fact be more evident, | equitably) it ought to have great weight in'inducing the 
then, than that the claimants are entitled to relief? Tak- | committee to yield to the second. | = SEN 
ing this position for granted, the inquiry still remains, | In my observations that Congress did not fulfil their éne 
upon what principle shall relief be afforded ? gagements with the claimants, either under the resolve of 


only partially satisfied his creditors, though absolved from 


. ments from it, as would be becoming in an individual: in- 
: be'exercised by a Nation. 


were a question between individuals, to be decided by the 
ordinary rules: of justice... But, when the services for 
; Which compensation is to. be allowed:to the claimants, and 


‘viduals. By the services of the Revolutionary officers, 
and of their associates, our liberties and independence 
° were achieved; it is owing’to them that we are no longer 


_ Sled by. the reflection that their country is not unmindful 


"the objections which. have been raised: against ‘this “bill, Honged,” s0-as to make it read, “ the distributio 
ithas-been said that, -by accepting the conimutation if | made ima ratable proportion, according to the anndat 
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. 280 or of °83, I wish it to be distinctly understood that Ido °83, the officers received what they agreed to take, as a 


bot regard them.as guilty of any breach of faith. At both | fall equivalent for their claims, This has been already 
periods they had neither money nor any available funds : answered by the statements which have been made of the’ 
for the performance of their premises they relied upon | circumstances under which this commutation was accepts 


“the States, as they had a right to do, according to the ar- | ed, and.the manner in which it was paid. it has been as. 


ticles of the then existing Confederation. The States, 
“exhausted by the war, could not, or would not, answer 
‘the calls made upon them: Congress, therefore, were in- 
eapacitated from doing what they knew and felt they 
were bound to have done... When the funding system 
commenced in °91, Gongress labored under almost equal 
embarrassments, The ‘national debt was large, and the 
alteration produced by the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion had not then been experienced, so that Congress did. 
äs much as at that time the situation of our finances per- 
mitted. Since then, things have changed : wehave gone 
on. in the full tide of success ! our debts are now compa- 
tatively small, and our reyenues and resources are abun- 
dant. The settlements made by Congress in °91, ought 
to be assimilated to those ‘made by a bankrupt or an insol- 
vent debtor, whose means enabled him to do ho more than 
partially to'satisfy his creditors. An honest man, who had 


serted that the Revolutionary officers were better fed, 
paid, provided for, and remunerated, than any soldiers in 
any other part of the world. The facts are not so. Dur. 
ing a great part of the war they received no pay: they 
often wanted the necessaries of life: the path they trod 
in the snow was often marked with blood from their naked 
feet : they were often so destitute of clothes as, from de~ _ 
cency, to be obliged to remain in their tents. “To most of 
them their remuneration was but a mockery: their ne- 
cessities compelled them .to sell their certificates for a 
trifle, and this necessity was forced upon them by the Go- 
vernment not complying with its contracts. It has been 
argued, that this bill does not go far enough : that provi» 
sion should be made in it for the widows and orphans of 
deceased officers, who were embraced by the resolution 
of 83. This does not militate against the bill. T he case 
of the elaimants has alone been considered by the commit- 
tee. Enot only admit that the widows and orphans ought: 
to be provided for, but I am anxious that they should be; 
Either let their case be referred to a committee, or let an 
amendment be offered to this bill so as to include them, 
If the present claimants ought to receive what is appro- 
priated for them, it would be unjust to withhold it from 
them. Can it be seriously conteaded, because there are 
other subjects for the Nation’s liberality, that therefore 
the application of those whose claims are just and equita- 
ble, ought to be rejected? Lapse of time has: been ine- 
sisted upon asa bar. Sucha plea, even in a court of law, 
is only allowed upon the presumption of payment having 
been made. Here it is not pretended that there hasbeen 
afull payment. Where a debt has not been discharged, 
it would be dishonest in an individual to avail himself of 
the statute of limitation. Surely, then, the faith and ho P 
of a Nation would be tarnished by resorting to.a technical 
subterfuge which would be disgraceful in an. individual. 
These areall the objections I have heard: + f shall trous 
ble the committee with no more comments 'upon, them. 
ina state of colonial bondage; that we are deliberating in | Ifthe case of the surviving Revolutionary officers be welt 
a free and sovereign Congress; and, with our fellow citi- | understood, I feel confident that the most rigid and eca 
zens, patticipating in the benefits of a Constitution, se- | nomical will admit that their claim is just, and founded 
curing equal rights. to all, and in the prosperity of a pow- upon meritorious services, rendered at a most critica} 
erfal and opulent Nation. ‘To obtain for us these enjoy- | period. . : 
ments, the claimants, in the days of their youthful vigor, | Mr. KIDDER followed, on the same side of the quese 
endured privation, toil, and danger—not only faced our | tion. . , 
enemies in thë field, but encountered the risk of being ex-| After a few remarks from Mr. BASSETT, in opposi- 
ecuted as rebels to the Sovereign against whose authority | tion to the bill, the question was put on filling the blank, 
they drew their swords. The days of their youth and vi- į which contains the appropriation, with one million of do}. 
gor have. long passed away. They are now bowed down lars, and decided in the affirmative—ayes 77, noes Bei 
with age and -its consequent infirmities; and many of| On motion of Mr. DWIGHT, the second blank Was: 
them are languishing in ‘poverty, and suffering from dis- | filled with the word « six,” which was -to take it reid, 
ease. Their case formsa compound of justice, of feeling, | “who. shall apply, for that. purpose, within: six- months 
and of gratitude. Tie demand they make upon us, isan | from the date of this act; and the net blank was filled _ 
appeal to our judgments‘and our hearts: we are bound to | with the words « Secretary of the: Treasury,” go "as to 
satisfy them, not less by moral, than by legal obligations. | make it read; “a certificate shall issue to each officer for 
Shall we then reject the application of these war-worn | "© his proportion of the one million of dollars, to be signed 
veterans? When their path was strewed with dangers, | « by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury’ ;” ‘and the words, “o : 
when every thing- precious-to ourselves and: to posterity | the day in which the distribution ‘shall have been made,” 
was at stake, they did-not refuse: to fight for us during | were. stricken. out} and the words, ‘on the-first day of 
seven long years ; and shall we refuse them. a pittance | January last,” inserted in their room—Ayeés 75, Noes 46%. 
which will enable thein'to pass their remaining days, con- | and the words, “* payable quarterly,” were also inserted, 
soas to make it read, “to be signed by-the-Secretary-of |; 
«the Treasury, and dated on the first day of January last, 
‘bearing an: interest of five per centum, payable quate" 
erly, and redeemable at the pleasure of Governme 
“Mr BAYLIES then moved ‘to strike Gut the follow 
vords : “inthe State to which his regiment ör corps 


any legal responsibility to them, would rejoice, when he 
afterwards acquired Wealth, in the opportunity of dis- 
charging fully every just demand against him. No honest 
man would fail to actso. The Nation surely ought to act 
with as much justice in its present prosperous condition, 
towards those who received partial instead of full pay- 


deed, more liberality ought to be expected, and ought to 


¿Ihave thus examined the case of the claimants, as if it 


the situation in which those now are who claim it, are 
taken into consideration, the question cannot be regarded 
asan ordinary question of meum and tuum between indi- 


of their services, but, in the time of their need, administer. 

ed relief to their declining “years, and -smoottied : their 

passage to the grave; which: must soon “open to. receiy 
it remains that I should-make a few observations upd? 
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epay of each officer, and agreeably to his rank in the 
< ine of the Continental army.” 

Mr. WHIPPLE moved to strike out, in the above pas- 
sage, the words, “the line of .the,”” which would make it 
read, “ agreeable to his rank in the Continental army.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. ESTILL suggested, that all pensioners, except in- 

valid pensioners, ought to be excluded from the benefits 
of this bill. 
-< Mr. REED replied, that this object could be met by 
the amendments he should now propose. He then offer- 
‘ed. the following amendments, as additional sections to 
the bill: 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury Department be, and they here- 
dy are, directed to make distribution of the sum of 
dollars, on the first day of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and. twenty-seven, to and among the commissioned 
officers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and private 
soldiers, and all officers in the hospital department, and 
medical staff, who served in the war of the Revolution until 
the end thereof; or for the term of nine months, or longer, 
at any period of the war, on the Continental estabhsi- 
ment; and every commissioned officer, nou-commission- 
ed officer, mariner, or marine, who served at the same 
time, and fora like term, in the Naval service of the Unit- 
‘ed States, who is yet a resident citizen of the United 
States, saving and excepting such officers as are provided 
for by the first section of thisact. And the same snall be 
distributed among them, at the rate, and in the propor- 
tion, of five dollars to an officer, and two dollars to a non- 

-commissioned officer, musician, mariner, marine, or pri- 
vate soldier, : : 

“s Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That any person 
entitled to the benefit of this act, who shall accept and 
‘receive the allowance herein mace to him, shall be con- 
sidered as thereby relinquishing, on his part, all clam or 
right which he now has, or hereafter may have, to any 
pension, under any act of the United Siatcs. 

“Sec 5. And be it further enucted, That the persons de- 
scribed in the second section of this act, shall produce the 
same proof of service as is required by an act passed 
March 18th, 1818, entitled “An act to provide for certain 
persons engaged in the land and naval service of the Unit- 
ed States, in the Revolutionary war.” 

Mr. REED then addressed the Committee, at consider- 
able length, in explanation and support of the above 
amendments; and concluded by moving to fill the blank 
in his amendment with twelve hundred thousand dollars. 

-. Mr. SPRAGUE addressed the Committee as follows : 

Mr. Cuarnman: Sufficient, perhaps, has already been 
said, in behalf of the officers of the Revolution. I pro 
pose to say something for the soldiers also. I am in favor 
of the amendment which bas just been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Resp.) 1 beheve that 
the soldiers of the Revolution have a just claim upon us 
for a much larger amount than any that has been propos- 
ed to be given to them. We owe them a just debt, and 
it arises from our violations of our engagements to them. 

In the first place, as to their wages. We were bound to 
have paid them in money. ‘Thuis we did not do; bat de- 
livered them merely paper, or certificates of debt, which 
were not money; they were not the measure of value : 
but their own value fluctuated, according to the varying 
opinions of the times. They were an article of trade in 
the market, and, like every other kind of merchandise, 
their real value was their market price ; which was from 
an eighth to a tenth-of their nominal amount. ‘Tne soldier, 


the pay of a captain would not have furnished the shoes 
in which he marched. against the enemy; and many ex- 
pended their little all in supplying themselves with the 
humble accommodations which their stations required. 
We have thus paid to tie soldiers but a smail fraction of 
their wages. Our country was in the condition of an in- 
solvent debtor, and made but a small dividend among its 
creditors. Why should we not now, when we have the 
abundant means, make payment of the residue? It has 
been said, that we should pay nothing now, because it has 
cost the United States the full nominal amount, as the 
Government eventually redeemed the paper. If it were 
so, what matters that to the soldier? If a creditor is of- 
fered an article, at ten times its value, in discharge of his 
demand, is it of any consequence to tell him how much it 
cost the debtor? Suppose we had compelled the soldier 
to take any other specific article, at such an enhanced 
price, and he had remonstrated against being thus de- 
frauded, would it be any answer to say to him, ‘* We pure 
‘© chased the article on credit, and our credit was so bad, 
* that it cost us much more than it was worth ?” 

Sir, that which we did deliver, in payment, rested 
wholly upon our credit. If that credit was so defective 
that it cost us ten times its real value, is the whole loss to 
be thrown upon the soldier? Was it his fault that we 
did not discharge our duty, and sustain our credit ? 

But, again, it is objected, if he had retained the paper 
long enough, he might have obtained full payment. That 
is, if he had Kept the article on hand for a series of years, 
it might have risen in value. And what ifithad? Does 
not every one know, that the price which a thing bears, 
when it is received in payment, determines the amount 
of the debt thereby discharged, and that its subsequent 
rise or depression, cannot increase or diminish it ? And, 
besides this, are we to say to the poor soldier, who ex- 
pended his last farthing in our defence, who could not 
even reach his home without charity, and was compelled 
to part with his certificate to save himself and his children 
from sturvation—shall we say to him, you ought to have 
kept your paper ten long years, and then you might have 
obtained the full amount? Itis but a mockery of his 
wrongs to tell him—if you had done what was impossible, 
you might have been paid. 1 will not pause to estimate 
the amount of loss sustained by depreciation, because the 
reflection of a moment must satisfy every one that it very 
far exceeds the sums named in the bill and the amend: 
ment. 

But, Sir, independently of the depreciation, we have 
never yet paid the full amount of the paper or certificates 
which we compelled the soldier to receive. It is well 
known that, in the funding of the public debt, which took 
place nearly ten years after the close of the war, and more 
than ten years after much of the debt was contracted, the 
interest was not paid, but funded on interest, of three per 
cent. payable at the pleasure of the Government. The prin- 
cipal was not paid; but two-thirds was funded at an in- 
terest of six per cent. and interest on the other third was 
deferred for ten years. From this statement merely, the 
loss to the creditor does not appear to be great; but in 
order to exhibit it truly, let us take an example, and com- 
pute the loss sustained by the holder of paper for one 
thousand dollars. The simple interest for ten years, was 
six hundred dollars, which was funded at three per cent. 
Such was the pressure of the times, and the high rate of in- 
terest, at that period, that it has been estimated that the a- 
mount thus funded, was worth but fifty per cent. To be 
within bounds, suppose the difi. rence te oe one-third, then 
the six hundred dollars thus funded, was worth but four 


then, was compelled to receive an arucle at cight or ten | hundred dollars, and the loss was two hundred dollars. 


times its real worth, so that, in fact, he obtained at most 
but an eighth part of his wages. i say, at most; at times, 


‘indeed, it was- far less. The gravest of our historians has 


told us, that, at.one time, such was the depreciation, that 


_ One-third of the principal bore no interest for ten years. 
Simple interest for that time, on one-third: of a thousand 
dollars, amounted to two hundred dollars inore, making 


the loss four hundred dollars, Simpie mterest upon this 
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„gum, for. thirty years, exceeds seven hundred dollars, 
which; added. to.the four hardred, makes the: loss which 
the holder of paper, to the amount of one thousand dok- 
lars, has -stiffered, by the mode “and time of payment 
“gdopted by the Government, to exceed cleyen hundred 

dollars; so that the sam which we withheld, out of that 
which we had solemnly promised, in writing, with simple 

“4nterest only, is now more than the original amount of 
thedebt. o o0 Ton E à ae 
` Again, Sir : the soldier had a right to demand money 
of us; and that, too, ata time when he was inthe utmost 

- distress for it. If we ‘could not pay it, we should, at least, 
have put the debt on interest, payable quarterly, asa fund- 
ed debt, from the beginning. This we could have done ; 

“and, as. we did ‘not, we'are now bound ‘to place himin as 
good condition as he would: have been in if we had per- 
‘ormed our duty. And, ifwe-had paid interest quarterly, 

- gould be not have realized as much as interest compound- 
ed; annually.” Would not every honorable man pay so 
much to.an individual whom he had thus wronged ? And 

‘if gentlemen will make the computation by this rule, they 
will find that we should now pay more than three thou- 
sand dollars to every one who was an original creditor to 
the amount of one thousand! A startling amount truly ! 
Gentlemen, however, necd not be alarmed; they are 

„not asked for’such a sum, nor any thing like it. Only a 

small part, evencof the simple interest, is now requested. 

“But 1 thought it not amiss to. suggest to them how much 
might be demanded, upon principles which it would be 

dificult, in fairnéss, to contest, So much for the loss to 

-our creditor, Was there nota corresponding gain to our- 

“selves?” I. know it hasbeen said, that we paid and 

redeemed our paper. But, Sir, it is matter of history, 
“that, by the mode of payment, as it has been called, or 
Ather, by thé non-payment of our damestic debt, we sav- 


ed the fall amount of thirteen millions. of dollars out of 


“the sum which we had ‘éxpressly ‘promised—out of the 
“fee of our bond t this sum nad been paid’ or funded, 
then we must have paid interest upon ‘it until the present 
time.: for we have never yet been out of debt; and our 


national finances are -now in a better condition, by at least 


«fifty millions of dollars, than they would have been if we 
had fally paid our domestic debt. We have, then, in our 


hands, fifty millions of dollars which belong to our credit- 


org, and which sum we have no right to retain, if they 
come forward to claim it. 
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ed to the hospitals for want of shoes.” And Washington 
describes their distress in these emphatic words: Our 


“sick, naked 1 our.well, naked! our unfortunate men in 
“ captivity, naked 1 Sunes 
Such, we are told bythe highest authorities, was the ~ 


lamentable deficiency. ofthe primary articles of food and 
clothing; and that, as to all minor necessaries, they were 
almost unknown. ‘They. tell you. that, in every depart- 


ment, the utmost distress prevailed, and chat many, very 
many, sunk under their accumulated hardships; tha:, from 
incessant toil, from insufficient and unwholesome food, 
from want of vegetables, want of tents, «and want of 
clothes, great sickness prevailed; the. hospitals were 
crowded, and the medical department being unprovided,- 
great mortality followed, and unusual numbers were car- 
ried from the hospitals to the grave. Do not sufferings 
like these deserve some consideration? Will not the 
merest niggard of justice, calculating only dollavs and 
cents, admit that they have a right to demand from us the 
value of the food and clothing, and other necessaries, 
which we wrongfully withheld ?: And will not every:mind, 
imbued with sentiments of moral nght, spontaneously de- 
clare, with Washington, that compensation ought also to 
be made to them for the tortures which we. inflicted, by 
our neglect and violation of our duty? The amoun. I 
will not attempt to estimate. Let gentlemen recur to our 
Revolutionary struggle, and consult their own hearts and 
their own judgments, and then say what is due to the sol- 
dier, who, feeble and sinking for want of food and suste- 
nance, marched, during the day, through snow and ice, 
on naked feet, exposed unclad to the Winter’s cold, with 
no resting place at night but the earth, and no covering 
but the skies; passing through sufferings which human 
nature could not sustain unbroken ; and falling a prey to 
pestilence, more deadly and far more terrific than the 
sword of theenemy. Cheerfully did he face the cannon’s 


; mouth, and dare a soldier’s death on the field of ‘honor: 


but what rewards, in your: power to, bestow, wouldshave 
purchased his ‘consent to mieet-all the loathsome forms of 
diséase ; to breathe the hospital’snauseous contagions, or 
the corruption of.a prison ship, and linger threugh:pro- 
tracted tortures, unheeded and unknown, toward an inglo- 
rious death? Let him who has felt the withering hund of 
disease, say what atunement we should make, for causing’ 
horrors like these. ‘pete 
I have thus, Sir, endeavored to state the grounds upon 


of those creditors ask for less than one. year’s interest of! which I contend that injustice has been done to the sol- 


that sum, and yet we are told that we ought to reject their 


demand. 


` The soldiers of the Revolution might present still fur- 
When we enlisted them into our! had promised. 


» form them ;?* that-they ¢* 
o 


‘protected from the- frosts ‘ahd cold of the inclement 
“ season ; and, after being exposed through the day tothe 


‘€zigors of Winter, night brought no relict; “that they: [nome 
>€ were without clothes and without Blankets, and, atone | T 
fhe k ‘nearly three thousand: 
> Winen were bayefoot-in camp, bexides the namber confine 


> ®tinie, amid the frosts ‘of Wih 


Vor- 1F.-—-162 


i diers of the Revolution. 
| ment of their wages in depreciated paper. Secondly, 
| withholding a part even of the nominal amount, which we 


In the first place, making pay- 


And, thirdly, other breaches of. contract, 
causing peculiat privations and suffei i 


- single-day, 
ii 


acted miseries, 
a sense of du 
; andi 


hebi 
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army that ever existed. . And where is there an example 
of moral sublimity, equal to their last act of selflevotion, 
after peace and. independence had been conquered? 
That army, who had dared the power, and humbled the those whom we have wronged, have been placed by time 
pride of Britain, and wrested a nation from her grasp ; that | and death beyond the reach of reparation, shall we, there- 
army, with swords in their hands, need not have sued and | fore, spurn from us those long suffering creditors who are 
begged for justice. They could have righted their own | now. sueing for justice at our hand ? This may be policy ; 
wrongs, and meted out their own rewards. The country | it may be expediency ; it isnot nght. 
was prostrate before them; and if they had raised their ‘The gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. ArsTox) is 
arms, and proclaimed themselves sovereign, where was | alarmed at the expense, and warns us to count the cost of 
the power that could. bave resisted their sway? They | the measure propesed. Are we then to pay our debts 
were not unconscious of their strength, nor did they want ; only when it can be done at a cheap rate? Are we to 
incitements to use it. . preserve the national honor, and the national faith, to ex- 
..The author of the celebrated Newburg letters told | ercise justice and gratitude only when they will cost no- 
them, your country disdains your cries, and tramples up- | thing? Sir, the able exposition of the state of our finan- 
on your distresses. He conjured them, in the most elo- | ces, made by the Committee of Ways and Means, at the 
quent and energetic language, to exert the power which | present session, shows that the Treasury can meet the 
they held, and never to lay down their arms until ample | drafts now proposed upon it, without interfering with any 
justice had been obtained. He warned them, if once dis- į objects of national importance. But, were it otherwise, 
armed and dispersed, your voice will sink ; your remon-: in order to discharge these most sacred obligations, I 
strances will be unheard ; you will grow old in poverty, ; would retrench and economise. I would do what an hon- 
and wade through the vile mire of dependency. What, est man should to pay his private debts, ‘rise up early 
was their answer, when thus urged and thus tempted?! ‘and sit up late, and eat the bread of carefulness.” I 
With one voice, they spurned the dark suggestions, vo- would yield to no allurements, but pare down our expen- 
luntarily surrendered their arms, and submitted them-; ditures to the point of absolute necessity. ï would bar 
selves unconditionally to the civil power. It was then, ; all Oregon establishments, stop short on onr roads, canals, 
that their illustrious commander said, in the words read | and railways, and even pause in our system of fortifica- 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania yesterday, “ Had ; tions for national defence : for, the confidence and affec- 
‘this day been wanting, the world had never seen the į tion of the People, founded upon our justice, is a safer 
last stage of perfection which human nature is capable: bulwark than would be a wall of brass encircling our 
* of attaining ” They quietly dispersed and parted for; whole dominions. À 
thcir homes, in every part of your wide domain, unre-| It is said by the gentleman from North Carolina, that 
warded, pennyless, carrying with them nothing but the | the States individually have done much. Have they dis- 
proud consciousness of the purity and dignity of their} charged our obligations? If we have cast our benefac- 
conduct, and a firm reliance upon their country’s honor | tors upon their charity, and they have relieved a part of 
and their country’s faith. And what return has been} their sufferings, does it absolve us from our duty? Is it 
made to them? ` Have they not found your high-blown | not rather a stinging reproach, which should stimulate 
honor a painted bubble, and your plighted faith a broken | us to make instant reparation for our past omissions ? 
reed ? .Have not those dark predictions of your ingrati-| ‘There is no danger from the precedent to be establish- 
tude, which you then ‘indignantly repelled, as slanders | ed: for precedents can only apply to cases that are simi- 
foul and base, at which you were ready to exclaim, “is|lar. And can claims like these ever again arise? Can 
“thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing ?’—have | time go back? Can this nation revert to a state of colo- 
they not been too much realized? Have not the peti-| nial vassalage ? Can we return to the wants and the weak- 
tions of the soldiers of the Revolution been disregarded ? | ness of infancy, and, writhing under oppression, be driven 
Have they not grown old in poverty ? Do they not now | to the desperate struggle for existence ? Can the scenes 
owe the miserable remnant of their lives to charity? Sir, | of the Revolution be acted over again, and your soldiers, 
if we change not our conduct towards them, it must crim- | unclothed, unfed, and amid indescribable horrors, again 
son with shame the front of history. bear you on their swords, through darkness and blood, to 
= [will here notice some objections which have been | independence ; and then be sent away unrewarded, to 
urged against. the bill. The gentleman from North Caro- | pine in neglect and misery for nearly half a century ? 
lina, (Mr. Ausrox) and the gentleman from ‘lenessec, | Can these things ever be again? And suppose that, in 
(Mr. Mirenxxt) have insisted, that there are others who | the course of human events, our country should be so re- 
have equal claims with those who composed the army of | duced, that we should have nothing to pledge but our 
the Revolution ; such as served in civil offices, or furnish- | honor, and should be engaged in conflict with a gigantic 
ed articles of necessity to the Government. In addition | Power, in which life and liberty should be at stake, should 
to what I have already said, it would not be difficult to | we then regret a precedent like this, inspirmg confidence 
show, that there are many points of clear and marked dis- | in our faith, and giving vigor to vur soldiers to redeem us 
crimination between the cases. But I will not consume | from impending destruction ? : 
the valuable time of this committee by running parailcls,} We have heard much about pensions, and have been 
or making comparisons which would be useless : for, if | told by the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Atsrox) 
jt be as the gentlemen contend, it cannot affect the argu- | that the pension law of 1818 was so ruinous that we were 
ment. E have endeavored to show, and, in my humble ; compelled to repeal it in two years. And the gentleman 
judgment, have shown, that we owe to the soldiers of the | from Virgiuia, (Mr. McCor) told us, on a formeroccasion, 


other creditors cannot now make out their claim, and we 
cannot extend them relief. And, if we cannot do all that 
we ought, shall we therefore do nothing? If some of 


Revolution a just debt.” The gentlemen say, that we owe | that our pension system was more extensive than that of | 


others also. What then is the inference? They say, | any other country; that the present laws went too far in 
that we. should pay neither. I say, that we should pay | favor of the soldiers of the Revolution, and he would re- 
both. We should be honest at all times, and towards all | peal them. This word pension, is held up ta us as a name 
men.. The principles which f advocate arc those of good | of terror. There hasbeen an odium attached to it, which 
faith and eternal justice, and it is no answer to tell me, | has been, in some degree, extended to. the persons whe 
that they are applicable to other cases beside those be- | ave pensioners, and thus, I apprchend,.a shade of preja- 
fore us. I shrink not from following out these principles. | dice has been cast over the soldiers themselves, -I am 
T would extend them to all cases to which they can be | never disposed to dispute about words; but they ought 
jegitimately applied. But then, it is objected, that those | not to be so used as to misrepresent things. This term 
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resupposed to be false and perjared. Instead of 
ing these-hard-earned rewards with alacrity, they 
appear to have been refused, or yielded with reluctance; 
and.to send away the war-worn veteran, bowed ‘down 
with the infirmities of age, empty from your door, seems 
Jike this to. be: trarisnorted hither, and applied to the | to have been deemed an act’of merit. So rigid has-been 
scanty and hard-earned rewards. bestowed on the most | the construction and. application -of the existing law, that 
“self-devoted of patriots? Those who would alarm us most strictly within its provisions, of meritorious 


_| pension, as. we all “know, is: borrowed from England, f 

‘where ‘itis justly chateful i for; to use.the words ‘of her | 
great moralist, the giant.of her literature, itis there ¢ gen- | 
‘erally sinderstood to mean the pay given to a State hire- 
-Eling for treason to: his country.” Isa term of infamy 


with the idea that we are following the example of Great | service and abject poverty, have been excluded from its. 
*Britain, should remember ‘that pensions there are often} benefits. Yet gentiemen tell us that this law, so admin- 
2 drawn from. the poor and humble, and generally bestowed | istered, is too liberal ; that it goes too far, and they would 
“on: the: powerful; to “swell their luxury ‘and bribe their | repeal it... They would take back even the little which 
support to the ruling. powers. But what. we call pen-| they have given! And.is this possible ? Look abroad 
“« sions here, are bestowed upon the poor, and decrepid, | upon this wide extended land, upon its wealth, its happi- 
and miserable; to. give them merely. the: necessaries of | ness, its-hopes; and then turn to the aged soldier who 
life.” Why have we thus applied the word pension? Is/ gave youall, and see him descend in neglect and poverty 
itnot because we were unwilling: to. give to our acts their | tothe tomb! ‘The time is short. A few years, and these 
true name, the tardy and‘ stinted. payment of a just debt, | remnants of a former age will no longer be seen. Then 
but‘chose rather, out of vanity, oras a flattering unction, | we: shall indulge unavailing regrets for our present apa- 
i, to-call them gratuities : that we might appear to be gen-{| thy : for, how can the ingenuous mind: look upon the: 
p erous, when we were hardly-just ? I care not fornames ; | grave of an injured benefactor > How poignant’ the. res 
buti F would ‘not have gentlemen who have christened 
thelr. owi offspring in their own way, now quarrel with 
~ and discard ityfor the name it bears.” 


f 
| 


flection, that the time for reparation and atonement has 
gone forever! In what bitterness of ‘soul shall we look. 
‘ back upon the infatuation which shall have cast aside an 
bo Tehas been said by the gentleman. from Virginia, (Mr. | opportunity which never can return, to give peace to-our 
McCov) and the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Mre-| conscience. We shall then endeavor to stifle our conyic- 
$o ELL) that we have already made provision for the poor | tions, by empty honors to their bones. | We shall raise 
= and: the necessitous, and that we ought to go no further. | high the monument, and trumpet loud their deeds, but it 
Sir, the soldiers of the Revolution have a claim of right | will be allin vain. It cannot warm the hearts which shall 
upon us, and T would do equal and ample justice to all, | have sunk cold and comfortless to the earth. This is no 
a and “not. mete it out with a stinted and partial hand. 1] illusion. How often do we see, in our public Gazettes, 
4 would not make the payment of our debts to depend up- | a pompous display of honors to the memory of some vete: 
“onthe poverty of our creditors. No, Sir, I would not} ran patriot, who was suffered to linger out. his latter days 
|. Sty tothe heroes who fought our battles, and, in the dark | in unregarded penury ? 
: hour of our adversity, wrought out our political salvation, “ How proud we can press to the fun’ral array 
cit to'whom = delivered only tattered rags,.and called | “ fot Riin hom we shun'd in his ie and sorrow ; 
hem, . in’ mockery, payment» for-t sir services : nd baliifs may seize his last blanket to-day, S i 
$ whose disinterest el, achi Nemente opr oe ETE | “ Whose pall shall be borne up by heroes to-monréw.” : 
albthe annals of chivalry, and who, for us, confronted. We are profuse in our expressions of gratitude. to 
„Horrors not surpassed in all the histories of all the mar-| soldiers of the Revolution. We can speak long and lo 
“tyrs—-to these men, of honor most cherished, and senti- | in their praise, but when asked to bestow something sub- 
ments most exalted—our fathers, the authors of our be-i stantial upon them, we hesitate and pslter. To them we. 
ing—T would not now say, come before us in the garb of owe every thing, even the soil which we tread, and the * 
o Mendicants—hbow your proud spirits in the dust—tear’ air of freedom which we breathe. Let us not turn them 
i Open'the wounds of the heart, which you have concealed : houseless from habitations which they have erected, and 
-fromevery.eye, and expose your nakedness to a cold, un-, refuse them even a pittance from the exuberant fruits of 


4 


3 fecling world, and put all upon record, asa perpetual me- | their own labors. 
morial of your country’s ingratitude ; and then—we will) Mr. EVERETT addressed the committee as follows: 
bestow a pittance in charity! You talk of erecting sta-| Mr. Cramman: If T consulted only my inclination, I 

j tues, and marble memorials of the Father of his Country. | should certainly leave the cause of the Revolutionary offi 

_ Itis well: But could his spirit now be heard within these cers in the powerful and eloquent advocacy of my honot 
Walls, would it not tell you, that, to answer his fervent i able friend (Mr. Srracve) who has just taken his'seat: | 
Prayers, and verify his confident predictions of your gra- | I should be desirous of avoiding the appearance. of ats 
titude to his companions in arms, would be a sweeter in-i tempting to say over again, what he has so happily: and 
cense, a More grateful homage to his memory, than the | so forcibly urged in their behalf. It is; however, á sub- 
Most splendid mausoleum ? You gave hundreds of thou- ; ject on which my sense of duty will-not allow meto give, 

i sands of dullarsto Lafayette . It was well ; and the whole | a silent vote ; and] must theréfore ask the indulgence of 

Country resounded, amen. Batis not the citizen soldier, | the committee, while I endeavor, very cursorily, to an», 

i who fought by his side; who devoted every thing to your | swer some of the objections which have been urged to the 

} fetvice, and has been deprived of his promised reward, | passage of the bill, and while-1. briefly state some of the 

equally entitled, I will not say, to your liberality, but to! reasons for which J: shall vote for the bill, and for the 

< your justice ? Li f : -.. |amendment of my honorable colleague (Mr. Resp.) * 

Sir, the present provision for the soldiers of the Revo- | It has been objected, sir, to the claim of thé Revolu- 
lution is not sufficient. -Even the act of 1818 was less | tionary officers, that itis-one, not of justice, but of grati- 
comprehensive than it ought to have been. It should! tude. . This description of the claim-does not, F confess, 
have embraced all, without any discrimination, except of i carry a very distinetideato my mind. F understand what 
ci Setvices. But that act, partly by subsequent laws, and} would be meant by.saying, that itis a-claim, not on. our 
. Partly by illiberal niles of construction, has been-narrow- | justice, but our generosity. This might be said ofa claim 
ed far within its original Scope. bam-constrained to say, | founded on services not entitled to compensation, but. 
that, inthe practical execution of thése laws, the whole} presenting a fair-cceasion for the exeréise of liberahity.~ 
beneficent spirit of our institutions seems to have been. But a claim on our gratitude must surely. be founded 
Reversed. -Instead of presuming every manto be upright} real'and< important services. These “services “must, 
and true until the contrary appears, every applicantscems | course, create a claim also-on our justice, which can 
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he discharged by full and ample compensation. That, 
certainly, has never been done in the case of the Revolu- 
` tionary officers ; and if their claim is, therefore, as is ad- 
mitted, aclaim on our.gratitude, it is, for the same rea- 
son, a claim on our: justice. 
The. respected gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
_ Atsron) said; -that he was one of those, who, when an 
‘account had been paid, wished to have it closed, and hear 
no more aboutit. So am I, sir, but not till it has been 
paid... Lam one of those who will not agree to an ac- 
count’s being closed, till it is paid, whether E stand in the 
relation of a creditor ora debtor. If! am the debtor, it 
shall not be closed till I have paid the uttermost farthing, 
- which nothing but inevitable necessity shall prevent my 
doing. If Lam the creditor, it shall not be closed till itis 
paid, unless my debtor be unable to discharge it ; and 
then, if he is poorer than I, I will forgive the debt. 

Sir, how was this account paid, which the gentleman 
wishes to consider as closed? It was paid after a total 
bankruptcy of the country. Ido not reproach her ne- 
cessities ; God forbid ! But I sav, that, when the country 
settled with the Army of the Revolution, she was insol- 
vent, she was bankrupt: she made a paltry dividend, 
2s. 6d. in the pound. Now we have grown rich; we 
ar- rolling in wealth ; our old creditor, in the extremity 
of age, and often in want, comes and asks for a little re- 
lief out of our abundance. We tell him we paid him 
forty years ago ; that we have his discharge in our pock- 
et, and bid him begone. The gentleman said, when an 
account was settled and paid, he wished to hear no more 
about it. Sir, I want to hear one thing more about it— 
that it was fully paid and fairly settled. 

‘Mr. Chairman, it is objected to the passage of this bill, 
that some of those, for whom it provides relief, remained 
in possession of their certificates of final settlement, until 
they rose to the par value, or even above it. If {thought 
that any considerable number of the surviving officers of 
the Revolution were in this situation, 1 do not know that 


T should be unwilling to introduce such provisoes and li- į 


mitations into the bill, as would exclude such persons 
from participating in its benefits. 

But, sz, I do not suppose that any gentleman who 
hears me, believes that the number of the officers of the 
Revolution who were thus able to reserve thelr certifi- 
cates, and tund them at par, can be so considerable as to 


make it important to take their case into special consider- | 


ation, Bethey few or many, I am not prepared to allow, 
that even th: y ought, as a matter of justice, to be shut 
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alluded to the definition given of a pension by the great 
English lexicographer, who unluckily found himself be- 
fore long in the situation of a pensioner. Permit me again 
to draw the attention of the committee to this memorable 
definition. . “ Pension—-an allowance made to any one 
“ without an equivalent. In England, it is generally un- 
« derstood to mean pay given. to a State hireling for trea- 
* son to his country.” 

Sir, I will drop the latter part of this definition, where 
the feelings of the partisan appear to have disturbed the 
judgment of the critic. I will take only the part of the 
definition intended to be exact: “An allowance made 
without an equivalent.” Without an equivalent! And 
is this the character we are going to give to the frugal al- 
Jowance proposed for those who led the Armies of the 
Revolution? Pensioner! Does any honorable man af- 
fect to give that name to one who, in his employment, 
exerts his talents, and spends his life zealously, faithfully, 
indefatigably ? Is the fair compensation for services ren- 
dered, to be called by the odious name ofa pension ? Sir, 
pass this bill, adopt the amendment of my honorable col- 
league, (Mr. Rern) give the survivors of the Revolution 
all they ask, and ten times more than they ask, and which 
generation will still be in arrears ; we to our fathers, or 
they tous? which will have done the most for the other ; 
they, in achieving by their toils and blood, the indepen- 
dence we enjoy, or we in solacing their age by these poor 
gratuities? which generation is dependent on the bounty 
of the other ? which is the pensioner of the other ? 

Sir, it is said that other classes suffered as much as those 


for whom relief is now asked ; that the distress and priva- . | 


tion were general, and that the Army. bore no more than 
its share in the common calamities. There was suffering 
enough on all sides, Heaven knows, and it fell, it is true, 
not less on the citizen at home, than on the soldier in the 
camp. But the Army, in suffering as such, was not ex- 
cmpt from its share of the general calamity. They did 
not cast off the character and relations of citizens. No, 
sir, while they were suffering all the hardships of the 
camp and of the field, they were also suffering in all their 
interests at home, in common with the rest of the com- 
munity. Sir, the wealth, or rather let me say, the frugal 
competence of the great mass of the citizens of the United 
States, then as now, consisted in the labor of the citizen’s 
own hand, applied to the cultivation of a little farm, or 
the management oi some other small property. Such 
unquestionably was the case with those for whom relief is 
provided by this bill. They belonged toa class of so- 


out from the provisions of the bill, They were cntided | ciety whose personal attendance, labor, and care, are 
to money cr available securties. You gave them no mo- \ their chief property. What brings the most grievous 
ney, and securities worth but an eighth of their nominal j distress on sucha class of society? Not the fluctuations 
value. They had, perhaps, a pittance which enabled | and obstructions of the market ; not the failure of crops 
them to live from day to day, without sacrificing their | of great staple products, which do not depend upon the 
certificates at the market value These they reserved, | presence or absence of an opulent proprietor. No, sir, 
not knowing that they would eventually be worth the | the citizens of this class are most distressed when an in- 
paper on which they were printed. They speculated in | dustricus member is called away from the little circle; 


their own funds, not voluntarily, but by compulsion; and 


` ina very few cases, of which it does not appear that any 


ehh hee y | when an active son or brother is lost to the aged father or 
Į cannot think that their having done so, unquestionably 


helpless sisters, who depend on his aid to carry on the 
t nF i Aart “ye 
frugal operations of that domestic industry, which is ne- 


one is among those now presented to cur consideration, | cessary to the common subsistence and comfort. ‘The 
ought to form a reason for excluding them, far less all the į absence from home of those most necded, in this way, 
other surviving officers, from the benefits contemplated | was the chief cause of that general wreck of small for. 
by this bill. | tunes, ¥ one great feature of the universal dis 
It has been made an objection to this bill, that i tends | tress. sir, know families, from which, not one 
_ to enlarge the pension system of the United States. Sir, | alone, but two, und even three, who were most wanted 
nothing is more decidedly in opposition to a Republican | at home, were vielded to the cominon cause; from which, 
policy, not merely than the enlargement of a pension | when Joseph was not, and Simeon was not, the voice of 

system, but than the existence of any thing which could | a - country called Benjamin away. also. Aad 
ihe saciifice, the call was obeyed, as is 


‘be. properly called by that name. But let us not be mis- | howeve 
ded by a word, particularly inthis case, in which a word, | well known from many a touching anecdote of those 
rendered odious by its abuses in other countries, is to be | eventful times. Let me auote but one from the memo- 
apphed to objecis in this country, of a nature totally dis- ' rials of that day on which the first blood of the Revolution 
similar, My honorable friend (Mr. Senacur) has already | was shed in that district, of which 1 am the humble re. 
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*assembled,:and- marched off .to_ Cambridge. 
© front rank, there was p young man, the son of a respect- 
able father, his: only child. In marching from the vil- 
“A¢lage, as they passed his house, he came out to meet 
“them. There was a momentaty halt. The dram and 
. “fife paused for an instant. The father, suppressing a 
“strong and evident emotion, said, ‘God be with ‘you all, 
semyfriends! and John, if you, my. son, are called into 
<M battle, take care that you behave like a man, or else let 
“me never see your face again.’ ” P oh: 
1 ¥es,. sir, -the .spir:t of the day. was equal to its trials ; 
~ butlet.as not talk of the soldier as exemptin any degree 
from the.cominon suffering of the citizen : when the fact, 
- that-he was absent from home in the Army, might be the 
heaviest blow to the prosperity -of his family, and to his 
/ OWN prosperity.as a member of it. It deserves also to be 
“recollected, that the: sufferings of the country, after the 
close of the war, were probably more severe, on the 
. Whole; than during its continuance, The burdens of the 
) War were. then: consolidated on society ; a considerable 
‘source, of wealth, the expenditure of the foreign troops, 
Was dried up ; the ardor of the contest was gone, and ruin 
cane home to almost every door. Tradition can tell us 
ofinstances where the farmers oxen were unyoked by 
the tax-gatherer {rom the plough. Such was the state 
of thmgs which drove a portion of the citizens of my own 
State to madness ; such was the condition of the homes 
‘towhich those, who had borne the -hardships and perils 
of the war, too often returned. Let us not then imagine, 
“sit, that the army, in the midst of its pecuhar privations, 
‘wagy'in the least degree, spared from its portion of gene- 
; tal calamity. 
op cltis said, thatthe relief which this bill provides for the 
Surviving officers of the: Revolution, is a premium on old 
“age. Sir, that expression sounds harshly-to my ear. The 
term premium, “when thus used, reminds me of those 
| measures in political economy which are resorted to, in 
“order to stimulate production. We say that heavy duties 
-on foreign fabrics are a premium on domestic manufac- 
‘tires—that injudicious alms-giving is a premium on pau- 
‘perism. The provisions of this bill are not to have the 
effect of multiplying the numbers of the aged and venera- 
ble persons to whom it looks. Sir, they are dropping 
fast:into the grave ; your bounty will come too late to 
= produce that effect upon them, which, at an earlier stage, 
"Might have enabled them to bid defiance to the various 
_ foes of Jife. The most it can do will be to soothe their 
decline... At all events, it will not increase their number; 
and considering who they are, I would rather call it a so- 
lace and'a comfort, than a premium for old age. 
“Lam sorry, sir, that we cannot go further at this time ; 
o thatin making provision for the surviving veteran, we 
,:eannot also make provision for the widow and children of 
.. those who are deceased. Nothing but the well-settled 
“Conviction, that the bill, as already proposed to be amend- 
ed by-my.colleague, is the best bill which can be carried 
through: the. House, reconciles me to omit from it the 
amendment, suggested: yesterday by another honorable 
colleague and friend (Mr. Dwrenr.) But, sir, we must 
e contented to do what good we can, and not refuse to 
do any good, because we cannot do all good. The- case 
«aof the survivors is a case by itself; it has been investigat- 
ced. their number -is nearly ascertained ; and the appro- 
 Priation proposed is calculated to afford a certain relief to 
those:who share it. Whensoever the case of the widows 
“and children shall, by any honorable gentleman, be pro- 
posed to Congressin such a maimer.that we can also act 
oP With. discretion upon it, it.shall not want my feeble aid, ~ 
“<< But, sit, we have a national. debt to be paid off. ‘The 
s atopic, none view of it, was treated: with great ability, by: 
Eta friend from Maine ; and _it-was-also very pertinently: 


: In the 


presentative z “The day that the report of this affair Pi 
‘Creached Barnstable; a company of militia immediately f 
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honorable Chairman of the Committee, 
din the able argument with which he in- 
troduced its discussion, that the provisions of the bil, if 
carried into: effect, would not delay the payment of the 
national debt more than sixty or ninety days. This ba: 
tional debt is a standing theme. Ido not remembera 
hate ora question of appropriation, this season, not ever: 


on poor. Mrs. Denney’s pension, in which the payment of 
the national debi has not been reconimended to our anx- 
ious consideration: On this subject, therefore, I will ask 
to.be pardoned a word. I know; sit, itis a sound Reptibe., 
lican maxim, to pay off the national debt. Iam no be- 
liever in the proposition, that a national debt is a national. 
blessing. It is'in the spirit of our institutions, that the 
Government should stand in as few and. simple relations 
as possible to the People ; that there should beas little: 
Government ‘as possible ; that the People should do’ as 
much as possible for themselves. Itis a violation of these 
sound doctrines, that Government should stand towards 
2 portion of the citizens in a perpetuated relation ofdebte - 
orship to a vast amount. . For this reason, it. is desirable 
to pay off the debt. ` But as -ar financial operation, to re- 
lieve or disembarrass the People, it is, in. my. present view: 
of the subject, little-better than a farce ; almost as much: . ° 
so as the operations of the English sinking fund were ata 
time when vast loans were annually made; in other 
words, when the money was borrowed to place in the 
hands of the commissioners. Sir, you pay off five mil- 
lions of the. national debt, we will suppose, this year. 
What is gained by so doing? You are relieved, it will 
be answered, from the necessity of paying the interest on 
five millions of dollars. Granted ; but where do you get 
five millions, by which you pay off so much of the debt? 
You take it, of course, by taxation, direct or indirect, 
from the pockets of. the People. In other words, you 
deprive them of it, and the interest on it, forever. W at, 
then, have you gained by the operation? You have taken 
a sum of money out of one pocket, and put ‘it into the 
other. `I said this grave procedure was almost a farce, 
In its direct operation, it is ; in its remote results, it is: 2 
great loss to the country, The debt is now about eighty ` 
millions. Twenty-five years hence, our population will 
be doubled ; our wealth, no doubt, much more: than 
doubled, but, to be within bounds, let us say it will be 
doubled. A nominal debt of eighty millions, twenty-five 
years hence, will be no more burdensome than one of 
forty millions now. In other words, time, and the happy 
progress of the country, would of themselves reduce the 
debt, if you would leave the thing to their silent opera. 
tion, as fast, perhaps, as the public welfare demands. . By 
hastening to pay “the debt, we therefore increase the 
country’s burden. No member of this committee: ih 
doubt that, if the debt were not redeemable; it:could be. 
funded at four per cent. This would be of itself paying 
near twenty millions out of the eighty; ‘this would: be'a 
gainindeed. But, no, Mr. Chairman, We insist “upon 
paying it off now at six per cent. . However; ‘sit, I do not 
wish to pursue this subjegt. -I am content to have sug 
gested a reason, why the national: debt may bo left töbe 
considered atthe proper-time, when the reports of the 
Committee-of Ways and Means are before the House. 
Lwill only-add, that there’ is no analogy between the na- 
tional debt and debt between man and man Thè nation- 
al debt is the evidence ofa capital consumed in the public 
service. No operation -of finance. can restore what has 
thus been destroyed. If the objects for which. this capi- 
tal was consumed were. good, the expenditufe was wise 
and proper; ifnot, it was improvident; but-the paying, 
or leaving it unpaid, in no degree affects the wealth of the 
nation, ‘except as I haye. already represented it; and: 
ought not, therefore, ever to come into considératio : 
prevent our making further expenditure for necessa 
laudable objects, ee Pa 
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There is‘one consideration, Mr, Chairman, which, as 
often as I have revolved this subject in my mind, has 
seemed to call upon’us, for very shame, to do something 
for these men... It is this, that liberal provision has been, 
and continues to-be made, by the English Government, 
for those who, in that country, are called American loy- 
alists—in this country, refugees and tories. Sir, { have 
myself seen. the contrast to which I allude ; F have seen 
the declining days of a person, who:had filled a very sub- 
ordinate post in the public service before the year 1775, 
made comfortable by the liberal provision of the British 

. Government. Yes, Sir, I have seen the imperial arm of 
her charity stretched out across the Atlantic, to support 
him in the winter of life, while the veteran of the Revo- 
lution was absolutely suffering, in the same neighbor- 
hood, for the want of such relief as this bill would afford. 

_ Gentlemen all know, that the provision for the American 


“© Joyalists still forms an item in the annual budget in Great 


< Britain; that a portion of the bounty is dispensed in this 
country ; while, even in his amendment, my worthy col- 
Jeague has thought it necessary to make residence in the 
United States a condition of receiving this late and poor 
provision. I do not object to this: practically, I presume 
at will deprive no one of what he would otherwise re- 
ceive; but I would willingly have emulated the bounty 
which knows how to pursue its rightful objects to the 
end of the earth. 

Consider, for a moment, the amount of the expenditure 
Yor the military service of the year on our present esta- 
-blishment. The entire annual cost of the military de- 
fence of the country, including, indeed, the expensive 
articles of fortifications and engineering, is five milions 
of dollars. Sir, I make no unfriendly reflections on any 
part of this expenditure, either for the permanent and 
durabie objects, or for the annual services of the military 
force of the country. I voted, cheerfully, for the whole 
appropriation. But I pray you, Sir, remember that, at 
the rate of five millions per annum, we have paid, since 
the year 1817, forty millions of dollars ; while the entire | 

war debt of the Revolution—the whole debt for military 
and naval, domestic and foreign service, was but forty-j 
two millions, as estimated in 1783. While, then, in eight | 
years of these piping times of peace, we pay, for the vari- 
ous objects of military expenditure,an amount nearly equal 
to the whole war debt of the Revolution, can it be said 
that we ought not, or cannot, make this poor appropria- | 
tion, to pay a part of that unliquidated debt of honor and | 
justice, which is now urged upon us? Can we, Sir, but 
three months after voting these great appropriation bills 
for the military expenditure of a scason of profound peace, 
can we turn from our door the scarred and grey-haired 
veteran of the war, which gave being to our nation ? 
Sir, I cast no imputation on our Army, or its Officers. 
They do all that can be done in time of peace ; as some 
of them, in our last struggle, did all that could be done 
by gallant men, in time of war; but I know they them- 
selves would be the last to say, that they deserved an ear- 
hier and prompter provision, than the heroes of the Re- 
volution. 

Sir, if this act of grateful justice is ever to be perform- 
ed, now is the time for its performance. The prescnt 
year completes the half century since the Declaration of 
Independence ; and most devoutly do I hope, that, when 
the silver trumpet of our political jubilee sounds, it may 
be with a note of comfort and joy to the withered heart 

. of- the war-worn veteran of the Revolution. Our tardy 
provision will, indeed, come too late to help him through 
the hard journey of life ; it will not come too late to al- 
leviate the sorrows of age, and smooth the pillow of de- 
cline.’ Sir, it isthe fiftieth year of our Independence. 
How much we shall read, how much we shall hear, how 
much, perhaps, we shall say this year, about the glorious 
exploits of our fathers, and the debt of gratitude we owe 


them: Ido not wish this to be all talk. I want to do 
something. I want a substantial tribute to be paid them. 
Praise, Sir, is sweet music, both to old and young ; but I 
honestly confess that my mind relucts and revolts, by an- 
ticipation, at the thought of the compliments with which 
we are going to fill the ears of these poor veterans, while 
we leave their pockets empty, and their backs cold. If 
we cast out this bill, I do hope that some member of this 
House, possessing an influence to which I cannot aspire, 
will introduce another, to make it penal to say a word. on 
the fourth of July, about the debt of gratitude which we 
owe to the heroes of the Revolution. Let the day and 
the topic passin decent silence. I hate all gag-laws ; 
but there is one thing I am willing to gag—the vaporing 
tongue of a bankrupt, who has grown rich, and talks sen- 
timent, about the obligation he feels to his needy creditor, 
whom he paid off at 2s.6d. in the pound. ` 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much, of late, of the 
Washington policy. In the recent discussions on a great 
national question, this policy was declared, on all sides, 
to be the only safe rule for the administration of our for- 
eign affairs. Whithersoever it led us, we were all will- 
ing-to go; wheresoever it left us, we all professed to stop. 
On no side of the House was there a question whether 
we should adhere to it, or depart from it: the only ques- 
tion was, whether it did or did not authorize, without li- 
mitation, the measure proposed. On that question I was 
so unfortunate as to differ from many honorable gentle- 
men, with whom I should be happy ever to agree, Now, 
Sir, we are on ground where there can be no dispute, 
and happy am Į to find my honorable friends (Messrs. 
Hexrurit and Buctanay) the first to assume it. I should 
be glad, indeed, to know, what part of the W ashington 
policy stands more deeply impressed on every record 
that remains to us from the Father of his Country, than 
the duty of providing for these, his surviving brethren in 
arms. Where, Sir, in all the memorials of that great 
man, will you find any injunction of neutral policy, any 
admonition against entangling alliances, expresset! in lan- 
guage more strong, than that in which he enforces the 
claim which is now before you? “If,” said he, “be 
“ sides the simple pay of wages, a further compensation 
«is not due to the sufferings and sacrifices of the offi- 
“cers, then have I been mistaken indeed. If the whole 
“ army have not merited whatever a grateful People can 
“ bestow, then have I been beguiled by prejudice, and 
“built opinion on the basis of error. If this country 
* should not, in the event,” (—in the event, Mr. Chair- 
man, and when at length it should possess the means—} 
« perform every thing which has been requested by the 
s late memorials to Congress, then shall my belict be- 
“ come vain, and the hope which has been excited, void 
“of foundation. And if, as has been suggested, for the 
s purpose of influencing their passions,” (for, Sir, it did 
not enter into the mind of Washington to conceive that 
the Newburg letters were to prove prophetic,) “< the 
«< officers of the army are te oe the only sufferers by this. 
« Revolution ; if, in retiring from the field, they are to 
*€ grow old in poverty, wretchedness, and contempt; if 
“ they are to wade through the vile mire of dependency, 
‘Cand owe the miserable remnant of that life to charity, 
« which has hitherto been spent in honor, then I shall 
“have realized a tale, which will embitter every moment 
«of my future life. Bat Lam under no such apprehen- 
e sions; a country rescued by their arms from impending 
« ruin, will never leave unpaid the debt of gratitude.” 

Now talk to me, Sir, of the policy of Washington. What! 
are we going to follow it by halves? Are we gomg to 
laud and adopt it, when it is cautious and reserved ; to 
repudiate and trample on it, where it is generous and 
great? Sir, it is with his policy as it is with his charac- 
ter. Its excellence. and grandeur consist in the harmoni- 
cus mixture of its opposite qualities. What was it that 


2° It was the lion-hearted valor, which qua- 
: Bed his Fabian prudence ; the god-like generosity which 
“Went hand in’ hand with his’ pristine temperance ‘and fru- 


+ dake from either of his strongly marked characteristics, 
theopposite quality which balanced and chastened it, 
and you bring him down to the common level of humani- 
ty, and:make of him no more than a common great man. 
“it issô With his policy. . Sift out from all his lessons the 
prudent and dissuasive ; listen to his voice then, and then 
only, when he warns you against following the impulses 
of enthusiasm! "and. shut your eyes, and shut your ears, 
‘and shut your hearts, when he bids you be generous and 
libetul, and.you make a ‘policy, Sir, of which I, at least, 
shave no ambition to be a disciple. 
Mr. ALSTON made some explanations, in reply.to Mr. 
‘VERETT, when the question was taken on filling the 
blank in the amendment with © twelve hundred thousand 
: dollars,” and carried—Ayes 81, Noes 39. ` 
<> Me WARD then offered the following, to be added as 
“asixth section: ~ : 
iSe. 6. And beit further enacted, That each survivor 
‘in the militia, during the Revolutionary war, being now 
‘a resident of the United States, for the period of nine 
«i months in one term of service, shall, if a commissioned 
oficer receive twenty dollars per month; and, if he 
“served in any other capacity, shall receive eight dollars 
“per month, during his life.” 
Mr. COCKE now suggested to Mr. WARD to modi- 
fy this séction, by inserting “three,” instead of nine ” 
months. o. 
Mr. WARD accepted the modieation, and the ques- 
n being put on: the section, as thus amended, it was 
adopted—Ayes 66, Noes 57... 
Mr. MARTIN; expressing a desiré to address the: Com- 
mittee, but referri ig to the lateness of the hour, (it was 
now half past four o’clock,) moved that the Committee 
rise. ; 
> After a desultory conversation, the motion prevailed, 
sand the Committee rose. 
` Mr. BUCHANAN then moved to discharge the Com- 
` mittee of the Whole trom the further consideration of 
the’ bill for the relief of the Revolutionary Officers, with a 
view that its farther consideration might be conducted in 
the House. 
“Before any decision was had, 
‘The House adjourned. 


Weonespar, APRIL 26, 1826, 

_, On motion of Mr. FLOYD, the House proceeded to 
the consideration of the following resolution, offered by 
him'some days since : 

. & Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House any opinion, 

“which may have been given by the Attorney General, re- 
specting the right of a foreign Minister to retain money 
which had been advanced to him by the President as an 
outfit, beyond the sum appropriated by law.” 

The resohition was agreed to. 


REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, went | 


‘into Committee of the Whole, and resumed the considera. | 
tiðnof the bill ** for ‘the řelief of the surviving officers 
of the: Revolution? °°. = . re 
Mr. MARTIN spoke at length in-support of the bill: 

| Me MITCHELL, of Tennessee, then proposed to 
amend the anicndment of Mr. REED; so as to-inelude the 
Autviving widows and orphans.of those officers who -had 
diedin the service, or sinice es “AEE Sat ey eee 
<- Mr, ESTILE thought this had better be done ina. see 
Prate bife = i ve setts : 


that elevation, on which no other mor- 


ment, when the 
ayes 73, noes 39, ; 
: An amendment was the: 


was agreed to. 


certain regiments which: 
sioned. by the States, bu 
United States. His amen 
BURGES, and subsequer 
striking out, “ under the 
inserting “ State troops 
ment.” 


Mr. COCKE now move 
agreed to. 
a short speech in support 
agreed to. 
pended to it, and it was ca 


amended, in the second se 


Ayes 99. 


bruary, 1825. The treat 
now ratified, will require 
carrying them into effect. 


Me LL: explained 


insert the word artificers, 


After some. conversation ‘betwe 
and ALSTON, Mr. MARVIN mo 
words “fon the continental: establishment,” 
‘t under the pay of the United States,” 


The question being taken on the am 
MARVIN, it was agreed to. ° woah : 
d an amendment which includ- 
ed the troops who fought at Bunker Hill.” This was also” 

Mr. MALLARY then proposed toin 
were raised and supported by Vermo 


On motion of Mr. BAYLIE 


n proposed by Mr. PET. 
* after ‘* musicians ;? 


, and defended his amend- 
question being taken, it was adop 


“which 


en Messrs. FORSYTH 
ved to strike out the 
and insert, 
so as to include 


had been raised and commis. 


t em 


ployed and paid by the 


dment was- supported by~Mr.. 
itly modified, by himself, by° 


pay of the Uni 


ted States,” and 
on the Continental esta 


lish: 


endment of. Mr.. 


clude’ «« those who 
nt.” - He ‘delivered. 


of this amendment; and it was 


rried without a diy 


The question was now taken on the entire amendment 
of Mr. REED, with the various amendments since ap- 
ision. 


S, the bill was farther. 


ction, by striking out the words 


“the regiment or corps in which the applicant served.” 


requisite appropriating clause 


y and suppleme 


ble S 


for the twelve hundred thousand dollars. It was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the committee. thi 
rose, and reported. the bill, as amended ; when, o 
tion of Mr. VANCE, it was laid on. the tal 


THE NEW CREEK TREATY. 


` The following message was received from the Presi. 
dent of the United States : 5, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the U. States > 
i Wasurneron, 25th Aprir, 1826. : 

I now transmit to both Houses o 
treaty with the Creek nation of In 
24th day of January last, with a 
signed on the Sist of last month, 
the advice and consent of the Senate, duly. ratifie 
send, at the same time, copies of the treaty superseded 
by them, signed at the Indian Springs, on the 12th of Fe. 


en 


f Congress, copies of a 
dians, concluded on the 
supplementary article, 
which have Deen 


2 With 
ede I 


cle; 


the aid of the Lesislatare for 


And I subjoin. a‘letté: 


the Secretary of War, proposing an additional app 
tion for the purpose of. facilitating ‘the removal 
portion of the Creek nation which 
move West of the Mississippi ; 
{ Subject to the favorable consid 


t from 
roptia- 
of that 
ch may be disposed to ré- 
: Fecommending the whole 
eration of Congress: 2°" 

©. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


a DerarrMiny oF War; April 24, 1826. 
San: Thave thé-honor to represent, that, from informa. 
tion lately received, a` further sum of--twenty “thousand. 


dollars, over and:above: that provided | 


cle of. the late-treaty-with t 
in indemnifying emigrants - 


-junceded part of. their. Tern 
of Alabama as of Georgiay: 


their land_be found within t! 


ir inthe 9thartis 


he Creeks; judiciously applied: 


for their improvements 4 
as well within the Yj 
(should: indeéd any:porti 


itory,. 


he latter State int 


Te 


inthe: 5 
imits = 
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ment) will tend to increase the number of emigrants,and| [The amendment offered by Mr. VINTON, proposed 
thereby, to the extent of its influence, to promote the | that a section and a quarter of land, be granted for the 
general policy of the United States, and I submit to you | support of schools in that tract of country usually called 
the. propriety of communicating this subject to the con- | the French Grant, in the State of Ohio.) 


sideration of Congress. : Mr. COCKE, after some general observations in disap- 
Thave the honor to be, your obedient servant, probation of the facility with which Congress is in the 
: ce JAMES BARBOUR. | practice of granting away the Public Lands, and expres- 
The President of the United States. ; sive of his doubts of the expediency of this measure, m- 


Banat k | quired, whether the provisions of this bill came within 
Mie. McLANE, of Delaware, then asked, and having l the compact between the United States and the State of 
obtained leave, reported a bill from the Committee of | Ohio. 
Ways and Means, making an appropriation to carry into Mr. VINTON said, in reply, that the gentleman from 
effect a treaty concluded between the United States and | Tennessee had inquired whether the United States were 
the Creek nation of Indians, and ratified on the 22d of'| bound by their compact with the State of Ohio, to give 
April, 1826. i school lands to these fractional townships. -His answer to 
"The bill was twice read, and referred to a Committee | the inquiry was, that the bill was not confined to the 


of the Whole House on the State of the Union. State of Ohio, but embraced all the Western States 
The message of the President, just received, was then | wherever the surveys were based upon rivers or other 
referred to the same committee. public waters, or where, from any other cause, there 
SCHOOL LANDS. _ might be a fractional township destitute of provision for 


, . schools. But, since the gentleman had spoken of the 
The House then took up the bill ‘to appropriate ! compact between Ohio and the United States, which, un- 
Lands for the support of Schools in certain townships, | der the same terms, has been entered into with the other 
and fractional townships, not before provided.” | new States which have been admitted into the Union, he 
‘This bill had been before a committee of the whole ; : would say, that those fractional townships had a fair right 
and the question now being on ordering the bill to be en- . to ask for the benefits of this bill, on the ground, that aà 
grossed for a third reading — ; 2 | compliance with the spirit of the compacts required it at 
“Mr. VINTON said, one word of explanation might be | ourhands. Section No. 16, in each township, was given 
necessary to enable the House to understand the object : by the compacts with those States, in consideration of the 
of the bill. The ordinance of the 20th of May, 1785, | promise by the States not to tax the public lands for five 
which is the basis of the land system, had made provi- | years after being sold. Now, sit, the fractional townships, 
sion for the support of schools, in the territory owned by | as well as the entire townships, ure not subject to the tax- 
the United States, and directed one thirty-sixth part, or | ing power of the States where situated, until the expira- 
one section of land, being section No. 16, to be reserved | tion of that period after sale. ‘The same remark is appli- 
and set apart for the support of schools within each town- | cable to grants of land for any purpose lying within these 
ship. It was the evident intention of that law to make a Í States. They hare no power to tax, whether the dispo- 
general provision for the support of schools, in the whole | sition of the land by the United States be by gift or sale, 
country owned by the United States; and constitutes one | until five years shall have elapsed, ‘Che States having 
of the inducements of the settler to buy of the Govern- | agreed to forego the right of taxation for the benefit of 
ment. Owing, however, to the manner in which the pub- | cducation, the equivalent given ought to be co extensive 
lic lands are surveyed, this inducement is not always held | with the right surrendered in favor of the United States ; 
out to the emigrant, and the intention of the ordinance is ! which surrender of the taxing right, as already observed, 
thus partially defeated. T he public surveys are, in gene- | extends to all the lands embraced by the bill, and which 
ral, based on the navigable rivers, such as the Ohio, Mis- | ought, therefore, in justice and equity, to receive the be- 
sissippi, Missouri, &c. ; the consequence of which is, that | nefits of the compact in common with all other lands. 
most of the townships situate upon the rivers are frac-; But, Mr. V. said, if these considerations were want- 
tional townships, and, in very many of them, by a bend | ing, he presumed the House would feel no reluctance in 
or turn in the river, section No. 16 is cut off, and the town- | making this small appropriation of land for such an object, 
ship, by this accidental: circumstance, deprived of its | when we had already, this session, and every other ses- 
school land. A denser population is generally found on | sion since he had been a member, given away far grear 
the margin of these streams, than in any other part of the | quantities of land, to men who had no other merit tian 
country, and hence it happens that, in these fractional | that of having taken possession of the Public Lands, 
townships; where there is a greater necessity for schools | without any claim or shadow of right or authority, and in 
than any where else, no provision at all has been made À the face of the law to the contrary. Whereas, the pro- 
for their support. This bill proposes to place these town: | visions of this bill are intended to promote an object of 
ships upon a footing with the entire townships, by giving | the highest value and importance. 
_to'them a quantity of land bearing the same proportion! At this stage of the proceedings on the bill, a motion 
to a whole section of land, that the fractional township | for adjournment vas mide ma Garricd, 
bears to a whole township. The bill further proposes to | 3 
make provision for such entire townships of land as have | 
been heretofore unprovided for. Of these, there arc a i Tacaspar, Aprit 27, 1826. 
few that have been granted by Congress without the re-} i S 
‘servation of a school E which, the township : COLLEGE BILL. 
of land recently granted to General Lafayette is one, the; Mr. 4 LEKANDER, from the Committee on the Dis- 
inhabitants of which will be without any provision for the | trict of Columbia, 1¢ ported, with an amendment, the bill 
support uf schools. The French grant, in the State of | from the Senate, “ to exempt the Professors,’ Tutors, 
. Ohio, is another tract of land in the same situation; to! Stewards, and Students, of the Columbian and Georgetown 
make provision for which, Mr. V. said, he held an amend- | Colleges, from militia duty.” i d 
- mentin his hand, proposing to appropriate one section; On this subject a desultory debate arose, in which 
and a quarter for the support of schools in that grant. Messrs. McCOY, LATHROP, STRONG, LITTLE, BUR- 
Mr. V- said, it might be proper for him to say, before | GES, SAUNDERS, ALEXANDER, HUMPHREY, 
he sat down, that the bill and amendment had the entire | MARVIN, and REED, took part. i 
approbation ef the whole Committee on the Public Lands. ! The bill was opposed, as going to extend benefits to 
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the rich which it did not provide for those of 
; and exemptions to students in the District of 
which were not enjoyed by those in many of 
jį as going to deprive the country of the servi- 
f apart of its youth, and sanctioning an esprit du 
ch Separated the upper from the lower ranks of 


vindicated, on ‘the ground that this bill went to 
‘More for the students of this District than had been 
by the Legislatures of many States for the students 
colleges and academies throughout the country ; as be- 
ng necessary to’ secure the progress of youth in their 
and to preserve the discipline of colleges and 
inariés trom frequent and vexatious interruptions. 
t LITTLE moved an amendment to the bill, by in- 
the words “and apprentices to the mechanics,” 
“he defended on the general principles above stat- 
Was opposed, as going to deprive the apprentices 
at they would consider, and what was considered 
ers, in their situation, as a privilege and a relaxa- 
nd as excluding a large body of young persons who 
ed the most valuable portion of the militia. 
“The amendment of Mr. LITTLE was rejected, and the 
tehdrient to the bill, reported by the committee, which 
the exemption from militia duty to the students 
dali colleges and seminaries in the District, was agreed 
toby the House, and the bill was then ordered to its 
d reading to-morrow—ayes 89, noes 50. 


o CASE OF FRANCIS LARCHA. 


trsúant to notice, Mr. OWEN asked the House to 
the resolution offered by him on the 32d instant, 
‘he modified to'read as follows : 
esolved, That the Committee of the Whole House 
whichis referred the bill from the Senate, entitled 
An act for ‘the relief of Francis Larche,” be discharg- 
from the further consideration of said bill, and the re- 
f the Committee of Claims thereon ; and that they 
ommitted to the Committee of Claims, with instruc- 
to report the bill with the evidence accompany- 
as 


‘this resolution a conversation took place between 
3 OWEN, MARTINDALE, McCOY, TATT- 
NALL; and FORSYTH, and in which the principles of 
€ report were incidentally touched upon. Some ex- 
planations passed between Messrs. OWEN and TATT- 
LL, and the merits being about to be entered upon 
MARTINDALE, the conversation was cut short 
by the CHAIR; and, the call for the question being loud 
‘and repeated, it was’ put upon the recommitment of the 
. ¥eport, and carried. 7 
REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 


“Mr HRMPHILL moved that the House resume the 
consideration of the bill for the relief of the surviv- 
“tng officers of the Revolution, with the amendments re- 
«ported by the Committee of the Whole. 
The motion was agreed to—ayes 81, noes 51. 

+... Phe amendments proposed by the Committee of the 
Whole were then taken up in order, and the first six of 
. them were adopted. 
The question then being put on filling the blank in that 
clause of’ the. bill which requires that its benefits shall be 
; gonfined to those who apply for them within siz months 
`- ftom the date of this act, i 
n Mrs TRIMBLE’ suggested that that term was too short, 
“aid would operate to deprive ‘many indigent officers, at 
| a distance, from an opportunity to obtain any share’ in 
‘the benefits and he moved to strike out siz and insert 
eighteen. months, Cenc 
Other gentlemen named nine months, and others twelve. 
- Much discussion was had on the comparative expediency 
_ ubthésé several periods, in’ which Messrs. BURGES, 
Vor H~-163 


VANCE, BRENT, TRIMBLE, MARVIN, WHITTLE- 
SEY, and HEMPHILL, took part ; when the question 
being put first on the longest period, the House agreed 
to fill the blank with efghteen months—ayes 80, noes 45. 

Mr. MITCHELL then moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill and amendments till the first day 
of July next, and supported his motion in a lengthy: 
speech, which he concluded by demanding the yeas and 
nays. They were ordered by. the House, and, the ques- 
tion being taken on the motion for postponement, it was 
decided in the negative—yeas 30, nays.124, 

The question now coming up on the amendment of 
Mr. REED, as variously modified yesterday— i f 

Mr. CARSON moved to insert, after the words “ Bun- 
ker Hill,” in the third section, the following: ‘‘ and 
“those who fought at the battles of King’s Mountain, 
“* Guilford, the Cowpens, and Eutau Springs.” The 
amendment was agreed to. - 

Mr. WARD then moved to add, after the above, the 
following words: and those who fought at Saratoga, 
“and the taking of Burgoyne, and Bennington, and Lex- 
“ington.” ‘This motion was carried—ayes 59, noes 50. 
ae various ineffectual attempts further to amend the 
bill, : 

The House adjourned. 


Fripay, Arri 28, 1826. 


The following resolution, yesterday laid on the table ky 
Mr. CAMBRELENG, was taken up : 

© Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be dis 
rected to furnish this House with a statement of the reve- 
nue which has accrued, and of the amount of revenue 
collected at Key. West, since it was made a port of entry ; 
and to inform the House whether regular returns and re» 
mittances of the revenuc have been made by the collector 
of that district.” -a . 

Before the question was taken, Mr. C. stated, that bis 
object in making this inquiry, was. to discontinue, the 
port of entry at Key West. The transactions at that 
Island were notorious—they had early. in the session at- 
tracted the attention of Congress; and on the ist Februa- 
ry, an act was passed, disapproving the act of the Territo+ 
rial Government, establishing a court to regulate salvage.” 
Notwithstanding this, as late as the last of March, they com 
tinued to adjust salvage by an arbitration law of their own- 
creation. He was satisfied that there was no remedy, but 
by withdrawing our legislation altogether from the Island, 
and by compelling the wreckers to take wrecked pro- 
perty to some place where there would at least be some 
eompctition in the sale, and some justice in awarding the 
salvage. He was unwilling to lend the sanction of Con- 
gress in any shape to the transactions of that Isisnd. It 
was not a proper place for a District Court and Custom 
House. He should as soon think of establishing a Dis-- 
trict Court and Custom House at Lafitte’s Barrataria. If 
a port of entry was continued at Key West, that Island 
must become the medium of an intercourse with Cuba, 
very injurious to our revenue and our commercial inte- 
rest. He had made this inquiry of the Treasury, and if 
the information should be received in time, he might call 
the attention of the House to the question during the 
present session. . 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


JUDICIARY SYSTEM. 


On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the House proceeded 
to the consideration of the report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, recommending the disagreement of the 
‘Houge to the amendments of the Senate to the. bill fi- 
ther to extend the Judicial System of the United States, : . 


Mr, FORSYTH wished to know whether the question 


‘on rejecting the amendment of the Senate was onc Whith 


admitted of division * _ 
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-< The CHAIR replied, that it did not. 
At the request of Mr. CONDICT, 
the Senate was read, as follows : i 

ts And be it further enacted, ‘That the seventh Judicial 
Circuit of the United States shall hereafter consist of the 
Districts of Ohio and Kentucky ; and that the Districts 
of Indiana, Minois, and Missouri, shall form the eighth 
Circuit’; the Districts of Tennessee and Alabama shall 
form the ninth Circuit; and the District of Mississippi 
and Louisiana shall form the tenth Circuit; and the Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, appointed for each of said se- 
venth, eighth, ninth, and tenth Circuits, shall reside | 
therein? | es H 

Mr. FORSYTH observed that the amendment contain- l 
ed two distinct matters: first, a change in the arrange- | 
ments of the Districts, and secondly, a requirement, that 
each of the new Judges shall reside within his own Dis- į 
trict. He wished, if practicable, to obtain two distinct ! 
votes of the House on these two parts of the amendment. | 

The CHAIR replied, that the Senate had returned the į 
bill with but one amendment, and that, by the rules of 
the House, it was not divisible. It might, however, be 
amended by striking out part of it, or otherwise, before 
the question was put on agreeing, or disagreeing to it. 

Mr. COOK then moved to amend the Senate’s amend- 
ment, by striking out the words ‘and the J ustice of the 

- Supreme Court, appointed for each of said seventh, 
‘eighth, ninth, and tenth Circuits, shall reside therein.” 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. 
COOK was adopted, ayes 75, noes 40. 

The question then recurring on the motion made yester- 
day, by Mr. WEBSTER, from the Judiciary Committee, 

-to disagree’to [the remainder of] the Senate’s amend- 

“ment, a debate arose, which continued till half past two 
o’clock, in which Messrs. WEBSTER, COOK, VANCE, 

- FORSYTH, CLARK, ISACKS, MOORE, of Kentucky, 
McLANE, of Del. POWELL, W {CKLIFFE, BEECH- 
ER, BUCKNER, COCKE, CAMPBELL, POLK, 
LETCHER, WRIGHT, JENNINGS, MARVIN, TEST, 
VINTON, JAMES JOHNSON, and MINER, severally 
took part. 

“In the course of the debate, Mr. COOK offered the fol- 
lowing amendment : 

Insert, after the word 
ment: 

s And the three additional Justices whose appointment 
Js provided for by this act, shall severally be assigned by 
the President of the United States to the said eighth, 
nintb, and tenth Circuits, until the next term of the Su- 
preme Court, when it shall be the duty of the Justices 
thereof to assign or allot themselves to the several Judi- 
cial Circuits of the United States, and to make record 
thereof according to law.” 

The amendment was agreed to—ayes 61, nocs 50. 

The opponents of the Senate’s amendment contended 
that it went to defeat the original purpose of the bill, 
which was to relieve the embarrassment occasioned by a 
great accumulation of business in the Courts of Kentucky, 
Ohio, and ‘Tennessee. To effect this, the original bill į 
cast those States, with other Western States, into three | 
different Circuits, for which the three new Judges were ! 
appointed, ‘The amendment of the Senate destroyed this f 
arrangement, and put the two great States of Kentucky 
and Ohio, in which the greatest accumulation of business 
had happened, into one Circuit. This would leave mat- 
ters in nearly the same state as before : for Judge Todd, 
. who had had the superintendence of the Courts of those 
‘two States, together with those of Tennessee, had scarce 
been able to perform any duty in Tennessee, one district 
of which he had not visited for seven years. . Nor could 
the accumulation in Ohio and Kentucky, be attributed to 
the illness of Judge Todd, because the suits, brought in 
those two States. in one year, had amounted to twelve 


the amendment of : 


‘Circuit,’ inthe Senate’s amend- į 


| 
| 


| 
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hundred, while the suits in Missouri, Hlinois, and Indiana, 


distance be had to trayel, was.a.very subordinate 
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(now proposed to be thrown into another Circuit,) were 
but one hundred and sixty. Thus, the duties imposed on 
one Judge would amount to eight times the duties impos- 
ed on another, who received the same emolument, The 
population in the district of Kentucky and Ohio, was such 
as sent twenty-six Representatives to this House ; while 
the population in Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri, sent but 
five. A Circuit containing two States, would thus con- 
tain a greater amount. of business than any other three 
Circuits in the United States put together. If such an at- 
rangement as this should be adopted, the remaining busi- 
ness in the other Circuits would be so small that only 
two Judges, instead of three, ought to be appointed. - 
On the other side, it was insisted, that, in a matter 
which concerned the Western States, the wishes of those 
States were the best rule to go by, and the amendment 
now sent down, had received, in the. Senate, the votes 
of seven Western States ought of nine. The union of 
Ohio and Kentucky, in one district, was a natural arrange- 
ment, as those States were conterminous, and the dis- 
tance of their Seats of Government from cach other was 
far less than those of Kentucky and Missouri. The accu- 
mulation of business in the Courts of those States was & 
temporary matter, occasioned chiefly by the protracted 
illness of the late Judge Todd; he had now been suc- 
ceeded by a Judge in full health, and of great activity. 
Besides, the number of suits was more in name, and in 
sound, than in fact ; because a great number of the suits 
depending on precisely the same principles, the settle- 
ment of one of them was virtually the settlement of all the 


rest, and one decision might settle one hundred cases ; as. 4 


where an ejectment suit on an old grant went to oust & 
hundred different occupants. The unanimity with which | 
the Senate had passed the amendment, (there being but 
four dissenting votes) rendered it very improbable that 
that body would recede, in which case the bill must be | 
lost; andit was asked if the opposers of the amendment | 
would venture the risk and the responsibility of depriv- © 
ing all the other Western States of the benefits provided 
by the bill, rather than consent that Ohio and Kentucky 
should have their wishes crossed. The putting them in 
one district might be considered by them as inconvenient, | 
but it was asked jf they would assert that one Judge was 4 
incompetent to discharge the duties of such a Circuit, as 4 
Tennessee was no longer to be included in it. It was fur- 
ther insisted that, in arranging the Circuits, respect was 4 
to be had to the future as well as the present ; that Mis- 
soum, illinois, and Indiana, would, in afew years, be as 
populous as Ohio and Kentucky, and though they might 
be represented in one House of the Legislature by very 
unequal numbers, yet, in the other House, where the | 
small States were put on a footing with the large ones, 
they had expressed their will, as States, by a majonh af / 
fourteen Western Senators against four. 
be defeated by a rejection of the Senate’s amendment, 
Ohio and Kentucky would still enjoy the benefits of the 
Judicial System of the United States, but their sister? 
States would remain excluded, 

To this it was replied, by the opponents of the amends : 
ment, that the loss of the bill was, by no means, a neces- — 
sary consequence of rejecting the Senate’s amendment, 
as a committee of conference might be had, and, on suita- : 
ble representation, the difierence might be accommudat- 
ed. As to the distance of the seais of Justice of the 
States of Kentucky and Missouri, thongh it was: greater 
in miles than those of Ohio and Kentucky, yet it admit- 
ted of an easy water communication forthe- greater part 
of the way; whereas, the other journey was.over land 
entirely. 1f Ohio was conterminous ‘with “Kentucky, -at | 
one extremity, so was Missouri at the-other.” But, if at 
were otherwise, the convenience of the. Judge, andthe 
subject 


Ifthe bill should : 
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- of consideration. In some rare cases it might happen 
t that thedecision of one snit settled the principle of many 
- others ; but still a jury was necessary in each, and the 
} delay was, to a great degree, in proportion to the num- 
her of causes; and even in ejectment cases, were many 
occupants were assailed by a single grant, yet their de- 
felices were usually on divers grounds; so that the set- 
tlement of one suit was no settlement of the others. But 
ifthere was any thing in this argument, its force went to 
separate, and not to unite, Ohio and Kentucky.; because 
the suits in Ohio and the new States were all founded on 
| the'same kind of tenure, while those in Kentucky result- 
éd from the old Jaws of Virginia and North Carolina, and 
required a very different description of law knowledge. 
‘The amendment of the Senate was advocated by 
Messrs. SCOTT, COOK, JENNINGS, TEST, MOORE, 
of Kentucky, POLK, FORSYTH, and McLANE, of Del. 
It was opposed by Messrs. CLARK, BEECHER, 
. CAMPBELL, WRIGHT, VINTON, WICKLIFFE, 
| BUCKNER, JAMES JOHNSON, LETCHER, COCKE, 
‘SACKS, MARVIN, and WEBSTER. 
[The following are the only speeches in our-possession 
onthe above question.} , . 
Mr. JAMES JOHNSON addressed the House as follows: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Am I deceived when I assert that this 
bill, before it was sent to the Senate, underwent a discus- 
sionin this House, amounting to. one month’s duration ? 
Am Tdeceived when I state, that the form of the districts, 
as reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, did not 
occupy the time of this House: one day, nay, one hour, 
during that month of discussion? Did not the formation 
of the districts receive the approbation of every member 
from all’ the Western States ’ I had then the pleasure of 
uniting in an unanimous vote with all my colleagues. 
_ The State of Ohio was unanimous. The States of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, Mli- 
nois, and Indiana, voted with one united voice for the 
circuits, as they passed this House. The month’s debate 
did not take place on account. of arranging the circuits, 
< or districts : for, on that point, there was but one opinion. 
The debate was long, interesting, and weighty, on the 
principle of the bill; whether we should new-model the 
whole system of the Supreme Court, or only give such an 
extension to the old system as would afford the Western 
States their equal proportion of representation and advan- 
tages with the other States—that was the subject of dis- 
' cussion ; and, when the final vote was taken on the bill, it 
~ was on that branch of the subject only that there was a 
diversity of opinion. Not, however, inthe Western coun- 
try. There was not a dissenting voice there. -They were 
unanimous. But, on the form of the districts, the ques- 
. tion now before is, two opinions did not exist ; at least 
but one .was expressed in this House, in my hearing. 
Vnanimity prevailed throughout. But this bill has been 
reported to the Senate, and they have thought proper to 
amend it ; and, instead of continuing Kentucky with Mis- 
| Souri, they have united Ohio-dnd Kentucky in one district, 
and Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri, in another. And we 
are told by gentlemen on this floor, that the Senate will 
. Rotrecede, and that the bill will be lost, provided we do 
“not adopt their amendment. Is it possible that the Se- 
_ Rate. has thus determined ? Is it possible that members 
‘of that body have'thus expressed themselves? If they 
have, for what reason was that expression made? Wasit 
“to awe ‘this House? Was it to deter this House from act- 
ing’ independently ? Was it intended to compel this 
~ House’ to succumb to theirdictation? If it was, they have 
` ‘Set their “verbal message to the wrong place. This 
Hotise Knows its rights, and has the firmness to express 
them, When legally required soto do: In order to induce 
this House to concur in the ‘Senate’s amendment, we are 
told that the Senate were nearly ‘unanimous ; yes, nearly 
uuanimous.’: This iş an unfortunate branch of the argu- 
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gument for them -to use. If it proves any.thing, when all 
is told, it proves that the Senate, being nearly unanimous, 
but not quite unanimous, should yield to this House :-for 
this House, in its first-vote on this part of the bill, was not 
only nearly unanimous, but entirely so.. But, in the first 
vote of the Senate, there was a minority opposed to its 
amendment, and in favor of the bill as it went from this 
House. Again, who are particularly interested in this’ - 
question ? - Five States only are immediately interested : 
Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri, and Kentucky. These 
States are represented in the Senate with ten members— 
seven voted for their own amendment; three voted for 
the bill as it went from this House. Here, -nearly one- 
third of the Senators, who were immediately interested, 
were in favor of the proposition as it passed. this House. 
It is true that, now, when this House is called upon. to 
vote a second time, there isa minority of some six or seven 
votes, out of thirty-one, in the five States just named, who 
wish the amendment to prevail, and some twenty-three or - 
four who wish the bill to remain as it went from this 
House. And, still, we are told that we must yield_to the 
dictum of the Senate. In favor of the amendment, it-is 
urged, that the States of Kentucky and Ohio join each 
other the whole length. This is not the fact. ` Let gen- 
tlemen examine the map. The boundary of Kentucky, 
on the Ohio river, terminates at the mouth of Big Sandy. 
The State of Ohio continues its boundary on that river- 
above Wheeling, leaving but little more than one-third ofits 
length opposite Kentucky. And howstandsthe matter in 
relation to Missouri? Kentucky and Missouri commence 
a union at the mouth of Ohio river, and continue united 
until you reach the Western limits of Kentucky, on the 
Mississippi, some distance below the Iron Banks, and be- 
tween the States of Ohio and Missouri. “The whole 
breadth ofthe States of Indiana and Illinois binds on the 
Kentucky line, only divided by the Ohio river. It would 
certainly be giving-an immense extent of territory to Ken- 
tucky in supposing that the whole length of Ohio, Indiana, 
Hlinois, and Missouri, bounded on the line of Kentucky, 
It is true, that Kentucky joins all four of these States, the 
full breadth of Indiana and Mlinois, and only part of Ohio 
and Missouri. And it is equally true, that Kentucky does 
not join them in their full length. The fact is, that the 
State of Ohio joins the Eastern end of the State of Keh- 
tucky, and Missouri joins Kentucky in its Western end, 
and each bound on Kentucky nearly an equal distance. 
Gentlemen pencil out an alarming picture in the asser 
tion, that, if Kentucky is united with Missouri, the J udge 
will be compelled to ride through two States, Indianaand 
Illinois, to arrive at Missouri. This depends. upon the 
point from which the Judge takes his departure from Ken- 
tucky. If he sets out from the mouth of Cumberland, it. 
is not the fact. Ifhe sets out from Frankfort, or East of 
Frankfort, it is true he must travel through. those two. 
States, provided he travels by land. And, pray, what of 
that? How long will it take the Judge to ride to the seat 
of Government in Missouri ? About thirteen days. And 
will this be a great hardship to a man who is receiving so 


| good a salary asthe Judge receives? Sir, we pay him to 


serve the People ; we pay him to perform his full share of 
business; we pay him to ride to the People, and. ac- 
complish their business. It appears to be a great harde 
ship,,in the estimation of some gentlemen, to. cause the 
Judge to ride thirteen days, to a part ofhis district, to per- 
form his official duties. But the same gentlemen con. 
ceive it no hardship to impose upon the Judge who may 
reside in Kentucky, eight times as much business as would 
devolve upon the Judge residing in the other district : for 
Ohijo and Kentucky certainly presents eight times as much 
business for adjudication as the three States of Indiana, 
Iinvis, and Missouri, The gentleman from Missouri asks, 
with great emphasis, and with seeming triumph, whether . 


‘any person dare say that one Judge cannot perform all the 


t 


business in Ohio and Kentucky ?. Can the gentleman be 
serious in putting this intérrogatory to gentlemen of this 
Hoise? Isthatthe proper inquiry? Hf itis, it would go 
fur to prove that the gentleman ought to have no Judge 
at all in his District, or his State ought to be united with 
several other, if not all the balance of the Western States. 
But, is that the principle by which this question is to be 
settled? Tt had aot entered into my mind that it was. I 
had thought that the proper and correct mode of settling 
-this question was, to ascertain how much business was in 
ail Ave of the States, and then to divide the States in such 
a thanner as to divide the judicial business between the 
two. Judges, as equally as the nature of the case would ad- 
rit. From the facts stated on this floor, by professional 
“gentlemen, if you unite Ohio and Kentucky in one dis- 
trict, you give eight or nine times as much business to that 
Judge as would be left to the Judge belonging to the 
other district, comprised of the States of Indiana, Hlinois, 
and Missouri. But, if you unite Missouri and Kentucky, 
‘as the bill from this House has done, then you substan- 
-tially divide the business, as equally as is practicable in 
districting the five States. Cannot one Judge perform the 
whole business arising in Ohio and Kentucky ? says the 
gentleman. J say, no—if gentlemen of the bar are to be 
Believed, and us was asserted and contended by all, not 
even excepting. the gentleman from Missouri, when this 
bill was originally reported to this House 

But, suppose one judge can, by incessant labor, accom- 
plish the work, it will prove that one judge will have nine 
times as much to do as the other : and the gentleman’s 
triumph will issue in the erection of one judicial judge 

-and one travelling judge. Suppose the calculation of my 
‘colleague be correct, that there is Aine times as much bu- 
siness in the two States of Ohio and Kentucky, as there is 
inthe other three States. To illustrate this subject, we 
will suppose that it willtake fifty juridical days in the year 
‘to accomplish the whole business in both districts. “The 
Business'in the district composed of Ohio and Kentucky 
being as nine to one, the judge for that district would be 
confined ta the bench forty-five days in the year, and the 
other judge but five days. Is this justice? Will this look 
“ike legislating for the special benefit of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, as the gentleman has more than once emphatically 
asserted? Sir, we want justice ; we are not contending 
för favoritism. acknowledge that, if we were contend- 
ing for what must be the result, if the gentleman’s wishes 
are accomplished, it would not only look like. favoritism, 
but it would be that very thing in its fullest extent. In 
the gentleman’s arguments, another statement is made, 
which possesses more speciousness than solid matter. It 
is attempted to prove that Kentucky is more convenientto 
Columbus, the seat of Government in Ghio, than it is to the 
town of Jefferson, the seat of Government in Missouri. 
Now, sir, any person who has the least idea of the geo- 
graphy of these States, or of their relative situation, knows 
that it depends entirely upon the point of departure from 
Kentucky. If you set out from the Eastern part of Ken- 
tucky, you are much nearer to Columbus than you are to 
Jefferson, in Missouri ; but, if you set out from the South- 
western part of Kentucky, you are much nearer to Jeffer- 
gon than you are to Columbus. 

For instance : the mouth of Big Sandy is Kentucky’s 
Eastern boundary, on the Ohio river, which is not more 
than six huidred miles from Jefferson, in Missouri ; Dut, 
call it six hundred and fifty, if you please ; and the ex- 


treme Southwestern boundary of Kentucky, on the Mis- 


sissippi, below the Iron Banks, is very little short of seven 
hundred miles from Columbus, in the State of Ohio. 


Upon these data, Kentucky ismore convenientto Missouri 


‘than to Ohio... And, to do complete justice to the subject, 


it appears to me to be a correct principle, to take the ex- 
tremes to find a just and equitable medium. The Judge junion of his State w 


is not bound to reside at the seat of Government. He is, 
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or ought to be, bound to live in his district. I presume 
that is the law at this time : fam informed by a gentleman 
of the first legal talents that this isthe fact. Although the 
present Judge now resides in the Eastern. part of Keu- 
tucky, next year he, or his successor, may reside in the 
| Western part of the State ; and, according to just princi- 
ples, a successor ought to be taken from another part,.if 
one of equal qualifications can be found. In that case, 
Missouri þbecomes-much the most natural connexion with 
Kentucky. Iam very happy to hear the gentleman from 
Indiana make such appropriate remarks on this subject. 
But Iam sorry that his conciusions do not correspond with 
them. He states that the Judge is appointed to serve the 
People, not to serve himself ; that we are not to legisiate 
for the convenience of the Judge—we ought justly to re- 
gard the interests of the People. This is sound doctrine ; 
and į would ask that gentleman which looks the most like 
serving the People of the five States in question, to give 
to one Judge so much business as to render its accom- 
plishment very doubtful, and the other Judge little or no- 
thing to do, except to perform journeys, in which the Peo- 
ple have no interest or concern, or to make an equal divi- 
sion of the judicial business of the five States between the 
Judges, even if this arrangement should require the Judge 
to ride a little farther to his Courts? Again : Suppose 
the Judge resided in Kentucky, opposite to Fort Massac, 
forty miles above the mouth of the Ohio, and he was rc- 
quired to travel to Columbus, in the State of Ohio. Ifhe 
crossed the river on the North side be must travel through 
Illinois and Indiana before he reached the State of Ohio. 
1f he travelled on the Kentucky side, it amounts to the 
sume thing: for he then would travel nearly the whole 
width of Illinois, and entirely through Indiana, and through 
half of Ohio, before he reached Columbus. And, if the 


i Judge set out from the Eastern end of Kentucky, it is ac- 


knowledged, as gentlemen have stated, that he must travel 
through the same two States to arrive at Missouri, But, 
again : Suppose the Judge leaves Frankfort, the seat of 
Government, it is easier to travel to Jefferson, in Missouri, 
than to travel to Columbus ; because, in the former case, 
he may travel by water, in steam boats sin the latter, he 
must travel by land. F state with confidence, that the 
Judge can travel, by steam boat, from Zanesville to Jef 
ferson, in less than one week. s 
It seems, however, that gentlemen suppose that all dif- 
ficulties will be removed, and the Judge and People will 
both be served by adopting the amendment of the Senate. 
But 1 have long since discovered that it is easy to believe 
things when we wish them to be, and to view obstacles 
as of no moment when they stand in the way of our wishes. 
Yes, they vanish like a bubble by the touch. But, per- 
mit me to look at the fact as it really exists. Indiana, Mi- 
nois, and Missouri, are proposed by the Senate to form 
one district. I presume the gentleman from Missouri will 
as earnestly contend in favor of his own State for the 
Judge, as he now does for this district. J cannot beleve 
he will tamely relinquish this right ; at Icast, he will urge 
his claim for the Judge. And suppose he suceceds, and 
the Judge resides in Missouri, at the scat of Government : 
inorderto get to the seat of Government in Indiana,he must 
travel entirely through one-half of his own State, the whole 
State of Ilinois, and one-half of Ind'a. The Judge, then, 
| travels through two whole States to perform his official du- 
| Ges—for two halvesand one whole make twe whole States. 
In like manner will the case be if the Judge. shall be 
| appointed in Indiana. Itis plain, then, that. it is. imposst- 
ible to be clear of all difficulties. There are three States, 
| which circumstance presents two chances to.one’that the 
Judge will be appointed in one of the. States lying at the 
xtreme of the judicial district. Why the gentleman from 
{Missouri should exhibit so much zeakin- opposing. the 
ith Kentucky,-is inconcervable- -It 
me that it would be avery nates! union. In 


arpears to 


v 


a 
all 


nion, I risk nothing in stating that it would afford 
asure to many, very. many, of its citizens, and. 
to few, if any, when itis known that this union 


y between the two States thus formed. 1 am al 
empted to view itas unkind. 
he State of Ohio also refuses to be wedded to Ken- 
y. That State and Kentucky, as T have believed, 
uch affection. for each other since and during the 
ar; we occupied the same tented field, ‘the same 
ground, endured the same privations, the same fa- 
s and were witnesses to each other’s zeal in the 


if Ohio possessed any objection personally to 


he People then are served; their business will be 
e certainly despatched ; and, if it does give a little 
more trouble to the Judge, his convenience must not be 
far. consulted as to endanger the faithful discharge of 
the ‘official duties confided to him. Again: If some 
inconvenience shall arise to the Judge, he is the servant 
ofthe People, and he is. paid liberally for his services. 
Then let him be content. He must be, and I believe he 
will be, satisfied. 

‘Mr. ISACKS said, that the State which he in part re- 
Wesented, had no particular interest in the question now 


‘before the House, and he had only risen very briefly to 


tate the course which he should take, and the reasons 
‘hich would induce him to vote against concurring with 
the amendment of the Senate,fin relation to the alteration 


in the Circuits. 
». When the bill was on its passage in this House an objec- 


-on was made to the increase of three J udges. And this 


objection was feared by the friends of the bill to be the 
most dangerous which was urged against it. 


- “They felt the necessity of showing the great quantity 


of business in the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 


Ohio; the population, and many other considerations, 


which rendered three Judges necessary ; and that the ar- 
rangement of Circuits then made was the best that could 
be adopted. Mr. I. said he had felt as well the weight of 
these reasons as the necessity of presenting them to the 
House, which he had done when the bill was under dis- 
cussion. He should not now repeat them. These rea- 
sons had prevailed in the House. He had not been con- 
vinced that they ought not still to prevail, and therefore 
he should be governed by them. He would admit that 
atguments in favor of the amendment were entitled to 
consideration ; but, when compared with the arguments 
infavor of the arrangements of Circuits, as it left this 


House, he thought the latter would preponderate. 


“The question. of disagreeing to the Senate’s amend- 


"eht, being taken, was decided in the affirmative, by 


«Yeasiand Nays, as follows : 


YEAS—Messrs. Adans, N. Y. Addams, of Pa. Allen, of 


‘Mass. Aryher, Armstrong, Ashley, Bailey, Badger, Bald- 
“win, Bartley, Barber, of Conn. Barney, Bassett, Baylies, 


‘Beecher, Brown, Buckner, Burleigh, Campbell, Cassedy, 


Claiborne, Clark, Condict, Crowninshield, Dcitz, Dor- 


sey, Drayton, Dwight, Eastman, Edwards, of Pa. Estill, 
‘Everett, Fosdick, Garnsey, Garnett, Garrison, Harris, 


«Hasbrouck, Hayden, Healey, Hugunin, Ingersoll, Isacks, 


Johuson, of N.-Y. James Johnson, Francis Johnson, Kel- 


` ogg, Kidder, Lathrop, Letcher, Lincoln, Little, Livings- 


ri and Kentucky will divide the business | 
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planck, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Webster, Weems, Whip- 
ple, White, Whittemore, Wickliffe, Williams, Wilson, 
of Ohio, Wood, of N. Y. Worthington, Wright, Wurts, 
Young.—110. _ f R 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, of Va. Alexander, of Tenn. 
Allen, of Tenn. Alston, Anderson, Angel, Blair, Boon, 
Brent, Bryan, Cambreleng, Carson, Carter, Cary, Conner, 
Cook, Crump, Davenport, Edwards, of N. C. Forsyth, 
Govan, Gurley, Hamilton, Harvey, Haynes, Henry, Hines, © 
Holcombe, Holmes, Houston, Ingham, Jennings, of Ind. 
Johnson, of Va. Kremer, Lawrence, Lecompte, Mangum, 
Marable, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, MeLane, of Del. 
McNeill, John Mitchell, Moore, of Ky. Moore, of Alab. - 
Orr, Owen, Polk, Rives, Saunders, Scott, Smith, Steven- 
son, of Va. Tattnall, Test, Tucker, of N. J. Tucker, of 
S. C. Yan Horne, Wilson, of S. C.—59. oe 

So the amendment of the Senate was disagreed’ to. 

The bill from the Senate ‘to exempt the Professors, 
“ Tutors, Stewards, and’ Students, of the Columbian and 
* Georgetown Colleges, from militia duty,” with amend. 
ments, was read a third time, aud passe. 


CAPTAIN AIKIN’S VOLUNTEERS. 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole: 
on the joint resolution granting rifles to Captain Aikin’s 
volunteers ; which was ordered to a third reading. 

{On this resolution a debate arose, in which Messrs. 
McCOY, WARD, PEARCE, LIVINGSTON, MARVIN, 
LITTLE, and SWAN, took part. The resolution was ad» 
vocated on the ground, that these young men, though un- 
der age, had volunteered inthe defence of Plattsburg, in 
opposing the British at the passage of the Saranac, and at 
Beekmantown, had furnished their own arms ‘and proyie 
sions, and had never asked or received any reward ; but 
General Macomb, out of a sense oftheir good conduct, 
had promised to give each of them a handsome rifle. 

It was opposed on the ground, that they were only de.’ 
fending their own home ; that some of them were within 
the age of militia duty ; that the General’s promise was 
unauthorized, and did not bind the Government; and that 
it would have an injurious tendency to single out these yo- 
lunteers, when similar services were performed by so ma- 
ny others in various parts of the Union, and through eve- 
ry period of the war. The question, on passing the reso- 
Jution to a third reading, was decided in the affirmative, 
by a vote of 69 to 50, after it had been amended, bydi- 
recting that the rifles should have a suitable inscription 
engraved on them.] i 

Mr. WARD, in support of the 
the House as follows : 

Mr. Cuairman: As I had (under the direction of the 
Committee on Military Affairs) the honor of introducing 
the resolution now under consideration, will ask the in- 
dulgence of this committee whilst I make a few remarks 
in elucidation of the merits of this case. ie gt OL 

It is no doubt within the recollection of most of this 
committee, that this resolution, or rather a similar one, 
passed this House by a very respectable majority some 
time during the sitting of the Seventeenth or Eighteenth 
Congress, +$ will appear by reference to the Journals ; 
but it is much to be regretted, that it was lost in the Sen- 
ate solely on account of the great pressure of business be- 
fore that body at that time. - 

From the facts, Sir, in relation to this case, which can- 
not be controverted, it does appear to me, that no good 
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reason can be urged against the passage of the resolution. 
‘During the late war, and at the time when Plattsburg 
was attacked by land by one of the most formidable ar- 
mies which invaded-this country, during that momentous 
period, and at the same time by water, by a fleet, supe- 
rior in numerical, but notin physical force, to the one 
then lying in that harbor, under the ever-to-be-lamented 
McDonough, and at a time, too, when this armament was 
spreading terror and dismay throughout the country, and 
when danger and the horrors of war threatened to disturb 
the peace and to destroy the property of the inhabitants on 
that frontier, the young gentlemen to whose valor this reso- 
lution is but the meed of praise,regardless of the exemption 
from military service, which their age secured to them, con- 
sidering that danger pressed around their country’s stand- 
ard, and consulting their duty and not their fears, volun- 
tarily arrayed themselves in her ranks, met the enemy at 
Beckmantown, opposed their passage of the Saranac ; 
and although the greater part of them were not over the 
ages of 16 or 17 years, and novices in the military art, yet, 
as true soldiers in the cause of liberty, they breasted the 
storm of the disciplined prowess of European veterans. 
Unlike them, however, they were not influenced by mo- 
tives of gain: for they expected no pay—nor, Sir, have 
they ever received any—nor were they fed from the pub- 
tic depot—but subsisted at their own expense ; nor were 
their arms the less destructive to the enemy, because sup- 
plied by themselves. 

For such services, General Macomb, who commanded 
the Northern Army at that time, was not unmindful ; but, 
impressed with a due sense of their importance, he exer- 
cised, in my opinion, the undoubted right of warfare, and 
promised them, individually, a handsome rifle, asa suita- 
ble memento of their valor and of their country’s grati- 
tude. I beg leave, Sir, to read General Macomb’s letter 
‘on the subject. * 

‘This promise, Sir, as we have seen from the documents 
pefore us, was cheerfully and promptly sanctioned by the 
then Secretary of War; but it seems, without a law, it 
could not be carried into effect. 

To redeem this pledge, so honorable to those to whom 
it was made, and so worthy the distinguished General who 
made it, is the object of the present resolution. 

Its adoption, Sir, will operate as a stimulus to emula- 
tion on future trying occasions. It is, in my judgment, 
alike an act of justice, and i think I may be permitted to 
add, an act of duty on the part of the Government, be- 
eause their pay and subsistence, for the fifteen days, 
which, J understand, was the length of time they were 
engaged in the service, would have amounted to a sum 
nearly, if not quite, equal to the value of the rifles. Iv- 
dependent of this consideration, it is surely unnecessary 
for me to remind this committee, that, on more occasions 
than one, has Congress rewarded meritorious deeds, by 
the presentation of swords and other appropriate arms, 
where no previous promise existed. 

“Reject this resolution, Mr. Chairman, and you hold up 
"to these meritorious young gentlemen disappointment un- 


der its most unwelcome aspect, accompanied on the one 
hand by a breach of promise, on the otber by wounded. 
pride. When they sought the post of danger, they were 
actuated by no other motive than their country’s welfare 
—their expectations, as regards the rifles, have sprung 
from an unsolicited promise ; and in checking the pride 
which aspires to its accomplishment, you may restrain in 
others that ardor of feeling and incentive to distinction, so 
honorable in itself, and so necessary to be imprinted in 
the breasts of freemen. From the moment, Sir, that they 
slumber in apathy, whilst the country needs the nerve of 
their arm, will commence the dirge of the liberties and 
privileges of which we have now so much canse to boast. 

As individual happiness depends upon morality of con- 
duct, so national strength depends upon the political vir- 
tue of the People. To encourage the one, we look to its 
effects ; and to sustain the other, we should not refuse to 
commemorate its practice or inscribe its reward on the ta- 
blets of a nation’s gratitude. i : 

Despotic Governments raise monuments for deeds less 
valorousand disinterested. Shall ours, Sir, deny the means 
of imprinting it on the minds of our Republiéan citizens ? 

If, Mr. Chairman, the success of this resolution could, 
either in justice to the individuals or with honor to the 
Government, depend upon a commutation of dollars and 
cents, it would, in my judgment, be found to oppose no 
obstacles to its passage ; the cost cannot exceed 200, or, 
at most, $300, an item of expenditure small, indeed, when 
the question is, Shall this sum be saved, and the pledged 
faith of the Government sacrificed ? 

Under all circumstances, therefore, I cannot doubt but 
that this resolution will be adopted, and more especially 
when it is recollected that, in consequence of the know- 
ledge which these young gentlemen had of that country, 
they were employed on the most arduous and hazardous 
duties, in recomnoitring and harassing the enemy, day 
and night, and giving that information of their advance 
which was of the utmost importance for the Commanding 
General to obtain. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1826. 


Mr. BARNEY offered the following joint resolution : 

“Resolved, €¢c. That the Secretary of the Navy be di- 
rected to suspend, until the tenth day of January next, 
the expenditure of the sum of $30,000, appropriated by 
an act making appropriation for the support of the Navy 
of the United States, for the year 1826, for the repairs 
and improvements of the Navy Yard at Philadelphia.” 

The resolution had its first reading, and, on motion of 
Mr. BARNEY, was then laid on the table. . 


After disposing of sundry private bills, the House then i 


took up the bills “to authorize a subscription of stock in 
the Louisville and Portland Canal Company,” and *‘to 
aid the State of Illinois in opening a canal from Lake Mi- 
chigan to the Illinois river.” Considerable discussion 
took place on both these bills; and, finally, they were 
ordered to lie upon the table. 


* Washington, March 13, 1822. 


The undersigned, to whom has been referred the letter of the honorable Reuben H. Walworth, dated the 2d instant, has the honor to report, « 3 


that, during the invasion of the Northern trontier of the State of New York, in September, 
on him, and requested that they might be employed in defence of their town, which was then threatened with attack. 
triotie offer was accepted without hesitation, and they were immediately armed and instructed how to act, 
pon the approach of the enemy ; and were afterwards very active in assisting in the defence of the passage of the Saranac. 


to Beekmantown, u 


Their gallant and pa- 
They accompanied Gen, Mooers 


“Their conduct, on this oecasion, corresponded with the laudabie motives which led them to take up arms in defence of thelr couniry. The 
services they rendered were important, and, in consideration thereof, they were, individually, promised by the undersigned, that endeavors 


Would be nude to obtain from Government a handsome rifle for each, 


secomplished. 


0 h is 0 2 isonu 0 This promise subsequentiy reecived the sanction of the then Secretary 
of War. After using his utmost endeavors to fulfil his promise, as thus sanctioned ; and, after waiting until this time to see the 
ed, it was with cxtreme mortification that the undersiyned learnt, that, without a law authorizing the grant, his premise 


arms deliver- 


Itis with great satisfaction the undersigned beholds the Representative of that part of the State, in which the gallantry of these young gen- 


tlemen was displayed, making application in their behalf, especially as he so honorably partook of the events of that period, and was a withess + 


© of their conduct. “It js to be hoped he will bring the matter before Congress, and that a resolution will be passed to reward sueh disunguished | 


ovamples. 
Vo the Han, J, C, Calhoun, Secretary of War. 
f 


ALEX. MACOMB, Maj. Gen. 


1814, a number of young men Of Plattsburg called’ 


could not be.* 


rate ae 


9, 1826.) 


e from the President of the United States : 


e House of Representatives of the United States: 
eae WASHINGTON, ArRIL 29, 1826. | 
‘compliance of a resolution of the House of the 26th- 
instant, transmit, herewith, a report from the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, with a copy of the opinion of the Attor- 
Hey General, supposed to be referred to in the resolution. 
eis : $ JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

© The House adjourned. 


Monnay, Max 1, 1826. 
REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 
‘Mr. BURGES moved to fill the blank in the latter part 


Revolutionary Army,” with $1,200,000, (the amount of 
toney to be disbursed. ) 

, The question being taken on filling the blank with 
$1,200,000, it was carricd—ayes7@, noes 47. 

‘The subsequent blanks were, on motion of: Mr. BUR- 
“GES, filled with eighteen (for the number of months 
within which application must be made for the relief 
granted) and Secretary of the Treasury (for the officer 
whois to. judge of the proof.) 
<Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, then moved to amend 
the bill in the 15th line, by inserting ‘and the surviving 


EBATES 
Revolutionary Officers. 


PEAKER laid before the House the following | «among 


of the bill ‘for the relief of the surviving officers of the ! 


i ticut, extending the benefits of the bill for 
; officers of the Revolutionary Army, to th 
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such of the surviving officers 
Revolution who are now living.” 
This, also, was agreed to. f i 
„Mr. BARBER, of Connecticut, moved to athend the 
bill in the first section, so as to make it include all the 
officers who served for three years, or longer, and their’ 
widows, i 
This motion gave rise to some debate ; when 
Mr. OWEN, after some remarks on the course’ which 
had been pursued respecting this bill, with a view to try 
the sense of the House, whether it intended to act on the 
bill or not, moved to lay the whole subject on the table. 
And on this motion he asked the yeas and nays. , 
They were ordered by the House—and were, yeas 57, 
nays 107. ; ; 
So the House refused tọ lay the bill and amendments 
i on the table, : 
; The question now recurring on the amendment óf Mr. 
| BARBER, (for including the officers who had served 
three years, and their widows) Afet further debate, 
The House adjourned. 


of the Army of the 


Toxrspay, May 2, 1826. 

The unfinished business of yesterday was taken up 
which was the amendment of Mr. BARBER, of Connec- 
the surviving” 
ose who had 


“widows of such officers and soldiers who fell, or other- i served for three years, and their widows. ` 


*twise died in the Revolutionary war, and the widows of 
“such as shail have died at any time before eighteen 
months from the passage of this act.” 
On this question, he asked the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered by the House. 

. Mr. BUCHANAN briefly remonstrated with Mr. 
. MITCHELL on the wide-extent of such an amendment. 
“Mr. MITCHELL replied, and vindicated it on the 
“ground of justice. 
~ Mr. WEEMS opposed the amendment, as did Mr. 
BURGES. 
` Mr. MITCHELL responded to Mr. BURGES, and 
consented to strike out that part of the amendment 
which included the children, so as to confine its operation 


riod with the officers relieved, but had since died. 

“Mr, WEEMS having said a few words in opposition, 
the. question: was taken on the amendment of Mr. 
MITCHELL ; when the amendment was adopted—yeas 
103, nays 53. 

Mr. BUCKNER, with a view to exclude many officers 
who were now in wealthy circumstances, in consequence 
of having speculated in soldiers’ rights and officers’ certi- 
ficdtes, moved the following amendment : 

“ Provided, That no one shali be entitled to the benefit 
of this act, until he shall make oath before some Justice of 
the Peace of the Statein which he may reside, whose cer- 
tificate shall be testimony that such oath was taken, that 
he never became entitled, by contract, to any certificate 
or certificates, in part or in whole, issued to any other offi- 
oer of the Revolutionary war, under the act of Congress 
of 1783, allowing five years’ whole payment in lieu of the 
half payment for life, or to any part of the compensation 
allowed to any soldier of said war for his services.” 

The amendment was adopted without a division. 

Mr BARTLETT, with a view to remove the objec- 


. 


tions of some who opposed the bill, proposed to add a pro- 
7180, restricting the relief given by the bill in such a man- 
ñer thata Captain should not receive more than $2000, 
“and the other officers in proportion, according to the ra- 
~ ho laid down in the bill. i 
Thisaniendment was agreed to. 

oy Mit HEMPHILL moved to amend the first section by 
senting the words, * who are now living,” so as to read, 


to the widows of the officers who had served the same pe- |. 


Mr. HEMPHILL made a short speech in opposition to: 
the amendment. 

Mr. ESTILL then spoke at considerable length in ob- 
jection to the present form of the-bill, and concluded his 
speech by a motion to recommitit, with instructions to re- 
port the number of those who served during the war of 
the Revolution, who ought to be provided for, by law ; 
the amount necessary to make such provision ; and the 
manner in which it should be made. 3 ti 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, made some inquiries: 
with respect to the sum proposed. to be appropriated, 
which were answered by Mr. HEMPHILL. 

Mr. BURGES spoke in reply to the objections of Mr, 
ESTILL, and in defence of the bill. ae 

Mr. CLARK advocated the motion to recommit, ang 
stated at large his objections to the bill. 

Mr. ALSTON followed on the same side. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, then said: If I under. 
stood the explanation given by the gentleman from Penn: 
sylvania, (Mr. Hemparzs) an appropriation of two millions 
two hundred thousand dollars is. intended by the bill now 
under consideration. The gentleman says I understand 
him correctly. Sir, I am disposed to make afew remarks 
upon this subject—I promise the House that I will not 
weary them by a speech. The passage of this bill, inits 
original shape, is urged as a debt due to the surviving off. 
cers of the Revolutionary Army. It is said, that, as the 

resolution of the old Congress had given to these oificers 
half pay for life, which was afterwards comrauted for five 
years’ whole pay, and, finally, discharged in depreciated _ 
certificates, those officers now have a just claim against ` 
us for the deficit. Sir, it isnot necessary, nor is it to my 
purpose, to inquire whether the act of the old Congress. 
twas justifiable ; neither will 1 inquire into the. power of 
this House to correct what may be supposed an error of 
that Congress in making this grant. This power, I pre- 
sume, however, none wil deny to this House. The pas- 
sage ofthis bill is also urged as a debt of gratitude to those 
for whose relief it is intended. Sir, if if is-a aebt of gra- 
titude, is it not due to al who fought to achieve our ins 
dependence ? The indigent soldiers of the Revolutidna- 
ry Army are provided for—they are on your pension list. 
Gentlemen will find, on examination of the provisions of 
this bill, as it is now presented to us, that it is intended to 


` 


_. dence. . And why should not this kind of evidence. avail 


y 
C 


because of the difficulty of i 
pr 
‘a few, pethaps nota third of. the’cases on your 
on list, ave-to be found on the rolls of the Army in 
War Office. Owing to the destruction of that office 
-by fire, much evidence was lost, and the Department has 
‘beén. competed to rely on the affidavits of the applicants 
‘and their fellowsin arms; | The indigent Continental sol- 
@ier has beet already relieved, and on this kind of evi- 


thë militia and partisah officer and soldier ? Why this 
distinction among men who all fought gallantly to effect 
ie same great object? Sit, I will frankly Say, that, ún- 
der existing circumstances, connected with the Treasury 
of the United States, Lcannot conceive that any possible 
shape could be given to this bill which would induce me 
ao vote for it. fany provision is made, it should extend 
toull descriptions of troops who served in the war of the 
Revolution. I could not vote for it in any other shape, 
„under any circumstances ; but to afford substantial. relief 
toal; would, under existing circumstances, do the conn- 
try much more injury than would be counterbalanced by 
the aggregate good which would result to the Revolu- 
tionary officers and soldiers from such relief. Andi am 
persuaded, therefore, that, ifthe general proposition were 
“addressed to the good sense and patriotism of the old sol- 
vdiers, a majority of them would consider it, under existing 
‘circumstances, a proposition to barter their country, and 
their well-earned laurels, for gold. They fought to achieve 
‘their country’s independence ; they would not now in- 
-yolve it in ruin. Sir, I admire the generous feeling which 
gentlemen cherish toward the Revolutionary soldier ; and 
d yield to none in sentiments of gratitude to him—but I 
aill not ruin my country to show my gratitude. Sir, gen- 
tlemen talk of the superior merit of the Continental offi- 
cerand soldier. {ask gentlemen to turn their attention 
for a moment to the South. Have they forgotten the names 
and services of Sumpter, Marion, Clark, and other officers 


_and soldiers who distinguished themselves by the perform- | 


` ance of constant and efficient services? ‘Their names, 
perhaps, are not to be found on the rollis of the Army-—— 
for they were partisan and militia officers; but, sir, they 
‘are on the rolls of fame—their names are recorded in your 
countty’sannals. They fought gallantly. Have they no 
glaim on-your bounty ? Many of them, or of those who 
served with them, are indigent. ‘They never have shared 
“your liberality. Sir, [have now in recollection 2 partisan 
officer of the Revolution, now- a citizen of the county in 
which I reside, who led on the attack at the Cowpens, 
gas in the affairs at Blackstock’sand Ramsour’s Mills—was 
_at the siege of Augusta, at King’s Mountain, perhaps, and 
in other engagements. His gallantry in the Revolution- 
ary war is. proverbial. His name is recorded in your an- 
‘nals. -1 allude to Colonel John Cunningham. Worn 
down by service, age, and infirmity, he is now in a state 
of penury and want. Will you relieve others, who have 
already shared your bounty, and who are acknowledged 
_by the provisions of this bill to be free from want, and 
leave this old veteran in a destitute condition ? Can gen- 


„temen ask me to vote. tor this bill, while this old soldier, : 


‘with others, are left to drag out the remainder of their 
ays in want and misery ? Yhope not. Sir, our patriot- 
ism has been addressed in support of this bill, There is 
a stronger proof of true patriotism than ruining our coun- 
try by our liberality to shew our patriotism. If gentlemen 
will pardon me fora litte egotism, I will tell them an 


cham, tó whom 


oving the services of those individuals. - 


ected with id ‘soldier, Col. -€ 
T have particularly alluded. ‘Sit, off a cér- 
tain occasion; this old veteran visited ‘the village in which _ . 
Lreside; and. meeting. perhaps: with an old fellow-soldier, 
that flow of generous feeling which resulted from such a 
re-union; induced him to indulge too freely in his cups ; 
unable to entertain his horse at a public stable, the poor 
animal was Jeft.where he wastied. toa rack, to stand dur- 
ing the night. I was thenan orphan boy, about fourteen 
years of age, and in the service of-a merchant in that: vil- 
lage, to whom I was bound. . The old soldier’s story had 
made so deep an impression on my. youthful mind and 
feelings, that I stole (if it lease gentlemen) fodder from 
a neighboring stable, and fed the horse where he stood at 
the rack. And this is patriotism. . Sir, there is another 
and more conclusive evidence of true patriotism. It is 
this :, To fightin defence of your country, when engag- 
ed in war, however you may disapprove of the war. Sir, 
from the great diversity of opinion upon this subject, and 
the variety of propositions to amend, it must be obvious 
to every geutleman on this floor, that we are not likely to 
come to any result upon the subject.of this bill. Much 
time has been already wasted upon the subject, and bë- 
lieving that the time of the House would be more profitas 
bly applied to other business, I move, which was my prit- 
cipal object in rising, to lay the: bill, with the. amend- 
ments, on the table, and an that question, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. a4 no i 

The yeas and nays were ordered: by. the House, 
being immediately taken, were.as follows.: 

For laying the bill on the table, 69, 
Againstit, ; ~ 108. 

So the motion to lay the bill and amendments onte 
table, was rejected. . 
| The question now recurring on the motion of Mr. ES- 
| TILL to recommit the bil, Mr. E. supported that moticn 
by a speech of considerable length. - > 

Mr. CONDICT moved, as an amendment, that the bill 
should be referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
He explaincd and defended the views of the 
(of which he is a member} in report- 


and: 


l pensions. 
Select Committee, 
i ing the original biil. ay 
| ‘The amendment was accepted. by Mr. ESTILL, as a 
‘ modification of his motion. feet Gs 
i Mr. BURGES having bricfly replied to Mr. ESTILD, 
the question on the recommitment was taken by yeas and 
| nays, and decided in the affirmative, yeas 90, nays 85, as 
| follows : 
1 yRAS—Messrs. Addams, of Pa. Allen, of Ten., Aly 
| ston, Angel, Archer, Armstrong, Bailey, Barbour, of Va., 
| Bassett, Beecher, Blair, Boon, Bryan, Burleigh, Carson, 
i Carter, Claiborne, Clark, Conner, Cook, Davenport, 
Deitz, Edwards, of N. C., Estill, Findlay, of Pa., Vorsyth, 
| Fosdick, Gist,. Govan, Harris, Healev, Henry, Hines 
; Houston, Jennings,-of Ind., Johnson, of Va. James Jobn- 
json, Francis Jonson, Kremer, Lawrence, Lecompte, 
| Letcher, Lincoln, Little, Mangum, Markell, Martindale, 
| Marvin, of N. YX., McCoy, McKee, McLean, of Ohio, 
| McNeil, Mercer, Metcalfe, Miner, John Mitchell, Mitch. 
! ell, of S. Ca Mitchell, of Ten., Moore, of Ken. Moore, of 
Alab., Newton, Phelps, Plumer, Poik, Porter, Powell, 
Rives, Ross, Saunders, Scott, Sloane, Stevenson, of Pay 
i Stevenson, of Va, Taliaferro, Taylor, of Va., Test, Thom- 
| son, of Pa., Thompson, of Ga., Trezvant, Trimble, Tuck- 
i er, of S.C., Vance, Vinton, Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Wil- 
| liams, Wilson, of S.C., Wilson, of O., Wright, Young—90. 
1 NAVS—Messrs. Alexander, of Vas Allen, of Mass., 
Baldwin, Bartlett, Barber, of Con.. 
Barney, Baylies, Brent, Brown, Buchanan, Buckner, 
Burges, Cambreleng, Campbell, Cary, Cassedy, Cocke, 
Condict, Crump, Dorsey, Drayton, "Dwight, Eastman, 
Edwards, of Pa., Everett, Garnsey, Garrison, Gurley. 
Harvey, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Haynes, Hemphill, Ao- 


| Anderson, Badger, 
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combe, Holmes, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Ingham, Kellogg, 
Kem, Kidder, Lathrop, Livingston, Locke, Mallary, 
Marable, Martin, Mattocks, McDuffie, McKean, Mc Ma- 
mis, Meech, Merwin, of Con, Miller, of N. Y., James S. 
Mitchell, Mitchell, of Md.,. O’Brien, Orr, Pearce, Peter, 
Reed, Rose, Sawyer, Sill, Smith, Sprague, Storrs, Swan, 
‘Thompson, of Ohio, Tomiinson, Tucker, of N. J., Van 
Horne, Wales, Ward, Weems, Whipple, White, Whit- 
temore, James Wilson, Wolf, Wood, of N. ¥., Worthing- 
ton, Wurts—-85. 

So the bill was committed to the Committee on Revo- 
dutionary Pensions, with instructions to report the num- 
ber of those who served during the war of the Revolu- 
tion, who ought to be provided for by law, the amount 
necessary to make such provision, and the manner in 
which it should be made. 

The remainder of the day was spent in the considera- 
tion of the bills **to authorize a subscription of stock in 
‘the Louisville and Portland Canal Company,” and * to 
aid the State of Ulinois in making a canal from the IHinois 
tiver to Lake Michigan ;” the former of which was order- 
edtoa tnird reading, and the latter recommitted to the 
Comittee on Roads and Canals. 

; . “And then the House adjourned. 


Wepyuspay, Max 3, 1826. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS. 

Mr. WHIPPLE offered the following : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Military Pensions 
be instructed to inquire whether any, and, if any, what, 
further legal provisions are necessary to secure the more 
equitable operation of the several laws providing for per- 
sons engaged in the land and nayal service of the United 
States during the Revolationary war.” 

Mr. LITTLE said, if the whole of the subject was not 
referred to the Committee, or before the House, he cer- 
tainly had no objections to the passage of the resolution. 
The bill-reported by the Select Committee, making pro- 
vision for the officers of the Revolution, was so amended 

as to render it nugatory to many it originally contemplat- 
n ed to provide for; the amendment excluded from ils pro- 

visions ail who had become the purchasers of any claim 
_ that any officer or soldier had on the United States. This 
. amendment rendered its passage very doubtful. That 
bill had also been amended, substantially embracing the 
~, DIN reported by the Committee on Military Pensions, 
moved by the Chairman of that Committee, providing for 
certain persons engaged in the service of the United States 
in the Revolutionary war, not provided for by any law now 

m force : embracing the common soldiers, and a class of 

cases in the bill, which he was not disposed to jeopardise, 

and, accordingly, voted for its commitment ; leaving the 
last mentioned bill to be acted on during the present ses- 
sion, being amongst the bills and orders of the day for 
that purpose. 
Mr. WHIPPLE replied, and explained. His wish was, 
that the report of the Committee should cover the whole 
ground, and that, should the bill come up again this ses- 
sion, the House might not again be distracted, as it had 

> been, by various propositions to alter and amend the bill. 

Bis object was, to inquire what farther legislation is ne- 

cessary, ia order to give efficiency to the existing Pen- 

sion Law. $ i 
, _ After some farther conversation between Messrs. LIT- 

TLE and WHIPPLE, the resolution was adopted. 


CASE OF MRS. DECATUR. 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
BUCKNER in the Chair, on the bill to compensate Mrs. 
Susan Decatur, widow and representative of Captain Ste- 
Bhen Decatur, and others.” 

{The bill provides that ——- dollars be 

Vow Helg 


a full compensation and remunération-to Susan, Decatur, 
widow and representative of the late Captain Stephen De- 
catur, commander, and to the officers and crew, of tlie 
schooner Intrepid, for the capture and destruction of the 
frigate Philadelphia, before Tripoli; to be divided among 
the said Susan Decatur, the officers and crew aforesaid, ov 
their representatives, 
shall receive such proportion thereof, 
grade, as was paid to the captors of the 
donian, and Java, of the same grade, of the compénsation 
appropriated to them,] 
* The report of the Committee on Naval Affairs was read, 
together with sundry documents, relative to this case. 

Mr. HOLCOMBE rose, and stated, that he had been 
authorized by the Comniittee on Naval Affairs to move 
any sum for filling this blank with, which he might think 
proper. That, after a full examination of the claim, he 
had determined to propose the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He, therefore, moved to fill the blank with 
one hundred thousand dollars ; and immediately proceed. 
ed to state to the Committee the facts and course of ren- 
soning which had induced him to propose and defend 
this sum. 

Lieut. Decatur could have removed the frigate Phila. 
delphia from the Harbor of Tripoli, after her re-capture, 
had not the peremptory orders of Com. Preble to the 
contrary, prevented him from making the attempt. This 
conclusion, (Mr. H. said) appeared to him irres stible, 
from a variety of facts: The ship was carried with great 
gallantry, but without loss 3 and continued in uninter- 
rupted possession of the captors for half an hour, in which 
time she was fired in various directions 3; and was not 
abandoned until the flames had involved the whole ship, 
even the rigging and tops, and werc seen bursting, (to 
use the language of Lieut. Decatur’s report,) from the 
ports and hatchways. Then, but not until the: destruc. 
tion of the ship had been made certain—not, indeed, un- 
til she had been placed beyond the reach of contingens 
cy to redcem—Lieut. Decatur and his brave associates 
boarded their gallant little ketch, (well named the In- 
trepid) and slowly and with much difficulty effected 
thew retreat, by beating out of the harbor.’ The half 
hour consumed in destroying the ship, was one of great 
interest. The wind (as Capt. Jones’s letter and the Pi- 
lot’s testimony prove) which was entirely favorable, (blow- 
ing off the shore) at the moment of carrying the frigate, 
and which continued so for nearly halfan hour afterwards, 
suddenly veered about, (such sudden changes are com- 
mon to that region) and became decisively unfavorable— 
in fact, a head wind. The enemy, in the meantime, were 
in a state of perfect bewilderment. Boats filled with sea- 
men and soldiers were seen rowing near the frigate. But 
not the slightest efort was made either to repulse the 
assailants, or arrest the retreat of the ketch: Nota gun 
was fired from the Tripolitan marine, which lay within 
pistol.shot distance from these vessels ; and, although the 
batteries finally opened upon them, their fire was so wild 
and irregular, as to take effect but in a single instance 
a round shot, passing through the top-gallant sail of the 
ketch! From the few facts thus loosely thrown together, 
Mr. H. considered himself’ sustained in the conclusion, 
that Lieut. Decatur, had his orders warranted the attempt, 
by cutting the cables of the Philadelphia immediately af- 
ter carrying her, could have removed her in safety and 
triumph to a friendly port. > Every thing was favorable to 
such a result, The wind was propitious—the pilot skil- 
ful and anxious for the enterprise ; the ship, too, was rea- 
dy. for sea or for action, even to the loading of her guns 
and the bending of her sails. And the enemy were ina 
state of total incapacity either for pursuit or attack —panic 
struck and paralyzed, Be 

Mr. H. contended, ifthe ketch, scarcely a match for one 


according’ to his 


appropriated as lof the smallest Tripolitun cruisers, after the enemy’s first 


in such manner that each individual ` 


Gucrriere, Mace. + 
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ments of dismay had subsided, with the wind a-head, 


uld have been. madi 
‘made, to have < 
frigate wasi 
were ample,a 


the gallant CO! 


he‘ retreat of the frigate. The 
ably the safer place. Her defences 


uest which they had just achieved, were 
timbers to have manned her batteries and 
upon the ship. The half hour-consumed in her 
ü would even have enabled the captors, (so short 
e distance, not two anda half miles;) to have tow- 
erinto the: open sea. But such an attempt would 
aye been unnecessary: for the wind, as before observed, 
- was favorable, and the pilot perfectly’ familiar with the 


harbor. From the whole history of this achievement, sus- 
tained by official documents, and reasoning from all ana- 
Jogya preccdent—all probability—Mr. H. considered 
his first position as fully established : That Lieut. Deca- 
> tur could have removed the frigate Philadelphia from the 
harbor of Tripoli, had not his orders prevented him from 
making the attempt. : 
: Had the captors succeeded in removing their prize to 
-a place of safety, they would have been entitled, by the 
rize law of 1800, to the full value of the ship, to 250 or 
300,000 dollars. . ‘ 
` But, to obviate-all difficulties on this point ; to accom- 
modate, as fan as possible, all differences of. opinion 
- growing out of the question, whether she could or could 
“not-have: been removed, the friends of the bill have re- 
solved to consider her as worth to the captors one hun- 
„dred thousand dollars in the harbor of Tripoli—which is 
the lowest sum, taking all risques—all probabilities of re- 
capture; into consideration, at which they can consent to 
“rate her... A regard forthe memory of Commodore De- 
catur, and the honor of the brave men associated with 
him in this unequalled enterprise, Mr. H. said, forbade 
him to name a stum lower than this—a sum which might 
be defended, either upon the principle of right to which 
the captors were entitled by the law of 1800, or upon the 
principle of remuneration, as a reward for a meritorious 
and: gallant action. And it was upon this mixed consider- 
ation, the: consideration of remuneration and right, that 
this most interesting claim, in his opinion, was justly sus- 
tainable. ; 
“Mr. H. said, he would now leave the defence of the 
‘bill upon the principle of right or capture, to its profes- 
sional friends, and. proceed to defend it upon other prin- 
ciples—-upon, the force of numerous precedents, and the 
uniform practice’ and policy of this country. For, if there 
.. be-one principle, he said, more than any other, sustained 
< by its uniform practice and policy, it was the principle of 
rewarding the captors of public ships of the enemy, or 
ships captured and-destroyed at sea. The principle has 
obtained, in every case, since the organization of the Na- 
vy,:with this single, this remarkable exception. And gen- 
tlemen, he thought, would hardly- presume to ‘say, that 
the ‘achievement, under consideration: was not at least 
. equal in gallantry and merit to any other which has ever 
‘graced our annals: an achievement which, in the history 
of gallant actions, stands alone—“‘ like the sun in the sys- 
_ tem, single and unapproachable.” 
"Mr. H. now asked the attention of the Committee to 


the following precedents, as being among the most strik- į - 


-< ing which sustain the claim. When Hull and Bainbridge 

' + “sent the wrecks: of the Guerriere and the Java to the bot- 
burying with them the charm of English invincibi- 

Aity on the sea torever—they reecived 50,000 dollars, with. 

the thanks of Congress, in each ease; when Blakely—the 

ilL-fated. Blakely—in. the language of a popular: song of 

that day— = Late | 

« Stopped the Avon’s course, 

“< And overhauled the Reindeer ;?— . . $ 

lamented Lawrence sunk. the`Peacock—exhi- 


7 ‘when the 


< Case of Mrs. Decatur. 
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re permitted to depart: hmolested, that no attempt | 


‘attempt. would have been | 
tories, by the captare-and destruction of the Penguin, 


crew of the Intrepid, uhreduced by | 
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biting the most perfect specimen of mariné gunnery which 
the world had ever seen; when Jones captured the Fro- 
lic ;. when Biddle closed the catalogue of our Naval vic- 


they all received the thanks of Congress, (and most rich- 
ly—most gloriously they earned and deserved them,) va- 
rious sums appropriated to the relative yalue of the ships 
captured and destroyed. In no case; I repeat, has remu- 
neration ever before been withheld. uke 

There are other precedents, Mr. Chairman, which go 
still further to establish the right of the captors of the Phi- 
ladelphia to remuneration. . I will briefly notice several 
of them. 

ist. An act for the relief of Col. Lawrence, the officers 
and men, composing the garrison of Fort Boyer, in the 
year 1814. ` 

This act allows them the same sum as prize money, for 
the destruction of the British sloop of war Hermes, as 
would have been allowed, if the said sloop of war had 
been captured. by an,equal naval force. 

2d. An act forthe relief of Pharoah Farrow and others. | 

This act. distributes to Pharoah Farrow and his associ- ~ 
ates, the proceeds arising from the sale of two armed 
boats of an English ship of war, captured by them, dur- 
ing the late war. : ; 

3d. An act tor the distribution of $100,000 among the 
captors of the Algerine vessels, captured and restored to 
the Dey of Algiers, . 

This act appropriates and distributes the above sum 
among the captors, after the mode prescribed by the law 
of distribution. . ; 

This act constitutes a strong precedent—remuneration 
having been demanded and made, although neither of the 
vessels in question had passed through the formalities of 
condemnation, ‘The moment the American ensign is dis- 
played over an enemy’s vessel, the right of thie captors 
becomes perfect. Condemnation is a mere formality. The 
whole history of our maritime warfare sustains this doc- 
trine. It has no exceptions, 

Mr. H. also read several other acts of a similar import. 

Thus, Sir, it appears, from the capture and destruction 
of a squadron, to the capture and destruction of the small- 
est armed boat of the enemy, the captors, in every in- 
stance, have received from the Government, with this sig- 
nal exception, a liberal remuneration. Sir, Frecall the 
assertion ; they have not received a liberal remuneration. 
Their remuneration, on the contrary, has been a mere 
pittance—a miserable nothingness, confpared with the 
glory oftheir achievements, and the public benefits which 
have resulted from them, ; 

Liberal remuneration! Was Hull liberally remunerat- 
ed, with fifty thousand dollars, and the thanks of Con- 
gress, for the capture and destruction of the Guerriere ? 
An event which carried dismay into the bosom ofa gal- 
lant People—and caused the trident to tremble in the 
hands which had swayed. it, without a rival, since the 
days of Alfred. 

- Liberal remuneration ! Was Bainbridge liberally remu- 
nerated for the capture and destruction of the Java? The 
‘most brilliant and decisive sea-fight, perhaps, ever fought 
between two single ships ; and which settled, for one agg 
at least, the question of superiority upon the sea. © 

Liberal remuneration! Was the gallant victory of the 
Cyane and Levant liberally remunerated? But, Sir, it is 
useless to: multiply instances; in no one case have the 
captors of public ships of the enemy been liberally remu- 
nerated. Their remuneration, I repeat, has-been signal- 
ly incommensurate with the glory of their achievements, 
and the public benefits which have so largely resulted 
from them. Be Ve oO 

The policy of our country upon-this point, has always. 
been a most mistaken one. ` No nation ever has been, or 
can be, either beggared or embarrassed, by an opposite 
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course—by a system of munificence to its military bene- 
factors. Liberality, in such cases, is the true economy of 
public expenditure. _ It is what Burke has strongly deno- 
minated the cheap defence of nations. 

The captors of the Philadelphia are further entitled to 
remuneration, from the public benefits which have result- 
ed from the achievement. It was an exploit, of all others, 
calculated to impress deeply and lastingly the policy: of 
the Barbary States in their subsequent negotiations with 
this country. 

Had Lieutenant Decatur succeeded in capturing or de- 
stroying, at sea, the whole of the Tripolitan fleet, the 
impression would have been comparatively transient— 
other nations had done the same. Had Lieutenant De- 


catur succeeded in silencing their batteries, or even in| 
laying Tripoli itself in ruins, the impression also would | 


have been comparatively transient—other nations had 
done the same. 
night—to burst in the very centre of their entire arma- 


eficiency of which they are susceptible; to infuse into 
them that high professional spirit, and those chivalrous 


‘feelings, without. which they are a mockery and ‘curse: 


The glory of which I speak—the legitimate glory of this 
bill—is not the glory of conquest nor ambition ; but the: 
glory which pursues illustrious actions, achieved in the 
prosecution of a righteous. warfare, in defence of the 
nights, the privileges, and the independence of nations. 
The glory, not of the son of Philip, nor of him who fell 


amidst the ruins of his country, in the Senate House, but - 


of Camillus and Cincinnatus, inthe Old World—of Wash- 
ington and Bolivar, in ihe New. He who gives. glory: 
like this to his country, says the distinguished: statesman 


to whom I have already referred, gives it that which is ` 


far more vahiable to- it than any acquisition whatsoever, 
It is that fine extract, that pure essence, which endures 


But, to descend in the silence of mid-} to all ages—which lasts forever. 


And who, Mr, Chairman, I ask, and ask with confi- 


ments, with the suddenness and shock of a thunder-bolt, | dence, since the last standard was struck -from the last 


wrapping their proudest trophy in flames, and retreating | 


citadel of York Town, has added more largely to the real 


“from the. presence of a whole nation in arms, unassailed | glory of his country—with one single and unapproacha- 


and unpursued, was an exploit, so novel, so imposing, 


ble exception—than the distinguished subject of this bill 


and so extraordinary, as to sink deep into the memory, | —the hero, (for bero he was in name and deed, ) the 


as well as imagination, of the Mahometan, and leave im- 
pressions upon his fears and policy, which are as opera- 
tive and vivid, this day, as they were in the first moments 
of its consummation. 

A striking illustration of this fact is afforded by Lord 
Exmouth’s operations before Algiers, After negotiating 
for months ; and after one of the bloodiest victories of mo- 
dern warfare, he barely succeeded in extorting terms— 
the same terms which were instantaneously granted to 
the destroyer of the Philadelphia, by his mere presence 
before that city. 

An American citizen, who has resided for many years 
in one of the Barbary States, (Tunis) and whose oppor- 
tunitics of observation and correct knowledge on this sub- 
ject, are, perhaps, more ample than any other person’s 
living, has volunteered, in the handsomest manner, his 
strong testimony in favor of this claim. He refers us to a 


novel and unexpected witness—to Caramelli bimselt—| 


Bashaw of Tripoli—as one ready and willing to testify to 
the immediate and lasting change in the policy, not of 
Tripoli alone, but the whole of the Barbary States, to- 
wards this country, effected by the capture and destruc- 
tion of the Philadelphia. 

The captors of the Philadelphia are further entitled to 
remuneration, trom other and more important public be- 
nefits, which have grown out of this achievement. 1 pass 
by its immediate and ordinary results. 

It was an achievement which fixed the Naval character 
ofthe country, It gave the nation confidence in the Na- 
vy: it gave the Navy confidence in itself. It infused into 
ita spirit of enterprise and love of glory, from which re- 
sulted, in no inconsiderable degree, the victories of the 
late war, upon the favorite element of the enemy. And, 
laatly, it added largely to our stock of national glory, 
which alone, in the language ofa distinguished modern 
statesman, is above all price, and, to young and popular 
Governments like ours, the richest of all acquisitions. 

The word glory seems so natural to this question, and 
will necessarily occur so frequently in the discussion of 
it, that I must be permitted to furnish the Committee 
with my definition of the word: for, 1 would not be mis- 
understood in the meaning which J attach toit. I would 
not stimulate unnecessarily the military spirit of my coun- 
trymen, It is always excessive. On the contrary, there 
is no personal sacrifice which I would not cheerfully sub- 
mit to, to avert, at all times, from the land 1 live im, the 
last appeal of nations—a war upon the land or the sea. 
But, sir, as long as military establishments are required 


hero of two wars, and a conqueror in both ? 

The captors of the Philadelphia are entitled to remu- 
neration, from the extraordinary gallantry of the achieve- 
ment. No nation, cither ancient or modern, has ever 
before permitted an act of such surpassing heroism to pass 
by unnoticed and unrewarded. A Roman citizen, who 
had achieved. an enterprise of uncommon gallantry, was 
rewarded with a golden wreath. A Roman citizen, who, 
by his bravery and good conduct, had raised the siege of 
a post in imminent peril, or had succeeded in releasing 
his fellow citizens from actual bondage, became entitled 
to the highest military distinction among those brave and’ 
sagacions People. Lieutenant Decatur, Mr. Chairman, 
by one brave feat, in one gallant, glorious hour, entitled 
himself to both distinctions—to the union of both wreaths. : 


‘The admiration ‘of his countrymen, during his life, and . 


History, faithful to her trust, since his death, have award- 
ed him the one—the laurel wreath, the symbol of immor- 


tality. Let us hasten to bestow the other. And, though: 


the brow of the hero which it should encircle be moul- 
dering beneath the turf of the valley, our munificence, 
if munificence it be, will be bestowed neither unwisely: 
nor unworthily, A thousand gallant spirits will applaud 
the act—a thousand gallant spirits will respond to its jus- 
tice and generosity. For the Navy, believe me, is looking 
with intense anxiety to the progress and issue of this bill. 

Allow me another view of the subject before I close: 
In legislating, Mr. Chairman, on a bill like this, we should: 
seriously inquire what cflect its passege or-rejection is 
calculated to exercise upon the highest interests of the: 
Navy. 

Let us testit by this principle. Suppose it announced, 
(for 1 will imagine possible what 1. cannot believe possi- 
ble) that this bill, embracing the most affecting and inte- 
resting considerations—a bill for the relief of the widow 
of Decatar—for the relief of the infant children of two of 
the favorite sons of the Navy, (Lawrence and McDo- 
nough) after a-brief discussion in the House of Represen- 
tatives, has. been coldly rejected! What would. bes 
what must be the effect of such an annunciation-upon the 
highest interest of the service—upon its spirit of enter- 
prise, and love of glory? Upon that unwavering confi- 
dence—that affectionate regard towards the Government,. 
which always should, and which always has distinguished. 
the Navy ? L cannot presume to answer such a question. 
But I do say, for we can all imagine, that it would ‘full 
like a bolt of ice upon the sensibjlities and patriotism of a 
band of as gallant and deserving spirits as ever-sustained 


by our necessities, it should be our study, it is, indeed, | the chivalry of any country’s marine—of men, who, at al} 
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the imperative duty of this House, to give. them all the 
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| Messrs. WHIPPLE, FORSYTH, HOLCOMBE, WEE MS, 
MALLARY, POWELE, FRANCIS JOHNSON, WEB- 
STER, STORRS, DWIGHT, WHITTLESEY, M‘LANE, 
of Del. HAMILTON, and DRAYTON, took part. i 
The- grounds on which the bill was advocated were 
tds.of the service—from that midnight | principally these : that it appeared from the circumstan- 
the illustrious subject of this bill, burst | ces of the case, that the attempt of Lieutenant Decatur to 


mall ‘places, ; 
ained. the honor i 


array ofa whole nation in arms, and | get possession of the Frigate Philadelphia, while lying 
<diadem of Tripoli the richest gem—the | under the battlements in the harbor of Tripoli, having- 
phy, which the. most cruel of all chances had | succeeded, it would have been in his power to have 
. Through the long line of victories which | brought the frigate out, had not his orders from Commo- 
ed the late war, until the last pirate was- swept from | dore Preble been peremptory to destroy her, in which 
accursed seas of Cuba, the Navy has stood the same | case, by the law of 1800, which regulates the distribution 
«adventurous devoted band of citizens and soldiers, ready ! of prize-money, a right would have vested in him and his 
. to: plunge, -Roman-like, into the very abyss, if necessary, | crew, to the full value of the frigate thus. re-captured. 
to save their country ; .or-literally go down, like Somers, | In support of the position that the frigate might have 
With friend and foe,rather than live and be a slave. been brought out, the‘opinion of the pilot, and of Com- 


f 


-J appeal to you, sir, I appeal to this House, and this! modore Bainbridge were quoted. mo 
eountry.; Lappeal to England herself, and to all nations, | Besides this ground of legal claim, the bill was advo- 
- “whether the high, the lofty pre-eminence to which the | cated as an act of gratitude richly merited by the valor of 
national character has been elevated by the late war, be | the achievement—by its effect upon the naval character 
not mainly attributable to the glory of our naval victories? | of the country, and on our subsequent negotiation with 
- Ẹ: would not disparage the Army. I could not if I would į the Barbary Powers ; and lastly, on the ground of policy, 
= certainly would not if I could, disparage, by invidious | as being calculated to encourage a spirit of daring enter- 
comparisons, the glory of those who fought at Erie and | prise among the officers of the Navy. 
` Chippewa, Oswego and the Thames, at Bridgewater and| ‘The bill was opposed on the ground that no legal claim 
- New Orleans. But itas notorious that the Army through- | could have vested, because the Prize Law requires that 
'outthe Jate war, sustained and only sustained its own ho-| the vessel should be condemned as lawful prize, and sold, 
: ind by. the bloody victories of the last campaign, | before any distribution of prize-money can take place. 
washed away the deep stain which a succession of defeats} The frigate Philadelphia was never condemned nor 
had itnprest'upon its history, during the first. į sold, nor could she have been, even if she had been 
oo ment more of the Navy—for its eulogium I regard brought out of the harbor, because she was an American 
itely ‘as‘indissolubly connected with the bill be- | frigate, and not a vessel of the enemy. : 
We Paks ni Bi i The doctrine. of vested rights was also opposed, inas- 
; g the gloomicst moment. of the war—when -all | much as all captured property belongs to the Govern- 
seemed wrecked and lost—when all, at least, was ruin and | ment, and if given at all, is given as a gratuity. 
gisaster—when all was mortification and dismay—when! Ft was farther objected, that if this claim had been a 
the high-minded and ingenuous American citizen hung | valid one, it would have been presented at the time, and 
his:head, and almost forswore his country, who brought | not suffered to sleep for so many years—that it was very 
._ Us'succour and consolation ?~—-who rallied up the despe- | improbable the frigate could have been brought out of 
rate fight ’—who cheered us in the struggle ‘—who pour- i the harbor, because the wind chopped about as soon as 
ied into the streaming wound of our country’s honor, the! the ketch had entered the harbor, and the seventy men 
‘sovereign balm—the oblivious antidote of twenty victo- | who formed the crew of the ketch, supposing them to 
= mes? Let history answer these questions. History has | have been sufficient to work the frigate out against a head 
answered them,. And. if history has recorded: that one | wind, would have been so occupied in this, as to be ana- 
Hall struck the flag of his country without a blow, on the ble to werk the guns. It was farther contended, that 
Jand;-history also recorded that another Hull struck such | Lieut. Decatur had done no more than his duty, and had 
a bJ>w- upon the sea, as shook, but. with opposite emo-| been sufficiently rewarded by a public vote of thanks— 
tions, two proud and powerful nations to their very cen- | the presentation of a sword, and the offer of two months’ 
tres.’ If history has recorded that the red cross of Eng-} extra pay to himself and his men. 
land-has floated over-the ruins of this sacked and violated The bill was advocated by Messrs. HOLCOMBE, 
temple, history has also recorded that Perry triumphed on TUCKER, DWIGHT, McLANE, HAMILTON, and 
Eric, and McDonough on Champlain. If history has re- DRAYTON ; and-opposed by Messrs. WHITTLESEY, 
. corded a'succession of deep disgraces on the land, history | and MALLARY: : 
«has also recorded a succession of brilliant victories on the! Mr. STORRS disavowed taking either side of the ques- 
| Sea; And the war closed by advancing the national ho- | tion, but the general course of his observations seemed 
nor and, leaving it a distinguished privilege to live, and | directed against the bill. 
` move, to.be an American citizen. : An amendment was suggested by Mr. FORSYTH, and 
c oI have done, buti entreat the Committee to recollect, | agreed to, to strike out the word “ representatives, and 
"(before the question be taken to fill the blank) the unex- | to insert ** widows and children.” i 
~. “tinguished,. the unextinguishable debt of gratitude and | Mr. POWELL proposed to. add to this amendment, 
nao admiration which we still owe, and shall always owe, our | that if there be no widow or children, the money should 
«gallant Navy. x i then goto the father or mother, if living; but this was 
l. oo Mi HOLCOMBE was followed by Mr. TUCKER, of | objected to by Mr. WHIPPLE, and the amendment was 
N.J: who took the same side of the question, and con- i withdrawn. 
ed his speech. by moving to fill the blank for the ap- | When the Committee rose, and the question to fill the 
Hation with the sum of $ 200,000, {| blank was taken up in the House, 
; “Whe. question being taken on this motion, it was decid- |. Mr. LATHROP demanded that the question be taken 
_. edi the negative... : | by yeas and nays; and they were ordered by the House. 
.. Mire HOLCOMBE then moved to fill the blank with the} ` Mr. MALLARY concluded the debate for this day, By 
sum of $100,000, which was earried—ayes 55, nees 55. | a motion to lay the bill on the table which was carried 
„A debate now arose upon the principle of the bill, which} —ayes 61, noes 50, : = q 
ospupied the Hoyse tll three o’clock, and in which| And then the House adjourned, 
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“Mr. STORRS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, | 

- made a report upon a resolution offered some time since, | 

and referred to that committee, and which directed them i 

to inquire into the propriety of directing the removal of | 

the remains of the late Captain Oliver H. Perry to the | 

` United States, asking to be discharged from the further | 

consideration of the subject. 

Mr. STORRS moved to lay the report on the table. 

The motion was agreed to—ayes 77, noes 30, 
Mr. PETER laid the following on the table : 
“ Resolved, That it is proper to remove the remains of | 


the late Commodore O. H, Perry, from the place where | 
they are now deposited, to this country.” i 
_ Mr. PETER supported the resolution by a speech, in 
which he adverted, at considerable length, to the condi- 
tion of the country at the time the victory of Perry had 
been achieved—the consequences of the defeat of Bona 
parte on the power of Great Britain, and the increased ac- 
tivity of the latter, in prosecuting the war with the Unit- 
ed States. Mr. P. was proceeding to remark on the con- 
duct of Massachusetts, and the other Eastern States, 
in embarrassing the General Government, when the 
SPEAKER interposed : the entire course of the gentle- 


i of the Naval Committee had not been taken from the 
table. 


the motion was negatived, ayes 57, noes 69. : 


JUDICLARY SYSTEM. 

The Senate’s message, signifying the adherence of that 
body to its amendments to the Judiciary Bill, coming up 
for consideration— 

Mr. WEBSTER said, there appeared to be something 
rather unusual in the present state of this business. He 
did not recollect a similar occurrence in the intercourse 
of the two Houses, since he had been in Congress. — 
This House had sent an important bill to the Senate—the 
Senate had passed it, with an amendment ; and this House 
had disagreed to that amendment. The usual course 
was, in such cases, that that House which proposed the 
amendment, if it did not see fit to recede from it, voted 
to insist on it, and proposed a conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses. Such was the common 
practice, he believed he might almost say, the universal 
practice, of Congress. It was said in the books to be the 
only respectful course. He recollected no instance to 
the contrary. But, on this occasion, the Senate have 
voted at once to adhere to their amendment. They have 
aright to do this, undoubtedly. ‘They ask no confer- 
ence, They shut the door, which is usually left open in 
Such cases, for mutual explanation, and ultimate agree- 
ment. He was hardly aware what, would under these 
circumstances, be the most prudent and proper course to | 
be adopted. He was most anxious for the passage of the | 
bill, and wished to take every proper step to bring the 
two Houses to an- agreement. For the present, he 
thought it better to lay the bill on the table, and he would 
call it up again to-morrow, or on Saturday. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said the House had now arrived at 
that point in respect to this bill, that it must citherresolve 
to abandon it, or to concur with the amendment of the 
Senate—for himself, he had come to no conclusion which 
of these courses ought to be pursued. I still think the 
DIN, said Mr, B., as it left this House, is preferable. But 
l would suggest to the gentleman from Massachusetts, to 
Move the reference of the subject to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Virginia, said he did not under- 
stand the Parliamentary rule of the gentleman from Mas- 
Sachusetts ; the course of the Senate appeared to him to 
‘be strictly within Parhamentary rule, and met his entire 


Tuonrsnar, Mar 4, 1826. | approbation. If, indeed, the Senate had believed the 


subject was one on which the two Houses might, by con- 

ference, be brought finally to agree, the principles laid 

down by the gentleman from Massachusetts would. be 

correct ; and, in that case, the Senate would have insisted: 
and not adhered ; but, having taken their course upon 

principle, they cannot leave it, and they have, therefore, 

taken a step at once which expresses that detcrmination— 

but he did not view it as going to express the least disre- 

spect to this House. The Senate says to the House, we 

stand upon principle in this matter; no conference can 

drive us from the stand we have taken ; at so late a pe- 
riod of the session, and while so much business remains 
unfinished, there can be no use in wasting time in con- 
ferences—we say at once, we stand on this ground. In 
this, there appcars to me to be no indication of a want of 
respect for this House. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he could ‘but express. his asto- 
nishment at the remarks of the gentleman ‘from Virginia. 
That gentleman had long been a member of this House, 
and had presided also in legislative bodies elsewhere. 
This made it appear more strange, that he should regard. 
this as not being out of the usual course. He (Mr. Wes- 
STER) thought it very clear it was not the usual course, 


/ man’sremarks was out of order, inasmuch as the report | and in support of what he had already observed, he 


would now refer to that text-book, which was compiled 
for the especial use of the Senate, and which we, also, 


, Mr. PETER then moved to consider that report—but | habitually treat as an authority. (Mr. W. here read from 


Mr. Jcffcrson’s Manual, to the effect that, to vote to ad- 
here, without offering a conference, was not respectful 
towards the other House.}] Hatsell, Mr. W. said, con- 
tained the same doctrine. It was, he believed, stated to 
be the ordinary practice of Parliament not to adhere, be- 
fore two conferences had been had. He would not say, 
that no such case as the present had occurred here. Tt 
might have occurred. As matter of right, it was clear, 
the Senate might adhere in the first instance. They 
might chuse, in that way, to defeat the bill ; as they might 
lay it on the table, or postpone it indefinitely. But still; 
he must say, that if the object were to further the mea- 
sure, and get the bill through, to adhere, in the first ine 
stance, without asking a conference, was iota very likely 
mode to accomplish the object. Still, he did not mean 
to indulge any other feeling on the occasion, than an.ear- 
nest desire to get the measure along, if it could be got 
along. He had already said, there might have been in- 
stances of this mode of proceeding before. It might 
happen, in matters of small moment, as in the hurry of the 
last Gays of a session, when despatch and promptitude 
were indispensable. He did not, however, recollect any 
one instance, even under such circumstances, and he 
doubted whether any had happened since he had beena 
member. At any rate, it was very clear that such was 
not the usual and ordinary course ; and he would repeat 
what he had already saig, that the Senate’s own text- 
book held such s proceeding not to be regular, or entire- 
ly respectful. He was very willing the subject should be - 
again referred to the Judiciary Committee ; and that that 
Committee should consider what ought now to be done. 
Mr. STEVENSON said, that he felt no peculiar inter- 
est in the subject, nor was he conscious of having mani- 
fested any warmth in the remarks he had before made. 
In making those remarks, he had been influenced entircly 
by a scnse of what he conceived to be his duty, especial- 
ly after the remarks of the honorable member from Mas- 
sachusetts, which he thought calculated to leave the im- 
pression, that this House was dissatisfied with what the 
Senate had dene. The honorable gentleman had refer- 
red to himself as possessing much experience on subjects 
of this kind; the gentleman was mistaken—it was true 
he had presided in another deliberative body ; in refer- 
ence to the present subject, he had not been reading late- 
ly, nor had he hunted up precedents—but he recollected 
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instances. elsewhere, in which there had been an adher- 
“dence by a co-ordinate branch, without any previous step ; 
‘and the conduct of thé Senate in doing so, on the present 
‘occasion, was not, in his judgment, indicative of any 
want of respect toward this body. i 
“The question: was then taken on referring the subject 
x ic ary Committee, and decided in the afirm- 


T House adjourned. 


z 


Fripay, May 5, 1826. 

oe JUDICIARY SYSTEM. - 

` Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
wade á report, recommending that a conference be asked 
‘of the Senate, on the disagreeing’ vote between the two 
‘Houses on the bill “further to amend the Judicial System 
of the United States.” 

“Mr. FORSYTH asked, if the measure proposed was 
“within the rales of the House ? 

The SPEAKER replied, that it was. When, incase 

of a disagreement, not only one House, but both Houses 
-adhere to the positions taken, there is an end of all further 


proceedings, and the bill in dispute must drop ; but, ; put upon it. 
‘where only one House has adhered, there are instances of | 


a conference, ` 
Mr: STEVENSON, of Virginia, said he had no dispo- 
sition to impede the progress of the bill, or to throw ob- 
staclés in the way of its friends. If the gentleman from 
"Massachusetts believed it best to ask a conference, after 
adherence by the Senate, he (Mr. S.) would not oppose 
Jt. He thought, however, it could produce no good re- 
‘gult, believing, as he did, that the Senate would not re- 
“eetde from the ground they had taken. His only object in 
_ ising, was, to justify the opinion he had expressed on 
‘yesterday, as to the propriety of the course taken by the 
Senate, in adhering, in the first instance, to their amend- 
ment, without insisting. He understood the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, on yesterday, as objecting to the 
course of the Senate as being novel and unprecedented. 
Mr. S. said, he had not had time to examine the Journals, 
nor had he done so; but he had been referred, by his 
friend from North Carolina, (Mr. Saunpens) to a recent 
precedent, to which he begged leave to refer the House. 
Ht was to the bill admitting Missouri into the Union, dur- 
ing the second session of the Fifteenth Congress. There 
the Senate amended the dill, by restricting slavery ; ‘this 
House disagréed to the amendment, and the Senate ad- 
‘Hered, without first insisting. There was another prece- 
dent, (Mr. S. said) as late as 1824, upon the bill concern- 
ing ‘Invalid Pensions.” The Senate adhered, without 
insisting, and the bills were lost. These precedents 
weré (Mr. S. said) directly in point, ‘and he had no doubt 
the Journals would show many more cases in which it had 
heen done. The course was, therefore, not unparhia- 
mentary, nor without precedent, and, in his view, not dis- 
respectful to the House. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed, in reply, that, what he had 
said yesterday, was, that the course pursued by the Se- 
nate was extraordinary ; and, though there might have 
€xisted some precedents of a similar course, yet they had 
happened. during the hurry and excitement of the few 
last days of a session, but, that the book which is received 
by both Houses as authority in questions of order, pro- 
“nounces such a course not to be regular and respectful to 

‘otlier branch. The gentleman from Virginia now in- 
stances, said Mr. W. two cases of precedent : one of them, 

- which “relates to the long disputed’ Missouri question, 
comes within the exception I referred to yesterday ; it 
happened on the 2d or 3d of March, just before the short 


session closed. Into the other, Ihave not examined. The f 
j; n my opinion, parliamentary.’ The 
Course it proposes, if not an usual one, is, still, regular; } 


. present motio 


„į agree upon. 


and the J udiciary Conimittee consider it as, under all cir- 


cumstances, the proper course. I am well aware that the 
Senate, having adhered tu: its amendment, cannot act on 
any amendment which this House may propose to that 
amendinent ; but, if we ask a conference, and the Senate 
consents'to it, they do, by such consent, virtually recede 
from their adherence, and the whole subject of the diffi- 
culty between the two Houses will then be open, and 
any arrangement can be made which the conferees may 
If this were not so, it would be improper to 
appoint any committee of conference on the part of this 
House, because such committee could not meet that of 
the Senate upon equal ground, and ought not, therefore, 
to meet it at all. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that he understood the gentleman 
from Massachusetts yesterday as expressing an opinion, 
that the Senate had not treated this House with the usual 
respect, by the course it had pursued in relation to its 
amendment to this bill, and he had, himself, thought there 
was some reason for such an opinion. The course usual- 
ly pursued, was that which was pointed out by the gentle- 
man, and the departure from it in the present case was, 
at least, open to such a construction as that which he had 
Mr. F. said, he was not sorry to see a little 
sensibility in gentlemen on such a subject, and he should 
be glad if it went a little further, and was extended to- 
ward the Executive Department, as well as the Senate. 
But he was unable to reconcile with the views yesterday 
expressed by the gentleman, the proposition he had now 
submitted. H the. fact be as the gentleman then stated, 
and this House has not been treated in this matter with 
due respect, he would ask, Is it respectful to ourselves to 
go to the Senate, and ask of them a conference ? The 
Senate have closed the doors to further proceeding ; why 
should we ask that body to open them ? Was there any 
thing of such peculiar interest in this case? He could 
not perceive that there was any matter of principle involv- 
ed ; to him, it seemed a mere question of arrangement ; 
the only question is one of convenience. In such a case, 
he could see no necessity for any thing extraordinary. 
He thought it would be better to meet the subject at 
once, and determine whether we will take the bill, as 
amended by the Senate, ornot. For himself, he believed 
that a conference, should it take place, would lead to no 
satisfactory result, and, after showing a want of sclf-re- 
spect in asking for it, the House would be brought back 
to precisely the same point at which it started. He was 
willing to adopt the amendment as it stands. He could 
see no deep question of the public interest which would 
be greatly affected by it. Supposing we should ask this 
conference, the Senate, before they can agree to it, must 
rescind their vote of adherence—a vote which, it was 
known, passed that. House by a large majority ; and, to 
recede from an adherence, would be a violation of their 
own rule. The vote of adherence closes the discussion. 
The very object of passing such a resolution is to give no- 
tice to the other body, that, under no circumstances, will 
any change be made in the ground to which it relates. In- 
deed, he thought the Senate could scarcely entertain 8 
motion to recede. He concluded with moving to agree 
to the amendment of the Senate, and on that question 
demanded the yeas and nays. 

The CHAIR could not receive the motion, as the ques- 
tion before the House was the resolution of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, which must first be disposed of, 

Mr. FORSYTH then moved to amend the resolution of 
that committee in such a manner as to strike out the re- 
commendation of a conference, and insert the recom- 
mendation of an adoption of the amendment of the Se- 
nate. 3 - 
Mr. WEBSTER remonstrated on this course ; and 
Mr. FORSYTH withdrew the motion. ~~ 
The debate was farther continued by Mr. WICK- 
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went ftom the House ; but, fearing that any farther pro- 
ceedings in relation to the Senate, might lead to a loss of 
the bill, preferred taking it as it was, and, with this view, 
épposéd the resolution for a conference, and renewed the 
‘yhotion which had been made by Mr. FORSYTH. 

“<M COOK opposed this motion, in a short speech, 
whereupon Mr. WICKLIFFE agreed to withdraw it. 

“Mr BUCHANAN spoke in reply to Mr. FORSYTH, 

- and insisted that the House would lose none of its dignity 

by requesting a conference ; he disavowed the fears ex- 
‘pressed by Mr: WICKLIFFE, and advocated the resolu- 
tion for a conference. ` 

Mr. WRIGHT took the same ground. 

‘Mr. FORSYTH replied—insisting that, if any conve- 
rience should be found on trial to result from the ar- 
angenent proposed by the Senate, it might be reme- 
died. He scouted the idea of any constitutional difficul- 
ty inrequiring the Judges to reside cach within his own 
eitouit. 

Mr. BUCHANAN stated the constitutional question as 
one of weighty consideration, because, heretofore, the 

Judges had been appointed under the Constitution as 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and not as Circuit Judges ; 
their arrangement to different circuits had nothing to do 
with such appointment, or with their tenure of office. 
He did not, however, express any settled opinion on that 
question, but urged the propriety of a conference. 

_ Mr. CARTER and Mr. SAUNDERS each opposed the 

fesoltition, as leading to no good purpose, and tending to 

huthiliate the House. 

"Mr. COOK argued the necessity of a conference, or of 
a supplemental bill, as the Senate had stricken out the 
stcond section, and no provision was left for assigning the 

“new Judges ‘to any circuit at all. 

Mr. WEBSTER replied tothe several objections which 
had been urged y when 0 07 Sonon 

“The SPEAKER stated ‘at large what had been the 

“practice in the British “Parliament, and in this Govern. 
` hent, on cases like the present: 

‘When the question was taken on the resolution for 

„vasking a conference, and carried—ayes 105. 

The House adjourned. 


; ; SaTunpay, May 6, 1826. 

-The House. was principally occupied this day, in the 
discussion of the bill for building light-houses, &c. which 
was ordered to a third reading; and the bill relating to 
the lands claimed by the heirs of the Marquis de Maison 
Rouge. This bill, after considerable. discussion in Com- 
mittee of. the Whole, was reported to the House, where 
the committee was refused leave to sit again. 

-And the Flouse adjourned. 


Monvay, May 8, 1826. 


_Mr. BURGES, from the Committee on Military Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill ‘for the relief of 
the surviving officers of the Revolution,” made a report 
in detail thereon, accompanied by an amendatory bill; 
which were, on motion of Mr, BURGES, laid on the ta- 
; ble, and ordered to be printed. 
[The amendatory bill provides for a distribution of — 
dollars among such of the surviving officers of the Revo- 
litiGnary Army and Navy as were entitled to half-pay for 
life, by a resolution óf Congress of 21st October, 1780; 
to be madè in ‘ratable proportion, according to. their, 
monthly pay and rank in the Continental Army, and fixes 
the rank of naval officers, not heretofore provided for. Tt 
also provides.for a fund, to be deducted from the sum 
‘“ppropriated, for the benefit of the widows of such: de- 
ceased officers as were entitled to half-pay, te be paid by 
amities. The above provisions nét to extend to anv fo-4 
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| between the United States and. thë Creek Natio: 
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Treaty, &e. 


“LIPPE; who expressed his preference of the bill asit reign officer, or the widow of a foreign officer. The bill 


further provides for a distribution of ‘dollars to such 
soldiers and seamen of the Revolution, a8 served on the 
Continental establishment ; and to such as were regular: 
troops, not of the liné, who served for the term of ‘nine 
months, and less than a year, and from a year to three 
years or upwards, and who are not pensioners of the Unit: 
ed States, or not provided for in the first distribution, to be 
paid according to the term of service and rank, and not 
to extend to foreigners. It also provides for the widows 
of seamen and soldiers, to be paid by annuity, Provision 
is made for the issuing of certificates, when the aforesaid 
distribution shall have been made, to carry interest at the 
rate of five per cent. from date; redeemable at the plea- 
sure of the Government.] 

Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, made a report on the subject of Dry Docks, which 
ended by recommending the following joint resolution : 

‘Resolved, €e. That the Secretary. of the Navy cause: 
an examination, and accurate survey, to be made by a 
skilful engineer, of a site fora Dry Dock, at the Navy 
Yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts, Brooklyn, New York, and Gosport, Virginia ;. 
and that such engincers be required to state the dimen- 
sions necessary for such docks, the advantages of each of 
the abovenamed placcs for such establishment ; the ©b- 
jections that apply to either; with a detailed estimate of 
the expense of a suitable site, and of constructing a dock 
at each of said places ; and that the President be request- 
ed to communicate the same to Congress, in the first week 
of the next session.” 

The resolution was twice read, 

Mr. FLOYD moved to amend it, by striking out ‘the 
Secretary of the Navy,” and inserting “the President of 
the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to ; and the resolution was: 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. : 

MAISON ROUGE AND BASTROP CLAIMS,. |. 

The House resumed the consideration. of the bill: to 
authorize the legal representatives of the Marquis de 
Maison Rouge, und those claiming under him, to insti- 
tute a suit against the United States, and for other purs 
poses ;” and having amended the same.“ : 

A motion was made by Mr. CAMPBELL, further ta 
amend the bill, by authorizing the President to cause the 
lands of the Marquis to be surveyed and disposed of'as 
other public lands— 

Which was decided in the negative. 

The bill was then committed to the Committee on the 
Judiciary ; and 

The House proceeded to consider the bill “‘to-author« 
ize the legal representatives of De Bastrop to.institutea:.. ` 
suit, in certain cases, against the United States, and: fot 
| other purposes ;” when, Ne Daigai i 

On motion, the said bill was 
Committee on the Judiciary. EN 
THE CREEK TREATY. ! 

The House then resolved itself into a Committee of the ` 
Whole, Mr. CONDICT in the Chair, on the bill “making. 
appropriations to carry. into effect the treaty coneluded 
i n ratified 
the 22d April, 1826 ;” arid the bill from thë Senate, tito 
aid certain Indians of the Creek Nation, in their renioval 
to the: West of the Mississippi.” eee Met, oF 

“The bill relating to the Creck Treaty having been read 
through oo oa ea en Flag 

Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, stated, that the message. 


| 


also committed. to the 


| of the President, on the subject of this bil, hadbeenac. 


companied by’a letter from the Secretary of War, re 
mending that a compensation be allowed for ce 
provements, made by these Indians, on the unced: 
ni Alabama and Georgia. ~- The Committee of” 


Soar 


and ‘inadmissible. 


-l {Mar 8, 1826, 


0 promote that ob- 
one, and had directed. 
ndmient to the bill : 


rgia, 20,000 dollars.” 


Cortainéd, in substance, the same measure as: 
templated by the amendment now offered. 
cLANE then ‘expressed his. willingness to with- 
aw the motion for amendment. 


"Mp. FORSYTH hoped that the motion for amendment | 


would not be withdrawn, until the provisions of the Se- 
nate’s bill ‘should. be known'to the House. 
*“Atthe suggestion of Mr. COCKE, the Senate’s bill was 
enread. o > 
“Mr. TATTNALL said, that this bill did embrace the 
object proposed by the amendment of the gentleman 
from Delaware. The object desired by the Secretary of 
War, was, to pay the Indians for their improvement in the 
unceded: territory. The Senate’s bill embraced that, as 
well as other objects ; and he was authorized to say, that 
_ that bill, before it passed the other House, had been sub- 
. mitted. to the examination of the Secretary of War, and | 
had ‘received his approbation. 
FORSYTH then said, he was satisfied the provi- 
of the bill from the Senate rendered unnecessary 
_-the'amendmet proposed by the Chairman of the Com- | 
“mittee of Ways and Means, but he would take this op 
unity to.express his satisfaction, that the Secretary of 
ow took. more just view of tbis subject than he 
ort tithe, past." With the message of the President 
‘of the United States to the Scnate, accompanying the 
. néw contract with the Creek Indians, there was sent a 
vo Vetter, from the Secretary of War, in which he pronounce- 
< ed the demand by the McIntosh Indians of payments for 
the improvements, which night be left by them in Alaban a 
when they removed to the West, as wholly unreasonable 
As this favorable change of opinion 
was-obvious, Mr: F. would not inquire how it had been 
produced ; but took it for granted this, in Mr. F’s judg- 
ment, reasonable and just recommendation of the War | 
Department, would meet the favor of the House. | 
Eke- wholésubject of the Creek difficulties came be- 
the House in a very curious manner. — The President, 
_ inhis message; at the beginning of the session of Con- 
-gréss,-had.told both. branches of the National Legislature į 
that he should, òn the matter of the Creek treaty, send a 
special message: = Buring the last Summer, the President 
had, through the Secretary of War, in two instances, | 
, stated formally to the authorities of Georgia, that the 


s for their improvements . 
territory, whether in the li- : 
“that there was a bill from the Se- 
én -réferred to the Committee on In-: 
day last, and which that Committee | 
teported to the House with an amendment, ; any proof of it before the House ? 


Senate, who had approved the first, are now content that 
it shall be annihilated. ` On what ground rests their last, 
determination-? So faras an opinion can be formed. from 
the contracts themselves, both: of which are’communicat- 
ed, unaccompanied by any other. document or explana- | 
of them, the first contract is tō be set aside in conse- 
quence of the refusal of one of the parties to execute it, 
on the allegation that the persons who made it, bad not, 
compenent authority. Was this the fact? Was there 
That the new contract 


| is preferred, by a majority of the Creek. tribe, to the old, 


cannot be doubted.. Eight hundred thousand dollars will 
be more acceptable certainly than half that sum. But 
how stood this question when the first contract-was made ? 
The Commissioners of the United States who formed it, 
believed, or asserted if they did not believe, that the per- 
sons with whom the arrangement at the Indian Springs 
was made, had full power to bind their tribe by its stipu- 
lations—the chiefs who made it, asserted their right to act, 
and alleged, that what was done by them would meet 
the approbation of the great mass of their tribe. The 
agent of the United States denounced the contract, as 
made by persons’ unauthorized—as made contrary to the 
instructions of the United States—and as calculated, if 
ratified, to do infixite mischief to the Creek nation. The 
President and Senate were perfectly aware, as was every 
person the least acquainted with the subject, that, on the 
proposed extinguishment of their claim to the lands occu- 
pied by them, there was a great division among the. In- 
dians. The person, who ought to have. been: best ac- 
quainted with their sentiments, was the. agent residing 
among them. If he was worthy of credit, his opinion 
must have controlled the judgment of the Executive on 
this point. - Was he believed or discredited? It-is but 
just to the late and present Chief Magistrate to suppose, 
that they believed him. lf not, how happens it that an 
agent of Government, who gave officially false informa- 
tion, is retained in office—has enjoyed the confideuce, 
the full confidence of the Administration—has been used 
by them from that hour to this? The President and Sen- 
ate were forewarned that difficultics were upposed to the 
formation of the contract, and they disregarded” them. 
They were forewarned that the power of the persons 
signing it was disputed ; this, also, did not arrest its ratifi- 
cation. Difficulties were anticipated to the execution of 
the arrangement, but it was believed that the chiefs who 
made it, aided and protected by the: United States, would 
be able to overcome all opposition to it, and that the pur- 
poses of the Government could be accomplished without 
injustice or. violence. These. anticipations would have 
been realized, if the act of Congress, under which the 
contract was made, had not been, m forming that contract, 
utterly disregarded... Instructed by: what has since occur- 
red, by the declarations contamed in the new arrange- 


whole subject would be presented to Congress, with a | ment, we now know that the chief obstacle to the ratifi- 
view to ascertain the opinions of Congress on the validity | cation of the first arrangement, was the repugnance of 
of the treaty itself, as well as upoh the conduct of the | many of the Indians to go to the region West of the Mis- 

` Administration, on all the questions arising out of it. | sissippi. i ae 
“These promises are not yet performed, and Mr. F- took it| The act of Congress appropriated money to extinguish. . 
“gTant ry thing was before the. House intended | the Creek title to'land within the limits of Georgia. | The. 

o þe communicated to it. © Congress is | negotiation was for all the land occupied by them in Geors” 
propriate moacy for the execution of a | gia and Alabama; and nearly all in both States was ceded. 
wed object is, at an additional expense | But these cessions were subordinate to the prominent 


uid have avigen 
ry “prudenc 


[H of R 
to. opr dependent Indians, easily overcome. . For impracticable. The delegation of Georgia, not choosing: 
purposes, the United States, by the Executive Ma- | to divide responsibility with the President, it was found 
: practicable to procure’a cession ofa very latgé portion of 
the lands in Georgia, the boundary being established he- 
yond the:Chatahoochie, ‘notwithstanding what the Seer: 
tary has been pleased to considera very reasonable d 
termination of the Indians, to adhere to that natural boune `. > 
dary. This contract was submitted to the Senate, and .~.- 
the injunction of secrecy having been taken off their pro- = 
ceedings, Mr. F. said, he was able to. state how it had 
beenreceived.. The committee to. whom the new agree- 


ns from violence ?. Did he meaace the irritated with | passed without notice. It was, indeed, most worthy of the 
the: indignation ‘of. the. Government, if either-of those | deliberate consideration of the Representatives of the 
shiefs, who had'lent themaelves to its wishes, should be} People. The President scems to have considered that 
olested ? ` Ifhe. did, Sir, the evidence of his exertions | the subject of the contract of the Indian Springs, was one 
have not yet reached the public eye, and not a suspicion | wholly under his control—to enforce, alter, or invalidate 
is entertained that it exists; but itis known that be was | it, if not by his own authority, certainly with the aid of 
‘the enemy of the chief who fell, the yindicator and friend | the Senate. He has applied to it the doctrine of treaties, 
of his assassins, the, calumniator of his followers, and of | which may be altered or annulled by the subsequent 
e Commissioners of the United States, with whom the | agreement of the parties. He has entirely overlooked 
agreement was made. Passing over all that-occurred in | the doctrine of treaties and of contracts, where they affect 
‘the Creek nation, as not necessary to be now discussed ; | the interests of-third Powers, or third persons. Neither 
rowing a veil over those bloody transactions which bave | treaties nor contracts con be changed, to the prejudice 
en called by citizens of the United States—men of| of others, who hold rights under them. Their consent is 
eace and order, too, and the especial haters of violent | as necessary to the validity of a new agreement as thë 
language-—executions under criminal laws; lct us come | assent of the parties to the first. Georgia has not been 
to the consideration of what has been done here for the | considered at all, except from reepect to her rights, under 
execution of the first contract. Sir, your Secretary of | the compact of 1802 She has been treated as if havin: 


into silence. No effort was made here to effect the ex- opinion of the Indians, if theit Secretary of Legation is 
ecution of the old contract. 


and certain other agents of other Indians, the Seeretary, | terests of the State could not be injured by any bargain  , 
ting under the authority of the President, applied tej the United States mignt chuose to make with any. Indian...” 
the delegation of Georgia to know whether Georgia! tribe. Congress cannot touch the rights already vested 
Would preter a cession to.the Chatahoochie, or a reference | in Georgia, whose constitutional. organs would do their 
the whole subject to Congress, with a view to iavesti- | duty in asserting them. His object in addressing the 
Bale the validity of the agreement, which had, by the committee, was to explain what were the real questions 
resident himself, beén ratified and proclłaiined, ailirming, | between the State authorities and the Esecutive of the’ 
that, to. procure a cession beyond the Chatahoochie, was! United States, ing out of the contract of the mdan 
| Von W165 F ae i 
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figs, so far as they had any relation to that contract, 

; and to ‘expose the gross’ misrepresentations which had 
been used to impose upon the People of the United States. 

» [Phas been asserted, agaifi-and again, In newspapers, 
* pamphlets, and réviews, spread with malignant industry 

< to every ‘corner of the Union, that a serious controversy 

. existed’ be a Georgia. and-the Creeks ; that: Georgia 

_ had, -by.artifice, fraud, and corruption, procured the. for- 

' | atigi of a treaty, for the execution of which they were 
, dnd ready to annihilate those poor Indians whose 

sts had been betrayed ; that the benevolent inter- 
; ón of ine President had: prevented the accomplish- 
‘< tient of this nefarious design. Those who hear me, Mr. 
-s said, need not be told that Georgia never has had any 
- gontróversy. with Creeks or Cherokees—no connexion 
: with the formation of. what was called the Treaty of Fe- 
broary, 1825. It would not escape the observation of the 
-o People, that the frauds and briberies, and corruptions 
.. dud villanies, so’eloquently denounced during the pre- 
éeding Summer, and so faisely imputed to the State, were 
not even among the inducements to the new arrangement 
wade in Washington. The only controversy in which 
Georgia has been concerned, was one between Georgia 
and the Executive of the United States, touching the cx- 
écition of the compact of 1802. The State Government 
did, not'think the President was disposed to use all the 
tneans necessary and proper for its fulfilment. Appeals 
‘were made to Congress, and the wishes of the State were 
met by ‘requisite appropriations for holding meetings 
with the Tndians: As soon as the agreement of the Indian 
Springs was proclaimed, the Legislature of the State 
‘passed the usual act for the distribution of the lands,, di- 
‘yeéting surveys to be made of it, preparatory to the im- 
< mediate occupation of it, assoon as the Indians should re- 
_ moye. The right of the State to make this survey was 
~ disputed by the President, and the only question was, 
Had Georgia the right to survey the lands within her li- 
mits, although occupied by the Indians? The Governor 


hostile to it. ‘This determination of the State peaceably 
to survey its own lands, was the pretext for one of the 
most high-handed ‘measures ever witnessed in a free Go- 
vernment. The right was unquestionably with Georgia. 
Admitting it to have been doubtful ; allow even that the 
President was correct ; that his obligation was to inter- 
pose ; see, sir, how that obligation was performed. No 
judge was culled on, no magistrate sought to command 
the services of the marshals, sheriffs, or any other civil 
officer ; but a direct appeal was made to force, in the most 
odious of its forms—military force—a portion of the stand- 
ing army, of the hired soldiery, were the instruments or- 
| dered to be used against a State law—a militdry force, 
| previously cartied to the scene of action, with the design 
| of preserving peace among the Indians! £ ask, by what 
| authority the President employed this military force, in a 
| time of profound peace, against one of the Confederacy t 
| Mr. DWIGHT herc called Mr. FORSY’PH to ‘order, 
‘and demanded to know what was the question before the 
: Committee . 
' Fhe CHAIRMAN repked, that the question was on fill- 
ling the blank in the bill, and that that quéstion admit- 
| ted a conrse of remark upon the bill generally—that he 
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considered the gentleman from Georgia as being not out - 


of order. 

Mr. DWIGHT replied, that the question was on fillmg 
the blank in the bill with an appropriation to carry into 
effect a treaty which has been approved by the President 
and ratified by the Senate, and is the law of the land ; 
but the remarks of the gentleman from Georgia were di- 
rected to Show that the former treaty is valid, and that 
the present treaty is not valid, and he would ask, wheth- 
er it was competent for the gentleman from Georgia to 
arraign the conduct of the President of the United States 

{ on such a question? 

| Mr. Forsyrs, in continuation, said, it appeared he had 
not been distinctly understood, owing, no doubt, to some 
inaccuracy in his manner of expressing himself; he had 


of Georgia thought this right perfect, under the contract | not denied the power of the President and Senate to 


with the Indians, and especially as he had obtained the 


consent of those Indians with whom that contract was; 
I Mr. F. considered the right as perfect, independ- 
ent- of the contract. Ft is a right which belongs to every 
to prohibit surveys ofits Indian lands— | cannot be, 


made. 


State, to order or 


make or alter treaties, or to questicn the validity of the 
late agreement with the Creeks, so far as it related to 


| the United States. 


All he insisted on was, that, so far ` 


l as it touched the rights of a third party, it is not, and | 
> P Y 3 


rendered void without the consent of the third — 


aright never before disputed or denied; one exercised | party. Returning to the point at which he bad been in- | 


. constantly by Georgia, and by every other State. 
Supreme Court has, more than once, decided that a Siate 


fect, 
wér 


= 


the State, until such surveys were prohibited by a State 
statute. This right was, by the United States, tacitly ad- 
_ qnitted to exist. During the last year, the State applied 
* to the President to join the State in ascertaining and 
marking the division line between Georgia and Alabama, 
aline passing through the Creek and Cherokee lands. 


The President declined, not on the ground of Indian oc- 


eupation of the land through which the line was to pass ; 
not on the pretext that the Indian consent was necessary— 


such an idea was not hinted at—but, on the ground that 


the United States had no interest in the settlement of that 
Boundary line ; it was J 
Georgia and Alabama only. A strange assertion! ‘Phe 
Reid in 


in Alabama belonging to the United States, the 


: the boundary of that land accurately ascertained. The 


‘ 


1f the right exists to grant, how can the minor 
to mark’ artificially, in the absence of natural! 


a subject for the consideration of 


The | terrupted, Mr. F. said, he did mean to censure, in the — 


i strongest terms decorum would permit, the manner in — 


laws. 


the Constitution? Ef he did, let it be shown. 
a short time since, that, ona dispute with South Caroli- 


na, on the subject of a law of that State prohibiting. per 
sons of color from coming into it in foreign vessels, the | 


President, after taking the opinion of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, applied to the State to repeal the law, as inconsist- 
ent with the obligations of the United States under the 
treaty with Great Britain. What was the result? The 
Legislature vindicated the act, and it still stands on their 


statute book, of force, and to be enforced, “whenever it 


shall be necessary. Willit be pretended that the Pre- 


sident has authority to execute the treaty “with Great - 
| Britain, by sending a Major General, witha porton of. 
Werat Government has certainly some interest in having į the standing Army, to Charleston or Beaufort, to rescue © 
| from confinemetit persons who may’ be'in custody under — 
President: conceived himself authorized to interfere to} that State law? Would it be endured PO yet Sir, he has 

prevent this survey under the contract of 1825. This! done precisely the same thing in Georgi 
> gontract. was obligatory when it operated against the i è 
wishes of ú Staté,: but doubtful when it operated in favor 
ofthe McIntosh’ Indians, and against the wishes of those} State authorities, within its owi juriidiction—And f 


| of the United States have been flashed in the eyes of the 


x 


Whencedid the President derive this tremendous : 
power? Did he get it by law? Did he possess it by ` 
It is but. | 


© Heé has: ine © 
| terposed military force to the State law. The bayonets 


ild grant its Indian lands, and that the grant would be i which the President had ‘thought proper.to act In the » 
| coniroversy with Georgia. Under no Administration was | 
p | a resort to force ever dreamed of, against a Member of - 
boundaries, the limits of the granted land, be denied ? | the Confederacy, to prevent the execution of one of its | 
The Indian lands were constantly surveyed by citizens of 


hty. purpose? « To-prevent Surveyors, with the 
ents of their craft, from passing through the In- 
s asking nothing of the Indians but necessary 
their sustenance, which:they. were ready to pur- 


andthe Indians not- unwilling to sell. The steps| writs of arrést, founded on facts, ascertained on ti 


: preparatory to this military order, deserve to be 

< < On information derived from their Agent, who wished 
“to-have it understood that the Indian violences were oc- 

' eagioned by. the determination of. Georgia to survey the 
lands, the Secretary.of War expressed to the Governor, 
the -President’s expectation that the survey would be 
_ guspéended until it could. be made consistent with the pro- 
. pisis of the Treaty, assuming it as admitted, that the 
|. survey was not justifiable without the existence of the 
©. treaty and, if made prior te September, 1826, not. con- 
: t with it—both of which positions Mr. F. denied to 
not be realized. There is no adequate reason for delay- 
ing e execution of the State law.. What was then done? 

n The natural course would. have been, for the Executive 


tenable. The Governor replied: The information 
ofthe Union to say, Whatever be the fact, and whatever 


tr 
St 
h i 
given to the Department of Waris not correct ; the ex- 
citement among the’Indiahs is not produced by the in- 


sideration of the great irritation in the Nation, the survey 
‘should be postponed until time was afforded to prevent 
any. ill. consequences arising from it. But what was donc? 
‘he Governor was coolly informed, If you survey, it will 
be on the responsibility of the State. What answer could 
given, but that which was returned ? The State ‘is al- 
vays ready to mect the responsibility of asserting its just 
ghts. Vhen, the public mind having been in the inter- 
(strongly prejudiced by the usual arts of calumny and 
f ann vigorously applied, it was deemed safe to take 
Meast step. 2 
: = [Here Mr. FORSYTH wasagain called to order, by Mr. 
-TAYLOR of Virginia, and again declared by the CHAIR 
otto be out of order; which decision was sustained by 
e House, ] 

i. Konsyru then resumed. He was sorry a venerable 
gentleman from Virginia, too, should have made a re- 
mark about his (Mr. F’s) attempting to entertain the mem- 
bers by an irrevelant discussion. Entertainment! That 
gentleman was strangely mistaken, if he supposed Mr. F. 


lime ae m People. 


its provisions, however unimportant. It ìs a principle 
which sets aside all courts of justice—all magistrates—alt 


of credible witiesses—all those forms and safeguards 
which the liberty and life of a citizen is preserved: from. - 
the hand of arbitrary power. — ~. Vode ae 
At seems to have been entirely overlooked, that the'au-. “| 
thority of the General Government over the subject of 
Indians, within a State jurisdiction, is merely. a permitted 
authority, not founded on any constitutional grant of pow: 
er. Mr. F. chose to call it a permitted, in preference to < 
an usurped authority, although clearly unsupported by the 
Constitution. This House has frequently before it what 
are calied Indian treaties. Whence is the atthority: de- , 
rived to make these agreements? It is said to be derived ~ 
from the power to make treaties... The Constitution gives 
to Congress the power to regulate commerce with the 
Indian tribes; but what has converted dependent Indians, 


tended survey, and the expectation of.the President will | within our territories, into foreign Powers, with whom we 


are to negotiate and form treaties? Ifthe United States, 
even in the territories—Mr. F. spoke of territories as dis. 
tinguished from States—could not make treaties with the 
Indians, occupying the lands of the United States, whence’ 


the right.of. the State, the President requests that, in con- | did it derive power to pick out a part of the population 


within a State, and make treaties with them? ‘The By~ 
ecutive can make no contracts, unless authorized by pre- 
vious legislation, and legislative acts cannot operate to 
convert red dependents upon a State Sovereignty into an 
The mode in which these con- 
tracts are made, shows clearly, that the authority to make, 
them is not derived from the treaty power. “When trea. 
ties are formed, Ministers are appointed, by the advice of 
the Senate ; powers are given to negotiate ; and instruc- 
tions from the Department of State. If the Ministers of 
the Powers agree, the treaty signed is submitted to their. 
respective Governments ; if approved, ratified ; and when. 
the ratifications are exchanged, and not till then, is it, 
binding upon the parties. Is there any thing like this in 
our treaties with Indians? The War Department regu- 
lates all the Indian matters. Our Military Secretary ar 
ranges them. Commissioners are selected, never submit- 
ted to the Senate for their advice and consent, paid-out of 
the Indian contingent. fund, at the discretion of the Pre- 
sident. The Indians, in mass, or by Chiefs, as is found 


derived. any pleasure from his discourse, or ever spoke | most convenient, are assembled, a bargain made, the In- 
for the purpose of entertaining any one. Ife was engag- | dians affix their crosses—if the Senate agree to it, it is 
© éd'in the performance ofa painful duty, not indifferent i proclaimed by the President, and finds its place among 


fo, but certainly not calculating on, the effect produced | the laws of the land. Under such an agreement, thus. 


on those who heard him. He stood there, the Represent-{ madè with Indians, within the jurisdiction of Georgia, 
ative of the People of Georgia, who had been long most ; has the power been exercised of directing a standing ar- 
foully and basely calumniated. He was filled with re- my to be used, in opposition to the laws of the State... 
gret, that any indisposition should be discovered to hear | Mr. Fousyra said, he was deeply humiliated, when he 
astatement of the question in debate between Georgia | refiected, that, amidst all the clamors of the preceding: 
and the President, and peculiarly affected at discovering | Summer, and the excitement produced by the transac- 
agentleman from Virginia unwilling to hear a President | tions in the Creek Nation, this appeal to arms by the 
ofthe United States arraigned for the unlawful use of a! Chief Magistrate, had scarcely excited a murmur through- 
standing military force. out the United States. es ; 
{Ehe question of order having been settled, and there-| Intimately connected with this subject, was the dispute: 
re. not. further debatable, Mr. COOK here called Mr. F. | between Georgia and the late Administration, with: rè- 
to.order, with the view that he should- confine himself to | gard to the Cherokee lands, on which Mr. F. would offer 
the question actually under discussion. The latter remarks; some remarks. By the compact of 1802, the United. 
‘Mr. F. were decided by the CHAIR not to be in order.} | States promised Georgia that the Indians. should be te- 
Mr, F. again resumed. ‘There had been so many inter- | moved from all the lands in the State 4s soon as it could 
uptions that he found it difficult to retain the thread of his | be done peaceably, and on reasonable terms. This pro- 
marks. “He hoped gentlemen would not again mistake | -mise has been partially performed, and the object of the 
order, what was merely unpleasant to their own or- agreement now before the Gommittec, is for further per- 
hearing, but suffer him unmolested to finish what ! formance ; but there yet remains a large tract in the hands 
ad to say. s ct | of the Cherokees. In 1817, a contract was made, under 
€ had been condemning the conduct of the President, the auspices of General Jackson, whose. object was, to. 
he ‘use of military force. The same principle that fulfil the engagements. of the United States to Georgia.’ 
d justify the resort to it which had occurred, would It was in operation——met, however, with serious. opposi- 


Mr. F. asked the attention of the Committee to the dif- 
Ten | ference in the conduct of the Executive in the complaints 


the. United States atterapted to convert the Indian title | made-with them? When their complaints reached the 
of occupancy into fee simples, by stipulations in favor | car of the President and Secretary of War, did they pick 
of particular persons. On the remonstrance of the State, | up in the strects of Washington a person entirely un- 
Congiress passed a law for purchasing out the latter, which | known, out of the ranks of the militia of the District, and 
were called reservations, and appropriated money to hold | beyond the walls of the War Department; an individual 
a conference with the Cherokees for their removal from | never heard of before by the public, and pack him off, 
Georgia. In this conference, the Cherokees refused to | with a certificate in his pocket, of his merit, and the high 
cede another foot’ of land, and declared their resolution | confidence reposed in him by the President? No, Sir, 


to suspend and to reinstate, to bind and to loose, an ofti- 
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briefly state. “The obligation of the General Govern- | was curieus enough. During the late administration of” 
<é ment, under the compact of 1802, was, to purcha i 
se peaceably, and, as soon as practicable, to use all the | tion of Georgia, complaints were made against a Creek 
- Means necessary. and proper to accelerate that event, | Indian Agent. The President desired“the Governor of 
 To.avold the use of any means calculated to retard it. | the State to have testimony collected and transmitted to 
«© Have you complied with these obligations? Hare you | Washington. It was done ; the testimony was collect- 
“not created the obstacle now presented to the fulfil. | ed, was referred to the Attorney General, and, on his 
‘ ment of your promise? You have done every thing in | opinion, the agent was removed from office. Under the 
t your power to attach the Indians to their present resi- present administration of the General and State Gor- 
ee dence; taught them the value of permanent residence, | ernments, nothing would serve but a special Agent,with 
* of property : have promised them that they shall re- | special powers, and, no doubt, with special instructions 
«main, Tn place of doing your duty, which required | to take testimony. The Governor of Georgia was not to 
é you to avoid -interposing obstacles, the difficulty. has : be trusted. : 
* heen created by you. You must overcome the obsta-} And what was the conduct of the special Ag 
s cles raised by yourselves ; if force is necessary, force | he reached the scene ofaction? He took 
cs must be used.” And would it not be an act of base- | to prove himself utterly incompetent to perform 
ness in Governments or men to plead in excuse for the | imposed upon him. ‘His first € 


t, when 
al pains 
daty 
ze act, wes the sus- 
aving been represented 
iet principle of mo- | to him that the truth could not be ascertained in the Na- 


n, he took specid: | 


arrange 
the United States y the: de- 
Afa Fustice of the Peace to. 
Who wrote down. the 
naw fhe presumed, 


“that was done bythe Attofney. No witnAss 
; tight for, or desired. by the special Agent, other. 

than'those presented: by the accused, ‘The evidencetthus 
cted,, was transmitted to Washington, the public be- 


afl oficer, which, in the judgment of all those in the | 
` qieighborhood of the scene of his action, has occasioned 
all the disturbance of last Summer, and: the additional 
expenditure by ‘the United States of alfa million. of 
does aS ms 
_ Our interest in the question before the Committee, is 
not sufficiently great to have induced me to trouble them 
asingle moment. Whether the Indians shall remain a 
> few months longer in the State or not—whether: the 
. . shall continue to hold a strip of land of trifling value, a 
‘Tittle longer, or not, can be of small importance to us. I 
_ speak only to vindicate the State, which has been long 
: and foully calumniated. AN that malice could invent to 
injure the State, has been printed and published, and 
citculated'through every district, and to every extremity 
of the land, while the documents in its defence have not |. 
n published by those who, fed by the money of the 
eople, are bound, by all the ties of morality and grati- 
tude, to give them full information. I regret the time I 
have occupied, although I have left unsaid half that I 
wish to'say. Iwill not accuse the Administration of in- 
ending to produce the result which has been produced ; 
but I do not hesitate to affirm, so strange has been their 
onduct, that the measures adopted, could not have been 
ore ‘happily chosen, if such intention had actually ex- 
isted. Every thing has been done by its agents to break 
down the party among the Creeks, friendly to the Ge- 
ral. Government. “So ‘firm is the conviction on this 
int, that it would require the force of an Arch-Angel 
fo convince the People of Georgia, that the opposition 
“~ ofthe Indians to the fulfilment of the contract at the In- 
< dian Springs, has not met the wishes and expectations of 
the Executive. 
Mr TATTNALL said, he had risen for the purpose 
of explaining to the committee the course which he had 
\. prescribed to himself, and, at the request of his colleagues, 
; who (with the exception of his friend who had just sat 
down) concurred with him, that which they had pre- 
` scribed to themselves. It was not our intention (said Mr. 
“T.) to enter into a discussion of the facts involved in the 
subject before the committee—nor was it our intention to 
ray any thing which could be, in any manner, calculated 


my-duty to advance forward; but I never will consent 
to make an‘ accusation in any case, until t have'the. proof 
withinreach. ` My colleague, said Mr. T., believed he had 
sufficient proof to stand upon. We thought we had not. 
We therefore hoped that gentlemen, in any remarks which 


they might think it proper to. make, would studiously 


avoid, inthe slightest degree, reflecting upon the charac- > 


ter or conduct of the Executive, or of the citizens of Geor- 
gia. Whilst we abstained, under the circumstances, from 
giving vent to our feelings, by expressing, in strong terms, 
our disapprobation of the conduct’of the. General Govern- 
ment, we should promptly and severely repel the slightest 
imputation cast upon the citizens of Georgia, or of the 


Executive. ` Whilst, however, we declared our deter- 
mination'to avoid unpleasant or exciting expressions, we ~ - 


wished it to be’ distinctly understood, we weré far from 
being insensible to. the treatment our State had. received. 
We wished it to be understood that we were far from ex- 
pressing approbation of the General Government or dis- 
approbation of our own. ee f 

In regard to the immediate subject before the commit- 
tee, I would frankly observe, that we should have no very 
serious objections to the passage of the bilis under con- 


sideration, provided the constitutional difficulty were out” 


of the way. -We believed that the “ new treaty,” with 
the provisions contained in the supplemental bill, would 
afford to Georgia every material advantage secured under 
the “old treaty,” and, in regard to the McIntosh Indians, 
the advantages held out to them were far beyond what the 
old treaty entitled them to. The fact was, the General 
Government had gotten into a dilemma, and we must pay 
pretty dearly to get out of it, 
The State of Georgia was prepared to execute the 
‘* old treaty.” The ceded country. will be occupied un- 
der it ; but it would be a want of candor in us to say, that 
we did not rejoice that the provisions of this treaty, so far 
as Georgia was concerned, could be carried into effect 
without materially conflicting with those of the “ new.” 
All apprehension, therefore, of a collision between the 
General and State. Governments, was at an end. A civil 
war was, in all cases, hoftible, and ‘every patriot should 
desire to avoid it. fn this case, if the General Govern- 
ment had persevered in its course, it would have been.in- 
evitable. Nothing but a measure of the present kind 
could avert it, unless either party had yielded to the threat 
of force from the opposite side. Our pride, as Georgians, 
would prevent us saying that we would have been un- 
willing to have met such a crisis, and to have maintained 
our rights under every hazard. That condition would be 
a dreadful one indeed, however, when the point of the 


to touch or excite the feclings of gentlemen on that floor. | bayonet alone could settle the controversy. We approv- 
_ Wewere not disposed to enter into the discussion of the: ed of the bills as calculated to prevent a civil war þe- 
merits of the “old” and of ‘the new treaty,” as they | tween the United States and the State of Georgia, and 
were styled; because, we were not prepared with the | also to avert an internal war between the two opposing 
necessary testimony to sustain ourselves. Not being pre- | parties in the Creek Nation. These parties had been re- 
pated for such investigation, we had dctermined to use | strained from hostilities which would have seriously affect- 
ho expression reflecting either upon the Gencyal Govern- | ed the safety and quiet of the frontiers of Georgia, Ten- 
inent or upon the Agents employed by it, which might be b > 
- galculated to produce angry feelings or recriminating ex- | General Gaines, under the orders of the General Govern- 
pressions. Should we do so, the gentlemen on the other | ment. Both parties were induced to submit to the Ge- 
_ Side would have aright to call upon uste substantiate any | neral Government their differences. ‘The result of thig. 
accusations we might make. Now, if calted upon for evi- | interference is now the subject of our consideration. If 
dence, we had it not. We were not even in the posses- | we passed these bills, there would be satisfaction on both 
‘sion of the official documents and papers alluded to by my | Sides. If we did not, E felt it my duty to state, that the 
j} 


oper to say, we should not consent to rest our case upon | mined hostile intentions. {t was with much difficulty this 
them. They contained ex parte testimany, against the use | delegation had been kept here. Upon representing their 

hich, in any manner, so as to affect the rights of feelings tothe War Department, and explainmg what they 
corgia, we were ready to solemnly protest. We were, required to be dene, I was promptly authorized by the 
fore, wholly unprepared:for trial, and were conse- Secretary of War to give them every assurance that they 
ently unwilling to use expressions which might be of- should be satisficd. “Without this, they. could not. have. 
Setisive, Tam not in the habit of shrinking where it is į been Kept here. - : , 


nessec, Alabama, and Florida, only by the interference of . 


league. In fact, even if in possession of them, it was | McIntosh party would return home with the most deter- . 


i 
! 
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: Mr. MINER rose, asa member of the Committee of In 


dian Affairs, to express a hope that the appropriation | 
| up, Refore I undertake to discuss it. 


would pass without opposition. ots 
_Mr. OWEN said, that this was a subject which did not 
affect Georgia only, or Alabama, or thc Creek nation, but 
had a bearing on every individual in the Nation; every 
friend of the form of Government under which we live. 
He had not risen to make a protest against the treaty, and 
to supporc that protest by a lengthy argument ; but tosay 
` that if the bill should pass, a greater innovation would be 
made than ever had taken place before, in the policy and 
principles of this Government. If the principle to which 
the bill directly led, should receive the sanction of Con- 
gress, State rights were gone forever: the treaty-making 
power. would ere long swallow up all the rights cf this 
People ; no rule would remain by which acts of the Exe- 
cutive could be tested, and no liberty would be enjoyed, 
where the Government might accomplish whatever it 
pleased under the cover of a treaty-making power. He 
considered the superseding of the old treaty as a violation 
of the Constitution. The President and Senate had no 
such power by the Constitution. If a treaty is made by 
which a third party obtains rights, they are vested rights, 
and the treaty cannot be repealed without the consent of 
that party. He was opposed to the bill, on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional; the original treaty is now 


_ the law of the land: it hag received the constitutional ! 
He was of opinion that | 
the State of Alabama possessed the power to act on the | 
, will make the amount rise to nearly a million. 


sanction, and been promulgated. 
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| new treaty than by the old. 
| much given in cash: the oid treaty gave them 400,000 


original treaty, and might extend the municipal regula- 
tions of that State over the lands now ceded. Tic thought į 
gentlemen ought to reflect well on what they were about i 
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| the rights of Georgia, if she has obtained any rights under 


the former treaty. . But I will wait till that question comes 
The Government, 
finding itself in a difficulty, thought it best to give a little 
more money and make anew treaty, They have done 
so; and Georgia gets, by the new arrangement, all she 
could have got by the old. Will she not accept of such 
an offer? Will it not be wise in her todo so? Is it not 
her duty todo so? And is it not our duty to enable her 
to doso? If, when the line shall be run, which is con- 
templated by the new treaty, it shali be found that Geor- 
gia has not obtained all the lands stipulated to her by the 
treaty of the Indian Springs, then a serious question will 
arise as to what further isto bedone? The United States 
will then have to decide either to confirm the treaty made 
at the Indian Springs, or give more money, and get the 
residue by purchase. For myscif, lam willing to give 
more money if it should be necessary, But, at present, 
it is not certain that all the land will not be obtained. 
Gentlemen of great intelligence in the Senate say that all 
the land is included. 

There is, at present, no need to agitate a delicate ques- 
tion, and one which can lead, at this time, to no result. 
Astothe money, there is not so much more given by the 
It is true, there is not so 


dolls. : the new treaty appropriates 387,000. dolls. and 
gives an annuity of 20,000 dolls. This, to be sure, if the 
annuity is to be reckoned at its entire value in one sum, 
But it will 
be paid vear by year, and will never be felt by the Trea- 
sury. The controversy will be settled, and all the objects 


_ to do, and think what a principle they were about to sanc- | of Georgia attained. To me, it appears the best way to 
tion. He wished to record his vote against it, and should! tranquilize a difficulty which threatened to shake the 
be glad to see the House reject the bill. country to its centre. 

Mr. McLANE rose in reply. He regretted that the; Mr. FORSYTH, wishing to add a word by way of ex- 
bill had excited that fecling which was apparent in the | planation, addressed the House a second time. “In the 
committee. He regretted the introduction of topics, cal- ' course of his observations, he said he differed in his view 
sulated only to produce irritation, tco much, to follow the. on this subject from his friend, (Mr. Tarryazy) but he 
example; and he had risen not to allure those concerned , did not consider the difference as very important. The 
to take the field of angry controversy. The subject was ' gentleman had said, that he did not wish a discussion 
one of' great delicacy on all sides, and might admit of a; where there was no evidence ready to be produced. 
great variety of different views. The conduct of the Go- : Nor dof: and I said nothing which lam not prepared to 
yernment, said Mr. McL., is not now before us; the dis- | substantiate, by documents cither of this House or of the 
eussion of it can lead to no purpose but the excitement of Senate. Of the matters collected by the Special Agent, 
feclings not calculated to produce any wise legislation. | and safely lodged in pigeon holes of the War Department, 
‘The bill, in my view, involves the State of Alabama in: he had said nothing: whenever they are produced, he 
none of the consequences apprehended by the honorable ; would shew that they are utterly unworthy of credit, from 

entleman who had just addressed the committee. Ala- i the manner in which they were procured. The gentle- 
bama will stand, after the bill shall have passed, just where | man is wrong, when he says we are not ready for trial. 
she stands at this moment. The very object of the bill; I am prepared for trial. On all the points at issue be- 
js to allay those feelings of irritation which it has been at- j tween Georgia and the United States, proof is on the re- 
tempted now to call forth. The General Government | cords of this House. 
ewed an obligation to the State of Georgia to extinguish | My friend from Delaware says, that the bill is intended 
the Indian title to her lands. It had, fora long period, | to allay the strong feeling which has been excited gp this 
been endeavoring to discharge that obligation fon that , subject-—and that he is sorry to hear remarks calcilated 
subject. however, he would not now enter.) They had | to excite such feelings. I had no intention to produce 
made a treaty at the Indian Springs, and he readily grant- | that elect. But no charge bas been heard within the 
ed, that, if that was a valid treaty, no subsequent act of} last year against the conduct of the General Government— 
the Government can divest the rights which it created; lit is every where referred to as the humane protector of 
but the validity of that treaty is denied, and under such cir- | the Indians from oppression and wrong-~it is every where 
‘cumstances, that its provisions could never have been exe- | lauded for its success in repressing the attempts of Geor- 
cuted but by force. The Government found itself inaj gia to oppress them. At whose expense, then, would 
dilemme—it was obliged to respect that treaty until it | these irritated feelings be allayed, should we suffer this 
would be done awzy : and it must either resort to force to | bill to pass without comment from us? At the expense 
carry it into effect, or it must give a little more money for! of Georgia! If no voice had been raised upon this floor 
the same’end. Lam-for the latter expedient. I will not} to throw back the charge of oppression, it would be said 
permit myself to look back to the consequences which | that Georgia intended to oppress, but was prevented. 
must have ensued if the Government had resorted to force. | My purpose was to shew that Georgia never had such an 
‘What they might have been, no man can tell: but every | intention—Georgia bad nothing to do with the. transac- 
patriot and statesman would avert them, if it be possible, | tion- If any crimes have been committed, they are the 
without invading. the rights‘of Georgia, or of any other | crimes of the General Government : we were passive spec- 
State ; and K should certainly be the last man to impair | tators, and not parties engaged. No doubt we ought te 


in this treaty, if we get by it all we have a right | STRONG, and read the 6th article of the late treaty with 
. -But the gentleman is mistaken} we do‘ net those Indians, to shew that this bill was required by the 
this treaty that we got by the former one. ‘The | stipulations of the treaty. ce ee eee 
an suggested that the: Government were entitled} — Mr. VINTON spoke at some length to shew, that the 
rédit for their good management. - One half the stipulations of the treaty were fully satisfied by the appro: 
ürchàseđ has been given up, and double the sum of priations just ordered to a third reading : that this bill wag 
inobey stipulated for the whole isto bë paid for the half | not required by the treaty; thatit held out improper ine. 
_ We are told that this is much béttér than’ the employ-j ducements to the Indians of the other party to remove, &c; 
f ment of force. True, sir. Butif the General Govern-| “Mr. TATTNALL stated facts to. shew, that the pacifi- 
ithad, whem the first treaty was made, taken rational | cation of the Creek nation, and the averting of civil war ” 
eais to carry it into effect, it Might have been executed | and bloodshed amongst those Indians, required the pas- 
long. ago without any force. i do not say that force | sage of this bill, providing for the removat of -the McIne 
should have beenused. I would have had the Govern-| tosh party beyond the Mississippi, and to obtain the con- 
t say to. the Indians, “€ the treaty is good—we are | sent of that part of the nation to the new treaty. ie 
' #bound to fulfil it to Georgia, and we shall do so: butif|- After some further discussion between Messrs, COCKE, 
you want tostay here for a few years, till you are satis- | and VINTON— i on eS 
“fied that it is your interest to remove to the West, itis} Mr. COOK moved to amend ‘the bill, by inserting’ a- 
‘well and good, you may do'so,” Sir, had this language substitute, making a specific appropriation of 20,000 dol: 
beenheld, Georgia would have been perfectly satisfied ; | lars to carry into effect particular articlés of the Creek ~ 
baty instead of. this, or any thing like this, the Govern- treaty ; and followed up his motion with some remarksin 
» inent sustained them in their opposition. ‘The friend of | favor of this course, instead of the Senate’s bill—conclud> _ 
the-United States among them, was assassinated; and ing by moving to recommit the bill to the Committee ‘on 
. those- who acted with him; though. promised protection | Indian Affairs. : ers 
when they came here, never received protection or re- Mr. TATTNALL repeated the necessity of this bill to- 
dress, Who is ignorant of the difference, the marked dif- | obtain for the treaty the consent of the McIntosh party z 
‘ference, in the treatment of those ‘friendly and those hos- | and that, without that consent, it would be impracticable 
_fileto the General Governtnent, since the two parties met | to carry the treaty into effect, as they would insist on the 
: fulfilment of the old treaty and oppose the new’; and the 


in Washington?» : 
' Fhe chiefs ofthe opposite party had every possible at- consequences of that state of things Mr. T. earnestly de- 
precated. i 


tention shewn tbem. ‘They rolled in luxury—they were : P 
treated with whiskey “and Champaigne ; gaudy clothes] Mr. McLANE spoke to shew, that the aid of this ap- 
ere given to them; and, to crown all, their 

ere painted by order of the, Secretary of Wa 


Creek Indians of Georgia and Alabama beyond the Missis- 
sippi, in such numbers as they could be induced to go. 
Mr. FORSYTH stated, in detail, the purpose of the 
ill, and its expediency for the purpose of doing justicé 
and removing all difficulties amongst the different partiés. 
tlie Creek Indians. s a 


‘The motion to recommit was rejected by a large majority. 
Mr. STRONG then moved to amend the bill, by strik- 
g out the enacting clause : which was negatived ; and 
The bill was then ordered to a third reading. 

And the House adjourned. 


> their perfect knowledge. Lam very sorry to be called to 
mike these remarks. Every thing bitherto said and pub- 

` ished has been against Georgia. A voice in her behalf 7 SA aa hs 

‘has now -been raised, for the first time, and I humbly REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 


Tuxspay, Mar 9, 1826, 


hope that the effort, though feebly made, has not becn in} Mp, BURGES, from the Committee on Military Pen. 
vail, 


sions, made a report upon a resolution instructing them 
` When Mr. F. concluded, ‘the bills were severally re-| to inquire what further legal provisions are necessary to 
ported to the House, without amendment, and the biil | Secure the more equitable operation of the several laws 
.. Making appropriations to carry into effect the treaty with | providing for persons engaged in the land and naval ser- 
the Creek Indians, was ordered to be engrossed fora! vice of the United States, in the Revolutionary war, ac- 
third reading. ` | companied by the following joint resolution : a 
Phe question being on ordering the bill from the Se- | Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, Ese. 
tite to be read a third time— . That the Act, entitled “An act to provide for certain per- 
"Mt STRONG moved ‘to strike out the first sec- sons engaged in the land and naval service of the United 
tion of the bill—in eifect, to destroy the bill: and fol- ‘States in the Revolutionary war,” passed March 18th, A. 
lowed his motion with a number of remarks, in support | D; 1818 ; and the Act in amendment thereof, passed May 
n of. his objections to the bill; Ist, A. D. 1820, ought to receive such coysttuction, and 

that he was opposed to a partial [it is hereby ordered and directed that it receive such con- ` 
ein, which ought to be general, if struction, as that the several provisions of axid acts shall 

i ‘be extended to comprehend and embiace all regular 

i troops not of the line, who served nina months at anyone 
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contifiued term of service, in the army aforesaid, during 
the war aforesaid, and who are in other respects, within 
the provisions of said acts, and who shall comply with the 
requirements thereof. And the Secretary of War is here- 
by directed-and required to cause all persons of the de- 
scription aforesaid, applying therefor, and complying with 
the requirements of said acts, to be placed upon the pen- 
sion roll of the United States, and to be severally paid 
‘each his pension according to his grade in said service, 


agreeable to the provisions in their behalf in said acts. 


THE CREEK TREATIES, &c. 


The bill from the Senate, ** to aid certain Indians of the 
Treek nation, in their removal to the West of the Missis- 
sippi,” was read a third time; when Mr. STRONG de- 
manded the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. The 
House sustained the call, and the bill was passed by yeas 
and nays--158 to 15. 

The bill “making appropriation to carry into effect the 
treaty concluded between the United States and the Creek 
nation, ratified the 22d of April, 1826,” was now taken up. | 

[When a bill preceding this was under consideration, 
Mr. FORSYTH rose to offer a protest against this bill, | 
and Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, then made some į 
remarks, which, under the circumstances, were declared ! 
by the SPEAKER to be, with Mr. FORSYTHS motion, 
out of order. Passing over this preliminary matter, the 
following presents the substance of what passed, both be- ; 
fore and after the third reading of this bill, previous to its į 
passage, | | 

Mr. FORSYTH rose in his place, and desired that a pa- i 
per which he held in his hand might be received and read. ! 

Mr. WEBSTER desired of the Chair to be informed | 
whether the compliance with such a request was in order? ; 

The CHAIR replied, a gentleman desires that a paper | 
which he holds may be read to the House. If no objec-; 


` tions are offered, the reading will be ordered. 


Mr. WEBSTER said, that if the paper related to any 
‘subject before the House, he supposed it might properly į 
be read; if not, he should suppose it out of order. 

‘The SPEAKER desired the gentleman from Georgia to 
state briefly the nature of the paper he wished to present. 

Mr. FORSYTH stated that it was a protest, drawn up 
by the Delegation from Georgia, on the subject of the late 
treaty with the Creek nation, the object of which, was to 
save the rights of the authorities of Georgia, which might 
be interfered with by that instrument. 

Mi WEBSTER objected to its being read at this time. 

Mr. FORSYTH then said he should accompany the pa- 
per by a resolution, in which case its reading would be in 


order. 


The CHAIR replied that the hour for the presentation 
of resolutions had elapsed. 

Mr. FORSYTH then desired leave of the Honse to 
present the resolution. 

The question on suspending the rule was then put, 
(which requires two-thirds to carry it) and decided in the 
negative-——Ayes 80, Noces 67. 

When the bill came up, Mr. STEVENSON, of Penn- 
sylvania, said: 

Mr. Spxraxen: This morning, a member from Georgia 
presented to this House a paper ora protest, on behalf of 
the delegation from Georgia, which he declared contained 


. the yiews of the delegation from that State, on the sub- 


ject of the treaty with the Creek Indians, and asked that 
it might be read, it having reference to bills which would 
come up to be decided immediately. ‘The reading was 
objected to by the gentleman from Massachusetts, ( Mr- 
Weester) andthe hour having elapsed that is devoted 
to resolutions and motions, it was decided by the SPEAKER 
that it could not be received. A motion was then made to 
suspend the rule limiting the hour, for the purpose of re- 


ceiving this paper. This was also objected to by the gen- 
fleman from Massachusetts; and, bya rigid application 
of a rule requiring two-thirds to suspend the rule, the de- 
legation from Georgia was prevented from offering their 
declaration or protest, although eighty voted for its recep- 
tion, and only sixty-seven against it. And now, Sir, the 
bills referring to the Creek ireaty come up on their third. 
reading, and are to be passed, without the members from 
Georgia having an opportunity to present to the House a 
paper which they think an act of duty to their State to 
have read, before the passage of these bills. Sir, 1 know 
not the contents of that paper; but I am satisfied, ‘from 
the character of those who offer it, that it is couched in 
respectful terms. It is just that they should have an op- 


portunity of being heard, before tne question on the pase. ` 


sage of these bills is decided. Surely the measures, of 
this morning seem to justify the charge of an unkind 
course having been pursued towards Georgia. It offers 
some proof that there is a spirit of severity exercised by 
some towards her. Sir, I cannot be satisfied with this. I 
will feel for every member of this nation. No State can 
ever show that injustice has been done her, and appeal to 
the People of this nation in vain. I fear that injustice has 
been done to Georgia ; there are, at least, some eviden~ 
ces of it. ‘Phe nation may be slow to believe her story, 
but, once convinced, it will redress her wrongs. What, 
Sir, has it come to this, that the delegation of a State, and 
one of the old States, too, has asked the reading of a pa- 
per presented by them to this House, and this has been 
denied ?—denied by a minority of the House, too ig ït is 
not merely an act of courtesy, itis an act of justice, to 
hear the State, and before the passage of these bills too. | 

I, therefore, move that the question on the passage of 
this bill be postponed until toanorrow ; in order that the 
delegation of Georgia shall have an opportunity to lay 
their protest before the House within the regular times 
and before the question on the passage of the bills. 

Afr. FORSYTH said he felt sensible of the kindness of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The protest had not 
been read, and from the general terms used in presenting 
it, might have been supposed to embrace both bills. It 
however, relates to the nest bill; to this, the delegation 
offer no resistance. 

Mr. STEVENSON then stated that he should withdraw 
his opposition to the question on this bill, and renew it on 
the other, with the view he had stated. . 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that he presumed, the motion and 
remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, had been 
called forth by the observations which he had made when 
the gentleman from Georgia had risen to present the pa- 
per. F understood (said Mr. Wensrmx) that the gentle- 
man was desirous to present a protest ; the hour of the 
day, for the presentation of such a paper, was then past: 
and 1 could not suppose it to be the wish of the honora- 
bie gentleman to enter a protest with respect to à certain 
bill, ll that bill should be at ifs passage, or should have 
been passed. He certainly had no 9bj , 
tleman’s pursuing any course, in respect to this matter, 
which the Constitution allowed. On the subject oi pro- 
tests, he believed, the Constitution was silent ; and the 
practice was unprecedented, except, be believed, ina 
single case, where a member had been permitted to enter 
on the Journals his dissent, with the rcasons of it, to 
some act of the House. The practice was one, which 
might become very inconvenient, if frequently pursued. 
In the present case, he took it for granted, that the paper 
which the gentleman wished to present, was, both in mat- 
ter and manner, all that it ought to be; his objection had 
only been to the time at which it was offered. - Wnether 
a protest might be entered on the J ournals of this House, 
he did not know. He should presume, that such a prac- 
tice might produce some inconvenience ; but he had not 


esire to prevent the:gentleman from taking any 
course, in. respect:to. the paper, which might be allowed 
yethe rulesof the House. - 
. FORSYTH said, he believed it was strictly in or- 
r to present the paper now. . As to its further disposi- 
-it might-be settled to-morrow, or on any other day. 
Andas. all he wished, with respect, to this bill, was to 
chave the opportunity of having this paper read, before. it 
passed, he hoped the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
ithdraw -nis motion for postponement. - i 
Mr. STEVENSON assented: and the following protest 
as then presented by Mr. FORSYTH, and read at the 
Clerk’s table : 2 
3. © The President of the United States having submitted 
ttp: the House of Representatives,a contract made by 
4 James Barbour, Secre of War, and certain Indians 
of the Creek Tribe, dated the 26th day of January, 
£1826, which has been ratified, by and with the advice 
“and consent of the Senate of the United States, and 
“having asked of Ccngress.an appropriation to carry it 
“into effect, the undersigned Representatives of the Peo- 
‘ple of Georgia, feel it their duty respectfully to repre- 
sent to the House : 
. “That, by a contract made at the Indian Springs, be- 
“tween certain Chiefs of the Creek Tribe, and the Com- 
.. # missioners of the United States, on the 12th February, 
4 1825, the claim of the Creek Indians to the land occu- 
pied by that ‘tribe in Georgia, was extinguished, and 
¿provision made for their removal, by the 1st day of Sep- 
“ tember, 1826 : 
. That this contract was, on the 7th of March, 1825, 
‘duly and solemnly ratified and proclaimed, by the Pre- 
sident. of the United States, acting by the advice and 
with the consent of the Senate ; and that Congress, an- ` 
icipating such contract, had appropriated the sum of 


‘i €21u,00u dollars, towards the execution of it. This con- 
. tract partially fulfilled, on the part of the United States, 
“their obligation ander the compact with Georgia, of 
, £1802; and removed every difficulty interposed by the 
. “occupation of the Creek Indians, to the full exercise of 
. all the vested rights of the State, over a considerable 
© “portion of ner soil and territory : 
-4 That the undersigned are under the solemn convic- 
_ “tion, that neither the President alone, nor the President 
_ "and Senate conjointly, nor the Government of the Unit- 
‘ed States, have any Constitutional power, without the 
© “consent of Georgia, to interrupt or invalidate, on any 
. “pretence whatsoever, the rights secured to that State, 
© by this contract, made in obedience to an act of Con- 
‘gress, and ratified with all due solemnity : 
< That the new contract, for which an appropriation is 
- now asked, differs from that of the Indian Springs, in 
. “this, that it does not provide for the removal of the 
“Creek Indians prior to 1827, and does not expressly 
“ provide for their removal from ad the lands occupied 
“by them in Georgia. The undersigned are, theretore, 
“ compelled, by a just sense of what is due to Georgia, to 
protest, as they do most solemnly protest, against it, as 
“violating the rights of that member of the Union of 
- “ which they are the Representatives, leaving it to the 
* Constitutional organs of the State sovereignty: to vindi- 
cate or to waive those rights, as their own sense of pro- 
- “ priety, their duty to the People of the State, and their 
“reverence for the union of the States under the Federal 
“ Constitution, may dictate. 
: `” ALFRED CUTHBERT, 
GEO. CARY, 
JOHN FORSYTH, 
EDW. F. TATTNALL, 
C. E. HAYNES, 
WILEY THOMPSON, 
i JAMES MERRIWETHER.” 
Mr. HAYDEN called for the yeas and nays, npon the 
Vor. IL=-166 


passage of the biH. The call was sustainéd:by the House, 
and the question being taken, it was decided in the afirm- 
ative, as follows +: - - T E 
YEAS.—Messrs: Adams, of N. Y: Addams, ôf Pa. Alex- 
ander, of Va; Alexander, of Tenn. Allen, of Mags: Alston, 


Anderson, Angel, Archer, Armstrong, Ashley,. Bailey, E 


Badger, Baldwin, Bartlett, Bartley, Barber, of Conn: Bär- 

bour, of Va. Barney, Bassett, ‘Baylies, Beecher, Bait, 

Boon, Brown, Bryan, Buchanan; Buckner, Cainbreleng, 

Carson, Carter, Cary, Cassédy, Claiborne,Cocke, Conner, 

Crowninshield, Crump, Davis, Davenport, Deitz, Dorsey, 

Drayton, Dwight, Eastman, Edwards, of Pa. Edwards, 

of N. C. Estill, Everett, Findlay, of Ohio, Floyd, Fosdick, 

Garrison, Govan, Gurley, Hamilton, Harris, Harvey, Hass 

brouck, Hayden, Healey, Hemphill, Henry, Herrick, 

Hines, Hobart, Hoffman, Holcombe, Holmes, Hugunhin, 

Ingersoll, Ingham, Isacks, Jennings, of Indiana, J ohnson, 

of N.Y. Johnson, of Va. James Johnson, Francis Johnson, 

Kellogg, Kerr, Kidder, Kremer, Lathrop, Lawrence, Le- 

compte, Letcher, Lincoln, Little, Lock, Long, Mallary, 

Marable, Markell, Markley, Martindale, Martin, Marvin, 

Mattocks, McDuffie, McKean, McLane, of Delaware, 

McLean, of Ohio, McManus, McNeil, Meech, Mercer, 

Merwin, Metcalfe, Miller, of N.Y. Miller, of Pennsylvania, 

Miner, James S. Mitchell, John Mitchell, Mitchell, of Md. 

Mitchell, of S. C. Mitchell, of Tenn. Newton; O’Brien, 

Orr, Peter, Phelps, Plumer, Polk, Porter, Powell, Reed, 

Sands, Saunders, Scott, Sill, Smith, Stevenson, of Pa. 

Stevenson, of Va. Stewart, Storrs, Swan, Taliaferro, Tay- 

lor, of Va. Test, Thomson, of Pa. Tomlinson, Trezvant, 

Trimble, Tucker, of N. J. Tucker, of S. C. Van Horn, 

! Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Wales, Ward, Webster, 
; Weems, Whipple, White, Whittemore, Whittlesey, Wick- 
i life, Williams, James Wilson, Wilson, of Ohio, Wolf, 
Wood, of N.Y. Worthington, Wright, Wurts, Young—167. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Cuthbert, Forsyth, Haynes, McKee, 


Merriwether, Moore, of Alabama, Owen, Sawyer, Tatt- 


i nall, Thompson, of Georgia—10. E fe 
So the bill was passed, and sent to the. Senate for con- 
currence. 


Wepnespar, May 10, 1826. 


Mr. FORSYTH submitted the following : 

Resolved, That the following protest, presented by the 
Representatives of the State of Georgia, yesterday, be 
entered on the Journal of the House. : 

[Here followed the protest stated in the proceedings 
of the previous day.} 

On this motion a short debate arose—being, in sub- 


stance, the same as that which took place, when the pro» `, 


test was first read. 

Mr. WEBSTER made a number of remarks, tending to 
shew the inconvenience of the practice of recording pro- 
tests should it become prevalent, and referred to the only 
two precedents extant. 

Mr. FORSYTH stated the difference between a protest 
of an individual member or a minority, to record their own 
opinions, and a protest by the united delegation of a State, 
for the purpose of saving the rights of that State. 

Mr. CARY said, he should have uttered nothing upon this 
question, but forthe remarks of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. WessTer) concerning the paper offered for 
admittance on the journals. That gentleman, (said Mr. C.) 
seemed to consider it as strictly and technically a protest ; 
directly relating to, and connected with, the act appropriat- 
ing money to carry into effect the Creek compact or treaty, 
lately solemnized at Washington. He had treated it as 
merely a detail of reasons, by a minority, for their votes 
upon the appropriation bill ; and had, from that view, in- 


| ferred his argument against the privilege sought: antici- > 
pating that great inconvenience might ensue from the es-- 


tablishment ef such a precedent. Now, Sir, by this erj- 
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[May 11, 12, 1726. 


terion, the paper offered is certainly not regularly a pro- 
test. I voted affirmatively for the appropriation, and yet 
I have signed what is. called the protest. In this 
- course, which I have thought proper to take, T can see no 
inconsistency or contradiction. If the paper be consid- 
ered what I think it is—not a protest, assigning the rea- 
sons for negative votes, but a, substantive declaration by 
the Representatives of Georgia, that the State waives no 
rights which it may have legally acquired, by the com- 
pact. of the Indian Springs, their silence and Acquies- 
cence’ might be construed into a waiver, Against that 
. conclusion it was the design of the paper to guard. 1 de- 
fy any one to discover a repugnance between a signature 
to this protest, and.an affirmative vote on the passing of 
the bill. I repeat, the paper in question refers solely to the 
conduct and views of the delegation, as integral and sub- 
stantive members of a compound body, without any re- 
ference to the votes of either of them upon the bill, with 
which it is no otherwise connected than as the occurrence 
of the bill in the orders of the day has furnished a fit op- 
portumty for its presentation to the House. 
I supported the appropniation for the new treaty, with- 
out thereby yielding, or intending to yield, any sanction 
to the course which had aimed to abrogate the first, and 
consummate the last, compact. The President and Sen- 
ate had acted in this affair within their own peculiar pro- 
vince ; and upon their own responsibility. The Repre- 
‘sentatives of Georgia had been, and were, placed in a 
singular and delicate situation. For one, I thought it my 
_ duty to aid in realizing to my State, all the advantages 

which the second treaty might produce, and at the same 
time to exercise the consistent right of protesting, in her 
behalf, as a sovereign community, against any implication 
of a surrender of the benefits she might be supposed to 
Jave acquired by the first. Whatever those rights, 
against the implied concession of which we ask to be per- 
mitted to guard, I hope they will be temperately assert- 
ed, and constitutionally secured. ‘The Supreme Court 
of the United States may be competent to decide the un- 
fortunate contest, if any shall arise. As to the objection 
to what we claim in this instance, on the ground of danger 
of inconvenience from the precedent, I esteem it incon- 


siderable. No such case had ever before occurred in the 
-history of the country. None such is likely to occur 
hereafter. 


T hope the House will accord to us the privi- 
lege which we ask, 
The question was then taken 


> and the resolution adopt- 
ed—ayes 82, noes 61. i 


“Trunsvay, May 11, 1826. 
JUDICIARY SYSTEM. 


_ The House proceeded to the consideration of the mes- 
sage received yesterday from the Senate, notifying them 
that they declined the conference asked by the House, 
upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill, farther to amend 
the Judicial System of the United States. 

__ The bill, as amended by the Senate, was, on motion 

: of, Mr. WEBSTER, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ACCOUNTS OF MR. MONROE. 


< The bill reported by a Select Committee, 


ane for the pay- 
men 


of certain money claimed as due to James Monroe, 
resident of the United States, next came up. 

INGHAM, from the Select Committee to whom this 
subject had been referred, observed, that he should ab- 
stain at present from. going into an elaborate statement 
and explanation of the items of this bill. The reports of 
the last and. ofthe present session, were full and explicit, 
and heshould:content himself with asking for the reading 


of the report, and then answering such queries and re- 
plying to such objections as might be urged 

At the suggestion of Mr. SAUNDERS, it was agreed 
that the discussion of amendments should be reserved un- 
til the bill came into the House. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill, and, on 
motion of Mr: INGHAM, it was laid on the table, with the 
understanding that it should be taken up to-morrow. 

An amendment of the Senate to the bill of the House, 
making appropriation to carry into effect the treaty con- 
cluded between the United States and the Creek nation, 
ratified the 22d of April, 1826, was read ; when 

Mr. WLANE moved that the House disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate ; which motion was agreed to. 


Fripay, Mar 12, 1826. 


Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
made a report, concluding with the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the House do adhere to its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the bill, entitied 
‘ An act further to amend the Judicial. System of the United 
States.” s 

Mr WEBSTER gave notice that he would, on to-mor- 
row morning, call up the subject of this report for consi- 
deration ; and, in the mean time, it was ordered to lie on 
the table. j 


ACCOUNTS OF MR. MONROE. 

The House proceeded to the consideration: of the bill 
*¢ for the relief of James Monroe ;” which is as follows : 

“ Be at enacted, &e. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to cause to 
be paid to James Monroe, out of any unappropriated mo- 
neys in the Treasury, the sum of fifteen thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty-three dollars and thirty-five cents, with in- 
terest from the third day of December, eighteen hundred 
and ten, until paid.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS proceeded to state his objections to 
several items of the bill, particularly the allowance of 
$2,750, for salary, from 1st January, 1797, when Mr. Mon- 
roe obtained his audience of leave at the Court of France, 
till the 20th of April, when he embarked for the United 
States ; also, to the allowance of $437 68, for contingent 
expenses, while Mr. Monroe was detained in England, 
(after the attack on the Chesapeake.) He concluded by 
moving to strike out the sum appropriated, leaving the 
blank to be filled with some less amount. 

He was followed by Mr. SLOANE, who took a review 
ofall the items, objecting to some as improper in princi- 
ple, and to the whole as unnecessary to be acted on by 
Congress, the proper Department being competent to al- 
low every claim properly substantiated. 

The bill was defended and explained at length, by 
Messrs. TOMLINSON and INGHAM, who took up the 
items, onc by one, and replied to the objections of Messrs. 
SAUNDERS and SLOANE, 

Mr. SAUNDERS rejoined, and farther insisted on his 
former arguments. 5 i 

Mr. INGHAM and Mr. TOMLINSON replied ; when 

Mr. SAUNDERS withdréw his motion to strike out the : 
sum appropriated, to make way for a proposition of 

- Mr. WHITTLESEY, who moved to strike out the al- 
lowance of interest, as having never been allowed on an 
unliquidated sum claimed for personal services, and de- 
manded the yeas and nays, which were ordered: 

Mr. INGHAM combatted the doctrine advanced by Mr. 
WHITTLESEY, on the subject of interest. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY defended the views he had taken, 
in a brief reply ; when i $ 
Mr. MERCER advocated, with great warmth, the whole 
bill, replying, at length, to the objections, and strongly 
urging the justice of the claim. + He. eulogised the cha. 


Mis -Montoe and ‘insisted-on -the.-value and-im- 
sof his diplomatic: services, Beesie oe le 
uestion. was then taken. on:striking out the allow- 
e of interest, and decided: inthe affirmative, by yeas 
aya W073. oo ng ee PLS a ee 
S0.the amendment was agreed to. : T 
Mr. SAUNDERS now renewed his motion to strike ou 


the sum:appropriated... > bs eer ; 
. Before the question was taken, Mr. LIVINGSTON rose, 
and said: oo 0n te, f f 
a. Sit & While- feel grateful for the handsome, and I hope 
Lmay be:permitted-to say, the merited eulogium, which 
‘the gentleman from Virginia has paid to the character of 
© gny-deceasesl brother, 1 must nat omit to rectify. one error 
 Gnto-which the gentleman has inadvertently fallen, in 
;. stating the- gréat services which the late President had 
rendered to his country—services which: no one. appreci- 
ates at.a higher.rate than I do, and in the performance of 
which, part.of the debt which we are now about to. pay 
wasincurred. In enumerating these services, the gentler 
man adverted to his special mission for making the Lou- 
` jsiana treaty, and stated that, until his arrival, the resident 
Minister, with all his exertions, had been able to effect 
nothing ;, that the debts due to our citizens remained un- 
paid; and-he gives us to understand that the acquisition of 
Louisiana: must be attributed to the’ exertions and diplo- 
“matic skill of Mr. Monroe. Now, Sir, with the most sin- 
¢ere desire to do justice to the important services that 
gentleman has rendered to his country, and with the 
greatest reluctance to. say any thing that might seem to 
operate against the bill for his relief, which ł shall sup- 
port by my vote, and would by my arguments, if I could 
suggest any more convincing than those which have been 
‘go.ably and eloquently urged by the gentleman from Vir- 
ihia; E yet have a. duty to perform, which obliges me 
igive to the House some account of the state of the ne- 
| gotation with France atthe-time of Mr. Monroe’s arrival. 
|- it may, besides the principal object 1 have. in view, be in- 
l teresting as a historical fact, 
he statement made by the gentleman from Virginia, 
of the hopeless state of the negotiation, is perfectly cor- 
ect, if applied to a time somewhat anterior to Mr. Mon- 
oe’s arrival. An indifference to our complaints, eva- 
ions af the clearest claims upon their justice, inattention 
tp.the. most urgent representations, for a long time cha- 
yacterised the conduct of the French Cabinet. Disgust- 
‘éd-with all these diplomatic manœuvres of the Ministers, 
y Mr. Livingston resolved on a bold and unusual measure : 
the expression of a sincere admiration for the character 
of the extraordinary man who was then at the head of the 
Government of France; a prudent resolve to have no po- 
‘Jitical connexion with, and to give no countenance to any 
‘party there, more particularly to that which, calling itself 
Republican, naturally looked for aid from the Minister of 
aRepublic. An established reputation for honor and in- 
tegrity, and celebrity as a man of hterature and science, 
had given him a personal influence with the First Consul, 
, of which he was determined to try the extent. He had 
studied his character, and thought that, if he could. en- 
ist. the military pride and love of fame which entered so 
lrgely inte the formation of that character, on the side 
of justice, that much might be done. Leaving, there- 
‘fore, the beaten route of official notes to Ministers, he 


Ngagements, with which they had been received, and the 
Anticipated payment of our engagement to France, with 


addressed the principal himself: He made a short and} the day or 
plain, but forcible, statement of the claims of our citizens; | he had pre 
he showed the injustice. that had been done to them ; he | could take, 
adroitly avaiied himself of the national interest that had| offered, by 
= been excited in favor of France; showed the value of} Province, fo 

„the supplies (on which some of our claims were founded) | terwards 
to her Colonies ; contrasted the confidence and good | vingston. 
faith of our citizens, with the rapacity and infidelity to i sition, by offic 
l- printed essays, 


her delays, and refusals to do us justice’; hinted atthe ade ~ 
‘vantage which England might make of the: unfriendly. dis-. 
position: which ‘such conduct was calculated :to excite; 
and.concluded witha shòrt appeal to the feelings.of: 
First Consul, on those points in. which he knéw-he.cou 
most, sensibly be touched—his personal reputation; the 
dishonor of. breaking engagements he himself had. made}. + 
the reputation to. be acquired by a ‘strict performance. of: 
contracts, and the necessity of preserving the word o 
soldier and a man of honor. After urging. these-consider- 
ations, in the strongest manner, it. was: suggested that, if 
the embarrassments of the Treasury, naturally resulting 
from a long and expensive war, just then, closed, and the 
‘prospect of its renewal, should render the payment. or. 
the funding of the debt inconvenient, that means might’ 
be found, (evidently pointing to a purchasé of Louisiana) 
which would not only satisfy our claims, but relieve some 
of the exigencies of the State. To this was added, the 
risque of losing the colony, if war, then daily expected, 
should again breakout. These, with other. consideras- 
tions, were strongly urged in the letter. . This address, 
although not in the usual course of diplomacy, was well. 
received, and seems to have had the effect that was. ex- 
pected: for a communication was immediately: made të.. 
the Minister, in which none of the usual evasions or. sub; 
terfuges were resorted to : it contained an-explicit pro- < 
mise that the American claims should be honorably ad- 
justed and speedily paid. To. prevent speculation, as 
well as to create an additional tie on the French Govern. 
ment, Mr. Livingston immediately gave notice to the 
agents of the claimants in France, that’ he had received a 
promise, on which he relied, for their payment; and at 
the same time wrote to the U. States, giving a similar no- 
tice, desiring it to be made public, and advising the cre- 
ditors not to part with their debts. This was in the latter 
part of February or the beginning of March. Mr. Mon- 
roe did not arrive in Paris until the.12th of April follow 
ing. After this promise of payment, Mr. Livingston did, - 
not cease to urge its fulfilment, and, besides the usual and. 
obvious arguments contained in his former notes, he stated: 
that he had ‘the personal engagement of the First Consul, 
on which he had so much relied, that ie had committed 
himself to his countrymen for its punctual peformance ; 
that the season for evasions and delays was past; and | 
that he had the fullest confidence in the honor and faith: > 
that had been pledged for doing justice to his country- 
men. Thus urged for the performance of a promise ` 
which he himself considered as an honorable one, but 
without the means of performing itin one way, the First - 
Consul resolved to comply with it in the other, that had 
been suggested by the Minister ; and there is the strong- 
est reason to believe that a resolution to. sell was taken in 
Council some days before Mr. Monroe arrived in France ; 
but what is certain, is, that the day before his arrival in 
Paris, the cession of Louisiana was proposed to Mr. Li- 
vingston, by Talleyrand. Mr. L. had then heard, either 
that Mr. Monroe had arrived at Havre, or was hourly 
expected, with powers on that subject, and, of course, 
declined any explicit answer until he should arrive. Tal 
leyrand then pretended that he spoke without authority. 
But, within two days after, so urgent was the French Ca- | 
binct to conclude the sale, that one of the French Ministry, 
an old and intimate friend of Mr. Livingston, called on him 
the day after Mr. Monroe’s arrival, but before 
sented his credentials, before he had taken, or 
a single step in the negotiation, and explicitly 
authority of the First Consul, to cede the 
ra sum very little beyond that which was af- 
agreed to be given by Mr. Monroe and Mr. Li- 
The way was paved for this important acqui- 
ial notes, indirect communications, and 
showing the little value of Louisiana to 
i France, the question that would arise with the United 
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‘States relative to the navigation of the Mississippi, and the 
right of deposite secured tous by Spain, and the certain- 
‘ty of its conquest, if-the war should be renewed with 
Great Britain. So- that, when Mr. Monroe’s health per- 
mitted him, after his arrival, to take part in the negotia- 
tion, every thing was done, but fixing the price. In this 
he co-operated with Mr. Livingston, and they produced a 
diminution from 12,000,000, exclusive of our own claims, 
which. was the sum demanded, to 1,000,000, also exclu- 
sive of those claims. ‘The results of that treaty have been 
most,beneficial tothe United States. ‘The measures and 
àïguments which led to it, have frequently been detailed 
_. tòme by my deceased relation. He foresaw the advanta- 

ges that must result to this country from the acquisition, 
‘and he felt an honest pride in having been instrumental in 
. obtaining it. 

The question was then put on striking out, and decid- 
ed in the negative—syes 50, noes 92. 

‘Phe question then recurring on ordering the bill to a 
third reading, it was taken, at the request of Mr. LONG, 
by yeas and uays, and decided in the affirmative, as fol- 
ows: 

YEAS—-Messrs. Adams, of N. Y. Addams, of Pa. An- 
derson, Badger, Bartley, Barbour, of Va. Barney, Brent, 
Brown, Bryan, Buckner, Burges, Cambreleng, Cary, Cas- 
sedy, Condict, Conner, Crowninshield, Davenport, Dor- 
sey, Eastman, Edwards, of Pa. Everett, Findlay, of Pa. 

. Fosdick, Garrison, Govan, Gurley, Hamilton, Harris, Has- 
brouck, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Wines, Wobart, 
Holmes, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Ingham, Isacks, Jennings, 
of Indiana, Francis Johnson, Kidder, Lawrence, Le- 

_ compte, Little, Livingston, Locke, Mangum, Marable, 
Markell, Markley, Martin, Marvin, of N. York, Mattocks, 

o M’Goy, M’Duffie, M’Lanc, of Del. M’Lean, of Ohio, 

Meech, Mercer, Merwin, of Con. Miller, of N. Y. Miller, 

of Pa. Miner, James S. Mitchell, John Mitchel), Newton, 

_ O’Brien, Orr, Owen, Pearce, Peter, Plumer, Powell, 
Reed, Ross, Sands, Sill, Stevenson, of Pa. Stewart, 
Strong, Swan, Taliaferro, Taylor, of Va. Thomson, of Pa. 
Tomlinson, Vrezvant, Tucker, of N. J. Varnum, Ver- 
plaack, Wales, Weems, Whipple, White, Whittemore, 
Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Wolf, Wood, N. Y. Worthington, 
Wurts—103. 

NAYS—~Messrs. Alexander, of Va. Alexander, of Ten. 

_ Allen, of Mass. Alston, Angel, Archer, Armstrong, Bas- 
set, Baylics, Beecher, Blair, Boon, Campbell, Carter, 
Claiborne, Clarke, Cocke, Crump, Deitz, Drayton, Ed- 
wards, N. C. Findlay, of Ohio, Harvey, Haynes, Healcy, 
Houston, Johnson, of N. Y. Johnson, of Va. Kellogg, 
Kremer, Letcher, Lincoln, Long, Martindale, M’Kean, 
M’ manus, M’Neil, Merriwether, Metcalfe, Mitchell, of 
Ten. Moore, of Ken. Phelps, Polk, Rives, Saunders, Saw- 
yer, Sloane, Test, Thompson, of Geo. Thompson, of Ohio, 
Tucker, of S. C. Vance, Ward, Wilson, of S. C. Wilson, 
of Ohio, Wright, Young—357. 


for the purpose. of bringing this single question to the 
view of the House, viz :. Whether there is any thing inthe 
amendment of the Senate which cannot be altered by sub- 
seqtient legislation. Defective arrangement of the Cir- 
cuits may be cured by a subsequent act ; but, ifthe Senate’s 
amendment enters into the appointment itself, it cannot 
be remedied by any subsequent legislation. Feeling a 
strong desire to save the bill, if possible, Mr. W., by in- 
struction of a majority of the Judiciary Committee, moved 
to recommit the bill, with instructions to inquire +‘ whe- 
“ther there be any thing in the proposed amendment of 
“the Senate which, if the bill should pass, might not be 
‘altered, if necessary, by a subsequent act.” 

Mr. WRIGHT opposed the recommitment as unneces- 
sary. The Committee on the Judiciary had long had the 
subject under consideration, and recently had made a re- 
port which embraces every point presented by ‘the Se- 
nate’s amendments. He saw ro necessity for recommitting 
the bill, to inquire whether Congress could alter or modify 
alaw. None needed time to answer that question, &c. 
Mr. W. believed the recommitment to be wholly unne- 
cessery. 

Mr. WEBSTER said it was not universally true that 
what one law enacts another may repeal. If the error 
concern a judicial appointment, it cannot be remedied by 
a subsequent enactment, because that would be to change 
the tenure of office. : 

Mr. WRIGHT rejoined, that the mode of appointment 
and tenure of office being fixed by the Constitution, could 
not be altered cither one way or another, by any act of 
Congress. 

The question was then taken on the motion for recom- 
mitment, with amendments, and determined in the nega- 
tive, 85 to 55. 

Mr. COOK then moved that the House do recede from 
its disagreement to the Senate’s amendment ; and, on this 
mastion, at the request of Mr. WRIGHT, the yeas and 
nays were ordcred on the question. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he could bave wished the House 
bad consented to have the legal point examined, as he 
deemed it very material. There were gentlemen in the 
House who had the fullest sense of the defects of the bill, 
and of the extraordinary course pursued elsewhere in re- 
lation to it, and were yet desirous the bill should pass with 
all its imperfections, if curable by supplementary legisla- 
tion. It was desirable, certainly, that. the new Judges 
should have the same tenure and appointment as the pre- 
sent Judges of the Supreme Court. If, however, gentle- 
men who opposed the motion for recommitment, had 
made up their minds on this point, he should be glad to 
hear from them. 

Mr. COOK modificd his motion. He had veted against 
the recommitment with instructions, because he did not 
see the necessity of theinquiry proposed. He had no ob- 
A _ _ | jection, however, to a general recommitment, which 
So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third | would allow of the reconsideraticn of all the points em- 


reading. 3 P braced by the amendments. He, therefore, moved to re- 
-Fhe House then adjourned, to meet at six o’clock. | commit the bill. 


The rema nder of the day was spent in the discussion cf | ‘This motion was not in order, such a motion not being 
private bills. allowed, by the Rules, to be made a second time on the 


same day: e 
Sarurnay, May 15, 1826. On motion of Mr. BARTLETT, the bill was then or- 
The House was principally occupied this day on bills of dered to lie on the table—ayes 86, noes 65. . 
#, private nature. REPAIR OF THE CUMBERLAND ROAD- 
: Moxpax, Max 15, 1826. Mr. STEWART moved to postpone the-orders-of the 
JUDICIARY SYSTEM. day preceding the bill ‘for the preservation and repair 


BN eas a of the Cumberland Road.” fae 

n notion of Mr. WEBSTER, the House took up the The motion prevailed, and the House accordingly went 
su ject of the bill to amend the Judicial System of the | into Committee of the Whole, Mr. KELLOGG in the 
See : a Chair, on that bill. me ae 

< Mie WEBSTER then moved to recommit the bill, with On filling the blank for the salary of the Superintends » 


the report of the Committee, to the Judiciary Committee, | ent,attempts were made to fix it at 1500 and 1200 dollars, 


x 


16; 1826.) 


without effect; and it was.agreed that 
$1000: per annum. 


his salary should be 


strikeout the section containing the appropriation. 
Mfr/ POWELL opposed this.motion, and moved to fill 

the blank in that-section with $50,000. . 

“Several other motions were made to fill the blank, all 

of which were negatived ; when, after considerable debate, 

Me STEW ART: then moved $45,000, which motion 

was carried—ayes 75, noes 72... Los 
_o Mr VANCE moved to:strike out the 10th section of 
the bill, (for the erection: of a bridge across. the Mononga- 
hela river) and his. motion was carried—ayes 100. 

Mr.. FORSYTH now moved to strike out the 8th and 
12th sections, (providing for punishing injuries done to 
the road) as being unnecessary, and tending to produce 
collisions between the Gencral and State Governments. 
«Mr. VINTON and Mr. POWELL opposed this amend- 
ment; and it was lost~ayes, 59, noes 69. 

After some further unsuccessful motions for amendment 
of the bill— s 
Mr. STEVENSON moved to strike out the words, 
# prior to the erection of the gates aforesaid,” so that the 
money might be appropriated to repairs and toll-gates 
simultaneously. The motion prevailed. 

_» The committee then rose, and reported the bill. 

z: Mr. WILLIAMS, to try the sense of the House, moved | 

the indefinite postponement of the bill. 

inMr. FLOYD opposed the bill in a speech of consider- 
< able length, and demanded the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion for postponement. They were ordered by the House. 

Mr. RARNEY replied to Mr. FLOYD, and Mr FLOYD 
rejoined ; 
s When the yeas and nays were called on the question of 
indefinite postponement, and were—yeas 42, nays 109. 

* So the House refused indefinitely to postpone the bill. 
The House then adjourned. 


Tvurspar, May 16, 1826. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Mr. BRADLEY, trom the Committee of Weights and 
‘Measures, reported the following joint resolution : 
© Resolved, €8c. That Professor James Renwick, of New 
York, be employed, under the direction of the President 
of the United States, to repeat the experiments hereto- 
fore made, and also to make further experiments, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the true length of the pendulum, 
vibrating sixty times in a minute, atthe city of New York, 
and also at the city of Washington, and to compare the 
length thereof with such measures, now in possession of 
this Government, as will best show the proportions be- 
tween the length of such pendulums and the standard 
yard recently adopted by the British Government, and to 
make report of the results to Congress, at their next ses- 
sion ; and that there be appropriated, for that purpose, a 
sum not exceeding seven hundred dollars, to be paid out of | 
any moncy in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated.” | 

‘Tn submitting this resolution, Mr. BRADLEY said, that t 
it had been reported by direction of the committee ; 
that they had come to the conclusion that no mate- 
rial alteration in the weights and measures was neces- 
sary, but that measures should be taken to secure accura- 
cy and uniformity in those already existing. But, even on 
that subject, they were not prepared to offer a specific 
proposition, because such security could only be obtained 
by fixing, in the first place, upon some proper standard, 
and ‘here was none at presentin the country. Fortunately, 
however, the British Government had fully revised the 
subject of weights and measures, and established the 
standard yard of 1760, as the one from which all their 
measures of length, weight, and capacity, were to be de- 
“yed, and had also declared the relative proportion ofi 
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that standard to the -length-of -a pendulum, ?ibrating se 


Various minor amendments -were.| conds in London.» The length of thispendulum had been 
"moved; and agreed to ;;when.Mr WILLIAMS, of N. C: | determined with great care, by means of the improved aps 
professing: himself hostile to the whole project, moved:to | paratus of ‘Captain Kater: He deemed “it-also fortunate” 


that the-pendulum of Captain Sabine:-had: been removed 


‘to. New York, and the length, at that place; ascertained by’ e 
soable an experimenter as that gentleman, who wasassisted: =. 


in his operations by Professor Renwick, of Columbia:Cok: 
lege, a gentleman of distinguished: scientific attainments: 
While one of the pendulums was: left with Mr..Renwick, 


-| at New York, another had been ‘carried. back tó London, 


and the experiments repeated in the same room ‘in which 
Captain Kater’s were made, and it. was pleasing’ to learn, 
that the errors in the observations were thought not to afè 
fect the accuracy of the result to the extent of one-tenth: 
of a vibration, or one-ten thousandth part of an inch ‘in the 
length of the pendulum. H appeared to him that, if these: 
experiments were extended to Washington, a complete 
chain of them might be formed between the. citics of Lon- 
don, New York, and Washington, subject to no sensible er- 
ror. With the pendulum, as ascertained in New: York or 
Washington, or both, a model, properly attested in Lon- 
don, might be compared, and if the results were verified, 
it would be safe to adopt such model, and the propor- 
tional length of the pendulum as a standard, as had been 
done in Great Britain. The committee, therefore, are of 


| opinion, that the experiments ought to be repeated at 


New York, and also made at this place ; and that Mr. Ren- 
wick, who possesses the apparatus, and was connected 
with Capt, Sabine in making the former experiments, and 
who must have additional facilities in practice, should be 
engaged to perform them. With this view the resolution 
is brought forward ; and it is but justice to Professor Ren- 
wick to say, that the committee considered the proffers 
which he had made to repeat the experiments at New 
York as most liberal. In consequence of them’ the ex- 
pense will be but small, and, when made at Washington, 
will lay at once the basis of legislation on this interesting: 
subject. As he can attend to this business in the ap, 
preaching months of July and August only, it has become 
very desirable that the resolution should pass the present 
session ; and, Mr. B. said, he would claim the indulgence 
of the House to urge its speedy passage. Vc 
The resolution was twice read, and referred to'a Com- | 
mittee of the Whole on the State of the Union. < 
Mr. ALSTON, from the Committee raised on the 224 
of December last, to inquire into the expediency ofalter- 
ing the election laws of the several States, so as to provide 
that no election shall take place for members of the House 
of Representatives until the term of service for which they 
have been elected has expired, reported that it would be 
inexpedient, at this time, to pass any law changing the 
election laws of any of the States , which report was or- 
dered to lie upon the table. j 


BAHAMA BANKS, &e. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the reso- 
tions offered yesterday by Mr. LIVINGSTON, viz? 
‘© Resolved, Fhat the Presidenti of the United States be 
requested to inform this House whether any engagement 
has been made with the Government of Great Britain, in. 
consequence of the resolution of this House, of the 23d 
December, 1823, requesting that a negotiation should be 
opened for the cessions of certain Keys òn the Bahama 
Banks. à i 

“ Resolved, That the President be requested to open a 
negotiation with the Spanish Government for the cession 
of a proper situation for a Light House on one of the 
Doubie-Headed-Shot Keys, to be used solely for the pur- 
pose of such Light House.” 

Mr. FORSYTH asked fora division ; and the question 
was accordingly stated on agrecing to the first of the re- 
solutions. 
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“Phe first resolution being under consideration— 

< Mr. LIVINGSTON said, that it grew out of a measure 
adopted on the 23d December, 1823, on which day, two 
resolutions, which he had the honor to. propose, were 
adopted, by the. House. - 


with the Government of Great’ Britain, for the cession of 
a part of the Island of Abaca, near a place called the Hole 
in the Wall, for the purpose of erecting thereon a light- 
house, and to be used solely for that purpose, and also for 
leave to place buoys on the Bahama Banks, for the pur- 
pose of marking the ship channel across them. In con- 
sequence of this resolution, the President gave instruc- 
tions to Mr. Rush, our Minister in London, who immedi- 
ately made the application ; but, contrary to every rea- 
sonable expectation, it proved a fruitless one. Imme 
diately after the acquisition of Florida, the Congress of 
the United States made provision for building light-houses 
and stationing floating lights, fixing beacons and anchor- 
ing buoys, along the-dangerous coast of Florida, which 
forms the North and the West limit of the Gulf Stream, at 
the point where the irregularity and rapidity of its current 
_ makes it most dangerous. The advantages of these mea- 
sures were not confined to our own navigation ; that of all 
the world, trading to the West Indies, and to the ports of 
Mexico, were equally benefited by them ; but no nation 
enjoy ed this benefit in a greater degree than Great Bri- 
tain; all her homeward trade returned through the Gulf ; 
that trade was of immense value, and it was therefore 
reasonable to expect that, in consideration of our lighting 
one side of this dangerous passage, at our expense, she 
would make no difficulty of ceding tous a few yards 
square of barren rock, on which we might expend other 
sums of our own money, in making similar establish- 
ments on the other side of the passage. Contrary to every 
reasonable expectation, this was denied ; but we were 
told that, if we would agree to pay them atoll, they would 
build the light-houses ‘themselves. ‘This, as they must 
have known, was, without hesitation, declined ; and here 
the negotiation, as the result was communicated by the 
Preside nt to the House, rested. 

The object of the first resolution, Mr. L. stated, was, 
to know whether any further, progress had been made 
‘since that time If, suid Mr. L. it shall appear that Great 
Britain should persevere in the narrow, contracted poli- 
cy, which, dictated her answer to our application—if mo- 
ney is her ‘object, it must be furnished, not in the shape | 
of toll, that would be too degrading ; buta sum in gross, 
equal to the cost of the buildings, and to the capital suffi- 
cient to produce an interest equal to the annual cost of 
supporting them, must be paid; and the House, on sec- 
ing such a state of things, would undoubtedly provide the 
necessary funds. Our increasing commerce in that quar- 
ter, renders it necessary that the outward bound passage, 
near the Banks, as well as the homeward course, through 
the Stream, should be lighted like a street. Let Great 
Britain, if she thought it consistent with her dignity. en- 
joy: this advantage, at our expense, It isone we must in- 
cur, not only for the interest of our commerce, but for the 
greater one “of humanity ; and it would be no drawback 

~ on the satisfaction we must feel, from a knowledge that, 
by our care and at our expense, hundreds of valuable lives 
were saved—it would be no‘diminution, I say, of pleasure, 
this circumstance must afford, that many of those thus 
saved were subjects of the Power that churlishly refused 
.t@ concur in a work, equally demanded by humanity and 
interest. It would, perhaps, diminish the profits of some 
seventy or eighty owners of wreckers, and force some five 
or six hundred black or white British Bahama sailors to 
find other employment. But 1 cannot, sir, I will not, be- 

lieve that this contemptible interest had any influence up- 
on the méastires of the English Government—t rather 
wish to believe = the subject was not fully understood, 
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and that we shall soon ‘hear SE a ERS aT a ge gee EEA an answer, more. con- 
formable to the good intelligence that reigns between 
the two Powers, has been given. I will only nuw remark, 
that the United States has provided for the erection and 
support of four light-houses and one floating light, besides 
buoys and beacons, on our side of the stream, and that all 
we desire is the liberty to erect one on a bare rock, on 
which nothing but a sea-bird can at present rest. 

While I am up, in order to avoid again troubling the 
House, I will say a word or two on the subject of the se- 
cond resolution, although it is not immediately under con- 
sideration. At the point where the Gulf Stream (which 
to this place preserves an Eastwardly course) tums to the 
North, there are certain bare rocks, without a rood of 
earth upon them ; some nearly level with the sea, others 
rising abruptly a few feet above it; separated from each 
other by very narrow but deep channels, and from the 
Bahama Banks by a wide, navigable passage, and froma 
sandy island called Key Sal, by a very narrow one. These 
rocks are called the Double-headed-shot Keys. Their 
position renders them extr emely dangerous to ‘navigation 
in their present state ; but, at thesame time, would make 
them an invaluable point of departure, if one of them was 
crowned with an elevated light. 

At the time, before referred to, I had the honor of 
drawing the attention of the House to this position, and 
they passed another resolution, founded on the situation 
and nature of these rocks, unoccupied and unfit for occu- 
pation for any other purpose but that of a light-house, se- 
parated from the banks and islands by a deep channel— 
and they directed the Secretary of State to inquire whe- 
ther they might not, according to the laws of nations, be 
taken by the right of occupation, and used for that pur- 
pose. fn answer to this, we got no opinion, but a corres- 
pondence between Commodore Porter and the Captain 
General of Cuba, by which it appears that the Double- 
headed-shot Keys were claimed by Spain, as an appen- 
dage to Key Sal; and, from the friendly disposition shewn 
by that correspondence, it was hoped that Spain would 
prove more accommodating than Great Britain bad shewn 
herself on a similar occasion ; and on this, was founded 
the second resolution. 

Mr. L. said, he was sure he need not urge the import- 
ance of the subject embraced-by these resolutions, not 
only to the port he represented, but to the whole com- 
mercial interest of the Union. They had repeatedly 
shewn that they felt this importance, and had acted, in 
consequence of it, precisely in the mode pointed out by 
these resolutions. It was in evidence before the House, 
that, in the last year alone, more than half a million of 
property, and many valuable lives, had been lost in this 
navigation, which, from being one of the most dangerous, 
could be made, by proper precautions, the most safe on 
the ocean. 

The first of the above resolutions was then agreed to. 

The second of these resolutions being under consider- 
ation— 

Mr. FORSYTH said, the resolution related to a sub ject 
no doubt of interest to the section ofthe country repre- 
sented by the mover, and to the navigatorsalong i the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico. There would be no doubt of the 
propriety of Executive attention to it, but Mr. F. believed 
it was altogether irregular for the House to request the 
President to exercise any of his constitutional powers. Tt 
had been done, it was true, but very unpr rofitably:: IE we 
can properly request the President to negotiate in small 
matters, we can in great; if we can request him to.nego- 
tiate with foreign Powers, we can request: him to perform 
any other of his Executive duties; remove an obnoxious 
officer ; place a particular and favorite construction onan 
act of Congress; appoint a favored person to a vacant of... 
fice, &c. Ithad even been doubted in the House, during 
| the session, whether we could properly express mi opi- 
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pion on: particular subjects of foreign intercourse. Mr. | calumny was a price that must ever be paid for greatness, 
° ps doctrine on this’point had been fully explained, but, | and that no man had ever been illustrious without being 


ag he had been grossly misrepresented, he would state, in | abused. : n 

a word, what it was. The power of the House to ex- Mr. FORSYTH made his acknowledgments for the 
ress its opinion, was undoubted. Mr. F. thought it ne- compliment, and said, if the gentleman would convince’ 
yer should be exercised, to urge the Executive to nego- | him that such was the reason, in the present case, of ca- 


i tiation. There was always a sufficient proneness to act | lumny, he should be greatly obliged to him. 


| inthe Executive ; it should be exerted to restrain Execs- 


| thor ofthe speech was spoken of as a member from South 


Mr. LIVINGSTON rose to reply to Mr. FORSYTH, 
tive action, when it threatened injury to the public. Mr. | but the SPEAKER having observed that the time for dis- 
R, held in his hand, a newspaper, (the Commercial Ad- | cussing motions had elapsed, put it to Mr. LIVINGSTON 


. yertiser, published in New York) edited, he believed, by | whether he did not wish the question to be taken, rather 
| fellow, by the name of Stone ; he asked the attention of | than to have the debate continued ? on which Mr. L: said, 
| the House to two sentences of an editorial paragraph of | although he could give a conclusive answer to the objec- 


the 2d of May. Mr. F. read the following sentences | tions that had been made, he thought it better to decline 


o from the paper : 


Mr Forsyta came out also with the opposition, (on 


the Panama Mission) and was most elegantly floored 


“by Mr. Srorrs, who, in reply, said he held in his hand 
‘an answer to the observations of the gentleman from 


any further debate at this stage of the session. 
The second resolution was then also agreed to. 


JUDICIARY SYSTEM. $ 
Mr. LETCHER submitted the following resolution, 


| “had just been contending.” 


» trines contained in the extracts read by him were not con- 
- tradictory of those advanced by the gentleman from Geor- | any rule of the House. 
_ gia. The speech from which extracts were read was not 


| Georgia, so strikingly applicable, that they appeared to | prefacing it with a declaration of his desire that the Judi- 
l «have been prophetic, and couched in language so much j ciary bill should be definitively disposed of; believing, 
F «superior to any he could command, that he would read | too, that the country expected of Congress to act defini- 
: &them to the House. 
| some extracts from a speech of Mr. Forsyra, some 
| «time since, denouncing as dangerous and unconstitu- | ‘amend the Judicial system of the United States,” with 


He then very maliciously read į tively on the subject at the present session : 
Resolved, That the bill, entitled ‘An act further to 


“tional in the extreme, the very doctrines for which he | the amendments and the report, be again referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with instructions to report 
-This statement was. made on the usual authority of a|to this House, whether there is any thing in the amend- 


i. letter from Washington. Mr. F. understood that a similar | ment of the Senate which cannot be altered by some sub- 
© tale had made its appearance in Baltimore, and something | sequent act of legislation, if it be found expedient. 

| like it would, no doubt, if it had not already, soon make 
. its appearance in Boston, &c. 


The House agreed to consider this resolution by a vote 
Of the author of the let-| of 81 to 65. i 
ter, who was to bear the burden of this story, Mr. F. re-| Mr. WRIGHT moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
marked, that he was quite a genius in his way, and, judg- | ing out all after the word ‘* report,” where it first occurs, 
ing from this specimen, promised, with a little mure prac-|and inserting, “be postponed until the 22d of May in- 


| tice, to become one of the most accomplished liars whe | **stant.”” 
| ministered to the tastes and necessities of the editors of 
newspapers. 


Mr. ISACKS deprecated this course, and expressed 
In the few words Mr. F. had read, he had | his hope that the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky 
contrived to pack three notorious falsehoods. would prevail. ; 
The gentleman from New York (Mr. Storrs) did not} Mr. WEBSTER observed, that the motion was tanta- 


| read the extracts from the specch he read to the House, | mount to a motion of indefinite postponement, as the de- 


as an answer to the gentleman from Georgia. The doc- | feat of the measurc must, if it prevailed, be inevitable. 


The CHAIR said, that that effect would not follow by 


Mr. FORSYTH remarked, that the Senate’s amend- 
a speech of the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Forsyru) | ment appeared to him not to settle any principle. 
but was a speech of the lamented Mr. Lowndes, deliver-| Mr. MERCER suggested to the gentleman from Ohio 
ed while Mr. F. was in Spain. As the gentleman from/to modify his motion, so as to direct it to the indefinite 
New York had spoken of that gentleman as the Chairman | postponement of the bill. 
of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, Mr. F. would be- Mr. GOVAN, to save the time of the House, when time 
lieve, if he could, that this had led the writer of the letter | was so previous, moved to lay the bill and amendments 
into an error ; but, when it was recollected that the au- ! again upon the table. 
On this question, Mr. COOK asked the yeas and nays, 
Carolina, whose death was justly deplored as a public ca- | but the House refused to order them. 
lmity, Mr. F. could not indulge the charitable belief, that | The question was then taken on Mr. GOVAN’S motion, 
there had been any mistake. The whole was a sheer fa- | and lost. 
brication, malignantly designed to do him injury. As it| Mr. MANGUM moved to amend the amendment of Mr. 
was possible the letter-writer might be within hearing, | WRIGHT, by striking out. the 22d, and inserting the 
Mr. F. had spoken of him with deliberate harshness. If/ 23d of May. Though uniformly hostile to the bill, either 
such should be the fact, his attention was particularly so- | with or without the amendment, he was unwilling to give 
licited to what had been spoken of him. the subject the go-by, in the manner proposed. He be- 
_ To return to the subject before the House, Mr. F. de- | lieved that a majority of the House was in favor of passing 
sired the House would consider the difference between | the bill in some form, and he could not join with those who, 
the expression of its opinion and a request. He had no | rather than adopt the Senate’s amendment, would defeat 
hostility to the object in view, and, if the resolution | the bill by an indirect vote. On the 22d, which was the 
should be, as he hoped it would, rejected, no inconve-! last day of the session, the House would be thin—there 
Mence could arise. The persons interested, or the gen-| might scarcely be a quorum for business—he was unwil- 
tleman from Louisiana alone, can bring the subject be- | ling to leave a question of so much magnitude to be set- 
fore the Executive, and, no doubt, it will receive merited | tled on that day. In moving the 23d, his object was to 
attention. i pursue a direct and open sourse, and try at once the sense 
Mr. BURGES made a brief reply to the objections of| of the House. 
Mr. FORSYTH, In relation to his charges against the| Mr. WRIGHT explained, that, in moving the 22d, his 
publications in the newspapers, Mr. B. suggested, that! object was to defeat the bill. He suppased either day 
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the same in effect, as, by the rule of the House, no bill 
could be presented to the President for signature on the 
last day of the session. 

Mr. MANGUM now asked whether he had correctly 
understood the Chair to say, that the motion to postpone 
to the. 22d, would not, of necessity, defcat the bill ? 

The SPEAKER observed, that a postponement to the 
last day of the session did not, necessarily, defeat the bill, 
as the House might suspend the rule. 

Mr. WRIGHT then accepted Mr. MANGUM’S amend- 
mènt as a modification of his own. ; 
` Mr: STEVENSON said he should greatly regret if the 
Dill should be lost by any question of mere form. He had 
yoted for the bill, and he did not hesitate now to declare, 
that he should vote to recede from the House’s disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate. He-was not wil- 
ling, for the sake of'a small objection, to hazard a measure 
of such vital importance ; and he, therefore, suggested to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, to withdraw his motion to 
recommit the bill, and suffer the question to be taken at 
oncé on receding, or not. 

. Mr. LETCHER expressed his willingness to withdraw 
the motion for re-commitment ; and a general cry of “ to- 
“day,” “now,” arising in the House, he withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. STEVENSON then moved that the House now 
consider the bill. 
~The motion prevailed. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved that the House du adhere to its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. STEVENSON moved that the House recede from 
‘its disagreement ; and contended that the latter. motion 
had precedence by the rules and practice of the House. 

The CHAIR at first decided that the motion to recede 

“was not a privileged motion, but subsequently determined 
that it would be most convenient to give that motion the 
precedence. 

Mr. FORSYTH asked if it would be in order to pro- 
ose an amendment to the amendment of the Senate ? 
The CHAIR decided that it would. 

Mr. STEVENSON then renewed the motion torecede, 

_ and on this question, Mr. POLK demanded the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered by the House. 
_ Mr. WEBSTER said it was important that gentlemen 
should know the effect of their votes. Ashe understood 
it, a motion to recede, if decided in the affirmative, was 
‘equivalent to -an adoption of the Senate’s amendment ; 
but if such a motin were decided in the negative, it did 
not amount to a rejection of the bill, until a subsequent 
vote was taken to adhere. On the point, how far the 
amendment of the Senate contains any thing which needs 
to be amended, and if it does, how far the defect can be 
remedied, by subsequent legislation, he would state what 
was his own opinion, and he believed that of a majority of 
the Committee on. the Judiciary. How does the case 
stand ? The bill, as it went from this House, says that the 
new Judges shall receive their appointment and be com- 
missioned in like manner with the other Judges of the 
“ Supreme Court. The Senate’s amendment says that 
they shall reside within the respective circuits to which 
‘they shall be appointed.” The amendment appears to 
consider that the Judges are “appointed,” that is “ com- 
« missioned,” for a particular circuit ; butthe fact is other- 
wise—the Judges are not appointed i. e. are not com- 
missioned for any circuit—their allotment to their circuits 
isa matter subséquent and:subordinate ; itis done by the 
President in the first instance, but this is oniy till the 
Judges can meet and allot themselves. The question 
then arises, can the President, under this bill, as amend- 
ed, appoint the new Judges in like manner as other ud- 
ges of the Supreme Court are-appointed and commission- j 
ed? The answer to this question depends on the con- 
struction given to the amendment. None of the other 
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Judges are “appointed” for any particular circuits, and, 
if “appointed” is to be understood as meaning the same 
thing as “commissioned,” there is an incongruity be- 
tween the bill and the amendment. There is but one 
way of avoiding this—and that is, to give to the amend- 
ment such a construction that the word “appointed,” as 
therein used, shall be taken as descriptive only—as not 
designating the tenure by which the new Judges shall 
hold their office, but as merely descriptive of the persons 
intended. This is not only a practicable, but itis the ne- 
cessary construction : for in no other way can the new 
Judges be appointed ‘in like manner as other Judges 
* of the Supreme Court are appointed and commissioned.” 
Mr. W. said, that his own opinion was, that, by such a 
construction, these Judges may be appointed Judges of 
the Supreme Court in like manner as the other Judges 
are, under the amendments of the Senate, if it shall be 
adopted. 

Another question which arises is, whether, under the 
bill as amended, there can be any circuits at all? And 
this he considered a doubtful question. The bill, since 
the Senate have stricken out a part of it, contains no pro- 
vision for the allotment of the Judges to their several cir- 
cuits ; and the only way by which they can ever get there 
is to consider them as-under the provisions of the former 
law of 1802. If, however, it should turn out that there 
can be no circuits under the bill as amended, it will be 
an evil which ċan be remedied by subsequent legislation. 

Mr. WRIGHT asked for the reading of the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, but the House refused to 
direct it to be read. He said he had desired the reading © 
in order to show that the reasoning and argument it con- 
tained did not accord with the argument and reasoning — 
now offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Wessten.) He thought there was a manifest inconsis- 
tency, that deserved the notice of the House, but as the 
House was unwilling to delay to hear the report read, he 
must be content to explain his views without the reading 
by the Clerk. 

(Mr. WEBSTER explained, and denied there was any 
inconsistency. He had drawn the report himself, and 
held himself responsible for it.] 

Mr. WRIGHT resumed, it would be recollected by 
gentlemen, he said, that the report had set forth in detail 
the causes which induced the. Judiciary Committee to 
urge the passage of the bill as it left the House, and the _ 
reasons which influenced the committee, in the first in- 
stance, to recommend to the House to disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate, and in the report to adhere to 
their disagreeing vote, { will not read to the House at 
present any part of the report, as it has just signified its 
wish not to hear it read; but I may suppose, every gen- 
tleman recollects its contents, I think the reasoning of 
the report was cogent and conclusive : showing, beyond ~ 
doubt, that there existed in the bill, as amended, mate- 
rial and substantial defects, and even mcongruities and 
inconsistencies, bearing directly and strongly on the lead- 
ing and essential objects of the bill, which obliged the 
committee to recommend to this House to adhere to its 
disagreement. Indeed, Sir, the result was inevitable : 
from the ressoning of the report. I agreed with the re- 
port, as one of the committee, before it was made, and 
I confess I have no new light on the subject to induce.a 
change of opinion. With my opinion remaining. un- 
changed, being a member of the committee, and having 
access to the same means of information With the gentle- 
man who made the report, and who has. just taken his 
seat, I confess 1 was surprised to hear the argument and 
reasons just offered by him, to induce the House to recede. 
J will not now discuss the question. whether the provision. 
im the Senate’s amendment to appoint Judges for the new 
ereuits, would authorize appointments of Judges of the 
Supreme Court, but I may be permitted to say, I think, 
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© there is some slight difference between appointing and 
commissioning a Judge for a particular circuit, and ap- 
| pointing a person as Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
l afterwards alloting him, either by the exertion of his own 
f will, or that of the President, to perform duty in a parti- 
| qular circuit. I cannot agree that. the two things are exact- 
ly synonimous. Y understand the reasoning adopted by 
the gentleman to-day as directly at war with the reasoning 
ofthe report, and as tending to induce the House to adopt 
a course directly opposite to the one recommended in the 
report. I hope, Sir, the motion to recede will be re- 
jected. - 

Mr. WEBSTER said, in reply, that, when a gentleman, 
ii such strong terms as had been used by the gentleman 
from Ohio, accuses another of inconsistency, more espe- 
cially where both gentlemen are professional, and both 
ofthem members of a committee, to which this House 
‘has confided very important subjects, it was not to be ex- 

pected that the charge should be submitted to, if it could 
be refuted. He had the means to refute it now or at any 
future time. He considered it as a question of personal 
character—as a charge which applied to him as a profes- 
sional man—and he would ask that gentleman not to 
shroud himself under any complaint that the report could 
not be real. He did not submit to such a charge, and he 
vealed on the gentleman to prove it. He was not in the 
habit of trifling, when he stated legal opinions to this 
“House. He would read the part of the report to which 
the gentleman had referred, and the gentleman from Ohio 
should see, and the House should see, whether he had 
departed from the doctrine of that report or not. He had 
“Set out with saying, that, as to the mere arrangement of 
circuits, though he considered that proposed by the 
; amendment. as inexpedient, yet it was a thing that might 
. “beremedied by subsequent legislation. 
On the other points, he must revert to the report it- 
self, as he should not yield the point of consistency on 
this Noor, without a struggle. , 

[Here Mr. W. quoted from the report the passage, in 

which the committee declared, that, under theact, Judges 

eannot be appointed for circuits. ] 
This is the opinion } expressed on this floor, said Mr. 

W. and this is the opinion expressed in the report. Yet, 

by construction, the first section may be madeo control 

the residue of the act, and to require that the language 
in the second section, in respect to the appointment of 
the Judges, be considered and taken as descriptive merely. 

The gentleman shall not escape. This, it will be seen, 
isthe opinion of the committee so far. The report fur- 
ther says, that, if ihe language in the amendment, as to 
the appointment of the Judges, could have its natural ef- 
fect, there would be an anomaly. And so there would. 

There is an apparent incongruity between the bill and 

the amendment—and what have Ë said against it? Not 

one word. I said, and the report says, there is an incon- 
gruity—but how are those who are to execute the laws 
to get over it? By considering the words in the second 
section as what the lawyers call a descriptio personarum, 
and as not declaring the tenure cf office, by giving it such 
a construction that the word “appointed,” in the second 
section, shall not mean the same as “ commissioned.” ‘The 
gentleman, if he chooses, may deny this—he may form 
and express a better legal opinion. I have not such an 
exalted opinion of my own judgment as not to admit that 
the gentleman may decide better than I; but the question 

48, whether this is an opinion which I have contradicted ? 

The gentleman must show this if he can, for 1 speak now 

only as to the point of my own consistency. 

Mr. MERCER said, that he found it impossible to con- 

‘sider the motion to recede from the disagreement to the 

Senate’s amendment of the bill which had so long occu- 


ECR E ee E S 


garding the circumstances under which it now appeared 
before this House. Among them, there were some which 
he could not. forbear to recall to the recollection of the 
House, although neither his voice nor his general health 
qualified him, at present, for entering into debate ; nor 
should he attempt it, however briefly, if those circumstan- 
ces had not seemed to escape the notice of the gentleman 
who had preceded him. - si 

He had read, he said, with unfeigned satisfaction, the 
last report of the Judiciary Committee of this House, and 
listened, therefore, with no little surprise, to the recent 
observations of the Chairman of that Committee, on the 
depending motion. What had that committee recom- 
mended to the House? The adoption of the’ resolution 
that the House do adhere to its disagreement to. the 
amendment of the Senate. But the committee have gone 
further. In the very last sentence of the report which 
precedes this resolution, the committee emphatically say, 
that, upon the whole, they feel obliged to recommend to 
the House the adoption of the resolution which 1 have 
just read. And now, Sir, the Chairman of the Committee 
tells us he is not inconsistent in supporting a motion to 
recede. To recede is not to adhere. 

(Mr. WEBSTER here spoke aloud that he had not said 
he would vote to recede. } 

I understood it to be the object of the honorable mem- 
ber, by his remarks, to sustain the motion now in discus- 
sion. IfI am in error, I sincerely rejoice to find. mysclf 
so. I did not mean to impute to the honorable Chairman 
intentional inconsistency. 1 do most earnestly hope, Sir, 
that the resolution of the Committee will be sustained 
by the House, as well as the committee : that the House 
will not recede. I was surprised to hear my friend from 
North Carolina declare, that he, though, like myself, op- 
posed to this bill, would vote for the Senate’s amendment ; 
for a reason highly honorable to his principles, but which, 
on this occasion, if he will allow me the freedom, 1 cannot 
but think misapplied. He will not vote against the 
amendment of the Senate, merely to defeat a bill, to 
which he is opposed. Nor would I, Sir, nor ought any ` 
man who values his reputation for integrity and fair deal- 
ing. But, what is the amendment, Sir? It allots one 
Judge to two districts, having more business to dispose 
of, than the residue of the country to which the same 
amendment ellots three Judges. In what necessity, real 
or imagined, did the bill originate? The necéssity of 
reducing the dockets of the States of Kentucky, Ohio, 
and Tennessee. And yet, the amendment unites, in the 
same .circuit, the two largest of those States. The 
amendment makes an arrangement of the Western circuits, 
in behalf of which not a voice was raised in this House, 
when this bill passed on to the Senate. 

‘s The main argument for creating so great a number of 
‘additional Judges as three, was, that no less number 
“ would be sufficient for a proper discharge of the circuit 
s business of the Western States.” Such is the argu- 
ment of the committee, who acknowledge that they are 
constrained to say, “that, if it be true, that the circuit 
“ business of Kentucky and Ohio can be properly discharg- 
t ed by one Judge, there is, in theirjudgment, no ground 
“on which so large an increase of the number of Judges, 
“as the bill proposes, can be justified.” 

This argument is, indeed, irresistible. it induced me 
to vote against the Scnate’s amendment, when it first 
came over to this House, although I was earnestly urged 
to vote for it, in order to defeat the bill: for which it was 
known Į entertained no partiality. Sir, I tasked my con- 
science, believing, as I did, that this bill was pregnant 
with mischief, for a justifiable excuse, to vote for the 
Senate’s amendment, and I could discover none. 

if it shall now prevail, the obvious effect of this bill wili 


‘pied the attention of the present Goneress. without re-} be to angment, without a plausible pretext, the number 
A i$ ZTreSS. : § 
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of Judges of the Supreme Court.” ‘To do. a wanton mis-| ble to the Senate for the language of its members, if ever 


chief. And, at what expense are we now to reach this} so directed, when applied to the character of the indivi- 


object? By a prostration of the dignity of this House. 
“The Senate have not only adhered to their amendment, 
without asking a conference of this House ; but when we 
have invited one, théy have thought proper to reject the 
invitation. Sir, when this bill, in the extraordinary con- 
dition in which it was last returned to us, from the Senate, 
was recommitted to the Judiciary Committee, I consider- 
ed the dignity of the House in safe keeping ; and the re- 
port of the committee justified the confidence I had re- 
posedin them. They do not, in express terms, affirm, 
that the course pursued by the Senate is disrespectful of 
the House of Representatives ; but such is the unavoidable 
inference, deducible from the second paragraph of their 
report... i 
| “Although it is still in the power of the House,” say 
the committee, “to agree to the amendments of the Sen- 
tate, yet, if there be substantial objections to those 
“amendments, the House ought not to assent to them, 
‘merely because the other House has not only adhered 
“to its amendments, without having asked the usual con- 
“ference, but has also declined the conference, when 
‘tasked by the House of Representatives.” 

‘The committee truly say, + that no such case has occur- 
“red before, in the history of the Government, in which 
‘ta conference requested by one House has been declined 
t by the other.” I go farther, Sir. I deny that such a 
refusal can be found in the legislation of any State of this 
Wnion—not, certainly, in the oldest of them all, nor in the 

egislative annals of that country from. which we derive 
our Parliamentary usage. 

Is this indignity removed by that report of a Commit- 
tee of the Senate, which they have vouchsafed to cause 
to be transmitted to this House, along with the bill return- 
edtous? The committee of the Senate disclaim any in- 
tentional disrespect of this House. ‘This might qualify 
an equivocal act, but cannot alter the obvious character 
of the return to this House of its dishonored. draft upen 
their courtesy. How are we to understand the applica- 
tion of the terms ‘* moderation and forbearance,” to the 
past conduct of the Senate towards this body? Modera- 
tion tempers the exercise of power-—forbearance abstains 
from, the retort of injury or injustice. Are these terms | 
merited by the relation or the conduct of this House to| 
the Senate, or calculated to soothe the feelings which the 
report itself disavows the intention to wound? Mr. M. 
said, that, while he held a seat on that floor, he should | 
deem himself an unworthy Representative of the State 
he had in- part the honor to represent, if he did not main- 


dual Senator as well as to the conduct of the collective _ 
Senate. Except when required by the discharge of his 
public duty, no member on the floor of either House has 
a right to assail the character of a member of the other. 
To make such attack would be a breach of order and de- 
corum, which the Chair, of his own accord, should enforce. 
If the vilest calumnies, prompted by the grossest malig- 
nity and depravity of heart, were vented on this floor 
against a member of the Senate— 

[Mr. BRENT again called the gentleman to order. He 
appealed to the CHAIR if it was.in order for the gentle- 
man to allude in this House to language which had been 
used on the floor of the Senate ? 

The CHAIR decided, that it was not in order to allude 
to language used in the Senate, but said that he had under- 
stood the gentleman from Virginia as merely advancing a 
hypothetical proposition. ] 

If such an attack were made by a member of this House, 
impertinently and irreverently, upon a Senator, I would 
unhesitatingly call him to order, if the Chair did not anti- 
cipate me, and I should expect the support of the House : 
for, if such calumny can be directed by one member of 
either House against a member of the other, it may be 
extended to all and by all; andthe two bodies be mar- 
shalled against each other by hostile feelings, instead of 
co-operating for the public good, according to settled 
rules of legislation founded in mutual respect. Sir, 1 
have done with this subject, I trust, forever. We are 
called on by the report of the Judiciary Committee, who 


unanimously supported this bill in its original shape, ‘to — 


reject the Senate’s amendinent. Weare about to decide 
a question involving the dignity of this House and the 
welfare of this nation, at the close of a protracted session, 
with a House whose ranks have been thinned by the de- 
parture of some of its members, and by the oppressive 
heat of the season. As my friend trom North Carolina, 
who will vote to recede, would vote for an indefinite 
postponement of the bill, as I may infer from his recent 
remarks, I beg leave to vary the q .estion before the 
House, and submit to you that proposition. 

Mr. POLK rose to reply to the objection urged by the 
gentleman from Ohio to the Senate’s amendment. That 
gentleman lad put his objection entirely on the uncon- 
stitutionality of the amendment ; but he recollected that, 
when that gentleman had, on a former occasion, address- 
ed the House in opposition to this same amendment, he 
urged no constitutional objection, but insisted only on the 
inconvenient allotment of the districts. Mr. P. said, he 


tain, on all proper occasions, the rights and dignity of the | had the act of 1807 now before him, and, by that act, it 
House. He freely confessed that he had not been able to! was required that the Judge should reside within the 
acquiesce in those rules of etiquette, without this House, | seventh circuit, which circuit was created by that act, 
by which a. more elevated rank was allotted in certain; The gentleman from Ohio might, perhaps, say that the 
places, on certain occasions, to those Reprsentatives who | phraseology was not the same as that employed in the 
held stations indirectly, than to those who were tenants; : Senate’s amendment ; but he would venture to say, that 
in capite, of the People—the common and sole sovereign ! no legal man would take up that bill as amended, and, 
in America, | comparing the several parts together, would so far hazard 

_And when this House shall proceed a step farther, and | his legal reputation as to say that Judges could not be ap- 
allow parliamentary usage to give force to such social in- | pointed under it. The amendment makes the point of 
stitutions, at the expense of the co-ordinate rank of this | their residence a subsequent consideration to that of their 


House, with the Senate, in the Federal Legislature—when 
it shall fail to sustain its own self-respect, it will shortly 
become unworthy of that of its own constituents. 

iMr. BRENT” called the gentleman to order. The 
‘CHAIR decided that the gentleman was not out of order ; 
and Mr. MERCER proceeded.} : 

“Sit, I will not believe that the call to order is designed 
to disconcert me, or to break the force of my argument. 
_. Formyself, I cherish no less respect for the Senate, in- 
dividually and collectively, than I will require of that bo- 
dy in behalf of this House and of its members. 1 carry 
this sentiment so far as to hold this House to be responsi- 


appointment, It says, that, when they have been appoint, 
ed, they shall reside within the circuit where they are te 
perform their duties—and there is good reason for’ this 
requirement, It had been urged by the friends. of the 
bill, when it was first brought inte the House, that Judges 
ought to be appointed from the West, that they might 
bring into the Supreme Court a knowledge of the lex loci. 
Great stress was laid on that argument, andit applied with | 
equal force to the present case. As to the constitutional 
objection, it weighed nothing in his judgment; but, ano- 
ther reason had been conjured.up, which was to be drawn 
from the dignity of the House. But he asked gentlemen 


( 
| 


| responsibility fall where it might. Now, he did believe 


f question then presented itself, whether he should vote 


; decide, not to do so. He should, therefore, not vote that 
. the House adhere to its disagreement : for he thought the 
. amendment right ; but should vote that this House do re- 
| cede from its disagreement. 


` gentleman were made up on the bill, moved the previous 
= question—but withdrew his motion at the request of 


| chusetts, (Mr. Weusrer) in repelling the charge of in- 
. consistency made by me, has shown so much ill temper, 
and assumed an attitude so extraordinary and threatening, 
that every feeling of respect and regard for myself calls 
| Upon me to take some notice of it, however reluctant to 


| that I entertain for him, personally, the highest respect; 
| and, knowing his superior talents and attainments, I differ 
| ftom him in opinion with the greatest hesitation. My 
> feelings for him are of too friendly a character to allow me 


| to escape the responsibility of such declaration, under the 
. refusal of the House to permit a paper to be read, hor 
under any other pretence whatever. I will assure him of 
| still another thing, that, when I incur responsibility, I 


; ciation, or threat, will avail him any thing in driving me 
from my purpose. I have said, sir, that the remarks made 


` Committee, made by the gentleman, were at war with 


this; on the contrary, I will endcavor to show, from the 


- The gentleman has read some passages in the Report to 


-follows : “* The committee think there are substantial 


“and, in Order to present the question fully to the House, | 


% 
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if they were prepared to reject a bill of this importance | ¢ they deem it necessary to state, shortly, what the origi- 
en a mere fanciful question of dignity. He said that no |“ nal bill was, and what are the amendments proposed.” 
disrespect had been manifested towards the House. The The Report then describes the bill and amendments, and, 
Senate had deliberately taken its ground, and, having | speaking of the new arrangement of the Circuits, pro- 
done so, it was no more than right that they should give | ceeds: “The committee cannot but regard this change as 
this House to understand that it would be useless to waste | very important and material. It ought not, in their 
time in conference, because they were not prepared to |+‘ judgment, to be regarded as mere matter of detail, be- 
change their Opinion. Mr. P. here went into a general | ** cause it bears directly and strongly on the leading and 
discussion of the merits of the bill, and insisted, that, if it | ‘© essential objects of the whole bili. The great reason 
should be rejected, the whole responsibility would de-| ** urged in the House for the passage of the bill was, the 
volve on the House of Representatives. He made aj‘ accumulation of the circuit business in the Western 
strong appeal to the members from the Western States, | ‘ States. To the removal of this evil, therefore, the main 
and asked, if the benefits to be obtained by the bill were | ‘ provisions of the bill were, as they ought to have been, 
to be thrown away because it did not contain all that they | ** directly aimed. Accordingly, in arranging the districts 
desired ? “ into circuits, it was an object to place the larger States 

Mr. MANGUM made some explanations as to the} ‘in different circuits, so that no one circuit should be 
ground on which he had determined to vote for reced-| “ overloaded with business? < The committee, indeed, 
ing. He had been opposed to the bill from the first, in | “ are constrained to say, that, if it be true that the circuit 
any and every form. He had attended to the report of | “ business of Kentucky and Ohio can be properly dis- 
the Judiciary Committee, since the Senate had determin- | “ charged by one J udge, there is, in their judgment, no 
ed to adhere—and he saw it was the fixed determination | * ground on which so large an increase of the number of 
of the friends of the measure to reject the bill, and let the | “ Judges as the bill proposes, can be justified. 

“ The committee now advert to the second branch of 
“the Senate’s amendment. By this it is provided, * that 
* the Justice appointed for each of said seventh, eighth, 
“ ninth, and tenth circuits, shall reside therein? Now, 
** the committee would observe, in the first place, that 
“ the bill provides for three, not four, new Judges ; the 
t“ Judge for the eighth circuit being already on the bench. 

“ And, in the second place, they would remark, that, 
‘ neither by this act, nor by any other law, can Judges be. 
‘ appointed for such circuits, or for any circuits. There 
‘fis no such thing Known to our laws, as appointing a 
“ Judge fora particular circuit. The committee has al- 
“ ready stated, that the Judges are appointed only as Jus- 
“tices of the Supreme Court; and that legal provisions 
* are made for their allotments to the circuits from time 
to time. This part of the amendment, if it could have 
‘ any effect, would, as it seems to the committee, create 
“ an entire anomaly, and an inequality among the Judges 
“on the same Bench, which the committee suppose it 
“ could not have been intended to introduce. The bill, 
‘fas amended, seems to the committce incongruous and 
‘inconsistent. The first section provides that the new 
t Judges shall possess the same powers and duties as the 
‘< existing Judges ; but this amendment supposes that the 
‘ new Judges are to be appointed Judges for particular 
“ circuits, which would be giving them other and differ- 
“ent powers, and imposing other and different duties, 
“tian pertain to the existing Judges. Noris this all : while 
t the amendment of the Senate proposes to strike out the 
£ whole of the second section of the original bill, it does 
**not seem to provide any substitute for all that it thus 
“strikes out. It makes no provision for allotting the 
* Judges to the circuits; and the committee do not at 
“< present see how any Circuit Courts could lawfully be 
“holden by these Judges, ifthe bill should pass. These 
“objections to the amendment of the Senate, the House 
t will observe, do not respect the residence of the new 
“ Judges within their circuits, as is proposed by the 
** Senate. 

‘t The committee do not think that provision a useful 
“amendment to the bill. And, indeed, it might be, in 
«their opinion, in some measure, improper to make such 
‘a provision, as applicable to some Judges, while it is not 
“applicable to others. This particular point, however, 
‘is not one on which, if there were no other objections, 
“the committee would put the fate of the bill. 

Upon the whole, the committee feel obliged to re- 
s commend to the House the adoption of the following 
«s resolution : 

* Resolved, That the House do adhere to its disagrede 


the amendment of the Senate to be proper. And the 
for that which he considered as in itself wrong, for the 


sake of obtaining what he thought a desirableend ? And 
he decided, as every man of correct moral principles must 


Mr. BRENT, believing that the sentiments of every 


Mr. WRIGHT, who said, the gentleman from Massa- 


engage furthcrin this debate. I willassure the gentleman 


to take any step disrespectful to him. But, sir, while I 
assure him of this, I assure him also, that, when I do differ 
from him, 1 shall not sbrink from making that difference 
known, if it be necessary to declare it, nor shall I attempt 


shall meet it calmly, and neither excited passion, denun- 


by the gentleman to-day, and the report of the Judiciary 
tach other, and inconsistent. T cannot retract a word of 


evidence before me, that the charge is true. To-day, we 
all know the gentleman has made remarks to us, the ten- 
dency and object of which was to induce the House to re- 
cede from its disagreeing vote, and to convince them the 
diference between the two Houses was not material. 


repel my charge of inconsistency. 1 will read some also, 
that he has omitted. Mr. W. then read from the Report, 


“objections to the amendments proposed by the Senate ; 
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*¢inent to the amendment of the Senate to the bill, enti- 
“Jed. An act further to amend the Judicial System of 
či the United States.” | 
« Now, sir, who. that-has heard the remarks of the 
gentleman, to-day, and -has understood their tendency, 
object, and natural import, will say they are consistent 
with the object, tendency, and natural import of the Re- 
port? ‘Are they. not opposite to each other, irreconcila- 
‘ble, inconsistent? “To my mind they are ; but let every 
one judge for himself. 
= Lwill now, sir, make a single remark touching the ob- 
‘servation made by the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Pox.) 
-” {Here Mr. WEBSTER interposed, and begged, before 
the gentleman should leave Aim, to bring the point a little 
nearer to the gentleman’s recollection. That point was, 
for the gentleman to designate wherein he had, on the 
floor, contradicted the positions taken in the report. The 
gentleman would take notice that he had not said the 
House ought to recede ; he had not persuaded them to re- 
-cede ; he had not said that he himself should vote to re- 
cede from the disagreement to the Senate’s amendment.] 

Mr. WRIGHT resumed. 1 do not know, sir, that I 
shall be able to satisfy the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
T bave not been disputing with him about words, nor shall 
I engage in such dispute ; and it is immaterial whether the 
gentleman has said that the House ought to recede or not. 
The report runs into eleborate reasoning to produce one 
result. The. speech to-day I thought was made to pro- 
duce another, or else to what end was it made? The 
finale of the one was, that the House should adhere ; and 
the finale of the other, that it should recede. The two 
arguments must be strangely consistent indeed, if each 
can be used to effect either of two purposes directly op- 
posite to each other! And if the consistency depends 

- upon the reconvilhation of words, at the expense of mean- 
ing, I will not deprive the gentleman of the advantage 
of it. 

To return to the gentleman from Tennessee. He tells 
us the arrangement of Kentucky and Missouri into a cir- 
cuit is altogether improper, because the territory of the 
two States is wholly disconnected, having Illinois between 

them, with no point of contiguity ! £ would recommend 
to the gentleman to study his maps, and learn the relative 


situation of these two States before he instructs the House | 


on the subject. By reference to the Atlas, in the Lobby, 
he will discover that, to a considerable portion of these 
two States, the riyer Mississippi is a common boundary ; 
and, by tracing on the map the course of the Ohio and 
‘Mississippi, he will observe there is direct water commu- 
mication between Louisville, in Kentucky, and St. Louis, 
in Missouri, Having shown that the gentleman’s premises 
are unfounded, I will not trouble you with a reply to the 
arguinents drawn from them. 

Mr. MANGUM asked if a vote of the House to recede 
froin its disagreement would be equivalent to a vote to 
agree to the Senate’s amendment ? 

The CHAIR replied that it would be. 

Mr. COOK demanded that the question on indefinite 
postponement should be taken by yeas and nays; which 

` was ordered by the House. 

Mr. WEBSTER then inquired, if the House should re- 
fuse to postpone the bill indefinitely, whether it would 
bein orderto amend the Senate’s amendment, and send 
it, buck to the Senate? 

The CHAIR replied that it would. 

~The question was then taken, by yeas and nays, on the 
question of indefinite postponement, as follows ; 

< YEAS-—~Messrs. Addams of Penn, Allen, of Mass. Al- 
ston, Angel, Arciier, Armstrong, Ashley, Baldwin, Bart 
Jett, Bartley, Barber, of Connecticut, Bassett, Beecher, 
Bradley, Brown, Burges, Campbell, Carson, Cary, Con- 
dict, Conner, Crump, Deitz, Dwight, Eastman, Edwards, 


of Pennsylvania; Findlay of Ohio, Forsyth, Fosdick, Gar- 


rison, Govan, Harris, Harvey, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Hemp- 
hill, Humphrey, Ingersoll, Ingham, Johnson of N. York, 
Johnson of Virginia, Kellogg, Kremer, Lathrop, Lincoln, 
Long, Mallary, Mangum, Markell, Martindale, Marvin of 
NewYork, Mattocks, McCoy, McLean of Ohio, McNeil, 
Meech, Mercer, Merwin. of Connecticut, Miller of New 
York; Miller, of Pennsylvania, Miner, John Mitchell, New- 
ton, O’Brien, Orr, Phelps, Plumer, Powell, Rose, Ross, 
Sawyer, Sloane, Sprague, Stevenson of Pennsylvania, 
Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Taylor of Vir- 
ginia, Thompson of Georgia, ‘Thompson of Ohio, Tom- 
lnson, Tucker of South Carolina, Vance, Verplanck, 


Vinton, Wales, Weems, White, Whittemore, Whittlesey, | | 


Williams, Wilson of South Carolina, Wilson of Ohio, 
Wolf, Woods of Ohio, Wright, Wurts—99. 
NAYS—Messrs. Alexander of Tennessee, .Anderson, 
Bailey, Badger, Barbour of Virginia, Barncy, Baylies, 
Blair, Boon, Brent, Bryan, Buckner, Burleigh, Canbre- 
leng, Carter, Claiborne, Clarke, Cocke, Cook, Crown- 
inshield, Davis, Davenport, Dorsey, Drayton, Edwards 
of North Carolina, Everett, Findlay of Pennsylvania, Gur- 
ley, Hamilton, Haynes, Healey, Henry, Herrick, Hines, 
Hobart, Holmes, Houston, Hugunin, Isacks, Jennings of 
Indiana, James Jobnson, Francis Johnson, Kidder, Law- 
rence, Lecompte, Letcher, Little, Livingston, Locke, 
Marable, Markley, Martin, McDuffie, McKee, McLane 
of Delaware, McManus, Metcalfe, James S. Mitchell, 
Mitchell, of Maryland, Mitchell of Tennessee, Moore of 
Kentucky, Moore of Alabama, Owen, Pearce, Peter, 
Polk, Reed, Sands, Saunders, Scott, Sill, Smith, Steven- 
son, of Virginia, Stewart, Test, Thomson of Pennsylva- 
nia, Trezvant, Trimble, Tucker of New Jersey, Van 
Horne, Varnnm, Ward, Webster, Whipple, Wickliffe, 
James Wilson, Wood of N Y. Worthington, Young—89. 
So the bill was indefinitely postponed, (rejected. ] 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Mr. BRADLEY moved that the House do resolve itself 
| into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
i to take into consideration the joint resolution which had 
been reported by him this morning, on the subject of 
Weights and Measures. 

The motion was agreed to, and the House went into 
‘Committee of the Whole on tre state of the Union, Mr. 
: HAYDEN in the Chair, on that subject. 
| Upon this resolution the following debate took place: 
| Mr. BRADLEY (Chairman) commenced by saying that 
the felt grateful to gentlemen for the readiness, and he 
: might call it alacrity, with which the House had consented 
to his request to now go into committee. He was con- 
i scious that he owed this indulgence to the convictions of 
ithe members that, as he had seldom troubled them on 
‘any occasion, he would not do it at this time but from the 

most thorough persuasion of the ublity and necessity of 
the measure he was pressing upon the House. And sach, 
he could assure them, was the fact. Still, in justice to 
the Special Committee with whom he acted, some rea- 
sons seemed necessary to be assigned, independently. of 
the carefulness with which all such investigations ought 
to be conducted, why the subject had not sooner been 
| presented, and he did not know that he could. perform 
that service better than by stating the course the. commit- 
tee had pursued, and the objects they had:taken into 
view, since that part of the President’s message had been 
referred to them. It was true, that the President had 
contemplated a particular measure, analogous. to the one 
at which they had arrived, but they felt that they were 
called upon by the terms of the message to take a gene- 
ral view of the whole subject. This they bad endeavored 
to do, and he would now state the resalis. 
The first question which presented itself was as to the 


x 
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f extent ofthe evil, and the necessity of immediate legisla- | to the Pole. For several years afterwards, the expecta- 


tion in relation to it... He was well aware, and every gen- | tion of obtaining a definite standard by means of the pen- 
tleman was aware, that, in a matter mingling itself so fully | dulum, seems to have been much weakened. . There was 
with almost all the operations of commerce, with the con- | something in these stupendous operations calculated to 
cerns of every family, and the daily transactions of almost | engage and charm. men of science, and Mr. B, thought 


- every. individual, any uncertainty was a great evil, a con- | this country would have had reason to be grateful for 


stant source of injustice, and often of fraud. And that { them, if they had produced nothing more than the very 
such uncertainty existed, in all parts of the country, was | able report made to this House in 1819, by a distinguish- 
equally obvious. But it was not only in this relation, but | ed and lamented statesmen from South Carolina, now no 
also to the effect which it had upon the interests of the | more, (Mr. Lowndes) and the still more elaborate re- 
United States, that the committee felt it their duty toj port made by the late Secretary of State, on the 22d of 
make inquiry, and with this view an extensive correspon j| February, 1821. 
dence had been carried on, under their direction, in the But the committee could not fail to see that this mea- 
course of which they had received communications from | surement would furnish us no test to which a standard 
nearly eighty custom houses in the Union. He would | could be referred without recurrence to a foreign coun- 
not now attempt to. state the particulars of information | try, and still less could they expcet, after what had passed, 
they had received, but would mention one fact, of which | that the expense of any extensive measurement or obser- 
they were satisfied, and which he considered to be ċon- j| vation, would, at present, be sanctioned here. They 
elusive on this branch of the subject, that, such was the} were, therefore, induced to turn their attention another 
difference in the ascertainments and estimates of duties} way, and, as Mr. B. had already stated to the House, the 
between some of the ports, that merchants, alive to their | measures pursued by the Government of Great Britain, 
own interests, had found it for their advantage to enter | had relieved them of muc! of their difficulty. That Go- 
particular kinds of merchandise at one port, and secure | vernment had encouraged experiments upon the vibrat- 
the duties, and afterwards transport them to the port at | ing of the pendulum, until, by improvements upon it, 
which their sale was originally contemplated, and that, | the objections which had been suggested to the mind of 
with the present facilities of transportation, they were en- | Mr, Jefferson, had lost their force, and the apparatus by 
abled to do this and make a profit. As in all such cases | which the determination of its length was made, had been 
the presumption was against the revenue, he telieved he | rendered so perfect that it could be reduced to a measure 
spoke within bounds when he said, that, could an equal, | not exceeding the ten thousandth part ofan inch. ft was 
accurate, and uniform method of ascertaining weight and | capable of transportation ; was not expensive ; and the 
measure be established and carried into practice, the | error to which, if any, it would prove subject, arising from 
amount now lost to the revenue in one week would more | different degrees of density in the crust of the earth, at 
than compensate the expense of making such an estab-| different places, however much it might cause the result 
lishment, After this statement, he presumed there was | to vary between those places, even when m the same lati- 
no occasion to say any thing further to show the necessity | tudu, would still leave the results in the same place cor- 
of early legislation on the subject. rect and invariable. And this was, in his opinion, all that 
‘The committee next turned their attention to the best | was necessary for the object immediately in view, nor 
mode of remedying the evil, which could only be done by | would he believe but that, had the same knowledge of 
fixing a standard to which the weights and measures | the perfection and facility of this instrument, and of simi- 
should be brought to conform. They were aware that | lar experiments to those which had since been made by 
this point had been urged upon Congress at different | it, existed in this country at the time of the Secretary’s 
times, and in the most able manner, and that different | report, it would have been differently treated from what 
modes had received the preference, according to the| it had been, and have received his preference and appros 
state of science and experiment at the time. So early as | bation. . , 
the year 1790, Mr. Jefferson, in a report worthy of that Assuming, then, that the length of the pendulum vi- 
elevated man, took a view of the two methods which | brating seconds, at some place in the United States, is 
have since been pursued with sech success, and although | best entitled, at the present time, to the preference of 
he gave the preference to the adoption of the pendulum, | the House, the nest inquiry was, what proportion of that 
in which the committee think he has been justified by | length should be adopted, and by what name? On that 
succeeding experiments, yet the state of knowledge at] point it has been already stated to the House, that the 
that time did not admit of such an exact admeasurement | committee saw no good reason for materially changing: 
in that way, as to cnable Congress to derive any benefit į the actual measures of the country, and still less for alter- 
from his suggestion. H is but justice to Mr. Jefferson to | ing their names. The long hundred, or gross hundred 
say, that he was aware of all its defects, and it is but a] weight, may, and ought to be dispensed with; but the 
just compliment to add, that he foresaw and prophesied | weights and measures are so near alike throughout the 
in his report, that they would be overcome and removed | United States, and the community so accustomed to their 
by the ingenuity of man. Subsequently to this period, | names and use, that it was not probable any essential 
the French philosophers, and in reference to that time it | change would be practicable, if it were desirable. But 
may be said Government, probably influenced by the de- | now that the same denomination of measures as was usual 
sire of determining the problem which had so long re-| in this country, had been adopted throughout the British 
mained to be solved, and which, after all, enters as an | empire, and the opportunity was afforded of having their 
element in almost every astronomical, and other calcula- | use commensurate with that of the English language, to 
tion having relation to the earth, namely, the true figure | say nothing of Denmark, Mr. B. said he knew no motive 
of the globe we inhabit—commenced a series of most ac- | for a change. He felt no national pride on such a sub- 
curate measurements, and which have since been conti- f ject. Some one must begin; and, if uniformity was de- 


~ hued by Governments and scientific men, until lines have | sirable throughout the Republic, it was desirable witi the 
y , g { 


been drawn, extending from the Shetland Islands to the} most commercial nation in the world. Fn this view, he 
Island of Fromentera, besides other lines which have been | considered it fortunate that we had waited until other 
measured for several degrees in Denmark and Hanover. | nations, richer and probably more obstinate, had cautious- 
These measurements long since furnished so near an ap-| ly made all the experiments which science, skill, wealth, 
proximation to the true figure, that France very safcly| and power, could furnish, and until the one with whom it 
adopted a standard equal to the ten millionth part of what] was, in this particular, most for our interest to assimilate” 
may be called the ascertained distance from the Equator} had settled down permanently upon a system, which re. 
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quired of us no..change in our own, but only to ensure 
the accuracy of the weights and measures already exist- 
mg among us. : z 

Mr. B. said he was-aware that much had been said in 
favor of the French- decimal system, and, perhaps, gentle- 
men would expect him to take some notice of it. If he 
did, it would be to say, that he considered it as an experi- 
ment to have almost totally failed. It was beautiful in 
theory; and calculated to receive the approbation of the 
scholar in his closet, but experience, which was the best 
instructor in such cases, he considered to be against it. It 
oertainly- was brought forward with every advantage. The 
Government, and a Government of almost unexampled en- 
ergy, in its favor; the habits of the population, in relation 
to it, different in almost every Province, if not city, of 
France, and, therefore, morẹ likely to feel the necessity 
of a common medium in place of their discrepant cus- 
tomary measures ; and, above all, the whole country in a 
‘state of change, and disposed to reject every thing an- 
cient to which the name of abuse could be affixed. And 
yct, what was the result? Why, Bonaparte, with all his 
power, found it necessary, so early as 1812, to yield to 
the popular feeling, and allow the measures to be divided 
into halves, quarters, eighths, &c.as well as decimals, and 
also to allow the use of either, at the option of the indi- 
vidual. This state of things continued for four years, 
marked by every circumstance of fraud and confusion, 
until 1816, when Government was compelled to prohibit, 
by law, the use of the decimal weights and measures in 
the retail trade, and even the keeping them by retailers 
in their shops, leaving them to be used only in the whole- 
sale trade and the operations of Government. The Peo- 
pic were opposed, after the lapse of more than twenty. 
years, to the decimal system; and this was generally at- 
t buted to the force of habit. Mr. B. said, he knew and | 
felt as much any one how much we are the slaves of habit ; | 
but he believed that, in this case, the difficulty lay deeper: | 
that there is in human nature an obvious propensity in; 
the use of numbers and quantities, to take those in which 
all their portsare most easy of bisection, or equal division; | 
and that, in small quantities, its convenience 1s most ap- 
parent, while, in large quantities, where the fraction was 
of little consequence, and in extensive accounts, the de- 
Sicily, too, it must be re- 
membered, had attempted the decimal system, and aban- 
doned it; and he thought the experiment had been fairly ` 
tried before England adopted her present system, and she 
showed no disposition to give it the preference. The 
Committee, then, as he said before, had come to the con- 
clusion that the present measures ought to be generally i 
retained; and, to ensure accuracy in them, that an inva- i 


‘riable measure, with which the standard to be adopted | 


might always be compared, should be fixed upon, and_ 
that this measure onght to be the proportional length of a! 
pendulum, vibrating seconds at New York or Washing- . 
ton, or both. He repeated, that he considered it fortu- | 
nate that the steps taken by the Government of Great i 
Britain had rendered the accomplishment of this object i 
comparatively easy, and that it could be made with hittle | 
expense. <A further statement of the measures taken! 
in that country might not be unacceptable. As early as | 
the year 1758, it appeared to the Committee of Parliament 
that there were in the Exchequer two standard yards, 
one supposed to be of the time of Henry VIL ; and the 
other sometimes called that of 1558, and sometimes that 
of Elizabeth, but the true date of which was 1601—a fact, 
as he would take the liberty incidentally to remark, that, 
although slighty hinted at in the report of the first com- 
mittee, was not known in England, to those concerned to 
know it, until it was pointed out to them by the report 


ofthe American Secretary of State. From these two 


Measures another was made, under the direction of the 
committee, with the assistance of the Royal Society, by 


Mr. Bird, in 1758, and deposited in the House of Com- 
mons. But still, no standard was adopted. In 1814, and 
from that time to 1823, various parliamentary committees 
were engaged, with the assistance of the most scientific 
men, in making investigations and experiments, which 
are stated in their reports, and which resulted, in 1824, 
in the adoption of the yard measure, made by Bird, in 
1758. This was, by act of Parliament, substantially de- 
clared to be the standard yard of the British Empire, 
and to bear the same proportion to the length of a pen- 
dulum vibrating seconds, in the latitude of London, in a 
vacuum at the level of the sea, that thirty-six inches, be- 
ing the length of such yard, bears to thirty-nine inches 
and thirteen hundred and ninety-three ten-thousandth 
parts of an inch, being the ascertained length of such pen- 
dulum. Having thus established the standard yard, and 
its parts, the act proceeds to point out the proportion be- 
tween acertain cubic measure of distilled water, weighed 
at a certain temperature, (62° Fahrenheit} and the-stand- 
ard pound, and also the proportion between a certain 
cubic measure, of the same water, and the standard gal- 
lon ; thus referring the whole to the measure of length, 
and that measure to the pendulum. Mr. B. said, that he 
had already stated in the morning that the instruments, 
by which this proportional measure had been ascertained 
in England, had also been used at New York, and that 
the results went to prove their accuracy. The object 
of the present resolution was, to have those experiments 
repeated, both there and at this place, by the scientific 
gentleman who had assisted the English experimenter at 
New York, and thus lay at once the basis of a legislation, 
analogous, in this respect, to that of Great Britain; and 
should they succeed, as he had no doubt they would, he 
might yet have an opportunity to congratulate the House 
and the country, upon the settlement of this perplexing 
but interesting subject. He was aware it was at least a 
dry one, and he felt sure he had not the ability to treat it 
as it deserved ; but he had also felt it his duty, in jus- 


_ tice to the committee, to say what he had said.” For the 


attention and courtesy he had received, he would again 
return his thanks, and move that the Committee rise. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Virginia, moved to amend the reso- 
lution, by striking out so much of it as related to the ap- 
pointment of Professor Renwick, and byinserting, “some 
competent agent.” 

‘ Mr. BRADLEY opposed this motion, stating that, as 
the instruments were in the hands of Professor Renwick, 
it was important that the experiments should be perform- 
ed by him, in order to connect the experiments intended 
to be made at the Seat of Government with those that 
had been made by the same gentleman at London and 
New York. 

Mr. TAYLOR replied that he knew nothing of Mr. 
Renwick. If he wasa fit person to be employed in this 
business, the President would be likely to be acquainted 
with his merits; and if he is the most proper person, will 
employ him ; and if he knows one more competent, he did 
not think that we ought to trammel him in his choice; he 
did not believe that there were ten men in the House, he 
was sure he was one of them, who had ever heard the 
name of Mr. Renwick before this morning. He hoped 
the amendment would prevail. 

Mr. VERPLANCK opposed the amendment; and; af- 
ter some remarks on the peculiar fitness of selecting Mr. 
Renwick for this purpose, as well on account of his gene- 
ral merits asa man of various and practical science; as his 
intimate acquaintance with this particular subject, he 
said, that it was, also, a confidence due fromthe House to 
the committee who had so ably and laboriously investigat- 
ed the important subject of Weights and Measures,to leave 
to them their own choice of the person to whom they 
wished to confide the detail of experiments’ and observa- 
tions requiring scientific accuracy: It had been remark- 
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ed, that Mr. Renwick’s name was unknown to the House. 


| It might be so to those who had not attended to the pro- 
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» *bject it sought to accomplish. Jt went, in fact. only to 


, “as having first repeated Captain Sabine’s observations 
| within the walls of an American college.” If the selection 


Was rejected, and the resolution was then ordered to 
its third reading to-morrow. 


_ of the bill ¢* establishing the office of a Commissioner of 


| INGSTON, and WEEMS, participated 
| bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time 
` tomorrow—Ayes 81, noes 55, 


|. the whole from the further consideration of the joint reso- 
f lution, 


} Military Pensions, relative toa 


ess of American science—but certainly must be familiar 
to those who had paid any attention to the particular sub- 
ject now under consideration. Mr. Renwick’s name was - 


. identified with the history of some of the most recent and' 


valuable observations on the pendulum. Captain Sabine, - 


| inthe account of his own observations, lately published, ` 


which had given hima high rank in science, had acknow- 
ledged his obhgations to Mr. Renwick, asa most able and 
faithful coadjutor. He had, too, been distinetly alluded 
to by the President, in his opening message to Congress, 


of the individual were left to the President, there could 
be little doubt that he would make the same selection 3 
but Mr, V. trusted that the House would not lose this op- 
portunity of paying a marked and deserved compliment 
toan American man of science. 

The motion of Mr. TAYLOR to amend the resolution 


Mr. McLANE, of Delaware, moved to discharge the 
Committee of the Whole from the further consideration 


the Customs,” with a view of taking it up in the House. 
The motion was agreed to, and the House accordingly 
proceeded to the consideration of that bill. 

On this bill a debate of considerable duration took 
place, in which Messrs. BASSETT, McLANE, WEB- 
STER, CAMBRELENG, INGHAM, BARNEY, LIV- 
; after which the | 


The House adjourned. 


Wepxesnar, Mar 17, 1826. 
REVOLUTIONARY PENSION SYSTEM. 
Mr. BURGES moved to discharge the committee of 


reported some days since by the Committee on 
more equitable construc- 
tion of the laws of 1818 and 1820, granting pensions for 
Revolutionary services, 

The motion was agreed to—ayes 73, noes 45. 

This resoiution, after undergoing several amendments, 
anda great deal of discussion, was finally ordered to lie 
upon the table, 


COMMISSIONER OF THE CUSTOMS. 


When the bill, establishing the office of a Commissioner 
af the Customs, was at its passage, a debate arose, of 
some duration. 

Its passage was opposed by Messrs. BREN T, WEEMS, 
INGHAM, and ALLEN 3; and advocated by Messrs. 
DWIGHT, POWELL, FORSYTH, BARTLETT, 
WRIGHT, and CAMBRELENG. 

The grounds on which it was advocated, were, in sub- 
stance, these: that the office had become necessary by 
the great extent of our commerce, the proportional in- 
crease of custom houses, and all other means of collecting 
the revenue, and the consequent accumulation of duties 
in the Treasury Department. Such an office had been 
contemplated from the foundation of the Government, 
and had been recommended by Mr. Gallatin and Mr. 
Crawford, when those gentlemen were at the head ofthe 
Treasury Department. ‘The bill had been submitted by 
the Committee of Ways and Means to the examination of 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, and of the Comp- 
holler, neither of whom had pointed out any defects in 
the details of the bill, or had urged any objection to the 
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restore the former system. The Comptroller was incom- 
petent to the discharge of so great a weight of duty as 
was now devolved upon him. This duty had, recently, 
been increased by an additional correspondence with alk 
the Collectors, and by the necessity of giving legal opin- 
ions on the interpretation of the revenue laws, or their 
application to particular cases. The establishment of 
such an office as was proposed by the bill, would, to a 
great extent, meet the objects which had been contem- 
plated in the erection of a Home Department, and would 
thereby obviate the necessity of a plan much more expen- 
sive than that now proposed. l 

The gentlemen who opposed the bill, insisted that the 
office was unnecessary—that the duties could be perform- 
ed by the Comptroller ; or, if not, that it would be less 
expensive to employ a competent clerk; this would not 
divide the responsibility of the head of the Treasury De- 
partment. The real object appeared to be to introduce 
a new law officer into the Department of the Treasury, 
and this, because the Attorney General of the United 
States, whose duty it was to advise the Government in all 
doubts and questions of law, was not half his time to be 
found at the Seat of Government. : 

It would be better to insist upon that officer’s doing 
his duty, than to create a new oificer with a new salary. 
If this office should be created, the Comptroller would 
have little left to do. It would, in no wise, supersede any 
supposed necessity for a Home Department ; because the 
duties of this office never were proposed to be included 
in that Department. The House is called to take this im- 
portant step on the mere opinion of individuals. No facts 
are laid before them, and though the improvement is pro- 
posed in the Treasury Department, there is not a’ word 
from the head of that Department, or from the Comptrol- 
ler, approving or recommending it. 

To this it was replied, that it was not the habit of this 
House to wait for the advice, either of the Comptroller, 
or of the Secretary of the Treasury, in introducing any 
alteration, or improvement, in the arrangement of public 
business. The expense of the office would be a trifle, 
in comparison to the losses to which the Government was. 
exposed, for want of a more uniform system in the applis 
cation of the revenue laws, owing to the different inter- 
pretations given to the same laws by different Collectors, 

The same article was made to pay different duties at 
different ports of the United States, and the importers, 
took advantage of this, to the manifest detriment of the 
revenue. Asan instance of this, an article was mentioned 
which, by the Collector of New York, was held to bea 
manufactured article, and so liable to the duty of twenty- 
five per cent. ; and, by the Collector of Baltimore, was 
held to be anunmanufactured article, and so charged with 
only 15 per cent. : the consequence of which was, that, 
for years together, every article of that description, im- 
ported into the United States, was brought to Baltimore 
and not to New York—the Department thereby suffer- 
ing one city to gainat the expense of another. TheCom- 
missioner of Customs would give uniformity to the opera- 
tion of the revenue laws throughout the Union. Had such 
an office existed, the late heavy losses in Philadelphia 
would never have occurred. It was not, however, con- 
templated to make him a law officer. The incumbent 
will probably be no lawyer, but a merchant and able fi- 
nancier. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, urging, as an argu- 
ment against the bill, the indecorum of foisting such an 
officer into the Treasury, without the advice of the head 
of that Department, moved to lay the bill on the table. 

The motion prevailed—ayes 73, noes 61, 

So the bill was ordered to lie on the table, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


On motion of Mr. EVERETT, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. LATHROP in the chair, 
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on the bill making appropriation for completing and fur- 
nishing the Public Buildings. 

Mr. EVERETT, Chairman of the: Committee who re- 
ported the bill, explained its several items, beginning with 
that which appropriates, ‘* for finishing the large room in 
the President’s House, and for the purchase of furniture 
for said House, thë sum of twenty-five thousand dollars.” 
= ‘Phissum*had been inserted, in consequence of an es- 
timate made by two upholsterers. No co>munication had 
been had with the present occupant of that building, nor 
did-the committee express any opinion as to the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of this expenditure. 

Mr. BEECHER moved to strike out this item. 

Mt. FORSYTH opposed the motion to strike out, con- 

_sidermg it a matter of propriety, decency, and decorum, 
that;.as this House had been erected for the Chief Ma- 

- gistrate, and he was compelled by law to r- side in it, that 
it should be furnished in a style appropriate to the build- 
ing. The policy of such a law, Mr. F. greatly doubted; 
. believing that it would have been more proper that the 
President should have been suffered to live in such style 
as he might himself choose, as a gentleman; but, since 

_the Nation had chosen to erect a palace, it was now fit 
that they should furnish it. Al he wanted was to know 
whether so large a sum as twenty-five thousand dollars 
would be requisite ? 

Mr. EVERETT explained, and repeated, in substance, 
the statement he had before made. 

Mr. WEBSTER thought the subject might easily be 
disposed of, and wished the gentleman from Ohio so to 

_ modify his motion as to include only a sum sufficient to 
renew. such parts of the furniture of the President’s 
House as were unfit for use. 

Mr: CARSON said: Lam sorry, Mr. Chairman, to trou- 
ble the committee with a solitary remark upon this sub- 
ject, but'a sense of duty impels me to do so, and from this 
duty I shall not shrink. Before [ can vote for the appro- 
priation of a single dollar to make further decorations for 
the Presidents Palace, I must know who it is that will 
disburse the money, as well as for what particular kind of 
furniture it is to be expended. 

It will be recollected, Mr. Chairman, that, at the last 
session of Congress, fourteen thousand dollars were ap- 
propriated for this particular purpose. This sum, as ap- 
‘pears from the documents before us, was placed, by order 
ot the President, under the control of his son, Mr. John 
Adams, jun., and how was it expended? Why, sir, the 
gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Forsyrn) has said, that 
~< there are items in the account rendered, which he could 
« have wished had been kept in the dark and never 
- brought to light; and he had to regret that they are 
«s now placed on the public records of this House.” I, 
too, Mr. Chairman, regret that there are such records ; 
and I more especially regret that such disposition should 
have been made of the public money confided to the Pre- 
sident. - 1 again ask, how was this money expended? I 
solicit the indulgence of the committee, whilst I repeat a 
few of the items as furnished in the official report of Mr. 
J. Adams, jun. : 

Item: “ To L. Kervand, for Billiard Table, $ 50 00 


B. F. Pomroy, for Billiard Balls, 6 60 
P. Thompson, for Chessmen, 23 50” 


&e: ke: Is it possible, Mr. Chairman, to believe that it 


== ever was intended by Congress, that the public money 


‘should be applied to the purchase of gaming tables and 

“gambling furniture? And if it is right to purchase billiard 
tables and .chessmen, why not purchase, also, pharo 
banks, playing cards, race horses, and every other necessary 
article to complete a system of gambling at the Presi- 
dent’s palace, and let it at once be understood by the 
People, that this isa most splendid gambling Adminis- 
tration. ‘ 


Mr. Chairman, such conduct in the Chief Magistrate of 
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this Nation, i$ enough to shock and alarm the religious, 
the moral, and reflecting part of the community ; espe- 
cially when we see such an Administration attempting to 
révolutionize the Catholic religion in South America, and 
tu promulgate the érue doctrines of our Saviour, by send- 
ing Ministers to Panama. But, Mr. Chairman, there are 
other items in the account rendered, which I do not fully 
comprehend. 

The item for the single article of dry goods, amounts to 
upwards of twenty-seven hundred dollars. What part of 
the furniture, Mr. Chairman, was this’ Not carpeting, 
sir: for T discover that article under its proper name. 

It is most obvious, Mr. Chairman, that the fourteen 
thousand dollars have been expended in a most extreordi- 
nary manner, and we are now called on to add twenty- 
five thousand more. 1, for one, sir, can never vote for 
any further sum, until I have an assurance that it will not 
be expended for the purpose of completing the gambling 
arrangements of the Palace. 

But, sir, let it not be said, that I charge the President of 
the United States with being a gambler. T would only 
be understood as saying that those are articles made use 
of for that purpose 

Before, however, the vote is taken upon this subject, 
let me again ask the attention of the committee to the let- 
ter of Mr. John Adams, jun. in the conclusion of his re- 
port. He says, “ in rendering this account, it may nt ` 
“ be improper to remark, that the expenditures have all - 
se been made with an eye to the strictest economy,” &c. 
_ With an eye to the strictest economy! Item, “ bil- 
liard table, $ 50”—-item, ‘ chessmen, $23 50.” Yet 
all has been expended with an eye to the strictest econo- 
my! Sir, there is no doubt but those articles are consi- 
dered cheap by that gentleman. But, if this be economy, 
I, for one, am not disposed to appropriate any more of the ` 
public money for such economical purposes. I hope this | 
part of the bill, sir, will be stricken out. ; 

Mr. BEECHER then modified his motion so as to © 
strike out “ twenty-five thousand dollars,” and insert, E 
“for the purchase ‘of furniture, five thousand dollars.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEECHER then moved a further amendment 
striking out the appropriation for graduating the groun 
round the President’s House—but, after an explanation 
and remonstrance on the part of Mr. EveRETT, he con- 
sented to withdraw this motion. 

After some further conversation between Messrs. FOR- |, 
SYTH, EVERETT, and BARTLETT, this item was - 
agreed to, and the House took up the next, viz: ‘ For 
continuing the work on the Capitol, the sum of one hun- $; 
dred thousand dollars.” : 
_ Mr. EVERETT went into a full explanation of this |, 
item inthe bill, It proposed no new building, but only | 
the erection of a strong wall around the basement story of { 
the Western front, at such a distance as to enclose an area, 
which was to be arched over, and covered with earth and <“ 
sods. This would answer the double purpose of hiding a -7 
defect universally complained of in that front of the Ca- 7 
pitol—(a defect not chargable ou the present architect, © 
but arising from the position of the building on the brow > 
of a hill)—and, also, of furnishing a convenient repository -$ 
for the great quantity of wood which is, by the present os 
usage, kept in the cellars of the Capitol itself, to the ma- * 
nifest danger of that building. ene : 

Mr. BEECHER and Mr. FORSYTH made inquiries to <; 
ascertain whether this appropriation was to be the last for. 
the completion of the Capitol and grounds, or whether it 
was to be a beginning of further appropriations. A 

Mr. EVERETT stated, that it would be neither the -® 
one nor the other, but was about half of the whole sum re- 
quisite. An additional appropriation would be needed M 
for the next year, of about $ 157,000... That would cover 
every expense required to finish the Capitol. itself, with 
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be E mpleted by the close of the year 1827. 

Mi. INGHAM did not rise to oppose the appropriation, 
d that he had noticed, on the walls of the Rotundo, 
tally carvings in stone; and among them, the com- 

ement of adesign which he understood to be intend- 
“ed t represent the treaty made by William Penn. He 
\” was persuaded that no person could cast his eve on the 
|. figure intended for that great and venerable person, and 
| . not tutnaway in disgust. To see a character so eminent 
-for the principles of peace, and so distinguished by his op- 

position to every thing’ in the shape of military employ- 
ment, portrayed as himself, wearing a sort of military uni- 
forin, with a large cocked hat upomhis head, could pro- 
. duce nothing but surprise and disgust. 
heard and read that William Penn was a portly figure, 
_ with rather a commanding and dignified appearance ; but 
the figure here sculptured was a dwarf, and his appear- 
‘ance more ludicrous than any thing else. Nor could any 
descendant of the Pilgrims look on the female figure in 

t another compartment of the same room, and be told it was 
| hieant to represent one of those who landed at Plymouth, 
and not feel an emotion of indignation.« He wished to 

How if these pieces of sculpture were to be left in their 
presentstate, or were to be removed ? 

» Mr. EVERETT agreed in the opinion expressed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania as to these pieces of carv- 
ighe was as much mortified as that gentleman at their 
“appearance, and would be as glad to get rid of them— 
but, poor as they would be, be thought that, if finished, | 
ey would not present so great a blemish as if left in their | 
present situation. He made some farther explanations ; | 
en 
Mr. WHITTLESEY moved to strike out $160,000 | 
d insert $38,586 78, which sum he saw reported: as 
“sulficient to complete the Capitol upon the present plan. 
éthought the Western front needed no concealment, 
was deci:ledly the handsomest front presented by this 
building. He thought no serious danger could arise from 
keeping fuel in the vaults of the building. 

Mr. MALLARY expressed an opinion as to the West- 
etn font, directly the reverse of that given by Mr. Warr- 
tirsir, and defended the necessity and propricty of ap- 
'própriations to beautify the publ buildings. 

“Mr, COOK adverted to the late fire in the Library, as 
shewing the danger to which asingle candle mi ght expose 
thie building. 

(Me WHITTLESEY asked 
Library 
‘Ront? 

Mr, MERCER insisted on the value of the proposed 
improvement, as going to give additional strength to | 


if the danger of the 
could be obviated by finishing the Western 


part of the Capitol, which, from its situation, was found 
to require it. The position of so large a building on the 
very brow of a hill, produced an unequal pressure on its 
foundations, and had a tendency to cause the building to 
Split asunder ; some indications of which might already 
_ be perceived over some of the windows. It was a thet 
that the Key-stonein one of the arches had dropped as 
Much as a quarter of an inch. An-arch, springing from 
& terrace wall, which wall was supported by an embank- 
Ment, must-aid very much in strengthening that side of the 
ililding. 
_y Aft, STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, said he regretted 
» that, at the end of the session, the House should have got 
Mto a grave debate about a wood house. He agreed 
With the gentleman from Ohio, that the present building 
. Ought-to be finished, but that nonew erection should be 
 oMmenced. He then went into a calculation, from the 
moiittee’s report, to shew that this wood-house was to 
st $192,009.. If it was dangérous to have a large quan- 
y of wood in the ‘cellars, there might be a repository in 
2 he neighborhood—there was'xoom enough out of deors.! 
Vou. H—Y68 


ounds and gates around it, and the whole plancould | Nor could theré be an 


He had always | 


y great want of committee rooms : 
for he perceived that some of the rooms were appropriated 
for eating and drinking. ae 

Mr. EVERETT complained of the: unfairness of this 
representation. The application of the area to the keep- 
ing of wood, was only incidental. The sum of $192,000 
was not to build a wood-house, but to complete the Capi- 
tol; to put up gates; to build the steps up the slope, and 
finish the grounds round about it; nor was there any prò- 
posal to build new committee rooms. - , n 

Mr. BARTLETT further explained the necessity of 
the proposed wall andarea ; referred to the danger from 
sucha mass of wood beneath the Capitol : and ludicrously 
described a tour of examination which he had made 
through the vaults. l 

Mr. STEVENSON replied to Mr. Evrnrrr, disclaim- 
ing all intention of turning the subject into ridicule, or 
treating the committee with disrespect. 

Some further explanations were then made by Mr. 
EVERETT —when $ 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. 
WHITTLESEY, and decided in the negative ;"ayés 57, 
noes 69. : me, 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Maryland, moved an amendment, 
as an additional section, by which it was required, that all 
the furniture for the President’s House <‘ should, as far as 
practicable, be of American or domestic manufacture.” 

lt was curried. 

Mr: EVERETT then moved a small appropriation to 
enable the widow ef one of the artists from Italy, whom 
Mr. Jefferson had engaged with, to return to that coun» 


iry, in compliance with Mr. J’s contract to bear the ex. 


penses of her husband’s coming to this country, and his 
return. H was agreed to. 

‘The committee then rose, and reported the bill to the 
House as amended. 

Mr. FORSYTH now opposed the amendment of Mr. 
BEECHER (to strike out $25,000, and jusert $5,000)-— 
and, after some conversation, it was negatived. 

‘The other amendments were then agreed to by the 
House, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY renewed his motion to strike out: 


$100,009, and insert $38,586 78; but it. was negatived, - 


ayes G1, noes 72. 

Mr. CARSON, in like manner, renewed.a motion to 
strike out $23,000, and asked the yeas andnays: but the 
House refused to order them, 20 to 103 ; and the motion 
to strike out was negatived. 

The bil was then ordered to its third reading. 

Mr. FLOYD moved a reconsideration of the yote by 
which the House indefinitely postponed the Judiciary bill, 
but it was negatived—ayes 52, noes 81. 

The House adjourned. 


Tuunspay, May 18, 1826. 


NAVY YARD AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr. MARKLEY, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
reported the following joint resolution : 

“ Resolved, €e. That the Secretary of the Navy cause 
an application to be made to the proper authorities of the 
State of Pennsylvania, for a cession to the United States 
of jurisdiction over such lands as are owned by. them at 
the Navy Yard, near Philadelphia; and that th. Secretary 
postpone, until after the first day of January next, the ex- 
penditure, at that place, of so much of the appropriations 
of this year, for local improvements, for the naval and 
marine service, as may not be required for the immediate 
preservation and. protection of the property of the Unit- 
ed States.” ae 

The resolution was twice read; and, after ineffectuat 
motions to commit and amend, was ordered to He on the 
table; ae 


ms 
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_ AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


of the great and good man is not alone a land mark where 


Mr. McDUFFIE, from the select committee of twenty- | private affection may pour forth even “the luxury of its 


four, appointed on the amendments of the Constitution, 
made the following report : ah 

“ The committee to whom was referred the several re- 
solutions'of the House of Representatives, declaring the 
expediency of, so amending the Constitution as to prevent 
the election of President and Vice President from devolv- 
ing upon. Congress, report, that they have had the said 
resolutions ander consideration, but have not been able to 
‘agree upon any specific plan for carrying into effect the 
leading resolution, under which they have been appoint- 
ed ; and they, therefore, ask to be discharged from! the 
further consideration of the subject.” 


THE LATE COMMODORE PERRY. 


Mr. PETER offered the following: 

`` Resolved, Vhat the Secretary of the Navy be instructed 
to cause the remains of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry 
to be removed from the Island of Trinidad, in a public 
vessel of the United States, and to have the same convey- 
ed to Newport, in the State of Rhode Island. 

The question of consideration being demanded, it was 
decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. PETER, in submitting the resolution, observed 
that, as a gentleman from South Carolina, before him, 
had received a letter from the widow of Commodore 
Perry, written subsequently to the report of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, in which that lady had expressed 
the most anxious desire for the removal of the remains of 
her husband to the soil of that country whose fame he had 
so highly honored and enriched, he hoped that the reso- 
lution would now pass without opposition. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, I rise, sir, for the purpose of 
confirming what my friend from Maryland has stated to 
‘the House. It is true that Ihave received a letter from 
the widow of our lamented Perry, and I wish it were in 
my power, without violating the sacredness and seclusion 
of those griefs I am bound to respect, to read this letter 
to those who now hear me: for it would not only shew 
the keen solicitude with which she cherishes the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of the resolution, but of what 
sort of eloquence that is which springs from the sorrows 
‘of a widowed heart. 

I hope that the House will indulge me with one word 
more. The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom the 
resolution was referred which the gentleman from Mary- 
land’ offered some weeks since, appear not to have com- 
prehended the object which we had in view. My friend 
and myself knew, perfectly well, that, as neither legisla- 
tion or appropriation was required, it was fully within the 
competency of the Secretary of the Navy to lave ordered 
some one of the vessels attached to the West India squad- 
ron to touch at Trinidad, and there to receive the remains 
of our countryman, that have so long slumbered under the 
protecting chivalry and veneration of those who were 
once that very enemy whom, for us, he conquered. But, 
We confess, we had a higher aim. It was, that this re- 
moval should not be done in secrecy, as a mere offering 
to private affection, but as a token of public gratitude 
and esteem; that we might obtain a distinct and feeling 
expression of the sentiments of this House ; that we might 
here say to the Secretary of the Navy, go on, and dis- 
charge the duties of this pious office : for the little bark, 

- however humble it may be, which sails in quest of re- 
mains as dear to his country as those of Patroclus to the 
soi of Peleus, carries, with the cypress around its banner, 

€ sortows and the sympathy of a whole People. 

_ A knew, sir, that a cold philosophy tells us, it matters 
not where the poor dust, of which this body is composed, 
moulders into a clod of the valley ; but the instincts and 

. affections. ofthe human heart instruct‘us in a more amia- 
hle and gratifying lesson: The spot which holds the ashes 


wo,” by cherishing such memorials “for secret looks 
and solitary enjoyment,” but it is as it were a living school, 
where patriotism may learn something of its duties, and 
virtue some of its rewards. Itis not, therefore, for the 
sole purpose that his widow may be permitted to weep 
over the urn of her departed husband—that the parent 
who gave him birth, stricken with grief and age, may 
bend over his tomb, and, in the bitterness of her heart, 
deplore the sad reversal of the order of nature, that had 
called her to mourn over the loss of sucha child—or, that 
even hissons may lay their heads upon the verdant sod 
that rests upon his bosom, and, at once, in the sorrows of 
their bereavement, and in the pride of his name, bless the 
Almighty Godthat he had made him such a man. No, it 
is, that the grave of Perry may become one of the shrines 
of our country, where those who start in the race of honor 
and glory may go to pay their fond and useful pilgrim- 
ages—that they may learn how noble efforts are to be 
made, how the glorious palm is to be won. 

Let us, then, give our cheering sympathy, with cordial 
unanimity, to this too long neglected purpose, and restore 
the ashes of our friend to that beautiful Island, the spot of 
his birth, where they may sleep, guarded by the valor, and 
cherished by the gratitude of its People. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

Mr. NEWTON moved to discharge the Committee of 
the Whole from the further consideration of the bill ‘to 
authorize the importation of gin and brandy in casks of a 
capacity of not less than fifteen gallons.” 

The motion prevailed—ayes 64, noes 51. i ; 

Mr. TOMLINSON moved to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out the words, * and gin,” wherever it occurs. [This 
unendment goes to exclude the article of gin from the 
provisions of the bill, restricting it to brandy alone.] 

‘The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. TOMLINSON also offered the following. proviso, 
which was also adopted, to come in at the close of the first 
section : 

And provided further, That. all brandy, imported in 
casks, of a capacity less than nincty gallons, shall be de- 
posited at the expense and risk of the importer, in such 
public or other warehouses, as shall be designated by the 
collector or surveyor for the pert where the same shail be 
landed, and shall be removed therefrom, for importation. 
only, inthe manner prescribed by the act, entitled * An 
act providing for the depesite of arms and distilled spirits, 
in public warehouses, and for other purposes.” 

Several amendments were offered by Mr. TOMLIN- 
SON, and adopted. 

When, after a few words, in opposition, from Mr. 
TRIMBLE, the bill was ordered to its third reading. 


NON-RESIDENTS’ LANDS IN ARKANSAS. 


Mr. STRONG moved to discharge the Committee of 
the Whole from the bill “ concerning lands in the Terri- 
tories of the United States, belonging to non-residenis.”” 

The motion prevailed ; aud the question being on or- 
dering the bill to its third reading — 

Mr. CONWAY said, he was sorry that the bill before 
the House had been calied up out of its order. It was not. 
expected by him, and he was, therefore, not prepared, at 
this moment, to present to the House his objections to its 
passage. ‘Those objections could not be made properiy, 
without a particular refercnce to the revenue laws of Ar- 
Kansas ; and he had not them here: they were at his. room. 
among his books. eae 

‘Under these circumstances, said Mr. €.; L can only sub- 
mit to the House, in general terms, what I liave to. say 
upon the subject. The first and greatest objection that £ 
have to the proposed law, is, thatit will derange the 
whole reventie system of Arkansas, and consume, in its 
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operations, the whole tax on non-resident lands ; or throw | members to that determination. 1t is novel and unprece- 
upon the proprietors of those lands an expense much | dented in its character. I will ask you, sir, when did 
greater than they have now to pay. By the laws of Ar- | Congress before dream of appointing a Collector of the 
` kansas, the assessment is made in January of each year, | Revenue for a Territory, to reside fifteen hundred miles 
and the Sheriffs of the counties enter into bonds to collect | from the Territorial Seat of Government ; and who, in his 
and pay over the taxes to the Treasurer, and to settle | character as an officer, is to be perfectly independent of 
with the Auditor by the first of December; and, if the | the Territory? It'must be answered, that nothing of the 
tax on lands cannot be collected without doing so, the | kind was ever proposed until it was thought of for Arkan- 
Sheriff is authorized to sell as much of the land as will} sas. What would become of your law and your Agent, if | 
pay the amount due, the sale to take place on the first | the Tertitory was to exempt the lands of non-residents 


Monday of November ; sixty days’ notice being given of 
‘the sale, by publishing a list of the lands in some news- 
paper in the Territory. Lands thus sold are redeemable 
for twelve months from the day of sale, by refunding to 


from taxes? This power it certainly possesses: or do 
you claim the right to compel the Territory to continue 
the tax, to give your Agent businessand fees? I cannot 


| think that such a claim will be set up, when it is known 


the purchaser his money, with interest, and one hundred | that you cannot, by a law of Congress, tax the People of 


per cent. per annum. 

By the organic law of Arkansas, all the military bounty 
lands are exempt from taxation for three years, from the 
date of the patent, and not one tract has ever been sold 
under four years, from the date of the patent; and yet 


a Territory without their consent: and here, on this floor, 
they are not allowed to vote. 

The General Assembly of Arkansas might, I say, with 
propriety, appoint an Agent to reside at the Seat of the 
General Government, or at any other point in the Union, 


the Territory is charged with being cruel and oppressive į to collect taxes from non-resident proprietors of lands in 
inits revenue laws. | that Territory ; but it appears to me that Congress cannot, 

The Genera] Assembly meets but once in two years:| with propricty, do so. You can, sir, exempt those lands 
its last session was in the month of October of the present | from taxes altogether if you choose to doso; and I should 
year. Pass this bill, and an extra session must be held to | greatly prefer such a law, provided you will appropriate 
change the revenue laws to suit its provisions. This will | money out of your Treasury to meet the expenses of the 
cost some five or six thousand dollars—a sum which the | Legislative Department of the Government of Arkansas. 
Territory is unable to pay. | The bounty which you gave to your soldiers for their ser- 

When the Committee on the Territories was instructed | vices in the late war, was a National one ; and any extra- 
by a resolution submitted by the honorable gentleman | ordinary indulgence which is granted to them now, should 
from Connecticut, (Mr. Tomzıysox) to inquire into this | also be National, and not at the expense of a few thou- 
subject, I submitted a resolution, which was referred, by | sand inhabitants of one of your remote Territories. Pass 
order of the House, to the same committee, to inquire into | a law making it the duty of the Commissioner of the Ge- 
the expediency of making an appropriation to defray the | neral Land Office to receive the taxes on non-resident 
expenses of the Legislative Department of Arkansas. The | lands, without expense to the Territory or to the land pro- 
report of the committee, it will be recollected, was un- | prietors, and I shall be satisfied : But, to a law so injuri- 
favorable ; and yet an appropriation is made annually of | ous to the interests of the Territory and tothe soldier, as 
more than five thousand dollars to meet similar expenses | I think this will be, I can never consent ; and I therefore 
in-Michigan and Florida. How it happens that this spirit | move to lay the bill upon the table. ~, 
of favoritism exists, i cannot tell. ‘The General Govern- | ‘The motion was negatived. 


ment has never paid one cent of the expenses of the Le- | 
gislative Department of Arkansas; the whole has been | 


After some amendments offered by Mr. STRONG, 
The bill was farther opposed by Mr. VANCE; who 


thrown upon the People of that Territory; and now it is | moved its postponement until the next session. 


proposed to add to that expense, by compelling the Ter- | 
ritory, at an unreasonable time, to change its laws. 

One provision of the bill before the House is, that the 
lands of non-residents, on which taxes have not been paid, 
shall be advertised once a week, for six months, in some 
newspaper in the Territory. This single provision will 
create an expense of about three dollars twenty-five cents 
per tract: the tax is two dollars and forty cents; and 
another part of the bill proposes to give to your Agentone 
dollar as a fee for redeeming the land after it is sold: 


these sums, added together, make six dollars sixty-five | 
if | 
this was all, it might be borne, perhaps, by the land pro- i 


cents tax on each quarter section of land, per annum. 


prictor without complaint; but your law will create other 


This motion was negatived. 


! When Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays, on or- 
H dering the bill to a third reading. 

1 ‘Yhe House refused to sustain the call, 

| Mr. SCOTT now renewed the opposition, and closed 
| his speech with a motion to postpone the bill to Monday 
next. 

Mr. CONWAY urged the postponement: but it was 
negatived, and the bill was ordered to its third reading 
i this day. 

THE PUBLIC OFFICES. 


Mr. DWIGHT moved that the House go into Commit- 
| tee of the Whole on the State of the Union. The motion 


expenses which must be paid by hun. You require the | prevailed, and the House went into committee according- 
Governor to transmit to this place a list of the lands taxed, j ly, Mr. BARTLETT in the Chair, on the bill, in addition 
and of those sold annually for taxes. Some person must | to “ An act, entitled ¢ An act to regulate and fix the com- 
be employed by the Territory to perform the labor of pre- | pensation of the Clerks in the different Offices,” passed 
paring those lists, and that person must be paid for his ser- | April 18, 1818. ' 
Vices. The Agent, too, who is to reside at the Seat of the Some slight amendments were proposed by Mr. 
General Government, is to receive three per cent. of the | DWIGHT, and adopted, And, after some conversation 
amount collected by him. Now, sir, put all these sums | between Messrs. DW IGHT, COOK, INGHAM, BRENT, 
together, and it shews, conclusively, that your law will, in | COCKE, POLK, ALSTON, and CAMPBELL, and the 
its operations, as [have before stated, consume the whole | adoption of various minor amendments, : 
of the tax on non-resident lands, or throw upon the pro-| Mr. COOK moved that one thousand doilars be added 
prietors of those landsa great additional expense, which F | to the salary of the Postmaster General. p y 
should consider unjustand cruel on your part. | In support of this amendment, Mr. COOK went into a 
These objections alone ought, I think, Mr. Speaker, to | detailed statement of the labors performed in the Post- 
induce the House to reject the bill; but there are others | master’s Department, and the reforms produced by exer- 
‘which should be conclusive in bringing the minds of the į tions of the present incumbent. 
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Mr. COCKE moved to amend the bill, by increasing the 
salary to six thousand. dollars;-and supported the argu- 
ment, that the duties of this Department were at least 
equal in labor with those of the other Departments of the 
Government, and the compensation for its labors ought 
to bë of equivalent amount. 

The motion was advocated by Messrs. BRENT. and 
McDUFEIE, ‘and o6pposed by Mr. COOK (who stated 
that the incumbent would, he believed, be satisfied with 
five thousand dollars.) The increase to six thousand dol- 
lars was then, farther supported by Mr. COCKE, and 
adopted. ` 
Some farther amendments were proposed, but they did 
net suceced ; and the committee then rose and reported 
the bill to the House. 

“The amendments were then severally adopted by the 
House, until that for increasing the salary of the Postmas- 
ter General came up. This was opposed by Mr. FOR- 
SYTH. He urged, in substance, that the General Post 
Office wag not a Department of the Government, buta 
branch only of the Department of State. The fidelity 
with whica the present incumbent discharged his duties 

-was no reason for raising the salary of the office itself, and 
it was proper that a difference should exist between the 
compciisutions of {leads of Departments and of the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Virginia, moved to strike out two, 
and insert one: soas to make the salary five thousand dol- 
lars, instead of six thousand dollars—and demanded the 
yeas and hays, but the House refused to order them. The 
question was then taken on the motion of Ar. TAYLOR, 

„to fix the salary at five thousand dollars, and carried— 
ayes 69, noes 45. 
Mr. POLK opposed the bill at large, on the ground 
that the House had no information which justified its pro- 
visions. | : 

Mr. DWIGHT replied, and the bill was then ordered 
to its third reading this day. 


REPAIR OF THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


The amendments reported by the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill “ providing forthe preservation and re- 
pair of the Cumberland Road,” were taken up in order; 
and. some progress having been made in them— 

Mr HOFEMAN, representing the bill as going to an 
act of robbery and usurpation, moved to lay the bill and 
amendments on. the table. 

On this motion, Mr. EDWARDS, of North Carolina, 
demansled the yeas and nays, which were ordered ; and 
the motion was negatived—ycus 48, nays 97. 

The cther amendments were then agreed to, and the 
questicn being on ordering the bill to a third reading, 
Mr. WILLIAMS called for the yeas and nays. 

An inquiry of Mr. CAMBRELENG, whether any pro- 

_ Visian was made to obtain the consent of the States 
throug’ which the road passes, before tall-gates were 
ereciéd, was answered by Mr. STEWART and Mr, 
MALLARY. 

Motions were made to amend the bill, which gave rise 
to considerable debate—when the previous question was 
called for, und the call sustained by the House. 

And the question being, “ Shalithe main question now 
be put?” Mr. BASSETT demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and were—yeas 76, nays 70. 

‘The. main question was then put, Shall the bill be en- 
grossed and ordered to a third reading? and decided by 
-yceas and nays, as follows: 

XEAS-—Messrs. Addams, of Pa., Allen, of Ten., Al- 
ston,” Anderson, Armstrong, Barney, Baylies, Beecher, 

' Blair, Boon, Brent, Buckner, Campbell, Carter, Clark, 

-1 Cocke, “Cook, Crowninshield, Davis, Dorsey, Drayton, 

Dwight, Edwards, of Pa. Everett, Findlay, of Pa., Find- 

jay, of Objo, “Garnsey, Garrison, Gurley, Harris, Has: 
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brouck, Hemphill, Henry, Hobart, Humphrey, Ingersoll, g 
Tsacks,. Johnson, of N. Y., Francis Johnson, Kremer,” 
Lawrence, Lecompte, Letcher, Little, Livingston, Mal- 
tarv, Marable, Markley, Martindale, Martin, Marvin, of 
N. Y., Mattocks, McLean, of Obio, Mercer, Merwin, of 
Conn., Metcalfe, James S. Mitchell, Mitchell, of Md., 
Moore, of Ken., Newton, Orr, Pearce, Peter, Plumer, 
Powell, Reed, Sands, Scott, Sloane, Sprague, Stevenson, 
of Pa, Stewart, Strong, Swan, Test, Thomson, of Pa., 
Thompson, of Ohio, Trimble, Van Horne, Vance, Var- 
num, Vinton, Wales, Webster, Weems, Whittemore, 
Whittlesey, Wickliffe, James Wilson, Wolf, Wright, 
Young-—92, 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, of Va., Alexander, of Ten, 
Allen, of Mass., Angel, Archer, Ashley, Bailey, Badger, 
Baliwin, Bartlett, Barbour, of Va., Bassett, Bradley, 
Brown, Bryan, Burges, Cambreleng, Cary, Claiborne, 
Conner, Davenport, Deitz, Eastman, Edwards, of N. C., 
Floyd, Forsyth, Fosdick, Govan, Harvey, Haynes, Healey, 
Hoffman, Houston, Ingham, Kellogg, Kidder, Latbrop, 
Lincoln, Long, Mangum, McCoy, McNeil, Mitchell, of 
-Ten., O?3rien, Owen, Polk, Ross, Saunders, Stevenson, 
of Va., Taliaferro, Tattnall, Taylor, of Va., Thompson, of 
| Ga, Trezvant, Tucker, of S. C., Verplanck, Williams, 
| Wilson, of S. C., Wood, of N. Y., Worthington, Wurts 
—62. 


So the bill was ordered to a third reading this day, 


Frrnay, Mar 19, 1826, 
INDIAN TREATIES. 


The following resolution, offered yesterday, by Mr- 
SLOANE, was taken up : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
reqested to communicate to this House any information 
that may be in possession of the Executive Government, 
respecting any treaty, or supplement to a treaty, or any 
special agreement, entered into by any Agent or Commis- 
sioner of the United States, with any tribe or tribes of In- 
dians, by which any grant of land was made, or proposed. 
to be made, by any such Agent or Commissioner, employ- 
ed to negotiate a treaty, for his own private use and emo- 

| lument; the nature and extent of such grant, also the 
purport of the instructions to such Agent or Commission- 

! er employed to negotiate a treaty, and his communications 

ito the Executive, on the subject of such grant; and 
whether such Agent or Commissioner agreed to accept 

; such grant, so proposed or made, and whether any such 
grant has, at any time, been submitted by such Agent or 
Commissioner, for the ratification of the Government : 
and, if so, whether the sume has been ratified.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL expressed a wish that his colleague 
would state some of the reasons which had induced him 
to offer the resolution, and which ought to prevail on the 
House to adopt it. As a general reference had been made, 
but no individual specified, he thought it was due to those 
employed as Commissioners, that the mover should be 
more explicit. 

Mr. SLOANE did not wish to be drawn into discussion 
on this subject. He had offered the resolution in conse~ 
quence of information he had receiv Of the truth of 
that information, he expressed no cpinion; but desired. 
that the subject might be inquired into. He declined 
designating any individual by name. : 

Mr. HAMILTON said he supposed it was not difficult 
to perceive the direction of the rifle, though the object 
aimed at was itself invisible ; and he expressed, for one, 
a cordial hope that the resolution would-be adopted. 
Mr. POLK wished to know of the mover of the resolu- 
tion what object he had ini view, in making the call which 
was contemplated by the resolution... He wislied the gen- 
teman, if he possessed any informstion, to. communicate 
it to the House. He wished bim. to specify in what in- 


ed 
ca. 
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tance any malconduct, such as that intimated in the reso- 
Jution, on the part of any Commissioner of the United 
States; had occurred, in’ the negotiation of any Indian 
ieaty. «If the member from Ohio possessed any informa- 
Hon of malcondact, which had induced him to offer the 
zesolution, it was.due to the House that that information, 
whatever it might be, should be communicated. It was 
due, too, to all those gentlemen, who had, at different 
times, heen engaged in negotiating Indian treaties. A ge- 
neral insinuation must necessarily be made against all, 
from.the single circumstance that it has been deemed ne- 
cessary, by the member, to. institute an inquiry. He 
should vote for the resolution, but wished the member 
from Ohio to communicate to the House such information 
as he possessed. ; 
~ Mr. SLOANE replied ; but declined giving the inform- 
ation, or making any specification. f 
< Mr POLK said, he was at.a loss to know the moving 
cause which had induced the gentleman from Ohio to offer 
the resoiution. He had. supposed that the gentleman bad 
_. some. distinct object in view, and it had been his purpose, 
iA when up before, to be informed what that object was. 
-{° The: gentleman had, however, declined giving to the 
s House the information which had been desired. He had 
v again risen to invite the gentleman to come out, if he 
) Sealy possessed, or supposed he possessed, any informa- | 
tion, and communicate it to the House. He rose to insist | 
onthe gentleman -to specify the treaty, and the individual | 
or individuals who made it, on the part of the United | 
States, in which any malconduct, such as that intimated in ! 
the resolution, had occurred. He hoped, if he possessed 
ny such information, he would no longer pertinaciously 
withhold it. It was, certainly, strange, that a resolution 
ofthis importance should have been submitted at this late 
“period of the session. The gentleman, certainly, knew, |, 
hat no new act of legislation, predicated upon the in- 
formation, in answer to the resolution, be it what it may, 
"take place during the present. session of Congress. 
What, then, was his object in submitting the resolution 
tthis late period? Does the gentleman really seek in- 
formation, or has he some other object, which he does 
tot wish to avow? The gentleman declines telling us. 
Bat, as the resolution had been submitted, he should cer- 
“fainly.vote for its adoption, and was anxious that it should 
beadopted. And, with the view of obtaining all the in- 
| formation, and not a partial statement of any information 
| Whichthe gentleman, by offering the resolution, seems to 
Suppose may be in possession of the Executive, he moved 
ta amend the resolution, by striking out the words « any 
information” in the possession of the Executive, &c. and 
to insert, in lieu thereof, the words, 
in the possession of the E 


Mr. SLOANE still declined ma 
or giving the information desired. 
-. Mr. CAMBRELENG, after a few remarks as to the ef- 

fect.of the resolution, moved that it be laid upon the ta- 
- ble, but afterwards consented to withdraw his motion, at 
| the request of 
Mr. POLK, who farther insisted on the consideration of 
» the resolution, since it had been brought forward. 

Mr: BARTLETT moved. to refer it to the Committee 
, oIndian Affairs. ~ . i 

The motion was negatived. 

Mn. SLOANE now accepted the am 
» POLK; asa modification. eae 8 > 

Mr. FORSYTH. explained-the remarks he had lately 
made on the. subject.of the mode. of conducting Indian 
Treaties, and exculpated the Commissioners from blame. 
<Mr WOOD, of New York; now- moved to lay the reso- 
tionon the table; , Suse fie <: 


king any specification, 


endment of Mr. 
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“all the information” | way of the -passage of the bill, but should hold himself 
xecutive, &c. And, at the same prepared to 
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The motion prevailed, and the resolution was laid on 


the table accordingly. 
ACCOUNTS OF MR. MONROE, 


The amendment of the Senate to the bill * for thé re- 
lief of James Monroe,” being taken up, and the question 
being on concurring with the amendment of the Senate, 
which goes to increase the amount of appropriation from 
$15,533 to $29,513, Mr. WHITTLESEY demanded the 
yeas and nays, which were ordered by the House, and 
were—Yeas 64, Nays 66. i 

So the amendment of the Senate was disagreed to. 


RULES. OF THE FEDERAL COURTS. ` 


The amendments of the Committee on the Judicidry te 
the bill “regulating process in the Courts of the United 
States,” were agreed to. ; 

Mr. FRANCIS JOHNSON said, -that the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to whom had been referred the subject 
of the rules of the Federal Court, in Kentucky, had made 
a report, together with a bill; neither of which met his 
views. The Senate had sent us a bill’ on the same -sub- 
ject; and the Committee had recommended the bill they ` 
had reported as a substitute for the Senate’s bill. Xt had 
been adopted ; and the one now before us is precisely the 
bill reported by the Committee of this House. . He said, 
he had intended. to offer an amendment to that bill when ° 
it came up, to conform its provisions to his views; that he 
did not believe the Federal Court possessed the powersthey 
had exercised in adopting those rules, and he could not 
sanction the authority they had assumed. He thought the: 
principle a dangerous one, and that it ought to be promptly 
checked. He had been, he said, and still was, anxious to. 
bring the subject fully before the House ; that he believ- 
ed it to be a subject of great importance, and called for the ~ 
consideration of Congress; and he could not, even now, 
suffer the bill to pass without an effort to amend it, but 
for two considerations; one was, he did not believe the 
House would—indeed it was obvious it would not—at this, 
late hour of the session, enter upon a subject of so much 
importance, which would produce, perhaps, a good deal 
of debate ; and ancther was, that the provisions of the 
bill were entirely silent upon the subject of these rules, 

and could not, therefore, affect. the question hereafter; 
and contained, as it regarded the execution laws of the 
State he had the honor in part to represent, a very goad 
regulation, and nothing objectionable. He was not dis- 
posed to refuse what was offered, at this late period of the 
session, because he could not get all that was desirable. 

He should not, therefore, throw any obstacles in the 


press the subject of those rules at the next 


time'that he moved the amendment, he hoped the gen- | session. . 
-tleman, if he possessed any information, would favor the | The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
House with it. reading. se 


The bul having been read a third time, its title was 
amended so as to read, “A bill concerning process and 
execution in the States of Kentucky, Ohio, and Louisi- 
ana.” 

The House adjourned. 


Sarunpar, Max 20, 1826 
IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN, 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. LITTLE, w 
taken up; 

**Hesoived, That the President of the United States 
requested to cause to be laid before this House any inti 
mation.in his possession, touching the impressment of 
seamen, from on board American vessels on the high seas, 
or elsewhere, by the commanders of British or other fo. 
reign. vessels or ships of wat, since the 18th of February, 
1845.” : 2 


is 


be 
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‘Mr. FORSYTH moved to amend the resolution, by in- 
‘serting the following words: 

“Together with any correspondence on the subject, 
with any foreign Government.” 

: Mr. EVERETT. rose, to make a single suggestion to 
‘the gentleman from Georgia. Mr. E. had not the’slight- 
sest objection to the object which that gentleman had in 
wiew. “Whenever a proper time for. such a disclosure 
should arrive, he wished the whole proceedings of the 
Government, on this subject, to come before the House. 
But although the resolution of the gentleman from Mary- 
land was couched in general terms, the House doubtless 
wnderstocd it to refer to recent events, of which intelli- 
gence had been scarce two weeks inthe country. Short 
‘as the time was, Mr. E. had no doubt, although he had no 
particular information on the point, that the subject had 
received due attention from the Executive Government. 
But as it was not possible that, after the lapse of so short 
a period, an answer could have been received, from any 
foreign Government, to any remonstrance made by our 
own, Mr. E. submitted tothe gentleman from Georgia whe- 
ther it might not be premature to press his amendment. 

Mr. CONDICT suggested, that, as the information call- 
ed for by the resolution could not, at any rate, be submit- 
‘ted to Congress before its next session, the objection urg- 
ed by the gentleman from Massachusetts did not apply, 
as abundance of time would elapse, in the mean while, 
for the answers to be received from foreign Governments, 
and the information could then be communicated. Mr. C. 
expressed his satisfaction that such a resolution had been 
offered. He thought such a practice as that it alluded to, 
could not too soon be inquired into : it ought to be check- 
ed in the bud. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that, if the form of the resolution 
had been specific, applying only to a single Government, 
thie objection of the gentleman from Massachusetts might 
have weight ; but the resolution is general in its form, and 
embraces any and every other Government that may have 

- beenconcerned in like practices. And if, ashe had good 
reason to believe, a similar occurrence had happened, un- 
der the alleged orders of any other Power, the correspon- 
dence may have alrcady taken place. He alluded to the 
Colombian Government. 

Mr. LITTLE said he had two objects in view in offer- 
ing this resolution : first, to establish the fact—for we have 
it only as newspaper infermation—and because I believe 
it true that unpressments have been made ; and, secondly, į 
to evince to the world that this Government does not look 
on such acts with indifference. The resolution is genc- | 
ral. On this subject the American People view all Go- i 
vernments and Nations alike. It was my lot, about four- | 
teen years ago, in this Hall, to introduce a similar resolu- 
tion of inquiry. Impressments had then constituted a 
principal item among the other causes which led to the 
war in which we were last engaged. I will only add, Ido 
not see how it is possible that we can submit to the prac- 
tice, either as an independent nation, or as living under an 
efficient Government. To allow the practice, would de- 
feat its primary end, which I consider to be for the mutual 
protection of our personal liberty, and protection in the 
pursuit of happiness. No, Sir, the People of this coun- | 
try will not submit to the incarceration of their fellow-citi- | 

- zens in foreign ships of war, perhaps to fight against their | 
country and friends ; so let not the world mistake their | 
character. Fam sure I do not-—this House will not. On 
this point there can be no question of doubt. I accept į 
the modification offered, if Tam permitted to do so. 

Mr. EVERETT said, he concurred, most heartily, with 
the gentleman from Maryland. He was very glad that the 
subject was thus promptly presented to the notice of the 
House. Neither was he opposed tothe object of the gentle- 
man from Georgia. Mr. E. did not, indeed, deem it expedi- 
entto force, at this time, the communication of. any proceed- 


ings on the part of this Government, relative to the late 
occurrence, on the coast of Africa ; although he was per- 
suaded. they were every thing the honor of the country 
prompted. But as to any cases of Colombian impress- 
ment, of which he owned he was uninformed, he was per- 
fectly willing to ask for the communication of any docu- 
ment in the possession of the Government. In order, 
therefore, to reconcile the attainment of the object of the 
gentleman from Georgia with an orderly course, in rela- 
tion to recent events, Mr. E. would suggest to the gentle- 
man to insert the usual proviso : ‘As far as the communi- 
tion of the same is consistent with the public service.” 

Mr. FORSYTH accepted the modification. 

In-this form the resolution was agreed to. 


THE NEW CREEK TREATY. 


Mr. DWIGHT, from the Committee of Conference, on 
the part of the House, on the disagreeing vote of the two 
Houses, on the bill ‘making appropriation for carrying 
into effect the treaty concluded between the United States 
and the Creek nation of Indians,” made a report ; which 
was ordered to lie upon the table. 

The following modification to the amendment of the 
Senate, reported by the Committee of Conference, to the 
bill making appropriation for carrying into effect the 
treaty concluded between the United States and the Creek 
nation of Indians, was subsequently taken up. - 

*« Both of which sums shall be paid to the Chiefs of the 
Creek nation, to be divided among the Chiefs and War- 
riors of the said nation ; and that the same be done under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, in a full council of 
the nation, convened upon notice for that purpose.” 

Mr. FORSYTH said: A stupendous fraud, it seems, 
was intended by the Delegation who had formed, with the 
Secretary of War, the new contract. The Chiefs com- 
posing the Creek diplomatic train, assisted by their Che- 
rokee Secretaries of Legation, had combined to put into 
their own pockets, and those of a few select friends, 
somewhere about three-fourths of the first payment to be 
made for the second cession of the lands lying in Geor- 
gia. The facts connected with this transaction, although 
concealed from the Senate when the second contract was 
before them for ratification, and from the House when 
the appropriation bill to carry it into effect was under 
consideration, were perfectly understood at the War De- 
partment by the Secretary, and by his Clerk, who is call- 
ed the Head of the Indian Bureau. The Senate having, 
by some strange fortune, discovered the intended fraud, 
after the ratification of the contract, and before they act- 
ed on the appropriation bill, wished, by an amendment 
to the bill, to prevent the success of the profitable scheme 
of villany. The House, entirely ignorant of the facts, 
and not suspecting the motive of the amendment, had re- 
jected it, insisted upon their disagreement to it, anda 
Committee of the two Houses, as usual, had conferred on 
the subject. Now, that the facts are ascertained by the 
separate reports of the Committees, there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion on the great point of defeating the in- 
tended treachery of the Delegation and Secretaries to 
the Creek tribe. The only matter which can bear dis- 
cussion, is, how shall the treachery be punished ?—how 
shall the Creek tribe be protected from the abominable 
designs of their worthless and unprincipled agents? Will 
the amendment proposed by the Committee reach their 


| object? ‘The plan is, to pay the money to the Chiefs, to 


be divided among the Chiefs and Warriors, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, in a full Council of 
the Nation, convened for the purpose. Suppose the 
Council in solemn session, the money before them, and 
the division about to be made, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War—may not the Chiefs and their Secre- 
taries claim the money, as promised to them under the 


treaty, and how will the Secretary or his Agent resist . 


the elim? -To show how the claim would stand, Mr. F. 
galled the attention of the House to the statement from 
the Indian Bureau.” Mr. F. regretted that the god-father 
isnew Office had given ita Parisian name. It would 
en, if gentlemen would take the trouble to run their 
eyes over the ‘statement, that Messrs. Ridge and Vann, 
metimes called Clerks, at others, Secretaries, to the 
(reek Delegation, two Cherokees, paid by the United 
States to take care of the interests.of the Creeks against 
he United States—-(Mr. . F. could not help thinking that 
; üld have been quite as decent, and somewhat more 
F economical, to have detailed a Clerk or two from the 
-War Department, to perform that service)—made known 
¢ intention of the Chiefs to require reservations of land 
for then. This was “rejected promptly,” but “ they 
were told by the Secretary, that, although no locations 
“would be allowed, a fair equivalent, in money, might 
i beadded.” Money, however, they replied, “ was no 
bject.” As land could not be had, they finally agreed 
“49 take money, ten thousand dollars each. ‘* They were, 
‘héwever, put right, by an assurance that no such sum 

vas intended, nor could be thought of ; and that five 


lowed.” They assented—the House will perceive that 
only difficulty was the amount of the bribe. The Se- 
“cretary.was willing to go as high as five thousand dollars, 

bat could not ‘stretch to ten thousand dollars. Notwith- 
tanding the assent of the Cherokees, and the declaration 
of the. Secretary, that five thousand dollars each was the 
ent that they could be allowed, Ridge and Vann, af- 


Senate, or submitted to that body, brought a paper, 
e precious list of the price of each traitor, for the in- 
ction and. information of the Head of the Bureau and 
Head.of the Department ; and. what answer did they 
e from both? “The Head of the Bureau said it was 
their own affair. The Secretary said he presumed it was 
teir own affair. And, however. proper a more general 
qualization of it through the Nation might be, he sup- 
ed it must rest with them. Had these two head ad- 
visers.forgotten the assent of the Creeks to receive five 
housand dollars each, and their own assertions that no 
ore could be allowed? But I ask this House, if the en- 
“gagement for the five thousand dollars, and the list of the 
_flms.to be distributed, may not be claimed as part of this 
new contract? If these persons have not a right to claim, 
inthe face of the tribe, these sums, as promised to them 
by their Great Father? Ay, Sir; and, if they are pow- 
-tiful enough in the tribe, they will enforce their claim. 
| Under what pretext will your Secretary of War direct a 
o different disposition or division of the money, after his 
ofle repeated declaration, “it is their own affair ’—the 
| abair of the Delegation? Ycs, Sir, so happily has this 
business been managed at the Seat of Government, under 
the Executive eye, that this division which the negotiat- 
“ota proposed to make of the spoil, may be termed a part 
of the consideration of the contract. it must be confess- 
pod that these exquisite ambassadors were quite liberal to} 
themselves, their secretanes, and particular friends : one 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand seven hundred dollars, 
tobe divided among some twenty persons, is pretty well ! 
_ What name shall we give to this division of money among 
them? -To call it a-bribe, would shock the delicacy of 
the. War Department, and possibly. oifend those gentle- 
Spirited. politicians, who resemble Cowper’s preachers, 
Swho could not mention hellto ears polite.” Let us 
row a term from. foreign language, and call it a. dou-] 
feu, oran empeno. Call it what you will, every honest | 


the depravity. of the savages, and indignation at the-crimn- 


at made no. effort beyond advice, 


Pop 
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housand dollars each, was the extent that could be al-! 


‘terthe treaty was signed, and before it was acted on by | 


ger, not the turpitude of the scheme, to prevent this de- 
testable conspiracy against a dependent and distant tribe. 
Why did he not drive the reptiles from his presence — 
send them back to the Nation ; expose their villany ; and 
appeal to the tribe itself for the fulflment of such‘an ar- 
rangement of the old contract, as would have been. just 
to them, satisfactory to Georgia and Alabama, and honor: 
able to the. United States? Who can doubt that this 
manly and direct course would have secured the respect 
and gratitude of the tribe, and:a ready acquiescence in 
the wishes of the Government? But no, Sir; such an 
idea does not appear to have passed through the brains 
of the War Department. It would have. deprived the 
Administration of the glory of settling the unfortunate 
controversy, by an ‘arduous and anxious negotiation,” 
It would have vindicated the character of the murdered 
Mcintosh, and of the calumniated Commissioners of the 
United States, 
the treacherous delegates, and the pet Cherokees, their 
guardians and secretaries. None of which. were within 
the scope of the policy of the Executive. ` The transcen- 
dant criminality of this design cannot be well understood, 
without recalling to recoliection the dark and bloody 


scenes of the year past. The Chief McIntosh, distinguish.’ 


ed at all times by his courage and devotion to thé Whites, 
deriving his name of the White Warrior, from his mixed pa- 
rentage, had formed, with his party, the treaty of the In- 
dian Springs. He was denounced for it. His midnight 
sleep was broken by the crackling flames of his dwelling 
burning over his head, Escaping trom the flames, he 
was shot down by a party acting under the orders of the 
persons who accused him of betraying, for his own sel- 
fish purposes, the interests of the tribe. Those who con- 
demned that Chief, the incendiaries and the murderers, 
are the negotiators of this new contract; the one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine thousand. dollars, is to be. the fruit. of 
their victory over the assassinated Chie? . What evidence 
of fraud, and selfishness, and treachery, has red or.white 
malice been able to exhibit against the dead Watrior? 
A reservation of land for him, in the contract of 1821, 
was sold by him to the United States, for twenty-five thous 
sand dollars; a price he could have obtained from indi- 
viduals, if his title had been deemed secure. ‘This sale 
of property given to him by the tribe, was the foundation 
of the calumnies that have heen heaped upon. his memo~ 
ry, and the cause which, in the eyes of our Administras 
tion newspaper editors, scribblers, and reviewers, justifi. 
ed his execution. Now, Sir, the executioncrs are to be 
rewarded by pillaging the public Treasury. I look with 
some curiosity for che indignant denunciations of this ac» 
cidentally discovered treachery. Perhaps it will be dis. 
covered that ail this new business of the Creeks is “ their 

own affair,” with which the white editors and reviewers 
have nothing to do. Fortunatcly, Mr. F. said, Congress 
had something to do with this affuir. We ewe a justice 
to the tribe. This amendment, he teared, would not da 

justice. The power of Congress should be exerted, nat 

only to keep the money out of the hands of these wretch- 

es, but to secure a faithful and equal distribution of it 

among the whole Creek nation. The whole tribe hold 

the land; their title by occupancy resides in all; all are 

rightfully claimants to equal portions ofthe price of their 

removal from it. 
dian annuities are distributed, or the moneys paid: to the 
tribes, disposed of. . They are divided according to tie 
discretion of the Indian Government, completely aristo- 
cratical—all the powers vested ina few Chies. Mr. F. 
had it fomauthority fe could net doubt, that the Creek 


ad must-be struck with the desperate. infamy of the | annuities had, for years past, been divided in very une- 
Wansaction. . It cannot be contemplated without horror at | qual proportions, not among the twenty thousand souls 
| pravi -of which the tribe was believed to be composed, but: 
Imbecility of the Adiinistration.. -Your Scoretary of | among about.one thousand five, hundred Chiefs and Ware. 
dwelling on the dan-| vers. : 


Ts Our Committee express great unwillingne: 


It would have ensured the punishment of 


The country is not aware how the In- 


t 


1 
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counter to the Treaty—the Fresty—the Treaty! Are lof it. -I am no casuist, said Mr. F., in these nice ques- 
not this tribe dependent-upon us? And shall we, while |tions of delicacy, but, to me, it appears, this affectation 
we never hesitate to legislate about their commercial in- | of fairness, to cover fraud, this pretence of acting openly 
tercourse—their conduct to the Whites—be deterred by ‘and above board, when such strange things are closely. 
this cry of “ Tréaty,” from protecting them from the vi- [kept in the dark, are quite as worthy of peremptory re- 
olence, the injustice, or the frauds, of their petty tyrants? j fusa as the use of secret gratuities, ay, and ‘quite as. of- 
But it is only for the new treaty such solemn regards are | fensive to the moral sense of the People. Well, howe- 
felt.. That formed here, is a sacred affair—that formed | ver, might the Secretary reject the use of them prompt- 
at the Indian Springs, had no such hallowed character. | ly; as, by the arrangement of the list, all the negotiators 
Strange, Sir, that the President and Secretary of War, | were then already personally interested in the projected 
“with regard to the old contract, should exercise, with | bargain. Having already. admitted their right to divide 
impunity, a latitude of construction the Representatives | among them at discretion, and beer informed that their 
of the People fear to use, even to prevent fraud, under | discretion extended to one hundred and fifty-nine thou- 
the new! Strange, that the Senate, a branch of the |'sand seven hundred dollars, it would have been monstrous 
treaty-making power, should.be willing to legislate more | if he had given them, as secret gratuities, additional sums. 
boldly than we, who have no power but legislative, over | But what is truly wonderful, is, that the arrangement by 
the subject ! anes which tlie negotiators were so largely to profit, had not 
There is an expression or two in the report of our Com- | been mentioned to the Secretary’s adviser. Would the 
mittee, which deserved notice, as it was calculated, how- {statement have deprived the Secretary of the honor he 
ever without intention, to mislead the People. It is said, | hopes to derive from the prompt rejection of the advice ? 
by the Committee, that the reservations of land wished | There is a fact alleged by the Creek Indians, which, if 
by the Creek Delegation and the Cherokee Secretaries, | true, rendered it indispensable that we should legislate 
were refused by the Secretary of War, and that their ef- | on this matter so as to satisfy the whole tribe. The In- 
forts were afterwards confined to benefit themselves and | dians alleged that they had no authority to cede beyond 
friends by a distribution of the money, over which the | Chatahoochie. The original new contract cedes beyond 
Secretary had no other control than is to be found in the | that river, notwithstanding, and the additional article pro- 
third article of the treaty. From this, the public would | vides for a further extension of the lines beyond that riv- 
infer, that it was the deficiency of power in the Secretary | er. Now, Sir, if the assertion of the Indians is trae—Mr. 
which prevented him from refusing the money, as well | F. did not believe it was—but, if it was true, this new con- 
asthe lend. The Committee had not distinguished ac- | tract has been made contrary to instructions, and without 
curately, or inquired why the reservations were hot al- | authority; and our President may, nay, must, if he has 
lowed. They were not allowed, Mr. F. presumed, be-| any regard to-consistency, suspend its execution, if the 
cause Georgia denicd the authority of the General Go- j Creeks object to it. It is, therefore, important so to di- 
vernment to make them within the State, and Congress | vide the purchase money, that the tribe shall be satisfied 
chad sustained this doctrine of the State. Former reser- | with the bargain, although made contrary to their instruc- 
vations had been bought up at large prices, in conse- j tions. Underall the circumstances, Mr. Fonsxra thought 
quence of an application from the State. But for this, | the addition proposed to the bill was insuflicieat, and he 
the Secretary had the sume peower to refuse or to pro- | would offer an amendment to it. . : 
mise land to the Creek negotiators, as money. The mo-] [The SPEAKER decided that the report of the Com- | 
ney was offered and accepted as an equivalent for the | mittee of Conference could not be amended. } 
land asked for, at least the five thousand dollars a-head. Mr. Forsyra expressed his hope that the House would 
With regard to the list, the arrangenicnt proposed by j reject the report of the Committee, Before taking his 
it was a gross departure from the provisions of the con-|seat, he asked the indulgence of the House, while he 
tract, which both duty to the United States and to the | made a few comments on this list of worthies, and the pri- 
indians, required the Secretary to prevent. His power | ces to be paid to each. At the head of the list stands Mr. 
for that purpose was ample; yet, we see the Read of | Ridge, with the sum of $15,000 opposite tọ his elevated 
‘the Bureau, while refusing the request of the conspira-|name. This man is no Creek, but a Cherokee, educated 
tors to have the money counted and divided, and seal-|among the Whites, allied to them by marriage—has re- 
ed up in the Department, suggesting how it could be | ceived lessons in Christiany, morality, and sentiment— 
done without scandal—“the cashier of the Bank would, | perfectly civilized, according to the rules and customs of 
no doubt, oblige them by seeing it so counted and seal- | Cornwall. ‘This negotiation, of which he has been, ei- 
ed”—affording all possible facilities to their arrange-|theras actor or instrament, the principal manager, is an 
ments. There is something in the Secretary’s letter of | admirable proof of the benefits he has derived from his 
the 15th May, to the Committee of Conference, that | residence among a moral and religions People. Vann, 
merits a passing remark. He says: ‘For, although I | another Cherokee, half savage and half civilized, succeeds 
«e was advised, as Colonel Benton is aware, to approach | him with $15,000 bounty. A few inches below comes 
“the influential Chicts with secret gratuities, justified, | another Ridge, the Major, father to the Sccretary—a gal- 
“as it was urged, by the usages. of the Government, 1] lant old fellow, who did some service against the hostile 
s peremptorily refused to, do so; and determined that, | Creeks, during the late war, for which be deserved and 
e whatever was given as the price of the land, should | received acknowledgments—but what claims he had to 
«appear on the face of the treaty.” Now, Mr. Speak- | this Creek money, Mr. F. could not comprehend. Probably 
ex, what mighty difference can any honest miiml disco- | his name was used merely to cover ancther gratuity for the 
yer between these secret gratuities, which were peremp-j son, whose modesty would not permit him to take more 
torily refused to be uscd, and the five thousand dollars | than $15,000 in his own name. ‘These Cherokees were 
“apiece, promised by the Secretary to these savages, | together to receive $40,000 of Creek money, ‘and the Se- 
andthe payment of which, to them, was intended to be | cretary of War is of opinion it is quite consistent with the 
kept secret? Where is the stipulation for the payment | contract, which provides for the distribution of it among 
of these five thousand dollars in the Treaty? 1t was to | the Chiefs and Warviors of the Creeks. : 
be taken out of the gross sum, as was also the balance} Mr. F. said he had, on a former day; shown what infu- © 
to make up the one hundred and fifty-nine thousand se- | ence had been exerted by the Cherokees in the Creek 
ven hundred: dollars, and no one was to know, but the | nation; their insolent interference between: the United’ 
Secretary of War, the Head of the Indian Bureau, and | States and the neighboring Indians, which led to the de- 
the parties profiting’ by the arrangement, what became | feat of the projected contract at Broken Arrow, and ti 
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| Cherokee influence in the Creek nation is so strong, that 
` the payment ef their 40,000 dollars will be made, unless 
- Congress act decisively to prevent it. Look, sir, at the 
'. distinction made for these exquisites. - Yopothle Yoholo, 
< whose. word General Gaines would take against the con- 
© grégated world, is set down for but $10,000. The Little 
Prince but $10,000. - Even Menawee, distinguished as he 
_ ivas'the leader of the party who murdered M’Intosh and 
Etome Tustunnuggee—as one of the accursed band who 
butchered three hundred men, women, and children, at 
Fort Mims—has but $10,000. A distinguished Red Stick, 
in:these days, when kindness to Indians is shown in pro- 
portion to their opposition to the policy ofthe General 
Government, might have expected better treatment— 
only ten thousand dollars to'our ‘enemy in war and in 
peace! But, sir, I will not detain the House longer. f 
- Should hold myself criminal if { had exposed these things 
unnecessarily oruselessly. That patriotism only is lovely 
which, imitating the filial piety of the sons of the Patriarch, 
seeks, with averted face, to cover the nakedness of the 
country from the eye of a vulgar and invidious curiosity. 
But the commands of public duty must be obeyed; Jet 
those who have imposed this duty upon us answer for it 
tothe People. . f : 
‘Mr. DWIGHT observed, in reply to Mr. F. that the 
House was now substantially debating whether it would car- 
ay.into effect a treaty, constitutionally made by the Presi- 
‘dent of the United States, and whether it would or would 
not invade the limits of the. treatymaking power. The 
Senate had made an amendment to the bill as at first pro- 
posed, which required that the money paid under the 
aty to the Creek Delegation, in this. city, should be 
distributed to the nation as annuities are distributed 3 but 
the'treaty said that the money was to be paid to the’chiefs 
and warriors, and the Senate had no power 
money should be paid, per capita, to all 
the nation, in the manner that annuities are paid to them. 
_ Phe House knew very well that they could not violate the 
treaty. It was, therefore, proposed by the House, that 
~ the money should be paid in full council, to the members 
_ ofthe Creek nation, not on the principle of annuities, but 
» don-that of the treaty. The treaty could not be altered by 
S Congress; and the act to carry it into effect must conform 
touts provisions ; but, instead of paying the money here, 
JWliere its eperation would be to corrupt the Delegation, 
and to defraud the body of the nation, it was proposed 
‘that it should be paid in the midst ofthe nation, after due 
- Notice given, that they might convene to receive it. The 
honorable gentleman from Georgia thinks that the amend- 
‘Ment will not effect this object. I am ofa different opi- 
aion; but we agree perfectly as to the justice of securing 
the payment of the money to those for whom it is intended. 
_The:gentleman. supposes that the Senate will adhere to 
itsamendinent, but they appointed a Committee of Con- 
ference ; and when that committee got the ultimatum of the 
Mouse; they reported it to the Senate, and the Senate, 
-bya large majority, agreed to accept ofit. If we shall now 
 Feject.the report, we shall reject the proposition of our 
own ‘conferees, to. which the Senate have acceded. 
“There may have been, as the gentleman believes, a 
stupendous fraud contemplated. {am not in full posses- 
Sion of the facts of the case. it. does not, however, ap- 
pear to me so very surprising, that two Indians, not them- 
“aélvesmembers of the Creek, but of the Cherokee nation, 
Should demand to be paid for performing the duties of di- 
` piomacy for the «Creeks. . They are educated men, com- 
_ betent to-pertorm those duties, and they have performed 
‘them. Have they not a right to ask compensation ? What 
Von. Tew 59 . g 


the:death of M’Intosh. To this intermeddling spirit of 
the-Cherokees might be traced the selection of the Che- 
. yokee Secretaries. It was not to have been anticipated 
that the real and selfish motive of this intermeddling 
would“ be so soon and so palpably established. This 


3 = + 
is the nature and extent of the evidence of this stupendous 
fraud ? I do confess, that, on some other points connect- 
ed with this affair, my mind misgives me ; but, asto these 
Cherokee agents, did not our.own diplomatic agents re- 
ceive $18,000 for their services, on a mission to make a 
treaty ? and have these agents of the Creek nation no 
right to stipulate for $15,000 2. When the Secretary was 
urged to give a douceur to Ridge & Vann, he rejected 
the suggestion, as proposing a dishonorable course; and, 
afterwards, when the chiefs had been assembled at his re- 
quest, he made a speech to them, dissuading them from 
their intended disposition of the money. There are‘ no 
circumstances of concealment in-the case. The honorable f 
gentleman seems to suppose that there was & discovery 3 
that the Senate, by accident, discovered the true state of 
the matter ; but the House has heard that the Secretary, 
so far from having any plan or purpose of any clandestine 
arrangement, disclosed the whole of the facts ‘to the- 

i Chairman of the Committee of this House on Indian Af- 

| fairs, and this beforesthe ratification of the treaty by the 

; Senate. : Steere. 

When the Indians applied to him to make 'the division 
of the money among them, according to a schedule fur- 
nished, he told them expressly he had no power to do any 

| such thing, and referred them to the third article of the 
treaty, in support of the declaration. Here was nothing 
but the most open and upright conduct. ? 

If the House shall refuse the report ef the Committee 
of Conference, the appropriation must, of course, fall, and 
the treaty with it; but, if the House shall assent toit, as 
the Senate has already done, the money will be sent, and 
the treaty will be carried into effect. 

ir, WICKLIFFE agreed in the opinion, that the Se- 
cretary of War was not chargeable with any improper con- 
duct in the conducting of this affair; but stated facts, 
which went to show that there had been concealment 
and unfair dealing on the part of Ridge and Vann, as the 
proposal made by them for a division of the money, accord- 
ing to a certain list submitted by them to the Sectetary, 


to say that the | was a matter of surprise to Opothle Yoholo, the principal 
the members of | Creck Chief, when he was told of it ; and he declared that 


it had been done without his knowledge. í 
Mr. COCKE (Chairman of the Committee on Indian 
| Affairs) confirmed the statement made by Mr. DWIGHT, 
j and stated the circumstances of the interview he had with 
the Secretary before the confirmation of the treaty by the 
Senate, in which interview the Secretary had fully inform- 
ed him of the facts now referred to. i 
Mr. COOK, adverting to the late period of the session, 
and the few hours now left for business, together with 
the mass of important matters which claimed the attention 
| of the House, moved the previous question. ; 
The motion was not sustained by the House.’ we 
Mr. BURGES went into-a vindication of the conduet of 
j the War Department, in the several stages of the treaty . 
| negotiation ; and denied all purpose of concealment or in- 
| direction. oe 
| Mr. CUTHBERT said, that, were it even his inclina- 
| tion, the state of his health would not permit him, at this, 
| time, to address the House otherwise than with extreme 
| brevity ; and he should be believed, when he said, thata ` 
| strong sense of duty only could urge him to rising on this 
| occasion. i . wea 
For more than a year past, said he, a violent and un- 
ceasing torrent of abuse has been poured en the State I 
represent—on Corgis—of which I am proud to be, and 
to pronounce myself, a citizen and a native ; whilst de- 
velopments are this day made, secrets are now transpir- 
ing, which must arrest the course of calumny and con? 
found the. calummiators. 
What has been the charge against Georgia? That she 
thas vehemently claimed the benefit of a treaty alleged tó 
kbe vitally: tainted by fraud and corruption in the negotia: 
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tors. Whence has this charge originated, or whence de- 
rived that weight and sanction which have afforded it a 
general currency, and enlisted the feelings and the inter- 
ests of so many in supporting it by calumny, and enforcing 
it by invective ? From the Executive Government of the 
United States. From this Government, I say, which, on 
the ground of this charge, has even proceeded to the 
alarming extreme of procuring the annulment of a treaty 
which had been solemnly ratified. And what is the im- 
portant, secret so long held from light, and now providen- 
tially revealed to day? Why, that this Executive Go- 
vernment, negotiating, not by intermediate agents, butin 
its proper majesty, and here, in its own capital, has con- 
eluded a new and superseding treaty ; has recommended, 
has strongly urged, has procured its ratification, knowing, 
and suppressing that knowledge from the world and from 
the ratifying body, that the Indian negotiators in this treaty, 
abominably corrupt, atrociously perfidious, to sate their 
own abandoned lust of gain, were selling the people whom 
they represented, and that from the Treasury ofthe United 
States was to proceed the reward of perfidy, the gratifica- 
tion of corruption. So utter were the perfidy and cor- 
ruption of the Indian negotiators, that they could no 
longer be ¢onsidered as representing the people by whom 
they had been delegated, and who were a thousand miles 
distant from the scene of negotiation. Of $217,000, the 
price of the territory ceded by the Creeks in this treaty, 
these men had determined to appropriate to themselves 
$159,000, leaving to the mass of the Creek People only 
$58,000. 

But, to prove that no suppression or concealment has 
been designed, the Chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs having been called on, has just detailed to us a 
conversation which the Secretary of War held with him 
in relation to these transactions, voluntarily and before the 
ratification of the treaty. Ah ! but the all-material, the 
only meterial circumstance, that which constitutes the es- 
sence of the charge now urged, was withheld by the Se- 
cretary from the honorable Chairtnan in this same conver- 
sation. Not a suggestion was made to the honorable 
Chairman, by the Secretary, of the profligate purpose of 
the Indian negotiators to appropriate to themselves al- 
most the entire price of the territory ceded by the People 
whom they represented. Not a hint was intimated of the 
black list of corruption this morning exhibited to our eyes, 
Way, the statement of the honorable Chairman does most 
strongly support the charge of designed suppression. 
When the Secretary engaged himself in conversation on 
these transactions, with a gentleman who is in some sort 
the official organ of the House on Indian Affairs; when he 
even uttered certain complaints against the Indian nego- 
tiators, must not the intended embezzlement by these 
Chiefs ; the most important circumstance in the transac- 
tions; the all absorbing complaint against the Chiefs, 
have presented itself of necessity to his mind ; ay, must it 
not have pressed conspicuously to his view, and even at- 
tended with some anxious feelings? How is it possible, 
then, that he should have avoided the mention of it, but 
in consequence of a predctermination? Well, indeed, 
might the honorable gentleman from Tennessee declare 
that, in the communication of the Secretary, he perceived 
naught to excite his suspicions—since, in that communica- 
tion, what was innocent only was disclosed ; and what was 
‘criminal was precisely that which was retained. As tothe 
miserable Indian Chiefs, they impudently attempted to 
make our Government direct co-actors with them in the 
villany they were perpetrating, by procuring a distribu- 
tion to be made of the iniquitous plunder in the very office 
of the War Department, by its officers, and under the 
sanction of its stamp and seal. Thus were the Indian peo- 
ple at hoine to be abused with the notion that this division 
of the price of their territory was directed by the Govern- 
ment here, and thus were they to be overawed into an un- 
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questioning submission to it. Could there be evidenced _ 


more deliberate and wicked contrivance of fraud ? Fraud, 
did I say ? Base and detestable treachery! Is this in the 
nature ofa fraud committed on indifferent or hostile per: 
sons? No, but agents, charged with the confidence and 
entrusted with the affairs ofa people a thousand miles dis- 
tant, violate that confidence and betray that trust, and, pro- 
ceeding to the extreme of human baseness, sell for indi- 
vidual gain—for a price paid to themselves—that People 
to whom their obligation was of so high and sacred a cha- 
racter. What heightens the strangeness and aggravates 
the infamy of this extraordinary transaction is, that In-- 
dians, who are not even of the Creek People, men of the 
Cherokee tribe, are to participate in this corrupt division 
of the price of territory ceded by the Creeks. 

Such, then, being the treachery and corruption of the 
Indian Agents who negotiated this treaty, and such the 
connivance of the Executive Government here at this 
treachery and corruption, such its suppression of facts, 
which, disclosed, would have shocked the moral sense of 
all ; would have blasted the credit of the superseding 
treaty, with the members of that body by which it was to 
be approved or condemned—what is the idea that pre- 
sents itself simultaneously to all? ‘hose with whom ori- 
ginated all the abuse and calumny against Georgia, the 
Administrators of the Federal Government, are about to 
suffer the recoil of their own unworthy inventions. A day 
of retribution, of dreadful retribution, is come. Even- 
handed justice returns the poisoned chalice to their lips, 
who mingled venom in the draught. And what, indeed, 
is the extraordinary spectacle which now offers itself ? 
In the exercise of some strange and anomalous power, un- 
known to the Constitution, an entire treaty, under the pre- 
tence of fraud, has been utterly abrogated, and behold, the 
self same Government by which this daring act has been 
done, are affecting the utmost scruple and delicacy at 
touching the mere form of a single article in another treaty, 
when the purpose is to prevent the success of a vile and 
deliberate fraud—of a damnable treachery. Have I been 
using any ingenious sophistries or subtile inferences ? No ; 
all that I havesaid is manifest as day. Canany one deny it? 
Will any one deny it ? Does any one deny it ?—-My strength 
fails me. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Dwicut) had proposed to correct some errors of 
fact in the statement I have made to the House. F attend- 
ed with great solicitude to the gentleman, but have heard 
nothing from him which proves that I had mistaken any 
fact connected with it. He supposes that I erred in al- 
leging that the Secretary of War promised money to the 
Delegation and Sccretaries before the signature of the 
treaty. The mistake is in the gentleman, as he will be 
convinced, if he will have the goodness to attend to afew 
sentences in a letter from the Indian Bureau, communica- 
ted with the report ofthe Committee of Conference. Mr. 
F. read from Colonel M’Kenney’s statement. 

‘In this stage of the discussion, and when, at last, the 
«© Chatahoochie was agreed to as the basis, with a frag- 
“ ment of land North of it, as defined in the treaty, and be- 
t‘ fore the treaty was put in form, Ridge and Vann made 
“< known the intention of the Chiefs to require reservations 
‘for them. This was promptly rejected. They were told 
** by you that no locations of the sort would be allowed, but 
“s that a fair equivalent in money might he added. They 
e replied, money was no object, They. finally agreed to 
‘ten thousand dollars—meaning, on their part, as they 
t afterwards explained, ten thousand dollars each ; but 
“they were put right, by the assurance that nosuch sum 
‘was intended, nor could be thought of ; and that five 
< thousand dollars each was the extent that could be al- 
“lowed. ‘They assented, The treaty was drawn, (as it 
“ appears, in its present form, without its supplemental 
“ article) and submitted to them and agreed to.” 
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The gentleman must perceive that the only difficulties 
between the parties negotiating, wegg the kind and quan: 
tity of the douceur.. The Indians wanted land, the Se- 
crétary offered money ; the Indians affected to despise 
money—it was no object; finding the Secretary firm on 
this point, they were willing to take the money. The 
‘difficulty, then, was thé quantity, the Indians asking 
10,000 dollars each—the Secretary, or somebody for him, 
declaring $5000 each was the extent that could be allow- 
ed. And all this occurred before the treaty was reduced 
to form. Equally mistaken was the gentleman, when he 
alleged that this transaction was not concealed by tke 
War Department. The gentleman supposed ail the cin 
cumstances were communicated, before the Senate acted 
upon the treaty, to the Chairman of the Indian Committee 
- ofthis House, (Gen. Cocxz) who has thought it his duty 

now to communicate to us what the-Secretary of War told 

him. What did the Secretary tell him? “That the Dele- 
` gation claimed to have the money ‘paid here.” But did 

the Secretary explain to him the arrangement of the $5000 
for each of the Delegation? Bid he show to hin, or 
speak to him of the list? Not a syllable of either. The 

Secretary concealed all the material facts which have 

been since discovered by the Senate. Sir, I rejoice that 

the gentleman from Tennessee has stated what occurred. 

I should have held him highly culpable if, knowing the 
facts now developed, he had not communicated them to 

us when this bill was first presented for consideration. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts professes not to be 
sufficiently acquainted with the facts to allege that fraud 
was intended, but he has strong misgivings of mind. I 
think I use the gentleman’s own phrase. While I give to 
the gentleman all due praise for a sincere intention to pre- 
vent the fraud which he suspects may he intended, I re- 
gret that he does not fiankly avow the extent of his sus- 
_ Picions and the foundation of them. I think the gentle- 

man would find that his suspicions amount to perfect con- 
yictions, the circumstances of the case to conclusive proof, 
Icannot pass without notice the gentleman’s defence of 
the Cherokees, Ridge and Vann. They were not, he says, 
negotiators, only Secretaries, The laborer is worthy of 
his hire. They havea right to remuneration for their ser- 
vices, like our Ministers abroad, who receive $9,000 per 
annum, and our Secretaries of Legation, who receive 
$2000. All this is very true; but how does it apply to 
the Creeks and Cherokees ? Ridge and Vann are paid 
by the United States for acting as Seeretaries, as our Mi- 
misters and Secretaries of Legation are. In order to de- 
fend them, the gentleman must show that our Ministers 
and Secretaries of Legation, in a negotiation with a fo- 
reign Power, have a right to arrange for themselves, out 
of money to be received from that Government for their 
wn country, as mach as they choose to lay their hands 
upon, for their own private emolument. ‘If the Creek 
tribe had given Ridge, the son and father, and Vann, the 
whole of this money, we could not censure the Cherokees 
for receiving it ; but here the Secretaries arrange with our 
Secretary of War and the Delegation of the Creeks fora 
division of the money, which the tribe never would heve 
even suspected. But, sir, the gentleman is unjust to the 
ability of these Cherokees. ‘Hf he will carefully examine 
the statements, he will find that they have been the ruling 
gemi of this whole business. if they were not the irves- 
tigators, they were the prominent and willing instruments 
ofthe intended fraud, and were to receive the largest 
share of the profits of it, 
«My friend from Kentucky, (Mr. WICKLIFFE) as an act 
of justice to the savage warrior, has told the House that 

¢ understands Yopothle Yoholo denies all knowledge of 
this transaction ; but M’ Kenney states that he sent for the 
Delegation, after Ridge had stated «that Yopothle Yoholo 
and Charles Cornels knew, and that was enough,” ‘and 
Shey were asked by the Secretary of War if they had all 
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agreed to have the disposition made of the money indica- 
ted in the list, and that they answered, each and individi 
ally, yes. á ; oe Si 

Now, sir, either the Indian Warrior, or the Head of the 
Indian Bureau, is greatly mistaken. I will not pretend to 
decide between them, but recommend the friends of the 
Warrior to call on General Gaines, to be his compurgator. 
An honorable gentleman from Rhode Island (Mi. Bourexs) 
has favored us with his opinioris. He is surprised atthese ` 
reiterated allegations of fraud. He sees no fraud ; there 
is no evidence of it ; no secrecy intended. ‘There was a 
full disclosure to the gentleman from Tennessee of all the 
The gentleman’s surprise at these reiterated char- 
ges of fraud cannot be equal to mine at his inability to 
discover fraud in the disclosures made by the Committee 
of Conference. What evidence is deemed requisite in, 
Rhode Island to justify an allegation of fraud, I cannot tell; 
but elsewhere this evidence would be deemed so irresis« 
tible that it would argue a want of moral perception not ~ 
to be satisfied by it. All the assertions of the gentleman, 
however, are quite in keeping with his last, that ad/ the 
communicated to the gentleman from ‘Tennes 
see (Mr. Cocxz.) Having already shown to the House 
that all the material facts were withheld from that gentle- 
man, I leave the gentleman from Rhode Island to the tran- 
quil enjoyment of his confidence in the purity of the Ad- 
ministration, of the Creeks, and of the Cherokees. We 
have been reminded, again, that we must carry into effect 
the treaty—we must not interfere with the treaty-making 
power. Why this reference to this weather-beaten topic? 
The only object of opposition to this amendment is to car: 
ry into effect the real contract—that which met the sanc- 
tion of the Senate. I fear the amendment is not strong 
enough. Gentlemen think itis. We have the same end 
in view, and differ only as to the means of reaching it. 
The Senate are willing to go further; let us go as far 
xs they will go. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Dwrewr) tells us that the original amendment of the 
Senate has been modified materially by the conferees, 
True, sir; and the modification is an evil. The House 
rejected the amendment of the Senate, because we were 
unacquainted with the facts now known. Is there any 
one who would now resist that amendment, if he could, 
by the rules of the House, have a vote upon it ? 

There scems a strong disposition in the House to take 
the report of the committee, and put an end to this dis- 
cussion. Possibly, the whole affair being now publicly 
known, the amendment proposed will be effectual. 
hope so, most sincerely ; yet, in this, as in all such cases, 
it would be better to leave nothing to chance. 

Mr. DWIGHT briefly replied to Mr. FORSYTH, and 
further explained the positions he had before taken. . 

Mr. FORSYTH (by leave obtained) again addressed, 
the House, principally with a view to remarking, that, if 
this House had known the facts of the case as they now 
knew them, they would probably have accepted the 
amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. DWIGHT answered to this remark, that the Senate 
agreed to the proposition of the House, after it knew the 
facts. ; 

Mr. TATTNALL said, he did not rise to enter at large 
into this diseussion, as the approximation of the close of 
the session would seem to preclude this; nor, however 
strong his feelings were, (and they were strong) did he 
rise to give vent tothem. In fact, his colleague, who had 
first risen, had relieved him from the necessity of the one, 
and his friend who had succeeded him, had, in the burst 
of his indignation as a Georgian, rendered unnecessary 
the other. He rose simply to explain why he should 
vote differently from his colieague first alluded to. 

He was as confident as his colleagues could be, that the 
foulest fraud had been projected by some of the indivi- 
hrat: coiling themselves a part of the Creek Delegation, 
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and.that it was known to the Department of War before 
the ratification of the treaty, and was not communicated 


Mr. COOK, in a brief speech, vindicated the moral cha- 
racter of the Secretary, and denied that the facts referred. 


by that Department to ihe Senate, either before or during į to by the gentlemaiffrom Georgia were known-and con. 
the pendency of. the consideration of the treaty by that) cealed by him. 


body. Mr. ‘I saidhe would not, however, for the rea- 
sons just mentioned; dwell on this ground, but. would 
proceed to state, that he was in favor of the amendment 
offered by the Committee of Conference, (and therein he 


Mr. TATENALL requested Mr. Coox. to yield the 
floor for a moment, and stated, that the list which he held 
in his hand was, itself, conclusive evidence of a corrupt in- 
tention to divide the greater part of the money among. 


differed from: his colleague) which, whilst it would effec- | the few persons named in it. In this list, different'sums 


tually prevent the commission of the fraud intended, 


Would, also,: avoid a violation of the terms of “the new 


such, for instance, as the following: ‘John Ridge, 


i . . ~ + * Ney 
| were written opposite the names of different individuals, 
{ 


treaty,” as it was styled... He, indeed, denied that this ; $15,000—Joseph Vann, $15,000,” (both Cherokees, and 
j y, y. f t f 


wasa treaty, and the law. of the land, so far, at least, as 


: it conflicted with the provisions of the first, or ‘ old trea- 


ty.” But, sir, said he, the appropriation bill, an amend- 
ment to which is now the subject of consideration, bas for 
its object the execution of this new treaty ; and, if it be 
not for this purpose, it is for no legitimate purpose at all. 
This House has regarded this substitute for the McIntosh 
treaty as a treaty, and it cannot, therefore, with propriety 
or consistency, disregard its provisions, I united with my 
colleague in voting against this entire appropriation bill, 
and I would again do so, if necessary. 1 denied that to be 
a treaty, which must be so regarded if the appropriation 
contained in the bill were necessary and proper. But, 
sir, when the question is, not whether the instrument 
called a.treaty is a treaty, but whether we are disposed 
to amend a bill previously determined upon, to carry 
into effect that treaty, it is altogether a different thing. 
At this stage of the matter, the fact is, on all sides, con- 
ceded, that this thing which is called a treaty, is a treaty, 
and that some bill making an appropriation to execute it, 
is inevitable. ‘This being the case, no amendment of that 


_ bill canbe made which hasa tendency to a disregard of 


. bis explanations. 


the terms of such treaty. Our object is to prevent the 
daring trand which is meditated; but I contend, that, in 
looking to that object, we must be governed by the terms 
of the treaty under which, and to exccute which, this bill 
has been framed. We have no right to alter these terms. 
I deny that the Government had a right to set aside the 
first treaty. This my colleague also denies ; and how he 
can deny this, and yet maintain that the present treaty 
might be altered by Congress, I cannot understand. Tt 
is not that I do not go as far as my colleague. I go far- 
ther. Isay that this Government not only has no right 
to alter or do away with a whole treaty, but I also say it 
hag not 9 right to alter or expunge a single word—a sin- 


“gle letter. Ido not mean to charge my colleague with 


meonsistency. J was not aware of his intention to intro- 
‘duce his motion, or of his objection to the report of the 
Committee of Conference, until after he had risen to ad- 
‘dress the Chair. I have had no opportunity of hearing 
But, it docs seem to me, sir, that, if 
this anomalous instrument is to be regarded as a treaty, 
it cannot be altered, except by the consent of the parties 


to it, and not ever then, if it conflicts with the rights ] 
vested by it in a third party. For my own part, sir, I| very close of a long protracted session of Congress, to in~” 


consider Georgia as having acquired vested rights under | sinuate that such a man has concealed, or 
the first treaty—rights which the General Government | commission of, a ‘stupendous fraud. 


constitutionally could not, and, standing as things now do, 
will not, dare to touch, orto attempt to destroy. If, how- 
ever, the strong arm of power shall be raised against the 
rights of my native State—if force shall be resorted to to 
prevent the execution of the old treaty—t, for one, shall 
be ready (and E shall not be the only Georgian who will 


ment proposed by 


not Creeks, and, therefore, not entitled to one cent.) The 
next, along and barbarous Indian ‘name, which I> shall 
not attempt to pronounce, “$10,000"—-next, < John 
| Stedham, é: $10,000,” -&c. This list, as it appears in 
the documents received from the Seerctary of War, was 
presented to the War Department by Ridge and Vann. -> 
Mr. COOK resumed. The Secretary had been told 
that land was wanted for Ridge and Vann, but had re- 
plied, that he could not consent to allow any. Money, 
indeed, bad been given them, as had been customary 
from the foundation of the Government—yet, this was 
not the act of the Secretary ; he told the Creek ambas- 
sadors that such a sum would be granted them, and that 
they might pay it to Ridge and Vann, if they thought 
proper; but no such arrangement should appear on the 
face of the treaty. As to the list or schedule, according 
to which the money was to be divided, it was not present- 
ed at the War Department till the treaty had gone to the — 
Senate. [Mr. Tarrnaun here referred.to documents, 
and Mr. C. acknowledged that, in this particular, be had: 
been under a mistake.] But, though the proposition for 
a corrupt partition of the money had been made, it had. 
not been assented to ; and this, therefore, fixed no immoral 
charge on the Secretary or the Administration. The 
treaty does stipulate that the money mentioned shall be ` 
paid “to the chicts and warriors’”——whether we can al~ : 
ter that arrangémentin this House is a very serious ques-: i 
tion. But, however this question might be settied, it was 
doing great injustice to the country and its Government, 
to say, without better proof, that. the Department had 
connived at a foul fraud. Í 
Mr. MERCER, having before sought in vain to obtain 
the floor, next addressed the House. If, as a great poet 
| had proclaimed, “an honest man’s the noblest work of 
God,” then, said Mr. M. is James Barbour entitled to that 
Í high eulogy. No man on earth would more proudly 
scorn to commit, or to conceal a fraud, than the present 
Secretary of War. He had witnessed his conduct, in all 
the relations of life, public and private—in peace and in 
war—in the tented field, beneath sultry skies—in the dead 
of Winter, amidst frost and snows—as Governor, legisla- 
tor, soldier, and citizen of Virginia. A purer or more 
patriotic heart than his beats not in the breast of man. It 
is no light matter, said Mr. M. in a desultory debate, at the 


connived at the | 
Mr. Me denied.“ 
that the House is bound to carry a treaty into effect, which 
had been negotiated or consummated by fraud. “Prove: 
this of the present treaty, and he would regard it with as 
little respect as the blank sheet that he held in his hand, 
{tearing it and casting it on the floor.] Sueh.a.treaty, 
considered as a private contract, would be,-in Jaw, not 
merely voidable, but void. Void, eb initio: So'should: 
he regard the treaty of the Indian Springs, if made with 
incompetent persons, whether fraudulently. or not.: Had. : 
it becn submitted to this House for an appropriation, with 
satisfactory evidence that the Indian negotiators were 
destitute of authority to make it, he would not have voted: 
a Cent to give to it effect. PAT 

So would he decide in relation tothistréaly, ifit were 
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ployed for its ratification... But where is the evidence of 
such fraud ? his 
tion? The fact supposed to. warrant the. insinuation 
which has been made, is stamped on the very face of the 
treaty. What says its third article ? 

“Immediately after the ratification of this treaty, the. 
United States agree to pay to the Chiefs of the said Na- 
tion the sum of two hundred and seventeen thousand and 


six hundred dollars, to. be diyided among the- Chiefs and 


Warriors of the said Nation.” 

Shall be immediately paid to whom? The Chiefs as- 
seinbled here, asserted that they-had authority to receive 
the stipulated consideration. Is that authority doubted 
ordenied? It rests, as they truly say, on the same evi- 
dence with their unquestioned power to treat at all. 
Their subsequent agreement, among themselves, relative 
tothe distribution of a. part.of the consideration, consti- 

tutes no link of the. preceding negotiation, no feature of 
the treaty itself. It is their separate and independent 
act, for which they are responsible, not to the Secretary 
of War, or to us, but to those for whom they were de- 
puted to treat. Is the Secretary of War bound—has he 
the power, to follow these Chiefs to their native wilds, in 
order to execute their laws, to enforce among themselves 
their own customs, to control them in the final distribu- 
tion of the money, with which they are entrusted by their 
nation? . .. 
-H this treaty be valid, the appropriation which we 
make should conform to its provisions. If fraudulent and 
void, no appropriation whatever should be made. 

Had the treaty been silent as to the part of the consi- 

_ deration which the Chiefs proposed to distribute, before 
their departure ; had this sum been secretly promised ; 
| lad it been proposed secretly to pay it, so as to screen 
» the receivers from all responsibility to the chiefs and 
warriors of the Creek nation ; there would, indeed, be 
some ground for the imputation of fraud.’ On this sub- 
| ject, although negative proof cannot be required, we are 
` happily furnished with the highest exculpatory testimony. 
A Senator from Missouri, of distinguished abilities, entit- 
led, it need scarcely be added, to the highest credii—a 
gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the progress of the 
entire negotiation, had voluntarily communicated to Mr. 
M.—{here some gentleman exclaimed aloud, that Mr. 
Benton had so informed the Senate.) Mr. M. proceed- 
ed. He had no right, he said, to advert to what the ho- 
norable Senator had said in his place, to the body of which 
he isa member, but he hada right to refer, for purposes 
of public justice, to his 
that, on the part of the S 


ples. kt would, indeed, furnish matter of surprise, if, 


dit for 
seems now to be ascribed, should be imputed to him. 
the merit of success be awarded to other 
< should at least be acquitted of blame. 

> _ [The SPEAKER here questioned whether Mr. M. was 
in order. } l 


i 


He was misunderstood, Mr. M. replied, by the Chair. | 
He had risen | vindication of the Secretary of War, to the argument of 


He made no charge upon any individual. 
toacquit, to vindicate, not to condemn. 
(The SPEAKER said, no charge bad been made on 
the Secretary of War.] 
itis true, Mr. M. proceeded, and 1 do not aver that 
sucha charge hias been formally made. 
which has been presented of this whole subject, render- 
ed.such an inference natural, if not unavoidable ; and he 
Meant, Mr. M. said, to include its possibility. 
: The report of the ofticer of Indian Affairs discloses the 
paternal kindness of the Secretary, in advising the Chiefs 
who negotiated the treaty, to defer the distribution of any 


‘or could be proved, that fraudulent means had been em- | part of the consideration to 


Does any concealment mark this transac-. 


ecretary of War, this treaty had Í Nay, sir, it is not that which leads to 
` deen conducted on the fairest and most honorable prin- | the very fact itself. 


while rumor had denied to the Secretary any share oi'cre- | natare, then that of my reply to the 
the result of this negotiation, the fraud to which it | nois. 
Hi 
gentlemen, he ; that I 


ieee 
! did not mean to say, that he had expressly made a charge 


be paid them, until their re~- 
turn to the bosom of their nation. ‘The language ‘of this: 
friendly and considerate caution has been. tortured into: 
proof of an intended fraud, on the part of the chiefs ; and 
of a connivance at its perpetration, on the part of the-Se- 
cretary of War. A fraud tobe perpetrated by those very 
chiefs who, it may be presumed, and it is said, govern the 
council of their tribe at home ; and which the treaty that 
they are to bear to that council. would disclose upon its 
very features, A 
Whatever may be the intention of these chiefs, said’ 
Mr. M. do but demonstrate this treaty to be fraudulent, . 
and.I am ready to pronounce it void. ` ; 
He would consider the evils of that civil war, of which 
a gentleman from Georgia has spoken, as far preferable 
to the open sanction of an atrocious fraud, by.the Con." 
gress of the United States. ‘Lime has often healed the 
wounds inflicted by war upon the prosperity of a Peo-. 
ple; but national morality, the source of all national haps: . 
piness, when once utterly lost, has rarely, if ever, been: 
restored. “He had not, however, risen, Mr. M. said, to: 
discuss the merits of the late Creek treaties, but to vindi- 
cate a friend from reproach ; and his object was, he hop- 
ed, accomplished. : 
Mr. TATTNALL again rose, and said, that, to set the 
gentleman fiom Hlinois perfectly right upon the point 
which had been in dispute between them, it was only ne- 
cessary that he should read from the documents sent to 
this House by the War Department itself. That gentle. 
man would then see, and he was sure, would readily ac- 
knowledge, that he was incorrect in his apprehension of 
the facts of the case, and that the list alluded to, the pur- 
port and character of which the gentleman did not affect 
to doubt, was presented to the War Department during 
the preparatory arrangements of the treaty, and that the 
War Department did, therefore, become privy to the fraud 
brrore the treaty had been transmitted to the Senate. 
After, said Mr. T. some preliminary matters relative to 
the basis of the treaty are stated to have been adjusted,. 
the document which Ï hold in my hands goes on to state 
as follows : “They assented. The treaty was then drawn, 
“ (as it appears, in its present form, without its supple- 
t mental article,) and submitted to them, and agreed to,” 
** Ut this period, AND ATTER TEE SIGNING, Ridge and Vann 
i {those are the fifteen thousand dollar gentlemen] 
“ brought a paper, saying the chiefs had agreed to the 
“< payments to the persons whose names were upon it, 
and in the sums opposite each, respectively,” &c. The 


i ee 


| mere reading af this paragraph, said Mr. T. must irresist- 
personal assurance to hinself, ! ibly force upon every one the conclusion which I drew. 


a conclusion ; itiş 


task of a much more unpleasant 
gentleman from Illi. 
ihave a few words to say to the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Marcer.) ‘That gentleman ‘has stated 
have charged the Secretary of War with fraud. 
The gentleman has mis-stated my remarks. I did not 
make such a charge. 

[Mr. MERCER explained : The gentleman says, that I 
have mis-stated his argument. 1 did not refer, in my 


I now, sir, undertake a 


the gentleman from Georgia, who last spoke, but to that 
of his collesgue, who first addressed the House; and I 


upon the Secretary. inferred it from the tenor of what 


Burt the view | he did say. ] 


Mr. TATTNALL said, I cannot be mistaken. The 
gentleman expressly represented me as bringing that 
charge against the character of the Secretary of War. In 
confirmation of this, the Chair itself interfered, and stated, 
whilst the gentleman was on the floor, that no such charge 
as he attributed to me, as having made against the Secre- 
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‘tary of War, had been made by me. The gentleman 
æertainly vindicated the Secretary of War. Why should 
he vindicate him if no charge had been made ? 

To be sure, sir, the gentleman, after indulging the ut- 
‘most freedom, did, in the conclusion of his remarks, at- 
tempt to smooth over his previous observations a little, 
and talked of “deductions” which might be drawn from 
what I had said. Sir, I have nothing to do with his de- 
ductions. I'made no charge. I have merely stated facts— 
facts which speak volumes—facts which require no com- 
ment; and which are, from their enormity, scarcely cre- 
dible. If these facts fix fraud, it must rest where they fix it. 

The gentleman, in the enthusiasm of the moment, quot- 
“ed the remark, that “an honest man’s the noblest work 
of God,” and observed that, if so, the Secretary of War 
was one of the noblest works of God. Sir, let me not be 
understood as denying this. My private intercourse with 
him, has not only been gratifying to me, but it has occa- 
sioned me to regard him, as I believe all who know him 
regard him, asa man of excellent heart and courteous 
manners, and asa gentleman of honor. Iam, however, 
a public man, discharging a public duty, and I must, 
therefore, say, that the unprecented facts evolved in the 
course of this transaction, leave me at a loss how to justi- 
fy or to palliate the conduct of the Government. Sir, I 
cannot but believe that, if the members of the Adminis- 
tration had reflected fora moment upon the monstrous 
fraud which, with their agency, was to be accomplished— 
if they had looked to the consequences, affecting both 
their public and their private characters, which a denoue- 
ment would occasion ; if they had thought that this sun, 
which is now pouring his rays around us, would have 
lighted up the bureau where was hatched, in darkness 


and in secrecy, this monstrous transaction ; they never—| 


have had good cause for doing so. The rights of our 
native State have been violated—the character of her 
Chief Magistrate has been made a foot-ball for every vile 
calumniator—the feelings of her citizens have been out- 
raged ; and it was impossible for us to have remained. 
cool and indifferent. We may, in the course of this and 
preceding discussions, have shown feeling, but we have 
not ‘‘tortured ” the meaning of facts. “Tortured,” in~ 
deed! Sir, no torture has been inflicted by us, except 
upon the feelings of those to whom we have held up the 
facts of this infamous transaction—to whom we have. ex- 
| hibited the truth! 

Sir, said Mr. T., truth conveys the keenest torture, when. 

it is connected with either impropriety or ignorance. 
| There was the ‘‘torture.” He repeated to the gentle~ 
man from Virginia, who had stepped forth upon this oc- 
casion, there was the “torture.” 

To conclude: the gentleman from Virginia, in attend- 
ing to the y 
a treaty, has emphatically asked, 4 what is the treaty ?” 

iHe would remind the gentleman of the circumstances 
i under which it was made, and then reply to him; in the 

! true Yankee way, by returning the question‘ what is 
the treaty ?”” 

Mr. BARTLETT said, he could not perceive that the 
question now before the House, which was on agreeing 
to the report of the Committee of Conference, involved. 
at all the question of the treaty, or the character of any 
individual. The treaty provides, that a certain sum of 

; money shall be paid to the Chiefs and Warriors of the 
| Creek Nation. The Senate adds, as an amendment, that 
| the money shall be distributed in a certain manner; the 
| treaty did not contradict such an arrangement—but the 
House disapproved and disagreed to it. The Senate in- 


trust me, Sir, they never would have been soiled with it. | sisted on their amendment—conferees were appointed— 


The gentleman who is at the head of the Indian Bureau, 
(1 use the term “ Bureau,” for I understand it is the mo- 
` dern term adopted in this great city for a clerk’s office, ) 
when he was told by Ridge and Vann of the contemplat- 
ed fraudulent distribution of the money, very composed- 
ly replied, “It was their own affair!” The treaty ex- 
pressly provides, that the money mentioned in it, (up- 
wards, considerably, of two hundred thousand dollars) 
shall be paid to ‘the Chiefs of the Nation, to be divided 
“among the Chiefs and Warriors of the Creek Nation.” 
But Ridge and Vann are neither Chiefs nor Warriors of 
that Nation, and were, therefore, not entitled to a cent, 
The Department of War, therefore, disregarded the 
terms of its own treaty, when it countenanced the dis- 
position intended to be made of the money by the few 
ersons who were here. It cannot be said that the Sc- 
cretary of War was ignorant of the fact who those two 
persons, Ridge and Vann, were: for three of my colleagues 
and myself had an interview with the Secretary of War 
at the commencement of the session, and distinctly ap- 
prised him that those two persons had nothing to do with 
the Delegation; that they were not even Creeks, but 
Cherokees. There was, indeed, a kind of official con- 
nexion between them and the Delegation : one was styl- 
ed Secretary of Legation. 1do not know what kind of 
a diplomatic thing the other was, or what title was given 
to him, but it is understood that he is an attaché of some 
sort. Their official connexion should never have been 
recognized by the Government. The gentleman from 
Virginia has used the word “tortured,” in application to 
my statements of the facts. He will not deny the use of 
this word, at least : for I cannot be mistaken as to it, hav- 
ing taken it down in writing as soon as it fell from his 
lips. Sir, there has been no *“ torturing” of the mean- 
ing of the facts. There needed none to aid me. 
documents containing these facts were read. They did 
not even need comment. My colleagues and myself may 


have occasionally manifested feeling. God knows we 


The | 


and, after some discussion, the managers of the Confer- 
| ence agreed that the amendment proposed by the House 
| will effect the same object as that contemplated by the 
| amendment of the Senate. It goes, indeed, a little far- 
| ther, and insists that the division of the money siali be 
‘made in full council of the nation. But now itis said that 
| the Chiefs design to appropriate the whole sum to their own 
‘use. The arrangement proposed will certainly prevent 
ithe accomplishment of any such design, if it exist. I 
| would have consented to the amendment of the Senate as 
i sufficient—but I think that reported by the conferees 
| holds out a more effectual security—and it certainly pre- 
sents no question involving the integrity or reputation of 
| any gentleman. ‘The session draws rapidly to its close, 
i and we have on our table some forty or fifty bills, in which 
; sundry individuals have a deep interest. Under such cir- 
| cumstances, whatever feelings may exist inthe minds of 
į some gentlemen on the subject of this treaty, there cer- 
į tainly can be no need of expressing them any farther than 
i has already been done. , 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, said, that, however im- 
| patient the House might be to take the question, he felt 
į disposed to avail himself of that opportunity to. submit a 
| few brief remarks to the House on the subject then un- 
j der discussion. Mr. T. said, that the honorable Chaim 
man of the Committee of Conference had given it as his 
opinion that the Government, in carrying the treaty inte 
j effect, ought to pursue, literally, the stipulations of the 
treaty. In that opinion, Mr. T. entirely agreed with the 
| honorable Chairman, as well as with his friend from Geor- 
| gia, (Colonel Tarra) but this coincidence of opinions 
between the honorable Chairman and himself, lead to re- 
sults directly opposite. The Chairman of the Committce 
| is opposed to the amendment originally made to this bill 
by the Senate, because that amendment provided that the 
| consideration money, to be paid under this treaty, should 
| a paid to the Creek Indians, according to the scale of 


agreement which Congress has acted upon as ` 


sa aimee 
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distribytion of annuities, which provision the honorable : 
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tlemari considers a departure.from, or a violation of, 

e third article of the treaty, which stipulates that the 
money should be paid to the Chiefs, Head-men, and War- 
tors of the Creek Nation of Indians. - How, then, can 
that honorable gentleman support the amendment: pro- 
posed by the Committee of Conference? Does not the 
provisions of this amendment equally violate the stipula- 
tions of the third article of the treaty ? _ That article ex- 
pressly stipulated, that the United States shall pay to the 
Chiefs, Head-men, and Warriors, of the Creek Nation of 
Indians, a certain sum of money, ‘*immediately after the 
ratification of the treaty.” What is the plain and obvi- 
ous meaning of these words? May not these Chiefs de- 
mand immediate payment to be made to them here? 
Have the United States a right to withhold payment now, 
and so alter the treaty that payment shall be made, not 
here, but in the Creek Nation, and at a future period ? If 
itis competent for the United States to defer the pay- 
ment toa future period, how long may they not withhold 
it? If this is a treaty, the Delegation may certainly, ac- 
cording to its stipulations, demand the money immediate- 
ly. The honorable Chairman of the Committee informs 
me, said Mr. T. ‘that the Chiefs, Head-men, and War- 
© “riors, of the Creek Nation of Indians, are not here, but 
“in the Creek Nation, and that payment must, conse- 

; “quently, be made to a council of, and in, the Nation; 
“inasmuch as the treaty stipulates payment to be made 

- to the Chiefs, Head-men, and Warriors, of that Nation.” 
Mr. T. said, if he had supposed those Chiefs, Head-men, 

» and Warriors, to be here, he stood corrected by the gen- 
tleman ; but, if the gentleman conceded to the Delega- 

_ tion the power to conclude this contract or treaty, he 
} surely would not deny to them the right to receive the 
i; consideration money. ‘This tight had been conceded to 
; them by the Department: for, on the presentation, by 
» John Ridge and Jo. Vann, (Cherokees) of a list, exhibit- 
' ing a scale of an intended distribution of one hundred 
and fifty-nine thousand dollars, with a demand that the 

. sums designated should be separately counted, sealed up, 
; and paid, in the Department, to the individuals to whom 
those sums were respectively assigned,* the Head of the 
Indian Bureau replied, that payment could not be made 

i; there, but that he had no doubt the officers of the Bank 
‘would, to oblige them, make the arrangement required. 

i Although, Mr. T. said, he did not consider this a valid 
| treaty, yet those who claimed the possession of compe- 
- tent power, had decided that it was: and, agreeing with 
the honorable Chairman, and his friend from Georgia, that 
the stipulations of a treaty ought to be literally fulfilled 
and complied with, he could not support either of the 
amendments which had been proposed ; because each 
Was equally a violation of the third article of the treaty ; 
but if, like the honorable Chairman, he could vote for the 
amendment reported by the Committee, and now under 
consideration, he could more readily and cheerfully vote 
for the Senate’s first amendment, as better calculated to 
secure the legitimate objects of the treaty, and meet the 
ends of justice. And here he could not but express much 
Surprise, that gentlemen had been unable to find, in the 
circumstances of this transaction, any evidence of an in- 


* Statement referred to in the lette 


e r of James Barbour, 
shewing the terms of the agree, 


Esq. Secretary 
ment, for the propos: 


geek gg Nene: OP A age ee oe Come one eRe rs aa Ei 


John Ridge, -~ ” - - - - Dollars 15,000; 
Joseph Vann, = - - - - >- - 15,000: 
ppotile Yoholo, - - . - - - 10,000} 
“John Stidman, - - - - - - 10,600; 
< Mereawee, R a : E a . á 10,036] 
= Charles Cornnelis, ~- - - - - - 1¢,000' 
ad Wolf, ~ š - $ è > 3 6,000! 
Paddy Car, . s . 7 ° - - 500 

(a young man) = ` - - - 200 


Tivpu, 
. Bo-the remaining members of 


the Delegation each (Seven in 
$: Mumber) £5,000, ~ > -~ ~ 


25,000 


ed distribution ofthe mo 


tention, on the part of the Dele 
upon their nation. Mr, T. said, he cherished due respect 
for gentlemen and their opinions, but the evidence of 
fraud was so clear to. him, that he could not conceive 
how it could be doubted. Where, asked Mr. T., in the: 
history of the repudiated treaty, can you find the evi, 
dence of fraud so gross as that which is exhibited by the 
documents cownected with the treaty now under consi- 
deration? There was none. Mr. T. said, he conceded 
to the Secretary of War the high character which had 
been attributed to him, in the course of this debate, by 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Mzrcer)—he felt no 
disposition to derogate from his merit—and he protested. 
against the right of any member to attribute tò him’ an 
unfriendly disposition towards the honorable Secretary ; 
but he must state the facts of the transaction, and. facts 
were stubborn things. Before the treaty was ratified, a 
list had been exhibited by John Ridge and Jo. Vann, to 
the Head of the Indian Bureau, showing the intended 
distribution of the money to be paid under the treaty : 
and, from that list, it appeared, that $15,000 was to be 
paid to John Ridge, another $15,000 to Jo. Vann, and 
$10,000 to old Major Ridge, another Cherokee. ‘The 
Head of the Indian Bureau was apprised of the intended: - 
fraud, and the only notice which he deigned to take of 
the corrupt intention was, a simple declaration that it was 
no affair of the Government. Ridge and Vann had, how- 
ever, been asked, whether the whole Delegation knew, 
as well as they did, the mode which they had adopted for 
the distribution of the money ? Ridge frankly answered, 
No; but that Opothle Yoholo and Charles Cornnells 
knew, and that was enough. This was reported, by the 
Head of the Indian Bureau, to the Secretary of War, who 
directed that the Delegation should appear in the De- 
partment. They attended. 
to them the danger 
tribution of their mo: 


gation, to commit'a fraud. 


that might arise from so partial a dis- 
ney ; as their People might not sub- 
scribe to it. ‘They replied, that they knew what they 
were about. “The Interpreter was th 
‘that the Secretary of War h 
“that over which the treaty ha 
“but, as the paper had been h 
“to read it, and know whether 
“< disposition made of the mone 
“‘cated. They answered, 
repeating that it w 


ad no desire to control 
d given them the power, 
anded to him, he wished 
they agreed to have the 
y which was therein indi- 
each, and individually, Yes ;” 
as their own arrangement, and the fears 
the Secretary had expressed, in regard to the probable 
effects of such a course, upon their People at home, need, 
not be indulged, for that they would see that their Peo- 
ple ratified the arrangement, as, in the event of any dis. . 
satisfaction, they had their annuity, and this very money, 
and would so apply it as to satisfy all. The Secretary re. . 
plied, “that he still had his fears, but could only advise.” 
Thus, said Mr. T., the facts show, that the Secretary was 
well acquainted with the intended fraud. But gentlemen 
see no fraud, no corruption, in all this, Look into these 
documents. Here js tangible cvidence of gross corrup- 
tion. Ft was evident that Ridge and Vann had attempt- 
ed a trick on the Creek Delegation. Mr. T. said, it was 
true that the whole Delegation had heard the paper read, 


| 


of War, 


and communicated to him by the 


; Committee of Cı 
ney to be received wider the Creek 


onference, 
Treaty: 


Little Prince, 


* = Dollars 10,000 
‘Tookhenchaw Ti uckabatehe, - 


- > - s 0. 

Tuskennugge Mailow, - - - - - 102900 
Major Ridge, (of the Cherokees) -~ ~ - - 10,000 
Puckebaiche ‘Tuskonnugge, = K ` - Looe 
‘Suskenehaw Cuscta, + - - - - - 23000 
Hubi Hujo, ~~ : : : 3 z z 1,000 
MeGillivans, - x - 5 43000 

Dollars 159,005 


. The Secretary represented `, 


en directed to say, , ` 


` the honorable Secretary 


~ matter for an àpt 


ca ver, Clear, that John 
Ridge, all Cherokee. 
sand dollat 


yet they did not understand: English,-and he presumed 
did not understand. the Creek 

It was, thereforé; no very difficult 
erpreter to deceive both the Secte- 
One thing, said Mr. Tis, -howe- 
‘Ridge, and Joe Vann, and old Major 
Indians, were to receive forty thou- 


Indian. language. 


tary and the Indians, 


of the money which was, according to the 


gH julationé of the treaty, to be paid by the United States 


» to the Chiefs, Head-men, and Warriors, of the Creek Na- 


_ Sand. dollars of the money stipulated to be paid by the 

United States to the Chiefs, Head-men, and Warriors, of | 
è Mr. T. said, it could not | 
` be concealed that there was palpable and gross fraud and 


s 


‘tion of Indians, in consideration of the territory ceded by 
the Greek Indians to the United States. : What entitled 
these. Cherokees to this enormous sumi? | They had no 
interest in the’ Creek Natión, They were not entitled to 
one foot of land in the Creek country, neither were they 
Chiefs, “Head-men, or Warriors, of the Creek Nation of 
Indians. What claim, then, could they have to forty thou- 


the Creek:Nation of Indians? 


corruption m this transaction. Gentlemen. say, all this 
‘was not concealed. ‘They had heard it openly spoken of. 
All he could say to this was, they had been more fortu- 
nate than he had been. . He certainly had never heard of 
these corrupt: transactions, or that such a. sum as forty 
thousand dollars was intended to be. given to Cherokee 
Indians, who have no interest in the treaty, until this in- 


‘formation was drawn from the Department by the Com- 


mittee of Conference. j 

. Mr. DWIGHT insisted that the amendment wasin ac-i 
cordance with the treaty; the treaty says the money shall | 
be paid * to the Chiefsand Warriors.” “The Chiefs” of | 


the Creek Nation are not here—they are in theCreek Nation | 
_ —a Delegation only is here, for diplomatic purposes, 


but! 
“the Chiefs ” are at home ; if the money, then, should ; 
be paid in the midst of a Council of the Nation, it would} 
be paid as the treaty stipulates. — _ | 
Mr. THOMPSON said, that, if he had supposed that all ; 
the Chiefs of the Creek Nation were present in the City 
‘of Washington, he stood corrected by the gentleman: 
from Massachusetts; but, if the Delegation here from the | 
‘Creek Nation were duly authorized to make the contract, 
then the Chiefs, Head-men, and Warriors, of the Creek | 
Nation, were virtually present ; and, even if the. money | 
must be paid to the Chiefs and Warriors, it would be no: 
violation of the treaty, should payment be made to their ; 
Delegation. If the Delegation had power to enter into, | 
they had power to consummate the contract ; that imme- | 
diate payment of the consideration money was indispen- 
sable to the consummation of the contract ; that, as the ; 
treaty stipulates that. the money should be paid to the ; 
Chiefs, Head-men, and Warriors, of the Creek Nation, | 
immediately on the ratification’ of the treaty, it would be | 
a violation of its express stipulations, should payment be | 
withheld until a future period : for, if it can be withheld | 
one day, it may be withheld indefinitely. i 


Mr. HOFFMAN said, he was anxious to see this mat- | 
ter ended. For himself, he should prefer the amend-! 
ment of the Senate ; but he believed there was now not! 


sufficient time to attain it—and, being of opinion that the 
present proposition would be so carried into effect as to 
prevent the fraud contemplated, he would consent to 
vote for it. 

` Mr, WILLIAMS now moved the previous question, but 
withdrew the motion, under an assurance that the debate 
would not be farther protracted. 

The question was then put on agreeing to the report 

of the Committce of Conference, and carried. 


ACCOUNTS OF MR. MONROE. 
The Senate’s amendment to the bill “for the relief of 


James Monroe,” as insisted on by that. body, having been 


- Aceoints of Mr. Monroe, Be 


pers pice Saat which, with the principal, amounts 
to $29,000)— ete Ae Ss eS eases 
F Mr. INGHAM moved that the House recede from its 
| disagreement to that amendment...” oe 

The motion was opposed by Mr. WILLIAMS. 

_ Mr. METCALFE moved that the House adhere 
ment. 

On the question of receding, Mr. WILLIAMS demand. 
ed the yeasand nays. They were ordered by the House, 
and, being taken, were—Yeas 57, > Nays 63. ‘ ; 

- So the House refused to recede. : si 
pe POWELL then moved that the bill be laid on the 
table. - E“ 

The motion was withdrawn 
KREMER, it was negatived. 

The House then resolved to insist on its disagreement ; 
and a Committee of Conference was ordered, to consist of 
three members, => = = > 

Mr. INGHAM, from the Committee of Conference on 
the bill ‘for the relief cf James Monroe,” subsequently 
made a report that they had been unable to come to any 
agreement with the Committee on the part of the Senate. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 


to its 


; bat, being renewed by Mr, 


subject—Ayes 65, Noes 41. 


Mr. DWIGHT moved that the House do recede from its 
disagreement to the Senate’s amendment. : 

On this question, Mr. SAWYER called for the yeas and 
nays. They were ordered, and are as follows : : 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams of New York, Anderson, Bad- 


ger, Barbour of ‘Virginia, Brent, Burleigh, Cambreleng, 


Carson, Conner, Cook, Crowninshield, Dorsey, Dwight, 
Everett, Findlay of Pennsylvania, Fosdick, Gurley, Ham- 
ilton, Harris, Hasbrouck, Hayden, Herrick, Hines, Hugu- 
nin, Ingersoll, Ingham, Jennings of Indiana, Little, Liv- 
ingston, Marable, Markell, McDuffie, McLean of Ohio, 
Mercer, Miller of Pennsylvania, Miner, Mitchell of Mary- 
land, Newton, Pearce, Peter, Plumer, Powell, Reed, 


Rose, Ross, Sands, Scott, Stewart, Strong, Swan, Talia- ie 


ferro, Thomson of Pennsylvania, Tomlinson, Van Horne, 
Verplanck, Weems, Whittemore, Wickliffe, Wolf, Wood 
of New York, Woods of Ohio, Worthington, Wurts—63. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Addams of Pennsylvania, Alexander of 
Virginia, Alexander of Tennessee, AHen, of Massachu- 
setts, Allen of Tennessee, Armstrong, Ashley, Bartlett, 
Baylies, Beecher, Blair, Boon, Campbell, Cary,Claiborne, 
Davis, Davenport, Drayton, Findlay of Ohio, Floyd, For- 
syth, Garnsey, Garrison, Harvey, Healey, Henry, Houston, 
Kellogg, Kremer, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lecompte, Lin- 
coln, Markley, Martindale, Marvin of New York, McCoy, 
Metcalfe, Jas. S. Mitchell, Mitchell of Tennessee, O’Bri- 
en, Polk, Sawyer, Sprague, Stevenson of Pennsylvania, 
Tattnall, Taylor of Virginia, Test, Thompson of Ohio, 


Trezyant, Varnum, Ward, Whittlesey, Williams, Wright 


— 57. 

So the motion prevailed, and the House agreed to re: 
cede from its disagreement, (the effect of which is to pass 
the bill as amended.) - 

The House agreed to the first amendment of the Senate 
to the bill making appropriation for the Public Buildings, 
i (which was to increase the salary of the Commissioner of 
: Public Buildings to $2000.) wee tee 


; On the second amendment, (which proposed an appro- | 


| puation for repairing the Cumberland Road) the yeas and 
| nays were taken, and were—¥eas 52, Nays 56, 

: So the amendment was disagreed to, ; 

| And the House adjourned, (at half past four o’clock, A. 
AL) co 


i 


Monpay, Mar 22, 1896. 


Mr. MERCER, from the Select Committee on the Sup. 


y the following resolution : 


meen BEB BE ae ge ied = tase ne tee eg spe ned ekg Scent Date 


: gee of the Slave Trade, made a report, accompanied | 


2689 


May 22, 1826.] 


t Resolved, That the Committee on the Suppression of | 
the Slave Trade be discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the several documents referred to them, in rela- 
tion to the slave vessels Mariano, Louisa, and Constitu- 
tion, and that they be referred to the President of the 
|” United States.” 

On this resolution, a brief debate arose. . 

Mr. FORSYTH objected to the latter clause, which re- 
fers the subject to the President. He thought there could 
be no facts in this report which were not obtained through 
some one of the Departments ; and, if so, the President 
could obtain them as well from the Department, as by 
having this report referred to him. : 

Mr. MERCER explained. Many of the facts disclosed 
in the report, are not yet in the possession of the Depart- 
ments. He was assured, if the Treasury Department was 
| apprised of them all, the remaining moiety of the money 
| which yet remained unpaid in the Treasury, would be 
retained there, and saved to the United States. The 
Treasury will be guarded by this knowledge from any 
| unadvised proceedings. The question resolves itself sim- 
ply into this—Shall the documents referred to in this re- 
| port be distributed among the several Departments, and 
the President left to collect them from thence, or shall 
|. they be sent collectively to the President at once ? 

Mr. FORSYTH said, if the facts were already in his 
hands, through his several Secretaries, why should they 
| besent back to him? He moved to’ amend the resolu- 

tion, by striking out the Jatter clause. 

‘Mr. MERCER rejoined, and opposed the motion, stat- 

ing that a member from Alabama, who had furnished a 


aes 


| olher formidable obstacles to the completion of the Work. 


insert in their proper order; but which reports, though so 


F vily laid aside until after the close of that Session. 


t milis, 
; serve to account for the lateness of this publication, 


! the same order, by those of the House of Representatives. 


of the History of the Session. Of the Journal of Proceedings, 


| This Work lays claim, not exclusively, 
į but it is from no fault of the Editors, 


| declined reporting their Speeches, 


OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 


Close of the Session. 


Ar length we have reached the end of the Debates of this Session of Congress, 


` begun, the work was suspended by reason of our daily expectat 
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part of the evidence in possession of the Select Commit- 
tee, had abandoned the cause of William H, Robinson, 
since he had seen the additional testimony obtained by 
them. 

Mr. COCKE supported this view of the subject ; and, 
the question being taken on the amendment, it was nega- 
tived. The resolution in the report was then adopted— 
Ayes 85—and the report ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. TOMLINSON, it was 

Ordered, That a message be sent to the Senate, to in- 
form them that this House, having completed the busi- 
ness before them, are ready to close the present session 


by an adjournment on their part ; and that the Clerk do- 


go with the said message, 
Mr. WRIGHT offered the following : 


Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, on the part 


of this House, to join such Committee as may be appoint- 
ed on the part of the Senate, to wait on the President of 
the United States, and notify him that, unless he may have 
other communications to make to the two Houses of Con- 
gress, they are ready to adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to, and 

Mr. MERCER and Mr. TOMLINSON were appointed 
a Committee on the part of the House. 

Mr. MERCER, from the above named Committee, re- 
ported that they had waited on the President, and inform. 
ed him that the two Houses were ready to adjourn, and 
that he had informed them that he had no further commu. 
nication to make to either House. 

When, on motion of Mr. BASSETT, the House adjourn- 
ed, to meet on the first Monday in December next. 


END OF THE DEBATES. 


after surmounting, besides its great length, 
For three months, in the Summer of 1826, soon after it was 
ion of receiving reports of some Speeches, which we wished 
long waited for, did not at last arrive, Unable to complete 


| this Volame, or even to approach its completion, before the meeting of Congress in December, 1826, the work was necessa- 


¢ After it was resumed, in the last Spring, it was again unavoidably sus- 
+ pended for another interval of three months, in consequence of disappointment in 


the receipt of paper for the work from the 


These circumstances, with the unimaginable volume to which the Debates, &c. ofthis Session have extended, will 


| In regard to the plan of the work, we hope it will be considered an improvement upon the first volume, that we have sepa- . 
i tated the Debates of the two Houses, so as to place the Debates of the 


Senate in a consecutive series, which are followed, in 


In other respects, there has been no essential variation from the 
original plan. The Register is strictly a Register of Debates, with such incidents in the two Houses as form a material part 
in either House, 
| sary to explain the manner in which each Debate began and ended. 

but above all things, to impartiality. 

i who made every effort in vain to procure them. Ia some of these cases, the Reports 
| have been furnished by the Reporters, to the Speakers, for revision, 
| part of the Reporter prevented the Speeches from being reported at all: 


no more is attempted to be given than is ne- 
There are indeed some Speeches deficient ; 


and never returned; in one case, indisposition on the 
and in another, some one or more Members have 


e where all other Members voluntarily prepared such reports, (as in the case of the Senate 
| Debate in secret session.) The Editors have made every exertion in their power to render the work complete. They have 


40 far succeeded that it is, perhaps, more complete than any work of the same nature that ever has issued from the press, 
| Wherein it is yet incoruplete, they ask the usual indulgence of the Public towards those whose failure of success proceeds 


: fom causes beyond their control, 
Novemzer 1; 1827, 


i) the reader will omit the third and fourth 
thebill as originally reported. 
; Vor. [L170 


`, ERRATUM.—In the Law to authorize a subscription of Stock in the Louisville and Portland Canal Company, 
n sections~-they not belonging to the Act 


(Appendix, page 


as it finally passed, though forming a part of 
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YO THE REGISTER OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 


NINETEENTH CONGRESS—Frrasr Session. 


List of Members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 


SENATE, Garrison, George Holeombe, Samuel Swan, Ebenezer Tuck- 

er-~0. 
MAINE—John Chandler, John Holmes. PENNSYLVANIA.—William Addams. James Buchanan 
NEW HAMPSHIRE —Samuel Bell, Levi Woodbury. Samuel Edwards, Patrick Farrelly, John Findlay, Robert 
MASSACHUSETTS—James Lloyd, Elijah H. Mills. Harris, Joseph Hemphill, Samuel D. Ingham, George Kre- 


HODE ISLAND—Nehemiah R. Knight, Asher Robbins. | Wer, Joseph Lawrence, Samuel McKean, Philip S. Markley 
BUNNEGTIGUL—Heney W Spied Calvin Willey. Daniel H. Miler, Charles Miner, James S. Mitchell, Joho 
VERMONT —Dudley Chase, Horatio Seymour. i Mitchell. Robert Orr, George Plumer, Andrew Stewart, 
NEW YORK—Martin Van Buren, [One vacaney.] James S. Stevenson, Alexander Thompson, Espy Van Horne, 
NEW JERSEY —Mahlon Dickerson, Joseph Melivaine. | James Wilson, Henry Wilson, George Wolle, John Wurtz 

AN AT 7: Y — W ihi n ETET ark cay: x 
PENNSYLVANIA — William Findlay, William Marks. DELAWARE. —Louis MeLane—l. 


AWARE—T ayton. Nicholas Van Dyke. E NT 
MARYLAND Edward us Teel soe ae MARYLAND.—John Barney, Clement Dorsey, John Leeds 
vd, ; Kerr, Joseph Kent, Peter Little, Robert N Martin, George 


VIRGINIA —-Littleton W. Tazewell, John Ra dolph. 7 5 2 
' a Ways SE Ad E. Mitchell, George Peter, Thomas C. Worthington—9. 
NORTH CAROLINA~John Branch, Nathaniel Macon. | “ypeinia.—Mark Alexander, William 8. Archer, Wil- 


SOUTH CAROLIN A—Jobn Gaillard, Robert Y. Hayne, liam Armstrong, Johr S. Barbour, Burwell Bassett, Nathaniel 


I. : ien, F as W. Cobb. ` nÈ PN z 
CERCA a Me het M i Perrien ae ere H. Claiborne, ‘Thomas Davenport, Benjamin Estill, John Floyd, 


SENN me hy Robert S. Garnett, Joseph Johnson, William McCoy, Charles 
TENNESSEE Joha H. Enton, Hugh t White; F. Mercer, Thomas Newton, Alfred A. Powell, William 
ae Fae oa J BRIS C. Rives, William Smitb, Andrew Stevenson. John Falia- 


LOUISIANA—Dominique Boutigny, Josiah S. Johnston. 


INDIANA—William Hendricks, James Nob‘e. ferro, Robert Taylor, James Trezvant.—{One vacaney.]--22. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—Willis Alston, John H. Bryan, 


ter eas lami Moe pomas HL Williams, Samuel P. Carson, Henry W. Conner, Weldon N. Edwards, 
ALABAMA — He ; Chan ba wW ilia MR Kin Richard Hines, Gabriel Holmes, John Long, Archibald Me- 
ap enry mbers, yy Huaro dee SINE Neill, Willie P. Mangum, Romulus M. Saunders, Lemuel 


MISSOURI—David Barton, Thomas H. Benion. Sawyer, Lewis Williams—13, 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—John Carter, William Drayton, 
z A areik: DARE Joseph Gist, Andrew R. Govan, James Hamilton, George Me- 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | Duffie, Thomas R. Mitchell, Starling Tucker, Joha Wilson 
—9 
MAINE—John Anderson, Wm. Burleigh, Ebenezer Her- | GEORGIA.—George Cary, Alfred Cuthbert, John For- 
rieky David! Kidder; Enoch Lincoln, Jeremiah O’Brien, Peleg syth, Charlee E. Mione. James Merriwether, Edward. F, 
pragu $ Tattnall, Wiley Th —7 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Ichahod Bartlett, Titus Brown, Ne- : KENTUCKY.—Richard A. Buckner, James Clarke, Robt. 
hemiah Eastman, Jonathan Harvey, Joseph Healy, Thomas | P, Henry, James Johnson, Francis Johnson, Joseph Lecompte, 
WMASSACAUSETTS Sainct oC, Aten, John Bailey; OO eee Wek Nia ore tee 
M: — el C. : >| vid Trimble, Charles A. Wickliffe, Wm. S. Young.—12. 
Francis Baylies, B. W. Crowninshield, John Davis, Henry W. EO UNNESSEE.<cAdam R. Alexander, Robert Allen, sohn 
Tah Edward ieee a Hotar ck pa Fe Blair, John Cooke, Samne tonito, B aco ie packs: John H. 
2 > H ‘ eRe N 2, ds s C. Mitchell, sK. ik —9, 
RHODE ISLAND—YTristram Burges, Dutee J. Pearce—2. patting pe rare Bartte? Philemon Bescher, Joha W. 
CONNECTICUT—John Baldwin, Noyes Barber, Ralph Í Campbell, James Findlay, David Jennings, William McLean, 
J. Ingersoll, Orange Merwin, Elisha Phelps, Gideon Tomlin- | John Sloane, John Thompson, Joseph Vance, Samuel F. Vin- 
ee MONT—Wm. C. Bradley, Rollin C. Mallary, Soha | ton, Elisha Whittlesef, Wm. Wilson, John Woods, John C. 
iMON bm D. m©,. 3 y } joht.—14. 
Mattocks, Ezra Mcech, George E. Wales—s. : WTA UISIANA.—Wun, L. Brent, Henry W. Gurley, Edwd. 
NEW YORK—Parmenio Adams, Wm. G. Angel, Henry | Liyingston—3. ; 
Ashley, Luther Badger, Churchill-C. Cazbreleng, William MISSISSIPPI. —Christopher Rankin.--1. 
Deitz, Nicol Fosdick, Daniel G. Garnsey, John Hallock. jun.} INDIANA. Retliff Boor, Jona. Jennings, John Test.--3, 
Abra, B. Hasbrouck, Moses Hayden, Michael Hofman, ILLINOIS. --Daniel P. Cook.--1. 
Charles Humphrey, Jeromus Johnson, Charles Kellogg, Wil- ALABAMA.--John McKee, Gabriel Moore, George W. 
liam McManus, H. C. Martindale, Henry Markell, Dudley | Qyen.--3 
éMarvin, John Miller. Timothy H. Porter, Henry H. Ross, MISSOURL.--John Scott.--1. 
` Robert S, Rose, Joshua Sands, Henry R. Storrs, James Strong, DELEGATES. 
Jobn W. Tavlor, (Speaker, Egbert Ten Eyck, Stephen Van i ni 3 7 
Rensselaer, Gulian C. Verplanck, Aaron Ward, Elisha Whit-| MICHIGAN TERRITORY. —Aastin E. Wing. 
temore, Bartow White, Silas Wood—34. ARKANSAS fh RRI PORY.—Henry W. Conway. 
NEW JERSEY—George Cassedy, Lewis Condict, Daniel FLORIDA TEKRITORY.—Joseph M. White. 
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-7 MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
TO BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS, 


At the commencement of the First Session of the 
Nineteenth Congress. 
DECEMBER 6, 1825. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate ` 
and of the House of Representatives: 

IN taking a general survey of the concerns of our be- 
loved country, with reference to subjects interesting to 
the common welfare, the first sentiment which impresses 
itself upon the mind, is, of gratitude te the Omnipotent 
Disposer ofall Good, for the continuance of the signal 
blessings of his Providence, and especially for that health 
which, to an unusual extent, has prevailed within our bor- 
ders; and for that abundance which, in the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, has been scattered, with profusion, over our 
land. Nor ought we less to ascribe to Him the glory, 
that we are permitted to enjoy the bounties of His hand 
in peace and tranquillity—in peace with all the other 
nations of the earth, in tranquillity among ourselves. 
There has, indeed, rarely been a period in the history 

‘of civilized man, in Which the general condition of the 
Christian Nations has been marked so extensively >y 
peace and prosperity. 

Europe, with a few partial and unhappy exceptions, 
has enjoyed ten years of peace, during which all her 
Governments, whatever the theory of their constitu- 
tions may have been, are successively taught to feel 
that the end of their institution is the happiness of the 
People, and that the exercise of power among men can 

` be justified ouly by the blessings it confers upon those 
over whom it is extended. 

During the same period, our intercourse with all those 
mations has been pacific and friendly— it so continues, 
Since the close of your last session no material variation 
has occurred in our relations with any one of them, In 
-the commercial and navigation system of Great Britain, 
important changes of municipal regulation have recently 
been sanctioned by acts of Parliament, the effec’ of 
which upon the interests of other nations, and particular- 
ly upon ours, has not yet been fully developed. In the 
recent renewal of the diplomatic missions on both sides, 
between the twe governments, assurances have been 
given and received of the continuance and increase ot 
the mutual, confidence and cordiality by which the ad- 
justment of many points of difference had alrcady been 
effected, and which affords the surest pledge for the ul- 
timate satisfactory adjustment of these which still remain 
open, or may hereafter arise. 

‘The policy of the United States, in their commercial 
intercourse with other nations, has always been of the 
most liberal character. In the mutual exchange of their 
respective productions, they have abstained altogether 
from prohibitio:s ; they have interdicted themselves the 
power ot laying taxes upon exports, and, whenever they 
have favored their own shipping, by special preferences, 
or exclusive privileges in their own ports, it has been 
only with a view to countervail similar favors and exclu 
sions granted by the nations with whom we have been 
engaged in traffic, to their own people or shipping, and 
to the disadvantage of ours. Immediately after the close 


of the last war, a proposal was fairly made by the_ 


act of Congress of the 5d of March, 1815, to all the 
maritime nations, to lay aside the system of retaliating re- 


strictions and exclusions, and to place the shipping of 


both parties to the common trade on a footing of equality, 


in respect .to the duties of tonnage and impost. This 
offer was partially and successively nccepted by Great 
Britain, Sweden, the Netherlands, the Hanseatic Cities, 
Prussia, Sardinia, the Duke of Oldenburg, and Russia. 
It was also adopted, under certain modifications, in our 
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late commercial convention with France. And, by the 
act of Congress of the 8th January, 1824, it has received 
anew confirmation, with all the nations who had acceded 


to it, and has been «-ffered again to all those who are, or 


mav hereafter be, willing to abide in reciprocity by it. 
But allthese regula:ions, whether established by treaty 
or by municipal enactments, are still subject to one impor- 


tentrestricti n The removal of discriminating duties of 


tounage and of imposi, is limited to articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture, of the country to which the ves- 
sel belongs, or to such articles as are most usually first 
shipped from her ports. It will deserve the serious consi- 
deration of Congress, whether even this remnant of re- 
striction may not be safely abandoned, and whether 
the general tender of equal competition, made in the act 
of 8th January, 1824, may not be extended to include 
all articles of merchandise not prohibited, of what coun- 
try soever they may be the produce or manufacture. 
Propositions to this effect have already been made to 
us by more than one European government, and itis 
probable, that, if once established by legislation or com- 
pact with any distinguished maritime state, it would 
recommend itself, by the experience of its advantages, 
to the general accession of all. 

The Convention of Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween the United States and France, concluded on 
the 24th of June, 1822, was, in the understanding and 
intent of both parties, as appears upon its face, only a 
temporary arrangement of the points of difference be- 
tween them, of the most immediate and pressing urgen- 
cy. It was limited, in the first instance, to two years, 
from the Ist of October, 1822, but with a proviso, that 
it should further continue in force till the conclusion ot 
a general and definitive treaty of commerce, unless ter- 
minated by a notice six months in advance, of either 
of the partiesto the other lts operation, so far as it 
extended, has been mutually advantageous; and it still 
continues in force by common consent. But it left 
unadjusted geveral objects of great interest to the citi- 
zens and subjects of both countries, and particularly 
a mass of claims, to considerable amount, of citizens 
of the United States upon the government of France, 
of indemnity for propérty taken or destroyed under cir- 
cumstances of the most aggravated and outrageous cha- 
racter. in the long period during which continual and 
earnest appeals have been made to the equity and mag- 
nanimity of France, in behalf of these claims, their 
justice has not been, as it could not be, denied. It was 
hoped that the accession of a new sovereign to the throne 
would have afforded a favorable opportunity for present- 
ing them to the consideration of his Government. ‘They 
have been presented and urged, hitherto, without effect. 
The repeated and earnest representations of our Min- 
ister at the Court of France, remain, as yet, even with- 
outan answer, Were the demands of nations upon the 
justice of each other susseptible of adjudication by the 
sentence of an impartial tribunal, those to which I now 
refer would long since have been settled, and adequate 
indemnity would have been obtained. There are large 
amounts of similar claims upon the Netherlands, Naples, 
and Denmark. For ti:ose upon Spain, prior to 1819, in- 
demnity was,after many years of patient forbearance, ob- 
tained, and those upon Sweden have been lately compro. 
mised by a private settlement, in which the claimants 
themselves have acquiesced. The Governments of Den- 


yet existing against them; nor will any of them be forgot- 
ten, while a bope may be indulged of obtaining justice, by 
the means within the constitutional power of the Exe- 
cutive, and without resorting to those measures of self- 
redress, which, as well as the time, circumstances, and 
occasion, which may require them, are within the: ex- 
clusive competency of the Legislature. ` 

It is with great satisfaction that I am enabled to bear 
witness to the liberal spirit with which the Republic of 


mark and of Naples have been recently reminded of those ` 
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Colombia has made satisfaction for well established | sonal hberty, with the effective obligation of private 
caims of a similar character, And among the docu-| contracts, is the difficult problem to be solved by a law 
ments, now communicated to Congress, will be distin- i of bankruptcy. ‘These are objects of the deepest in- 
uished a Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with | terest to society; affecting ail that is precious in the ex- 
that Republic, the ratifications of which have been ex-] istence of multitudes of persons, many of them in the 
changed since the last recess of the Legislature. The | classes essentially dependent and helpless; of the age « 
negotiation of similar treaties with all the independent] requiring nurture, and of the sex entitled to protection, 
South American States, has been contemplated, and may | from the free agency of the parent and the husband. 
yet be accomplished. The basis of them all, as proposed | The organization of the militiais yet more indispensable 
by the United States, has been laid in two principles; | to the liberties of the country. It is only by an effective 
the one, of entire and unqualified reciprocity ; the other, | militia that we can at once enjoy the repose of peace 
the mutual obligation of the parties to place each other į and bid defiance to foreign aggression: it is by the mili- 
permanently upon the fasting of the most favored na- j tia that we are constituted an armed nation, standing in 
tion. ‘These principles are, indeed, indispensable to the | perpetual panoply of defence, in the presence of all the 
effectual emancipation of the American hemisphere | other nations ot the earth. To this end, it would be necces- 
from the thraldom of colonizing monopolies and exclu- | sary, if possible, so to shape its organization as to give ita 
sions—an event rapidly realizing in the progress of} more united and active energy. There are laws for esta- 
human affairs, and which the resistance still opposed | blishing an uniform militia throughout the United States, 
in certain parts of Europe to the acknowledgment ofj and for arming and equipping its whole body ; but it is a 
the Southern American Republics as independent States, | body of dislocated members, without the vigor of unity, 
will, it is believed, contribute more effectually to acom- | and having little of uniformity but the name. To infuse 
plisi. The time has been, and that not remote, when | into this most important institution the power of which 
some of those States might. in their anxious desire to | it is susceptible, and to make it available for the defence 
obtain a nominal recognition, have accepted of a nomi- | of the Union, at the shortest notice, and at the smallest 
nal independence, clogged with burdensome conditions, | expense possible of time, of life, and of treasure, are 
and exclusive commercial privileges, granted to the na- | among the benefits to be expected from the persevering- 
tion fem which they have separated, to the di-advan- | deliberations of Congress. 
tage of all others. They are now all aware that such | Among the unequivocal indications of our national 
concessions to any European nation, would be incompa-:! prosperity, is the flourishing state of our Finances. The 
tible with that independence which they have declared | revenues of the present year, from all their principal 
and maintained. sources, will exceed the anticipations of the last. The 
Among the measures which have heen suggested! balance in the ‘Treasury, on the first of January last, was 
to them by the new relations with one another, re-f a litle short of two millions of dollars, exclusive of two 
sulting from the recent changes of their condition, is} millions anda haif, being the moiety of the loan of five 
that of assembling, at the Isthmus of Panama, a Con-j millions, authorized by the act of 26th May, 1824. The 
gress at which each of them should be represented,| receipts into the Treasury, from the first of January to 
to delibera e upon objects important to the welfare of] the thirtieth of September, exclusive of the other moie- 
all, he Republics of Colombia, of Mexico, and of| ty of the same loan, are estimated at sixteen millions 
Central America, have already deputed Plenipctentiaries| five hundred thousand dollars; and itis expected that 
tosucha meeting, and they have invited the United! those of the current quarter will exceed five millions of 
States to be also represented there by their ministers.| dollars; forming an aggregate of receipts of nearly twen- 
The invitation has been accepted, and ministers on the| ty-two millions, independent of the loan. ‘The expend- 
part of the United States will be commissioned to attend} itures of the year will not exceed that sum more than two 
at those deliberations, and to take part in them, so far! millions. By those expenditures, nearly eight millions 
as may be compatible with that neutrality from which} of the principal of the public debt have been discharged. 
itis neither our intention, nor the desire of the other} More than a million and a half has been devoted to the 
American States, that we should depart. debt of gratitude to the warriors of the Revolution: a 
The Commissioners under the Seventh Article of the; nearly equal sum to the construction of Fortifications, and 
Treaty of Ghent have so nearly completed their arduous! the acquisition of ordnance, and other permanent prepa- 
labors, that, by the Report recently received from the! rations of national defence: half a million to the gradual 
Agent on the part of the United States, there is reason to| increase of the Navy: an equal sum for purchases of Ter- 
expect that the Commission will be closed at their nex:; ritory from the Indians, and payment of annuities tu 
session, appointed for the 22d of May of the ensuing year.| them: and upwards ofa million for objects of Internal 
The other Commission, appointed to ascertain the in-! Improvement, authorized by special acts of the last Con- 
demnities due for slaves carried away from the United| gress. If we add to these, four millions of dollars for 
States, after the close of the late war, have met with! payment of interest upon the Public Debt, there remains 
some difficulty, which has delayed their progress in the] a sum of about seven millions, which have defrayed the 
inquiry, A reference has been made to the British Go-| whole expense of the Administration of Government, in 
vernment on the subject, which, it may be hoped, will| its Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary Departments, 
tend to hasten the decision of the Commissioners, or! including the support of the Military and Naval Esta- 
serve as 3 substitute for it. blishments, and all the oce*sional contingencies of a Go- 
Among the powers specifically granted to Congress | vernment co-extensive with the Union. Spe 
by the Constitution, are those of establishing uniform] The amount of duties secured on merchandise import- 
lws onthe subject of Bankruptcies througncut ‘he | ed since the commencement of the year, is about twen- 
United States, and of providing for organizing, arming, | ty-five millions and a half; and that which will accrue 
and disciplining the Militia, and tor governing such part | during the current quarter, Is estimated at five millions 
of them as may be employed in the service of the Unit- and a half: from these thirty-one millions, deducting the 
ed States, The magnitude and complexity of the inter- drawbacks, estimated at less than, seven millions, a sum 
ests affected by legislation upon these subjects, may | exceeding twenty-four millions will constitute the reve- 
account for the fact, that, long and often as both of them | nue of the year; and will exceed the whole expenditures 
have occupied the attention, and animated the debates ofthe year. The entire amount of public debt remain- 
of Congress, no systems have yet been devised for ful- | ing due on the first of January next, will be short of 
filling, to the satisfaction of the community, the duties | eighty-one millions of dollars. 
Prescribed by these grants of power. ‘Lo conciliate the By an act of Congress of the third of March last, a loan 
claim of the individual citizen to the enjoyment of per- | of twelve millions of dollars was authorized at four and. 
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a half per cent. or an exchange of stock to that amount 
of four and a haif per cent. for a stock of six per cent. 
to create a fund for extinguishing an equal amount of the 
public debt, bearing an interest of six per cent. redeem- 
able in 1826. An account of the measures taken to give 
effect to this act, will be laid before you by the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury. As the object which it had in view 
has been but partially accomplished, it will be for the 
consideration of Congress, whether the power with 
which it clothed the Executive should not be renewed 
at an early day of the present’ session, and under what 
modifications. s i 

The act of Congress of the 3d of March last, directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe, in the name 
and for the use of the United States, for one thousand 
five hundred shares of the capital stock of the Chesa- | 
peake and Delaware Canal Company, has been executed į 
by the actual subseription for the amount specified; and | 
such other measures have been adopted by that officer, 
under the act, as the fulfilment ofits intentions requires. 
The latest accounts received of this important undertak- | 
ing, authorize the belief that it is in ¡successful pro- 

ress. 

The payments into the Treasury from proceeds of | 
the sales of the Public Lands, during the present year, | 
were estimated at one million of dollars. The actual | 
receipts of the first two quarters have fallen very little | 
short of that sum: it is not expected that the second 
half of the year will be equally productive; but the in- 
come of the year from that source may now he safely 

estimated at a million and a half. The Act of Congress 
of 18th May, 1824, to provide for the extinguishment of 
the debt dne to the United States by the purchasers of 
public lands, was limited, in its operation cf relief to the 
purchaser, to the tenth of April last. Its effect at the 
end of the quarter during which it expired, was to re- 
duce tha debt from ten to seven millions. By the oper- 
ation of similar prior laws of relief, from and since that 
of second of March, 1821, the debt had been reduced, 
from upwards of twenty-two millions, to ten. It is ex- 
ceedingly desirable that it should be extinguished alto- 
gether; and to facilitate that consummation, I recom- 
mend to Congress the revival, for one year more, of the 
Act of eighteenth May, 1824, with such provisional mo- 
dification as may be necessary to guard the public inter- 
ests against fraudulent practices in the resale of the re- 
Jinquished land. The purchasers of public lands are 
among the most useful of our fellow citizens; and, since 
the system of sales for cash alone has been introduced, 
gteat indulgence has been justly extended to those who 
had previously purchased uponcredit. The debt which 
had been contracted under the credit sales had become 
unwieldy, and its extinction was alike advantageous to 
the purchaser and the public Under the system of 
sales, matured, as it has been, by eryperience, and adapt- 
ed to the exigencies of the times, the lands will continue, 
as they have become, an abundant source of revenue; 
and when the pledge of them to the public creditor 
shall have been redeemed by the entire discharge of the 
national debt, the swelling tide of wealth with which 
they replenish the common Treasury may be made to 
reflow in unfailing streams of improvement from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

The condition of the various branches of the public 
service, resorting from the Department of War, and their 
administration daring the current year, will be exhibit- 
edin the Report of the Secretary of War, and the ac- 
companying documents herewith communicated. The 
organization and discipline of the Army are effective and 
satisfactory. - To counteract the prevalence cf deser- 
tion among the troops, it has been suggested to withhold 
from the men a small portion of their monthly pay, antil 
the period of their discharge; and some expedient ap- 
pears to be necessary, to preserve and maintain among 
the officers so much of the art of horsemanship as could | 


scarcely fail to be found wanting, on the possible sud- 
den eruption ofa war, which should overtake us unpro- 
vided with a single corps of cavalry. ‘he Military Aca- 
demy at West Point, under the restrictions of a severe 
but paternal superintendence, recommends itself more 
and more to the patronage of the Nation; and the num- 
ber of meritorious officers which it forms and introduces 
to the public service, furnishes the means of multiplying 
the undertakings of public improvements, to which their 
acquirements at that institution are peculiarly adapted, 
The school of artillery Practice, established at Fortress 
Monroe, is well suited to the same purpose, and may 
need the aid of further legislative provision to the same 
end. The Reports of the various officers at the head 
cf the administrative branches of the military service, 
connected with the quartering, clothing, subsistence, 
health, and pay, of the Army, exhibit the assiduous vi- 
gilance of those officers in the performance of their re- 


| spective duties, and the faithful accountability which has 


pervaded every part of the system. 

Our relations with the numerous tribes of aboriginal 
natives of this country, scattered ever its extensive sur- 
face, and so dependent, even for their existence, upon 
our power, have been, during the present year, higaly 
interesting. An act of Congress, of 25th May, 1824, 
made an appropriation to defray the expenses of making 
treaties of trade end friendship with the Indian tribes 
beyond the Mississippi. An act of 3d March, 1825, au- 
thorized treaties to be made with the Indians for their 
consent to the making ofa road from the frontier of Mis- 
souri to that of New Mexico. And another act, of the 
same date, provided for detraying the expenses of hold- 
ing treaties with the Sioux, Chippeways, Menomenies, 
Sauks, Foxes, &c. for the purpose of establishing boun- 
daries and promoting peace between said tribes. The 
first and the last objects of these acts have been ac. 
complished, and the second is yet in a process of exe- 
cution. The treaties which, since the last session of 
Congress, have been concluded with the several tribes, 
will be laid before the Senate for their consideration, 
conformably to the Constitution, They comprise large 
and valuable acquisitions of territory; and they secure 
an adjustment of boundaries; and give pledges of per 
manent peace between several trives which had been 
long waging bloody wars against each other. 

On the 12th of February last, a treaty was signed at 
the Indian Springs, between Commissioners appoint- 
ed on the part of the United States, and certain Chiefs 
and individuals of the Creek Nation of Indians, which was 
received at the Seat of Government only a very few days 
before the close of the last Session of Congress and of 
the late Administration. The advice and consent of the 
Senate was given to it on the 3d of March, too late for 
it to receive the ratification of the then President of the 
United States: it was ratified on the 7th of Varch, uns 
der the unsuspecting impression that it had been nego- 
tiated. in good faith, and in the confidence inspired by 
the recommendation of the Senate. The subsequent 
transactions in relation to this Treaty, will form the sub- 
ject of a separate Message. 

The appropriations made by Congress, for public 
works, asi well in the construction of Fortifications, as 
for purposes of Internal Improvement, so far as they 
have been expended, have been faithfully applied. 
Their progress has been delayed by the want of suita- 
ble officers for superintending them. An increase uf 
boch the Gorps of Engineers, Military and ‘Topographi- 
cal, was recommended by my predecessor, at the last 
Session of Congress. The reasons upon which that re- 
commendation was founded, subsist in all their force, 
and have acquired additional urgency since that time. 
It may also be expedient to organize the Topographical 
Engineers into a Corps similar to the present establish- 
ment of the Corps of Engineers. The Military Acade- 
my at West Point will furnish, from the Cadets annually 
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graduated there, officers well qualified for carrying this 
measure into effect. 

The Board of Engineers for Internal Improvement, ap- 

ointed for carrying into execution the Act of Congress 
of 30th of April, 1824, “ to procure the necessary sur- 
yeys, plans, and estimates, on the subject of roads and 
canals,” have been actively engaged in that service from 
the close of the last Session of Congress. They have 
completed the surveys necessary for ascertaining the 
practicability of a Canal from. the Chesapeake Bay to 
the Ohio River, and are preparing a full Report on that 
subject; which, when completed, will be laid before 
you. The same observation isto be made with regard 
tothe two other objects of national importance upon 
which the Beard have been occupied; namely, the ac- 
complishment of a National Road from this City to New 
Orleans, and the practicability of uniting the waters of 
lake Memphramagog with Connecticut River, and the 
improvement of the navigation of that River. The sur- 
veys have been made, and are nearly completed. The 
Report may be expected at an early period during the 
present Session of Congress. 

The Acts cf Congress of the last Session, relative to 
the surveying, marking, or laying out, roads in the Ter- 
rilories of Florida, Arkansas, and Michigan, from Mis- 
souri to Mexico, and for the continuation of the Cam- 
berland Road, are, some of them, fully executed, and 
others in che process of execution, ‘those for complet- 
ing or-commencing Fortifications kave been delayed 
only so far as the Corps of Engineers has been inade 
quate to furnish officers for the necessary superintend- 
ence of the works. Under the act confirming the sta- 
: tutes of Virginia and Maryland, incorporating the <he- 
sapeake and Ohio Ganal Gompany, three Commission- 
ers on the part ofthe United States have been appointed 
for opening books and receiving subscriptions, in con- 
cert with a like number of Commissioners appointed on 
the part of each of those States. A meeting of the 
Commissioners has been postponed, to await the defini- 
tive Report of the Board of Engineers. The light-houses 
and monuments for the safety of our commerce and ma- 
riners ; the works for the security of Plymouth Beach, 
and for the preservation of the Islands in Boston Har- 
bor; have received the attention required by the laws 
relating to those objects respectively. The continua- 
tion of the Cumberland Road, the most important of them 
all, after surmonnting no inconsiderable difficulty in fix- 
ing upon the direction of the road, has commenced un- 
der the most promising auspices, with the improve- 
ments of recent invention in the mode of construction, 
and with the advantage of a great reduction in the com- 
parative cost of the work. 

The operation of the laws relating to the Revolation- 
ary Pensioners may deserve the renewed consideration 
of Congress. The act of 18th March, 1818, while it 
made provision for many meritorious and indigent citi- 
zens, who had served in the War of Independence, open- 
ed a door to numerous abuses and impositions. To re- 
medy this, the act of Ist May, 1820, exacted proofs of 
absolute indigence, which manyreally in want were un 
able, and all, susceptible of that delicacy which is allied 
to many virtues, must be deeply reluctant to give. The 
result has been, that some among the least deserving 
have been retained, and some in whom the requisites 
both of worth and want were combined, have been 
stricken from the list. As the .mbers of these ve- 
nerable relics of an age gone by diminish; as the decays 
of body, mind, and estate, of those that survive, must, in 
the common course of nature, increase ; should not a 
more liberal portion of indulgence be dealt out to them? 
May not the want, in most instances, be inferred from 
the demand, when the service can be duly proved; and 
may not the last days of human infirmity be spared the 
Mortification of purchasing a pittance of relief only by 
the exposure of its own necessities? I submit to Con- 


gress the expediency either of providing for indivicual 
cases of this description by special enactment, or of re- 
vising the Act of Ist May 1820, with a view to mitigate 
the rigour of its exclusions, in favor of persons to whom 
charity now bestowed can scarcely discharge the debt 
of justice. : 

The portion of the Naval force of che Union in actual 
service, has been chiefly employed on three stations: 
the Mediterranean, the coasts of South America bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean, andthe West-Indies. An 
occasional cruiser has been sent to range along the 
African shores most polluted by the traffic of slaves; 
one armed vessel has been stationed on the coast of our 
eastern boundary, to cruise along the fishing grounds in 
Hudson’s Bay, and on the coast of Labrador; and the 
first service of a new frigate has been performed in re- 
storing to his natjxe soil, and domestic enjoyments, the 
veteran hero Wiiose youthful blood and treasure had 
freely flowed in the cause of our Country’s Indepen- 
dence, and whose whole life had been a series of ser- 
vices and sacrifices to the improvement of his fellow- | 
men. The visit of General Lafayette, alike honor- 
able to himself and to our Country, closed, as it had 
commenced, with the most affecting testimonials of de- 
voted attachment on his part, and of unbounded grati- 
tude of this people to him in return. It will form, here- 
after, a pleasing incident in the annals of our Union, 
giving to real history the intense interest of romance, 
and signally marking the unpurchasable tribute of a 
great Nation’s social affections to the disinterested 
| champion of the liberties of human kind. 
| The constant maintenance of a small squadron in the 
Mediterranean, is a necessary substitute for the humiliat- 
ing alternative of paying tribute for the security f our 
commerce in that sea, and for a precarious perce, at the 
mercy of every caprice of four Barbary States, vy whom 
it was liable to be violated. An additional motive for 
keeping a respectable force stationed there at this time, 
is found in the maritime war raging between the Greeks 
and the Turks; and in which the neutral navigation of 
this Union is always in danger of outrage and depreda- 
tion. A few instances have occurred of such depreda- 
tions upon our merchant vessels by privateers or pirates 
wearing the Grecian flag, but without real authority 
from the Greek or any other Government. The heroic 
siruggles of the Greeks themselves, in which our 
warmest sympathies as Freemen and ‘hristians have 
been engaged, have continued to be maintained with 
vicicsitudes of success adverse and favorable. 

Similar motives have reuderce expedient the keeping 
of a like force on the coasts of Pera and Chili on the 
Pacific. The irregular and convulsive character of the 
war upon the shores, has been extended to the conflicts 
upon the ocean. An active warfare has been kept up 
for years, with alternate success, though generally to the 
advantage of the American Patriots. But their naval 
forces have not always been under the control of their 
own Governments, Blockades, unjustifiable upon any 
acknowledged principles of international law, have 
been proclaimed by officers in command; andthough 
disavowed by the supreme authorities, the protection of 
our own commerce against them has been made cause 
c? complaint and of erroneous imputations against some 
ofthe most gallant officers of our Navy. Complaints 
equally groundless have been made by the commanders 
of the Spanish Royal forces in those seas; hut the most 
effective protection to our commerce has been the flag, 
and the firmness of curown commanding officers. The 
| cessation of the war, by the complete triumph of the Pa- 
Í triot cause, has removed, it ishoped, all cause of dissen- 
‘ sion with one party, and all vestige of force of the other. 
| But an unsettled coast of many degrees of latitude, form- 

ing a part of our own Territory, and a flourishing com. 
| 
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merce and fishery, extending to the Islands of the Paci- 
fic and to China, sull require that the protecting power 
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of the Union should be displayed under its Fes vii bale CRU LES eo see as wel} 
upon the ocean as upon the land. 

The objects of the West India squadron have been 
to carry into execution the laws for the suppression of 
the African Slave Trade: for the protection of our com- 
merce against vessels of piratical character, though 
bearing commissions from either of the belligerent par- 
ties: for its protection against open and unequivocal 
pirates. These objects, during the present year, have 
been accomplished more effectually than at any former 
period. The African Slave Trade has long been ex- 
cluded from the use of our flag; and if some few citi- 
zens of our country have continued to set the laws of 
the Union, as well as those of Nature and Humanity, 
at defiance, by persevering in that abominable traffic, 
it has been onty by sheltering themselves under the 
banners of other nations, less earnest for the total ex- 
tinction of the trade than ‘ours. The irregular priva- 
teers have, within the last year, been in a great measure 
banished from those seas; and the pirates, for months 

ast, appear to have been almost entirely swept away 
rom the borders and the shores of the two Spanish 
islands in those regions. The active, persevering, and 
unremitted energy of Captain Warrington, and of the 
officers and men under his command, on that trying 
and perilous service, have been crowned with signal 
success, and are entitled to the approbation of their 
country. But experience has shown, that not even a 
temporary suspension or relaxation from assiduity can 
be indulged on that station, without re-producing piracy 
and murder in all their horrors; nor is it probable that, 
for years to come, our immensely valuable commerce in 
those seas can navigate in security, without the steady 
continuance ofan armed force devoted to its protection, 

It were indeed a vain and dangerous illusion to be- 
lieve, that, in the present or probabie condition of human 
society, a commerce so extensive and so rich as ours 
could exist and be pursued in safety, without the conti- 
nual support of a military marine—ihe only arm by 


or felt by foreign nations, and the only standing military 
force which can never be dangerous to our own liber- 
ties at home. A permanent Naval Peace Establishment, 
therefore, adapted to our present coudition, and adapta- 
ble to that gigantic growth with which the nation is ad- 
vancing in its career, is among the subjects which have 
already occupied the foresight of the last Congress, and 
which will deserve your serious deliberations, Our 
Navy, commenced at an early period of our present politi- 
cal organization, upon a scale commensurate with the in- 
cipicnt energies, the scanty resources, and the compara- 
tive indigence of our infancy, was even then found ade- 
quate to cope with all the powers of Barbary, save the 
first, and with one ofthe principal maritime powers of 
Europe. Ata period of further advancement, but with 
little accession of strength, it not only sustained with 
honor the most unequal of conflicts, but covered itself 
and our country with unfading glory. But it is only since 
the close of the late war, that, by the number and force 
of the ships of which it was composed, it could deserve 
the name ofa Navy. Yet it retains nearly the same or- 
ganization as when it consisted only of five frigates. The 
rules and regulations by which it is governed earnestly 
call for revision, and the want of a Naval School of In- 
struction, corresponding with the Military Academy at 
West Point, for the formation of scientific and accom- 
plished officers, is felt with deily increasing aggravation. 
The act of Congress of 26th May, 1824, authorizing an 
examination and survey of the harbor of Charleston, in 
. South Carolina, of St. Mary’s, in Georgia, and of the 
Coast of Florida, and for other purposes, has been exe- 
cuted so far as the appropriation would admit. Those 
of the Sd of March last, authorizing the establishment of 
a Navy Yard and Depot on the Coast of Florida, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and authorizing the building of ten 
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| 


which the power of this Confederacy can be estimated | 


sloops of war, and for other purposes. are in the course 
of execution : for the particulars of which, and other ob- 
jects connected with this Department. I refer tó the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Navy, herewith communi- 
cated, 

A Report from the Postmaster General is alero submit- 
ted, exhibiting nie present flourishing condition of that 
Department. For the first time for many years, the re- 
ceipts for the year ending on the Ist of July last, exceed- 
ed the expenditures during the same period, to the 
amount of more than forty-five thousand dollars. Other 
facts, equally creditable to the administration of this De- 
partment, are,that, in two years from the Ist of July, 1823, 
an improvement of more than one hundred and eighty- 
five thousand dollars in its pecuniary affairs has been 
realized; that in the same interval the increase of the 
transportation of the mail has exceeded one million five 
hundred thousand miles, annually ; and that one thou- 
sand and forty new post offices have been established. 
It hence appears, that, under judiciotis management, the 
income from this establishment may be rehed on as fully 
adequate to defray its expenses; and that, by the discon- 
:inuance of post- -ronds, altogether unprod: ictive, others 
of more useful character may be opened till the circula- 
tion of the mail shall keep pace with the spread of our 
population; and the comforts of friendiy correspondence, 
the exchanges of internal traffic, and the lights of the 
periodical press, shall be distributed to the remotest 
corners of the Union, ata charge scarcely perceptible 
w any individual, and without the cost ofa dollar to the 
public treasury. 

Upon this first occasion of addressing the Legislature 
of the Umon, with which I have been honored, in pre- 

senting to their view the execution, so far as it has been 
effected, of the measures sanctioned by them, for pro- 
moting the internal improvement of our country, | can- 
not close the communication without recommending to 
their calm and persevering consideration the general 
principle in a more enlarged extent. The great object 
of the institution of civil government, is the improve- 
ment of the condition of those who are parties to the 
social compact. And no government, in whatever form 
constituted, can accomplish tiie lawful ends of its insti- 
tution, but in proportion as it improves the condition of 
those over whom itis established. Roads and canals, by 
multiplying and facilitating the communications and inter- 
course between distant regions, and multitudes of men, 
are among the most important means of improvement. But 
moral, political, intellectual improvement, are duties as- 
signed, by the Author of onr existence, to social, no less 
than to individual man. For the fulfilment of those duties, 
governments are invested with power; and, to the attain- 
ment of the end, the progressive improvement of the 
condition of the governed, the exercise of delegated 
power, is a duty as sacred and indispensable, as the 
usurpation of power net granted is criminal and odious. 
Among the first, perhaps the very first instrament for 
the improvement of the condition of men, is knowledge ; 
and to the acquisition of much of the knowledge adapt- 
ed to the wants, the comforts, and enjoyments of buman 


life, public institutions and seminaries of learning are es- 
sential, So convinced of this was the first of my prede- 
cessors in this office, now first inthe memory, as, living, 
he was first in the hearts of our country, that, once and 

again, in his addresses to the Congresses with whom he 
co-operated In the public service, he earnestly recom- 
mended the establishment of Seminaries of Learning, to 
prepare for all the emergencies of peace and war—ana- 
tional university anda military academy, With respect 
to the latter, had he lived to the present day, in turning 
his eyes to the institution at West Point, he would have 
enjoyed the gratification of his most earnest wishes. 
But, in surveying the city which has been honored with 
his name, he would have seen the spot of earth which he 
had destined and bequeathed to the use and benefit of 
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his cuuntry, as the site for an university, still bare and 


barron. i Dae . 
{nassuming her station among the civilized nations of 


the earth, it would seem that our country had contracted 
the engagement to contribute her share of mind, of la- 
bor, and of expense, to the improvement of those parts 
of know!:-dge which lie beyond the reach of individual 
acquisiiion ; and particularly, to geographical and astro- 
nomical science Looking back to the history only of 
the halfcentury since the Declaration of our Indepen- 
dence, and observing the generous emulation with which 
the governments of France, Great Britain, and Russia, 
have devoted the genius, the intelligence, the treasures 
of their respective nations, to the common improvement 
of the species in these branches of science, is it not in- 
cumbent upon us toinguire, whether we are not bound, 
by obligations of a high and honorable character, to con- 
tribute our portion of energy aud exertion to the common 
stock? The voyages of discovery, prosecuted in the 
course of that time, at the expense of those nations, have 
not only redounded te their glory, but to the improvement 
ofhuman knowledge. We have been partakers of that im- 
provement, and o-e for it a sacred debt, not only of 
gratitude, but of equal or proportional exertion in the 
same common cause. Of the cost of these undertakings, 
ifthe mere expenditures of outfit, equipment, and com 
pletion of the expeditions, were to be considered the 
only charges, it would be unworthy of a great and gener- 
ous nation to take a second thought. One hundred ex- 
peditions of circumnavigation, like those of Cook and 

_ La Perouse, would not burden the exchequer of the na- 
tion fitting them out, so much as the ways and means of 

. defraying a single campaign in war. Bu’, if we take into 
the account the liyes of those ben: factors of mankind, 
of which their services in the cause of their species were 
the purchase, how shall the cost of those heroic enter- 
prises be estimated? And what compensation can be 
made to them, or to their countries, for them? Is it not 
by bearing them in affectionate remembrance? Isit not 
still more by imitating their example? by enabling coun- 
trymen of our own to pursue the same career, and to 
hazard their lives in the same cause? 

| o Ininviting the attention of Congress to the subject of 
Internal Improvements, upon a view thus enlarged, it is 
not my design to recommend the equipment of an expe- 
dition for circumnavigating the globe for purposes of 
scientific research and inquiry. We have objects of 
useful investigation nearer home, and to which our 
cares may be more beneficially applied. The interior 
of our own territories has yete been very imperfectly 
explored. Our coasts, along many degrees of latitude 
upon the shores of the Pacific ocean, though much 
frequented by our spirited commercial navigators, have 
been barely visited by our public ships. The River 
of the West, first fully discovered and navigated by a 


countryman of uur own, still bears the name of the ship | 


| if the sequel of the same experiments should be coun- 


seconds in various latitudes, from the Equator to the 
Pole, These researches have resulted in the compo- 
sition and publicativn of several works highly interest- 
ing to the cause of science. The experiments are yet 
in ‘he process of performance. Some of them have re- 


cently been made on our own shores, within the walls - 


of one of our own colleges, and partly by one of our own 
fellow citizens. It would be honorable to our country 


tenanced by the patronage of our Government, as they 
have hitherto been by those of France and Britain. 
Connected with the establishment of an University, 


| or separate from it, might be undertaken the erection 


l ofan astronomical observatory, with provision for the 
i support of an astronomer, to be m constant attendance 
| of observation upon the phenomena of the heavens ; 
| and for the periodical publication of his observations, 
'Itis with no feeling of pride, as an American, that the 
i remark may be made, that, on the comparatively small ter- 
 Titorial surface of Europe, there are existing upwards of 
| one hundred and thirty of these light-houses of the skies; 
| while, throughout the whole American hemisphere, 
i there is not one. If we reflect a moment upon the dis- 
| coveries, which, in the last four centuries, have been 
| made in the physical constitution of the universe, by the 
| means of these buildings, and of observers stationed in 
them, shall we doubt of their usefulness to every nation? 

| And while scarcely a year passes over our heads with- 
out bringing some new astronomical discovery to light, 
which we must fain receive at second hand from Eu- 
rope, are we not cutting ourselves off from the means of 
returning light for light, while we have neither observato- 
ry nor observer upon our half of the globe, and the earth 
revolves in perpetual darkness to our unsearching eyes? 
When, on the 23th Oc:ober, 1791, the first President 

of the United States announced to Congress the result of 
the first enumeration of the inhabitants of this Union, he 
informed them that the returns gave the pleasing assur- 
ance that the population of the United States bordered 
on four millions of persons. At the distance of thirty 
years from that time, the last enumeration, five ycars 
since completed, presented a population bordering upon 
ten millions. Perhaps, of all the evidences of a prosper- 
ous and happy condition of* human society, the rapidity 
of the increase of population is the most unequivocal. But 
the demonstration of our prosperity rests not alone upon 
this indication. Our commerce, our wealth, and the ex- 
tent of our territories, have increased in corresponding 
proportions; and the number of independent commu- 
nities associated in our Federal Union, has, since that 
time, nearly doubled. ‘The legislative representation of 
the States and People, in the two Houses of Congress, 
has grown with the growth of their constituent bodies, 
The House, which then consisted of sixty-five members, 
now numbers upwards of two hundred. The Senate, 
which consisted of twenty-six members, has now forty- 


in which he ascended its waters, and claims the pro-i eight. But the Sxecutive, and säll more the Judiciary 
tection of our armed national flag at its mouth. With ; Departments, are yet in a great measure confined to 
the establishment of a military post there, or at some | their primitive organization, and are now not adequate 
other point of that coast, recommended by my prede-/ to the urgent wants of a still growing community. 
cessor, and already matured, in the deliberations of the The navai armaments, which, atan early period, forced 
last Ccugress, 1 would suggest the expediency of con- | themselves upon the necessities of the Union, soon led 
necting the equipment of a public ship for the explora- Í to the establishreat of a Department of the Navy. But 
tion of the whole Northwest coast of this continent. | the Departments of Foreign Affairs, and of the Interior, 
The establishment of an uniform standard of Weights | which, early after the formation of the Government, had 
and Measures, was one of the specific objects contem- | been united in one, continue so united at this time, to 
plated in the formation of our Coustitution; and to fix | the unquestionable detriment of the public service. The 
that standard, was one ef the powers delegated by ex- i multiplication of our relations with the nations and Go- 
press terms, in that instrument, to Congress. The go- | vernments of the old world, has kept pace with that of 
vernments of Great Britain and France have scarcely | our population and commerce, while, within the last ten 
ceased to be occupied with inquiries and speculations on | years, a new family of nations, in our own hemisphere, 
the same subject, since the existence of our constitution, | has arisen among the inhabitants of the earth, with 
and with them it has expanded into profound, laborious, | Whom our intercourse, commercial and political, would, 
and expensive tesearches into the figure of the earth, i of itself, furnish occupatioa to an active and industrious 
and the comparative length of the pendulum vibrating | Department. ‘The constitution of the Judiciary, expe- 
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rimental and imperfect as it was, even in the infancy of 
our existing Government, is yet more inadequate to the 
administration of national justice at our present maturity. 
- Nine years have elapsed since a predecessor in this of- 
fce, now not the last, the citizen who, perhaps, of all 
others throughout the Union, contributed most to the 
formation and establishment of our Constitution, in his 
_valedictory address to Congress, immediately preceding 
his retirement from public life, urgently recommended 
the revision of the Judiciary, and the establishment of 
an additional Executive’Department. The exigencies 
of the public service, and its unavoidable deficiencies, 
as now in exercise, have added yearly cumulative weight 
to the considerations presented by him as persuasive to 
the measure; and in recommending it to your delibera- 
tions, I am happy to have the influence of his high au- 
` thority, in aid of the andoubting convictions of my own 
experience. 
_ The laws relating to the administration of the Patent 

Office are deserving of much consideration, and, perhaps, 
susceptible of some improvement. The grant of power 
to regulate the action of Congress on this subject, has 
specified both the end to be obtained, and the means by 
which it is to be effected—to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts, by securing, for limited times, to 
authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their respec- 
tive writings and discoveries. If an honest pride might | 
be indulged in the reflection that, on the records of that 
office, are already found inventions, the usefulness of 
which has scarcely been transcended in the annals of 
human ingenuity, would not its exultation be allayed by 
the inquiry, whether the laws have effectively insured to 
the inventors the reward destined to them by the Consti- 
tution—even a limited term of exclusive right to their 
discoveries ? 

On the 24th of December, 1799, it was resolved by 
Congress that a marble Monument should be erected by 
the United States in the Capitol, at the city of Washing- 
ton; that the family of General Washington should be | 
requested to permit his body to be deposited under it; } 
and that the monument be so designed as to commemo- 
rate the great events of his military and political life. 
In reminding Congress of this resolution, and that the 
monument contemplated by it remains yet without exe- 
cution, I shall indulge only the remarks, that the works at 
the Capitol are approaching to completion; that the con- 
sent of the family, desired by the resolution, was request- 
ed and obtained; that a monument has been recently 
erected in this city, over the remains of another dis- 
tinguished Patriot of the Revolution; and that a spot 
has been reserved within the walls where you are de- 
liberating for the benefit of this and future ages, in 
which the mortal remains may be deposited of him 
whose spirit hovers over you, and listens, with delight, | 
to every act of the Representatives of his Nation which 
ean tend to exalt and adorn his anc their country. 

The Constitution under which you are assembled is 
a charter of limited powers. After full and solemn de- 
liberation upon all or any of the objects, which, urged 
by an irresistible sense of my own duty, I have recom- 
mended to your attention, should you come to the con- 
clusion, that, however desirable in themselves, the enact. 
ment of laws for effecting them, would transcend the 
powers committed to you by that venerable instrument 
which we are all bound to support ; let no consideration 
induce you to assume the exercise of powers not grant- 
ed to you by the People. But, ifthe power to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; if the power to lay anc collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare of the | 


United States; if the powerto regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes; to fix the standard of weights and mea- 
sures ; to establish post offices and post roads ; to declare 
war; to raise and support armies ; to provide and main- 
tain a navy; to dispose of, and make alf needful rules 
and regulations respecting, the territory or other pro- 
perty belonging to the United States; and to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
these powers into execution: If these powers, and 
others enumerated in the Constitution, may be effectual. 
ly brought into action by laws promoting the improve- 
ment of Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures, 
the cultivation and encouragement of the Mechanic and 
of the Elegant Arts, the advancement of Literature, and 
the progress of the Sciences, ornamental and profounc,— 
to refrain from exercising them for the benefit of the 
People themselves, would be to hide in the earth the 
talent committed to our charge—would be treachery to 
the most sacred of trusts. 

The spirit of improvement is abroad upon the earth. 
It stimulates the heart, and sharpens the faculties, not 
of our tellow-citizens alone, but of the nations of Europe, 
and of their rulers. While dwelling with pleasing satis- 
faction upon the superior excellence of our political in- 
stitutions, let usnot be unmindful that Liberty is Power; 
that the nation blessed with the largest portion of liber- 
ty, must, in proportion tosts numbers, be the most pow- 
erful nation upon earth; and that the tenure of power by 
man, is, in the moral purposes of his Creator, upon con- 
dition that it shall be exercised to ends of beneficence, 
to improve the condition of himself'and his fellow-men. 
While foreign nations, less blessed with that freedom 
which is power, than ourselves, are advancing with gi- 
gantic strides in the career of public improvement; were 
we to slumber in indolence, or fold up our arms and 
proclaim to the world that we are palsied, by the will of 
our constituents, would it not be to cast away the boune 
ties of Providence, and doom ourselves to perpetual in- 
feriomty? tn the course of the year now drawing to its 
close, we have beheld, under the auspices, and at the 
expense of one state of this Union, a new University un- 
folding its portals to the sons of Science, and holding up 
the torch of human improvement to eyes that seek 
the light. We have seen, under the persevering and 
enlightened enterprize of another state, the waters of 
our Western Pakes mingled with those of tie Ocean. 
If undertakings like these have been accomplished in the 
compass of a few years, by the authority of single mem- 
bers of our Confederation, can we, the Representative 
Authorities of the whole Union, fall behind our fellow- 
servants in the exercise of the trust committed to us for 
the benefit of our common Sovereign, by the accomplish- 
ment of works important to the whole, and to which 
neither the authority nor the resources of any one State 
can be adequate? 

Finally, fellow-citizens, I shall await with cheering 
hope, and faithful co-operation, the result of your delt- 
berations; assured that, without encroaching upon the 
nowers reserved to the authorities of the respective 
States, or to the People, you will, with a due sense of 
your obligations to your country, and of the high respon- 
sibilities weighing upon yourselves, give efficacy to the 
means committed to you for the common good, And 
may He who searches the hearts of the children of men, 
prosper your exertions to secure the blessings of Peace, 
and promote the highest welfare of our Country. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Washington, December 6, 1825. 
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Tie Secretary of War, to the President of the U. States. 


DEPARTMENT or War, 
December Lst, 1825 


Sm: Conformably to usage, l submit a report on the 
administration of this. Department during the current 
year. For information, in detail, I refer to the accompa- 
nying reports, prepared agreeably to my instructions, ORY 
the various branches of the public service, and marked 
from A to K. 
‘Number A 
presents the n 
positions occu 
of the Army, 
gatisfactory as to en 
Desertion, however, 
vails, is a serious evil. 
sents so many advantageous purs 
also, the difficulty of apprehension, may possibly render 
the evil remediless ; yet its results are so injurious to 
the Army, and constitute so heavy an item to our expen- 
ditures, that any measures, promising a preventive, 
should be adopted. 1 therefore recommend the plan 
‘proposed, of detaining a small portion of the monthly 
pay of the privates till their final discharge, To effect 
this, legislative aid is required. 
“the good effects resulting from the establishment of the 
School of Pructive at Fortress Monroe,are daily developed 
ia the increasing improvement of the Artillery Corps, that 
important arm of the public force. ‘To realise the antici- 
pations which suggested that establishment, the use ofa 
few horses is indispensable, for the double purpose of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of artillery and cavalry 
‘exercise. When it is recollected that, in modern tac- 
ties, these arms have had the most decisive influence on 
the fate of battles, the small additional expense proposed 
to be incurred for the procurement of means, without 
which they must be deficient in practical knowledge, 
bears no proportion to the manifest advantages which 
such an addition could not fail to produce. 
‘No maxim is believed to be sounder than that which 
inculeates the propriety of adapting a Military Peace Es- 
tablishment to’ an eventual state of war. Economy and 
the genius of our institutions equally require that such 
an establishment should be reduced to the smallest num- 
ber which a just regard to a future state of war will ad- 
mit. Such an organization as will, without entrenching 
on this maxim, furnish the means of extension in the 
event of necessity, is, therefore, highly desirable. Des- 
titute as we are of cavalry, that part of the military sci- 
ence is in danger of being last. We are equally with- 
out the means of a knowledge of the artillery field ex- 
ercise. These defects will, in part, be remedied by the 
proposed plan, as the whole Artillery Corps will success- 
ively have the advantage of this School of Practice; each 
oficer will understand the cavalry as w llas the artil- 
lery exercise, and, in the event of war, will present am- 
ple materials for appointments to office in the Corps of 
Cavalry. 
Documents B, C, D, E, F, 
Quartermaster General, Commissary 
ence, Paymaster General, Surgeon Genera 
General of Purchases, and Ordnance Departments; by re- 
ference to which it will be seen that the administrative 
- branches of the Army have been conducted with zeal 

and success. And although unexpected calls have been 
- made on some of these departments from military move- 
ments in the South, the expenditures have still been 
confined within the appropriations; and it is due to the 
chiefs, as well as the inferior officers in these branches 
of’ the public service, to notice, particularly, that every 


Vol. H—B 


isthe report of Major General Brown, It 
umber and condition of the Army, and the 
pied by its different parts. The character 
for the excellence of its discipline, is 30 
title the officers to commendation. 


The state of society which pre- 
uits to our citizens, as, 


and G, are Reports from the 
General of Subsist- 
1, Commissary 
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disbursing officer, as faras returns have been received, 
has discharged his duty with fidelity, by, the punctual 
application of the funds committed to his care—so that 
not a cent has been lost to the Government. |. 

In executing so much of the law of the last session ‘as 
appropriates $10°,000 for the armament.of new, Fortifi- 
cations, ‘the course -pursued heretofore, by the. Exectu- 
tive,of obtaining cannon by private contract, was adopt- 
ed in preference to advertising. for bidders. The rea- 
sons which induced the adoption of this course, after 
much consideration, are presented in the documents ace 
sompanying the report of the Ordnance Department, 
and are communicated for the purpose of presenting the 
subject to the consideration. of Congress. ae 

Document H is the report of the Engineer Depart- 
ment. Accompanying it is the report of the visiters of 
the Military Academy at West Point. The warm com- 
mendations the latter contains, coming from such highly 
| respectable authority, must be particularly gratifying to 
the American People. it is the nursery of this country 
| of the military art, on the cheapest plan, as well as the 

most efficient; furnishing annually a supply of officers 
| for the army, of great promise, equal to the demand 
| produced by vacancies. To the military science preper, 
: added many auxiliary acquirements ; some of which 


are adapted to the walks of civil life, (particularly civil 
engineering) which, from the efforts every where msk- 
ing by the General and state Governments for internal 
improvements, promises to be among the most benefi- 
cial acquisitions in the whole range of science. But, 
what imparts to this institution its predominant advan- 
tage over every ot»er establishment for the improve- 
ment of our youth, is the high moral character of the 
pupils, the result of an impartial, though inexorable 
police, aided by the insulated situation of the institution, 
which separates it from the world, and asa conse~ 
quence, from the objects of temptation. The high es- 
teem which this institution enjoys, is indicated by the 
thousands applying for admission, The painful duty of 
rejecting 29-30ths, many of whom are weil qualified, is 
mitigated only by the reflection that, in designating the 
fortunate candidates, the rule of selection will be found- 
ed on impartiality and equality: To fortify which, a cadet, . 
whenever a fit candidate is presented, will be appeinted 
from every Congressional District in. the Union. This 
establishment, to render it complete, requires legisla- 
tive aid. In addition to the improvements suggested ` 
by the Visiters. many of which are highly necessary, 
(and for such, estimates will be submitted,) 1 recom- 
mend the purchase of a few horses. ‘The same reasons, 
already urged, showing the advantages resulting from 
the use of horses at Fortress Monroe, will apply with 
equal force in favor of such an addition to the Military 
Academy. To which may be added, that, as the cadets 
are confined four years to the Point without horses, the 
art of riding itself mast be greatly impaired, if not. Jost. - 
United with its military advantages, will be the exercise 
i: furnishes, so friendly to the health of the cadets, 
By reference to the r port of he Envineer D: part- 
ment, it will be seen our system of Fortifications is pro- 
gressing as successfully as could be expected. Some 
delay and embarrassment have resulted from the very 
limited number of officers belonging to the Engineer 
Corps, an increase of whose numbers is required by the 
increasing duties they have to perform. The law, en- 


| 


titled “ An acı to procure the necessary surveys, -p 
| and estimates, upon the subject’ of roads and ¢an 
| has received the attention its importance required. 

| Three great projects have engaged the chief attention 

| of the Corps of Civil and Topographical Engineers ==- 
| the proposed connexion of the Eastern and ‘Western 

| waters by the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal; the practi-. 

| cab lity of uniting the waters of Lake Menphremagog 

| with the Connecticut river, 101 


: i r of improving the navigation 
of that river, and its tributary streams ; and the National 
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Road from this place. to New Orleans.. The reconnoit- 
sance of the first has been completed, and the Board of 
Engineers is preparing a full report on the’ subject. 

In causing a reconnoisance to be made upon the sè- 
cond object, Twas led thereto, as well by considera- 
tions of its national importance, as the request of many 

-of the States interested in the navigation of that river. 
Although the reconnoisance and examination have been 
completed, the report of the officer engaged in that ser- 
vice, has not yet reached the Department, as the details 
to accompany it have not been prepared. 

The location of the road from this place to New Or- 
leans, has deservedly excited a very great interest, es- 
pecially in those regions through which there was even 
the most remote possibility of its being carried. _Memo- 
rials have been presented in favor ofa great variety of 


routes. Although these have been respectfully con- | 


sidered, it is‘believed that the principal routes may, 
with propriety, be reduced to three. One by the Capi- 
tals of the Southern States; the second, the direct line 
which approaches, as near as practicable, the range of 
mountains nearly parallel therewith; and the third, 
crossing the Blue Ridge at the most convenient pass, 
(supposed to be Rock Fish Gap, in the county of Albe- 
marle,) and pursuing’ the valley between the North and 
South Mountains, passing the neighborhood of Knox- 
ville, and thence, to its final destination. The two first 
routes have been explored ; the third is now in a course 
of inspection, and hopes are entertained that, during 


the present session, a full report, containing all the ne- | 


cessury information, may be made to Congress. 
The execution of the law of the last session, entitled 


It is submitted whether the corps. itself. should not be 
placed on a similar basis with that of the Engineer Corps, 
and to be successively increased within a prescribed 
maximum, according to the discretion of the President, 
which would find security for its judicious exercise in 
the calls that might be madè on the- services of that 
corps, and the talents that time might successively offer 
for selection. : 

Document marked K is the report on Indian affairs. 
The act of Congress, approved May 4th, 1824, author- 
izing treaties with the tribes on the Missouri, has been 
successfully executed by the Commissioners, Messrs. 
Atkinson and 0’Fallon, who have made treaties with the, 
| Ponears, Teton, Yancton, Yanctonies, Augallallas, Sa ' 
| ones, and Hunkpapas, tribes of the Sioux—the Chayen- 
nes, the Ricaras, the Mandan, Minetarees, and Crow 
Nation of Indians; treaties have also been concluded, by 
Governor Clark, with the Osages and Kansas, by which, 
ore hundred million of acres of land haye been disen- 
cumbered of the Indian title ; and also with the Shaw- 
| nees, for exchange of lands in Missouri. 

Deadly feuds and hostilities having raged for years, 

among various tribes, which threatened their extermi- 
| nation, and whicb proved fatal to some of our citizens, 
the Congress of the United States, animated by the 
most laudable wish to put an end to them, appropriated 
a sum of money for the purpose of meeting the expense 
of a treaty, and the Executive appointed Governors 
; Clark and Cass as mediators among these tribes, who 
were so fortunate as to reconcile them to each other, and 
| to re-establish peace by adjusting their boundaries, and 
removing other canses of discord, so as to justify a hope 


“ An act for the continuation of the Cumberland Road,” | that it will not again be disturbed. The effect of our 
was referred to this Department. The superintendent | policy of furnishing the means of education to the In- 
being appointed during the extra session, steps were | dian youths, is disclosed in the report, by which it will 
immediately taken to carry the law into effect. Thej be seen that in this year eleven hundred and fifty nine 
site of the road not having been fixed upon, and great have profited by our liberality. he pacific relations 


diversity of interest producing a correspondent diversi- | between every tribe and the citizens of the United | 
ty of opinion, interposed some difficulty in fixing the ! States, have been preserved without the slightest viola- 


most eligible route. After yielding to the petition of a | tion, as far as this Department is informed.. The situa» 
number of respectable citizens, so far as to cause an in- | tion of the Creeks, claims, on account of its importance, 
spection ofa new reute, which resulted in an unfavora- | a more particular notice, which will be the subject of a 


bie report, the one formerly recommended was adopted. 
Contracts have been already made for about twenty- 
eight miles of the road, and which are in a course of exe- 
cution. In directing the manner of its being made, the 


McAdam plan was adopted—recommended by its cheap- | 
ness and superior quality. The superiority of this mode | 
over that formerly pursued in the construction of turn- | 


pike roads, is ascertained, most satisfactorily, by twenty 
years experience in Great Britain; the evidence of which 
is found in the approbation of the Executive and Legis- 
lative branches of that Government—both having liber- 
ally rewarded the inventor—and, also, froma small ex- 
periment made in this country. The result, as far as 
we have proceeded in the execution of this measure, has 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. By dividing 
the road into very small sections, so as to enlarge the 
‘sphere of competition, and to exclude speculations, the 
cost is reduced to $4,300 per mile, presenting a most 
favorable comparison with the expense incurred, being 
$12,900 a mile, in the construction of the road on this 
side of the Ohio. 

I refer to the reports of the Quarter Master General, 
and of the Engineer Department, for the measures which 
have been adopted in execution of the several acts of 
Congress, directing the surveys and construction of 
roads, as also of sundry improvements in the navigation 
of the United States. 

Various applications have been presented from differ- 
ent parts of the United States, asking the aid of Topo- 
graphical Engineers in inspecting and reporting upon 


| special report. Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES BARBOUR. 


The Prestpent of the U. Srares. 


A. 


Heap QUARTERS OF ran ARMY, 

i Washington, 17th November, 1825, 

| Sin: In compliance with your instructions of the Sd 
ultimo, 1 have the honor to lay before you the following 

returns and statements, viz. 

A, A statement of the organization of the Army, agree. 
ably to the act.of Congress of the 2d of March, 1821. 
B. A return of the strength of the Army, from the last 

Regimental and other returns, received at Head Quar- 

ters. 

Ċ: A return shewing the distribution of the troops in 
the Eastern Department. : 

D. A return shewing the distribution of the troops in 
the Western Department. ; 

E. A statement shewing the number of men enlisted ; 
the amount of money advanced for the purposes of re- 
cruiting ; and the amount for which recruiting ac- 
counts have been rendered for settlement, from Oc- 

tober Ist, 1824, to September 30th, 1825. 

By statement E, it will appear that the sum of 
$12,593 Of remains unexpended in the hands of the re- 
cruiting officers. This amountis ina course of applica- 
tion to the recruiting service, and will, doubtless, in due 
season, be regularly accounted far. : ` 

Subsequent to the date of my communication of the 


projects of Internal Improvement, which it was impos- ! 20th November, 1824, a lucid and comprehensive report 
sible to comply with, from the very limited number of | was received from Brevet Major General Gaines, of his 
that corps; each of which has been engaged an service. | inspection of the left wing of the Eastern Department, 
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ade during that year, and embracing the posts of New 
York Harbor, Fort Howard, Michillimackinac, Fort Bra: | 
dy; Fort Gratiot, Detroit, Niagara, Sackett’s Harborjand | 
Boston; the Arsenals at Rome, Watervliet, Watertown, 
and the Arsénal and Armory at Springfield. ; 

` During the early part of the present year, General 
Gaines proceeded on a tour of inspection of the South- 
ern posts of the Eastern Lrepartment, but his services 
having been required by Government, for other objecta; 
his inspection has not been completed. i 

From Brevet Major General Scott no report of inspec- 
tion has been received. A portion of his time hag also 
been employed by Government, during the past year, in 
duties of a special nature. 

Colonel Wool has just completed a tour of inspec- 
tien, embracing the posts. of St. Augustine, Savannah, 
Charleston, New York, New London, Newport, Boston, 
Portsmouth, Portland, Eastport, West Point, Delaware, 
Baltimore, Sackett’s Harbor, Niagara, Detroit, Macki- 
nac, Grecn Bay, and the Saut of St. Maria; besides the 
Forts at Plattsburg, Salem, Beverly, Marblehead, and 
Fort Mifflin, which are not occupied by troops. Also, 
the Arsenals at Washington City, Pikesville, Frankford, 
Watértown, Watervliet, Rome, and Detroit. Co'onel 
Woolis proceeding to the inspection of the posts at the 
South and West. 

Col. Archer has irispected the posts of New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge, Cantonment Jesup, Cantonment Tow- 
son, and Cantonment Gibson; being prevented by sick- 
ness from completing his tour to the North and West. 

The reports of inspections performed by the com- 
manding officers of the artillery regiments are not yet 
received, = 

The general condition of the Army, with respect to 
its administration, discipline, and efficiency, continues as 
favorable as can be expected from the dispersed state of 
its distribution, and from the partial efficacy of the 
present limited means of coercion and restraint. 

As aremedy tothe former evil, so far as it operates 
upon the artillery regiments, the establishment of the 
School of Practice at Fortress Monroe, though laboring 
under the want of legislative aid, has, it is believed, al- 
ready given the most favorable earnest of the advantag- 
es that may be expected from concentration. Among 
the numerous benefits to be derived from this institution, 
there appears to me none more important than those to 
be reaped by the graduates of the Military Academy, in 
the incipient formation of their ideas and character with 
reference to the practical duties of their profession. Pro- 
priety and uniformity, in the discharge of these duties, 
have long been considered as desiderata, and can be se- 
cured only through the agency of a supplemental j 
school. ? i 

The evil of desertion throughout the Army continues 
undiminished, from the want of sufficient means to check 
its progress. While on this subject, Tam induced to 
call your attention to my communication of the 20th No- 
vember, 1824, addressed to the War Department, in 
which are suggested some plans for the extenuation of 
this evil; and as my reflection has been more matured, 
I have been led the more strongly to confide in their 
probable efficacy. 

In addition to the proposition then recommended, of 
retaining a portion of the soldier’s pay until his discharge, | 
the better to secure his fidelity, 1 would advise, that, as 
an encouragement to faithful service, and as the surest 
method of preserving the best material for the ranks, ad- 
ditional pay be allowed to the soldier as a condition of 
his re-enlistment; this plan has been adopted in almost | 
every foreign service, and, it is believed, with invariable : 
success. i 

I would also take the liberty of referring you to my | 
letter to the Secretary of War, of December last, a 
taining certain propositions for the advancement of the 
non-commissioned grades of the Army, 
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mended that the monthly pay of the Sergeant Major and 
Quartermaster Sergeant of each regiment, and that of 
the First Sergeant of each company; be inereased:to: Af- 
teen dollars, and that the monthly pay of evety other 
Sergeant be increased to ren dollars, < ‘This; increase: of 
pay would scarcely be perceived in the general appro- 
priation under this head, while its beneficial influence 
on the mass of the Army would be incalculable... = 

In order to command the talent and ability rquisite 
in the station of anon commissioned officer, it is necessa 
ry to hold forth a consideration proportioned to- theim- 
portance of the object desired ; and in the sphere of 
life from which the candidates for this station are to be 
derived, the only inducement that can prove effectual is 
an adequate pecuniary emolument, ; 

The commissioned offcer finds tis reward in the honor. 
which clothes his profession > in a refined spirit of chi. 
valry, congenial with its character; and in. that ready 
passport to the highest circles of society, guarantied to 
him by his commission. But there are no incentives like 
these to operate upon the non-commissioned grades, 
while, from their exertions, not less.than from those of 
the commissioned, will result the moral and physical ef- 
ficiency of the rank and file. Indeed, there is. no. indi- 
vidual of a company, scarcely excepting the Captain 
himself, on whom more depends for its discipline, police, 
instruction, and general well being,. than où the First 
Sergeant. This is a grade replete with cares and with 
responsibility. Its duties place its incumbent in.con- 
stant and direct contact with the men, exercising over 
them an influence the more powerfu', as it is immediate . 
and personal; and all experience demonstrates, that the 
condition of every company will improve or deteriorate 
nearly in proportion to the ability and worth of its First 
Sergeant. e 

By securing talent and intelligence, therefore, for the 
non-commissioned grades, the general mass of the army 
may be improved, and these qualities can be procured 
only by offering an adequate inducement to persons.of 
proper character in civil life, who would find in this in- 
ducement an object to enter the military—or else, by 
stimulating the ambition of the rank and file; to-qualify ` 
themselves for stations now rendered more respectable, 
on account of the additional value with which they: will 
have been invested by the measure I propose, 

If, in a country like ours, it shall be considered most. 
wise to maintain, in time of peace, the small military. es- 
tablishment which is naw authorized, ¥ trust there. is 
good cause to believe that the People will see and feel 
the importance of making that establishment as perfect 
as might be expected fiom the unequalled materials ion 
which the nation has to draw. oe 

I have the honor to be, sir, with the highest respect, 
your obedient servant, : 

JACOB BROWN.. 
Hon. Janes BARBOUR, 
Secretary of War, 


Report from the Navy Department. 
Navr Derarrusrr, Dev, 2, 1825. 

The Secretary of the Navy respectfully submits to the 
President of the United States ihe following statements 
respecting the concerns of the Navy Department, dur- 
ing the present year. 

The vessels in commission, for active service, at sea, 
have been the same as they were at the close of the last 
year, with the following exceptions: : 

The frigate Brandywine, then on the stocks at the 
Navy Yard in this place, hay been launched and fitted 
out, and is nowa part of the Mediterranean squadron. 
The schooner Nonsuch has been sold, because she. was 
so far decayed that it was aot “for the interest of the 
r her.” The schooner Ferrett 
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was lost in a gale on the coast of Cuba, on the fourth of Immediately after the passage of that law, on the 3d 
February last. The Beagle and Terrier have been sold | March last, measures were taken to obtain such inform- 
“under the law of the last session, entitled “An act to | ation, not then in the possession of the Department, as 
authorize the building of ten Sloops of War, and for j was necessary to a safe execution of the power, and this 
other purposes.” The latter recently arrived at Wil | being procured, arrangements were made to send out 
mington, No'th Carolina, in distress, an? was disposed | Captains Bainbridge, Warrington, and Biddle, to make 
of, at public auction, at that place. The proceeds of | the selection of a site. 
the «ales of the vessels sold, have been carried to the They sailed from Norfolk on the 13th of October, and 
funds designated by ‘law. The Decoy is still used es a | arrived at Pensacola, after a very short passage, on the 
store-ship, but will be sold on her return to the United ; 25th; lost no time in completing a full examination of 
States The Sea Gull has been profitably converted | the places which were considered most likely to answer 
into a Recziving vessel, at Philadelphia. Some of the | for such an establishment; and have made such a selec-_ 
barges have become. useless, by decay, and the rest are | tion as their intelligence and discretion dictated. Their 
retained on the Florida station. report was received at the Department on the first De- 
The Fox, a schooner of fifty-three tons, is the only cember, and has been transmitted to, and approved by, 
cruising vessel remaining, of those purchased under the | you. 


“ Act authorizing an additional naval force for the sup-| The orders under which they acted, together with 
pression of piracy.” their report, are annexed. 
The paper marked A exhibits the vessels in commis- The experience of the Department, and personal ob- 


sion, and the station on which each is employed. | servation during the last year, have entirely satisfied me 

The West India squadron now consists of the frigate | that the greater part, if not the whole, of our Navy 
Cons ellation, corvette John Adams, sloop Hornet, brig | Yards, are badly located ; and that a very large propor- 
Spark, schooners Grampus, Shark, and Fox, and the | tO? of the public money, which has been, and contin- 


store ship Decoy, with the barges. The duties assign- | Us to be, expended upon them, might have been sav- 


ed to it have been signally accomplished, Several cap- | €d by a wiser location at the commencement. A de- 
| sire to avoid the recurrence of this evil induced me to 


tures of pirates were made, in the early part of the year, x eae ye he R pie 
of which the documents annexed furnish an account. | adopt the mode of selecting the site for the Florida Na- 
Since that time, the principal places where piracy exist- | YY Yard; a mode in which the best skill would be ex- 
ed have been diligently watched, and no complaints on | ercised, in the absence of ail private interests aud 
the subject have been made, to the knowledge of the | feelings. i : 

Depariment, for several months past. Under the law of the last year, entitled “ An act au- 


aea : - ; horizing an examination of the harbor of i i 

Captain Warrington, an active, systematic, and enter- | Souk Carolina, of St Mary’s ih eae A 

rising officer, commands in that quarter, and, seconded Mori d for d = : 

is bete bya commendable zeal and skill in his subordi- | Coast of Florida, and for other purposes,” surveys have 

aes officers ‘tis believed that he Whil-coutinue tote: been made of the harbors mentioned, and such examin- 
rs, + 9 Tre- | ations and surveys of Pensacola and the Coast of Florida 


Redon has, heretofore, produced so much procured, as seemed necessary to accomplish the objects 


ei . i ` l ofıhat law. The expediency of establishing a “Naval 
There have been thirteen deaths among the officers at- | Depot” on the Gulf of Mexico, was determined at the 
tached to that squadron, occasioned by diseases con-/ last Session of Congress, and an appropriation made for 
tracted either in ihe vessels or in the ports of the West | the purpose. What has been done by the Department, 
Tadies. on that subject, will be seen by the preceding part of 
Against danger from this cause, the commanding offi- | this report. 
cer was particularly instructed to be upon his guard, and; A detailed statement of the surveys of Charleston and 
has, no doubt, been attentive to his orders; but severe i St. Maty’s, to be accompanied by a chart, is now pre- 
exposures are incident to the service, and where so ma- | paring, by the officers who were employed on that duty, 
ny officers are subjected to them, it must be expected | mey be communicated in the progress of the Session, 
that they will prove fatal to some; especially to those j should it be wished, and will be some guide in forming 
who are not very cautious in guarding their health. We ; an opinion “on the expediency of establishing a Navy 
have been, however, so far fortunate, as to suffer less, | Yard, at either of those places, for the building and re- 
from this cause, in the present than the preceding years, | pairing of sloops of war and other vessels of an inferior 
arising probably, in part, from a change in the size and | class.” 
character of the vessels employed; and steady attention | There are still, perhaps, one or two places on the 
is paid to the subject, and such arrangements made, as | Coast of Georgia and South Carolina, which it would be 
give the best hopes of lessening the evil. Although | proper to survey, but the appropriation is expended. 
sickness has prevailed at Thompson’s island toa dis These surveys, with others which have, from time to 
tressing extent, it has been less severe than heretofore. | time, been made under the direction of the Department, 
Two officers have died there, and their deaths are pro- | have, to a certain extent, been useful, but they have al- 
bably not tobe attributed solely to the climate. so been very expensive, in proportion to their useful- 
The station at that place having been found un- | ness. Made under special appropriations, and special 
healthy, a surrender of the buildings occupied hy the | acts of Congress, the officers, and other means for their 
War Department, at Pensacola, was obtained for the execution were to be collected at the time, and all the 
purpose, and arrangements made early in the Spring, for | expense of organizing those means to be encountered at > 
the removal of the stores, &c. to them. An order for | the commencement of every survey, and to be disposed 
the transfer was issued on the 24th of May, to be sent by | of at its termination; a large part of the appropriations 
th. Decoy; butan unexpected accident delayed the | has necessarily been expended for this purpose; and I 
sailing of that vessel until the 13th July, and she had an would respectfully suggest, that a more regular and sys- 
unusually long passage of between forty and fifty days. tematic, and,therefore,economical plan, should be adopt- 
‘The transfer has since been made, and Pensacola is now | ed. Our whole coast ought to be surveyed. The ac- 
the rendezvous of the squadron, and will continue so: | quaintance with it, of our best informed men, both on 
the site for a Navy Yard and Depot having been select- | land and water, is much more superficial than it ought to 
ed, at that place under the act of Congress, entitled | be. There is scarcely a mile of it which is thoroughly 
“An act authorizing the establishment of a Navy Yard | known. Hence our commerce, and the interests of our 
anti Depot on the coast of Florida, in the Gulf of Mex- | Navy, suffer greatly, even in time of peace, and, in war, 
ico.” ; are unnecessarily hazarded. The last war exhibited, in 
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many: instances, in the énemy;.a knowledge on this sub- ty part of the-extensive Coasts of Chili and Peru, and 
ject, not inferior to that. possessed. by ourselves. ft | enable the commanding officer, Sccasionally,: to senda 
seems dite tothe character of the nation and to. the inter | vessel to cruise-along. the Loast of Mexico, California, 
ests of commerce, and’of the naval’service, that: a- more and tothe mouth of the Columbia River. But this addi. 
systematic and scientific mode of making:these surveys | tionis nat considered indispensably necessary: ut: this 
ñ. should be‘adopted;. that they should. extend over the | time. _ The war in Chili and. Peru. is nearly closed, and 
whole:coast ; and that Means, commensurate with the there Is no. Spanish naval force on the. water, l Fhis säte 
object, should be placed under the control. of this or | of things has relieved entirely trom the depredations of 
someother Department, © A naval ‘school: would, in a | one party, and taken from the other, all those excuses 
| short time, furnish cheap and valuable means of accom: which-are usually found under the claim-of belligerent 

plishingthem, oiron os aten rights. Our interests and:commerce are, therefore, com- 
- fhe: Mediterranean squadron, at this time, consists of paratively safé, and do not require a large augmentation 
the North Carolina 74, frigates Brandywine and Consti- | of forcé-to protect them. a 9 me 
tution, and:sloops Ontario and Erie, and is still under the It is, nevertheless, thought proper to‘add one vessel, 
4, command of Commodore Rodgers. A slight temporary | a sloop of war, to the squadron ; and, when the extent 
_ alarm existed in the course of the Summer, respecting | of the coast, and the islands and ocean, and the variety 
l its health; resulting from accidental causes; but, from | and magnitude of our commerce upon: them, is’ consi- 
i communications recently. received ` from: Commodore dered, no hesitation is felt in. assuming it asa fact, that 
I 


Rodgers, appears to have: passed. by,-and it may be said our interests require at least four vessels for-their protec- 
> that its general health during the-year has been, and | tion, even in a state. of peace between all the powers, 
. that it now. is, as good as is common with our. squadron | whose rights and commerce extend to that portion of the 


f 
| inthatsea. Three only of our officers, and very few. of globe. - it is proposed, therefore, in the course: of the 


> the. men, have died, and no extensive sickness has pre- | ensuing Summer, to send another sloop of war to the Pa- 
| vailed among them, : cific, and also to relieve the frigate United States. by a 
$ vessel of the same class. s 

Orders were given, on the 24th of May last, to Com: 
modore Hull, to visit, at a convenient and proper time, 
the Society and Sandwich Islands, for the ‘purpose: of 
looking to the interests of our navigators, and to endea. 
vor to relieve some of the-atter islands trom a number 
of American seamen, who, having deserted, have given 
great annoyance both to our vessels and to the inhabits 
ants. It is hoped he will be able to make that: visit be- 
fore he returss to the United States, and that it willhave 
a salutary effect. 

The distance to our squadron in the Pacific, and the 
length and uncertainty of the passages round Cape 
Horn, render it extremely inconvenient to make the ne- 
cessary communications between the Department and 
the commanding officer. In some instances, within the 
last two or three years, it has been found necessary to 
send special messengers for the purpose. Itis believed 
that a regular line of communication, through Panama 
ing gran:ed permission to deposite there, without charge, | and the Isthmus, may be established at small expense, so 
| thestores necessary for its use. No positive exertion | as to furnish a periodical conveyance in both directions, 
of force has been required to maintain our rights, : as often as once in four or six weeks. It is wished, by 


The general objects of the squadron have continued. 
| the same as in former years, but additional importance 
| has been given to its presence, in the Eastern part of 
| the Mediterranean, bythe nature of the contest between 
Greece and Turkey, and the inconvenience to our com- 
| Merce, likely to result from it. Some injuries must ne- 
| eessarily be anticipated, and some have actually been 
$ felt, from the unauthorized abuse of the flag of one of 
the contending parties to purposes of plunder, ‘The pre- 
sence of the whole squadron there for a short period, 
ind the continuance of a portion of it for a much longer 
‘time, have, no doubt, prevented numerous trespasses 
upon our rights, 
The commanding officer has been directed to yield 
-asuitable protection to our commerce with Smyrna, 
‘and other places on the borders of that sea, and will, 
with his usual correctness and energy, discharge the 
< trust confided to him. The squadron will rendezvous 
at Mahon for the Winter, the Spanish Government bav- 


o has any incident, calling tor particular mention, occur- | the Department, to have such a plan in operation in the 
ted, in preserving the discipline and health of the squad- | Course of the ensuing Spring. Should the wish be gra~ 


; ton. The whole is now in a state which merits &ppro- tified, great benefit will result to the public service, and 
bation, 


the effect on the mercantile interests of the country may 
The Cyane lately returned from that station, and is | be estimated by those who best understand the extent 
about to perform a short craize on the Coast of South | of our commerce in the Pacific, and the difficulty of cor- 
` America, burdering on the Atlantic, having in view the responding with commercial agents there. 
| Reneral interests of our commerce, and acommunica-| Inconveniencies having been, heretofore, felt, in the 
r tion with the public agents of the Government in that | Fi-heriestothe North, particularly in the Bay of Fundy, 
, Quarter. . She is commanded by Captain Elliot. and on tite coast of Newiloundland, it was thought that 
' The schooner Porpoise will sail ina few days to join | the presence of a public vessel might be useful there. 
the squadron, and will carry orders for the frigate Bran- | ‘he schooner Porpoise, under the command of Master 
dywine to return to the United States, with the view to | Commandant Parker, was, therefore, sent, early in 
Prepare hier for a cruise in the Pacific, to relieve the fri- | June ; and, after making an examination, throughout 
| gate United States, in the course of the coming Sum- | the line of fisheries, as far North as 55° 9 of latitude; 
© mer Tt would, probably, be better not to lessen the returned to New York, on the 25th of October. The 
į torce now in the Mediterranean, but it cannot be avoid- | reports of Captain Parker have been satisfactory, and 
\ £d, unless such an appropriation should be made, as to | the cruise beneficial. The only injury to our fisher- 
; enable the Department te put another frigate or ship of | men, of which information was received, was, that a 
the line in commission. small number of them had been, in the early part of the 
Our naval force in the Pacific still consists of the fri- | season, and before the arrival of the Porpoise, ordered 
gate United States, the sloop of war Peacock, and the | away from Uigurath Bay, by the French, who claima 
schooner Dolphin, under the command of Captain Hull. right to the use of that bay, exclusive of all other na- 
Sur commerce in that Ocean having suffered severely | tions; aright to which our Government has not assented. 
«from the war between Spain and South America, be-| Itis Proposed that a similar cruise be made during 
_ lng alternately the prey of those who used the flag of | the fishing season of the next year, 
oth parties, a determination was formed to recommend | Due attention has been paid to the Agency for recap- 
such an increase of our force as would be sufficient to | tured Africans, and vessels, from time to time, sent to 
command respect, and security for our interests, on eve- l it, and to accomplish the objects of the laws for the sup- 
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received of our flag being used in-that trade, 
continues to exist, and itisto be feared that some of our 
` citizens are engaged in-it. - 


bas not been materially ehanged since the last communi- | 


cation respectingit; >- ~ : < 
:The expenditures during the year, so far as yet known, 
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The situation of the Agency | tbe appropriation 


pression of the Slave Trade. No. information has been | taken, the first- appropnation. should be:for fifteen or 
although it | eighteen months. ` ; he 


2d... By reducing the number of heads, ‘under which 
for the service: is made, and continuing 
those heads permanently. a este tt 


„It would be more-practicable, under. this arrangement, 


| than it now is, to make the investigation and preserve: a 


are: $12,900 31, and it-will be necessary to make an-ad- rigid accountability. 


ditional: appropriation .for its support,..in the course of 
. theprešent session. ‘The number of Africans sent to it 
will be greatly increased in the next three or four months, 
A decision of the Supreme.Court in the case of the 
General Ramirez, placed under the control.of the Go- 


vernment from 125 to-130, who were brought into Geor- | 


gia, and arrangements are making to send. them to the 
Agency. : cone ee GaSe Sek 3 
“The paper G shows the-naval officers who have died 
since the ist December, 1824. It ‘contains the. names of 
some.of the most promising, active, and meritorious, at 
the head of whom is that of Commodore M’Donough. 
His loss is: deeply to be deplored, both on account of the 
splendid services he has performed, 
ample of private and public worth, 

to his brother officers. 
Paper H shows the resignations during the present 

` year. 

Paper Lisa 
Service duting the year. 


‘The estimates for the ordinary service of the ensuing 


year willbe found in the papers marked K. 
should any, or all of the objects recommended in this 


report find favor with Congress,additional appropriations, + was denied to 


per 
F | ding years, it could not be recovered. 
Report of the Expenditures for the Naval į 
| stations, and at such a distance from the Seat of Govern- 


Fhe appropriation; so far as the Contingent is com- 
cerned, has been, withim the two fast years, changed, 
and the sum appropriated, ordered to be expended, on- 
ly, on the contingencies -of the year.in which the. bills 
were passed... . - : p 

. Two difficulties have 
mention: = >: ae i ee 
lst. Much of the year had expired. before the law was 
passed, and the Agents and Pursers informed of it; they. 
of course had, until that time, paid the money and trans- 


arisen, which it is my duty to 


| mitted the accounts, under the old forms. An effort 
| has been made to correct this unavoidable error, and to 


settle the accounts by the principle laid downin the 


and the useful..ex-| law, but it has proved very ineffectual. It is next to 
which he exhibited | impossible to retrace the items, and place them under 


their proper heads; and, where money has. been paid, 
on debts really due by the Government, for the prece- 


In the 2nd place, many of our officers are on foreign 


: ment, that their claims in preceding years could not be 
: ransmitted for settlement, 
| existing law, and therefore, when presented, payment 
them. 


toa small amount, will be required. The form of the | use the appropriation for the satisfaction of any claims 


estimates is the same as that of last year, both being dic- 
tated by the understanding which the Department has 
of the wisbes of Congress on the subject. The reasons 
for any change which exists in the amount of any of the 
items, will be found in this report. 

One ofthe most serious inconveniences under which 
the Department labors in the administration of the con- 
cerns of the Navy, is the time at which the appropriation 
bills are passed by Congress. They are passed in the 


short sessions, late in February, and, in the long sessions, | 
generally in May, so that, during a period of from one- , 
the Department is left with- | 
out funds previously appropriated, and must, of necessi- ` 


fourth to a third of the year, 


ty, permit expenditures not yet legally authorized. 


Another evil results: 


and, after the bill is passed, itis a month or six weeks 


before the instructions under the new appropriation can : 
It conse- | 
quently follows, that, for nearly one-half of the year, the : 
Department acts in perfect ignorance ofthe law under; 
Expenditures are made under : 
one form, when they ought to have been made under: 


be given to and actec upon by the Agents. 


which itis bound toact. 
another. The law is, necessarily, not complied with, 
because it is passed after the act is performed. 
confusion is created in settling the accounts, and it is im- 
possible for any talent or any industry ever to have them 
rendered and settled, in that 
ia which they ought always to be exhibited, and in which 


they must be exhibited if any efficient control is to be | 


had by Congress or the Department, over that branch 
of the service. 


account according to the forms of a law not yet in exis- 
tence; nor can they, every year, alter the items, open 
new books, meet the errors resulting from this cause, in 
accounts transmitted from a distance, aud yet settle the 
accounts of the year within the year, A remedy might 
be found in two circumstances : 

ist. An earlicr passage of the appropriation bill, or 
by making the yearend on the lst April, and always 
passing the bills before that day. Ifthe iatter mode be 


It is the will of Congress often to | 
change the wording and character of the appropriation, : 


infinite ; 


jain and simple manzer | 
i i 


The accounting officers do all that capa- , 
city and labor can accomplish, but they cannot settle an | 


| which originated before the beginning of the year. 
Yet the claims were just ; the Government owed the | 
| money ; the debt was honestly and fairly contracted un | 


t 


| der the law, as existing and known to the Department 
and officer. The effect on the service and the individu- 
| al, has been severely felt. - 
i to which legislative attention will, no doubt, be direct- 
| ed, at no distant period, is that of procuring and enlist- 
ing seamen. Our vessels are sometimes detained by it 
an inconvenient length of time, occasioning much addi 
tional expense, and depriving us of their active service 
atsea. The higher wages, and stronger inducements 
i held out by the merchant service, and the temptations 
presented by other Governments, are the active causes 
which produce this state of things, at this time. 
{ ‘Phe Department has endeavored to escape the evil 
by such arrangements as, being within its power, pro 
mised to have most effect. 
placing at each of the principal recruiting stations, a yes 
sel not calculated for the sea, but fitted up with the 
same comfort, and officered and governed in the same 
way as if in actual commission, to which the recruit can 
i be sent, and there kept until he can be transferred to 
the vessel in which he is to sal. One or two have al- 
‘ready been prepared for the purpose, and others will 
| be, without delay. This arrangement is 
experiment, and the effect may not prove beneficial. 
| The benefits promised are, that the seamen, assured o: 
immediate comfort, will more readily enlist; theirhealth 
‘ will be promoted, and the diseases contracted. on shore 
removed; they will be disciplined and trained, so as to 
be, at once, useful; fewer desertions will take place ; 
‘they can be employedin the yards, 


i discharge those whose service has expired, be again 
| manned, without delay. Bat the arrangements of the 
i Department, however useful, must be comparatively in- 
| efficient toremave the evils suggested. The remedy 
rests with the power which cun establish permanent re 
| galations, which will tend both to increase the number 
! ofscamen, 


i Another difficulty which has been encountered, and | 


Among them, is that of 


and bind them more permanently to our pud- : 


until after the passage of the’ | 


The Deparunent had no right to , 


still matter of - 


should circumstan- : 
‘ces call forit; and our vessels, when they arrive, and | 
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oar Naval history, to be of high importance. © Our Naval 

ower, in all other respects, has its limit only in the will 
ofthe nation. Our free institutions interpose a barrier 
toa compulsory augmentation of the number. of our 
seamen, and a system must be devised which will ensure 
yoluntary enlistments sufficient to meet our increasing 
wants. Two of the features of this system will probably 
pe, {o admit more boys, in the character of apprentices, 
and enlist robust and healthy landsmen, in the interior, 
who will soon acquire the habits and skill of seamen, 
and form a most valuable portion of our force. 

Other difficulties have arisen, from the present dispo- 
sition of the building arrangements at our yards. They 
have, heretofore, been improved by temporary expedi- 
ents, and the buildings erected and arranged with refer- 
ence only to existing necessities, and without regard to 
the future and growing wants of our Navy. Many and 
serious evils have resulted ; much - pubhc money has 
been unnecessarily expended; many losses sustained by 
the change, removal, and alteration of the several erec- 
tions; timber exposed to decay; stores requiring im- 
mense labor to deposite and preserve them ; a much 
larger number of hands required to perform the work ; 
unpleasant, and sometimes injurious delays in fit- 
ting out our vessels. It is a mortifying fact, yet 
there is no doubt of its truth, that one-third of the 
money ‘expended at our yards, has been lost from 
this cause. 


licservice. Fhis object will be found, in the progress of | It will be perceived, that orders were issued'to the re- 


spective Commandants at Portsmouth,. Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Gosport, for the. construction of one 
sloop of war, at each of the yards under their command; 
and, also, to the Commandants at Charlestown and 
Brovklyn, to make arrangements to ‘commence, imine- 
diately, the construction of three sloops of war, at each 
of those yards. Three of the ten sloops will be launch- 
ed within the present year, two at Charlestown and one 
at Brooklyn; one of those at Charlestown will be ready’ 
for sea before the first January next. g : 
= -Contracts forthe timber and other materials, for all 
the sloops authorized by law, have been made upon’ 
terms favorable to the Government, to be delivered at 
the several places of building, within the ensuing year : 
in which time, it is believed, the entire number’ 
may be afluat, should Congress think proper to make 
the appropriation for that purpose. It will be recollect-' 
led that the estimate for building these vessels was’ 
850,000 dollars, and that 500,000 dollars only were 
appropriated by the law authorizing their construction. 
The remaining 350,000 dollars will be necessary before 
they can be completed. The Department was urged to- 
build some of these vessels by contract, with a view to 
occasion a portion of the expenditure at places other 
than our navy yards. But, as all the expenditures of the 
Department, except the expenses of building, are made 
by public contract, and thus equally open to all parts of 


The remedy is manifest, and it is ear- | the Union, this consideration was believed to be ot infe- 


nestly hoped that means may be provided to apply it. | rior moment, and other reasons seemed to render it 
A commission of prudent and intelligent officers should | both inexpedient and illegal, If built any where but in 
be selected, to examine minutely and carefully all our} our public yards, it must have been by contract, or by 
navy yards, and to make a plan for each, suited to its lo-; the establishment of temporary yards. Building by con- 
cation, and the future wants of the service at it ; pre- | tract has been abandoned, as inexpedient and expensive, 
scribing the buildings which will be required, and the | for many years past, and ought not to be resumed but by 


location and character of each building, together with 
such improvements in the ground and form of the yard 
as will be most beneficial. This plan, after being sub- 
mitted to ihe Department, and amended if necessary, 
and approved, shonld be the guide in all future expen- 
ditures. The expense of making such a plan, and 
erecting the buildings necessary to execute it, would 
costa large sum of money, and increase the present ex- 


the express direction of Congress. This direction has 
been, more than once, attempted, and always refused, 
thus indicating strongly the Legislative opinion on the 
subject. The law itself, is in the same form as that for 
the gradual increase of the Navy, and it was, therefore, 
to be presumed, that Congress meant it to be executed 
in the same mode. In addition to which, the appropri- 
ation was fora part only of the cost: and if contracts 


. the course of one season, and would be established ; but 


pense of our Naval Establishment; but the future sav- | for completing the whole, had been made, a refusal by 
ing to the nation, by adopting and pursuing it rigidly,.| Congress to provide the means, at the time required by 
may be counted by hundreds of thousands, perhaps by | the contracts, would haye created serious inconvenience 
milhons of dollars ; and the promptitude which would | to both parties. 
becreated by it in all our works, and especially inthe; The other mode, of establishing temporary yards tor 
fitting out of our vessels, be felt in the efficiency of | the purpose, collecting officers, materials, and machi- 
every part of the service. A board of officers could | nery, aud disposing of them when the work was com- 
torm sucha plan, to be submitted to the Department in | pleted, was surrounded by so many objections, both as 
! to convenience and economy, as permitted no hesitation 
it will demand some expenditure of money, and the pre- | in rejecting it. It was not doubted, therefore, that the 
sent form of the appropriation forbids it ; and, as it must | proper execution of the law required that the contracts 
be completed by legislative aid, it is now proposed to | for materials should be made in the usual mode, and the . 
you, in the performance of my duty, that, if approved, | building be done at our publie yards, 
it may be adopted. | Under the authority given by the second section of 
An allowance book for all the wants of each vessel | this law, sale has been made of the whole of the public 
of the several classes, has been prepared with great care, vessels upon Lakes Erie, Ontario, and Champlain, ex- 


by the Board of Navy Commissioners, and approved by | cept the ships of the line New Orleans and Chippewa, 
the Department; a copy of which will be sent to each | at Sackett’s Harbor, and the schooner Ghent at Erie. 
gf the yards, and be the invariable guide in preparing | 


} n | Almost the whole of the public property at those pla- 
our vessels for sea. Ifto this were added, a proper ar- | ces has also been sold or ordered to be transported to 
rangement of the buildings, materials, and stores, in the | the Navy Yardson the Atlantic, and the stations will be 
yard, a very small portion of the time now spent in port, | broken up, as soon as those orders can be executed, 
would be required, and our vessels be able to render | leaving only an officer and one or two men at each, to 
much more service at sea. i look after such property as it may be found impossible 

Statement marked E, in paper K, shows the progress | or inexpedient to remove. For the expense attending 
made under the law for the gradual increase of the | these operations, no appropriation was made, during the 
Navy. last session of Congress, the estimates having been pre- 

The annexed letter to the Commissioners of the Navy, | sented before the law for the sale of the vessels on the. 
marked L, and their report, marked F, in paper K, will | Lakes was passed, or the direction piven for the remov- 
show the progress that has been made in executing the lal of the stores. ‘It has therefore diminished the con- 
law, passed on the Sd March last, ‘Fo authorize the | tingent fund to an unexpected extent, and created a 
building of ten sloops of war, and for other. purposes.” : necessity for an addition to the appropriation of the 
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-< present year. Itis, however, a temporary expense, and 
Jess than. is required for the support of those stations, 
and will avoid the necessity of making estimates for 
them, after. the present year, saving annually about 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

In this first annual report to you, I would respectful- 
ly call your attention to the wants of the service, in rela- 
tion to discipline, efficiency, and economy. These mat- 
ters have been presented and urged by me in reports to 
your predecessor'and to Congress. To repeat my views 
on them would be superfluous; I therefore respectful- 
ly refer you to the reports, particularly those which are 
dated 24th January, 1824, and Ist January, 1825. 

Without an organization of some kind, —without a re- 
vision of our penal code, and of our rules and regula 
tions,—-and without a Naval School, tardy amendments 
may be made in the naval service, and in its administra- 

tion, but itis in vain to hope for speedy, useful, and 
very practical changes. The power of the Department 
is unequal ‘to such objects. Even the exercise of the 
power properly belonging to it, without legislative aid 
in other respects, would produce unpleasant excitement 
and complaints. With the aid which has been hereto- 
fore earnestly entreated from Congress, it is confidentl 
believed that a system, more prompt, more efficient, 
and more economical, could readily be introduced. 

The experience of the present year has confirmed, 
most strongly, the views taken, or all the subjects men- 
tioned in the reports to which I refer you. 
Very respectfully, &c. 
SAM. L. SOUTHARD. 


List of Vessels of the United States? Novy 


commission, and their stations. 


mn 


NAMES. RATE. STATION. 
North Carolina, 74 
Brandywine, 44 Mediterranean. 
Constitution, 44 
United States, 44 Pacific. 
Constellation, 3 West Indies. 
Cyane, 24 Coast of Brazil. 
John Adams 24 West Indies. 
Erie, 18 s 
Ontario, 18 È Mediterranean. 
Peacock, 18 Pacific. 
Hornet, 18 West Indies. 

Will be putin commission 

Boston, 18 $ ea next year. 
Spark, Brig. 12 West Indies. 
Porpoise, Jë 12 Mediterranean. 
Grampus, {2 12 z : 
Shark. 5 S 12 West Indies. 
Dolphin, |5 12_ Pacific. 
Fox, Ja 3 
Decoy, Storeship, af West Indies. 

Barges, 


Report from the Engineer Departmenti. 
Report of the operations of the Engineer Department, dur- 
ing the year ending on the 30th of September, 1825. 

ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
November Qist, 1825. 


Sır: Ihave the honor to present the following as the 
Annual Report of the operations conducted under the di- 
rection of the Engineer Department, during the year 
ending on the 30th of September last, and to refer to it, 
as affording the information required to be furnished, by 
the instructions contained in your Jetter of the Sdult, 
on the subjects of Fortifications, Internal Improvements, 
and the Military Academy ; and I beg leave to refer to 


the general estimate of funds required for conducting | the Fortification on o 


the operations under the Engineer Department during 


| the Gulf of Mexico, Forts Monroe and Calhoun, 
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the next year, for information respecting the office o 
the Chief Engineer, which subject was also included in 
the instructions, 

‘rhe fiscal operations of the Engineer Department, 
referring to the several subjectsto be embraced by this 
report, as above stated, are exhibited in the accompany- 
ing table, marked K. The amounts available, for the 
respective operations, as derived from the appropriations 
passed at the last session of Congress; the balances of. 
former appropriations undrawn from the Treasury, and 
the balances r maining in the bands of the agents on the 
30th September, 1824; the amounts applied to the res- 
nective operations during the year ending on the 30th of 
September last ; the balances undrawn from the Treasu- 
ry, and those remaining in the hands of agents on the 
30th of September last; and ‘he amounts of accounts, 
for disbursements applied to the respective operations 
during the year ending on the 30th of September last, 
which have been rendered and settled, are shewn in 
this table. The aggregate cost of the several Fortifica- 
tions, and other operations under construction on the 
30th of September last, and the amounts requisite for 
their completion, respectively, are also shewn. The ac: 
counts rendered and settled, embrace all the disburse- 
ments made under the Engineer Department during the 
year ending on the 30th of September last, with the 
exception of a small amount, and exhibit satisfactory 
evidence of the faithful application of the moneys advan- 
ced for expenditure during that period, except the 
small amount for which accounts have. not been render- 
ed, asabove stated; of the faithful application of which 

| amount, the reports of the progress of the o erations to 


. | which it has been applied, leave no room to doubt. 


The Fortifications for which plans have been project- 
ed by the Board of Engineers, and which have not yet 
been commenced, are arranged in the accompanying 
table, marked L, in three classes, referring to the order 
in which they should be commenced; and the estimate 
of the expense of its construction is stated opposite to 
each. 

The Board of Engineers for Fortifications were oc- 
cupied during the early part of last * inter, in com- 
| pleting the memoirs and estimates for the Fortifica- 
| tions projected for the defence of Portland, Salem, 
Marblehead, Boston, Canovnicut Island, the Patuxent 
river, and for Bogue Point and the mouth of Cape Fear 
river, in North Carolina; in preparing an estimate for the 

repair of Fort Delaware; in examining the plans and 
; models of machiues for removing snags, sawyers, and 
other impediments of that nature, from the Ohio and 
| Mississippi rivers, and in selecting that which they con- 
, ceived to be entitled to the premium of one thousand dol- 
lars, which was offered by advertisement for the plan or 
model which should be preferred by the Board of En- 
gineers. In the month of March the Board was tempo- 
rarily dissolved, and since that period, the members have 
| been separately employed in inspecting the Forts on 
Fort 
Delaware, and the Fort at New Utrecht Point, called 
Fort Hamilton, and in examining the Island of Nan- 
tucket. 

The results exhibited in the table marked K, respect- 
ing the application to Fortifications, and other operations 
under construction, of the funds available for the service 
of the year ending on the 30th of September last, are 
derived from statements, exhibiting, in minute detail, 
all the means applied, whether of matefials or workman- 
ship, and the cost of each kind, under eah head, respec- 
tively. From these statements, and from memoirs and 
drawings illustrative of them, which are also in the pos- 
session of this Department, the following summary of 
the operations adverted to, bas been collated. __ 

Of these operations, there were commenced this year, 
ak Island, at the mouth of Cape 
and that on Bogue Point, near Beaufort, both 


i Fear River, 
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in. North Carolina, and the works on George’s si-| 


and, is the harbor of Boston, intended for its preserva- | 
tion asa site of a Fortification. 

The appropriations for commencing these operations 
were made after it had been reported oy this Depart- 
ment, that Officers of Engineers could not be spared to 
superintend them, without neglecting other important 
operations then going on. With respect to the works 
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wharves for landing materials, the construction of cranes, | 
and other labor-saving machinery, and the. conducting 
of other auxiliary operations; the excavations. of earth 
and stone for the foundations, and the laying of the ~ 
same in stone masonry, were etfected in nearly the whole 
extent of the Eastern, Northern, and Western fronts, 
and the superstructure of the scarp wall of the Eastern 
and Northern fronts was also commenced, and, in some - 


în Boston Harbor, there was no difficulty, their superin- | parts, carried to the height of nearly five feet. The 


tendenze, under the general supervision of Colonel Fot- 

ten, of the Corps of Engineers, having been committed 

toa person who had acquired the requisite qualification 

while employed at Fortifications. But it was proper to 
have Engineers for the Fortifications in North Carolina, į 
aud, the whole of the Corps being employed, it was not | 
easy to determine whence they could ve taken, without 
injury to the public interests.. It was at length decided 
to transfer an officer from the Gulf of Mexico, on ac- | 
count of the operations in that quarter being less active | 

-during the Summer, then commencing, and the Fall 
season. | 
The officer so transferred, reached North Carolina in | 
July, and, having purchased the site at Oak Island, com- | 
| 


menced the preliminary examinations prescribed by the 
regulations for testing the accuracy of the surveys and 
levellings of the site; the adaptation of the plan to them, 
the aceuracy of the estimate, the resources of the coun- 
try, &c. &c. A report, to contain the result of those ex- 
aminations, is in the course of preparation, but it is not 
expected to reach here until late in next month 

.In the month of September, the same officer proceed- 
ed to Bogue Point, for the purpose of purchasing the 
site and making the requisite preliminary examinations, 
but, having failed to effect the former, he returned te 
Oak Island. Another officer has since been assigned to} 
the superintendence of the work at Bogue Point. He 
arrived there on the Ist instant, and will lose no time 
in purchasing the site and making the examinations and | 
arrangements preliminary to commencing the construc- | 
tion. 

The sea wall for the preservation of George’s Island 
has been but recently commenced, and will not proba- 
bly be advanced, during the remainder of this season, 
beyond the laying of the foundations. It had been at- 
tempted early in the Summer, by advertising for propo- 
sals to have the stone, the only material required, sup- 
plied and laid by contract ; but the rates of the propo- 
sals received were much higher than had been antici 
pated, and it was considered very doubtful if lower 
terms could be procured in Boston for a length of time, | 
as an unusual demand for materials and workmanship ex- | 
isted, and was likely to be maintained there. It was| 
suggested that there would be a great saving by defer- | 
fing the commencement of th 


e work until next year; | 
but, as the expense was deemed to be of secondary im- | 
portance in comparison with even a partial fulfilment of | 
the object to which it was to be applied, and moreover, | 
as the circumstances under which the appropriation for 

defraying the expense of effecting that object was} 
made, appeared to indicate that its early application was | 
contemplated and desired, it was determined to goon} 
with the work. The advertisements which had been! 
issued having failed to produce proposals for furnishing , 
the stone required, from the neighborhood of Boston, | 
upon terms that could be accepted, the quarries at 

Cape Ann were examined, and the quality of the stone | 
they could furnish being satisfactory, arrangements i 
were made for procuring the requisite supply of stone | 
from them, upon comparatively reasonable terms. 

The Fortification at Brenton’s Point, which has been | 
named Fort Adams, was commenced last year, under | 
an appropriation for purchasing the site and collecting | 
materials, This year, besides the completion of a very į 
minute survey and levelling of the site, which had been | 
commenced jast year, the construction of extensive 
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sthree fronts commenced are on the water side, and the 
remaining two fronts which have not been commenced 
are on the land side of the fort, The greater part of 
the funds applicable to this work, which remain unex 
pended, have been reserved to fulfil contracts which will 
not be completed until next year. 

The Fortification at New Utrecht, which has been 
named Fort Hamilton, like Fort Adams was commenced 
last year, under an appropriation for purchasing the” 
site and collecting materials. The land requisite, inad- 
dition to that already owned by the United States, to 
complete the site of this work, has not yet been procur- 
ed, and the progress of the work has been, in conse- 
quence, somew 
York haying authorized the appointment of assessors to 
value the land, no doubt existed that possession would 
be obtained through them, and the plan. of operations 
for the year was adapted to that event, When, howe- 
ver, the survey of the land to be procured, was made, 
agreeably to the boundaries laid down in the act of the 
Legislature, for the purpose of enabling the assessors 
to see the land and judge of its value, it was perceived, 
for the first time, that the boundaries did not join those 
of the United States’ land, there being two narrow tri- 
angular slips intervening, and that one of those siips 
embraced a part of the land intended to be occupied by 
the constructions which were included in the plan of 
operations. The assessors valued the land included 
within the boundaries designated by the act of the Le- 
gislature of New York, and an attempt was made to pur- 
chase the intervening slips trom the owner-—but without. 
effect. The Governor of New York has been requested 
to apply to the Legislature of N. York,at its next session, 
in Jan’y ensuing, for an amendment of the act ofits last 
session, that will remove the difficulty above stated. 
The boundaries designated in the aci of the Legislature 
of New York corresponded with those stated in the ori- 
ginal application to the Governor of New York, and the 
error of that statement arose from reliance being placed 
upon the correctness of determining with instruments, 
upon a map, the lines referring to the boundaries, in- 
stead of resorting to the deed of the land owned by the 
United States, to the boundaries of which, those desig- . 
nated were intended to be joined. Notwithstanding the 
derangement of the plan of operations produced by the 
difficulty above stated, very good progress in the work 
has been made during the year. A substantial sea wall, 
to secure the site from abrasion, has been built; the 


i rail-way, commenced last year, for conveying materials 


from the wharf to the top of the bank, has been finished, 
and saves one-third of the expense of transportation ; 
and the foundations of the scarp, and counter-scarp, of 
nearly one-half of the work, exclusive of the gorge, and 
of a caponiere in the ditch, have been laid, and the walls 
have been built up several feet. 

Of the appropriation of the last session of Congress 
for completing the unfinished parts of Fort Delaware, 
and repairing injuries at that post, about one-half has 
been advantageously applied. The report of a recent 
inspection of the work done this year, represents. it to 
have been executed in the best manner, and that 
the results intended to be produced by the repairs 
have been in a degree, and will be ultimately, fully 
realized. 

The work done at Fort Monroe, dering this year, has 
been very considerable, and in dee proportion to the 
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sum expended, the amount óf which was, on the: 30th į 


of September last, nearly equal to the amount of the 
appropriation for the year. The operations are organized 
in a manner that admits of the various branches into 
which they are divided, being conducted with the utmost 
regularity, whether conjointly with, or independently of, 
each other. , 

The superstrzcture of. Fort Calhoun was not com- 
menced last year, and could not be commenced this 
year, forthe want of an officer to superintend it. A 
large balance, which remained unexpended, of the ap- 
propriation of last year, and the greater part of the ap- 
propriation of this year, have, however, been advanta- 
geously applied in the formation of the mole; in col- 
lecting materials for the superstructure ; in the erection 
of cranes; and the completion of the permanent wharf, 
to facilitate the landing of materials; and the establish- 


others could be procured. These events, combined 
with the unhealthiness of the climate, which rendered 
unavoidable the suspension of the works from June un- 
til November, a period exceeding four months, have 
been the cause of so large a balance of the appropria- 
tion remaining unexpended. ‘lhe weather being dry 
during the present Fall, it may be expected that, in a 
very short time after the resumption of operations, the 
remainder of the foundations will have been laid, and 
by the month of February, the balance ‘of the appropri- 
ation will have been absorbed.. Should that prove tu be 
the case, the best part of the. working season, that is 
| four months, from February to May inclusive, will be 


plated for next year, or a part of it, should be granted 
atthe commencement of the session of Congress. 
This remark applies to the works at Mobile Point and 


lost, unless the appropriation which may be contem- — 


ment of rail ways, to aid in the transporting of them to | Chef Menteur, as well as the new work at Bayou Bien- 
the places where they were to be used ; in the erection | venu, forthe commencement of which, an appropriation 
of buildings for workshops, and quarters ; and in other | will be asked this year. Indeed, it would save expense, 
auxiliary preparations, necessary to be provided, previ- | and greatly facilitate the operations of all of the Fortifi- 
ously ta commencing ihe superstructure. cations, if appropriations for them, entire or partial, 

The works at Mobile Point have progressed success- | could be obtained atthe commencement of the session 
fully during the year, but have been attended with ex | of Congress. 
traordinary expense, in consequence of the rise inthe! ‘The Board of Engineers for Internal Improvements 
price of cotton having caused a correspondent rise inthe | were employed, during the early part of last Winter, in 
price of labor. The expenditure has been in due pro-! preparing the report of their operations during the last 
portion to the amount applicable, and would have been | year, which was submitted to Congress, and published, 
greater, but for the interruption produced by the failure | and in preparing instructions for the several brigades, 
in the supply of materials from the North, which had! to be employed this year, in making the requisite sur- 
been relied on. The citadel has been completed, with | veys, to enable the Board to fulfill the objects of their 
the exception of a small portion of the carpentry, and a | examinations of last year, in relation to the proposed 
wharfhas also been completed. All the foundations, | routes for Canals, to connect the Chesapeake and the 
except those of one front, have been laid, and the walls | Ohio, and the Ohio and Lake Erie. 
of the superstructure have been raised, in some parts, | Pursuant to the instructions of the War Department, 
to the height of three feet. the Board, consisting of General Bernard, and Mr. Da- 

At Chef Menteur the progress of the operations has | vid Shriver, in the further prosecution of the objects 
been mucn obstructed by the unusual quantity of rain | contemplated by the Act of Congress, of the 30th April, 
which fell during the year; yet, the means of the con 1824, “to procure the necessary surveys, plans, and 
tractors have been so ample and well organized, as to | estimates, on the subject of roads and canals,” set out 
have enabled them to overcome every difficulty, and jon the — of March last, from this place, to commence 
by the quantity of work exrcuted, te have absorbed | the reconnoisance and examination of the country be- 
nearly the whole appropriation, on the 30th September | tween the Seat of Government of the United States and 
last. The advances which had been made to the con- | New Orvieans, with a view of se ecting the most eligible 
tractors on their commencing the work at the Rigolets, | site for locating the great National Road contemplated 
and which amounted to upwards of eighty thousand dol- | to be constructed between the two cities. The Board 
lars, have been in the progress of gradual redemption, | was directed, in considering this subject, to take into 
and were finally redeemed on the 30th September last. | view three routes, viz : 

The arrangements for procuring materials, and other- 1, The Atlantic, or the route passing through the ca- 
wise facilitating the progress of the work, which were | pitals of the Southern States, as Richmond, Raleigh, Co- 
made at Fort Jackson last year, and which were expect- | lumbia, Milledgeville, &c. 
ed to produce the most favorable results upon the ope- 
rations during this year, were rendered, in a great mea- | routes West of the first, and East of the mountains. 


2d. The intermediate route, comprehending all, the . 


sure, unavailing, in consequence of the site of the work 
being almost constantly inundated. During the year 
ending on the 3ist of May last, it had rained one hun- 
dred and twenty days, and the unprecedented quantity 


« ofone hundred and seven inches iad fallen within that 


| Sd. The Western route, or the route through the 
valley of the mountains West of the Blue Ridge. 
Jn determining which of these routes should be pre- 
ferred, the Board was instructed to take into view every 
| consideration which ought to have weight ; such as the 


time; added to this, there were two overflows from the | comparative distances of the several routes ; the facili- 
sez, and three violent storms, the effect of which, and ' ties and cheapness of construction; the political, com: 
of the excessive rains, was to destroy, on several occa- | mercial, and military advantages; and the transportation 


sions, parts of the levee or embankment, for excluding 
the adjacent waters from the site of the work. Four 
powerful pumps, upon the plan of the Archimedes 
screw, were found to be insufficient to keep out the wa- 
ter from the excavations required to be made, in prepar- 
ing for laying the foundations. Under these circumstan- 
ces, it became impossible to lay the whole of the foun- 
dations, and it was with great difficulty that about a fifth 
of them was laid. Besides these several causes of em- 
barrassment, there were on three occasions, mutinons 
combinations among the mechanics and laborers, or 
‘1urnicg out,” asthey term it, for an increase of wages, 
and their unreasonable demands haviug been resisted, a 
number left the works, and injurious delay ensued until 


of the mail. 
The Board made an examination of the first and second 
routes, but was unable to proceed to the examination of 
ithe third, or the route West of the mountains, owing to 
the indisposition of Mr. Shriver, and the necessity of 
General Bernard’s attending to the subject of the Ohio 
| and Chesapeake Canal ; but, as great anxiety was mani- 
fested by the inhabitants West of the mountains, that 
tthe Western route should be examined this season, in 
| order that a report might be made on the subject of the 
road to Congress this session, if possible, Captain Pous- 
isin, of the Topographical Engineers, and Lieutenant 
Trimble, who were both employed on the examination 
l of the other routes, as assistants to the Board, and whe 
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deemed fully competent to the duty, were, in obe- 
to your instructions, ordered to make the éxami- 
Captain Poussin and Lieutenant Trimbie left this 
en the -- of October last, to commence their operations, 
and it is expected they will return in time to enable the 
Board to make its report before the rising of Congress. 

‘The Board was also required, while at New Orleans, 
to examine the communications between the Mississip- 
piand Lake Pontchartrain, with the view of ascertaining 
the practicability of connecting them by a canal to be 


navigable by sloops, that would possess greater com 


mercial and military advantages than those afforded by 
the communication through the Bayou St. John and 
Canal Carondelet, which does not enter the Mississippi. 
‘The Board examined two routes: one through the city 
of New Orleans, and in the direction of the Canal Ma- 
rigay, to debouche into Lake Pontchartrain, about two 
miles East of the mouth of Bayou St. John ; the other, 
from the plantation of Mr. Treme, on the Mississippi, 
about two miles below New Orleans, to enter Lake 
Pontchartrain about five miles east of Layou St. John. 

The report of the Board, which is to furnish the re- 
sults of those examinations, will be prepared after the 
report upon the hesapeake and Okio section of the 
Chesapeake and Erie Canal, and the report respecting 
the route for a National Road between the Seat of Gov- 
ernment and New Orleans, shall have been completed ; 
and no exertion will be omitted to have them ready to 
be laid before Congress during the ensuing session. 
Some time will elapse, however, before the reports and 
drawings connected with the surveys of this year,relating 
to the canal route abovementioned, can be prepared ; 
and, as they will present a great mass of materials, and 
much time will be required to digest and collate them, 
itwill not be practicable, within the limited time that 
can be bestowed upon them, to. prepare, in time to be 
Taid before the ensuing Congress, a very full report upon 
the subject to which they relate. A general project 
and preparatory estimate, for the Chesapeake and Ohio 
section of the canal, containing information sufficient to 
authorize the commencement of operations, should 
they be sanctioned, will, if possible, be completed. 
These several subjects will be attended to in the order 
of their relative importance : The canal route between 
the Chesapeake and Lake Erie, first; the National 
Road, next : and, lastly, the route for a canal between 
the Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain. 

Two brigades of Topographical Engineers, and one | 
brigade of Civil Engineers, were employed this season 
upon the Chesapeake and Ohio section of the canal to 
connect the Chesapeake and Lake Erie, and have com- 
‘pleted all the surveys upon that section, requisite to 
enable the Board to select the most eligible route, de- 
termine a general line of direction for the canal, and 
‘make a preparatory project and estimate, upon which 
the operations may be commenced. 

The surveys connected with the Deep Creek route 
across the summit level, required to be executed by one 
of the brigades of topographical Engineers, having 
‘been finished early in the season, the brigade, in pursu 
ance of the instractions of the Board, commenced the 
‘survey of another route across the summit level, from 
Wills’ Creek to Castleman’s River ; and, while that was 
“going on, a part of the brigade, in the fulfilment of in- 
“structions direct from this Department, examined and 
ascertained the levels and distances of a route, to pass: 
‘the summit level by the way of Cheat River. j 

Two brigades of Topographical Engineers were em- | 

_ ployed this season on the route between the Ohio and ! 
Lake Erie. One of the brigades was required to survey | 
a route descending from Pittsburgh to the mouth of the | 
Big Beaver, and, ascending the valleys of Big Beaver: 
and the Chenango, to pass near Conneaut Lake, and, de- | 
scending, to terminate at the mouth of Elk Creek, on , 
Lake Erie; and also to survey a line, fora feeder, from ! 
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French Creek to Conneaut Lake. è re ; 
parts of this route which presented any difficulties, have 
been completed, and general experimental lines have’ 
been surveyed of the remainder, including. tie valleys 
ofthe Chenango and Big Beaver, to the mouth “of the 
latter, and thence to Pittsburgh The surveys embra“. 
ced by the instructions to the other brigade, from the 
mouth of the Ashtabula, on Lake Erie, through the: 
Champion Swamp, and along the valley of the Mahoning ; 
to Big Beaver, have been completed SAE ee psa 

The survey of a route for a canal between Buzzard 
and Barnstable Bays, in Massachusetts, which was com- 
menced last year, was completed this season. : 3 

The brigade of Civil Engineers, which, in pursuance’ 
of your orders, was instructed to examine the communi- 
cations between Lake Mempliremagog in Vermont, and 
Connecticut River, and- also, between Lake Connecticut 
and the tide waters of the fiver Connecticut, and to 
make the surveys requisite for determining whether it 
would be practicable and expedient to unite, by Canals, 
the waters of those communications respectively, and 
for selecting the most eligible routes, and preparing 
projects and estimates for the same, has effected the 
several objects of those instructions, and has also exami- 
ned the communication between the Rivers Connecti- 
cut and Merrimack. T 

A limited Topographical brigade has been’ employed 
this season in making surveys at the {sland of Nantucket,’ 
which may subserve the immediate purpose of ascertain- 
ing if a harbor for the protection of shipping can be 
formed there, by the establishment of a pier, and the 
ultimate purpose of affording the requisite preliminary 
information for projecting a system of defence, should it 
be determined at any time hereafter to be necessary. -The 
survey was commenced late in ihe season, and no report 
hasas yet been received of the progress made in its ex: 
ecution. 

Another Topographical brigade was divided between 
Marblehead and Holmes’ Hole, to carry into effect the 
objects of an appropriation of the last session of Con- 
gress, for making surveys at those places, to ascertain 
the practicability and utility of improving these Nar- 
bors by the erection of piers. The surveys at both plz- 
ces have been completed. f 

The execution of the plan projected by the Board of 
Engineers, for deepening the channel leading into the 
harbor of Presqu’ Isle, was commenced at a fate period 
in the last season, and has been continued during the 
present season. The results produced by the work 
which has been done, afford abundant evidence of the 
feasibility of the plan, and of the ultimate fulfilment of 
its object, on the completion of the work, The work 
may be completed in the course of next Summer, should 
an appropriation be made, of the sum estimated to be 
necessary for that purpose. : 

The works for the security of Plymouth Beach, which 
were commenced last year, late in the season, under the 
superintendence of an officer of the Corps of Engineers, 
have been continued this year, with an appropriation 
made at the last session of Congress, under the general 
supervision of Colonel J oiten, of the Corps of Engineers, 
and the immediate superintendence of a gentleman, a 
respectable inhabitant of Piymouth, who bad paid par 
ticular attention to the work during its progress last 
year. The appropriation of this year has been very 
advantageously applied, and, although extremely limit- 


Minute surveys of all 


| ed, has produced highly important results. The appto- 


priation asked for next year, if granted, will complete 
the work, and afford permanent security to the beach. 
The experiment for the removal of a sand barin the 
Ohio, nearthe town of Henderson, which could not be 
carried on last year, though arrangements had been made 
for the purpose, because of the river’s not having subsid- 
ed to the usual level, at its lowest stage, has been con- 
ducted, this year, under favorable circumstances, and iš 
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expected to produce ihe desired effect by the officer 
superintending it. ` pe 
The officer who has superintended the executing of 
the contract for the removal of'snags, sawyers, planters, 
and other irapediments of that nature, to the navigation 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, has reported that the con- 
tractor had faithftitly executed his contract on that part 
ef the Ohio extending from Pittsburg to Louisville. 
Very satisfactory progress-has been made in the con- 
tinuation of the Cumberland Road, from Canton to 
Zanesville, which was commenced this season. Some 
interruption occurred in the early part of the season in 
making a thorough examination of a different route from 
that which had been recommended by the Commission- 
ers, and adopted, in compliance with representations in 
its favor, which were signed by the owners of the land 
through which it was desired that it should pass. The | tial to the Staff and Artillery officers, and the exercises 
examination resulted in the confirmat:on of the selection | cannot but prove highly beneficial to the health of the 
which bad been made by the commissioners. That point} Students of the Military Academy. It could be intro- 
having been settled, contracts, for which proposals had | duced at an expense nut considerable, when compared 
been previously, required by advertisements, were en- | with the advantages that may be expected to be derived 
tered into for executing twenty-eight miles and eighty- | from it, as will be seen by the enclosed estimate, marked 
eight poles of the distance, from Canton towards Zanes- | N, for the purchase, keeping, and equipment, of fifty 
ville, which it was estimated would be as great a distance | horses, the number deemed fully adequate to the con- 
as the existing appropriation would allow of being un- i templated purposes of instruction. , 
dertaken at present. Nearly the whole extent of road| The operations conducted under the general direc- 
embraced by the contracts has been cleared, cut, grad- | tion of the Engineer Department, have progressively in- 
ed, and shaped, so as to be ready for receiving the first | creased for several years. hose of the last year great- 
course, of metal, as it is called, meaning the stone brok- | ly exceeded those of the year before, and have been ex- 
en to a small size, agreeably to the McAdam plan. It | ceeded by those of this year in a still greater ratio, The 
is not intended to lay on the first course, to consist of a | Corps of Engineers and the Topographical Eoginecrs 
thickness of three inches, until May next. The second | are relied on chiefly for conducting these operations, 
course, also of three inches, will be laid after the first | and their numbers are so limited that is was though: ex- 
course shall have become consolidated and compacted | pedient, the year before last, to apply to Congress for 
by the pressure of a heavy roller, and, it is believed, will | an augmentation of them. If it was expedient then to 
be found, after having been compacted by the same pro- | augment the strength of these corps, it is now obviously 
cess, to afford the requisite solidity to the road. HWit| much more so, ad must become more and more so for 
should prove to be otherwise, a third course of three | several years henceforward, The operations of this 
inches will be laid. a year, notwithstanding that they have been so much 
The continuation of the Cumberland Road, west of| greater than they had been at any former period, have 
Zanesville, has been laid out as far as Columbus, a dis- | been limited, in comparison with what they may be ex- 
tance of fifty-three miles. The Commissioner under | pected to become in the course of a few years. The 
whose direction the work has been performed, represents | Fortifications for which plans have been already pro- 
the location to be more favorable than had been antici- | jected, and which, in the accompanying table, are ar- 
pated, and especially with regard to the first twenty | ranged in the first class, which refers to those which 
miles west of Zanesville, which pass through a very hilly | should be commenced w.thout delay, are 18 in number, 
region. The laying out of the road as above stated, was | and of themselves, if they were under construction, 
not commenced until the season had considerably ad- | would require more than twice the number of officers 
vanced, the Commissioner having been occupied, in the | now in the Corps of Engineers, to attend to them pro- 
early part.of the season, in examining the route between | perly, ‘The Fortifications for Charleston and Pensacola, 
Zanesville and Canton, which had been presented to the | for which plans have not yet been projected, would also 
consideration of Government for competition with that | belong to the first class. Should it be determined, up- 
which had been selected by the Commissioners. on aturther development of the present views of the 
‘The Commissioners appointed to lay out a road from | nation in relation to Internal Improvements, that the Go- 
Detroit to Chicago, have reported the same to have been | vernment should undertake the construction of Roads 
executed, and promise, at an early day, to send their re- | and Canals, the improvement of Rivers and Harbors, kc, 
port and drawings relating to it. ah these objects would give further employment to the 
No reports have been received from the Commissioners | Corps of Engineers, of extent nearly equal to that of the 
appointed to lay out roads frum Little Rock to Canton- ; Fortifications. The duties of the Topographical Engi- 
ment Gibson, and from St. Louis to the cunfines of Mex- | neers would be increased nearly in the same ratio with 
ico; and nothing therefore is distinctly known of the | those of the Corps of Engineers. Many of the surveys 
progress which may have been made in the prosecution | upon which plans of Fortifications have been projected, 
of those operations, although it is understood the former | have not been, and were not intended to be, sufficiently 
has been completed and the latter nearly so. minute to be relied on for the location of the works, and 
A brigade of Topographical Engineers was employed | others will be required to be made for that purpose. AH 
this year on the coast of South Carolina, in the continu- | of the surveys connected with canal routes, which have 
ation of surveys requisite to aid the projection of a sys- j been made, have been intended merely to afford the in- 
tem of Fortifications for the defence thereof. | formation requisite to determine upon the practicability 
The Military Academy has maintained during this} and the general line of direction of such routes, and 
year the high standing to which it had previously ob- | other surveys, far more minute, will be required for the 
tained. The report of the last examination ofthe Board | location of the canals. Many routes for roads and canals, 
of Visiters, which is herewith submitted, marked M, re- į but little if at all inferior in national importance to those 
presents its condition in a ver} favorable light, and sug- | already surveyed, remain to be surveyed. These oper- 
gests improvements and additions, some of which re- | ations, with others now contemplated, which are of less 
quire Legislative provision for their accomplishment. | importantance, but are still entitled to the consideration 
E 


The number of Cadets at this time attached to the Miti- 
tary Academy, amounts to 258, and the number which 
has been graduated, and attached to the Army and Ma- 
rine Corps this year, amounts to.37. 

In addition to what is now taught at the Military Aca- 
demy, I beg leave to suggest the advantage of introdu- 
cing a sys'em of equitation, and also the exercises and 
manœuvres of Cavalry and Light Artillery. Although 
Cavalry does not constitute a part ofthe present Mili- 
tary Establishment, in the event of war it must be re- 
sorted to, as a powerful means of attack and defence: 
and it is evident that the possession of a competent num- 
ber of well-trained officers in this arm, would be of in- 
calculable advantage to the service, in forming a good 
Corps of Cavalry whenever it muy be required. Be- 
sides these advantages, the instruction is deemed essen- 
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of Government, would afford constant employment for 
many years, to treble the number of Topographical En- 
gineers now inservice. It has been found by expe- 
rience, that the skill requisite to carry on works of the 
nature adverted to, in.a proper manner, can be acquired 
only by a regular course of. instruction in the theory, 
with long and faithful experience in the practice. The 
means at present at the disposal of the Engineer De- 
partment are the Corps of Engineers, consisting of twen- 
ty-two officers; the Topographical Engineers consisting: 
of ten officers; aided: by occasional: details of officers of 
Artillery and Infantry, who have been graduated at the 


Military Academy, and, the occasional employment oft 


Civil Engineers when required. The only portion of 
this force that has a specific organization, is the Corps of 
Engineers. - The Topographical Engineers have no 
regimental form, and the employment of the Civil Engi- 
neers is temporary.” In all regular establishments it is 
necessary and-convenient that there should be orderand 
form, and that there should be different grades in the 


officers, suitable to the circumstances of the service to | 


be performed: indeed, it is essential to discipline, and 
a just accountability and responsibility in the various 
branches of duty. “The propriety of recommending an 
increase of the Corps of Engineers, and the organization 
of the TopographicalEngineers into a corps similar to the 
present establishment of the Corps of Engineers, is there- 
fore respectfully submitted for your consideration. The 
enlargement and formation of these corps should be gra- 
dual, and none should hereafter be permitted to enter ei- 
ther, who had not been graduated ut the Military Acade- 
my; and they should be appointed, in the first instance, to 
the lowest grades, and be advanced or promoted with a 
view to particular merit, without regard to rank or se- 
niority. Al! which is respectfully submitted. 
ALEX. MACOMB, Maj. Gen. Chief Eng. 
The Hon. J. Bannovn, Sec’y of War. 


Report from the Quartermaster General’s Office. 


QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S Orrice, 
Washington, Nov. 25, 1825. 


Sin: In obedience to your order, dated the 9th inst. 
Thave the honor to report the receipts and disburse- 
ments of this Department, during the first, second, and 
third quarters of the present year, 

On the first day of January lust, there remained in the 


hands of the officers of the Department, applicable to | 


the service of the present year, the sum of 
In the first quarter of the year, 

the remittances amounted to 60,459 64 
In the second quarter, to 82,002 90 
And in the third quarter, to 108,145 00 
Amount of remittances in the three 

quarters, - - - 
During the same period, 

there was received for rents 

of old barracks at Sackett’s 


$28,225 47 


250,607 54 


Harbor, = 7 5 oe 91 25 
And of farm and houses at 
Green Bush - > x 120 00 
ari 211 25 
Refunded to Quartermasters by deserters, 92 00 
Proceeds of sales of damaged public pro- 
perty, = : - - z 519 08 
EE 


Making the whole amount to be account- 
ed for, - - ae + 279,653 54 
“>The disbursements in the ; 
first quarter, amount to 81,179 25 
“dn the second quarter, te 78,574 89 
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_ In the third quarter, so far 
as accounts have been re- 


ceived, k oe 5056846 0 L 


= 219,614 0 
Whole amount to be accounted for, . 279,655 34 
- Amount of accounts rendered, 219,614 04 


Leaving a balance to be accounted for, of $ 60,042: 30 


The accounts of all the officers acting in the Department 
during the first and second quarters, except those of the 
officer who accompanied the expedition to the Yellow 
Stone, have. been received, examined, and sent to the 


Treasury for settlement. Those of forty-three officers ` 


have been received for the third quarter, a part of 
which have been sent to the Treasury, and the remain- 
der are in a course of examination at this office. The 
accounts from seven posts, have not yet been received, 
but are expected in the course of the present, or early 
inthe next month. These postsare New Orleans. Pen- 
sacola, Fort Brooke, Fort Gibson, Fort Armstrong, Fort 
Crawford, and Fort Snelling. ` 

The remittances to the officers doing duty at those 
posts, during the third quarter, amounted te $33,500, 
and I estimate their disbursements for the same period, 
at nearly that sum, say $30,000, which would leave in 
the hands of officers on the 30th September, on account 
of the Department, $30,041 30, applicable 'to the pre- 
sent quarter, all of which, it is believed, will be applied 
to the service before the close of the year, f 

By comparing the remittances, during the first and se- 
cond quarters, with the accounts received, it will be 
seen that the money accountability is as perfectas it can 
be made. The accountability for property of the De- 
partment will admit of but little improvement, but that 
of clothing is extremely defective, and I fear that it can- 
not be improved, unless the force of the Department be 
augmented. 

Of the roads confided to the superintendence of this 
Department, that from Pensacola to St, Augustine, dh- 
thorized by an act of t-ongress approved the 28th day of 
j February, 1824, will, it is believed, be completed by the 
| last of January. When it was commenced, in Septem- 

ber, 1824, your predecessor intended to have it opened 
| entirely by the labor of the troops; but discovering that 
a sufficient number of men could not be spared from 


erence nn 


f ed that a part should be done by contract, In June last, 
i when the troops were withdrawn from the road, they 
| had completed it from Pensacola to the Ochlockney, a 
distance of one hundred and sixty-five miles, at an ex- 
| pense of only $9,583 52. The section of the road from 
| the Ochlockney to the River St. Jobn’s, a distance of 
f one hundred and eighty-five miles, was put under con- 
| tract in December last. The Contractor stipulated, for 
$15,500, to complete it before the 30th of December, 
1825. By the last accounts, such progress had been 
| made, that I have reason to believe the Contractor will 
beable to deliver it to the Department, completed agree- 
ably to the contract, early next month. There will then 
remain to be opened, only the distance from Picolata, 
| on the river St, John’s, to St. Augustine, about seventeen 
| miles, which, it is believed, may be done with the ba- 
lance of the appropriation. : 
Of the roads anthorized by the same act to be survey- 
| ed, that from Suwaney to Cape Sable, the Southwest- 
ern extremity of the Peninsula of Florida, has been sur- 
, veyed to Charlotte Harbor, one hundred and twenty- 
| seven miles south of Tampa Bay, by Captain Clark, of 
this Department, with a detachment of troops. The par- 
į ty was compelled to return without completing the sur- 
| vey, in consequence of the country suuth of Charlotte 
River being entirely impassable, Captain Clark ascend- 
ed that river upwards of sixty miles, and found the coun- 
‘try every where inundated. Between Charlotte Har- 


other duties, to finish it in a reasonable time, he direct-. 
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bor and Tampa Bay, the route lies through a country 
generally low, and intersected by innumerable streams 
and bayous. There are several fishing establishments 
at the harbor, in which, about fifty Spaniards and Indians 
are employed. A road through that country would be, 
at this time, of little value in a military point of view, 
nor would it ever be of much importance, unless Char- 
lotte Harbor should become the resort of pirates,which 
is not probable, as it is entirely out of the range of com- 
mercial infercourse. 


The survey of th 
Florida has. been completed. Colonel Gadsden, the 


commissioner appointed to perform that service, is of 
opinion, from a minute examination of the country, (and I 
coacurin the opinion) that the improvement of the inland 
navigation, as faras the Southern point of Indian river, 
would effect the objects which the Government has in 
view by a road, at a less expense ; for military purposes 
it would be superior, and as a convenience to future set- 
tlements in that part of Florida, it would be preferable. 
The only expense to be incurred in improving the nav- 
igation would be the opening of a canal betwe 
and Musquito Rivers, a distance of not more 
mile. Were that done, and the old Spanish road from 
St. Augustine to Smyrna repaired, the communication 
would be uninterrupted to the river St. Lucie, which is 
two-thirds of the distance to Cape Florida, and is, per- 
haps, the ultimate: limit of population on the Atlantic 
coast. But, whether the Government determine to open 
acommunication South of St. Augustine, or not, I consi- 
der it highly important. that a good road be made froin 
the St. Mary’s river to St. Augustine. 

Annexed ate the reports of Colonel Gadsden, which 
contain much valuable information in relation to the 
country south of St. Augustine. i 

For those surveys Congress appropriated three thou- 
sand dollars, of which nine bundred and twenty 
dollars and eighty-five cents remain unexpended. 

The Northern section of the road authorized, from 
Colerain, in Georgia, to Tampa Bay, in Florida, by an 
act of Congress, approved the 3d. day of March last, will 
be commenced in the course of next month. By the 
Jast accounts received from Tampa Bay, I have reason 
to believe the troops are now employed upon the South- 
ern section of that road. The whole country through 

-which it must pass is low and flat. The labor of mak- 
ing it will, consequently, be greater than had been anti- 
cipated. The sum already approptiated will, however, 
be sufficient to make a practicable road for carriages of 
every description, in the dry season of the year; but to 
make the causeways and bridges necessary 1n the wet 
season, and to construct a road equal to that from Pen- 
sacola to St. Augustine, a further appropriation of six 
thousand dollars will be necessary- 

‘A road is much required from Natchitoches to Fort 
Towson, on Red River, and thence to Fort Gibson, on 
the Arkansas. Those posts are highly important, whe- 
ther they be considered in relation to the military de- 
fence of the Southwestern frontier, in the event of war, 
or their influence over the Indian tribes in theirvicinity, 
during.peace. At present they are almost without com- 
munication, both with the interior, and with other posts. 
The distance from Natchitoches to Fort Towson is about 
three hundred and twenty miles, and thence to Fort 
Gibson is about one hundred and fifty miles. A good 

read could be made by the 


troops at a trifling expense. 
As it regards the military defence of that frontier, I con- 
sider the improvemen 


tof the navigation of the Red Ri- 
ver a matter uf the first importance ; it might be done 
by the troops, and, I confidently believe, the difference 
of the expense for the supply of Fort Towson would, in 
five years, equal the sum necessar, 


y te complete the work. 
I have the honor tobe,&c. TH. Ss. JESUP, 
Brig. 


Gen and Quar. Mast. Gen. 
The Hon. James Bansovux, Secretary of War. 
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ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT., 


DEPARTMENT, 
22d Dec. 1825.- 

_ Sim: have the honor to transmit a Report, prepared 

in obedience to the “ Act supplementary to the act to 

establish the Treasury Department.” 


I have the honor to be, with great respect, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 


TREASURY 


RICHARD RUSH. 


e route from St. Augustine to Cape | The Hon. the SPEAKER 


| 
of the House of Representatives. 


In obedience to the directions of the Act supple- 
mentary to the Act, entitled “An act to establish the 
Treasury Department,” passed on the 10th of May, 
1800, the Secretary of the Treasury has the honor to 
submit to Congress the following Report : 

1. Of the Public Revenue and Expenditure of the years 
1824 and 1825. 

There being no direct taxes, uf any kind, duties of ex- 
or other internal duties, in operation under the au- 
thority of the United States, the public revenue, by their 
existing laws, arises almost entirely from duties upon 
foreign merchandise imported, and upon tonnage; and 
from the sale of the public lands. There are other 
branches, from which small and occasional receipts are 
derived: as dividends on Bank Stock, the Post Office, 
arrearages of taxes due under former laws, and other in- 
cidental payments, the aggregate of which, whether 
| from temporary or permanent sources, is inconsiderable, 

as will appear by statements annexed to this report, 
where all are recapitulated. The receipts from the 
Post Office, indeed, have ot late years exceeded a mil- 
lion of dollars annually; but this sum, exhausted for the 
most part in defraying the expenses of that extensive 
and useful establishment, performs in this manner the 
| highest purposes of revenue, by contributing to the in- 

tercourse, the trade, and the prosperity of ths country. 

The nett revenue which accrued from duties on im: 
| ports and tonnage, during the year 1824, amounted to 
| $ 20,385,430 42 


| The actual receipts into the Treasury, trom all sour- 
‘ces, during the year 1824, amounted, (including the loan 
| of five millions, at 4$ per cent. interest, to discharge 
Florida claims,) to $24,581,212 79 
i Viz: 
Customs, 

| Public Lands, 

Dividends on Stock in 
the Bank of the U. States, 
arrears of internal duties 
and direct taxes, and inci- 
dental receipts, 
| Repayments of advances 
| made in the War Depart- 

ment, for services and sup- 
! plies, prior to the Ist of Ju- 
ily, 1816, 

Loan made under the act 
| of the 24th of May, 1824, 
! to provide for tue awards 

of the Commissioners un- 

der the treaty with Spain,” 5,000,000 Q0 

Making, with the balance 
in the Treasury on the Ist 
of January, 1824, of 


i 
t 


$17,878,325 71 
984,418 15 


472,987 04 


45,481 89 


89,463,922 81 


poaa 


An aggregate of $33,845,135 60 

The regular and permanent expenditures of the Unit- 
ed States divide themselves into two principai branch- 
es: First, the sums authorized by law for defraying the 
whole expenses of the Government, Domestic and For 
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eign; Civil, Military, and ~Naval. 
for the payment of the interest and principal of the Pub- 
ic Debt. ; Pe 
! The actual expenditures of the nation, on all accounts, 
during the year 1824, amounted to $31,898,538 47 
HE Mig’: : fale 
esGivil, Diplomatic, and 
Miscellaneous, $7,155,308 81 

“Military service, includ- 
ing fortifications,ordnance, 
Indian Department, Revo- 
lutionary and military pen- 
sions, arming the militia, 
and arrearages prior to the 
4st of January, 1817, 

Naval service, including 
the gradual increase of the 
Navy, 

Public Debt, 


5,270,254 34 


2,904,581 56 
16,568,393 76 


Leaving a balance in the Treasury, on 


the 1st of January, 1825, of $1,946,597 13 


The difference between this balance and that stated 
in the last Annual Report from the Treasury, is recon- 
ciled by the facts, that the balance, last year, was given 
as an estimated balance, subject to correction by actual 
settlement afterwards, and that it included the moiety 
of the loan of five millions, under the act of May the 
26th, 1824, which was not paid into the Treasury until 
after the 1st of January. 

The actual receipts into the Treasury during the 
three first quarters of the year 1825, are estimated to 
have amounted to $21,681,444 56 


Viz: 

Customs, 15,196,397 00 

Public Lands, + 976,902 67 

Dividends on Stock in 
the Bank of the U. States, 367,500 00 

Arrears of internal du- 
ties and direct taxes, and 
incidental receipts, 

Repayments of advances 
made in the War Depart- 
ment, for services or sup- 
plies prior to the Ist July, 
1816 

Loan under the act of 
May 26, 1824 5,000,000 00 

And the actual receipts into the Trea- 
sury during the fourth quarter of the 
year, are estimated at 


98,886 29 


41,758 60 


5,100,000 00 


Making the total estimated receipts in- 
tu the Treasury, during the year 1825 

Ana, with the balance in the Treasury 
on the 31st December, 1824, of 


26,781,444 56 
1,946,597 13 


An aggregate of 

The expenditures during the three 
first quarters of the year 1825, are esti- 
mated to have amounted 
to 20,190,979 91 


28,728,041 69 


Viz: 

Civil, diplomatic, and 
miscellaneous 

Military Service, inclad- 
ing fortifications,ordnance, 
Indian department, Revo- 
lutionary and military pen- 
sions, arming the militia, 
and arrearages, prior to the 
first of January, 1817 

Naval service, including 


9,098,525 16 


4,890,310 59 


2d. Those provided | the gradual increase of the 


ist BESSON. 


ents 


Navy 2,127,456: 3720.0 
Public debt 11,074,987 Z9 o 
And the expenditures during the 4th 

quarter are estimated at 3,253,000 00° 


Viz: 
Civil, . diplomatic, 
miscellaneous ; 
Military service, include 


and p 
445,000 00 


4 ing fortifications,ordnance, 


Indian department, Revo- 
lutionary and military pen- 
sions, arming the militia, - 
and arrearages, prior to the 
first of January, 1817 

Naval service, including 
the gradual increase of the ; 
Navy 820,000 06 

Public debt 1,028,000. 00.. 

Making the total estimated expendi- 
ture of the year 1825 


960,000 90 


23,448,979 94 


And leaving in the Treasury, on the 
1st of January, 1826, an estimated ba- Heese 
lance of $5,284,061. 78 


aera 


Should the expectations formed respecting the re- 
ceipts in the fourth quarter be realized, the amount of 
receipts for the whole year will have exceeded the esti- 
mate presented by the Treasury, at the last session of 
Congress, by about 500,000. ; : 

It is to be remarked, that,of the above estimated ba- 
lance of 5,284,061 78, the sum of 3,500,000 is not sub- 
ject to appropriation, being the estimated amount that 

| will remain,on the Sist of December next,unsatisfied, of 
| appropriations heretofore made. ‘These appropriations 
being necessary for the objects for which they were se- 
verally made, are still an existing charge upon the 
| means of the Treasury. Of the residuary balance of 
1,784,061 78, it is proper distinctly to state, that about 
one million cannot be counted upon in any estimate of 
| effective funds for the public service. It is made up of 
| debts due from various banks, whose notes were réceiv- 
ed by the Government during the suspension of specie 
payments, or which were heretofore used as Banks of 
deposite ; debts, of which the recovery must, in regard 
to a large part, be doubtful, and, in any case, slow. It 
| may be proper to add, that the permanent deposites 
generally, made in State Banks, have recently been ~ 
| withdrawn, or put in train to beso: the public exi- 
| gences, which rendered it necessary to make them, in 
| common with those on which the losses abovemention- 
| ed are likely to occur, no longer existing. Such por- 
| tions of the deposites as may still remain in any of these 
| institutions, will be further withdrawn, as circumstances 
| may render just and expedient, until these operations 
| are closed; nor will they be renewed where it may be 
avoidable, 

It may be proper, also, to state, that directions have 
lately been issued to all the Receivers, and Collectors of 
the Public Revenue, not to receive, in any payments 
made to them, bank notes of any of the State banks of ~ 

į less amount than five dollars. In discountenancing a 
! species of paper circulation deemed to be objectionable, 
| reference was had to the authority and example of Con- 
f gress upon this point, as seen in the prohibition to the 
| Bank of the United States, and to the Banks existing in - 
i the District of Columbia, against issuing notes of a lower 
: denomination. To guard against all inconvenience to 
_ individuals, from the adoption of this measure by the 
| Treasury, especially in the districts where the public. 
| lands are sold, an adequate previous notice was directed 
‘to precede its enforcement ; 
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Il. Of the Public Debt. = : And the amount of Mississippi Stock, unredeemed 

The total amount of funded debt due on the first of | on that day, including awards not applied for, at 
October, 1825, was 80,985,537 72 | $7,850 17. Beas ; 
- SS The foregoing recapitulation exhibits the precise 


: : amount of tbe public debt now due, as well as the dif- 
gate he ae om ferent periods at which, by the terms of the several 
debt, is the three per cents amounting i SAA VEE M E contracted, the United States 


to 13,296,251 45, This. sum, and the Of the sum of 11,074,987 79, mentioned under the 


bscription of illions i ` : ` 
Ar United geren milionsin thie Pank head of expenditures for 1825, as having been paid off 
(the United States "holding = Z ual | in that year, 7,727,052 19, were on account of principal 
amount in the shares of that B dn ) of the debt, and the remainder on account of interest 
are redeemable at the pleasure of ihe | during the three first quarters of the year. Nearly the 
A ey 4x { whole ofthe principal, thus paid, was outstanding at an 

Government, making, together 20,296,251 45 | interest of 6 per cent. Looking to the above recapitu- 


| lation, it a i 3 

i ; | ppears that, in the years 1826 and 1827, a 
The residue of the public debt, contracted subse- l larger amount of debt eoma redeemable than it will 
quently to the first of January, 1812, and amounting to | fall within the ordinary surplus means of the Govern- 
60,689,306 27, exists in the following portions, and is | ment te pay in the course of those years,viz, a sum exceed- 


redeemable at the following periods, viz. ing sixteen millions in the former, and thirteen millions 
_ In 1826, being the residue unpaid of | in the latter year. Both these portions of the debt are, 
loans made in 1813 , i 16,270,797 24 ; also, at an interest of six per cent. In 1828, the amount 
In 1827, being the residue unpaid of | redeemable is at a point which, it may be hoped, the 
loans made in 1814 ; . 13,096,542 90 | stated means of the Treasury, for that year, will reach- 
In 1828, being the residue unpaid of ! the ability to pay off increasing as the process of reduc- 
loans made in 1815 . i 9,490,099 10 | tion advances, both by the increasing means of the na- 
The stock of the foregoing portions of | tion and the annual liberation of interest on the amount 
the debt is all at 6 per cent. ; ! of debt reduced. But, in the year 1829, only a very 
In 1829, stock at 4} per cent. being į small amount becomes redeemable, viz: less than one 
the moiety of 6 per cent. stock of 1813, | million, and, in the year 1830, a sum no larger... 
exchanged under the act of Congress of ‘At the period of the last annual report from the Trea- 
March 3d, 1825 . 792,569 44; sury, no portion of the debt became redeemable in 
In 1830, stock at 43 per cent. being either of those years; and, witha view to a more equal 
the other moiety exchanged as last above ` | diffusion of payments, as well as to effect a saving in in- 
stated TOA 792,569 44| terest, it was recommended that the excess of debt 
In 1831, stock at 5 per cent. This is which could not, by the ordinary resources of the Trea- 
one-third of the sum of 56,704 77, issued | sury, be discharged in 1826 and 1827—the debt redeem- 
in exchange for the 6 per cents, of 1815, table in the former year, then standing, at 19,000,C000,— 
1814, and 1815, subscribed under the i should be thrown, in equal portions, upon the years 
Act of the 20th of April, 1822 18,901 59 1829 and 1830. To carry this recommendation into ef- 
In 1832, stock at 5 per cent. being one Í fect, so far as applied to the year 1826, a loan of twelve 
` other third part of the sum subscribed, | millions was recommended at 5 per cent., one-half to be 
as last above stated 18,901 59 | redeemable in 1829, the other half in 1830; the entire 
In 1832, stock at 44 per cent, borrow- | twelve millions being intended to constitute a fund with 
ed of the Bank of the United States, | which, in conjunction with the annual surplus means of 
one-half to pay the Florida Claims ; the ! the Treasury, to pay off the nineteen millions redeema- 
other half to pay off the 6 per cents. of 'ble in 1826. The principle of the recommendation was 
1812, under the Act of Congress of Stay : adopted by Congress, but not its precise terms. An act 
26, 1824 10,000,000 00 | was passed on the 3d of March, 1825, authorizing an 
In 1832, stock at 5 per cent, under , | exchange of stock to the amount of twelve millions of 
the Act of Congress of May 15, 1820 999,999 13 | dollars, at four and a half per cent., fora stock of like 
In 1833, stock at 5 per cent, being ' amount at six per cent., the latter being so much of the 
the remaining third, subscribed under i stock of 1813 as was intended by the Act to be redeem- 
the Act of April 20, 1822 . 18,901 59' ed. The Act also authorized a loan to the same amount, 
In 1833, stock at 44 per cent., being t and at the same rate of interest, to accomplish the sume 
one moiety of the amount subscribed in ; object; both modes not to be pursued, if either suc- 
exchange for 6 per cent. stock of 1813, . ., | ceeded. The new stock of four and a half per cent., 
under the Act of May 26, 1824 : 2,227,363 97 | whether proceeding from the exchange or the loan, was, 
In 1834, stock at 43 per cent, being > by the terms of the act, to be subject to redemption in 
the other moiety subscribed as last above $1829 and 1830, in equal portions. The proper mea- 
stated 2,227,363 98 | sures were taken to execute this Act, but have prevailed 
In 1835, stock at 5 per cent, being i only toa limited extent. The operation of exchange, 
the amount issued under the Act of Con- i which was first resorted to, took effect to the amount of 
gress of March 3, 1821 4,735,296 30! 1,585,138 88; and this sum, divided into equal parts, 
naa | forms the two sums that now stand in the general table 
Total, redeemable at the periods spe- of the debt, as redeemable in the years i829 and 1850, 
cified 60,689,306 27 | whilst they have also served to diminish, by so much, 
Total, redeemable at the pleasure of ithe six percent. stock of 1813. Proposals for a loan 
the Government 20,296,231 45 Í for the residue of the sum wanted were next issued; 
paei —— i but no offers were received. The causes of the failure, 
Total amount of funded debt on the it may be presumed, were, the low rate of interest, and 
first day of October, 1825 $80,985,537 72 | short periods of redemption, held out by the act, in 


conjunction with an activity in the commercial and ma- 
_ The amount of Treasury Notes outstanding on the | nufacturing operations of the counrry, affording higher 
first of October, 1825, is estimated at $16,600. ‘inducements to the investment of capital. This mode 
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af dealing with. the debt, whereby, through:the: instra: 
mentality of new loans, stock at a high interest is com- 
vérted into a stock at-a reduced: interest, and- whereby, 
also, the extinguishment of the principal is made-to faltin 
payments as nearly equal as may be, throughout a given 
number of years, is evidently advantageous to.the.Pablic; 
since it not only lessens the national expenditure, on ac- 


count of interest, but guards against the possible accumu- | 


lation of money in the Treasury, in years when it-might 
remain inactive, towards the progressive reduction of the 
debt.. As it is a mode fully sanctioned by Congress here- 
tofore, it is respectfully recommended, on this occasion, 
that an act be. passed, at an early day of the session, giving 
authority to borrow nine millions of dollars, at an interest 
not exceeding five per cent. redeemable in equal por- 
tions, in 1829 and 1839, in urder that the Treasury may be 
enabled to pay off in 1826, the entire remaining amount 
of the six per cent. stock of 1813, redeemable in that year. 
Nine millions, withthe disposable means which the frea- 
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deemable in 1828. Should no unforeseen expenditures 
arise, and a proper economy be kept up ia the public a 


mated,..that the surplus revenue at the disposi, of the l 
‘Freasury in 1828, will be equal to thòreimbisement of 


i that sum. After 1830, the whole ‘amount of debt, onthe 


results herein assumed, would stand at about forty miHionsy 
fall one half of which willbe redeemable atthe pleas 
of the Government. No: portion of it will be atdi : 
exceeding five per cent. whilst the pritcipal part will be 
at a rate still lower. With these views of the public debt. 
iso encouraging in their bearing upon its’ spéedy;-certain; -- 
and regular extinguishment, it is not deemed necessary to 
recommend, at present, any other measures in relation to 
it, than the two loans described. Bergs S et O 


HL. Of the Estimate of the Pubie Revenue i 
’ lures for 1826... 


The public revenue is derived, ir an amount so prepon- 


suwy will probably bave at command, in 1826, it is be- | derating, from foreign commerce, that thestate of the bt- : 
leved will form a sum commensurate with this object. ' ter is always to be chicfly looked to in every prospective» 
Five per cent. is named as the: maximum of interest; and | view of the national Income. As the internal busitiess:of- 


considering the short period of redemption, it is not pro- 
bable that the loan could be obtained at a lowerrate. The 
contingencies of the money market might, indeed, pro- 
duce inore favorable offers; but these are not to be count- 
ed upon with any approach to that certainty which should 
form the basis of such a financial operation. 

Shonid the act in question. be passed, it is further re- 

spectfully recommended, that, in the event of the loan be- 
ing obtamed under it, authority be given to issue to the 
holders of the stock under the third of March last, ex- 
changed stock equal to the amount of the subscription be- 
fore stated, viz: 1,585,138 88 bearing the same rate of in- 
tercst as that which may be issued under the act proposed. 
; : : 
Fhe two acts will have had precisely the same object. 
The second, should it succeed, will only have consum- 
mated an operation which will date its inception from the 
frst. It is therefore considered that it will belong to a 
proper estimate of good faith to place the stockholders 
under both acts upon a footing of equality. ‘Those who 
were willing to accede to the terms of the Government at 
an early day in this transaction, should not be left ina 
worse situation than those who may have held back in the 
hope of better offers. Let all be treated alike. It is thus 
that the Government will exalt itself before the Nation. It 
is thus that, substituting an expanded justice for the mere 
ictter of a bargain, it will be likely to invite still larger 
confidence in future. Itis thus that it will ultimately be 
the gainer, by that connexion invariably subsisting be- 
tween the permanent interest of every Government, and 
its standing of unimpeachable and spontaneous equity in 
the eyes of the public creditor. 

Should an act for the loan of nine millions be passed, a 
considerable surplus of debt at six per ceat. will sull re- 
main to be provided for, for the service of 1827. More 
than thirteen millions of the stock of 1814 becoming re- 
deemable in 1827, the whole cannot be redeemed in that 
year, but with the aid ofa loan. A loan of six millions į 
would be sufficient in all probability, for this purpose, and 
is, accordingly, recommended. The interest not to exceed 
ive per cent. and the amount to be also subject to re- 
demption in 1829 and 1830, in equal portions. The effect 
of the two loans recommended, which it would be most 
desirable to authorize in distinct acts, would, it is believed, 
be, to enable the Government to redeem the whole of the | 
six per cent. stock of 1813 and 1814, in the course of 1826 | 
and 1827. K would also throw upon cach of the years} 
1829 and 1830, an amount of debt equal to about eight 
millions and a half, instead of less than one million, accord- 
ing to the distribution as st present existing. 


Ww 


remaining stock of six per cent. would then be, that of | aggrega 
re-i 


2815, ui an amount under nine millions and a half, 
Vor. Np 


The only | the present period, has 


the country has worn a character of activity and increase 
during the present year, so has also its foreign trades by 
that close connexion which subsists between them: > “Phe - 
exports for the year ending on the 30th of September last, 
have exceeded ninety-two millins of dollars. "Fhe imports, 
have exceeded ninety-one millions. Of the’ exports, up- 
wards of sixty-six millions were of domestic, ‘and the rei” 
mainder of foreign productions. BPD Al! Ss 
Of the imports, upwards of eighty-six millions were. in 
American vessels. Of the exports, upwards of eighty-one _ 
milions. Considering that the vessels of those foreign nas” 
tions with which the United States have the most exten: 
sive commercial intercourse, are now placed upon a foot- 
ing of equality, as to duties, and charges of whatever kind, 
in our ports, with the vessels of the United States, this 
heavy excess ef American tonnage is a signal proof ofthe 
flourishing state of our navigation. -It may sërve të show 
how the efficient protection extended to it by-the’early 
laws of Congress, succeeded in estublishing it ina ‘manner 
to meetand overcome all competition. Before the-era of 
those laws, it is known how this great interest languished; 
how little able it proved, before the auxiliary hand “of 
Government was stretched out, to support itself-against 
the established superiority, and overwhelming ‘competi 
tion, which it had to face in the wortd. : a 
The foregcing amount of exports exceeds, by ‘about 
seventeen millions of dollars, the average amount for the 
three years preceding. ‘The imports exceed, by about 
cleven millions, the sume average. Whilst this large-éx- 
cess of exports during the past year, arises chiefly from the 
roduce of the soil, it is satisfactory to know, that do- 
mestic manufactures have lent their contribution. Of the 
latter, there have been exported to the value of between 
five'and six milions of dollars: This is an excess of eight 
hundred thousand dollars over those exported in 1824; 
and of more than two millions of dollars. over those‘ex- 
ported in 1823. The progressive increase in this branch 
of industry, is naturally ascribable to the new tariffe — 
‘The effects of the tariff upon the couse of our foreign 
trade in other respects, have, as yet, been but very par- 
tially disclosed. More time must elapse before such a body 
of successive facts can be presented under it, as may lay a 
foundation for confident conclusions. ‘he dawatself, by 
the terms of its enactment, has not yet come into full. 
operation in all its parts; and the returns in possession ‘of 
the ‘Treasury are not yet complete, even for the. short 
period during which its principal provisions have had any 
efficacy. One thing seems apparent; that its effect up-to 
© not been to diminish the general 
te.cf ihe Forcign trade of the country- m estis 
he value of the importetions for the last year, itis 
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probable that even an increase wilt be found to have taken 
place in some articles on which the duties were raised;.as 
in fabrics of cotton, and in’ several articles composet of 
iron; whilst in other articles of this last material, as well as 
‘some articles composed: of. wool, a decrease: will be ob- 
-servable.. Butia fact challenges notice, that can'scarcely 
have’ been. without its. operation: upon our importations 
during.:the commercial year just closed. : It-is the exten- 
sive changes that were announced-in March last, in the 
tariff of Great Britain. The trade of that country exerts 


such an influence upon the trade of other countries, that |- 


any important alterations in the former, must always be 
likely to affect, toa greater or less extent, the markets of 
Europe; and of the commercial world. The larger admis- 
sion-into England which the above changes authorized, 
of the commodities of other countries, heretofore positive- 
‘ly or virtually excluded, for ages, from her ports, must 
have affected the prices of a portion, at least, of those 
commodities, by the prospect of a new vent thus suddenly 
opened to them. T 
regard to some commodities, the dutics upon which were 
‘lowered:by the British tariff; which commodities are, also, 
amongst those imported: from Europe inte the United 
“States. Itis presumable that it may have been the case in 
regard to others, less distinctly known. Hence, the addi- 
tional value of foreign. merchandise imported into the 
United States during the past year, cannot, in all cases, be 
-taken as the true measure of an additional quantity, the 
laws of the United States requiring the value of foreign 
articles to be fixed at the port of exportation, and at the 
time of exportation. “These changes in the British laws of 
trade,. operating simultaneously with-the new tariff, at its 
commencement, increases the difficulty of ascertaining at 
‘this juncture, the exact effects of the latter, even fora 
niki year, upon the course of the foreign trade of the 
United States. i 
‘The importations for the year, being so large, and the 
provisions of the new tariff mainly attaching to them, a 
corresponding amount of revenue will arise from this 
source during the year, Accordingly, the gross amount of 
duties accruing upon imports and tonnage from the first of 
` January, to the 30th of September last, is estimated at 
twenty-five millions five hundred thousand dollars. The 
gross amount that will probably accrue for the whole year, 
is estimated at thirty-one millions. Should this amount 
-prove to be correct, it will exceed, by six millions of dol- 
lars, the amount which has accrued during any one year 
since the excessive importations that immediately followed 
the war, viz: those of 1815 and 1816. 3 

In estimating the clear revenue that may be expected 
to arise from the duties of the year, the amount of them to 
be drawn back on exportations of a portion of the articles 
.on which they have acerued;.the losses that may happen; 
and the expenses of collection; are all to be taken into 
consideration. The duties secured by bond during one 
year are chiefly payable in the year that follows. A por- 
tion is payable in the same year; but this is generally 
counterbalanced by the portion that also becomes payable 
in the next year, on the importations of that year. It will 
be more than counterbalanced if the importations prove 
greater, and will not be met if they prove less. Debenture 
certificates for payment of drawback being demandable at 
-any time within a year after the importation of the articles 
intended to be exported, the numberand amount of them 
chargeable upon the accruing duties of the year,- can 
never be accurately: foreknown. 

The debentures issued during the three first quarters of 
the present year, amounted to 4,489,710 29. This is 
more, by 1,537,710 99, than those issued during the-cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. The amount of 
those outstanding on the 30th of September last, and 
éhargeable upon the revenue of 1826, was 1,858,315 64, 


‘his is known to have been the case, in f 


‘which ismore, by 854,313 64, than was chargeable on the 
same day, in 1824, upon the revenue of 1825. 
The.amount of duty bonds in suit on the 30th of Sep- 
tember last, was $2,987,347 22, which is 92,791 98 more 
than was in suit on the same day in the year preceding. © 
Deducing from the foregoing statements the conclusion 
and probabilities that may at present seem warrantable, 
the receipts-for 1826 are estimated as follow, viz: 
From Customs - - $24,000,000 06 


Public Lands -~ X - 1,000,000 00 
Bank Dividends - - - 385,000 06 
Miscellaneous and incidental receipts 115,000 90 


Making an aggregate of $25,500,000 0G 
The expenditures of tlie year are esti- 

mated as follow, viz: - 

Civil, tsiscellaneous, and dip- 
lomatid, - 

Military service, including for- 
tifications, Gxdnance, Indian 
Department, Revolutionary 
and Military pensions, arm- 
ing the militia, and arrear- 
ages prior to the Ist Janua- 
ry, 1817, 

Naval service, including the 
gradual increase of the 


2,032,454 66 


z - 5,525,662 55 


Navy, - - - 3,026,612 81 
Public debt, - - 10,000,000 00 
Making together, 20,584,730 02 


Which will leave in the Treasury on the 
3ist December, 1826, after satisfying 
all the demands of that ycar, a surplus, 
estimated at 


$4,915,269 98 


If the remark be entitled to any attention, that the re- 
cent alterations in the British laws of trade, have effected 
the importations into the United States during the existing 
year, by increasing their ad valorem amount, it ought not 
to create surprise if the value of importations in 1826, 
should fall below those of 1825, because, admitting that 
those laws served, on their first promulgation, to enhance 
the price of certain enumerated commodities in the mar- 

! kets of Europe, it is not: probable that this effect of them 
will be either extensive or permanent. One of their main 
provisions is known to consist in a reduction of the duties 
upon a list of articles manufactured in the different coun- 
tries of Europe, as well as in Britain. But the most im- 
portant articles of this list, were already so thoroughly 
established in the manufactories of Britain, as to be beyond 
the reach of competition from abroad. Hence, the pri- 
vilege of introducing them there, and especially to any 
large extent, (meaning for consumption in Britain, with- 
out here alluding to her warehousing system, ) must prove, 
in the end, to be -nominal rather than real. ` Among the 
list are seen, fabrics of woollen, of cotton, of linen, of 
hardware; and the new scale of duties, is to have added to 
them in every case, the amount of any internal excise duty 
previously existing, or which may at any time afterwards 
be imposed, upon the same articles when manufacturedin 
England. The forecast of that country, in all that relates 
to the interests of her manufactures, Justifies the belief, 
that-she will not fail to conciliate the continued protection 
of them with whatever other abrogations she may ingraft 
upon her commercial code, either m relation to other na- 
tions of the world, or to her own dependencies in what- 

| ever part of it. á ` f 

-It has been seen how largely the exportation of our 
own manufactures during the past year, has exceeded the 
exportations of the two years preceding. It may be add- 
ed, that, in no previous year since the foundation of the 
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Government, has the exportation of American manufac- 
dures. reached an amount at all approaching to that of 
1825, ‘This is known from official documents as far back 
451803, and no doubt can be entertained of its being true 
for the remainder of the period. This fact, in conjunction 
with the increasing consumption of these manufactures at 
- home, and not less of their improving quality, fives grati- 
fying assurance of the progress of this most important 
branch of the National Industry. It may be considered as 
marking the commencement of an epoch in the national 
resources, since an intimate connexion is believed to exist 
between the full encouragement and success of domestic 
manufactures, and the wealth, the power, and the happi- 
ness of the country. ‘he United States, would, it is 
thought, overlook what is due to the essential interests of 
their agriculture, which can never reach the full point of 
prosperity, but under the constant and various demand 
of the home market; of their foreign commerce, which 
can never expand to its full limit of activity, or reap its 
full measure of riches, but with the aids of an active home 
trade, and of an export trade enhanced. in its value by be- 
ing diversified in its objects; of the exuberance of their 
soil, yielding the best materials for so many of the fabrics 
which conduce to the wants, the comforts, and the refine- 
ments of the social state; of the industry, the enterprize, 
the fmagality of their people; of the unrivalled equality of 
their laws, which, interdicting exclusive rights and mono- 
polies, invites the most energetic exertions of every indi- 
. vidual in the field of competition; and, finally, of the ad- 
| vantages flowing from the absence of pecuniary exactions 
by the hand of Government, upon the internal products 
and labor of the country—if they do not vigorously up- 
hold the manufactures of the country, now for the first 
ime appearing to be on the eve of striking root. Itis a 
commencement that deserves every seasonable improve- 
> ment. The territorial size and fertility of a county de- 
' pend upen nature or upon accident. “Both the oné and 
the other may esist upon the largest scale, but in vain, if a 
provident government do not second these gifts; whilst 
nations destitute of them, and struggling against positive 
obstacles of nature, are seen to arrive, through the wis- 
dom of their policy, at the heights of prosperity and re- 
nown. To give perfection to the industry of a country rich 
in the gifts of nature, and blessed in the beneficence of its 
Government; to draw out its obvious resources, and seek 
constantly for. new ones, ever ready to unfold themselves 
to diligent inquiry, urged on by adequate motives; to 
augment the number and variety of occupations for its in- 
habitants; to hold out to every degree of labor and to 
every modification of skill, its appropriate object and in- 
ducement—these rank amongst the highest ends of legis- 
lition: To organize the whole labor of a country, to en- 
tice into the widest ranges its mechanical and intellectual 
capabilities, instead of suffering them to slumber; to call 
Jorth, whenever bidden, latent ingenuity, giving to efrort 
activity, and to emulation ardor; to create employment for 
the greatest amount of numbers, by adapting it to the di- 
verified faculties, propensities, and situations of men, so 
that every particle of ability, every shade of genius, may 
come into requisition, is, in other words, to lift up the 
condition of a country, to increase its fiscal energy, to mul- 
tiply the means and sources of its opulence, to imbue it 
with the elements of general, as well as lasting strength 
and prosperity. It is in the destiny of nations that the high- 
est points of advancement are not to be arrived at, but 
through the complicated, yet harmonious action of these 
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elements. That extensive and flourishing manufactures, | 


with the train of useful arts allied to them, tend to propel 
mations in this onward course, isa maxim believed to be 
enforced by the best lights of experience, and to be of 
Peculiar application to the United States under the pre- 
“sent circunstances of their interior and external condi- 
ton. By a flourishing state of manufactures, we shall see 
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€ pitalists, rivaling, in the extent 
and usefulness of their operations, and in the amount of 
their gains, the wealthiest of our merchants; spreading too 
by the education and habits for which their pursuits when 
largely conducted make a call, useful knowledge and sci» 
ence wherever those pursuits concentre. By a flourishing 
state of manufactures, we shall see the gains of the mer- 
chant augmented even in his trade of imports, since, for 
every foreign fabric excludéd:from consumption by the 
ultimate use of the rival fabric at home, other fabrics will 
find their way to us, consumption having no limits but the 
ability to buy, and this ability invariably increasing as 
home manufactures assume variety and attain perfection. - 
It is then that they create and: diffuse wealth by. what is 
the only true foundation of it in a nation; thé universal, 
subdivided, and successful industry of the people. It.is 
then that they make a call for an abundant circulating me- 
dium, by quickening the operations of purchase and sale. 
It is then that they attract the precious metals to a coun- 
try, and, beyond any other power of retention, keep them 
there. By numerous manufactures, we shall see agricul- 
ture, the first pillar in the state, stand firm; for when they 
shall have raised up new capitalists, who so sure to main- 
tain profitable dealing with them as the owner of the soil? 
For the treasures that cover its surface, and that lie be- 
neath it, he is then sure to find a market both regular and 
growing, whatever the political or mercantile vicissitudes 
at a distance; and as sure to buy at cheap rates the fabrics 
that he wants; cheapness being the necessary consequence 
of full competition among a powerful class of artizans at 
home. By numerous manufactures, in fine, we shall see 
reared up in the state that additional pillar, which, stand- 
ing in the middle, is indispensable to the stability of ‘the 
other two; for the state must be in a false position, lying 
perpetually at the mercy of extrinsic events, when repos- 
ing only upon foreign commerce and agriculture. The 
great intermediate interest, strengthening and upholding 
both the others, is manufactures. When to the complete 
establishment of these, the internal improvement of the 
country shall have been superadded, the farmer of the 
United States cannot but perceive that the measure- of 
his prosperity is made potentially full. Discouraging dis- 
tances between himself and his customers exist no longer. 
Through the wisdom of art the obstacles of nature disap- 
| pear. He sees combined with the advantages of a country 
lof almost boundless extent and capacity of production, 
į the facilities of a quick intercourse, which compensate to 
| small countries the want of these advantages. He sees 
time anticipated in the effective augmentation of our num- 
bers, for, as with machinery in manufactures, so, with ca- 
| nals and good highways, they change the relative weak- 
ness of thin and scattered, into the activity and power of a 
| condensed population, thereby exemplifying the highest 
; wisdom of legislation; the noblest works of government, 
| guided by the intelligence and stimulated by the energy 
of freedom. . 

In giving these opinions in favor of domestic manufac- 
tures, it is known that other opinions exist on this subject, 
claiming the support of distinguished names both at héme. 
and abroad. For these opinions, as they have from time to 
time been witnessed in the discussions of the legislative 
hall at home, the utmost deference is felt. Nevertheless, 
it is deemed proper to communicate with candor those 
contained in this report, deliberstely weighed as they have 
been, and uttered as they also are, under the obligations 
of official duty. In the submission of plans for the improve- 
ment of the public revenue, none occur more likely to 
i prove salutary than those that look to the fostering of 
‘manufactures, under the truth that, in the multiplied pro- 
Í ductions of nature and art in a country, the result of in- 
| dustry and skill every where diffused, lie the best and 
‘ only foundations of finance. When the people of a coun- 
| try are universally and profitably employed, the aggregate 
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Session. 
“of individual becomes thé surest measure of ‘nationalpros- 
“petity; and revenue for. the. public:occasions will alwavs 
be at hand, under whatever forms the Government may 
deem it most expedient and least-burdensome to call it 
forth: The-facts of the world are onthe side of these opi- 
nions, it being incontestible, that ‘nations which have 
reached the most imposing heights of physical and intellec- 
‘tual power, are those.in- which manufactures have been 
the most numerous, and arrived at the greatest perfection. 
Tt is more applicable to add. that this perfection, amongst 
the nations where it has been most conspicuous, has keen 
achieved through the most comprehensive and vigorous 
protection afforded to this kind of industry; a protection 
persevered in throughout ages, and never given up whilst 
ats objects remained unaccomplished. The speculative 
economists of Europe are in opposition to tie experience 
that surrounds them, and not less frequently to each 
other, and to themselves, when they would hold up to 
any one nation the asserted benefits of an opposite sys- 
tem. “France,” Says one of her most celebrated writers 
of this class, (but whe knows how to reconcile the enlight- 
‘ened ideas of free trade, with those first duties that every 
nation owes to itself,) “is, probably, indebted for the 
“beauty of her silk and woollen manufactures, to the 
** wise encouragement of that administration which ad- 
“vanced to the manufacturers two thousand francs for 
“every loom at work.” The same writer, (Say,) whilst 
describing the condition of some of the provinces of that 
country, and which, as he says, wanted nothing but towns 
to bring them into high cultivation, adds, ‘that, hopeless, 
“indeed, would be their situation, were France to adopt 
“the system which recommends the purchase of manu- 
‘facturés from foreign countries, with the raw produce 
‘of domestic agriculture.” - France still adheres, in the 
midst of her riches and power, to the practice on which 
these sentiments are founded. Nor is the example of Bri- 
tain, up to this very moment, less absolute, or less instruc- 
tive. The prohibitions, the bounties, the high duties, the 
penalties, by force of which, throughout a long tract of 
time, the manufactures of that country have gained so 
much excellence, never, in anywise, abated, until by the 
recent avowzls of her statesmen, high in intelligence, as 
authority, British fabrics were not merely certain to con- 
tinue the supply, immense as it is known to be, of the 
home demand, but to find their way, in a proportion far 
greater that those from any other country, into all the 
markets of the world. The United. States, witha combi- 
nation of natural and political advantages, as transcendent 
in number as degree, have before them these and other 
examples; the lights of co-existent nations; the amplest de- 
monstrations of experience for building up their manufac- 
tures; and by that vigilant legislative assistance, without 
which they have never bcen known in any country to es- 
tablish themselves, in large or durable pre-eminence. Nor 
has this policy been found to interfere with an abundant 
foreign commerce in the wealthiest and most industrious 
nations. It has, on the contrary, carried its bounds. still 
further, since every nation, by its habits and position, will 
always: command superior facilities for excelling in cer- 
tain branches of labor and art, which it therefore chiefly 
cherishes, leaving to other nations thé opportunity of: ex- 
celling-in other branches, or of running the career of be- 
neficial rivalry in the same; by which system the artificial 
productions of: the world -are augmented and improved, 
‘aad the fields-of traffic, through the increasing desires and 
varying tastes of mankind, as opulence and civilization make 
new advances, more and more extended and-enriched..If 
the nations of Europe, whose industry and interchanges 
move in circles geographically proximate to each other, 
have yet adopted this policy, or-have fallen back in their 
prosperity by the fact-of its absence; if those nations that 
have adopted it‘are stil secn:to keep toit, or have-only 
swerved irom it after its ends have been. attained, by 
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stronger reason should the United States act upon it. 
Their remoteness from all the chief sources of supply of 
manufactured artielés, forms the additional motive; not to 
inveke:that which might be drawn from the burdens, and 
even exclusions still in full existence in other. countries, 
against some of their primary productions. What a popu- 
lous and independent nation, a nation civilized since the 
moment of its existence, and whose institutions, by their 
essential principle, tend to accelérate it in the career of 
intellectual and social, as already they have conferred up- 
on it political eminence, should have continued, as long 
as the United States have done, to derive from a distance, 
to be computed only by the space of Oceans, so many of 
the fabrics which conduce to the necessary or tasteful ac- 
commodations of life, if not without precedent, has, per- 
haps, not before existed in the case of any other nation 
upon the same. extensive scale. Without adverting tothe | 
contingencies which may diminish or cut of this supply 
from remote hemispheres, the very deterioration to which 
time, and more frequently casualty, expose no inconsider- 
able portion of these fabrics before the’ natural and in. ' 
tended uses of them can be exhausted, and where the 
skill that made is too often alone competent to renovate 
or repair, becomes, by so much, a dead loss to the capital 
of the importer or consumer, and, consequently, to that 
of the nation. The amount of it would go far, it is believ- 
ed, towards forming a fund for encouraging the equally 
perfect fabrication at home of most of the articles of for- 
eign origin, consigned, by the cause alluded to, to prema- 
ture inutility or destruction. Besides the advantages of 
manufactures for home use, the present moment is deem- 
ed to be peculiarly auspicious, not to say urgent, for fos- 
tering them, from the situation and circumstances of the 
rest of the world. An era has arrived, upon which after 
ages are to look back as to a point in the commercial des- 
| tinies of mankind. The colonial system is fast falling to 
| pieces: over inmense regions it is totally gone, involving 
i the certainty of changes both in the channels and the ob- 
| jects of trade, as vast as they will be various. The family 
| of nations has been extended; new Continents, new 
p Oceans, are opened to independent intercourse, to a just 
| and equal participation in the benefits of which, the Unit- 
ed States cannot bat be alive. These benefits they can 
scarcely derive, to the full and proper extent, but by giv- 
ing themselves to large fabrication of those works of art, 
for which their climate, their productions, and the skill 
and capital of which their citizens are already in posses- 
| sion, especially qualify them. The course of their export 
trade, for the last two years, as stated in this report, is an 
| encouraging omen of their ability and aptitude to enter 
| this new and great field of competition. Not to follow up 
such beginnings, by timely and judicious measures, might 
be to let opportunities pass not always to be recalled. 
Whilst nations, shut out by their limited territory from 
agricultural products as the basis of foreign trade, have 
yet pushed the latter to its farthest limits, by manufactures 
alone, as that basis, it is the favored lot of the United 
| States, to superadd to the extent and riches of their soil, 
a state of social advancement and an amount of town po- 
pulation, already equal to the most ¢xtensive and varied 
| operations of manufacturing industry. Not to found esta- 
blishments by which this species of profitable industry 
| may take life and spread over the land, would, it is be- 
| lieved, be to forget alike what is due to the best interests 
| of agriculture, on the one hand, and tothe further enlarge- 
ment of our commercial_power upon the other. 

‘In expressing the convictions embraced in the forego- 
ing remarks, it is not intended to close them by recom- 
mending any general revision of the tariff, as fixed by the 
act of Congress of the 22d May, 1824. But it is deemed 
proper, under cover of them, respectfully to submit.the 
expediency of effectually increasing the existing duties 
upon all manufactures of cotton, of a fine quality. 
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_ The facilities and inducements to the fabrication of cot- 
tons, of every description, in the United States, are so 
great, that the most beneficial consequences may be anti- 
pipated from the full establishment of this manufacture in’ 
all its finer branches, in like manner as by the protection 
already afforded to cotton fabrics in the coarser branches, 
we have scen these latter established with advantages so 
manfold and decided. And, should we establish, com- 

jetely, the former also, such is the quantity in which we 
oduce the raw material of this prominent manufacture 
of modern times, and, what is still more important, such 
its quality, that there is no cause for apprehending that 
our immense exportations of it abroad will stop; on the 
contrary, it may be expected that they will go on pro- 
gressively increasing. 

Concurrently with this recommendation for an augmen- 
tation of duties on all cotton manufactures, of fine quality, 
it is deemed advisable to submit also the expediency of 
Jowering, to a small extent, the duties at present existing 
upon teas, upon coffee, and upon cocoa. 

“These. articles, especially the two former, are of such 
large consumption in the United States, as to take rank 
among the necessaries of life. They go to make up a part 
ofthe daily beverage of the poor as well as the rich, and 
should, therefore, not be pressed upon too heavily by the 
hand. of taxation, in any form; the less as they trench upon 
no rival production at home. Their more enlarged con- 
sumption would tend to increase, in corresponding pro- 
portion, the demand for sugar, thereby fostering a valua- 
ble production of some of our own states. The more wide- 
ly, also, the habit of their use can be extended, the great- 
er, it is believed, would be the prospect of seeing lessen- 
cà the consumption of ardent spirits, so baneful in their 
effects upon the industry, the health, and the morals, of 
the community. Under these views alone, regarding their 
eontection with the public prosperity and individual hap- 
piness, any temporary or partial loss to the revenue that 
might result from an adoption of this last recommenda- 
tion, ought to be considered as compensated. It is not, 
‘however, certain that such loss would result, from the in- 
creased demand that might be expected to grow up for 
these articles, by a reduction of the present impositions 
uponthem. As regards teas, it may be added, as an ad- 
‘ditional motive to the recommendation, that, under the 
-present. duties, there is reason to apprehend some falling 
off, ultimately, in our China trade, from the late laws and 
tegulations of Britain, bearing upon this important article 
of merchandise. The interests of a valuable portion of our 
Jorcign trade, therefore, and of our shipping, appvar to be 
ut stake in fixing the duties upon teas of all kinds, at rates 
somewhat lower than as at present established. 

f AR which is respectfully submitted. 
i RICHARD RUSH. 


DISTRICT TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Jan. 5, 1826. 

C Syt? T have the honor to transmit the Annual State- 
“ment-of the District Tonnage of the United States, on the 
Sist of December, 1825, together with the explanatory 
etter of the Register of the Treasury.“ ; 
> Thave the honor to be, with great respect, your most 
Sbedient servant, f 

ae RICHARD RUSH. 
The Hon. the Srearer ` 

öf the House of Representatives. 

; ` TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

TOR T ER -> Registers Office, Jan. 2, 1826. 
‘Sir: Ihave the honor to transmit the Annual State- 
ment of the District Tonnage of the United States, on the 

“Sist December, 1824. SN ae 


~. 


The registered tonnage, as corrected at this 
__ office, for the year 1824, is stated at - 669,972.60 
The enrolled and licensed tonnage is stat- 


ed at - - - - - 641,563 
The fishing vessels at -> - - 77, 627 33 


1,389,163 02 


The tonnage on which duties were collected during the 

year 1824, amounted as follows : : 

The registered tonnage employed in foreign 
trade, paying duty on each voyage, -= 

The enrolled and licensed tonnage employ- 
ed in the coasting trade, paying an annual - 
duty ; also, registered tonnage employed | 
in the coasting trade, paying duty on cach 


844,084. 96 


entry, - - - - = 606,893 25 
Fishing vessels.the same, - -81,533 09 
Duties were also paid on tonnage owned by l 

citizens of the United States, engaged in 

foreign trade not registered, 2 .. u 836 50 


Total amount on which duties were collected 1,533,347 79 


Of the registered tonnage, amounting, as 
before stated, to 669,972 60, there were ú 
33,165 70 


employed in the whale fishery, s 

Enrolled and licensed tonnage, also in the 
whale fishery, - - - “180 08 
Amounting to 535,345 78 


I beg leave to subjoin a statement of the tonnage for 
the year 1824, compared with the amount thereof as exhi- 
bited in the preceding annual statement for. 1823, with 
notes in relation to the increase of the registered and en- 
rolled tonnage, respectively, in the year 1824. By this 
statement it appears that the total amount of vessels built. 
in the several districts of the. United States, during the 
year 1824, was 


Registered tonnage, — 54,492 18 
Enrolled tonnage, 36,446 77 
90,939 00 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your mast. 
obedient humble servant, : 

JOSEPH NOURSF, 
Hon. Ricwarn Resu, , Register. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


BOUNDARY ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Te the House of Representatives of the United States: 
Wasuineton, Sist Jan. 1826. 
In compliance with a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of the 18th instant, I transmita report from 
the Secretary of State, with the Correspondence with the 
British Government, relating to the Boundary of: the 
United States on the Pacific Ocean, desired by the Reso- 
lution. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 30th Jun. 1826. 
The Secrétary of State, to whom was referred the reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives, of the 18th of 
January, 1826, requesting the President to communicate 
to that House all the correspondence between the.Go- 
vernment'of thé United States. and the Government of 
Great Britain, respecting the boundary of that part of the 
Territory of the United States which 1s situated upon the 
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Pacific Ocean, and which has not already been communi- 
cated, or so much thereof as:may be compatible with the 
public interest. to-disclose, thas the honor. to: report to the 
President, as coming within thé purview of the resolution, 
copies of i a A, SEP ere eee : 
1. A letter from Mr. Adams, late Secretary of State, to 
Qo Mre Rush; under date the 22d day of July, 1823. 
2..An-extract from adespatch of Mr. Rush to the Secre- 
iy dary-of State, under date. the 12th day.of Aug. 1823: 
3. ‘Copy of the Protocol of the 11th Conference of the 
American and British Plenipotentiaries, held at the 
«1. Board of Trade; (in London,) on the Ist April, 1824. 
4. Copy of the Protocol of the 12th Conference. 
. 5. Copy of the Protocol of the 20th do. 
, 6 Extract from the Protocol of the 23d. 
7. Copy of Paper marked F, American Paper, on the 
-~ Northwest Coast of America. -— 
8. Copy of Paper marked P, British Paper, on the 
Northwest Coast of America. 
Respectfully submitted, H. CLAY. 


Mr. Adams to Mr: Rush. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATT, 
. Washington, July 22d, 1823. 

Sm: Among the subjects of negotiation with Great 
Britain which are ‘pressing upon the attention of this Go- 
vernment, is the present condition of the Northwest Coast 
of this Continent’ This interest is connected, in a man- 
ner becoming from day to day more important, with our 
territorial rights ; with the whole system of our intercourse 
with the Indian tribes ; with the boundary relations be- 
tween us.and the British North American dominions ; with 
the fur. trade ; the fisheries in the Pacific Ocean ; the com- 
merce with the Sandwich Islands and China; with our 
boundary upon Mexico; and, lastly, with our political 
standing and intercourse with the Russian Empire. 

By the third article of the Convention between the 
United States and Great Britain, of 20th October, 1818, it 
is agreed that “any country that may be claimed by either 
t: party, on the Northwest Coast of America, Westward of 
“ the Stoney Mountains, shall, together with its harbors, 
tí bays, and crecks, and the navigation of all rivers within 
< the same, be free and open for the term of ten years 
** from the date of the signature of the Convention, to the 
** vessels, citizens, and subjects, of the two Powers: it 
** being well understood, that this agreement is not to be 
““ construed to the prejudice of any claim which either of 
* the two high contracting parties may have to any part 
“ of the said country ; nor shall it be taken to affect the 
*¢ claims of any other Power or State, to any part of the 
£ said country : the only object of the high contracting 
“* parties, in that respect, being, to prevent disputes and 
“< differences amongst themselves.” 

On the 6th of October, 1818, fourteen days before the 
signature of this Convention, the settlement at the mouth 
of Columbia river had been formally restored to the Unit- 
ed States, by order of the British Government. (Message 
P. U. S. to H. R. 15th April, 1822, p. 13. Letter of Mr. 
Prevost to the Secretary of State, of 11th Nov. 1818.) ` 

By the treaty of amity, settlement, and limits, between 
the United States and Spain, of 22d February, 1819, the 
boundary line between them was fixed at the 42d degree 
of latitude, from the source of the Arkansas river to the 
South Sea. By which treaty the United States acquired 
all the rights of Spain North of that parallel. 

The right of the United States to the Columbia river, 
and to the interior territory washed by its waters, rests 
upon its discovery from the sea, and nomination, by a citi- 
zen of the United States; upon its exploration to the sea 
by Captains Lewis and Clarke ; upon the settlement of 
Astoria, made under the protection of the United States, 
and thus restored ta them in 1818.; and upon the subse- 
quent acquisition of all the rights of Spain, the only Eu- 
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ropean Power who, prior to the discovery of the river, had 
any pretensions to territorial rights on the Northwest 
Coast:of America. ` $ i prey Ge 
~ The waters of the Columbia river extend, by the Mult. 
nomah, tothe 42d degree of latitude, where ‘its source 
approaches within a few miles of those of Platte arid Ar- 
kansas, and by Clark’s river, tothe 50th or 51st degree of 
latitude ; thence descending Southward till its ‘sources al- 
most intersect those of the Missouri. oi SAO en 

To the territory thus watered, and immediately conti: 
guous to the original possessions of the United States, as 
first bounded by the Mississippi, they consider their right 


to be now established by all the principles which have 


ever been applied to European. settlements upon the 
American hemisphere. | : E 

By the ukase of the Emperor Alexander, of4 (16) Sep- 
tember, 1821, an exclusive territorial right, on the North- 
west Coast of America, is asserted as belonging to Russia, 
and as extending from the Northern extremity of the Con- 
tinent to latitude 51, and the navigation and fishery of all 
other nations are interdicted by the same ukase, to the 
extent. of 100 Italian miles from the coast. 

When Mr. Poletica, the late Russian Minister here, was 
called upon to set forth the grounds of right, conformable 
to the laws of nations, which authorized the issuing of this 
decree, he answered, in his letters of 28th February and 
2d April, 1822, by alleging first discovery, occupancy, 
and uninterrupted possession. ; 5 7 

It appears, upon examination, that these claims have 
no foundation in fact. The right of discovery, on this 
Continent, claimed by Russia, is reduced to the probabi- 
lity that, in 1741, Captain Tchirikoff saw, from the sea, 
the mountain called St. Elias, in about the 59th degree of 
North latitude. The Spanish navigators, as early as 1582, 
had discovered as far North as 57° 30. a: 

As to occupancy, Captain Cook, in 1779, had the ex- 
press declaration of Mr. Ismaloff, the chief of the Russian 
settlement at Oonalaska, that they knew nothing of the 
Continent in America ; and, in the Nootka Sound contro» 
versy between Spain and Great Britain, it is explicitly 
stated, in the Spanish documents, that Russia had dis- 
claimed all pretension to interfere with the Spanish ex- 
clusive rights to beyond Prince Williams Sound, Jat. 61°. 
No evidence has been exhibited of any Russian settlement 
on this Continent South and East of Prince William’s 
Sound, to this day, with the exception of that in Califor- 
nia, made in 1816. ` 

It never has been admitted, by the various European 
nations which have formed settlements in this hemisphere, 
that the o¢cupation of an island gave any claim whatever 
to territorial possessions on the Continent to which it was 
adjoining. The recognized principle has rather been 
the reverse ; as, hy the law of nature, islands must be ra- 
ther considered as appendages to continents than conti- 
nents to islands. i 

The only color of claim alleged by Mr. Poletica, which 
has an appearance of plausibility, is that which he asserts 
as an authentic fact, ‘that, in 1789, the Spanish packet 
“* St. Charles, commanded by Captain Haro, found, inthe 
“latitude 48 and 49, Russian settlements to the number 
* of eight, consisting, in the whole, of twenty families, 
“£ and 462 individuals.” But, more than twenty years 
since, Flurieu had shown, in his introduction to the voyage 
of Marchand, that, in this statement there was a mistake 
of at least ten degrees of latitude ; and-that, instead of 48 
and-49, it should read 58 and 59. This is, probably, not 
the only mistake in the account. It rests altogether upon 
the credit of two private letters; one written from St. 


Blas, and the other from the city of Mexico, to Spain, 


there communicated to a French consul in one of the Spa- 
nish ports, and by him to. the French minister of marine. 
They were written in October, 1788, and August, 1789. 
We have seen that, in 1790, Russia explicitly disclaimed 
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interfering: with the exclusive rights of Spain to beyond j 


Pänce William’s Sound, in latitude 61: and Vancouver, 
‘in 1794, was informed by the Russians on the spot, that 
most Eastern settlement: there, was on Hinchin- 
: sland, at Port Etches, which had been established in 
the course of the preceding summer, and that the adjacent 
“@ntinent was a sterile ant uninhabited country. Until the 
Nootka Sound contest, Great Britain had never advanced 
| any chim to territory upon the Northwest Coast of Ame- 
"sea; by tight of occupation. Under the treaties of 1763, 
Jier territorial rights were bounded by the Mississippi. 
-“Onthe 22d July, 1793, Mackenzie reached the shores 
of the Pacific, by land, from Canada, in latitude 52° 21’ 
Notth, longitude 128° 2’ West of Greenwich. : 
* eis stated in the 52d number of the Quarterly Review, 
artidle upon Kotzebue’s voyage, ‘that the whole 
* country, from latitude 56° 30’ to the United States, in 
. Jatitude 48, or thereabouts, is now, and has long been, 
} iy the actual possession of the British Northwest Com- 
ic pany” that this company have a post on the borders 
of a tiver in latitude 54° 30’ North, longitude 125° West, 
and that,in latitude 55° 15’ North, longitude 129° 44’ 
West, “by this time, (March, 1822,) the United Compa- 
*ny of the Northwest and Hudson’s Bay have, in all pro- 
_  habiltty, formed an establishment.” 
“Tt is not imaginable that, in the present condition of the 
world, any European nation should entertain the project 
| of settling a colony on the Northwest Coast of America’; 
thatthe United States should form establishments there, 
> With views of absolute territorial right, and inland com- 
\. Müncation, is not only tobe expected, but is pointed out 
bythe finger of nature, and has been for years a subject 
i Of serious deliberation in Congress. A plan has, for se- 
« veral sessions, been before them, for establishing a Terri- 
iorial Government on the borders of the Columbia river. 
It will; undoubtedly, be resumed at their next session, and 
even if then again postponed, there cannot be a doubt 
that, in the course of a very few years, it must be carried 
> into effect. As yet, however, the only useful purpose to 
which the Northwest Coast of America has been, or can be 
< made subservient to the settlements of civilized men, are 
the fisheries on its adjoining seas, and trade with the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of the country. These have, hitherto, 
| been-enjoyed in common byte People of the United 
.. States, and by the British and Russian nations. The Spa- 
-. hish; Portuguese, and French nations have, also, partici- 
pated in them, hitherto, without other annoyance than 
that which resulted from the exclusive territorial claims 
of Spain, so long as they were insisted on by her. 
“The United States and Great Britain have both protest- 
éd‘against the Russian Imperial ukase, of 4 (16) Septem- 
~ ber, 1821... At the proposal of the Russian Government, 
afail‘power and instructions are now transmitted to Mr, 
Middleton, for the adjustment, by amicable negotiation, 
of the conflicting claims of the parties on this subject. 
We have been informed by the Baron de Tuyll, that a 
similar authority. has been given on the part of the British 
Government to Sir Charles Bagot. E 
“Previous: to the restoration of the. settlement at the 
mouth of Columbia river, in 1818, and again, upon the 
-fest introduction in. Congress of. the plaa for constituting 
. a Territorial Government there, some disposition was ma- 
` tifested by Sir Charles Gegot and Mr. Canning, to dispute 
` tbe right ofthe United: States to that establishment; and 
some vague intimation was given of British claims on the 
Northwest Coast. - ‘Fhe restoration: of the place, and the 
convention of 1818, were coiisidered:as a final disposal of 
- Mr, Bagos objections; and Mr. Canning’ declined. com- 


mitting to paper those which he had intimated in conver- | 


gation: 


“The discussion of the Russian pretensions in the nego- 


tation. now proposed, recéssarily involves the interests. 


‘othe three Powers, and renders it manifestly proper that 
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the Quarterly Review above cited, the Sd arti 
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the United States and Great Britain should conie to a mu- 
tual understanding with respect to their respective pre- 
tensions, as well as upon their joint views with reference 
to those of Russia. Copies of the instructions to 


f Mr. Mid- 
dleton are, therefore, herewith transmitted to you; and 


the President wishes you to confer freely wit} iti 
Government on the subject. AT 
The principles settled by the Nootka Sound convent: 
of 28th October, 1790,° were— i ct 
Ist. That the rights of fishing in the South Seas 
j |: hts 01 3 of 
trading with the natives of the Northwest Coast of Ame: 
rica ; and of making settlements on the coast itself, forthe 


„purposes of that trade, North of the actual settlements of 


Spain, were common to all the European nati y 
course, to the United States. 5 aeron aia, ig 

2d. That so far as the actual settlements of ‘Spain. had 
extended, she possessed the exclusive rights, territorial 
and of navigation and fishery ; extending to the distance 
of ten miles from the coasts so actually occupied. 

Sd. That, on the coasts of South America, and the adja- 
cent islands, South of the parts already occupied by 
Spain, no settlement should thereafter be made either by 
British or Spanish sub jects ; but, on both sides, should be 
retained the liberty of landing and of erecting temporary 
buildings for the purposes of the fishery. These rights 
were, also, of course, enjoyed by the People of the Unit- 
èd States. i 

The exclusive rights of Spain to any part of the Ameri- 
can Continents have ceased. That portion of the conven- 
tion, therefore, which recognizes the exclusive colonial 
rights of Spain on these continents, though confirmed, as 
between Great Britain and Spain, by the first additional 
article to the treaty of the 5th of July, 1814, has been ex- 
tinguished by the fact of the Independence of the South. 
American nations and of Mexico. "hose independent na- 
tions will possess the rights incident to that condition, and 
their territories will, of course, be subject to no exclusive: 
right of navigation in their vicinity, or of access to them by 
any foreign nation. a 

A necessary consequence of this state of things will be, 
that the American Continents, henceforth, wi lno longer 
be subject to colonization. Occupied by civilized, inde- 
pendent nations, they will be accessible to Europeans, and 
each other; on that footing alone ; and the Pacific Ocean, 
in every part of it, will remain open to the navigation of 
all nations, in like manner with the Atlantic. a 

Incidental to the condition of national independence ` 
and sovereignty, the rights of interior navigation of their 
rivers will belong te each of the American nations within 
its own territories. K 

The application of colonial principles of exclusion; 
therefore, cannot be admitted by the United States as 
lawful, upon any part of the Northwest Coast of America, 
or as belonging to any European nation., . Fheir own set- 
tlements there, when organized as Territorial Govern- 
ments, will be adapted to the freedom of their own insti- 
tutions, and, as constituent parts of the Union, be subject 
tothe principles and provisions of their Constitution. ” 

The right of carrying on trade with the natives through- 
out the Northwest Coast, they cannot renounce. With 
the Russian settlements at Kodiack, or at New Archatigel, 
they may fairly claim the advantage of a fur trade, haying 
so long enjoyed it unmolested, and because ‘it has been, 
and would continue to be, as advantageous, at least, to 
those settlements astothem. But they will not contest 
the right of Russia to prohibit the traffic, as strictly con- 
fined. to the Russian settlement itself, and not extending 
tothe original natives of the coast: ‘ pies 

Xf the British Northwest and Hudson’s Bay Companies 
have any posts on the- coast; as suggested in thé article of 


convention of the 20th Oct: 1818, is applicab! 


zat 
Mr: Middicion is-authorized, bv -his instractions; to pro- 


r 


pose: an ‘article of sitil 
convention between the 
ear fora term of j “You 
i By e same proposal to the British 
th a view to draw a:definite line of 
fhefa türé;” to’ stipulate that ‘no settlé- 
ment shall hereafter be made on the Northwest Coast, or 
on any-of the islands thereto adjoining -by Russian subjects 
South of latitude 555. by: citizens’ of the United ‘States 
North of latitude:51, or by British: subjects, either South 
of. 51 or North of 55. » J mention the latitude of 51-28 the 
bound within-which wearé willing to limit the future set- 
‘4lément of the United States, » “because it is not tò be 
‘doubted that the Columbia fiver branches äs far North as 
41, although it is most probably not the Tacoutche Tesse 
of Mackenzie: = As however, the line already runs in k- 
titude 49,.to the Stoney:Mountains, should it be earnestly 
insisted’ upon by Great: Britain, we will consent to carry it 
inecontinuance, on thé same parallel to the sea. .. Copies 
of this instruction will likewise be forwarded to Mr. Mid- 
dieton, with whom you will freely, but cautiously corres- 
pond on thissubject, as well asin relation to your nego- 
tiation respecting the suppression’ of the slave trade, =+ 
I: have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, yon: 
Md humble ind obedient | servant, 
JOHN QUINCY AD: AMS. 


, Bróna Rusu, Envoy Exiraordinary. 
Phe „and Minister Plen. U. 8. London, 
™. 


Beira of a Letter from “Ur. Rush: to Mr. Adams, dated 
ve August 12th, 1824. 


pa’ ETS No. 10. 
OVI. Nontawesr Coast or ÅMERICA. 


Tnow come to the last of the subjects that the Presi- 
dent confided to me—that ‘contained in your instructions 
af the 2d of July,: 1823, relative to the Northwest Coast 
of America.” Although no arrangement was concluded on 
this subject, it-is not the less. incumbent upon me care- 
fully to apprize: you of the discussions by which it was 
marked. They will probably be found not without inte- 
rest. - In one of my preliminary communications respect- 
ing the negotiation, viz. my number 356, I informed you, 
that Thad thought it necessary, yielding to events that tran- 
spired after your instructions were received, to treat of |S 
this subject.of the Northwest Coast with this Government 
alone;. without considering the negotiation as common 
also.to Russia, as had been contemplated by your instruc- 
tions. In this deviation from your instructions, I assigned 
my reasons, which, as they weighed strongly with me at 
the time, and do not: appear, from any lights that I pos- 
sess, to have lost any of their force since, I must hope will 
have been approved. “My duty, therefore, will now be 
confined. to informing, you -of .the discussions. that took 
place, in my hands, with Britain, and as limited to the im- 
terests of the United. States and Britain. ‘These are the 
only discussions, 1 may add, with which I have any ac-. 
quaintance, not having heard from Mr. Middleton, of the 
nature.of those that were carried on at St. Petersburgh, 
though, through the kindness of the Russian A mbassadok 
at this Court, I have, very.vecently, been apprized of their 
„result: It is probable that it:has been through some acei- 
“dent that I have not heard from Mr. Middleton, having ap- 
prized him -of the course that I had felt. myself compel- 
led to adopt.. In obedience to your instructions, I also 
wrote to him on the subject of the Slave ‘Trade, transmit- 
ting him ‘copy of the convention with this Government, 
‘as-soon as [had signed it: 

In. ‘another of. my communications, written. before. the 
negotiation: opened, viz.. my number 358, I. gave you a 
general intimation: of what-{ then supposed would be the 
terms.upon. which this Government would be- disposed to 


Ort, to be inserted ina “joint ‘arral 
ed. States, Great Britain, and | we 


ai had, Deen put. in possessi 
inae or gna upon the subject, an 
‘of the negotiation itself, for ‘th 
statement of the British claims. | Jam: the more 
parti ular in referring. back to this:latter communication, 
as it-appears that I was under important misapprehension 
in it; in ‘regard: to the: true- ature of the British claims: 
They proved, on formally and.accurately disclosing them 
selves, to be far more extensive.than E had’ believed, and 
were advanced in- a: manner, more’: confident than [had 
eyen then anticipated... =: i 

I opened this subject with, the British. Plenipotentiaries 
at the eleventh’ conference. ‘I remarked, that, although it 
had been understood: in’ my- preparatory conversations 
with the proper organ’ of his Majesty’s. Government, that 
the respective territorial or-other claims ‘of the United 
States.and Russia, as well as ‘of Great Britain and Russia, 
regarding the country westward. of the Rocky Mountains, 
were to bé matter of separate discussion at St. Peters- 
burgh: yet, that those:of the United States and Britain 
were now, according to the understanding in. the same 
conversations, to be taken- up: for, formal discussion. in 
London. 

“My Goventinent was aware, that the convention of Oc. 
tober, 1818, between the United States.and Great Britain, 
one article of which contained a temporary regulation of 
this interest, had still four years to run; but. the Presi- 
dent, nevertheless, was of opinion, that.the. present, was. 
not an unsuitable moment for attempting a new and more 
definite adjustment of the -respective claims.of the: two | 
Powers to the country in question. It- was a-country dai 
assuming an aspect, political; commercial, and territorial, / 
of more and more interest to the United States. It pas 
upon their relations with other. States, upon. their. fish- 
eries as well as their commerce in the Pacific, upon their 
fur trade, and the whole system of their intercourse with. 
vast tribes of the Indians. 1 reminded the. British :Plem- 
potentiaries, that, by the third article of the treaty -of 
Washington, of February 22d, 1819, between the. United 
States.and Spain, the boundary line between the two coun: 
tries, was fixed, i in part, along the Southern bank of the 
Arkansas, to its source, ili latitude 42 North, and thence, 
by that parallel of latitude, to:the. South. Sea; and. that 

Spain had-also renounced. to the United States, by the 
same article, all her rights North. of that paraHlel....1then 
made known,:at this and other. conferences——for, from. the 
extent of the subject, I was unable evento open. it all at 
one conference—what I understood to be the nature of the 
title of the United States te the whole of the country North - 

of the parallel stated. .Isaid, that, apart from ail the nght 
as thus acquired from Spain, which, howey er, Was regar ded 
by my Government as surpassing the right of all other- Eu- 
ropean Powers on that coast, the United States claimed, 
in their own right, andas their absolute and exclusive soye- 
reignty and dominion; the whole of the country. Westof the 
Rocky Mountains, from the 42d to at least.asfar-up.ag.the 
51st degree of North latitude. ‘This claim they rested upon 
their first: discovery of ‘the river Columbia, followed. 
an effective settlement at its mouth—a_ settleme 
was reduced by the arms of Britain during: 
but formally surrendered up to the United 
return of peace. = 

Their rigbt, by first discovery, they d M 
strong, havi ing been made, not only from 
tain Gray, but also from the interior, by 
who first discovered its sources, 
inland course to the Pacific Oces 
tained that the Columbia maed y 
mah to`as low. as 42. North ;. and, by. Clarke’s river, “toa 
point as high up as. 5), if not beyond t that point ; and tọ 
this entire range of-country, contiguous to-the “original 
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' -dominion of the United States, and made a p 
“the almost intermingling waters of each, the United 
States, Lsaid, considered their title as established, by all 
the principles that had ever been applied on this subject 
oo hythe Powers of. Europe, to settlements in the American 
hemisphere. I asserted, that a nation discovering a coun- 
‘try, by entering the mouth of its principal river at the sea 
c. epist; Must necessarily be allowed to claim and hold, ‘as 
- “gheat-an extent of the interior country as was described 
A Br the course of such principal river, and its tributary 
streams; and that the claim, to this extent, became dou- 
bly.<strong, where, as in the present instance, the same 
yiver had also been discovered and explored from its very 
` mountain springs to the sea. 

~ Sach an union of titles, imparting validity to each other, 
didnot often exist. J remarked, that it was scarcely to 


bepresumed that any European nation would henceforth | 


project any colonial establishment on any part of the North- 
west Coast of America, which, as yet, had never been 
used to any other useful purpose than that of trading with 
the aboriginal inhabitants, or fishing in the neighboring 
seas; but that the United States should contemplate, and 
atone day form, permanent establishments there, was na- 
. turally to.be expected, as proximate to their own posses- 
sions, and falling under their immediate jurisdiction. 
Speaking of the Powers of Europe, who had ever ad- 
vanced claims to any part of this coast, I referred to the 
) principles that had been settled by the Nootka Sound Con- 
yention of 1790, and. remarked that Spain had now lost all 
her exclusive: colonial rights, that were recognized under 
i that Convention, first, by the fact of the Independence of 
“the South American States, and of Mexico, and next, by 
her express renunciation of all her rights, of whatever kind, 
abovethe 42d degree of North latitude, to the United States, 
Those new States would, themselves, now possess ther ghts 
incident to their condition of political independence, and 
the:claims of the United States above the 42d parallel, as 
high up as 60, claims, as well in their own right, as by 
their succession to the title of Spain, would henceforth 
necessarily preclude other nations from forming colonial 
; establishments upon any part of the American continents. 
|, Ewas therefore instructed to say, that my Government no 
longer considered any part of thase continents as open to 
iuture colonization by any ef the Powers of Europe, and 
> that this was a. principle upon which I should insist in the 
© course of the negotiation. : 

‘It was in this manner that I first laid down, for the im- 
formation of this Government, the principles contained in 
your despatches, or flowing from them. Lcombined, with 
what you had written to me, the contents of the Message 
of the President to Congress, of the 2d of December last, 
«document which I could not but regard with the highest 
solemnity towards. marking out my duty. ladded, that 
the Caited States did not desire to interfere with the ac- 
tual settlements of other. nations on the Northwest Coast 
of America, and that, in vegard to those which Great Bri- 
tain might have formed above the 51st degree of latitude, 
they would remain, with all such rights of trade with the 
natives; and rights of fishery, as c settlements had en- 

» joyédhitherto. As regarded future settlements, by ètther 
ofthe parties, I said that 4 was the wish of my Govern- 
“thentto regulate these upen principles that might be mu- 
tually satisfactory, and tend to prevent all-coilision. I 
was, therefore, instructed to propose, first, the extension 

. toa further term of ten years, of the third article of the 
‘Convention of October, 1818; and, secondly, that pri- 
iain should stipulate, during the like term, that no settle- 
ment:should be made by anv of her subjects on the North- 
‘west Coast. of America, or the Islands adjomimg, cither 
South of the Sist degree of latitude, or North of the 55th 
degree: the United: States stipulating that none should 
be made ty their citizens North of the 31st degree. This 
proposal L drew up in form, 
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art of it by | to the protocol of the twelfth conference. I said, that 


these limits were supposed ‘to be sufficient to sécure to 
Great Britain all the benefit to be derived from the set- 
tlements of her Northwest and Hudson’s Bay Companics 
on that coast, and were indicated with that view. “The 
insertion of a limit of ten vears, which I introduced as 
applicable to the above restriction upon future settle- 
ments, may require explanation. In your despatch to me, 
al understood it, there was no: such limit of time speck 
ed. 

But, in your instructions to. Mr. Middleton, of the 29d 
of July, 1823, which you enclosed to me, I perceive that 
there was this limit introduced, and that it was under this 
limit the proposal was described to him as the one which 
1 was to submit to the Rritish Government. .I concluded 
that it would be erring on the safe side, to take, in this 
particular, the instructions to Mr. Middleton, as my guide, 
and F did so accordingly. ce 

It is proper now, as on the question of the St. Law- 
rence, that I should give you faithful information of the 
manner in which the British Plenipotentiaries received 
my proposal, and the principles under which I had. intro- 
duced it. I may set out by saying, in a word, that they 
totally declined the one, and totally denied the’ other. 
They said that Great Britain considered the whole of the 
unoccupied parts of America, as being open to her future 
settlement, in like manner‘as heretofore. They includéd 
within these parts, as well that portion of the Northwest 
Coast, lying between the 42d and 51st degrees of latitude 
as any other parts. The principle of colonization on that’ 
coast, or elsewhere, on any portion of those continents 
not yet occupied, Great Britain was not prepared to relin- 
quish. Neither was she prepared to accede to the ex- 
clusive claim of the United States. She had not, by her 
conyention with Spain, in 1790, or at any other period, 
conceded to that Power any exclusive rights on that 
coast, where actual settlements had not been formed. 
She considered the same principles applicable to it now, 
as then. She could not concede to the. United States, ` 
who held the Spanish title, claims which she had felt her 
self obliged to resist, when advanced by Spain, and on 
her resistance to which, the credit of Great Britain had 
been thought to depend. y 

Nor could Great Britain at all admit, the Plenipotentia- 
ries said, the claim of the United States, as founded on 
their own first discovery. It had been objectionable 
with her in the negotiation of 1818, and had not been 
admitted since. Her surrender to the United States of 
the post at Columbia River, after the late war, was in ful- 
filment of the provisions of the first article of the treaty 
of Ghent, without affecting questions of right on either 
side. Britain did not admit the validity of the discovery 
by Captain Gray. He had only been on an enterprise of 
his own, as-an individual, and the British Government was 
yet to be informed under what principles or usage, amoug 
the nations of Europe, his having first entered: or. disco- 
vered the month of the river Columbia, admitting this to 
have been the fact, was to carry after it such a portion of 
the interior country as was alleged. Great Britain enter- 
ed her dissent to such.a claims and, least of all, did ‘she 
admit that the circumstance of a merchant vessel of the 
United States. having penetrated the coast of that conti- 
nent at Columbia River, was to he taken to extend a claim 
in favor of the United States along the same coast, both — 
above and. below that river, over latitudes that had been 
previously discovered and explored by Great Britain her- 
self, in expeditions fitted out under the authority and with 
the resources of the nation. This had been done by Cap- 
tain Cook, to speak of no others, whose voyage was at 
least prior to that of Captain Gray. On the coast, onlya- 
few degrees South of the Columbia, Britain had. made 
purchases of territoxy from the.natives before:-the: United, 
States were an, independent Power; and wpon, that river 
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granted, by the Crown in-England, to individuals; pro 
ceeding to'the discovery or settlement. of new. countties: 
on: the Americam Continent : Among others, those: from 
Wliabeth, in: 1578, to Sir Humphrey: Gilbert, and, ii: 
1584, to. Sir Walter Raleigh: those-from:James I to-Sir 
Thomas Yates, in 1606-and 1607, and the Georgia. charter 
of 17322. -All these, extracts from: which I’ produced, 
comprehended: a: range of country fully justifying my re- 
tark: By the. words of the last, a grant: is passed. te 
all territories along the seacoast; fromthe river Savan- 
nah:to the most Southern stream. “ of another great river 
called the Alatamaha, and Westward, frorn the heads ‘of 
the said rivers, in a direct linc, to the South Seas.” . To 
show that Britain was not the: only.“European nation, 
who, inher tertitorial: claims on this continent; had had 
an-eye to the -rule of assuming: water courses to be'the 
| fittest boundaries; Falso cited the charter of Louis XIV. 
to Crozat, by which “‘all the éountry drained bythe 
waters emptying directly or indirectly into the Mississip- 
pi,” is declared. to: be comprehended under the name, 
and: within the limits, of Louisiana. a 
If Britain had put forth no claims on the Northwest 
Coast, founded on prior occupation, before the Nootka 
Sound contest, still Jess‘could she ever have established 
any, I remarked, at any period founded on- prior disco- 
very. Claims of the latter class belonged wholly to Spain, 
and now, consequently, to the United States. The superior 
title of Spain on this ground, as well.as others, was indeed 
capable of demonstration. Russia had acknowledged it 
in 1790, as the State papcrs.of the Nootka Sound contro- 
versy would show. The memorial of the Spanish Court 
to. the British. Minister, on that occasion, expressly as- 
serted, that, notwithstanding all the attempted encroach- 
ments upon the Spanish coasts of the Pacific Ocean, 
Spain had preserved her possessions there entire, possee 
sions which she had constantly, and before all Europe, 
on that and other occasions, declared to extend to'as high 
at least as the 60th degree of North latitude. The very 
first article of the Nootka Sound Convention attested, F 
said, the- superiority of her title : for, whilst, by it, the 
nations of Europe generally were allowed to make settle- 
ments on that coast, it was only for the purposes of trade 
with the natives, thereby excluding the right of any ex- 
clusive or colonial establishments for other purposes, As 
to any claim on the part of Britain under’ the voyage of 
Captain Cook, I remarked, that this was sufficiently su- 
perseded, passing by every thing else, by the Journal of 
the Spanish expedition from San’Blas, in 1775, kept by 
Don Antonio Maurelie, for an account of which } referred 
the British Plenipotentiaries to the work of Daines Bar- 
rington, a British author. In that expedition, consisting 
of a frigate and schooner, fitted out by the Viceroy of 
Mexico, the Northwest Coast was visited in latitude 45, 
47, 49; 53, 55, 56,57, and 58, not one of which points; 


f y and, especially, that which. aimed 
“atinterdicting her from the ‘right, of future colonization 
è subject, I said, thatit was unknown to 
that Great Britain had: ever even ad- 


: Sound controversy. : Tt was clear, that, by the treaty of 
(Paris, ‘of 1763, her territorial rights in America were 
hounded Westward by the Mississippi. - The-claim of the 

“United States, under the discovery by Captain Gray, was, 

“therefore, at all events, sufficient to’overreach, in point of 
time, any that Great Britain could allege along that coast, 
‘on the ground of prior occupation or settlement. As to 

. ‘any alleged settlements by her subjects on the Columbia, 

< oron rivers falling into it, ‘earlier, or ag early, as the one 
` formed by American citizens at Astoria, I knew- not of 

them, and was not prepared to admit the fact: As to the 
covery itself of Captain Gray, it was not for a moment 
to be drawn inte question... It was a fact before the whole 

| world. The very geographers of Britain had adopted the 

ame which he had givén to'this river. - ce . 
Vancouver himself, undoubtedly the: first British navi- 

ator who: had ever entered: it, admitted that he found. 
‘Captain Gray there ; andthe very instructions to this 
British officer, drawn up in March, 1791, and to be seen 
among the records of the British admiralty, expressly re- 
ferred by name to the previous expedition in that. quar- 
ter, of the American sloop the Washington. Was this, 
Zasked, to be accounted nothing? Did it lie with a fo- 
reign Power, whose own archives might supply her with 
the essential] ‘incontestible fact of the first discovery by 
' thevessel of anothez-Power, of a vast river whose waters, 
froin their source tothe’ ocean, had remained until then, 

_ „totally unknown. ‘to all civilized nations—did it lie with 
. such foreign Power to say, ‘that the discovery was not 
made- by a national ship, or under national authority ? 
The United States, ssid, could admit no such distinc- 


‘tion; could never surrender, under it, or upon any ground, 
` their claim to this discovery. ‘The ship of Captain Gray, 
` whether-fitted out by the ‘Government of the United 

` States or not, was a national ship. -If she was not so in a 
"technical sepse of the word, she was in the full sense of 
it; applicable to such ‘ah occasion. She bore at her stern 
the fag of the nation, sailed forth under the protection 
“Of the nation; and was te be identified with the rights of 
“the nation. . The exténtof this interior country attaching 
“toithis diseovery, was founded, I said, upon a principle at 
6neé reasonable and moderate—reasonable, because, as 
= dissovery was not to -be limited to the local spot of a first 
"..Jandine-place, there must be a rule both for enlarging and 
as scribing its range 3. and none more proper than that 

he »king the: water-courses which Nature had laid. down, 
“both as the fair limits of the country, and as indispensable 
_.fo-its: use, and value—imoderate, because “the nations of 
Europe had often, under their rights of discovery, carried 
heir claims: much farther. -Here E instanced, as sufficient 
for iny purpose, and. pertinent to it, tlie terms in which 
meny of ‘the royal charters and letters patent had been | 


plored, or as much:as seen, up to that day, by any naviga- 
tor of Great Britain. ‘There was, too, I said, the voyage 
of Juan Peres, prior to 1775 ; that of Aguilar, in 1601, 
who explored that coast in latitude 45 ; that of De Fuca, 
in 1592, who expiored it in latitude 48, giving the‘name, 
which they still bore, to the straits in that latitude, with- 
out going through a much jodie list. of other early Spa- 
nish navigators m that sea, whose discoveries: were’ ¢on- 
fessedly of a nature to put out of view those‘of-all other 
nations. I finished by saying, that; in-the opinion of my 
Government, the title of the United States to the whole 
of that coast, from latitude. 42, to as far North as latitude 
60, was, therefore, superior to that of Britain, or any other 
Power; first, through the proper claim of the’ United 
States by discovery and settlement, and, secondly, as now 


all her title. 
Neither my remarks nor my authorities, of which Fhave 


: 


there was good reason for. believing, had ever been ex- ` 


standing in the place of Spain, and'holding in their hands 
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endeavored to present an outline, made the impression Rocky Mountains, washed by the river Columbia, in man- 
upon the British Plenipotentiaries which Iwas desirous | ner and‘extent.as I had stated, subject, of course, to 
that they should have produced. They repeated their ani- | whatever existing conventional arrangements. they. may’ 
mated denials of the title ofthe U. ‘States, as alleged to | have formed in regard to it with other Powers: . ‘Their 
have been acquired by themselves, enlarging and insisting | title to. this whole country they considered as not to be 
upon their objections to: it, as I have already stated them. | shaken. It had often been proclaimed in. the legislative 
Nor were they less decided in their renewed impeach- | discussions of the nation, and was otherwise public before 
ments of the title of Spain. They said, that it was well | the world. Its broad and stable foundations were laid in 
known to them what had formerly been the pretensions | the first uncontradicted discovery of that river, beth at its 
of Spain to absolute sovereignty and dominion in the | mouth and at its source, followed up by an effective settle- 
South Seas, and over all the shores of America which they | ment, and ‘that settlement the earliest ever made upon its 
washed ; but, that these were pretensions which Britain | banks. Ifa title inthe United States, thus transcendent - 
had never admitted‘: on the contrary, she had strenuous- | needed confirmation, it might be sought in their now unite 
ly resisted them. They referred to the note of the British | ing to it the title of Spain. It was not the intention of the 
Minister to the Court of Spain, of May 16th, 1790, in |. United States, I remarked, to repose upon any of the ex- 
which Britain had not only asserted a full right to an un- | treme pretensions of that Power to speculative dominion 
interrupted commerce and navigation in the Pacific, but fin those seas; which grew up in less enlightened ages; 
also that of forming, with the consent of the natives, what- | however countenanced in those ages; nor had I, as their 
ever establishments she thought proper onthe Northwest | Plenipotentiary, sought any aid from such pretensions ; 
Coast, in parts not already occupied by other nations. | but, to the: extent ofthe just claims of Spain, grounded 
This had always been the doctrine of Great Britain, and | upon her fair enterprise and resources, at periods when 
from it, nothing that was due, in her estimation, to other | her renown for both, filled all Europe, the United. States 
Powers, now called upon her in any degree to depart. had succeeded, and, upon claims of this character, it. had, 
As to the alleged prior discoveries of Spain, all along | therefore, become as well their right as their duty to in- 
that coast, Britain did not admit them, but with great | sist. L asserted again the incontestible priority of Spanish 
qualification. She could never admit that the mere fact | discoveries on the coast in question. 1 referred to the 
of Spanish navigators having first seen the coast at parti- | voyage of Cortez, who, in 1557, discovered California ; to” 
cular points, even where this was capable of being sub- | those of Alarcon and Coronado, in 1540 ; to that of Ca- 
stantiated as the fact, without any subsequent or efficient | brillo, in 1542, all of whom were prior to Drake, and the ’ 
acts of sovereignty or settlement following on the part of | last of whom made the const, by all the accounts that are 
Spain, was sutiicient to exclude all other nations from that | given, as high up as latitude 44. As to Drake, I said, 
portion of the globe. Besides, they said, even on the] that, although Fleuricn, in his introduction to Marechand, 
score of prior discovery on that coast, at least us far up as | did assert thathe got as fur North as 48, yet. Hakluyt; 
the 48th degree of North latitude, Britain herself had a | who wrote almost at the time that Drake flourished, in- 
claim over ail other nations. forms us that he got nohigher than 43, having put back at 
Here they referred to Drake’s expedition in 1578, who | that point from the “extreme cold.” AN the later authors 
as they said, explored that coast on the part of England, | or compilers, also, who spoke of his voyage, howeverthey 
from 37 to 48 North, making formal claim to these limits | might differ as to the degree of latitude to which he 
in the name of Elizabeth, and giving the name of New Al- | went, adopted from Hakluyt this fact of his having turned 
bion to all the country which they comprehended. Was | back from the intensity of the weather. The preponder- 
this, they asked, to be reputed nothing in the comparison | ance of probability, therefore, I alleged, as well as of au- 
of prior discoveries, and did it not even take in a large | thority, was, that Drake did not get beyond 43 along that 
part of the very coast now claimed by the United States | coast. At all events, it was certain that be had made no 
us of prior discovery on their side ? Such was the cha- | settlements there, and the absence of these would, under 
racter of their remarks on this part of the title. In con-| the doctrine of Great Britam, as applied by her to Spain, 
nection with them, they called my attention to the report | prevent any title whatever attaching to his supposed dis- 
of a select Committee of the House of Representatives, in | coverics. ‘They werc, morcover, put out of view by the 
April last, on the subject of Columbia River. There isa | treaty of 1763, hy which Britain agreed to consider the 
letter from Gencral Jesup in this report, adopted by the | Mississippi as her Western boundary upon that .Con- 
Committee as part of the report, and which, as the British | tinent. aS 
Plenipotentiaries said, had acquired importance in the eyes| Our discussions, which grew into length, and only a con- 
of their Government from that fact. They commented | densed view of which 1 have aimed at presenting to you, 
upon several passages of this letter, a newspaper copy of | terminated without any change of opinion on either side. 
which they held in thcir hands, but chiefly on that part | Having stated the principal points which marked them, my 
which contains an intimation that a removal from our ter- | duty seems to be drawing toa close, without the necessi- 
ritory of all British subjects, now allowed to trade on the | ty of setting before you all the amplifications and details 
waters of the Columbia, might become a necessary mea- | into which, on topics so copious, they would sometimes 
sure on the part of the United States, as soon as the Con- | run. They were ended on the side of Great Britain, by 
vention of 1818 had expired. Of this intimation the Bri- | her Plenipotentiaries repeating, that they found it alto- 
tish Plenipotentiaries complained, as one calculated to put | gether impossible to accede, either to the pro posal of the 
Great Britain especially upon her guard, arriving, as the | United States, or to the reasoning invoked in tts support. 
document did, ata moment when a friendly negotiation was | That, nevertheless, they desired to lay a foundation of 
pending between the two Powers, for the adjustment of | harmony between the two countries in that part of the 
their relative and conflicting claims to that cntire district | globe—to close, not leave open, sources of future disa- 
of country. Had I any knowledge, they asked, of this | greement, which time might multiply and aggravate. 
document ? I replied that I had not, as communicated to | That, with this view, and setting aside the discordant 
me by my Government. All that I could say of it was, | principles of the two Governments, in the hope of pro- 
and this I would say confidently, that I was sure it had | moting it, they had to propose, first, that the third article 
been conceived in no unfriendly spirit towards Great Bri- | of the Convention of October, 1818, should now be consi- 
iain. Yet, I was bound, unequivocally, to re-assert, and | dered as at an end. Secondly, that, instead of it, the 
so Lrequested the British Plenipotentiaries would consi- | boundary line between the territories, respectively claim- 
der me as doing, the full and exclusive sovereignty of the j cd by the two Powers, Westward of the Rocky Moun- 
United States over the whole of the tetritory beyond the [ tains, should be drawn due West, along the 49th parallel 


: “settle there. 
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ef latitude, to the point where it-strikes the Northeastern- 
- $host branch ofthe Columbia;and thence; downyaleng the 
` middlé of the: Columbia, ‘tothe “Pacific-Qcean:;: the navi- 

‘gation of this tiver to'be forever free to the subjects and 
. eitizens of both nations; and, further, that the subjects or 
citizens.of either should not; in fatures:be allowed toform 
settlements within the: limits ‘to~be:thus assigned to the 
other, witha-saving in-favor of settlements already formed. 
within the prohibited limits; the proprietors or occupants 
of which;‘on:both sides, should: be allowed to remain ten 

/ yearslongers 8 me ie Ejk 
"This proposalthey annexed, in form (marked P.) to the 
protocol of the twenty-third conference. They remarked, 
that; in submitting it, they considered Great. Britain as 
~ departing largely from the full extent of her right, and 
that, ifaccepted by the United States, it would’ impose 
upon her the necessity, ultimately, of breaking up four or 
five settlements, formed by her subjects within the limits 
that would become prohibited; and that they had formed, 
. únder the beliefof their full right, as British subjects, to 
f -But their Government: was willing, they 
said; to make these surrenders, for so. they considered 
“them, ina spirit of compromise, on points where the two 
nations stood so divided. . : 

: Finstantly ‘declared ‘to the British Plenipotentiaries my 
utter inability toaccept such a boundary as they had. pro- 
posed.» added, “at. the same time, that I knew how. the 
spirit. of just-accommodation: also animated the Govern- 
‘ment of the United States upon this occasion. That, in 
compliance’ ‘with. this spirit, and in order. to meet Great 
Britain on ground that might be deemed middle, I would 
consent so far to vary the terms of my own proposal, an- 
neged to the twelfth protocol, as to shift its Southern line 
as low as-49, in place of 51. ‘I desired it to be understood, 
that this was the extreme limit to which I was authorized 
togo rand that, in being willing to make this change, I 
too considered the United States as abating their rights, in 
the hope of being able to put an end to all conflict of 
claims, between the two nations, to the coast and country 
in dispute. : 

` The British Plenipotentiaries, after having this modifi- 
éation of my first proposal a fortnight under considera- 
tion, rejected it, and they made me no new proposal in 
return. ; 

~ They did not, in terms, enter their rejection of this, my 
second proposal, on the protocol, and I did not urge it, 
thinking that their abstinence, as faras it could have any 
effect, might tend to leave the door somewhat less perma- 
néntly closéd against re-consideration, should the propo- 
sal, as so modified’ by me, ever be again made. But it is 
right for me to state, that they more than once declared, 
at the closing hours of the negotiation, that the boundary 
marked out in their own written proposal, was one from 
which the Government of the United States must not €x- 
pect Great Britain- to depart. 

T have to ‘add, that their proposal was first made to me 
verbally,.at the ‘twentieth conference, and that it then 
‘embraced an alternative of leaving the third article of the 
Convention of 1818, to its natural course and limit. But 
this they afterwards controlled, by their more formal and 
final proposition, in writing, annexed, as before described, 

` to the'protocol of the twenty-third conference. 


Protocol of the Eleventh. Conference of the American and 
‘British Plenipotentiaries, held at the Board of Trade, on 
othe st of April; 1824. ~. : 

' Peessxyt—Mr. Rush, 

5 re Mr. Huskisson, 

; en *. Mr. Stratford. Canning. 

Khe. protocol of the preceding conference was read 

over, and signed. =, f eS 

"The American Plenipotêntiary opened the subject: of 

territorial clis- on the “Northwest Coast of America, 


TH. of Re 


Westward -of the Rocky. Mountains... It, having-been un- 
derstood that the-pretension which had been putforward 
by the Cabinet of St, Petersburgh, respecting its jurisdic. - 
tion in that quarter,..was tobe amatter of separate discus- 
sion. between-the respective -parties; he observed: that, 
notwithstanding this circumstance, and although the.Con- 
vention of October, 1818, one article of which containeda 
temporary regulation with réspect to the above mention, 
ed claims, had still four years to continue, his Government 
wasof opinion, that the present-was not an unsuitable mo- 
ment. for attempting a settlement of the boundary. on the 
Northwest Coast of. America,: Westward. of the Rocky 
Mountains; and. he: therefore.proceeded to explain the 
nature of the claims which his Government thought itself 
entitled to advance...» ‘ as 
This statement not. being completed in the. present ` 
conference, Mr. Rush undertook: to resume it on.the fol. - 
lowing day. zo 
are > RICHARD RUSH, 
W. HUSKISSON, 
STRATFORD CANNING. , 


Protocol of the Twelfth Conference of the American and 
British Plenipotentiaries, held at the Board of Trade; on 
the Qdof April, 1824. 


Presexr—Mr. Rush, ` 
Mr. Huskisson, 
Mr. Stratford Canning. 
The protocol of the preceding conference was read 
over and, signed. $ te ee 
The American Plenipotentiary resumed the communi- 
cation which he had commenced in that conference, on 
the subject of the territorial claims on the Northwest Coast 
of America, Westward ‘of the Rocky Mountains, and 
concluded by giving in the paper marked F. annexed 
hereto, as containing the proposal of his Government on 
that head. 4 
Adjourned to Monday, the 5th of April. . 
RICHARD RUSH, 
‘W. HUSKISSON, 
STRATFORD CANNING. 


Protocol of the Twentieth Conference of the American and 
British Plenipotentiaries, held at the Bourd of Trade, on 
the 29th of June, 1824. 


PurESENT—Mr. Rush, 
Mr. Huskisson, 
Mr. Stratford Canning. 

The protocol of the preceding conference was read over 
and signed. ` 

The British Plenipotentiaries stated and explained, at 
length, the sentiments of their Government with respect 
to the conflicting claims of Great Britain and the United 
States to the territories in North America lying between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. They de- 
clined the proposal made on this subject by the American 
Plenipotentiary, and annexed to the twelfth protecol, be- 
cause it would substantially have the effect of limiting the 
claims of their Government to a degree, inconsistent, as 
they thought, with the credit and just interests of the na- 
tion. ` After much discusssion and mutual explanation of 
the clainis on each side, when taken in their full extent, 
it was agreed that, following the example given by the 
American Plenipotentiary in his ‘proposal, it would be ad- 
visable to attempt a settlement on terms of mutual con- 
venience, sétting aside, for that purpose, the discordant 
principles on which the respective claims were founded, 

Whereupon, the British Plenipotentiaries stated, in Be 
neral terms, that they were ready either to agree on’a 
boundary line, to be drawn due west from the “Rocky 
Mountains, along the 49th parallel of Jatitude, to: the 
Noithcasternmost branch of the Columbia’ or Oregon Ri 


t 
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ver, and thence, down. the middle of that river, tó the | he wished it also to be understood, that; 


Boundary on the Pacific. 


37 
Ç 19th Coxarnss, 
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Register. 


in proposing » 


ocean, or to leave the third article of the convention of | modification of the article originally submitted by him, on 


1818 to its natural course. ©’ 
boundary, declared his utter inability to accede to it; but 
finding that the line offered in his former 


tiaries, said that, in the hope of adjusting the.question, he 
would so far vary his former line’to the south, as to con- 
sent that it should be the 49th, instead of the 51st degree 
of North latitude. + 

In the course of the conference, the American Plenipo- 
tentiary stated, that he was instructed to insist on the prin- 
ciple, that nọ part of the American continent was hence- 
forward to be opcn to colonization from Europe. To ex; 
plain this principle, he stated that the independence of the 
late Spanish provinces precluded any new settlement 
within the limits of their respective jurisdictions; that the 
United States claimed the exclusive sovereignty of all the 
territory within the parallels of latitude which include as 


well the mouth of the Columbia as the heads of that river, | 


and of all its tributary streams ; and that, with respect to 
the whole of the remainder of that continent not actually 
occupied, the Powers of Europe were debarred from 
making new settlements, by the claim of the United 
States, as derived under their title from Spain. 

The British Plenipotentiaries asserted, in utter denial of 
the above principle, that they considered the unoccupied 
parts of America just as much open as heretofore, to colo- 
nization by Great Britain, as well as by other European 
Powers, agreeably to the convention of 1790, between the 
British and Spanish Governments, and that the United 


. a 
: The American Plenipotentiary, in remarking upon the io 


this subject, he had been governed by the same view.” 


F. 


proposal, was | American Papers, on the Northwest coast of America (twelfth 
considered wholly inadmissible by the British Plenipoten- | 


protocol. ) 


| Whereas, by the third article of the convention between: 


i the United States and his Britannic Majesty, signed at 
! London, on the twentieth of October, 1818, it was agreed, 


| that any country that might be claimed by either paty on ` 


the Northwest Coast of America, Westward of the Stoney 
Mountains, sould, together with its harbors, bays, and 
creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, be 
free and open for the term of ten years from the date of 


the said convention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects, - 


of the two Powers, it having been understood, that such. 
agreement was not to he construed to the prejudice of any 
claim which either of the parties might have to any part 
of the said country, or taken to affect the claims of any 
other Power, but only to prevent disputes and differences 
| between the parties themselves ; and whereas it is desira- 
Í ble that the provisions of the said article should be con- 
‘tinued for a longer term than as therein specified, it is, 

therefore, agreed, by the*high contracting parties, that 
| the same shall continue in force for the full term of ten 
; years from the signature ofthe present convention. 
i high contracting parties further 


i agree, that, during the 
i like term, no settlement 


shall be made on the Northwest 
| Coast of America, or on any of the islands thereunto ad- 
‘Joining, by citizens of the United States, North of the 
| fifty-first degree of North latitude, or by British: subjects 


States would have no right whatever to take umbrage at į either South of the said fifty-first degree, or North of the 
the establishment of new colonies from Europe in any such | fifty-fifth degree of North latitude. 


parts of the American continent, 

The British Plenipotentiaries added, that they felt them- 
selves more particularly called upon to express their dis- 
tinct denial of the principle and claims thus set forth by 
the American Plenipotentiary, as his claim respecting the 
territory watered by the river Columbia and its tributary 
streams, beside being essentially objectionable in its gene- 
ral bearing, had the effect-of interfering directly with the 
actual rights of Great Britain, derived from use, occupan- 
cy, and settlement. 

RICHARD RUSH, 
W. HUSKISSON, 
STRATFORD CANNING. 
Extract from Protocol of the twenty-third conference, of the 
American and British Plenipotentiaries, held at the Board 
of Trade, on the 13th July, 1824. 
Prrsenr—Mr. Rush, 
` Mr. Huskisson, 
Mr. Stratford Canning. 

The protocol of the preceding conference wasread over 
and signed. 

The British Plenipotentiaries, in more complete expla- 
nation of the statement made by them, in the twentieth 
conference, gave in an article comprising the counter pro- 
posals of their Government, as to the Northwest boundary 
m America, from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean. ‘They observed, at the same time, that, if their 
article were accepted, in substance, by the American Go- 
vernment, it would be necessary, on framing it into a con- 
vention, to give its details and. accompanying arrange- 
ments a more distinct and expanded shape. They added, 


inatives with 
ibe hereafter enumerated 


P 


| British Paper, on the Northwest Coast of America, (tween: 


ty-third protocol.) 

Itis agreed that the third article of the convention con- 
| cluded at London, on the 20th of October, 1818, between 
| His Britannic Majesty, and the United States of America, 
‘shall cease and determine from the date hereof; and in- 
, Stead of the stipulations contained in that article, it is 
i further agreed, that the boundary line between. the terri- 
i tories claimed by His Britannic Majesty, and those claimed 
i by the United States, to the West in both cases of the 
t Rocky Mountains, shall be drawn due West, along. the 
‘49th parallel of North latitude, to the point where. that 
parallel strikes the great Northcastcrnmost branch of the 
; Oregon, or Columbia River; marked in the maps as M‘Gil- 
i livray’s River; thence, down, along the middie of the 
i Oregon or Columbia, to its junction with the Pacific 
| Ocean: the navigation of the whole channel being per- 


i petually free to the subjects and citizens of both parties ; 


ithe said subjects and citizens being also reciprocally at 
liberty, during the term of ten years from the date hereof, 

to pass and repass by land and by water; and to navigate, 
; with their vessels and merchandise, all the rivers, bays, 
i harbors, 
| abovementioned line, and to trade with all and any of the 
| nations, free of duty or impost of any kind, subject only ta 
i such local regulations, as, in other respects, either of the 
| two contracting parties may find it necessary to enforce 
| within its own limits, and prohibited from furnishing the 
fire arms and other exceptionable articles to 
; and, it is further especially 


that, in making the annexed. proposal, they had departed | agreed, that neither of the high contracting patties, their 


considerably from the full extent of the British 


ed-to settle the Northwest. boundary, on grounds of fair 
eompromise.and mutual accommodation. : 

‘The American Plenipotentiary, in receiving the above 
article from the British Plenipotentiaries, remarked, that 


right, | 
agreeably to the readiness which they had. before express- | 


respective subjects or citizens, 
settlements within the limits assigned hereby to the other, 
West of the Rocky Mountains; it being at the same time 
understood, that any settlements already formed by the 
British to the South and East of the boundary line above 
! described, or by citizens of the United 


shali henceforward form any 


The 


and creeks, as heretofore, on either side of the 


States tothe North 


% 


i fast‘of the same. line, shall continue:to be’ : 
> ghd enjoyed ‘at the pleasure’of the ‘present proptietors or 
¿7 eceupants, without tetor hindrance of any kind ‘until the 
expiration of the abovementioned term of ten years from 
the ‘date hercof. lack Pea ge Lape Oe aD 
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To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

Ve Sereno °° Wasnwe rom, December 27, 1825. 
-. “Ir compliance with a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 20th instant, I transmit, herewith, a Re- 
port from the Secretary of State, with copies of such por- 
‘tions of: the’ correspondence . between the United States 
and Great Britain, on the subject of the Convention for 
ep gging thé Slave Trade, as have not heretofore been, 
an ich Cah be, communicated without detriment to 
the public interest. i 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


as 


DEPARTMENT OF STATF, 

e DEE “Washington, Dec. 22, 1825. 
“The Secretary of State, in compliance with a Resolu- 
- ton of the House of Representatives, of the 20th instant, 
Which hag been réferred to him, requesting the President 
of thé United States to communicate to that House copies 
. of such portions of the correspondence between the Unit- 
_ed States and Great Britain, on the subject of the Con- 
vention for Suppressing the: Slave Trade, as have not 
heretofore been, and which can be communicated with- 
out detriment to the public interest, has the honor to sub- 
mit; herewith, to the President, copies of all the corres- 
pondence: upon that subject, which is embraced. by the 
call of the House. Respectfully submitted, 
mance H. CLAY. 


eo pete Sie PAPERS SENT. 
Mr. Addington to 
Mr. Clay to Mr. A 
“Mr. Addington to Mr. Clay, 


- Mr. Addington to Mr. Adams. l 
cine Wasarxetos, March 2, 1825. 
of November last, I had the honor to 
inform you, that I had received full powers from His Ma- 
jesty, to conclude and sign, with this Government, a con- 
‘cention, verbatim the same as that entered into on the 13th 
‘of March, last-year, between Great Britain and the: United 
States, with all the amendments subsequently effected in 
it by the Senate, the erasure of the words, ‘and Ame- 
rica,” m the first Article excepted. ; 
“ “Tn reply to that communication, you did me the honor 
to acquaint me, that the President had decided upon re- 
ferring the whole subject to Congress, whereby it be- 
came necessary for you to postpone giving a definitive an- 
swei to my proposal. 
This resolution of the President, was, 


ddington, April 6th, 1825. (Copy-) 
April 9th, 1825. (Copy.) 


“Sur: On the 6th 


that the subject has been under the consideration of Con- 
gress. You will, therefore, I trust, Sir, allow me now to 
request to be made acquainted with the definitive inten- 
tion‘of the President, with respect to the proposition sub- 
mitted by-me on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 

-C Ihave the honor to be, with distinguished considera- 
tion, Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 
SERT Se ` H. U, ADDINGTON. 

ons Joux Quincy Apans- ; 


“Mr, Clay to Mr. Addington. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


1 AEE aE olan WASHINGTON, April 6, 1825. 
Sin: Ihave ‘the-honor to inform. you; that the delay m 
the transmission of a definitive unswer to your-note of the 


pë Trade. - 


Mr. Adams, March 2d, 1825. (Copy-) į 


at the commence- ; 
ment of the Session, carried into effect; and I understood, ; 


| be withheld by the other, it merely shows that öne is, 


6th of November last; has- proceeded from an anxious.de- 
site on the part of the late President of the United States, 
-to ascertain the practicability‘of reconciling, if possible, 
the views of the Government of the United : States, with | 
those which are entertained by'that of His Britannic Ma- 


| jesty, in respect to: the Convention for’ more ‘effectually 


suppressing the Slave Trade. With that object, the cot- 
-respondence ‘with your Government, and the Conventioit 
in which it terminated, together with what has since pass: 
ed: between the twé Governments; both here and at Lon- 
don, were submitted to Congress during its late- sessióm 
Of that reference ‘you were apprized, by the note of' my 
predecessor, of the 4th December last, It has so happen- 
ed, that ‘neither the Senate, nor the House of Represen- 
tatives, has expressed, directly, any opinion on the sub- 
ject. But, on another ‘Convention, having the same: ob- 
ject, concluded: with the Republic of Colombia, on the 
10th day of December, 1824, which was formed after the 
model of that which is pending between the Governments 
of the United States and Great Britain, the Senate has ex- 
pressed a very decided opinion. In the Colombian Con- 
vention, the ‘coasts of America were excepted from its ` 
operation, and: yet, notwithstanding this conciliating: fea- 
ture, the Senate, after full deliberation, in the exercise of 
its proper constitutional powers, has, by a large majority; ` 
deemed it inexpedient to consent to, and advise the ratifi- 
cation of this Convention. ‘ 
‘The-Government:of His Britannic Majesty is well ac- 
quainted. with the provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, by which the Senate is a “component part 
of the tréaty-making power; and that the consent and ad- 
vice of that branch of -Congress are indispensable in the 
formation of all treaties.’ According to the practice of this 
Government, the Senate is not ordinarily consulted in the 
initiatory state of a negotiation, but its consent and advice 
are only invoked, after a treaty is concluded, under the 
direction of the President, and submitted to its considera- 
Í tion. Each of the two branches.of the treaty-making au- 
i thority is independent of the other, whilst both are re- 
| sponsible tothe States‘and io the People, the common 
sources of their respective powers. It results, from this 
organization, that, in the progress of the Government, in- 
! stances may sometimes occur, of a difference of opinion 
between the Senate and the Executive, as to the expedi- 
ency of a projected treaty, of which the rejection of the 
Colombian Convention affords an example. The people 
of the United States have justly considered that, if there 
be any inconveniences in this arrangement of their Execu- 
tive Powers, those inconveniences are more than counter- 
balanced, by the greater security of their interests, which 
is effected by the mutual checks which are thus interpos- 
ede But it is not believed that there are any inconveni- 
ences to foreign Powers, of which they can, with proprie- 
ty, complain. ‘To give validity to any treaty, the consent 
of the contracting parties is necessary. As to the mode by 
which that consent shall be expressed, it must necessarily 
depend with each upon its own peculiar constitutional ar- 
rangement. All that can.rightly be demanded in treating, 
is to know the contingencies, on the happening of which, 
that consent isto be regarded as sufficiently testified. This 
information, the Government of ‘the United States has al- 
ways communicated to the Foreign Powers with which it 
treats, and to none more fully than to the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland: Nor‘can it be admitted, that 
any just cause-of complaint can arise out of the rejection 
by one party, of-a treaty, which the other has previously 
ratified. When such a-case occurs, it only proves that the 
consent of both, according to the constitutional precau- 
tions, which have been provided for manifesting that con- 
sent, is wanting to make the treaty valid. One. must ne- 
cessarily precede the other in the act of ratification; and 
if, after a treaty is ratified by one party, a ratification of F . 
‘ani 
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the other is not, willing to come under the obligations af| 


the proposed treaty. 

Jam instructed by the President to accompany these 
frank and friendly explanations, by the expression of his 
sincere regret, that from the views which are entertained: 
by the Senate of the United States, it would seem to be 
unnecessary and inexpedient any longer to continue the 
negotiation respecting. the Slave Convention, with any 
hope that it can be made to assume a form satisfactory to 
both parties. The Government of His Britannic Majesty: 
insists as an indispensable. condition, that the regulated 

_ tight of search, proposed in the Convention, should be 
extended to the American coasts, as well as to- those of 
Africa.and the West Indies... The Senate, even with the 
omission of America, thinks it unadvisable to ratify the 
Colombian Convention. And it is, therefore, clearly to bé 
inferred, that a Convention with his Britannic Majesty, 
with 2 similar omission, would not receive the approbation 
of the Senate. The decision of the Senate shows that it 
bas made up its deliberate judgment, without any regard 
to the relative state of the Military or Commercial Marine, 
for all the considerations belonging to a view of that sub- 
ject, would have urged the Senate to- an acceptance of 
the Colombian Convention. It is hoped, therefore, that 
His Britannic Majesty cannot fail to perceive that the Se- 
nate has been guided ‘by no unfriendly feeling towards 
Great Britain. oes 

Before closing this note, I must express my regret that 
Tam unable to concur with you. in the view which you 
have been pleased to present, of the act of the British Par- 
liament, by which it has denounced, as piratical, the slave 
trade, when exercised by British subjects. It is acknow- 
ledged that the Government of the United States consi- 
dered such a denunciation as expedient, preliminary to 
the conclusion of the projected Convention. But the 
British Parliament, doubtless, upon its own sense of the 
enormity of the offence, deemed it. proper to affix to it 
the character and the penaltiesof piracy. However much 
it may be supposed to have been actuated by an accom- 
modating spirit towards the United States, it can hardly 
be imagined that it would have given that denomination 
to the fact of trading in slaves, from motives of concession 
merely, contrary to its own estimate of the moral charac- 
ter of thatact. The Executive of the United States be- 
lieved that it might conduce to the success of the nego- 
tiation, it the British Parliament would previously declare, 
as the United States had done, the slave trade to be pira- 
tical. But it did not follow, from the passage of that act, 
that any treaty, in which the negotiation might terminate, 
was to be taken out of the ordinary rule by which all trea- 
ties are finally submitted to the scrutiny and sanction of 
the respective Governments. No peculiar advantage has 
accrued to the United States from the enactment of that 
British law. Its continued existence, moreover, now de- 
pends upon the pleasure of the British Parliament. 

But there is no disposition to dwell longer on this sub- 
ject. The true character ofthe whole negotiation cannot 
be misconceived. Great Britain and the United States 
have had in view a common end of great humanity, enti- 
tled to their highest and best exertions. With respect to 
the desire of attaining that end, there is no difference of 
opinion between the Governmentof His Britannic Majesty 
and that of the United States in any of its branches. But 
the Senate has thought that the proposed convention was 
an instrument not adapted to the accomplishment of that 
end, or that it was otherwise objectionable. And, with- 
out the concurrence of the Senate, the convention cannot 
Teceive the constitutional sanctions of the United States. 
Without indulging, therefore, unavailing regrets, it is the 
anxious hope ot the President, that the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty should sce, in all that has occurred, 
nothing towards it unfriendly on the part of that of the 


Untied States, and nothing that ought to slacken their se- } 


parate or united exertions, in the employment of all-other 
practical modes to effectuate the great object, so dear to 
both, of an entire extirpation of a traffic which is con- 
demned. by reason, religion, and humanity. : 

I pray you, sir, to accept the assurance of my. distin - 
guished consideration. . 
H. CLAM: 
Heyry U. Anpinetox, Esq. : 

Charge d Affaires from &. Britain. 


Mr. Addington to Mr. Clay. : 
Wasurneron, 9th April, 1825. 


Sır: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 6th instant, in which you announce to 
me the definitive decision of the President with regard to 
the convention for the more effectual suppression of the 
slave trade, which I had the honor to submit for the ac- 
ceptance of this Government, on the sixth of November 


, in expressing my regret at the failure of the benevo- 
lent efforts which have been employed in a cause so dear 
to humanity, I may venture to assure you that, however 
deeply His Majesty’s Government may deplore the present 
disappointment of their hopes, they will consider. the un- 
fortunate issue of this business as in no wise affecting the 
friendly feelings which exist between the two. Govern- 
ments, and will accept, with pleasure, the expression of 
the President’s desire, that every exertion should still. be 
used for effecting the entire extirpation of that odious 
traffic, which the convention was designed to suppress. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without a bricf observation 
on that part of your letter in which you animadvert upon 
the argument employed in mine of the 6th of November 
last, relative to the act passed by the British Parliament 
for denouncing the slave trade as piracy. The expres 
sions used by you would lead to a belief that I had repre- 
sented the passage of that act, on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, as rendering it imperative on the American Govern- 
ment to accede to the convention, even at the expense of 
a sacrifice of their constitutional prerogatives. 

A reference to the expressions of my letter, will, I ap- 
prehend, at once demonstrate the erroneousness of this . 
impression, by shewing that T put the case asa point of 
conscience, not one of right, and that I urged the argu- 
ment, above alluded to, in the form of an appeal, not of a 
demand. : 

The denunciation of the slave trade as piracy, by British 
statute, was made by this Government a sine gua non to 
the signature of the convention. As faras Great Britain was 
concerned, that proceeding, although perfectly conforma- 
ble to the views of Parliament, quo ad morality, was one 
of pure supererogation, and conferred no power towards 
the suppression of the slave trade not possessed before. 
Had the Government of the United States not expressly: 
desired the enactment of that statute, it would never have 
becn passed, but being passed, its revocation, although 
certainly within the competence of Parliament, is now, by. 
the interposition of subsequent events, rendered tanta- 
mount to morally impracticable. E 

These circumstances will, f apprehend, amply justify, 
both the form cf the argument which I built upon then, 
and the warmth with which E urged it. 

i offer the preceding remarks, not, by any means, with 
a view to invite to further discussion, but simply in order 
to obviate all misconstruction of the meaning of words 
already employed by me. 

Thave the honor, sir, to renew to you the assurance of 
my distinguished consideration. 

H. U. ADDINGTON. 

The Hon. Henry Cray, i ; 

Serrefary of State. 


“perior wisdom of those to whose judgment itis committed. 4 


oo Sire: "The duty 
* selosing: “a bill for the preservation and civilization of the 
indin Tribes within the United States,” is one both deli- 
> ‘eate and important. I have discharged itto the best of my 


o Ist Session. * { A 


“Pepavraesr OT Wan; Feb. 3, 4826; 
signed me by your letter of + en- 


nent, by preparing, and herewith sending. you, the 
‘project of a bill for your consideration, and a report in 
elacidation of its purposes. T- seek .shelter-from what 
otherwise would be.a painful responsibility, under the su- 


juds 


Ihave the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
; Bete eg eS oe So JAMES BARBOUR. 
i Hon. Jons Cocks; Rie ise 


hairmun of the Committee on Tndian Affairs. 


DEPARTHENT or Wan, Feb. $,:1826. 


The condition of the aborigines of this’ country, and 


“their future destiny, have long engaged the attention of 


‘the philosopher and statesman, inspiring an interest cor- 
respondent. to the high importance ofthe subject. ~The 


"history: of the past presents but. little on which the recol- 
_ » Iection i 
"o chéerings 
“+ ihah those: by which we have heretofore been governed. , 


lingers with satisfaction... The. future is not more 
‘unless tesort be speedily had to other counsels 


From the first discovery of America to the: present time; 
öne master passion; common to all mankind, that of ac- 


“ “quiring land; has driven, in ceaseless succession, the white 


man onthe Indian. ©The latter reluctantly yielding to a 


- {Sree he could not resist, has retired from the ocean to the 


+ mountains, and from the ‘mountains to more inhospitable 


to look in despair on the approaching 


recessés, Wasting away by sufferings, and by wars, foreign 
‘and intesting, till a wretched fragment only survives, of 
fhe numerous*hordes once inhabiting this country, whose 
portion is to brood in grief over their past misfortunes, or 
catastrophe of their 
§mponding doom.* ` i 

-jt were now an unprofitable task to inquire, on what 
principle the nations of Europe were- justified in dispos- 
sessing the original proprictor of his birth right. They 
prought with them théir own maxims, which recognized 
power as the only standard of right, and fraud and force as 
perfectly legitimate in the acquisition of territory. It has 
deen done, and time has confirmed the act. : 

in the contest for dominion, the milder qualitics of jus- 
tice and clemency were disregarded. But that contest 
has long since ceased, especially in the United States, 


“| weak is 


| fered the: United States to practice these maxims, 2 : 
an example of the triumph. of piety principles, ver 


its brightest ornament." Itis; therefore, a source” 
vot 
give 


of the highest gratification, that'an opportunity-isai 


that sordid-selfishness which 
of human: calamity. etek gay ea s oe 

“It isthe province of history to commit to-its pages-the 
transactions of nations. -Posterity look to this: depository 
with the most intense interest ‘The fair fame of their-an- 
cestors,a-most precious inheritage,- is. to.thenrequallyia 
source:of pride, ‘and a motive:of continued:good actions- 
But she performs her province with impartiality. Thesu- 
thority she exercises inthe absence-of others, is a‘check 
on bad rule. ‘The tyrant and the oppressor see, in the cha- 
racter of their prototypes, the sentence posterity ispre- 
paring for them: Which side of the picture shall we elect? 
for the decision is left to ourselves. Shall her recoyd trans- 
mit the present race to future generations, as standing by, 
| insensible to the progress of the desolation whicli threat- 
i ens the remnant of this People ; or shall these unfriendly 
: characters give place to a generous: effort: which shall 
: have been made to save them ‘from destruction?” While 
; deliberating on this solemn: question, ‘I would appeal te 
‘that high Providence, whose delight is justice and mercy, 
and take counsel from the oracles of his will, revealed to 
man, in his terrible denunciations against the oppressor.: 

In reviewing the past, justice requires that the huinane 
: attempts of the Federal Government, cocval with its ori- 
“gin, should receive an honorable notice. That they. have 


has been the fruitful spring 


_ essentially failed, the sad experience of every day but too ` 


“strongly testifies. 1f the ‘original plan, conceived in the 


“spirit of benevolence, had not been fated to- encounter ~ 


i that as yet unabated desire, to bereave them of their lands, 
“it would, perhaps, have realized much of the hopes of its 
friends. So Jong, however, as that desire continues to 


: direct our councils, every attempt must fail. -A cursory 


review is all that is necessary to show the ‘incongruity ‘of 


‘the measures we have pursued, and the cause of their 


failure. . . 
Missionaries are sent among them to enlighten their 
| minds, by imbuing them with religious impressions. 
| Schools have been established by the aid of private, ás 
well as public donations, for the instruction of their 
youths. They have been persuaded to abandon the chase 
| —to locate themselves, and become cultivators of the soil 
j —implements of husbandry, and domestic animals, have 


! done, accompanied with professions of a disinterested soli- 


| citude for their happiness. Yielding to these temptations, 


where, on tke one side, are seen a great People, familiar; some of them have.reciaimed:the forest, planted their or- 


with arts and arms, whose energies are increased by union, 


: chards, and erected houses, ‘not only for their abode, but 


and directed by an efficient Government; on the other, a} for the administration of justice, and for religious worship. 


few ignorant aud divided tribes of barbarians. It is neces- 


enforce immediate submission from the latter. 
gestions of policy or necessity should no longer stifle the 
Claims of justice and humanity. It is now, therefore, that 
a most solemn question addresses itself to the American 

Shall 


People, and whose answer is full of responsibility. 


we xo on quietly in a course, Which, judging from the | 


past, threatens their extinction, while their past sufferings 
and fiture prospects, so pathetically appeal to our com- 
passion? ‘Lhe responsibility to which I refer, is what a 
nation owes to itself, to its fixture character in all time to 
come, ` For, next to the means of self-defence, and the 
blessings of free goverment, stands, in point of import- 
ance, the character of nation. Its distinguishing charac- 


teristics should be, justice and moderation. To spare the: 


| And when they have-so done,’ you send your Agent to 
sary only for the former to express its will, to receive or tell them they must surrender their country to the white 
‘The sug-i 
| substitute as the means of their subsistence the-precatious 

; chase for the certainty -of cultivation. The love of our 

| native land is implanted in-every human bosom, whether - 
i he roams the wilderness, or is found in the highest state of , 


man, and re-commit themselycs to some new desert, and 


civilization. This attachment increases with the comforts 
of our country, and is ‘strongest when these comforts are 
| the fruits of our own exertions. 
feeling to many of the tribes by our own measures. “Can 
it be matter of surprise, that they hear, with unmixed in- 
‘dignation, of what‘seems to them our ruthlesss purpose of 
| expelling them from their country, thus endeared? ‘They 
| see that our professions are insincere—that‘our promises 
i have been broken; that the happiness°of the Indian is a 


* Phe whole number of Indians within the United 
120;000residte inthe Statds and: Ferritories. = = = 2 


a $ 


States is estimated, in round. numbers, at 300,000; of which 


Ve have imparted this ` 


been- presented them, and all these things ‘have been . 
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‘eheap sacrifice to the acquisition of new lands; and when 
attempted to be soothed by an assurance that the country 
te which we propose to send them is desirable, they em- 
phatically ask us, what new pledges can you give us that 
we shall not again be exiled when it is your wish to pos- 
sess these lands ? Etis easier to state, than to answer this 
„question. A regard to consistency, apart from every other 
consideration, requires a change of measures. Either let 
him retain and enjoy his home, or, if he is ta be driven 
from it, Abstain from cherishing illusions we maan to dis- 
appoint, and thereby make him to feel more sefsibly the 
extent of his loss. 

“Having pointed out the incongruities of this system, so 
unhappily organized, that it contaiis within itself the 
causes of its own abortion, 1 proceed to review the more 
‘modern plans of removing the different tribes from the 
‘East to the West of the Mississippi. That this plan ori- 
ginated in that benevolence for which its author is so dis- 
tinguished, is cheerfully admitted ; but that zt too, is ob- 
noxious to many objections, I fear, is no less true. The 
first objection is the impracticability of its execution, if 
that is to depend on treaties alone. Some of the tribesin 
whose removal we are most deeply concerned, have 
peremptorily refused to abandon their native land. Those 
who may be persuaded to emigrate, will carry with them 
the same internal feuds which are so destructive to their 
kind, and for which no remedy is proposed. Different 
tribes are to be placed in juxtaposition without a control- 
ing power, between which, hereditary and implacable 
hostilities have raged, and which are not likely to be ap- 
peased, till the one or the other is exterminated. But 
these difficulties surmounted, in what relation are they to 
stand to the United States? The history of every age 
teaches us how difficult it has been to maintain tranquillity 
“between conterminous and independent States—though 
civilized. How must that difficulty be increased, when 
one of the partics is Savage? Thefts and murders, and 
numberiless causes of discord, must inevitably precipitate 
collisions which cannot but prove fatal to the weaker 
party. And the same propensity which has conducted 
the white population to the remote regions they now oc- 
capy, will continue to propel the tide, till it is arrested 
only by the distant shores of the Pacific. Before this re- 
sistless current, the Indian must retire till his name will be 
nomore. It would be, however, worse than useless to 
waste your time in multiplying objections to existing 
plans—I have therefore, supposing it to be within the 
duty assigned me by the committee, submitted the project 
ofa bill, with such provisions as I think, under all the cir- 
cumstances, are best calculated to effect the desired ob- 
ject. 

In performing the service assigned by the committee, 
whose wishes alone would have been a sufficient induce- 
menton my part to render a cheerful compliance, I have 
a further reason—a desire to comply with the requests of 
the People of the United States residing in the neighbor 
hood of Indian settlements. The Department is con- 
tnually pressed with applications, from New York to 
Arkansas, to adopt measures to extinguish the Indian titles 
to their lands, and remove the Indians. An unavailing at- 
tempt to obtain a cession of their lands is sometimes as- 
aribed by the disappointed to ignorance, or a want of zeal, 
or-some worse motive on the part of Agents emploved— 
and new attempts to negotiate are solicited with unabated 
importunity. ‘The obstinacy of the Indians, arising from 
their partial civilization, whose removal we most wish, 
filly equals the zeal of those who wish to procure their 
lands—and hence, an insuperable difficulty presents itself 
of effecting, by treaties, the object which is so desirable, 
of putting an end to this fruitful source of collision. 
“Tam not arrogant enough to suppose that it is free from 
all objections. For I am aware that no plan, which hu- 


Man ingenuity could suggest, would be altogether ex-! 


Var. Hv 


empt, as the subject is encompassed on every side with 
difficulties. The utmost reach of my horesis limited to a 
diminution of these difficulties, both in number and èx- 
tent. It is only by comparison I am satisfied that my 
scheme can solicit a preference. I submit the outlines of 
the bill, the principles of which are the following : 

First. Yhe country West of the Mississippi, and beyond 
the States and Territories, and so much on the East of the 
Mississippi as lies West of Lakes Huron and Michigan, is 
to be set apart for their exclusive abode. 

Secondly. Their removal by individuals, in contradis- 


‚tinction to tribes. 


Thirdly. A Territorial Government to be maintained by 
the United States. 

Fourthly. I£ circumstances shall eventually justify it, 
the extinction of tribes, and their amalgamation into onè 
mass, and a distribution of property among the individuals. 

Fifihly. It leaves the condition of those that remain un- 
altered. 

In offering a few remarks upon these different heads, ¥ 
beg to call the attention of the committee to the leading 
principle of the bill, namely: That nothing is proposed to 
be done, in reference to the Indians, without their own 
consent. In making this a preliminary to our acting, [have 
been influenced rather by a desire to relieve the proposed 
plan from objections, than from any settled conviction of 
its necessity. The relations between the United States, 
and the Indians, are so entirely peculiar, that itis ex 
tremely difficult to refer to any well settled principles by: 
which to ascertain the extent of our authority over them. 
Ourancestors, as well as every European nation that seized. 
upon their country, denounced them as Heathens, utterly 
out of the pale of civil socicty, and, as a consequence, dis- 
posed of them according to their will and pleasure. From 
the adoption of the Federal Government, however, they 
were regarded, to some extent, ns an independent People. 
Hence, treaties were made with them for a surrender of 
the usufruct of their lands. On the other hand, they were 
denied the exercise of this right as it respects other na- 
tions, and were even restrained from selling their lands to 
our own citizens. And beside regulating their trade, Con- 
gress went so fur as to punish, by the decisions of our 
own courts, for offences committed within or without their 
own territories. In forbearing to go further, it is left to 
conjecture, whether it arose from a want of authority, or 
the expediency of exercising it. To avoid, therefore, any 
difficulty which dii¥erent opinions might produce on this. 
point, their cousent has been made necessary by the bill, 
as a requisite to its operation. 

The first provision looks to the procurement of a coun- 
try for future residence bevond the settlements of the 
whites. Fortunately, that object can be easily effected. In 
adopting the limits prescribed in the bill, 1 have pursued 
the plan heretofore proposed. In including the lands as 
a part lying between Lakes Michigan and Huron, andthe 
River Mississippi, I have been governed as well by the 
above consideration, as the fact that it is now in the occu- 
pancy of the Indians, and, from it» natural features, is not 
desirable at present for the habitation of our citizens. 

The principal recommendation of this plan, next to the 
advantages to be gained by ourselves, is, that the future 
residence of these People will be forever undisturbed— 
that there, at least, they will find a home and a resting 
place. And being exclusively under the control of the 
Gnited States, and, consequently, free from the rival 
claims of any of the States, the former may plight its most 
solemn faith that it shall be theirs forever, and this guaran- 
ty is therefore given. 

The second provision referred to is that of effecting 
thei removal by portions less than whole tribes, when 
the latter is impracticable. Some of the tribes, in whose 
immediate removal we are particularly interested, have 
expressed a fixed determination against an cxchange of 
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ds: This difficulty is said to arise from 


with the savage. To the lands thus granted, add Hiberally 
all thgtis necessary to enable them effectually to succeed... 
in their new condition—implements of husbandry, mecha-: - 
nics for repairing them, domestic animals, and supplies of: 
food. - By directing a part of the funds at present paid for.” 
annuities, judiciously, under proper Agents, to be ap- 
pointed by the United States, and as long as necessity re- 
quired it, the Indians might be brought, by degrees, to a. 
love of civilized life, and be reconciled to the performance 

of its duties, . And although the difficulty of inducing him 
to labor, is duly appreciated, yet, when its benefits are, 
once realized in the individuality of its productions, and 
by ‘increasing his comforts, the hope can scarcely be 
deemed desperate which places him under the same infiu- 
ences as the white man. I refer to the document B'as 
disclosing interesting. information on this branch of the. 
subject. The principle fixed, the time of its application to 
different tribes might be left to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, who, in its exercise, would conform te circumstances, 
commencing with those most convenient and most civiliz- 
ed, and cautiously extending its application till the whole 7 
be embraced. The money we annually expend on our 
Indian relations, and frequently not very profitably to 
them, from the manner of. their appropriating it, would. 
furnish an ample fund to meet any probable expense arise: ` 
ing from the execution of this plan. By reference to do~ 
cument A, it will be seen that this year we have had to 
pay for this object $781,827 14. ; A 

To those advantages may be added the consideration, 
that, after an individual distribution, the effort of the 
whites to dispossess them of their lands thus held must. 
cease. The individual appropriation of land gives.a sanc~ 
tity to the title which inspires respect in nations the most’ ` 
barbarous. It would repress, with us, any thought of dis- < 
turbing it.. When this is effected, their distinction of.. 
tribes may easily be abolished, and the whole consolidated ` 
into one great family. And lastly, the bill leaves. those. 
that remain to the wisdom and justice of posterity. If, as 
is believed, the number disposed to emigrate is compara» - 
tively great, those that remain will be so few that their. ~ 
condition may be regulated without committing violence 
on their wishes or their interests, and yet reconciling theip - 
residence with the prosperity of the whites. It is obvious, 
from causes that need not be enumerated, they must soon 
surrender their distinction of race for the resemblance of 
the white man, and accept, as an equivalent, the blessings 
which that resemblance cannot fail to bring with it—a 
peaceful but sure remedy, which may be safely left to time 
alone to produce. ` 

I will add, that the end proposed is the happiness of 
the Indians—the instrument of its accomplishment—their 
progressive, and, finally, their complete civilization. The 
obstacles to success are their ignorance, their prejudices, 
their repugnance to labor, their wandering propensities, 
and the uncertainty of the future. I would endeavor to 
overcome these by schools; by a distribution of land in in- 
dividual right; by a permanent social establishment which 
should require the performance of social ‘duties, by assign- 
ing them a country of which they are never to be bereay- 
ed, and cherishing them with parental kindness. 

In looking to the possible results of this plan, I am 
cheered with the hope, that much good may be effected 
with comparatively little injury. Our difficulties in their 
present form, will be diminished, or entirely removed. 
The desire to acquire Indian lands will cease, and no long- 
er produce collisions. . The Indians will at last know their 
lot with certainty.: That many will avail themselves of 
this arrangement so as to arrive at the blessings of civiliza- 
tion, I think there can be no reasonable doubt; that all 
will not, I readily admit. The imprudent of our own Peo- 
ple are equally beyond the reach of Legislative protection. 

_ Fo this may be added the consolation furnished by the 
‘recollection, that, in the efforts we had made, we had aca 


the influ- 

their Chiefs, who-have appropriated the most fer- 
lands to-themselves, and have become wealthy... Their 
“ consent to remove cannot be obtained; but the majority, 
a or latge portions. of: thé. tbe who have no such induce- 
“ment to.remain, it is asserted by those who know, or pre- 
7 eno’ ishes, may be persuaded to emigrate. 

osed. plan the fact can be ascertained, : and 
jortion may. be willing to go, will, under this 


“sprovision,.be removed. ETA 
-The third object: of the bill is, the establishment of a 
` Ferritorial Government by the United States for their pro- 
tection and. their civilization. The bill proposes a Go- 
veror, three Judges, anda Secretary, to be appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
7 „and such modifications. in detail as the President shall or- 
`, dain, subject to the approbation of Congress. 
Uhaye.already intimated, in.a former part of this report, 
“the consequences of sending the Indians to the country 
“destined for their final abode, without some controlling 
authority... Without. this they will be exposed to endless 
" snisehiefs. It is not necessary to prescribe particularly in 
the bill their government. Its organization may safely be 
‘deposited in the hands of the President, subject to the 
control of Congress. I will, nevertheless, suggest, that, as 
soon as the civilization of the Indians would admit of it, I 
would give them a legislative body, composed of Indians, 
‘ta be ‘selected in the early stages by the President, and 
‘eventually to be. elected by themselves, as. well for the 
„purpose of enacting such laws as would be agreeable to 
themselves, as for the purpose of exciting their ambition. 
” Pistinction being the object, of universal pursuit with man, 
whether barbarous or civilized, it is presented. to the In- 
dians in this scheme. -They will be taught, that there is 
another road to it than through blood and slaughter. The 
objection on the part of the most intelligent, to an amalga- 
mation with the whites, is, that they can never rise to. ofti- 
ces of trust and profit. Here this. difficulty will be re- 
moved. In time, let us indulge the hope, that they will be 
_ competent to self government, when they may be left en- 
tircly to themselves, and when, in consequence, their am- 
bition will find its proper theatre, and be gratified; then 
none will have any adequate. motive to remain among the 
whites, ; 

: À fourth object of the bill is, the division of their lands 
in such manner, and at such times, as the President may 
think proper. . The object of this provision is, to give the 
power to. the President, when, in his judgment, circum- 

‘stances will justify it, to distribute the land among the in- 
dividuals by metes and bounds, in contradistinction to its 
being held in common by a tribe. Nothing, it is believed, 
has had a more injurious influence on our efforts to im- 
prove the condition of the Indians, than holding their land 
in common.. Whether such a system may succeed ona 
very limited scale, when under a beneficent patriarchal 
authority, is yet to be ascertained. . Past experience has 
left the strongest evidence against its practicability under 
less favorable auspices. The attempt of that kind in the 
first settlement of Virginia, and, I believe, in the early set- 
tlements elsewhere, conducted the colonists to the very 
brink of ruin, from which they were rescued only by aban- 
doning it. ‘The distribution of the soil, and the individu- 
ality imparted to the avails of its cultivation, history in- 
forms us, instantly gave. a new and favorable aspect to 
their condition. How far the strong motives of human 
action may be modified by education and habit, may be 
left in the hands of the speculative philanthropists. The 
only safe rule for governments, is, to act on human nature 

» ag it is, and conform its changes of policy to new, but well 
ascertained developments. If, therefore, the position be 
a just one, that every attempt at a community of property 

_ has eventuated unsuccessfully, even with civilized man, it 
is no matter of wonder that it should have been equally so 
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“ guitted ourselves of a debt of “justice and humanity ; and 
ifthey-should even fail by the overruling influence of an 
inscrutable. destiny, whose fulfilment requires their ex- 
nections however it may fill us with sorrow, we shali be 
#aieved from remorse. — 
pe Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES BARBOUR. 


e President of the United States to the Senate, 
relative to the Panama Mission. 


er 26, 1825. 


Message of th 


fone Wasntneron, Decemb 
Ty the Senate of the United States : 
` tnthe Message to both Houses of Congress at the com- 
mencement of the session, it was mentioned that the Go- 
yernments of the Republics of Colombia, of Mexico, and 
of Central: America, had severally invited the Govern- 
“zment ofthe United States to be represented at the Con- 
gress of American Nations, to be assembled at Panama, 
ò deliberate upon objects of peculiar concernment to 
this hemisphere, and that this invitation had been ac- 
cepted. 
“Although this measure was deemed to be within the 
“ cotistitutional competency of the Executive, I have not 
“thought proper to take any step in it before ascertaining 
that my opinion of its expediency will concur with that of 
‘poth branches of the Legislature : first, by the decision 
{the Senate upon the nominations to be laid before 
them; and, secondly, by the sanction of both Houses to 
the appropriations, without which it cannot be carricd 
“hto eftect. 
|) A teport from the Sccretary of State, and copies of the 
‘correspondence with the South American Governments, 
ii this subject, since the invitation given by them, are 
herewith transmitted to the Senate. They will disclose 
‘the objects of importance which are expected to form a 
subject of discussion at this meeting, in which interests of 
igh importance to this Union are involved. It will be 
seen that the United States neither intend, nor are expect- 
ël; to take part in any deliberations of a belligerant cha- 
acter; that the motive of their attendance is neither to 
“eontract alliances, nor to engage in any undertaking or 
+ project importing hostility to any other nation. 
© But the Southern Amevican Nations, in the infancy of 
their independence, often find themselves in positions, 
with reference to other countries, with the principles ap- 
plicable to which, derivable from the state of independ- 


. ie itself they bave not been familiarized by experi- 
ence. The result of this has been, that, sometimes, in 


their intercourse with the United States, they have mani- 
fested dispositions to reserve a right of granting special 
favors and privileges to the Spanish nation as the price of 
theif recognition ; at others, they have actually establish- 
ed-duties and impositions opcrating unfavorably to the 
United States, tothe advantage ofothcr European Powers ; 
and.sonetimes they have appeared to consider that they 
might Interchange; among themselves, mutual concessions 
` of exclusive favor, to which neither Europcan Powers nor 
the United States should be admitted. in most of these 
cases, their regulations, unfavorable to us, have yielded to 
friendly expostulation and remonstrance; but itis believed 
to be of infinite moment, that the principles of a liberal 
commercial intercourse should be exhibited to them, and 
urged, with disinterested’ and friendly persuasion upon 
them; when all assembled for the avowed purpose of con- 
sulting together upon the'establishment of such princi- 
ples as may have an important bearing upon their future 
welfare. f e 
The consentaneous adoption of principlesof maritime 
neutrality, and. favorable to. the navigation of peace, and 


commerce in time-of war, Will also form a subject of con- 
sideration to this Congress..." The docttine.that free ships” 


make free goods, and the restrictions of reason upon’ the: 
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extent of blockades, may be established, by general agree- 
ment, with far more ease,:and perhaps with Jess danger, 
by the general engagement to adhere to them; concetted 
at such a meeting, than by partial treaties or conventions 
with each of the nations separately. An agreement Ve- 
tween «il the parties represented at the meeting, that 
each will guard, by its own means, against the establish- 
ment of any future European colony within its borders, 
may be found advisable. This*was, more than two years 
since, announced by my predecessor to the world, as a 
principle resulting from the emancipation of both. the 
American Continents. It may be so-developed to the 
new Southern Nations, that they will all feel it as an es- 

sential appendage to their independence. eae 

There is yet another subject, upon which, without: ens 
tering into any treaty, the moral influence of the United 
States may, perhaps, be exerted with beneficial conse- - 
quences at such a meeting—the advancement of religious 
liberty. Some of the Southern Nations are, even yet, so 
far under the dominion of prejudice, that they have incor. 
porated, with their political constitutions, an exclusive 
church, without toleration of any other than the dominant 
sect. The abandonmeént of this last badge of religions 
bigotry and oppression may be pressed more effectually 
by the united exertions of those who concur in the prin- 
ciples of freedom of conscience, upon those who are yet 
to be convinced of their justice and wisdom, than by the 
solitary efforts of a Minister to any one of the separate 
Governments. 

The indirect influence which the United States may 
exercise upon any projects or purposes originating in the 
war, in which the Southern Republics are still engaged, 
which might scriousty affect the interests of this Union, 
and the good offices by which the United States may ulti- 
mately contribute to bring that war to a speedier termina- 
tion, though among the motives which have convinced. 
me.of the propriety of complying with this invitation, are 
so far contingent and eventual, that it would be improper 
to dwell upon thèm more at large. oo ee 

In fine, a decisive inducement with me, for acceding to 
the measure, is to show, by this token of respect to the 
Southern Republics, the interest that we take in their 
welfare, and our disposition to comply with their wishes. 
Having been the first to recognize their independence, 
and sympathized with them so far as was compatible with 
our neutral duties, in all their struggles and sufferings to 
acquire it, we have laid the foundation of our future in- 
tercourse with them in the broadest principles of recipro- 
city, and the most cordial feclings of fraternal friendship. 
‘To extend those principles to all our commercial relations 
with them, and to hand down that friendship to future 
ages, is congenial to the highest policy of the Union, as it 
will be to that of all those nations and their posterity. In 
the confidence that these sentiments will mect the ap- 
probation of the Senate, I nominate Richard ©. Anders 
son, of Kentucky, and John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotcnuary 
to the Assembly of Aimerican Nations at Panania; ùd 
Willian B. Rochester, of New York, to be Sceretary to 
the Mission. E 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. i 


The President of the United States : 

DEPARTMENT OF STATH, i 

Waushington, December 20, 1825.: 

Sim: Agrecably to your direction, that a statement, 
should be presented to you of what passed in the De~ 
partment of State, with the Ministers of the Republics of.. 
Colombia, Mexico, and Central America, in respect t : 
invitation to thé United States to be represented 
Congress at Panama, I have the honor now to. report 
“hat, during the -last’ Spring, T held. separate conte 
Fences on the same day, with the respective Mimsters of 


nent was desirous that the ‘United States should be repre- 
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Mexico and: Colombia, at their request, nthe course of 


the new. States of the Continent, who, to that end, had 
-of which each òf them verbally stated that his. Govern- . 


been invited ; in which were to be discussed. subjec 
general interest to all the American Powers, asiw 


‘sented at the proposed Congress, and that he was instruct- 
“ed to. communicate an invitation to their Government to 
"Send representatives to'it. But that, -as his Government 
didnot know: whether it would, or would not, be agree- 
able: to. the United States to receive such an. invitation, 
andas he did: not wish té occasion any embarrassment, 
he was charged informally to inquire, previous to the de- 

“livery. of the invitation, whether it would be accepted if 
‘giyen. by both of the Republics of Mexico and Colombia. 
Jt was also stated, by each of those Ministers, that his Go- 
“vernment did not expect that: the United States would 

change their present neutral policy, nor was it desired 

that they.should take part in such of the deliberations 
“pf the proposed Congress as might relate to the prosecu- 
ion of. the present war. ; 

»*\ Having laid before you what transpired at these confer- 
‘ences, Lréceived, about a weck after they had been held, 

your ‘direction to-inform the Ministers of Mexico and Co- 

lombia, and T accordingly did inform them, that theit com- 
“munication. was received with due sensibility to the friend- 

Jy consideration of the United States by which it had been 

dictated ; that, of course, they could not make them- 

selves a party to the existing war with Spain, nor to coun- 
` cils for deliberating onthe means cf its further prosecution ; 

“that the President believed such a Congress as was pro- 
‘posed, might be highly useful in settling several important 

“disputed questions of public law, and in arranging other 
` jnatters of deep’ interest to. the American Continent, and 

strengthening the friendship and amicable intercourse be- 
tween the American Powers; that, before such a Con- 
~ gress, however, assembled, it appeared to him to be ex- 

pedient to adjust, between the different Powers to be 
represented, several preliminary points, such as the sub- 
‘jects to which the attention of the Congress was to be di- 
‘rected, the nature and the form of the Powers to be given 
to the diplomatic agents who were to compose it, and the 
mode of its organization and action. If these preliminary 
points could be arranged in a manner satisfactory to the 
United States, the Ministers from Colombia and Mexico 
were informed that the President thought the United 
States ought to be represented at Panama. Each of those 
Ministers undertook ‘to transmit to his Government the 
answer which was thus given. 

‘In this posture the affair remained until the letters were 
received which accompany this report, from the Minis- 
ters of the Republics of Mexico and Colombia, under date 
of the 3d and 24 of November last. To both of those 
letters the same answer was returned, in official notes, a 
copy of one of which is with this report. 

The first, and only communication from the Minister of 
the Republic of Central America to this Department, in 
regard to the Congress at Panama, is contained in his offi- 
cial note, a copy of which, together with a copy of the 
answer which was returned, by your directions, will be 
found along with this report. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obe- 
dient servant, z 


ence and actual position of the new. Powers; and in the 
meeting of which, it was thought proper by the Govern- 
ment of. the subscriber, that the United States of Ameri- 
ca, by means of their Commissioners, should constitute 
and take part, as being so much interested in the first-and 
principal subject upon which the Congress would be en- 
gaged. ; i 

In Consequence of which, being informed of the con- 
currence of this Government, in the idea of discussing 
the first. point in a Congress, as was desired ; and that it 
would send Representatives to it, under condition that the 
neutrality in which it stood towards Spain should not be 
violated, and that it should be invited thereto, by the Re- 
publics of Mexico and Colombia, who should, moreover, 
signify the affairs with which it was to ke occupied, to 
promote its object, and the necessary uniformity of cre- 
dentials, or authorization, of the respective Representa- 
tives—the President of the United States of Mexico has 
charged and commissioned anew the underwritten, to 
make the invitation, and to point out the affairs as stated. 

The Government of the subscriber never supposed nor 
desired, that the United States of America would ‘take 
part in the Congress about to be held, in other matters 
than those which, from their nature and importance, the 
late Administration pointed out and characterized as being 
of general interest to the Continent ; for which reason, 


interference of any neutral nation, in the question and 
war of independence, between the new Powers of the 
continent and Spain. 


as the Powers of America are of accord as to resistance, 
it behooves them to discuss the means of giving to that 
resistance all possible force, that the evilmay be met, if 
it cannot be avoided ; and the only means of accomplish- 
ing this object, is by a previous concert, as to the mode in 
which each of them shall tend its co-operation ; for other- 
wise, resistance would operate but partially, and in a 
manner much less certain and effective. 

The opposition to colonization in America, by the Eu- 
ropean Powers, will be another of the questions which 
may be discussed, and which is in like predicament with 
the foregoing. 

After these two principal subjects, the Representatives 
of the United States of America may be occupied upon 
others, to which the existence of the new States may give 
rise, and which it is not easy to point out, Gr enumerate ; 
for which the Government of the United States of Mexico 
will give instructions and ample powers to its Commission- 
ers, and it trusts that those from the other Powers may 
bear the same. 

The Congress is to be assembled in Panama ; at which 
city, the Representatives from Colombia, Peru, Guatimala, 


they will be engaged upon the preliminary rules of the 


HL CLAY. | Assembly; and likewise upon questions which belong ex- 
_ clusively to the belligerents. 
Mr. Obregon to Mr. Clay. The United States of America may send their Repre- 
[eRansLs rion. | sentatives to that city, to take part in those questions, 
LEGATION or THE UNITED STATES or Mexico, which long since they were the first in declaring to the 
ae Washington, 3d November, 1825. world they regarded as of transcendant importance to the 
Hon. Henry Cray, Secretary of State ` interests 6f al America; and in others, te which the form- 


The underwritten Minister Plenipotentiary has the ho- | ation of the néw states will give rise ; the concurrence in 
nor of informing the Honorable Secretary of State, that | which, will, moreover, accomplish the object so much de-’ 


‘the has communicated to his Government the conversations | sired by their. respective Governments, of. manifesting, by ` 


which occurred between them, on his making known to | deeds, the disposition and facility which the Powers of 


those which might be particularly suggested by the exist- E 


one of the subjects which will occupy the attention of © 
the Congress, will be the resistance or opposition to the © 


The Government of the undersigned apprehends that, | 


and Mexico, will have already arrived at the date of this; - 


PENI r eR ERR A SR SL re ee Oe O 


. hin the determination of the Governments of Colombia | this Continent possess, to act in concert in the common — 


‘and Mexico, to form a Congress: of Representatives from | cause. 


a 
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conversations held with the Hon. Secretary of State, the 
underwritten Minister Plenipotentiary invites this Govern- 
»-gnent to send Representatives to the Congress of Panama, 
with authorities as aforesaid, and with express instructions 
“jn their credentials, upon the two principal questions ; in 
“which step he is likewise joined by the Minister of Co- 
lombia; and with which he trusts he has fulfilled all that 
was stipulated to this end. 
“The subscriber has the honor, on this occasion, to pre- 
sent to the Hon. Secretary of State his respects and high- 
est. consideration. 
j PABLO OBREGON. 


Mr. Salazar to the Secretary of State. 
[ TRANSLATION. } ° 


‘Legation or Coromsta, near the United States of North 

; America, Washington, November 2, 1825. 

. The undersigned has the honor to communicate to the 
Yon. Henry Clay, for the information of his Government, 
and the attainment of the objects proposed, that the as- 

sembly of American Plenipotentiaries, in relation to which 
the Minister from Mexico and the undersigned have held 
some verbal conferences with the Secretary of State, at 
their previous request, will shortly be organized ; as the 
© Plenipotentiaries from Peru are already at the Isthmus of 
anama, the place appointed for the Congress ; and those 
rom Colombia and other American Republics, are on their 
vay to this assembly, which they have provided for by 
“public treaties. 

‘The Honorable Secretary haying intimated, in the name 
{his Government, that the United States, if formally in- 
ited by Mexico and Colombia, and apprized of the sub- 
ects to be discussed, would, on their part, appoint a per- 
‘son. to represent them, if these subjects should be ap- 
toved by the United States, the undersigned is accord- 
angly authorized by his Government, to address this invi- 
tation, which he now makes by this note, in all due form. 
He is also assured, that the Minister from Mexico will pre- 
sent the same invitation on the part of his Government, 
and the Minister from Guatimala has just received similar 
instructions from his Government. 

“Of the points which will be under discussion by the 
Assembly of Panama, the undersigned is unable to give a 
minute enumeration; as they will evidently arise out of 
«the deliberations of the Congress. He is, however, au- 

thorized by his Government to assure the United States, 

“that.these points have no tendency to violate their pro- 
s fessed principles of neutrality. ‘The undersigned has-also 
been. instructed to suggest some subjects that will form 
“useful matter of discussion in the Congress. 

»-.These subjects constitute two classes— 
st. Matters peculiarly and exclusively concerning the 
“heligcrents : 
ss 2d. Matters between the belligerents and neutrals. 
aks the United States will not take part in the discus- 
ston ofsubjects of the first description, we will confine 
oursclyes to the latter. 

SAt Panama, the best and most opportune occasion is of- 
fered to the United States to fix some principles of inter- 
national law, the unsettled state of which has caused much 
evil to. humanity. It is to be presumed that this Govern- 
ment possesses more light upon the subject than the other 
States of our hemisphere, both from its experience during 
the wars that succeeded the French Revolution, and from 
its negotiations now on foot with Great Rritain and other 
nations, relative to these principles. It belongs to each 

“ofthe concurring parties to propose their views, but the 
` Noice.of the United States will he heard with the respect 
“and deference which its- early labors ina work of such im- 

“portance will merit. ° 


> -o The manner in which all colonization of European Pow-4 


5 To which end, and in compliance with the tenor of the | 


ers on the American Continent shall be resisted, and their 
interference in the present contest between Spain and her 
former colonies prevented, are other points of great inter- 
est. Were it proper, an eventual alliance, in case- these 


} events should occur, which is within the range of. possibi- 


lities, and the treaty, of which no use should be made un- 
til the casus foederis should happen, to remain secret ; of, 
if this should scem premature, a convention so antici- 
pated, would be different means to secure the same end, 
of preventing foreign influence. This is a matter of im- 
mediate utility to the American States that are at war with 
Spain, and is in accordance with the répeated declarations 
and protests of the Cabinet at Washington. ~The confer-. 
ences held on this. subject being confidential, would in- 
crease mutual friendship, and promote the respective in- 
terests of the parties. : a 

The consideration. of the means to be adopted for the .. 
entire abolition of the African slave trade, is a subject sa- 
cred to humanity, and interesting to the policy of the Ame.. 
rican States. To effect it, their energetic, general, and 
uniform co-operation, is desirable. At the -propésition of 
the United States, Colombia made a Convention withthem 
on this subject, which has not been ratified by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Would that America, which 
does not think politic what is unjust, would contribute in 
union, and with common consent, to the good of Africa L 

The descendants of this portion of the globe have suc- 
ceeded in founding an independent Republic, whose Go- 
vernment is now recognized by its ancient Metropolis. 
On what basis the relations of Hayti, and of other parts of 
our hemisphere, that shall hereafter be in like circum- 
stances, are to be placed, in a question simple at first 
view, but attended with serious difficulties when closely 
examined. hese arise from the different manner of ré- 
garding Africans, and from their different rights in Hayti, 
the United States, and in other American States. ‘Phis 
question will be determined at the Isthmus, and, if possi- 
ble, a uniform rule of conduct adopted in regard. to it, 
or those modifications that may he demanded by circum- 
stances, - ` 

The undersigned merely makes these suggestions by 
way. of example ; it is left to the wisdom of the Govern- 
ments and the judgments of their Representatives, to pro- 
pose whatever may be esteemed of common good to the 
new hemisphere. Inviting the United States, in the name 
of Colombia, to a Congress, the mere assembling of which 
will increase the political importance of America, and show 
facility with which she can combine. her resources in de- 
fence of common rights when necessary, the undersigned 
hopes that the United States will make an early appoint- 
ment ofa person or persons to represent them in this 
Assembly, as the conditions that were required have been 
fulfilled. i 

The undersigned has the honor to offer to the Honora- 
ble Henry Clay his most distinguished consideration. 

JOSE MARIA SALAZAR, 


Mr. Clay to Kr. Obregon. 
DEPARTHENT or STATE, 
Washington, 30th Nov. 1825. 


Sin: have the honor to acknowledge the reccipt of your 
official note ofthe third instant, communicating a formal in- 
vitation from the Government of the United States of Mexi- 
co to that of the United States, tosend Deputies to the con- 
templated Congress of Panama ; and particularizing seve: 
ral subjects, which your Government conceives may-be 
proper for: the consideration of that Congress ; and I have - 
laid your note before the President of the United States. 7 

_ When, at your instance, during the last Spring, Fhad 
the honor of receiving you at the Departinent of State, 
and conferring with you verbally, in regard tothe pro- 


, 


cance with the conditions on which the President express- 


poe 


’ 


CONGRESS, | 
Ist SEsstos 


ae 


: posed Congress, and to the friendly wish entertained by | jects to which the attention ofthe Congress should K 
your Government, that ours should be represented at it, | rected; the substance and the form of the powers’ 


1 stated to you, by direction of the President, that it ap- | given to the respective Representatives ; and. the’ mode®: 


peared to-him to be necessary, before the assembling of | of organizing the Congress ; and that if these points should: 
such'a Congress, to settle between the different Powers | be satisfactorily arranged, the President would be disposed 
- ‘to, be represented; several preliminary points, such asthe | to accept, in behalf of the United States, the invitation 
‘subjects to which the attention of the Congress should be | with which you were provisionally charged: oa Sha 
directed; the'substance and the form of the powers to be |- In your note, there is not recognized so exact a com- 
given to.the respective Representatives ; and the mode of | pliance with the conditions on which the President eš- 
organizing the Congress ; and: that, if these points should | pressed his willingness that the United States should be 
be satisfactorily arranged, the President would be dispos- represented at Panama, as could have been desired, It 


ed to‘accept; in behalf of the United States, the invitation | would have been perhaps better, if there had: been a 
‘swith which you were provisionally charged. = — ` full understanding between all the American Powers 
Th your note, there is not recognized so exact a compli- | who may assemble-by their representatives, of the pre- 
cise questions on which they are. to deliberate, and that 
ed his. willingness that the United States should bere- | some other matters, respecting the powers of the Depu- 
presentéd at Panama, as could have been desired. It ties, and the organization of the Congress, should have 
‘would ‘have been, perhaps, better, ifthere had been a full | been distinctly arranged, prior to the opening of its deli- 
understanding bctwecn all the American Powers, who may | berations. _ But, as the want of the adjustment of these 
‘assemble by their Representatives, of the precise ques- | preliminaries, if it should occasion any inconvenience, 
tions on’ which they are to deliberate ; and that some | could be only productive of some delay, the President has 
other matters respecting the powers of the Deputies; and | determined, at once, to manifest the sensibility of the 
the organization of the Congress, should have been dis- United States to whatever concerns the prosperity of the 

` tnctly arranged, prior to the opening of its deliberations. | American hemisphere, and to the friendly motives which 
But,‘as the want of the adjustment of these preliminaries, | have actuated your Government in transmitting the invi- 
if it should occasion any inconvenience, could be only | tation which you have communicated. He has, therefore, 
productive of some delay, the President has determined, | resolved, should the Senate of the United States, now ex- 
at once, to manifest. the sensibility of the United States, | pected to assemble in a few days, give their advice and 
to whatever concerns the prosperity of the American he- | consent, to send Commissioners to the Congress of Panama. 


misphere, and to the friendly motives which have actuated | Whilst they will not be authorized to enter upon any de~, 


your Government in transmitting the invitation which you | liberations, or to concur in any acts inconsistent with the 
have communicated. He has, therefore, resolved, should | present neutral position of the United States and its obli- 
“the Senate of the United States, now expected to assem- | gations, they will be fully empowered and instructed 
“ble ina few days, give their advice and consent, to send | upon all questions likely to arise in the Congress, on sub- 
Commissioners to the Congress at Panama. Whilst they | jects in which the nations of America have a common in- 
will not be authorized to enter upon any deliberations, or | terest. All unnecessary delay will be avoided in the de- 
to. concur in any acts inconsistent with the present neutral ! parture of these Commissioners from the United States for 
position of the United States, and its obligations, they will Í the point of their destination. 
be fully empowered and instructed upon all questions {| I avail myself of the occasion to offer you assurances of 


Jikely to arise in the Congress, on subjects in which the ! my distinguished consideration. 


nations of America have a common interest. All un-} : H. CLAY. 
‘necessary delay will be avoided in the departure of these į i 
‘Commissioners from the United States, for the point of | Mr. Canaz to the Secretary of State. 
their destination. . i | [rRaxsLATIox.] 
‘I avail myself of the occasion to offer you assurances of To the Honorable the Secretary of State. 


‘my distinguished consideration. a 
y 8 i H. CLAY. WasmıxcTtoN, Noy. 14, 1825. 
Dox Panto Osnrcox, Envoy Extraordinary The Government of Central America, which I have the 

and Minister Plenipotentiary from Mexico. honor to represent, as early as the year 1821, was sensible 


Mr. Clay to Mr. Salazar. inent, ofa general Congress of their Representatives, at 
! some central point, which might consider upon, and adopt 
i the best plan for defending the States of the New World 
5 {rom foreign aggression, and, by treaties of alliance, com- 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ~~ (Merce, and friendship, raise them to thet clevation of 
Washington, 30th November, 1825. | wealth and power, which, from their rescurces, they may 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of! attain. It also acknowledged that, as Europe had formed 
your official note of the third instant, communicating a | a continental system, and held a Congress whenever ques- 
formal invitation from the Government of Colombia, to | tions affected its interests were to be discussed, America 
that ofthe United States, to send Deputies to the contem- ; should form a system for itself, and assemble, by its re- 
plated Congress at Panama, and particulurizing several ; presentatives, in Cortes, whencyer circumstances of ne- 
subjects which your Government conceives may be pro- | cessity and great importance should demand it. 
per for the consideration of that Congress ; and I have | Entertaining these views, the Government of Central 
laid your note before the President of the United States. | America voluntarily expressed its willingness to appoint 
When, at your instance, during the last Spring, I had | its Deputies for such an object ; sensible of its importance, 
the honor of receiving you at the Department of State, | which has also been felt by the Governments of South 
and conferring with you verbally, in regard to the propos- | America, it has resolved to send Plenipotentiaries. to a 
ed Congress, and to the friendly wish entertained by your | general Congress, to be formed for. the purposes of pre- 
Government, that ours should be represented at it, I stated | serving the territorial integrity, and firmly establishing the 
to you, by the direction ofthe President, that it appeared | absolute independence of each ofthe American Repub- 
to him to be necessary, before the assembling of sucha | lics. On the 19th of March last, the Government of Cen- 
Congress, to‘settle between the different Powers to be | tral America formed a convention with that of Colombia, 
represented, scvéral preliminary points ; such as the sub- ; providing for this object ; and J, asits representative, haye 


Don dose Maria Salazar, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from Colombia. 


of the importance to the independent nations of this conti- 
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cen istracted to express to the Government of the Unit- 
‘ed States. the desire entertained by my Government, 
that it should send a representative to the general Con- 


T Totti the wishes of my Government, and convinced, 
ethe samé time, of the importance and respectability 
which, would attach to the general Congress of the Ame- 
yan Repablics, from the presence of Envoys from the 
‘United States of America, I now address. this high Go- 
yetiinent upon this subject, in the name of Central Ame- 
4. Lani, anxious, therefore, to know, if this Republic, 


which has’ ever shown itself the generous friend of the i 


yew American States, is disposed to send its Envoys to 
tie general. Congress, the object of which is to preserve 
"and confirm the absolute independence of these Repub- 


: lies and to promote the general good, and which will not | 


i gemquire, that the representatives of the United States should, 
| ta the least, compromit their present neutrality, harmony, 
\ end ‘good intelligence with other nations. ‘This, my Go- 

vement has deemed it necessary to state distinctly, in 
` making the present invitation. 

‘Be pleased, sir, to accept expressions of the high con- 
sideration with which F am, respectfully, your obedient 
servant. 


Pattee a 


| 


ANTONIO JOSE CANAZ. 


My. Clay to Mr. Canaz. 
DeEsaRTMENT OF STATE, 

ee Washington, Nov. 30, 1825. 
Sir : Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your official note of the 14th instant, communicating an 
~qwitation from the Government of the Federation of the 
f Centre‘of America, to that of the United States, to the 
p contemplated Congress at Panama, 
the ‘President, I am instructed by him to say, that the 
' United States, always feeling the deepest interest in what- 
} ever'concerns the prosperity. of the American hemis- 
‘| phere, and receiving, with great sensibility, this new proof 

of the friendly esteem of the Government of the Central 
Republic, will be represented at that Congress, if the Se- 
. nite of the United States should so advise and consent. 
‘That body will assemble in the course of a few days, and, 
| fit concur with the President, Commissioners from the 
. United States will be deputed to Panama, without any un- 
necessary delay. “These Commissioners will be empow- 
| ered-and instructed upon all questions which may appear 
F to this: Government to be likely to arise in the Congress, 
on subjects ih which the Nations of America may be sup- 
posed to have a. common interest. 

Lavail myself of the occasion to offer you, sir, assurances 
ofmy. distinguished consideration. 


H. CLAY. 
Dox Axroxro Joss Caxaz, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from Central America. 


To the Senate of the 


United States. f 
Wasnrxerox, 9th January, 1826. 

. In compliance witha resolution of the Senate, of the 3d 

instant; I communicate herewith, in confidence, a report 

from the Sécretary of State, with translations of the con- 

; vYeùtions; and documents, containing information of the na- 

ture referred to in the said resolution. 

: — JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


! 


The Secretary of State, to: whom the. President has re- 
» Terted the resolution of the Senate; of the 3d of January, 


a hetiveen any:of the new States of America, relative tothe 


Having laid it before | The four treaties referred to. 


| 
| 
| 


1826, requesting hiin to communicate to the Senate, confi- 
dentially, any Conventions in possession of the Executive, 


* Copy of thé note to Mr. Qbregon not sent, being-in-st 


19th | 
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proposed Congress of Panama; and, also, any other in- 
formation upon that subject; not before communicated, 
tending to show the propticty of the United States send- 
ing Ministers to said Congress, has the honor to report Bu 
. That, in compliance with the first part of the resolu- 
tion, Conventions are herewith presented, between— 
The Republic of Colombia and that of Chile ; 

The Republic of Colombia and Peru ; 
The Republic of Colombia and the F 
entre of America; and 

The Republic of Colombia and the United Mexica 
States. 
That the latter pait of the resolution of the. Senate’ 
opens a wide field, and might be made to embrace all the 
i foreign relations, American and. European, of the United. 
States ; but it is presumed that it was not intended tohave .. - 
this extended scope. Under this impression, certain 
parts of the Correspondence between the Executive: Go-. 
vernment of the United States and the Governments of 
Russia, France, Colombia, and Mexico, of whici a de- ~~" 
seriptive list accompanies this report, arid which are sup~ 
posed to have such 2 connexion with theresolution of the 
Senate, as to render theif communication acceptable, are 
now respectfully iaid before the President. The negotia- 
tions to which a portion of this correspondence relates, 
being yet in progress, the propriety of the confidential re. . 
striction which the Senate itself has suggested, must be 
quite evident. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
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| DEPARTXENT oF STATE, 
Wushington, 9th Junuary, 1826. 
ENCLOSURES. 
Translations. 


Mr. Clay to Mr. Middleton, 10th May, 1825. Copy. 
Mr. Middleton to Mr. Clay, 15th (27th) j i 
July, 0. do. >: 
Same to same, 27th August, (8th Sep- 
tember, ~ do do. 
Count Nesselrode to Mr. Middleton, Bilge 
20th August, do, Translation. | 
Mr. Clay to Mr. Middleton, 26th Dec. do, Copy, 
Same to Mr, Salazar, 20th December, do: do. 
Mr. Poinsett to Mr. Clay, 13th Sept. do. Extract. 
Same to same, 28th September, do do. 
Mr. Clay to Mr. Poinsctt, 9ti Nov. do Copy. 
Same to Mr. Brown, 25th October, do do. 
Same to Mr. Obregon,* 20th Dec. do do. 
Mr. Salazar to Mr. Clay. 30th Dec. do. Translation, 
Mr. Obregon to the same, 4th Jan. 1826. do. 


COLOMBIA AND CHILE. 
[PRANSLATION.} 
Francisco de Paula Santander, of the Liberators. of Venes 
guela and Cundinamarca, décorated with the cross of 
Boyaca, General of Division of the Armies of Colombia, 
Vice President of the Republic, charged with the Exe- 
cutive power, &e. -&e. ke gas 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting: ` 
Whereas, there has been concluded and signed, in the 
City of Santiago de Chile, on the twenty-first day of Octoa os: 
ber, in the year of Grace one thousand eight hundredand, 
twenty-two, between the Republic of Colombia and the... 
State of Chile, by means of Plenipotcntiaries sufficiently: 
authorized by both parties, a treaty of. perpetual union; 
league, and confederation; the tenor whereof is, word for 
word, as follows : / sete 
~ Jn the name of God, the Author and, Legislator of 
Universe: Che Government of the Republic of Co: 
on the one part; and on the other that ofthe Stat of 


fy ols 


ce the same ag that to Mri 
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“Ast: Sessions. 


animated. with the most sincere desire of putting a speedy 


‘termination to the calamities of the present war, to which ' 


! they have been incited by the Government of His Catho- 
~: Jie Majesty, the King of Spain, by effectually co-opetat- 
ang, for soumpottant.an object, with all their influence, 
resourcés, and: forces, by sea and land, to secure forever 
to their respective-people, subjects, and citizens, the pre- 
cious enjoyments of their internal tranquillity, of their li- 
berty, and national independence: and’ his. Excellency 
i the Liberator, President of Colombia, having, for that 
purpose, conferred full powers upon the honorable Joa- 
quin Mosquera and Arbolida, member of the Senate of the 
Republic. ofthe same name; and his Excellency the Su- 
preme Director of the State of Chile, upon his. Ministers 
. of Staté in the Departments of Government and Foreign 
Relations, .D. Joaquin de Echeverria, and in those of Fi- 
“nance and. War, D. Jose Antonio Rodriguez ; they, after 
having exchanged, in good and due form, the said pow- 
crs, have agreed on the following articles : 
-Artrein 1. The Republic of Colombia and the State of 
Chile are united, bound, and confederated, in peace and 
war, to maintain with their influences and forces, by sea 
and*landy asfar as circumstances permit, their indepen- 
dence of the Spanish nation, and of any other foreign do- 
mination whatsoever, and to secure, after that is recogniz- 
cd; their mutual prosperity, the greatest harmony and 
good understanding, as well between their people, sub- 
‘jects, and citizens, as with other Powers with which they 
“may enter into relations. 

Arrreiz,2.. The Republic of Colombia and the State 
of Chile, therefore, voluntarily promise and contract a 
league of close alliance and firm and constant friendship, 

for the common defence, for the security of their inde- 
pendence and liberty, for their reciprocal and general 
-good, and for their internal tranquillity, obliging them- 
selves to succor each ‘other, and to repel, in common, 
every attack or invasion which may, in any manner, 
threaten their political existence- 

` Anricxe 3. In order to contribute to the objects point- 
ed out in the foregoing articles, the Republic of Colombia 
-binds itself to assist, with the disposable sea and land 
forces, of which the number, or its equivalent, shall be 
fixed at a mecting of Plenipotentiarics. 

Anricis 4. The State of Chile shall also contribute, 
with the disposable sea and land forces, of which the 
number, or its equivalent, shall be Likewise fixed at the 
said meeting. 

‘Anricie 3. In cases of sudden invasion, both parties 
shall be empowered to act in a hostile manner in. the ter- 
titories of the dependence of either, whenever circum- 
stances of moment prevent their acting in concert with the 
Government to which the sovereignty of the invaded ter- 
ritory belongs. But the party so acting shall fulfil, and 
‘cause to be fulfilled, the statutes, ordinances, and laws, of 
tie respective States, so far as circumstances permit, and 
cause its Government to be respected and obeyed. The 
expenses which shall be incurred in these operations, and 
others which may be incurred in consequence of the third 
and fourth articles, shall be liquidated by separate Conven- 
tions, and shall be made good one year after the conclu- 
sion of the present war. 

“Anticre 6. To secure and perpetuate, in the best mode 
possible, the good friendship and correspondence between 
both States, their subjects and citizens, they shall have 
free entrance and departure in their ports and territories, 
and. shall: enjoy there all the civil rights and privileges of 

tinde and commerce, being subjected only to the duties, 
imposts, and restrictions, to. which the subjects and citi- 
‘zens ofeach of the contracting parties shall be subject. 
ARTICLE 7. In virtue hereof, the vessels and territorial 
productions of each of the contracting parties shall pay no 
higher duties of importation, exportation, anchorage, and 
tonnage, than those established, or to tbe established, for 
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those of: the nation in the ports of each State, according 
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to the existing laws: that is to say, that the vessels and.” 
productions of Colombia shall pay the duties of entering 
and departure in the ports of the State of Chile as Chi- 
leans, and those of the State of Chile as Colombians in 

those of Colombia: fe 
Arrictz 8. Both contracting parties oblige themselves 
to furnish what assistance may be in their power to the 
ships of war.and merchant vessels that may come to the 
ports belonging to them on account of damage or for any 
other cause, and as such they shall be empowered to ca- | 
i 


reen, repair, provision, arm, augment their armament and: 
their crews, so as to enable them to continue their voyages 
or. cruises at the Sexpense of the state or individuals to 
whom they belong. ; ; 

Anrrezz 9. In order to avoid the scandalous abuses 
which may be caused by privateers armed on account of : 
individuals to the injury of the national commerce, and 
neutrals, both parties agree in extending the jurisdiction 
of their maritime courts to the privateers which sail under 
the flag of cither, and their prizes indiscriminately, when- 
ever they are unable to sail easily to the ports of their de- ; 
stination, or when there are appearances of their having s 
committed excesses against the commerce of neutral na- 
tions, with whom both States are desirous of cultivating 
the greatest harmony and good understanding. 

Anticuz 10. If by misfortune the internal tranquillity 
be disturbed in any part of the States mentioned, by men 
turbulent,. seditious, and enemies of the Governments | 

| 
; 


lawfully constituted by the voice of the People, freely, : 
quietly, and peaceably expressed in virtue of their laws, 
both. parties solemnly and formally bind themselyes to 
make common cause against them, assisting each other, | 
with whatever means are in their power, till they obtain 
the re-establishment of order and the empire of their laws. 

Antice 11. If any person guilty, or accused of treason, 
sedition, or other grievous crime, flee from justice, and 
he found in the territory of any of the States mentioned, 
he shall be delivered up and sent back at the disposal of 
the Government which has cognizance of the crime, and - 
in whose jurisdiction he ought to be tried, as soon as the , 
offended party has made his claim in form. Deserters . 
from the national armics and marine of either party are 
also comprehended in this article. 

ARTICLE 12. To draw more closely the bonds which. 
ought in future to unite both States, and to remove any’ 
difficulty which may present itself, or interrupt in any 
manner their good correspondence and harmony, an as- 
sembly shall be formed, composed of two Plenipotentia- 
ries for cach party, in the same terms, and with the same 
formalities, which, in conformity to established usages, 
ought to be observed for the appointment of the Ministers 
of equal class near the Governments of foreign nations. 

Antrer 13. Both parties oblige themselves to inter- 
pose their good oifices with the Governments of the other 
States of America, formerly Spanish, to enter’ into this 
compact of union, league, and confederation. 

‘Aurictr 14. As soon as this great and important object 
has been attained, a General Assembly of the American 
States shall be convened, composed of their Plenipoten- 
tiaries, with the charge of cementing, in the most solid and 
stable manner, the intimate relations which ought to exist 
between all and every one of them, and who may serve 
asa council in the great conflicts, as a rallying point in the 
common dangers, as a faithful interpreter of their public 
treaties when difficulties occur, and as an umpire and con- 
ciliator in their disputes and differences. i 

Anticts 15. The Republic of Colombia and the State 
of Chile bind themselves cheerfully to afford to the Pleni- 
potentiaries who may compose the Assembly of the Ame- 
rican States, all the aids which hospitality among brother- : 
ly People, and the sacred and inviolable character of their 
persons demand, whenever the Plenipotentiaries shalt 
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< hooge ‘their place of meeting in‘any part of the territory 
{ Colombia or that of Chile. > pets 2s 
 Awptcty 16. This compact of union, league, and confe- 
“deration, ‘shall inno wise interrupt the exercise of the na- 
"tional sovereignty of cach of ‘the contracting parties, as 
yelas to what regards their laws, and the establishment 
abd form of their respective Governments, as to what re- 
gards their relations: with other foreign nations. | But 
they expressly. and irrevocably. bind. themsclves not to 
yield to the demands of indemnifications, tributes, or ex- 
actions, which the Spanish Government may bring forthe 
Joss of her ancient supremacy. over these countries, or any 
other nation whatever in her name and stead, nor- enter 
. into'aniy: treaty with “Spain, or any other nation, to the 
» prejudice and diminution of this independence, maintain- 
‘ing onall occasions and in all places their reciprocal inte- 
“gests, with the dignity and ‘energy of nations free, indè- 
` pendent, friendly, brotherly, and confederated. 
> Antrou 17. This treaty, or convention of amity, league, 
and confederation, shall’ be ratified within the third day 
.. by the: Government of the State of Chile, with the advice 
: cof the, honorable’ National Convention, in conformity to 
vanticle 4th, chapter.3d, title 3d, of the provisional Consti- 
tution, and-by.that ofthe Republic of Colombia as soon as 
. j¢ can obtain the approbation of the Senate, in virtue of 
the resolution by the Jaw of ‘Congress of 13th October, 
1821: andin case, by any-accident, it cannot assemble, it 
. shall be‘ ratified in the next. Congress, agreeably to the 
provision of the Constitution of the Republic, in article 
55, section 18... Fhe ratifications shall be exchanged 
without delay;-and in the period which the distance that 
separates both. Governments permits. 
in faith whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
| > signed these presents, and sealed them with the seals 
of the States which they represent. ae 
Donen the City of Santiago de Chile, on the twenty- 
. first day of the month of October, in the year of Grace 
=o one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, twelfth 
=- of the Independence of Colombia, thirteenth of the 
: Liberty of Chile, afd ‘fifth of its Independence. 
fe so “JOAQUIN: MOSQUERA. 
“JOAQUIN DE ECHEVERRIA. 
“JOSE ANTONIO RODRIGUEZ. 


- Therefore; having seen and examined the said: treaty 
of union, league, and confederation, the consent and ap- 
probation of the Congress of the Republie being first 
had, agreeably. to article 55, section 18, of. thé ‘Constita: 
tion—i make use of the power conferred upon mé yt 
120th. article of the same Constitution in ratifying it, and 
by these presents I ratify it and hold it as valid, grateful, 
and firm, in allits articles and‘elauses, with the exception 
ofthe words: and for their internal tranquillity, of article 
2d; all those which the 10th article expresses, and those 
which follow of the 1th article, to wit: Af any person 
guiliy, or accused of treason, sedition, or other grievous 
crime, flee from justice, and be found in. the territory. of 
any of the States mentioned, he shall be delivered wp" anid 
sent back to the'disposal of the Government which lias g- = 
nizance of the crime, and in whose Jurisdiction he ought -to 
be tried, as soon as the offended party has made his clim in 
Jorm: And for its fulfilment and exact observancé on our 
part, I solemnly engage and compromit the national ho. < 
nor. In-faith whereof, I have caused issue these” pre- 
sents, signed with my hand, sealed with'the great seal of 
the Republic, and countersigned by the Secretary: of State 
and of the Despatch of Foreign Relations, in the Capital 
of Bogota, the twelfth of July, of the year of “Grace'one.-: |) 
thousand eight hundred and“ twenty-three, thirteenth of: ~~" 
our Independence. . r Pe ESAT 
: FRANCISCO DE P. SANTANDER. | 

By his Excellency the Vice President of the Republic, - 

charged with the Executive power: °°) 0 

The Secretary of State for Forcign Relations,’ ` 

PEDRO GUAL . 


COLOMBIA AND PERU. 
(TRANSLATION. | ee 


Francisco de Paula Santander, of the Liberators:of: Véne- 
zuela ‘and Cundinamarca, decorated with the.Cross of 
Boyaca, General of Division of the Armies of Colombia, 
Vice President of the Republic, charged with the Eze- 
cutive power, &e. &e. Re. o o S ve BE 

To all who: shall see these presents, greetings: o o ca L 
Whereas there has been concluded and signed, between 

the Republic of Colombia and the State of Peru, a treaty ` 

additional.to that of perpetual union, league, and confede- 
ration, on the sixth day of July, of the year of Grace one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, by means of Ple- 
nipotentiaries sufficiently authorized by both parties, the 
tenor. whereof, word for word, is as follows: ; 

In the name of God, the Sovereign Ruler of the Um- 
verse: zi - ri $ # 

The Government of the Republic of Colombia ‘on 
one part, and on the other that of the Staté of Peri, ani 
mated with the most sincere desires of terminating the ca- 
lamities of the present war, to: which they have been pro- 

voked- by the Government ‘of :his*Catholic’ Majesty, the. x- 

King of Spain, determined, with ‘all ‘the eSources: and. 

forces, by sea and land, to maintain effectually their libe: 

and independence, and desirous that this league be gent 
ral between all the States'of the America, formerly Sp: 

‘nish, that: united, ‘strong, and- powerful, thev may mai 

tain in common the cause of their indépendence; which is- 

the primary object-of thé present contest, have‘appointed p 

Plenipotentiaries® to discuss, arrange, sand conclude, Bos 

treaty of union, Teague, and ‘confederation, to wit: ieee 

“His Excellency: the: Liberator; President of Colombia 

the Honorable Joaquin Mosquera, member of the Senate 

‘of the Republic of the same name, and his Excellency thé: 

Supreme Delegate of the State‘of Peru, the most ill 

trious and honorable Colonel ‘Dn. Bernardo Montéag 

Counséllor and Minister of State and ForeignRelations# 

der and Member of the great Cotincil of the Ordel 

Sun, and Secretary thereof, decorated withthe nied ; 

Liberator Army, Superintendent of the Pianéts ofthe Ge >. 


> 


ad 


fae gy 
oo OO ADDITONAL ARTICLE. 

‘The honorable National Convention. of Chile having 
terminated: its sessions on the 23d day of October last, 
ahd not. having, on that account, had time: sufficient: for 
the discussions by which the. present treaty ought. to be 
nfed inthe time which was agreed upon. by the 17th 
article, and the honorable Minister Plenipotentiary of Co- 
lombia having proposed to their Excellencies the Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary of Chile, that a new.period for thera- 
tifcations should be appointed, they consulted the most 
excellent Supreme: Court of Representatives, with whose 
Consent they ‘have agreed with the- honorable: Minister: 
Plenipotentiary of Colombia on the following article: 
"The present treaty, concluded in Santiago dé Chile; on 
the 21st of October, 1822, shall be ratified inthe space of 
our months, which shall be counted: from this day, or 
Sooner. if possible, and the ratifications shali be exchanged 
_ Without delay in the time which the distance that separates 
both Governments pemmits.. < Sg eB 
An faith whereof, the respective Plenipotentiarics sign: 
poo this, and seal it with the seals of the ‘Governments 
To Which they represente. 00 0 vrs a ag 
_ Done at Santiago de Chile, the twentieth of November; | 
» (of the year of Grace one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two, twelfth of: the Independence of Colora 


k 


bia, atid fifth of that of Chile. = = 
bs}. JOAQUIN-MOSQUERA. 
Siwa] SOAQUIN DE ECHEVERRIA, 
SRS © JOSE ANTONIO RODRIGUEZ. = 
Yorn H—G : i 


` merly Spanish... 


approba 
the provision of | 


they represent. 
Done in thec 


perpetual-union, league, and confederation. >. and third of that of.Peru. > ne ee 
‘$d.:As soon-as this great and-important object has been [r s} BERNARDO MONTEAGUDO. 
ined, a General Assembly of the American States shall fu. Se} JOAQUIN MOSQUERA. 


` ~be convened, composed of ‘their Plenipotentiaries, with | Therefore, having seen and examined the said addi- 
. the charge of cementing, in a manner the most solid, and | tional treaty of perpetual union, league, and confederation, | ; 
_-of establishing the intimate relations which ought to exist | the consent and approbation of the Congress of the Re- 


shetween:all; and évery one-of them, and who may serve | public being previously had, agreeably to sect. 18, of the 
‘as & council in the great conflicts, as a'rallying pointin the | 55th art. of the Constitution, 1 make use of the power 


common dangers, as a faithful interpreter of their public | which the 120th article of the same Constitution grants ` 


_ treaties when difficulties occur,-and as an umpire and con- ! me in ratifying it, as by these presents I ratify it, and hold 


ciliator'in their disputes and differences. = | it as valid, grateful, and firm, and for its fulfilment and 
~, Ath. ‘The Isthmus of: Panama being an integral part of | exact observance, I solemnly engage and compromit the 


.. Colombia; andthe most adequate for that august Assem- Í honor of the Republic. In faith whercof, I have caused 


bly; this Republic cheerfully obliges itself to afford to the | issue these presents, si gned with my hand, sealed with 
Plenipotentiaries who-may compose the Assembly of the | 
American . States,. all the aids which hospitality among 
“brotherly people, and the sacred and inviolable character 
of their persons demand. 

. Sth: .The State. of Peru, from this time, contracts the ! thirteenth of independence. 

same obligation, whenever, by the casualties of the war, | {u. s.] FRANCISCO DE P. SANTANDER. 
or by the consent of the majority of American States, the | By His Excellency the Vice President of the Republic, 


said Assembly may meet in the territory of its depen- į x 7 ae è . 
dence; in the same termsas the Republic of Colombia has barged sithi the Mae Ne power, PEDRO: GUAR, 


‘obliged itself in the former article ; as well with respect 
“to the Isthmus of Panama, as any other point of its juris- j COLOMBIA AND GUATEMALA. 
diction, which may be believed for the purpose to this [rRaxsraTion.] 


most-interesting end, by its central position between the ; P 
: an tele ; | Treaty of perpetual union, league, and confederation, be- 
States of the North and of the South of this America, for: | pee ‘the Republic of Colombia and the United Provinces 


Gti. This compact of perpetual union, league, and} of Central America. 
confederation, shall. in. no wise interrupt the exercise of | The Republic of Colombia, and the. United Provinces 
the national sovereignty of each of the contracting parties, | of Central America, desirous of putting a speedy termina- 
as well as to what regards their laws, and the establish- | tion to the calamitous war in which they are engaged with 
ment and form of their respective Governments, as with j the King of Spain ; and both contracting Powers being dis- 


' respect to their relations with other foreign nations. But | posed to unite ali their resources, with their naval and 


"ever, in hermame and stead, nor enter into any treaty with 
’ Spain,. or any other nation, to the prejudice and diminu- 


they: expressly and irrevocably bind themselves not to ac- | land forces, and to identify their principles and interests 


cede-to the demands of tributes or exactions which the jin peace and war, have resolved to form a treaty of per- 
j 


Spanish Government may bring for the loss of her ancient | petual union, league, and confederation, which shall for- . 


supremacy over these countries, nor any othernation what- ‘ever secure to them the advantages of liberty and inde- 
pendence. i > 
For this desirable object, Prnro Guat, Minister of Fo- 


and in all places, their reciprocal interests, with the digni- | Meza, Plenipotentiary of the United Provinces of Cen- 


. tion of this mdependence, maintaining, on all occasions, jreisn Relations of the Republic of Colombia, and Penre 
| 


ty.and energy of nations free, independent, friendly, bro- ! tral America, being respectively furnished with fall pow- 
therly, and confederated. i ' ers, and in due form, have agreed to the following articles : 
`= th, The Republic. of Colombia specially obliges itself | 1. The Republic of Colombia, and the United Provinces 
to raise and maintain-on foot, a force of four thousand | of Central America, bind themselves to a perpetual union, 


men, armed and equipped, in order to concur in the ob- | league, and confederation, in peace and: war, to defend 


jects pointed out in the preceding articles. Her national | their independence of the Spanish nation, and every other, 


~> marine, whatever it may be, shall be also directed to the | by naval and land forces, and thus to secure their mutual 


fulfilment of: those stipulations. | prosperity, to promote harmony and. good intelligence 


aes 8th. The State of Peru shall contribute, on its part, | with each other, and with other nations. 


a 


- -ywith its:maritime forces, whatever they may be, and with} 2. The Republic of Colombia, and the Provinces of 


an-équal number of trodps as the Republic of Colombia. Central America, therefore, promise, and freely contract, . 
_. 9th, This treaty shall be ratified by the Government of | a firm and constant friendship, and a permanent alliance, 
the state of Peru in the space.of ten days, and approved | which shall be intimate and binding for their common de- 
by the. next constituent. Congress, if in. the time of their | fence, the security of their independence and liberty, and 
sessions they-should think good te publish it; and by that! for their reciprocal and general good, they oblige them- 


the great seal of the Republic, and countersigned by the - 
Secretary of State, and the Despatch of Foreign Relations, . 
in the City of Bogota, the twelfth of July, in the year of 
Grace one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, - 
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“gdves mautially to aid'in repelling every attack or invasion 
“fom te’ eneinies-of either, that may in anywise affect 
er political existence. 
3; That the objects contemplated by the preceding ar- 
files may be*carried: into cffect, the Republic of Colom- 


hia engages to aid the United Provinces of Central Ame- 
‘gea with “that amount -of its disposable naval and land 


pices which shall be determined by the Congress of Ple- 
nipotentidvies, to. be mentioned hereafter. 
4.The United Provinces of Central America shall, in 
‘ike manner, aid the Republic. of Colombia with their dis- 
“gosable naval and land forces, or its equivalent, which 
hall bé fixed: by the aforesaid Congress. 
"ois: The contracting parties guaranty, mutually, the in- 
* egri of their respective territories, as they existed prior 
Withe present war of independence, against the designs 
‘and iuvasions of the subjects of the King of Spain and his 
adherents. 
“G: In dase, therefore, of sudden invasion, each party 
dail beat liberty to act against the enemy, within the ter- 
tory of the other, whenever circumstances will not allow 
da commiinication with the Government to which the 
sovertignty ‘of the country invaded belongs. But the 
» party 60 acting’ shall.observe, and cause to be observed, 
the stabités, ordinances, and laws, of the State, as far as 
eneumstances may permif; and cause its Government to 
he respected and obeyed. ‘The expenses of these opera- 
‘tons, and whatever may be incurred in consequence of 
aticles third and fourth, shall be settled by separate con- 
yentions, and paid ona year after the conclusion of the 
present war.” 
7. The Republic of Colombia, and the United Provinces 
of Central’ America, promise, and oblige themselves, 
. formally, to respect the limits of each other as they now 
exist; and agree, as soon as circumstances will permit, to 
settle, in a friendly. manner, by a special convention, the 
line of demarcation between the two States, or whenever 
one of the parties shall be disposed to enter on this nego- 
tiation, © SEES f 
8. To facilitate the progress and happy termination of 
the negotiation about limits, as in the preceding article, 
. hoth parties’ shall be at liberty to appoint Commissioners, 
who shall survey the whole frontier, for the purpose of 
fixing the boundary Hine. The local authorities shall not 
offer them the least obstruction, but shall, on the contrary, 
fumish every protection and aid for the proper execution 


oftheir object, provided they exhibit the passport of their | 


Governments, authorizing their opcrations. 
“3. The contracting parties, desirous, in the mean time, 
of providing: against the evils that might arise to both, 
from unauthorized colonies of adventurers, on that part of 
ihe Mosquite shore, between Cape Gracias a Dios and the 
River Chagres, promise, and oblige themselves to employ 
> their naval aid land forces against any individual or Indi- 
viduals, who shall attempt to form establishments on the 
above coast, without having previously obtained permis- 
son from the Government to which it may belong. 
10. To make the union and alliance contracted by the 
_ Present Convention more intimate and close, it is more- 
.. oer stipulated. and agreed, that the citizens and inke- 
_ intents of each State shall have free entrancé to, and de- 
| pature' from, the ports and territories of the other, and 
shall enjov therein all the civil rights and privileges of 
trafic and commerce; but they shall be subject to the 
fame duties, imposts; and restrictions, 2s the citizens and 
- habitants of the State themselves: ‘ 
. AL In consequence of this, their vessels and cargoes, 
composed of productions or merchandise, domestic or 
foreign, and registered at the Custom-houses of cither.ot 
the contracting parties, shall not pay, in the ports of the 
. her, greater duties of importation, exportation, anchor- 
ge, or tonnage, than those already established, or which 
$ May be established for its own vessels and cargoes; that 


is and carzogs from Colombia shud! pay the 


Stoy, vene 


same duties of importation, exportation, anchorage, and 
tonnage, in the ports of the United Provinces of Central 
America, as if they belonged to these United Provinces ; 
and those from the United Provinces of Central America 
shall pay, in the ports of Colombia, the same duty as Co- 
Jombians. ; . Kor 

12. The contracting parties oblige themselves to afford 
every aid in their power to the merchant and national 
vessels of each other that may go into port to repair any 
damages they may have received. ‘They shall there be at 
liberty to refit, increase their armaments and crews, so as 
tobe able to continue their voyage or cruise. The ‘ex- 
pense of these repairs shall be sustained by the State or 
individuals to whom they may belong. ` 

13. ‘To suppress the shameful abuses that may be com- 
mitted on the high seas, by armed privateers, upon neu- 
trals and the national commerce, the contracting’ parties 
agree to extend the jurisdiction of their maritime courts 
to the privateers, and their prizes, of each other indis- 
criminately, whenever they shail not be able to reach the 
port of their departure, or suspicions may be excited of 
their having committed abuses against the commerce of 
neutral nations, with whom both Statcs desire to cultivate 
lasting harmony and good intelligence. 

14. To prevent all disorder.in the army and navy of 
each other, the contracting parties moreover agree, that, 
if any soldiers or sailors shail desert from the service of, 
one to the territory of the otlier, even if the latter belong 
to merchant vessels, they shall be immediately restored bv 
the tribunal or authority within whose jurisdiction they 
may be found: provided, the reclamation of the comman- 
der, or of the Captain of the vessel, as the case may be, 
shall previously be made, giving a description of the in- 
dividual or individuals, with their names, and that of the 
corps or vessel from which they may have deserted. Until 
the demand be made, in form, they shall be confined in 
the public prisons. i 

15. To cement the bonds of future union between the 
two States, and remove every difficulty that may occur to 
interrupt their good correspondence and. harmony, there 
shall be formed a Congress, composed of two Plenipoten- 
tiaries from each contracting party, who shall be appoint- 
ed with the same formalities as are required by established 
usages in the commission of Ministers of equal character 
among other nations. : fee 

16. The contracting parties oblige themselves to inter- 
pose their good offices with the other ci-devant Spanish 
States of America, to induce them to unite in this compact 
of perpetual union, league, and confederation. 

17. As soon as this great and important object shall be 
accomplished, a general Congress shall be assembled, 
| composed of Plenipotentiaries from the American, States, 
| for the purpose of establishing, on a more solid basis, ‘the 

intimate relations which should exist between them: all, in- 
dividually and. collectively, and that it may-serve as.a° 
council in great events, as- a point of union in common ` 
danger, as a faithful interpreter of public ‘treaties when 
difficulties may arise, and as an arbitrator and conciliator 
in their disputes and differences. ne 
18. ‘This compact of union, league, and confederation, 
shall not affect, in any manner, the exercise -of theta- 
tional sovereignty of the contracting parties, in regard to 
their laws and the establishment and form of their respec- 
tive Governments, nor in regard to their relations with 
other nations; but they bind. themselves, irrevocably, not 
to accede to any demands of indemnity or tribute from the 
Spanish Government, or any other in its name, for thé 
loss of its supremacy over these countries. They also 
bind themselves not to enter into any treaty with Spain, 
or any other nation, that shail in the least prejudice their 
independence, but to maintain their mutual interests on 
all occasions, with the dignity and energy of free, inde- 
ri -, and confederate nations.: E 
era T a ute i { part of Co- 


the Isthmus of Panama is an integra 


` lotibias-and the point best suited for this august assembly, 
this: Republic freely -engages to afford to the Plenipoten- 
‘diaries of the.American. States. composing it all the atten- 
"tions, which. are, required:by -hospitality among- sister 
States, and. by-the-sacred and inviolable-character of their 
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» 200.The United Provinces of Central. America oblige 
themsely ke manner, whenever the events of war, 


or by the-voice of.a majority of the American States, the 


pretation contrary to their intentions, declare, that any] 


approbation of the Congress: 


A COLOMBIA AND MEXICO. 

Treaty of perpetual union, league, and confederation, be- 
tween Colombia and Mexico, published at the City of 
“Mexico, on the 20th of Sentember, 1825. 


The Government of the Republic of Colombia, on the 
one part, and that of Mexico, on the other, sincerely de- 
sirous of terminating the evils of the present war, into 
which they have been forced by the King of Spain, and 
having determined to employ their whole naval and land 
forces in defence of their liberty’; and anxious, alse, that 
this league.should be general among all the States of Spa- 
nish. America, that they -may contribute their united 
strength and resources. to maintain the common cause of 
their independence,. haye appointed Plenipotentiaries, 
who have concluded the following treaty of union, league, 
and confederation : iso : 

* ArticrE 1. The Republics of Colombia and Mexico 
uhite, league, and confederate, forever, in peace and war, 
to.maintain, with their naval.and land forces, as far as cir- 
cumstances may permit, their independence of Spain and 
all other foreign dominion; and, atter the. recognition of 
their. independence, ‘to assure their mutual prosperity, 
harmony, arid. good intelligence, both among their people 
and. citizens, and the States with which they may institute 

relations. wt ~ ; 
_ _ ARTICLE 2. The Republics af Colombia and Mexico, 
therefore, enter into, and mutually form, a perpetual com- 
pact of alliance, and firmand constant friendship, for their 
comunon defence, obliging themselves te aid each other, 


On-the Mission to Panama. 


‘and mutually repel-any attack or invasion that may, in any 


manner, menace the security of their-independence and 
liberty, affect their interests, or disturb their peace: Pro- 
vided, that, in the last case, requisition be made. by one 
or other of two Governments legally established... 

-ARTICLE 3. To effect the objects of the preceding ar- 
ticle, the contracting parties promise to aid each other 
with the amount of land forces that may be fixed upon by 
special. conventions, as the circumstances may.demand, 
and during:the continuance of the occasion. ge eS 

Antietz 4. The military navy. of both contracting-par- 


tics shall. also be in fulfilment of the preceding conven-. `; 


tion. . Be ‘ ; 
ARTICLE 5. In cases where aid is: suddenly required, 
each party shall operate against the enemy with ‘all-tlre- 
disposable forces within the territories of the other, if time 
be not allowed for concert between both Governments. 


Anticrs 6.. The contracting parties oblige themselves 
to furnish whatever assistance they may be able, to the 
military and mercantile vesséls arriving at the ports of 
each other, from distress or other cause ; and they shall 


Arriezs 8. The contracting parties mutually guaranty 
to each other the integrity of their respective territories, 
as they existed before the present war, recognizing, also, 
as part of this territory, what was not included in the 
Viceroyalties of Mexico and New Grenada, but is now a 
component part of it. ; 

Axricer 9. The component parts of the. territory of 
both parties shall be defined and recognized. 

Antiete 10. If internal quiet should unfortunately be 
disturbed, in the territory .of either party, by disorderly 
men and enemies of legal government; the contracting 
parties engage to make common cause against them, until 
order and the empire of law be re-established.—Their 
forces shall be furnished as provided by Articles 2 and 3. 

Arrieres 11. All persons taking arms against either 
Government, legally established, and fleeing trom justice; 
if found within the territory of either contracting party, 
shall be delivered up, to be tried by the Government 
against which the offence has been committed. Deser- 
ters from the army and navy are included in this article. > 

Axricts 12. Te strengthen the bonds of futureunion 
between the two States, and to prevent every interrup- 
tion of their friendship and good intelligence, a Congress 
shall be formed, to which each party shall send two Pleni- 
potentiarics, commissioned in the same form and manner 
as are observed towards Ministers of equal grade to for- 
eign nations. oa 

ARTICLE 13. Both parties oblige themselves te solicit 
the other ci-devant Spanish States of America, to enter- 
into this compact of perpetual union, league, and confede- — 
ration. f ; x 

Artic j4. As soon as this important purpose shall 
have been attained, a general Congress of the American 
States shall assemble, composed of their Plenipotentiaries.. 
Its object will be to confirm and establish intimate rela- 
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tions: between the whole and. each one of the States: it 
- will servéas.a council on great occasions ; a point of union 
: meommon danger; a faithful interpreter of public trea- 
#tiesiincases Of misunderstanding ; and as an arbitrator and 
conciliator of disputes and ‘differences. 
‘oykwarete 15: The Isthmus of Panama being an integral 
-Spart-of Colombia, and the most suitable point for the 
meeting. of the Congress, this Republic. promises to fur- 
nist to: Plenipotentiarics of the Congress all the facilities 
demanded by hospitality among a kindred people, and by 
the sacred. character. of ambassadors. 
osAnticus 16.. Mexico agrees to the same obligation, if 
-every by the accidents of war, or the consent of a majori- 
- tyof the States, the Congress should meet within her jue 
tisdiction eo o o 
<Anricte 17. This compact of perpetual union, league, 
and confederation, shall not, in anywise, affect the exer- 
cise-of the national sovereignty of either contracting par- 
tyginvegerd to its.laws and form of. government, or its 
foreign relations. . But the parties bind themselves, posi- 
tively, not to.accede to any demand of indemnity, tribute, 
= orimpost: from Spain, for the Joss of her former suprema- 
-cy over these countries, or from any other nation in her 
“name. They also agree not to enter into any treaty with 
Spain, or any other nation, to the prejudice of their in- 
‘dependence; but to maintain, at all times, their mutual 
“interests, With the dignity and energy proper to free, in- 
|. dependent, friendly, and confederate States. 
Fo Antere 18. Provides for the time of ratification of this 
¿The foregoing treaty has been daly ratified, 
DBR GAUDALUPE VICTORIA. 


the President : 
; LECAS ALAMAN, 
Lo Nove, The-foregoing is the copy of the only transla- 
| tión, as far as it goes, in possession of the Department of 
| State, of the treaty between Colombia and Mexico. 


ee Mr. Clay to Mr. Middleton, dated 

ae os, Deparruznr or Srace, May 10th, 1825. 
}.. Stat Tam directed by the President to instruct you to 
f endeaverto engage the Russian Government to contri- 
| bute its best: exertions, towards terminating the existing 
contest between Spain and her Colonies. 

| Among‘the interests which, at this period, should most 
; -cousmand:the serious. attention of the nations of the old 
Fan new world, no-one is believed to have a claim so pa- 
ranount.as that of the present war. {t has existed, in 
greater or less‘extent, seventeen years. Its earlier stages 
were marked bythe most shocking excesses, and, through- 
out, it has been attended by an aimost incalculable waste 
of blood and treasure. . During its continuance, whole gc- 
nerations have passed. away, without hving to sce its close, 
| whilst others have succeeded them, growing up from in- 
fincy to majority, without ever tasting the blessings of 
peace.. The conclusion of that war, whatever and when- 
ever it may be, must have a great effect upon Europe and 
America: Russia ig-so-situated, as that, whilst she will be 
Jess directly. affected than other parts of Christendom, her 
“weight and her counsels must have a controlling influence 
omits useless ‘protraction-or its happy termination. If this 
peculiar attitude. secures her -impartiakty, it draws to it 
great respohsibility-in-the decision which she may feel it 
Proper to make. “The predominance of the. power of the 
Emperor is every where fek. Europe, America, and Asia, 
allown it. Teis with-a perfect- knowledge of its vast ex- 
tent, and the profoundest 
Justice of the august personage who wields it, that his en- 
lightened and humane counsels are now invoked. 

_-hi considering that war, as in considering all others, we 
Should look back upon the ‘past, deliberately survey its 
Present conditien, and endeavor, if possible, to catch a 


‘a 


By 


yes 


respect for the wisdom and the 


view of what is to come. With respect to the first branch 
of the subject, it is, perhaps, of the least practical im- 
portance. No statesman can have contemplated the'colo« 
nial relations of Europe and continental America; without 
foreseeing that the time must come when they would 
cease. That time might have been retarded or accelerat- 
ed, but come it must, in the great march of human events. 
An attempt of the British Parliament to tax, without their 
consent, the former British. colonies, now these United 
States, produced the war of our Revolution, and led tothe ` 
establishment of that independence and freedom which 
we now so justly prize. Moderation and forbearance, on 
the part of Great Britain, might have postponed, but could 
not have prevented, our ultimate separation. The attempt 
of Bonaparte to subvert the ancient dynasty of Spain, and 
to place on its throne a member of his own family, no 
doubt, hastened the independence of the Spanish cole- 
nies. If he had not been urged by his ambition to the 
conquest of the Peninsula, those colonies, for a long time 
to come, might have continued quietly to submit to the 
parental sway. But they must have inevitably thrown it 
‘off, sooner or later. We may imagine that a vast conti- 
nent, uninhabited, or. thinly peopled by a savage and un- 
tutored race, may be governed by a remote country, 
blessed with the lights and possessed of the power of ci- ’ 
vilization ; but it is absurd to suppose that this same con- 
tinent, in extent twenty times greater than that ofthe pa- 
rent country, and doubling it in a population equally ci- 
vilized, should not be able, when it chooses to make the 
effort, to cast off the distant authority. When the epoch 
of separation between a parent State and its colony, from 
whatever cause, arrives, the struggle for self-government, 
on the one hand, and for the preservation of power on the 


“| other, produces mutual exasperation, and leads to a most 


embittered and ferocious war, Tt is then that it becomes 
the duty of third Powers to interpose their humane of- 
fices, and calm the passions, and enlighten the councils, , 
of the parties. And the necessity ‘of their efforts is great- 
est with the parent country, whose pride, and whose 
wealth and power, swelled by the colonial contributions, 
create the most repugnance to an acquiescence in a sever- 
ance which has been ordained by Providence. j 
In the war which has so long been raging between 
Spain and her colonies, the United States have taken no 
part, either to produce or to sustain it. They have been 
inactive and neutral spectators of the passing scenes. 
Their frankness forbids, however, that they should say 
that they beheld those scenes with fe¢lings of indifterence. 
They have, on the contrary, anxiously desired that other 
parts of this continent should acquire and enjoy that in-- 
dependence, with which, by the valor and the patriotism 
of the founders of their liberty, they have been, under the 
| smijes of Heaven, so greatly blessed. . ; 
But, in the indulgence of this sympathetic feeling, they 
have not, for one moment, been unmindful of the duties 
of that neutrality which they had. deliberately announced. 
And the best proof of the fidelity with which they have 
strictly fulfilled its obligations, is furnished im the fact, that 
during the progress of the war, they have heen unjustly 
accused by boti parties, of violating their declared- neu- 
trality. But it is now of little consequence to retrace the 
causes, remote or proximate, of the revolt of the Spanish 
colonies: The great and much more important considera- 
tion which will no doubt attract the attention of his Impe- 
rial Majesty, is the present state of the contest. The prin- 
ciples which produced the war, and those which may be in- 
corporated in the institutions of the new States, may di- 
vide the opinions of men. Principles, unhappily, are too~ 
often the subject of controversy. But notorious facts are 
incontestible. They speak a Janguage which silences ali 
speculation, and should determine the judgment and the 
conduct of States, whatever may be the school in which 
their rulers are brought up or praetised, and whatever the 
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tocial forms which they would: desire to see established. 
And it-is to the- voice of such fatts:that Europe and Ame- 
zi¢a-are ‘now: called ‘upon, patiently-to listen. ~ Sat 
+ And in ‘contemplating the: present: state of the war, 
what are’ the: circumstances” which ‘must. forcibly strike 
every reflecting observer? Throughout both continents, 
from: the Wester limits-of the> United “States to: Cape 
Hotn;-the Spanish’ power is subdued.’ ° The’ recent deci- 
sive victory:of Ayachuco:has-annihilated the last remains 
’ of the Spanish force.’ -Nota foot-of territory, in all that 
| väst extent; owns the dominion, not bayonet sustains the 
causeof Spáin: The war; in trath, “has ended. -It has 
been a war between a contracted corner of Europe, and an 
entire:continent ; between ten millions of people, amidst 
their own extraordinary convulsions, fighting, ata distance, 
across'an ocean of three thousand miles in extent, against 
twenty millions contending, at home, for their lives, their 
liberty, and ‘their property: Henceforward, it will -pre= 
sent only the image of a war between an exhausted dwarf 
struggling for power and- empire, against a refreshed 
- giant, combating for freedom and existence. Too much 
- confidence is reposed in the enlightened judgment of his 
Imperial Majesty, to allow of the belief, that he will per- 
mit any abatement.of his desire to see such a war formally 
terminated, and the blessings:of peace restored, from sym- 
pathies-which he ‘may feel, however strong; for the un- 
happy. condition of Spain. These: very sympathies will 
naturally lead’his Imperial Majesty to-give her the’ best 
and most friendly-advice in her actual posture. And in 
what does that consist ? . His Imperial Majesty must be 
the exclusive, -as he is the most competent judge. “But 
it-will not be deemed inconsistent with respect to inquire, 
if it be possible to believe that Spain can bring the new 
States'again under her dominion? ‘Where does the re- 
motest prospect of her success break out? In Colombia, 
Mexico, or Peru? The re-conquest of the United States 
by Great Britain would not be a more mad. and hopeless 
enterprize than that of the restoration of the Spanish 
power on these continents. Some of the most consider- 
able of the new’ States have established governments, 
which. are in full and successful operation, regularly col- 
Tecting large revenues, levying and maintaining numerous 
and well appointed armies, and already laying the founda- 
tions of respectable marines. ` Whilst they are consoli- 
dating their institutions at home, they are strengthening 
themselves abroad by treaties of alliance among them- 
selves, and of amity and commerce with foreign States. 
Is the vain hope indulged that intestine divisions within 
the new States will arise, which may lead to the recall of 
the Spanish power, as the Stuarts were recalled in Eng- 
land, and the Bourbons in France, at the close of their 
respective revolutions ? 

We should not deceive ourselves. Amidst all the poli- 
tical changes of which the new States are destined to be 
the theatre, whatever party or power may be uppermost, 
one spirit will animate them all; and that is, an mvincible 
aversion from all political connexion with. Spain, and an 
unconquerable desire of independence. It could not be 
otherwise. They have already tasted the fruits of inde- 
pendence. And the contrast’ between what their condi- 
tion now is; in the possession of free commerce, liberal 
institutions, and all the faculties of their country, and its 
population allowed full physical and moral development, 
and what it was under Spain, cramped, debased, and de- 
graded, must be fatal to the chimerical hope of that mo- 
narchy, if it be cherished, by any means whatever to re- 
establish her power... ‘Lhe cord which binds a colony to 
its parent country, being once broken, is never repaired. 
A recolléction of what was inflicted and what was borne, 
during the existence ofthat relation, the pride of the 
former governing power, and the sacrifices of the interests 
of the colony to those of the parent, widen, and render 
the breach between them, whenever it occurs, perpetual. 


à 
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And if, aswe may justly suppose, the embittered feeli 
excited by:an experience of that unequal coniexion, 
in proportion to the severity of the parental ‘rule, they 
must“operate with irresistible force on the: rupture which 
has taken place between Spain and her Colonies, sh A 
no other instance has it been exerted with such 
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gated tigor. ; ; ; 
Viewing. the war as practically terminated, ‘so ‘far 
least as relates to` Spanish exertion on ‘the’ contine! 
considering’ the third branch of the inquiry which I “pros 
posed, let us endeavor to anticipate what may ‘be expect- 
ed to-happen, if Spain obstinately perseveres in the ‘re- 
fusal to conclude a peace: ` If the war has only a nominal 
continuance; the new Republics cannot disband their vic- 
torious armies without culpable neglect of all the maxims 
of ‘prudence and precaution. And the first observation 
that occurs, is, that ‘this protracted war must totally 
change its character and its objects. Instead: of being“ 
war of offensive operations, in which Spain has been car- 
rying on hostilities in the bosom of the new States, it will 
become one to her of a defensive nature, in which all her 
future exertions must be directed to ‘the protection and 
defence of her remaining insular possessions. And this 
the Peninsula, instead of deriving the revenue and the aid 
so necessary to the revival of its prosperity, from Cuba 
and Porto Rico, must be further drained to succor those 
islands. For it cannot be doubted; that the new States 
will direct their combined and unemployed forces to the 
reduction of those valuable islands. They will naturally: 
strike their enemy wherever they can reach him. And 
they will be stimulated to the attack by the double mo- ` 
tive arising from the richness of the prize, and from the ` 
fact that those islands constitute the rendezvous of Spain, 
where are concentrated, and from which issue, all the 
means of annoying them which remain toher. The suc- 
cess of the enterprize is by no means improbable. Their 
proximity to the islands, and their armies being perfectly 
acclimated, willgive to the united efforts of the Republics 
great advantages: And, if with these be taken into the 
estimate the important and well-known fact, that a large 
portion of the inhabitants of the islands is pre-disposed to 
a separation from Spain, and would therefore form a pow- 
erful auxiliary to the Republican arms, their success be- 
comes almost certain. But even if they should prove in- 
competent to the reduction of the islands, there can be 
but little doubt that the shattered remains of Spanish 
commerce would be swept from the ocean.” The advan- 
tages of the positions of Colombia and Mexico for annoy- 
ing that commerce, in the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea, must be evident from the slightest observation. 
In fact, Cuba is in the mouth of a sack, which is held by 
Colombia ‘and the united Mexican States, And if, unhap- 
pily for the repose of the world, the war should be conti- 
nued, the coasts of the Peninsula itself may be expected 
soon to swarm with the privateers of the Republics. Tf, on 
the contrary, Spain should consent to put an end to the 
war, she might vet preserve what remains of her former 
American possessions. And surely the retention of such 
islands as Cuba and Porto Rico is eminently worthy of se- 
rious consideration, and should satisfy a reasonable arbi- 
tion. The possessions of Spain in the West Indies would 
be still more valuable than those of any other Power. 
The war ended, her commerce would revive, and there 
is every reason to anticipate, from the habits, prejudices, 
and tastes of the new Republics, that she would find, in 
the consumption of their population, a constantly aug- 
menting demand for the produce of her industry, now 
excluded from: its best markets. And her experience, 
like that of Great Britain with the United States, would 
demonstrate that the value of the commercial intercourse 
would more than’ indemnify the loss, whilst it is unbur- 
thened with the expense incident to political connexion. 
A subordinate consideration, which should not be oyer- 
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Jooked, is, that. large estates are owned by Spanish sub” 
“jects resident in Spain, which may possibly. be confiscated, 
o 4f-dhe) war: be. wantonly continued. If that measure of 

“igor shall not be adopted, their incomes must be greatly 
°-Giminished: during. a state of war. These incomes, upon 

“che restoration of peace, or the proceeds of the sales of 

the estates. themselves, might be drawn to Spain, and 
“would: greatly. contribute towards raising her from her 
./spresent--Condition. of embarrassment and languishment. 

If peace should be. longer deferred, and the war should 
- take the probable direction which has been supposed, 

_ during its farther. progress, other Powers, not now par- 
ties may be- collaterally drawn into it. From much less 
“eonsiderable causes, the peace of the world has been 

‘often disturbed. From the. vicinity of Cuba to the United 
States, its:valuable commerce, and the nature of its popu- 
-.. tion, their: Government cannot be indifferent to any po- 
_ litical: change to which that island may be destined. Great 
“Britain and..France also have deep interests in its for- 
| -tunes which, must keep them wide awake to all those 

changes, In. short, what European State has not much 
‘at stakey direct or indirect, in the destiny, be it what it 
may, ofthat most valuable of all the West India Islands ? 
The reflections and the experience of the Emperor, on 
| thé: vicissitudes of war, must have impressed him with 
ho the solemn duty: of all Governments to guard against even 

“the distant approach of that most terrible of all scourges, 

> þyevery precaution with which human prudence and fore- 

‘sight can surround the repose and safety of States. 

Such is the view. of the war between Spain and the 
nt desires you most 
present to his Imperial Ma- 


Mae” 


Spain, that peace 
Their independence 
may, if intestine divi- 


If the Emperor shall, by his wisdom, en- 
/ lighten the..councils of Spain, and bring home to them a 
conviction of her real interests, there can be no fears of 
ithe success of his powerful interposition. You are au- 
‘thorized, ‘in that spirit of the most perfect frankness and 
ficndship which have ever characterized all the relations 
 between-Rassia and. the United States, to disclose, with- 
out reserve, the feelings and the wishes of the United 
States, in-respect to Cuba and Porto Rico. They are sa- 
Usfied.with. the present condition of those islands, now 
epen to. the ‘commerce and enterprise of their citizens. 

- They desire. for themselves no political change in 
itself independent, the 
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them.: If Cuba were: to declare 
-amount and the character of its population render it im- 
probable that it could maintain its independence. 

Such a premature declaration might bring about a re- 
newal-of those shocking scenes of which a neighboring 
sland was the afflicting theatre. There could be no ef. 
fectual preventive of those scenes, but in the guaranty, 
and in a large resident. force of foreign Powers. The 
terms of such a guarantee, and the quotes which each 
~ should contribute, of such a foree, would create perplex- 
_ Dg questions of very difficult adjustment, to say nothing 
of the continual jealousies which would be in operation. 
‘cia the state of possession which Spain has, there would 

bea teady acquiescence. of those very foreign Powers, all 
. of whom would be put into angry activity upon the small- 
est prospect of a transfer of those Islands. The United 
States could not, with indifference, see such a transfer to 
ty European Power. And if the new Republics, or 
either of them, were to conquer them, their maritime 
~ Porce, as it now is or, fora long time to come, js likely to} 
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grateful occasion for 


obedient and very humble servant. 


on the 28th June, (O. S. 
riod, absent from this residence, 
Sth of the present month. 
ceded him by a few days, and had announced, by a circu- 
lar letter, dated 24th June, 
rection of the Imperial Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


the matter committed to my care by 
the despatch. aboye mentioned, After having carefully 
weighed what would be the best mode of proceeding, Í 
mentioned to the Count the purport 
He gave me, at first, no great encouragement, adverting 
to the essential difference in our way of thinking on the 
question between Spain and her colonies, 
leave, however, 
patch, (as you had permitted,) 
it before the Emperor. 
July, 2 copy of your instructions, together with a short in. 
troductory note, was sent in. 
paper.) 


be made, on my part, to 


ent serrant. 
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; 19th. Concnsss, 
1st Session. ` 
be, would keep up constant apprehensions of their safety. 
Nor is it believed that the new States desire, or. will at- 
tempt the acquisition, unless they shall be compelled, in 
their own defence, to make it, by the unnecessary pro- 
longation of the war. Acting on the policy which is here 
unfolded, the Government of the United States, although 
they would have been justified to have seized Cuba and 
Porto Rico in the just protection of the lives and the com- 
merce of their citizens, which have been a prey to infa- 
mous pirates, finding succor and refuge in Spanish terri- 
tory, have signally displayed their patience and modera- 
tion, by a scrupulous respect of the sovereignty of Spain, - 
who was herself bound, but has utterly failed, to repress 
those enormities. 

Finally, the President cherishes the 
peror’s devotion to peace, no less than his friendship for 
Spain, will induce him to lend the high authority of his 
name to the conclusion of a war, the further prosecution 
of which must have the certain effect of an useless waste 
of human life. No Power has displayed more solicitude 
for the repose of the world than Russia, who has recently 
given the strongest evidence of her unwillitigness to dis- 
turb it in the East, by unexampled moderation and for- 
bearance. By extending to America the blessings of that, 
peace which, under the auspices of his Imperial Majesty, 
Europe now enjoys, all parts of this continent will have 
regarding him, as the United States 
ever have done, as their most potent and faithful friend. 

This despatch is confided to your discretion, to be com. 


hope that the Em- 


municated, in extenso, or its contents disclosed in such 
other manner, to the Government of Russia, as 
peer to you most likely to accomplish its object. 


shall ap- 


Thave the honor to be, Sir, with great respect, your 


No. 48, 
Br. Middleton to Mr. Clay. 
Sr. Perensnune, 15th, (27th) July, 1825. 
Sm :I had the honor of receiving your despatch, No. I, 
The Emperor was, at that pe- 
but expected abont the 
Count Nesselrode had pre- 
that he had resumed the di- 


1 conceive it would be best to lose no time in opening 
your instructions in 


of the instructions. 


I begged 
to furnish him witha copy of the dis- 
in order that he might lay 
Accordingly, on the second of 


(See the accompanying 


Tconclude from my knowledge of the modes of pror 


ceeding in all matters of general concern, that the propo- 
sition is in consideration between the allies ; 
damental maxim with them not to take any 
in matters affecting the general policy, without the mutual 
consent of the parties to this alliance. 


it heing a fun- 
determination 


I trust that J need not add, that every endeavor shall 
give cffect to your proposition. 
I have the honor to be, sir, very faithfully, your obedi- 


HENRY MIDDLETON 


 2d-July last, by which 
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Br, Perenssone, 27th ug. (Sth Sept.) 1825: 

_ Siwi Thave the: hönor to forward'herewith a copy of 
the answer of the Russian Secretary of State, to my note of 
{had cémmunicated. to: this Go- 
he instructions. Thad-received. by 


„Verament, in extenso, * 
your despatch Nort- . irei PES aes 

“Lthnk I am warranted in considering this answer to be, 
in gubstanee, (when divested of diplomatic garb, )in every 


' yespectas favorable tothe views developedin your despatch, 


as could possibly be expected to be given by this Govern- 
ment,’ standing“in the predicament it now does. . We are 
jeft to inféer'from it;:that the proposal that the’ Emperor 
shall. Jend his aid towards the conclusion -of ‘the war be- 
tween’ Spain: and her Colonies; by interposing- his good 


, offices‘in the form of pacific counsél to the mother coun- 


try; has been communicated to the Allied Cabinets, and I 
am fally of opinion, that the majority, if not the whole 
of them, will agree to it. If such should be the event, the 
Diplomatic Committee sitting at Paris will be instructed 
accordingly: Thé chief difficulty to be overcome will be 
in thé ‘Cabinet of the King of Spain, where it is under- 
stood that il parties are opposed to the:independence of 
the Colonies: >The necessity of the case, however, begins 
tobe'so crying, that a hope may be-entertained that even 
there the counsels of wisdom may ere long be listened to. 
For obvious reasons we must not expect to learn, officially, 
that stich advice; as that alluded to above, has been given, 

unless it shouldbe attended to. : 
-J have the honor to be, sir, very faithfully, your very 
obedient servant. í 
; tO St HENRY MIDDLETON. 


i Count Nesselrode to Mr. Middleton. 
[TRANSLATION OF A PAPER WITH MR. MIDDLETON’S.NO. 49.) 

‘The undersigned, Secretary of State, directing the Im- 
perial Administration of Foreign Affairs, hastened to sub- 
mit to the Emperor the note with which Mr. Middleton, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America, did the honor to address him, 
on the 2d July last, accompanying a copy of the despatch 
from Mr. Clay, in which that. Minister, in the name of the 
Cabinet at Washington, urges the necessity of confirming 
the general peace, by terminating the contest of the Spa- 
nish Colonies against the Government of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty ; of securing to Spain the peaceful possession of the 
islands of Cuba‘ and Porto Rico; and of effecting these 
objects by the impartial intervention of Russia. 

The principles of the Emperor were sufficiently known 
tothe Governmemt of the United States, to justify the 
perfect confidence that, in expressing a wish for the con- 
tinuance and confirmation of the peace enjoyed by the 
world, it did but represent the most sincere desire of his 
Imperial Majesty, that, in professing a generous solicitude 
for the rights of Spain, over her Islands in the West In- 
dies, it avowed principles that had long since been adopt- 
éd by Russia, as the bases of her political system ; and 
‘that, in anticipating perfect impartiality and true disinter- 
estedness from her intervention, it was not deceived as to 
the sentiments of the Emperor, in relation to all. arrange- 
ments in which foreign Powers might be pleased to 
claim or.admit his good-offices. - 

His Imperial Majesty felicitates himself with having in- 
spired: this confidence in the United States of America, 
and the undersigned is:charged: to invite Mr. Middleton 
10 convey to his Government the assurance of the high 
value at which the Emperor estimates those sentiments, 


of which new evidence is furnished by its present propo- | vana, 


sitions. : 


? On the “Mission to Panama. 


‘ed from. the 


- The opinions of his Imperial Majesty as to the q 
| discussed by Mr. Clay in his despatch, cannot be conceal 
Cabinet of Washington... His Imperial: Ma- 
jesty. has: ever thought that justice, the law of nation l 
the general interest in having the. indisputable: titles of 
sovereignty respected, could not allow the determinations 
of the mother country in this important. ‘case, tobe prë- 
judged: or-auticipated: On: the -other side, whenever. 
Spain has wished to discuss the future condition of South 
America, she has addressed. overtures to-all: the: Allied 
Powers of Europe: Tt will not be possible, - therefore, 
for his Imperial Majesty to change principles in this nego- 
tiation, nor to institute it separately (isolément) ; and un- 
til positive’ information has been received of the ulterior 
views of Spain, in regard to her American possessions, of 
her decision upon the proposition of the: United States, - 
and of the opinions of her Allies in relation tothe ‘same 
subject, Russia cannot give a definitive answer. ; 

She is, however, in the mean. while, pleased to hope, 
that the United States, becoming every: day more con- 
vinced of the evils and dangers that would result to Cuba 
and Porto Rico from the change of government, being 
satisfied, as Mr. Clay has: said, in his despatch, with the 
present commercial legislation of these two Islands, and 
deriving an- additional motive of security from the honora~ 
ble resolution of Spain not to grant to them any longer 
letters of marque, will use their influence, in defeating, 
as far as may be in their power, every. enterprise against. - | 
these Islands, in sectring to the rights of his Catholic Ma- | 
jesty constant and proper respect, in maintaining the only. 
state of things that can preserve a just balance of power. | 
in the sea of the Antilles, prevent shocking examples, f 
and, as the Cabinet of Washington bas remarked, secure- | 
to the general peace: salutary guarantees. The under. 4 
signed seizes with pleasure this occasion to repeat to Mr. 2 
Middleton the assurances of his very distinguished:consi; 
deration. ; ETES 


3 
; 


NESSELRODF. 
St. Petersburg, August 20, 1825. i pee een 


No. 2. : 
Mr. Clay to Mr. Middieton. 
DEPARTHENT or STATH | : 

; Washington, 26th December, 1825. 

Sir: Your despatches, No. 48 and.49, have been duly 
received and submitted to the President... He sees with 
much satisfaction, that the appeal which has been made 
through you to the Emperor of Russia, to employ his 
friendly officés in the endeavor to bring about a peace be- 
tween Spain and the new American Republics, has net 
been without favorable effect: Considering the intimate 
and friendly relations which exist between the Emperor 
and his allies, it was perhaps not to be expected, that, 
previous to consultations with them, language more ex- 
plicit should be held than that which is contained. in Count 
Nesselrode’s note. Although very gnarded, it authorizes 
the belief that the preponderating influence of Russia has 
been thrown into the scale of peace. Notwithstanding 
predictions of a contrary result, confidently made by Mr. 
Secretary Canning, this decision of the Emperor corres- 
ponds with the anticipations which have been constantly 
entertained here, ever since the President resolved to in- 
voke his intervention. It affords strong evidence both of ` 
his humanity and his enlightened judgment. All events 
out of Spain seem now to unite in their tendency towards 
peace ; and the. fall of the Castle of St. Juan d@’Ulloa, 
which capitulated on the 18th day .of last month, cannot 
fail to have a powerful effect within that kingdom. We 
are informed that, when information of it reached the Ha- 
it produced great and general sensation : and that 


the local Government immediately despatched a fast sail* 


| Sen, and H. of R] 


fessel' to Cadiz to communicate the event, and, in its 
‘namie, to implore the King immediately to terminate the 
/ wa and acknowledge the new Republics, as the only 
-peang left of preservmg Cuba to the Monarchy. 
-04 Jw considering what further measures could be 
by this Government, to second the p 
< itisnot doubted, the Emperoris no 
“peared to the President, that a suspension of any military 
‘expedition, which both, or cither of the Republics of Colom- 
bland Mexico, may be preparing against Cuba and Porto 
|. Rico; might have a good auxiliary influence. Such a suspen- 
sion, indeed, seemed to be due to the friendly purposes of 
the Emperor. T have, accordingly, addressed official 
notes to the Ministers of those Republics, accredited here, 
| recommending it to their Governments, an extract from 
oat of which, (the other being substantially the same) is 
herewith transmitted. You will observe it intimated in 
those notes, that other Governments may feel themselves 
ued, by a sense of their interests and duties, to interpose 
nthe event ofan invasion of the Islands, or of contingen- 
des which May accompany or follow it. On this subject, 
itis proper that we should be perfectly understood by 
) Russia... For ourselves, we desire no change in the pos- 
session of Cuba, as has been heretofore stated. We can- 
not allow a transfer of the Island to any European Power. 
But if Spain should refuse to conclude a peace, and ob- 
-stinately resolve on continuing the war, although we do 
desire that cither Colombia or Mexico should acquire 
fland of Cuba, the President cannot see any justifia- 
beground on which we can forcibly interfere. Upon the 
hypothesis ofan unnecessary protraction of the war, im- 
putable to Spain, it is evident that Cuba will be her only 
point d'appui, in this hemisphere. How can we inter- 
pose, on that sapposition, against the party clearly hay- 
-mg right on his side, in order to restrain or defeat a law- 
operation of war? If the war against the Islands 
“should be conducted by those Republics in a desolating 
| manner; “af, contrary to al! expectation, they should put 
| amis into the hands of one race of the inhabitants to de- 
| Stroy the ives of another ; if, in short, they should coun- 
| tenance and encourage excesses and examples, the conta- 
P gion of which, from our neighborhood would be danger- 
, ous to our quiet and safety ; the Government of the Unit- 
Ped States ‘might feel itself called upon to interpose its 
f power. ,; But it is not apprehended that any of those con- 
j: thgencies will arise, and, consequently, it is most proba- 
~ ble- that the United States, should the war continue, will 
remain hereafter, as they have been heretofore, neutral 
} observers of the progress of its events. 
| You will be pleased to communicate the contents of 
| this despatch to the Russian Government. And as, from 
the very nature of the object which has induced the Pre- 
sident to recommend to the Governments of Colombia 
- and Mexico a suspension of their expeditions against the 
Spanish Islands, no definite time could be suggested for 
the duration of that suspénsion, if it should be acceded to, 
t must. be allowed, on all hands, that it ought not to be 
, Unhecessarily protracted. ‘Therefore, you will represent 
to the Gevernment of Russia, the expediency of obtaining 
_Adecision from Spain, as early as possible, in respect to its | 
» disposition to. conclade a peace, 
Tam your obédient servant. 


adopted 
acific exertions which, 
wemploying, it has ap- 


) 


; 
Hisar Mivpurrox, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary U. 5. St. Petersburg. 


H. CLAY. 


: 
| 
l 


Žr. Clay to Mr. Salazar. 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
i Washington, 20th Dec. 1825. 
Sm: During the last Spring I had the honor to state 
you, that the Government ofthe Unmted States had ad- 
Yar W. H 
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with the view of engaging the em- 
ployment ofits friendly officesto bring abouta peace, ifpos- 
sible, between Spain and the new American Republics, 
founded upon the basis of theirindependence; and the de- 
spatch from this Department, to the American Minister at - 
St. Petersburg, having that object, was read to you. [have 
now the satisfaction to state, that it appears, by late ad- 
vices just received from St. Petersburg, that this appeal 
to the Emperor of Russia has not been without good ef- 
fect ; and that there is reason to believe that he is now 
exerting his friendly endeavors to put an end to the 
war. ‘The first would be naturally directed to his allies; 
between whom and his Imperial Majesty it was desirable 
that there should be, on that interesting subject, con- 
eurrence of opinion and concert inaction. Our informa- 
tion from Europe authorizes the belief that all the great 
Powers are now favorably inclined towards peace ; and ` 
that, separately or conjointly, they will give pacific 
counsels to Spain. When all ‘the difficulties. exterior to 
Spain, in the way of peace, are overcome, the hope is con- 
fidently indulged, that those within the Peninsula cannot 
long withstand the general wish. But some time is ne-. 
cessary for the operation of these exertions to terminate 
the war, and to ascertain their effect upon the Spanish Go- 
vernment. i 
Under these circumstances, the President believes that 
a suspension, for a limited time, ofthe sailing of the expes, 
dition against Cuba or Porto Rico, which is understood to 
be fitting out at Carthagena, or of any other expedition 
that may be contemplated against either of those Islands, 
by Colombia or Mexico, would have a salutary influence 
on the great work of peace. Sucha suspension would af- 
ford time to ascertain if Spain, resisting the powerful mo- 
tives which unite themselves on the side of peace, obsti- 
nately resolves upon a protraction of the war. The sus- 
pension is due to the enlightened intentions of the Empe- 
ror of Russia, upon whom it could not fail to have the hap- 
piest effect. I would also postpone, if not forever render 
unnecessary, all consideration which other Powers may,’ 
by an irresistible sense of their essential interests, be called 
upon to entertain of their duties in the event of the cons 
templated invasion of those Islands, and of other contine 
gencies which may accompany or follow it. I am directed, 
therefore, by the President, to requestthat you will forth- 
with communicate the views here disclosed by the Go- 
vernment of the Republic of Colombia, which, he hopes, 
will see the expediency, in the actual posture of affairs, 
of forbearing to attack those Islands, until a sufficient time 
has elapsed, to ascertain the result of the pacific efforts 
which the great Powers are believed to be now making 
on Spain. i f 
I seize, with pleasure, the ogcasion to renew to you sts 
surances of my distinguished consideration. 
H. CLAY. 
Don Jose Marya Sarazar, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from Colombia. 


dressed that of Russia, 


18. ‘ 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Joel R. Poinsett to Mr. Clay, 
dated 


Mexico, September 13, 1825. 


‘I had, this morning, a second conference with the 
Plenipotentiaries of this Government, and, as some diffi- 
culties have been presented that may retard the progress 
of the negotiation, I am anxious that you shouid be made 
acquainted with them as early 9s possible, and lose no 
time, therefore, in laying them before you. sete 

The project of the treaty was drawn up by me, and, of ~ 
course, contains the principle of perfect reciprocity inthe 
commerce and navigation of the two countries, according 
This was ób. 


19th CONGRESS, ? 
n Fat SESSION: . 


On the Mission 


Great Britain, which contains an exception, in my opmion, 
“highly objectionable.: It is at the close of that article, in 
' these. words, “excepting only the American nations 
“which were formerly Spanish possessions, to which, on 
“account of the-fraternal relations that unite them. to the 

t United Mexican States, the latter may grant special pri- 

© yileres which shall not.be extended to the dommions and 
“4 subjects of his Britannic Majesty.” It was agreed to re- 
„serve the point of perfect reciprocity: in the commercial 


`: “relations: between the. two.countries, but. I most strenu- 


‘ 


Jously opposed theexception above cited, 
"gent advised, will never sign a treaty on such terms. 
“a The mail leaves the city in a few hours, 
“not time to give you the arguments which were urged for 
| and against it. . My principal objections are, the impolicy 


and, as at pre- 


so that I have 


“of admitting any distinctions in the interests of the Ameri- 
‘ean States which would tend to unite these more closely, 
‘and place us jn some contingencies without the pale. 
“Treaties, in all probability, by this time, bave been con- 
‘Auded between the United States and Buenos Ayres and 
Chili, on'such terms.as would render a: provision of this 
nature nugatory in.time of peace ; but, in the event of 
‘war between the United States and either of those Pow 
-ers, an event which, however remote, ought to be pro- 
‘yided-against, such an exception would enable this coun- 
¢ without violating 
the treaty. With, these impressions, and with this view 
of the subject, I will not agree to this provision ; and, as 


try to assist very materially our enemies, 


J know the Plenipotentiaries and the President of the 


to be obstinately bent on carrying this 


Mexican States ent UT YIN} 
‘point, I earnestly solicit. that you will instruct me if you 


: think I ought. to yield it.” 


Extract of a Letter, No. 22, from Mr. Poinsett to Mr. 
‘ Clay, dated 
Mexico, 28th September, 1825. 


” & Ansious to conclude the pending negotiations, in time 
for the President to communicate the result in his mes- 
sage to the next Congress, I urged the President of 
these States, either to permit Alaman to continue them, 
or to appoint another Plenipotentiary. He preferred the 
latter alternative, and has given powers to Don Jose Go- 
méz Pedraza, the Secretary of War, who now holds the 
port folio of the Minister of Foreign Relations, ad interim. 
The Sécietary of the Treasury, being about to leave town 
for the coast, on business. connected with the Castle of 
“Ulloa, a desire was expressed to complete the negotia- 
tions before his departure.. In consequence, we have had 
two conferences, yesterday and to-day, but the exception 
contained in the fourth article of the Treaty, between 
Great Britain and Mexico, to which I alluded in my com- 
munication No. 18, and to which the Mexican Plenipo- 
tentiaries pertinaciously adhere, has prevented our com- 
ing to any conclusion. : 
te They continue to urge the fraternal tics by which 
they are bound to the American nations, which formerly 
were Spanish possessions, and the treaties of alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, which have been made between 
them. But what really prevents them from yielding the 
point, is their having succeeded in persuading the British 
negotiators to consent to insert this exception in their 
treaty. I will, however, give you a succinct account of H 
what passed at our several conferences on this subject. 
a I first objected to the exception in favor of the Ame- 
rican nations, formerly Spanish possessions, on the ground 
that no distinctions qught to be made, between any of the 


> jected to, as might have been ‘expected, and an, effort 
dade to introduce the fourth article of their treaty with 


_ members of the great. American family ; that Great Bri- 


tain having consented <9 such a provision, ought not 
to’ influence the United States, because the Repub-| 
Hes of America were united, by ene and the same: 


0 Gules €F Beato 


to Panamas. 
interest, and that it was the interest of the Europ 


Powers to cause such i i s woul 
divide it into small confederacies, and, if possible, “to 


ean 


prevent us from so uniting, as to present one. front 4 


against the attempts of Europe upon our Republican In- 
stitutions. That it might, therefore, have been consider- 
by the British Plenipotentiaries, important to lay the foun- 
dation of distinctions which must disunite. us ; but: that it 
was much more manifestly our interest, that all the States 
of America should be united as intimately as possible, an 
union which could only exist on the basis of the most per- 
fect equality and reciprocity. - i 

“The Plenipotentiaries of Mexico observed, in reply, 
that Mexico was united by fraternal ties and strong sym- 
pathies, to the nations which had, like themsslyes, shaken 
off the yoke of Spain; and that they had concluded with 
them an offensive and defensive alliance, which united 
them more intimately, and placed them on a different 
footing, from that on which they stood towards the United 
States. To which Ircjoined, that the policy we had ob- 


served towards these countries, gave us a right to expect, © 


that no such distinctions as those sought to be introduced 
into the treaty should be made in our case, and entitled 
us to be considered on, at least, an equal footing with any 


distinctions to be madé.as would. 3 
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of the American Republics. And further, that this excep- 


tion could, now, avail them nothing, as our treaty with 
Colombia, and those probably by this time concluded 
with Buenos Ayres and Chili, contained no such provision. 
The Plenipotentiaries of Mexico hastily remarked, that a 


war might dissolve any one of those treaties, and in such. 


an event, they thought Mexico ought to possess the pow- 


er to evince her sympathies in favor of either of the Ame- | 


rican nations, which"had been formerly Spanish posses- 
sions, without violating her neutrality. To this observa- 


tion I replied, that I considered this argument conclusive, ` 


why the United States should not accede to the insertion 
of such a provision in the treaty—that I regarded a way 
between the United States and any of the other Republics 
of America as a very remote and improbable event; but 
that I never would consent, by treaty, to place the former 
in a less favorable situation than their enemies, if, unfor- 
tunately, those Republics should ever become so.. This 
was the substance of our discussion, at the first conference 
on this subject. It has been alluded to since in conversa- 
tion, ina manner that induced me to believe they were 
bent on carrying their point, and they must have perceiv- 
ed that I was equally decided not to yield it. | * . 
“Yesterday, after adjusting all’ other disputed points, 
inserting an article, similar to the 15th article of our 
Treaty with Spain, signed at San Lorenzo el Real, in 


1795; and one on the arrest, detention, and delivery of; 


fagitive slaves, this subject was again renewed. The Pre- 
sident, they said, was so decided on the subject, that they 
feared there could be no treaty without it. I replied, that 
I was perfectly aware what would be the view my Go- 
vernment would take of this subject, and f could not 
agree to a provision which would cause the treaty to be 


rejected at Washington: that such distinctions were én- 


tirely contrary to the course of policy we were desirous 
America should pursue, and that, by persisting in them, 
Mexico placed herself in opposition to the interests of all 
the other American Republics, and that uselessly, because 
whatever advantage she had promised herself from such 
an exception in favor of the former Spanish Colonies, it 
was now manivest that she could derive none, as the other 
American States had made their treaties on a different 
basis. I remarked, too, that it appeared to me very siu- 
gular, that they should persist.in their desire to insert a 
provision in this treaty which had already occasioned the 
non-ratification of the first Mexico bad entered into; cer- 
tainly exposed the second to be rejected by England, for 
the Plenipotentiaries of that Power had consented to it 


only because the treaty with Colombia had been made and © 
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‘treaty at- Washington, if I were to consent to it. 
‘s The Plenipotentiaries replied, that all the Spanish 
American Republics had not made their treaties, and in- 
stanced Peru and Guatemala. They readily admitted that 
‘Peri: would, ialt probability, follow the example of Co- 
Jombia} arid T then observed, that after what had so lately 
passed “between Mexico and Guatemala, by which it was 
evident that the latter had more to fear than to hope from 
the former, -she would scarcely adopt a line of. policy, 
which:would place her in close union with Mexico, and 


fe fe ee E 


lite-béfore this. subject was touched upon, little more 
‘passed yesterday. 
pe This morning, early, I received a visit from Den Ra- 
| “ants Arispe, a priest and an intimate of mine, who brought 
} omea proposal from the Plenipotentiaries, to annex a con- 
< dition, that the exception should extend only to those 

‘Spanish American nations who would treat with Mexico 

‘onthe same terms. I told him, that I must persist in my 

objection, and would not admit the principle at all: that 1 

believed. the exception Mexico insisted upon making, 

would avail her nothing, for no other American nation 

_wouldagree ‘to it; but that anv distinctions at all, among 

the nations of America, were, ‘in my opinion, destructive 
, -of the best interests of this hemisphere. As 1 knew that 
- he is‘appointed one of the Plenipotentiaries of this Go- 

verament to the Congress of Panama, I hinted to him that 
‘dhe course of policy Mexico appeared determined to pur- 

sue, would leave her at that Congress entirely alone: for 
iéwas to. be expected that those American Republics, 
) who stood towards each other on the same footing, and 

whose’ interests were identical, would be united more 
) closely: among themselves than with a third, which had 
, -thoight proper to pursue a separate line of policy, and 
< tounite herself more closely with a European Power than 
with them, notwithstanding they had obviously all the 
| Same interests. After some further discussion, in which I 
». Wentover the whole course of policy pursued by the 

United States towards these countries—and recapitulated 

‘the reasons which induced me to believe that the great 

‘aterests of America required us all to be intimately 
united, he either was or pretended to be convinced, and 
promised to use his influence to induce the President and 
the Plenipotentiaries to yield this point. 

s We met at noon, and the Plenipotentiaries of this Go- 
remment commenced the conference, by saying, that as I 
had notagréed to the moditication proposed to me through 
_Atispe, they had now one to submit to me, which, they 

presumed, Tcoukd not refuse, as I had the day before ex- 
‘pressed an opinion that their treaty with Great Britain 

would be rejected.in London, on the ground of this ex- 
teptons “They then proposed to insert the following 
Words with respect to the exception contained in the 
m article, which speaks of the Republics which former- 
ly were Spanish possessions, it shall bc understood in the 
Sune terms which finally shall be agreed upon, in relation 
to this subject, between Mexico and England.” 

“ To this proposal T instantly replied, that I would pre- 
kr agrecing to the article as it stood rather than consent 
tobe governed by the decision of Great Britain; that our 
interests Were separate and distinct: that nation formed 
one of the European Powers, and the United States were 
ie head of the American Powers; and that in treatics 
which Were intended to 
Atter, no allusion ought to be made to these made with 
the fornier : ad. concluded a treaty with 
these Stites 
` the 


mk i 
be rated in London, T had been induced to suppose so 


Tom the fact, that one of the Plenineteatiaries of that Go- 
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_yaified here; and which would insure the rejection of this l 


sepatate her from the other States of America. As it was | 
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e the exception in question never 
d to by them if they had not been 
owr Colombia, which contained this 
principle of exclusive alliance among the Spanish Ameri- 
can States. It had been ratified here, and they supposed 
it would be ratified in Colombia, and therefore consented 
to what they considered irremediable, satisfied that we 
were excluded as well as themselves. Tf, therefore, this 
state of things constituted their only. motive for agreeing 
to it, and they had so declared to their Government, I had 
aright to suppose, as the principle was not sanctioned by 
Colombia, that the treaty, with that condition, would not 
be ratified in London : and I knew that the Charge Af- 
faires of H. B. M. had sent in a note to explain the only 
reasons why the British Plcnipotentiaries had agreed to 
that provision in the treaty, and to declare that, as the 
treaty between Mexico and Colombia had not been rati- 
fied by, the latter, those reasons no longer existed, and the 
exception ought to be expunged. If the Cabinet of Lon- 
don took the same view of it, the alteration would be in- 
sisted upon; but, on the contrary, if it should appear to 
them more important in a political than in a commercial 
view, they might not object as an European Power to the 
establishment of such distinctions as those proposed, be- 
cause these must necessarily separate the interests of the 
American Republics, and that nothing but the policy 
Great Britain might be disposed to adopt towards America, 
as one of the European Powers, could induce them to 
make so unnecessary a sacrifice of their commercial in. 
terests, g 

‘* The Plenipotentiaries of this Government then asked 
what would be their situation if their treaty with Great 
Britain should arrive ratified, after they had signed one 
with us without inserting this exception. Aware that this 
was the real difficulty, as well as the source of this ob- 
stinacy on their part, I replied, that, in my opinion, as the 
Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain had been induced to 
consent to this.exception from the mistaken belief that the 
treaty with Colombia, in which the principle was estab- 
shed, would be ratified by- both parties, and that, there- 
fore, they must admit it, however objectionable, or make 
no treaty at all with Mexico; and as these motives had 
fallen to the ground with the rejection of the treaty by 
Colombia, it would be not only decorous but honorable in 
the Mexican Government to agree, at once, to expunge 
that exceptionable provision of their treaty with Great 
Britain. One of the Plenipotentiaries who had assisted at 
the confcrenees with those of Great Britain, protested that 
the motive alleged by the British Plenipotentiaries had 
not been the only one. 1 could only repeat, that one of 
the British Pienipotentiaries had assured me it was enter- 
ed on the protocol of the conferences, that the previous 
treaty of Mexico with Colombia was the only motive which 
induced them to accede to this exception in favor of the 
Spanish American States. 

“ They continued to insist that they were bound by fia- 
ternal tics te the Spanish American States, and that it was 
natural they should unite themselves more intimately with 
States in their infancy, whose interests were identified 
with theirs from the peculiar circumstances in which they 
mutually stood towards Spain, than with a nation already 
in adolescence, and which had to pursue a different policy 
towards Spain on account of the relations they had with 
‘fo these observations I re- 


vernment had assured m 
would have been agree 
shown the treaty with 


| 


1 


' that we should be placed on a Jess favorable footing than 
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_ the-other Republics of America, whe 
ready. to support at-such hazards... They. interrupted:me 
= py stating that we had no right to insist upon. being placed 
on the same footing with the Spanish American States, 
unless we. were:-willing: to take part with them. in-their 
~- contest, with Spain. I told them that such.an act would 
be in the highest degree impolitic towards all parties :. it 
was tué, that the power of the United States-was suffi- 
'cieñtinot only at once to put an-end to this contest; but, if 
the nations. of Europe did not interfere, to crush and anni- 
hilate that of Spain. This measure, however, -which. they 
` | now proposed, would infallibly, produce what it was so 
ynuch.our interest to avoid, the alliance of the great Pow- 
ers of Europe against the liberties of America. Ithen re- 
' capitulated: the course of policy pursued towards the Spa- 
nish Colonies by our Government, which ‘had so.largely 
contributed to'secure. their independence and to enable 
them to take their station among the nations of the earth; 
and‘declared what further we were ready to do in orderto 
defend. their rights and liberties ; but that this could only 
be expected from us, and could only be accomplished, by 
a strict union of all the American Republics, on terms of 
perfect equality and reciprocity ; and repeated, that it was 
the obvious policy of Europe to divide us into small con- 
federacies, with separate and distinct interests, and as 
manifestly ours to form a single great confederacy, which 
might oppose one united front to the attacks of our ene- 
mies. ; 7 
“ As this conference had already lasted some hours, for 
Spanish eloquence is diffuse, and as I understood their 
_ motives for insisting on this provision in the treaty, I broke 
it up, with a positive declaration, that, putting out of view 
my duty as Representative of the United States, I regard- 
ed the proposed exception in favor of the nations which 
were formerly Spanish possessions, so contrary to the best 
“interests of the Americas, that I never would agree to its 
insertion in a treaty between the United States and any of 
the American Republics.” 


Mr. Clay to Mr. Poinsett. 
DEPLANTMENT or STATF, 
Washington, 9th Nov. 1825, 

Sim: Since the date of my letter of the 26th of Sep- 
tember last, your despatches to No. 21 have been re- 
ceived. . That ofthe 13th September, 1825, was received 
yesterday. ‘They have all been laid before the President, 
and I shall now make the remarks which appear to be 
called for by the last, being the only one which seems to 
‘require particular notice. In that you state that, in the 
‘course of your conferences with the Plenipotentiaries of 
the United Mexican States, on the subject of the proposed 
commercial convention, a point of difficulty has arisen, 
- which has been agreed to be reserved, The point is an 
exception in favor of the American nations which were 
formerly Spanish possessions, to which, on account of the 
fraternal relations that unite them to the United Mexican 
States, the latter may grant special privileges which shall 
not be extended to the dominions and citizens of the Unit- 
ed States. The President approves of your refusal to 
accede to that exception. 

The United States have neither desired, nor sought, to 
obtain, for themselves, in their coinmercial relations with 
the new States, any privileges which were not common to 
other nations. They have proposed, and only wished to 
establishas the basis of all their commercial treaties, those 
of equality and reciprocity. They can consent. to no 
other. Ready, themselves, to extend to the United Mex- 
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hose existence we were] 


pugnance tothe adoption of such a principle, in respect: 
to-any American nations, because, by placing the.United 
States, in. some degree, out of the pale of that: American 
system, of which they. form no unessential part, it-would 
naturally wound the sensibility of the People. of the Poit- 
ed States, - As you had not time, at the date of your de- 
spateh, to communicate the reasons which were urged.im 
support.of. this extraordinary exception, they can only be 
collected. from the tenor of the clause inserted in the Bri- 
tish treaty, which you have cited. - That clause. asserts, 
as. the motives-for the exception—Ist, That the new 
States, in whose favor it isto be applied, were formerly 
Spanish possessions ; and, 2d, That certain fraternal rela- 
tions unite them to the Mexican States. The validity .of 
neither of these reasons.can be perceived. . What is there 
in the nature. of: the fact, that those nations were once 
bound, by a common-allégiance, to: Spain, to justify the 
exception ?..Can any role be fairly deduced from à colo- 
nial condition, which should govern independent nations, 
no longer bound by any common tie? Is there notsome- 
thing derogatory from the character of free States, and 
freemen, in-seeking to find a rule for their commercial 
intercourse in their emancipated. condition, from a retro- 
spect of their colonial state, which was one of dependence 
and vassalage ? Whatis to be the limit of this principle? 
If the accident of a colonial connexion, under a common 
sovereign, is to justify a peculiar rule for the emancipated 
colonies, may not that common sovereign also insist, on 
the ground.of ancient relations, upon special privileges ? 
And then it would be incumbent upon the United States 
to consider if they had not been premature in their recog- 


But if the fact of the Spanish dominion having once 
stretched over the new States, is to create an exception of 
commercial privileges in their behalf, the United States, 
upon a similar ground, have a right to demand the benefit 
of it. For the same Spanish dominion, once, and at no 
very distant day, extended over the larger part of their 
territories, and all that part which is conterminous with 
those ofthe United Mexican States.  - ~ 

With respect to the second reason deducible from the 
clause in the British treaty, there is no statement of the 


nature of those fraternal reiations which are. supposed. to . 


warrant the exception. Certainly as between the United 
Mexican States, and the other new nations carved out of 
the former Spanish colonics, none are known to the world 
which can sanction the exception. The United Mexican 
States have, it is true, been waging war with Spain, con- 
temporancously with the other States ; but hitherto there 
has been no co-operation of arms between them. The 
| United Mexican States have, alone, sustained their contest. 
i If the idea of those fraternal relations is to be sought for in 
the sympathy between the American beliigerents, this sym- 
pathy has been equally felt, and constantly expressed, 
j throughout the whole struggle, by the United States. 
! They have not, indeed, taken up arms in support of the 
| independence of the new States, but the neutrality which 
they have maintained, has enabled them, more efficacious- 
ly, to serve the cause of Independence, tham they could 
| have done by taking part in the war. Had they become 
| 2 belligerent, they would probably have drawn into the 
i War, on the other side, partics whose force would have 
neutralized, if it hadnot overbalanced their exertions. By 
maintaining neutral ground, they have entitled themselves 
to speak out, with effect, and they have constantly so 
ispoken, to the Powers of Europe. They disconcerted 


| the designs of the European alliance, upon the new States, 


ican States any favors which they have granted to other | by the uncalculating declarations which they made, in the 


nations, the United States feel themselves authorized to 
demand, in this respect, a perfect reciprocity. ‘They 
could not agree to treat on the principle of a concession 
to. any European Power, of commercial privileges which 
were denied tọ them. They would feel even more re- 


a 
* 


face of the world. They were the first to. hasten to ac- 


knowledge the Independence of the United Mexican 
States, and, by their example, drew after them Great 
Britain.. í 

Tt has, no doubt, not escaped your observation, that, in. 


nition of the independence of the United Mexican States. ' 
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. which; a printed, authentic copy, as it has heen ratified by 
the two Governments, is herewith transmitted) no such 
exception: was set: ùp by that Republic. On the contra- 
ryyitis expressly, stipulated in the second article, that the 
patties engage: mutually net to grant any particular fa- 

. -yor.to-other nations, in respect of commerce and naviga- 
i- tion which: shall not, immediately, become common to 
f thæothér: party, who shall enjoy the same freely, if. the 
concession: was. freely made, or on. allowing the same 
compensation, if the concession was conditional.” 
There is a'stiiking. inconsistency in the line of policy 
whichthe United Mexican States would seem disposed to 

"purse towards the United States. They would regard 

| these: States as.an American nation. or not, accordingly as 


EA 


- the case ofthe treaty which has been concluded between {ingly made: The reasonableness of it, 
‘the United. States and the Republic of Colombia (and of] of which France shall enjoy 


in atime of peace, 
‘ the blessings, must be quite i 
apparent. The United States having, at the present pe- * 
riod, constantly to maintain, in the Gulf of Mexico, and on 
the coasts of Cuba and Porto Rico, a naval force on a ser- 
vice beneficial to all commercial nations, it would appear { 
to.be quite reasonable that, if the commanders of any 
American squadron, charged with the duty of suppressing 
piracy, should meet with those of a French squadron, the 
respective objects of both shouldbe known to each#@Ano- 
ther consideration to which you will advert, in a friendly , 
manner, is the present condition of the Islands of Cuba ? 
and Porto Rico. The views of the Executive of the 
United States, in regard to them, have been already dis- 
closed to France, by you, on the occasion of inviting its. $ 
co-operation to bring about peace between Spain and her 


& itshall'suit their own purposes. In respect to commerce, | former colonies, in a spirit of great frankness. It was. 


. they-would look upon us as an European nation, to be 
sicluded from the enjoyment of privileges conceded to 
other: American.nations. . But when an attack is imagined 
ti:be menaced by Europe, upon the Independence of the 
United- Mexican States, then an appeal is made to.those 

| fraternal sympathies which are justly supposed to. belong 

_to.our condition as a member of the American family. No 

 Jonger.than about three months ago, when an invasion by 
Fiance of the Island of Cuba was believed at Mexico, the 
United Mexican Government promptly called upon the 
» Government of the United States, through you, to fulfil 
the memorable pledge. of. the President of the United 
States in his message to Congress, of December, 1823. 
What:they..would have done, had the contingency hap- 
pened; may. be inferred from a despatch to the American 
|, Minister at Paris, a copy.of which is herewith sent, which 
‘you, are. authorized.to read tothe Plenipotentiaries of the 
United “Mexican: States. Again: the United. Mexican 
Goverment has invited. that of the United States to bere- 
; presented at the Congress of Panama, and thé President 
/ has determined to accept the invitation. Such an invita- 
tionhas been given to no European Power, and it.ought 
not to: have been given to this, if it is not to be considered 
agone.of the American nations. 
The President indulges the confident expectation that, 
- upon reconsideration, the Mexican Government will 
withdraw the exception. But if it should continue to in- 
“sistupon it, you will, upon that ground, abstain from con- 
chiding auy treaty, and put an end to the negotiation. It 
7. is deemed better to have no treaty, and abide by the re- 
spective commercial laws of the two countries, than to 
subscribe to.a. principle wholly inadmissible, and which, 
being assented to in the case of Mexico, might form a pre- 
cedent to be extended to others of the new States. 
Iam your obedient servant, 


; ; H. CLAY. 
Jorr Re Porxsive; Envoy Estr. and 
: Min. Plen. U. S., Mexico. 


Mr- Clay to Mr. Brown. 
co DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
si - : ticci Waskinglon, Oci. 25, 1825. 

Lf Sir: Daring the last summer, a large French fleet visit- 
‘Jed the American seas, and the coast of the United States. 
lts object naturally gave rise to much speculation. Nei- 
f ther here, nor through you, at Paris, was the Government 
Cbt the United States made. acquainted with the views cf 
that of France, in sending ‘out so considerable an arma- 
| ment.) ‘Phe President conceives it due to the friendly re- 
n lations. which happily subsist. between’ the two nations, 
> and to the frankness by which he ‘wishes all their inter- 
© course to be characterized, that the purpose of any simi- 
- lar movement, «hereafter, made. in..a season of peace, 
should be communicated to this Government. - You will, 
= therefore, inform the French Government of his expecta- 
= flonthat such a communication will, in future, be accord- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


stated to the. French Government that the United States. 
could not sce, with indifference, those Islands passing i 
from Spain to any other European. Power; and that, for 
ourselves, no change was desired in their present political 
and commercial condition, nor in the possession which 
Spain has of them. In the same spirit, and with the hope 
or guarding, beforehand, against any possible difficulties 
on that subject that may arise, you will now add, that we ™; 
could not consent to the occupation of those Islands by 
any other European Power than Spain, under any contin- 
gency whatever. Cherishing no designs on them our- 
selves, we have a fair claim to.an unreserved knowledge 
of the views of other great maritime Powers, in respect 
to them. If any sensibility should be manifested to what 
the French Minister may choose to regard as suspicions ‘ 
entertained here, of a disposition on the part of France to 
indulge a passion of aggrandisement, you may disavow 
any such suspicions, and say that the President cannot 
suppose a state of things in which cither of the great ma- 
ritime Powers of Europe, with or without the consent, of 
Spain, would feel itself justified to occupy, or attempt 
the occupation, of Cuba or Porto Rico, without the con- 
currence, or at least the knowledge, of the United States. 
You may add, if the tenor of your communications with 
the French Minister should seem. to make it necessary, 
that, in the course of the past summer, rumors reached 
this country, not merely of its being the design-of the 
French fleet to take possession of the Island of Cuba, but 
that it had, in fact, taken possession of thatisland. 1f the 
confidence in the Government of France, entertained by 
that of the United States, could not allow it to credit 
these rumors, it must be admitted, that they derived some 
countenance from the weakness of Spain, the intimate 
connexion between. that monarchy and France, andthe 
general ignorance that prevailed, as to the ultimate desti- 
nation and object of a fleet greatly disproportionate, in 
the extent of its armament, to any of the ordinary pur- 
poses of a peaceful commerce. 

You are at liberty.to communicate the subject of this 
note to the French Government, in conference or in writ- 
ing, as you may think most proper; but, in either case, 
it is the President’s wish that it should be done in the. 
most conciliatory and friendly manner. 

Tam, with great respect, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. CLAY. 
James Brows, Envoy Extraordinary i 
and Minister Plenipotentiary U.S. to France. 


Don Jose Maria Salazar to the Secretary of State. 
[TRANSLATION] i ° 
LEGATION OF COLONBIA, Sais 
New York, 30th. December, 1825: <- 
I have the honor to inform you that I have received the: 
note of the 20th current, in. which you- are pleased. te, 
communicate to me the hopes of a favorable result tothe 


F 


‘ 
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- good offices of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia. with 
the great Powers.of Europe, and with Spain, to put an 
_end to the war. of America... The Govérnment of Colom- 
bia; being informed by me of the instructions given to the 
‘Atneri¢arr Minister at St- Petersburg, which you had the 


goodness to read to “me -last “Spring, has seen, with the |- 


greatest satisfaction, this measure of real. friendship; and 
love of mimanity, of the Government of the U nited States; 
and charged meto declare its gratitude, as‘ well as its. 
anxiety for the continuance of those good offices with the 
Other Powers of the Continent of Europe.» ~~ 
ws tothe views of the President of the United States, 
“for: suspending the. invasion of the Islands of Cuba and 
- Porto: Rico; until the result is obtained of the mediation 
of the great Powers with Spain, I shall have the honor of 
transmitting them to my Government, by the first oppor- 
tunity: Being able, in the meantime, to assure you, that 
neither, by official communications, nor by my private let- 
ters from Colombia; have I any knowledge relative to the 
expedition which is preparing at Carthagena. Iam, con- 
sequently, inclined to believe that what is said upon that 
matter, is founded on. vague conjecture, or; perhaps, on 
the convenience and opportunity of invasion. I ought, 
_ likewise, ‘to add, in confirmation of my private opinion, 
that, ás I-had been. informed, there are, at Carthagena, 
only the troops necessary to garrison the place, such as 
js requisite im these times, when new expeditions have 
sailed from the ports of the Peninsula, and are announced 
against “America, and when the Spanish army in the 
Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico has been augmented— 
when the great facility is considered, of acting against 
_ the territory: of Colombia or: Mexico by the advantageous 
situation of said Islands, their great resources, and whatis 
more’ important, the superiority.of the Marine which has 
assembicd there, it will not be denied that Colombia has 
sufficient causes of alarm. It is true, in support of said 
conjectures on the approaching invasion of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, the necessity presents itself, under which the 
Government of Colombia is, of withdrawing the auxiliary 
forces from Pera, by the way of Panama and Carthagena ; 
which is the most convenient, ready, and economical way 
to place them on the Atlantic, in an attitude of giving 
immediate succour to any point of our territory, or of that 
of our allies, which may be invaded; but it is clear that 
‘this military operation is rather the necessary effect of the 
. geographical situation of Colombia and Peru, than a me- 
ditated plan of an expedition without the continent. 

To these reasons, which, in my private opinion, and for 
want of official communications from my Government up- 
on the subject, sufficiently explain the movements of 
troops which are going on in Colombia, permit me to re- 
peat to you what I said upon another occasion, that this 
military attitude, extremely grievous to our people, isa 
necessary consequence of the obstinacy of the Spanish 
‘Government, in prolonging: useless war, and in declining 
every idea of treating with independent America, no less 
than the lamentably equivocal policy of the great-Conti-. 
nental Powers, which, notwithstanding they see our in- 
dependence irrevocably established by force of arms, and 
upon the solid, basis of general opinion, and of just and 
moderate Governments, refuse the formal recognition of 

the new Republics, pretending to misunderstand what 
their own interest, justice, reason, and humanity, demand. 
In this situation of justly inspired doubt and inquietude, 
when the obstinacy of Spain, and the indifference of the 
rest of Europe, have convinced us even that we are en- 
gaged in a-question of fact, when the nations of America 
have displayed all the vigor of youth, and know the value 
of their forces-and combined resources, and when our 
armies have gloriously terminated the campaign which 
has forever secured the liberty of. the South, it will not 
appear to many, reasonable to renounce all these favora- 
ble circumstances to terminate at once the evils of war, 
and dictate conditions of peace, with the manifest advan- 
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tage’of ihe American. system, in the absolute expulsion of 


one European nation from the important Islands of Cuba , 


ànd Porto Rico, which, in the precarious. and misérable 


situation of Spain, are not without the possibility-of fal- — [ 


ing into the power of some of the great: Powers of Europe. 
It will appear even: less reasonable that ‘Colombia ‘and 
her allies should- have to continue in a. state of Inaction, 
enduring the heavy expenses, and grievous inconveniences 
which accompany the maintenance of the army and. the 
marine upon a war footing, not being able to rely upon a 
guarantee of suspension from armaments and attacks: on 


the part of Spain, which, in spite of its nullity, doesnot ` 
army of America, so . 


cease im its: efforts to augment the 
far as to induce us’ to. suspect that-a foreign hand affords 
these aids, which are by no means: in harmony with: the 
scaritiness of the resources of the Peninsula: ` 

I can likewise: assure you that my Government has al- 
ways regarded, with ali due circumspection, the consc- 
quences which might result from an ill-directed: expedi- 
tion against Cuba and Porto Rico; and notwithstanding 
the urgent- necessity which it has had, to attack the head- 


quarters, (if I may sospeak,) of our enemies, and the op- ` 


portunity which, oftener than once, has presented. itself 
for that purpose, it has preferred to suffer repeated inva- 
sions from those Islands, waiting for the favorable moment 


to attack them with a certainty of success, by the greater y 


forces which the alliance of all the sections of the South 
and Mexico will procure teus, and by the state, every 
day advancing, of the opinion for independence in the in- 
habitants of said Islands, who have repeatedly implored 


our aid ; by this prudent slowness, it has wished to give | 


time to the Spanish Government to reflect upon its own 


interest, and, consequently, to take- the just resolution of ` 
recognizing the independence of the States of the Conti- ` 
nent to save the rest of her colonies; but the time has -j 
passed in vain, and Spain, in spite of the repeated re- 


verses which she has suffered in the course of this year, 


shows herself as proud and indignant at every idea of ac- ` 


commodation as at the commencement of the contest. Al- 
ready a plan of conciliation has been seen inadmissible by 
the independent States, presented by the Minister Zea, 
in which were proposed some slight modifications of the 
ancient colonial regimen, and which, however, were re- 
jected by King Ferdinand, as too liberal. 
In fine, by the same risks and lamentable consequences 
| which would happen from the invasion of Cuba and Porto 


Rico, if the result is not secured by the combination of - 


superior forces, at least, of the nations most interested, 
Colombia and Mexico, and the plan of operations for this 


campaign be regulated by common consent, | think that — 
the fortune of said Islands must be decided in the Con- 


gress of the Isthmus of Panama, which gives time suffi- 
cient to receive positive accounts of the final result of the 
good offices of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia; and I 
doubt not, that, in attention to the friendship which His 
Imperial Majesty professes to the United States, which 


have requested his high mediation, and the glory of con- — 


tributing to the great work of peace, a boon so important 
will be obtained, or the recognition of our political exist- 
ence by Russia and the other Powers, which is the ob- 
ject of the most ardent desires of the new Governments 
of America. l 

Ihave the honor to offer you the sentiments of the 
most distinguished consideration, with which Lam, 

- Your very obedient scryant, 
JOSE MARIA SALAZAR. 

Honorable Hexny Crax, Secretary of State. 


(TRANSLATION. 
Don Pablo Obregon to the Secretary of State. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES or Mexico. 
‘Washington, 4th January, 1826. ~~ 


Sin: T have the honor of answering’ your note of the 
20th ultimo, in which you communicate to me the favor- ; 
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able hope:of.a-happy issue of the negotiation undertaken 
i py this: Government with the Russian Cabinet,. through. 
is Minister. at Ste Petersburg, to solicit. of His Imperial 
«e Majesty his- interposition in. promoting peace between 
Spain and the Powers of the Amcrican Continent, former- 
“-dy-a-part.of that Monarchy; and in using his influence 
-with his allies.towards a general recognition ; all of which 
~youeommunicated to me in the month of May last, by 
reading to me the instructions which had been given, to 
“that effect,. to the American Minister near His Imperial 
“Majesty. [ imparted to tay Government a step so friendly 
+ and-agreeable to the philanthropy and position of these 
States and although I have as yet received no answer 
_ theteto, repeat to you what I had the honor to mention 
-yerbally, that Mexico was only desirous of peace, and that 
Jacknowledged. to this Government its interest and mode 
of acting inthe cause of the Continent and of liberty. 
shall: make known to. my Government the wishes of 
- the President, that any other expedition be suspended 
awhich:may be projected, as well as that which is said to 
. be-fitting-out at Carthagena, to assist the independence 
“of éné-or, both, the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, as 
“the:means best adapted to obtain the negotiation men- 
“tioned: 
Tavail myself.of this occasion to present to you my te- 
» spects and most distinguished consideration, repeating my- 
self to be, 


anri e ar an ee ee ee ee ho ee ee 


Your obedient servant, 
PABLO OBREGON. 


Mothe Senateof the United States. 

Dee ae a Wasutnetoy, Ist, February, 1826. 
-În compliance with a resolution of the Senate, of the 
- $0th ultimo, 1 communicate, herewith, in confidence, a 
report from the Secretary of State, with the documents 

containing the information desired by the resolution. 

ae JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
: The Secretary of State, to whom the President has re- 
| ferred the resolution of the Senate, of the 30th January, 
1826, requesting him to inform the Senate whether the 
Government of Spain has been informed of the applica- 
: cation made by our Government for the intervention of the 
» Emperor of Russia, to induce Spain to recognize the in- 
| dependence of the South American States, and to lay be- 
fore the Senate the correspondence, if any has taken 
place, between our Minister at Madrid and the Spanish 
Government, and also between such Minister and our Go- 
yernment, on the subject of such intervention and recog- 
nition, has the honor to report— 

An extract of & letter from this Department, to Mr. 
Everett, dated Department of State, 27th April, 1825. 

An extract from the notes of a conversation between 
Mr. Everett. and Mr. Zea, communicated with a despatch 
ie Mr. Everett to this Department, dated 25th Septem- 

er, 1825. ; 

An extract of a despatch from Mr. Everett, to this De- 
partment, of the 20th October, 1825. 

_ All which is respectfully submitted. 


H. CLAY. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Clay to Mr. Everett, dated 
Department of State; 27th April, 1825. 

“ Resides the preceding objects to which your attention 

will be directed, others of great interest will also claim it. 
| -Ofthese, that of the highest importance is the present war 
| between Spain and her former colonies, on this Continent. 
The President. wishes you to bring this subject, in the 
most conciliating manner possible, before the Spanish Go- 
/ yernment. It would be as unnecessary as unprofitable, 
| to look.to the past, except for the purpose of guiding fu- 
ture conduct. : True wisdom dictates that Spain, without 
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has irretrievably lost, should employ the means of retain- 
ing what she may yet preserve from the wreck of her for- 

mer possessions. The war upon the Continent is, in fact, 

at an end. | Not a solitary foot of land from the Western 

limit of the United States to Cape Horn owns her sway 5 

not a bayonet in all that vast extent remains to sustain her 

cause. And the Peninsula is utterly incompetent. to re- 
place those armies which have been vanquished. and anni- 

hilated by the victorious forces of the New Republics. 

What possible object, then, can remain to Spain to pro-- 
tract a war which she can no longer maintain, and to the 

conclusion, of which, in form, there is only wanting the 
recognition of the New Governments, by treaties of peace ? 

If there were left the most distant prospect of her recon- 

quering her Continental Provinces, whieh have achieved. 
their independence, there might be a motive for her per- 
severance. But every expectation of such reconquest, it 

is manifest, must be perfectly chimerical. If she canen- 
tertain no rational hope to recover what has been forced 

from her grasp, is there not great danger of her losing 
what she yet but feebly holds? Tt should be borne in. 
mind that the armies of the New States, flushed. with Vic- 
tory, have no longer employment on the Continent :’ and 
yet, whilst the war continues, if it be only in name, they 

cannot be disbanded, without a disregard of all the max. 
ims of just precaution. To what object, then, will the 

New Republics direct their powerful and victorious armies? 

They have a common interest and a common cnemy, and. 
let it be supposed that that enemy, weak and. exhausted 
as he is, refuses to make peace, will they not strike where- 
ever they can reach ? and from the proximity and great 
value of Cuba and Porto Rico, is it not to be anticipated 
thet they will aim, and aim a successful blow too, at those 

Spariish Islands ? Whilst they would operate from with- 
out, means would, doubtless, be, at the same time, em- 
ployed to stimulate the population within to revolt. And 
that the disposition exists among the inhabitants, to a con- 
siderable extent, to throw off the Spanish authority, is 
well known. It is due tothe United States to declare, 

that they have constantly declined to give any countenance 

to that disposition. 

It is not, then, for the New Republics, that the Presi- 
dent wishes you to urge upon Spain the expediency. of 
concluding the war. Their interest is probably onthe 
side of its continuance, if any nation can ever have an in- 
terest ina state of war. But, it is for Spain herself, for 
the cause ofhumanity, for the general repose of the world, 
that you are required, with all the delicacy which belongs 
to the subject, to use every topic of persuasion, to im-. 
press upon the councils of Spain the propriety, by a for- 
mal pacification, of terminating the war. And as the 
views and policy of the United States in regard to those 
islands, may possibly have some influence, you are au- 
thorized, frankly and fully, to disclose them. The Uni- 
ted States are satisfied with the present condition of those 
Islands, in the hands of Spain, and with her ports open ta 
our commerce, as they are now open, This Government 
desires no political change of that condition. ‘The popu- 
lation, itself, of the islands, is incompetent at present, 
from its composition and its amount, to maintain  self-go- 
yernment. ‘fhe maritime force of the neighboring Re- 
publics of Mexico and Colombia is not, now, nor is it like- 
ly shortly to be, adequate to the protection of these isl- 
ands, if the conquest of them were effected., The Unit- 
ed States. would entertain constant apprehension of their 
passing from their possession to that of some.less friendly 
sovereignty: And of allthe European Powers, this coun-_ 
try prefers that Cuba and Porto Rico should remain de-; 
pendent on Spain. If the war should continue between 
Spain and the. New Republics, and those islands.should 
become the object and the theatre of it, their fortunes. 
have'such a connection with the prosperity.of: the. United. 
States, that they could not be indifferent spectators. and 
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the possible contingenciés of such a- protracted war might 
bring upon-the Government of the United States duties 
and obligations, the pérformance of which, however pain- 
ful it should be, they might not: be at liberty to decline. 
‘A. ‘subsidiary consideration in favor of peace, deserving 
some weight, is'that as the war has been the parent cause 
of the shocking piraciés in the West Indies, its termination 
would be; probably, followed by their: cessation : And 
thus the Government of Spain, by one‘act, would fulfil 
- “the-double obligation, under which it lies, to foreign Go- 
‘ernments, of repressing enormities, the perpetrators of 
which ‘find refuge, if not succor, in Spanish territory ; and 
that to'the Spanish nation, itself, of ‘promoting its real in- 
terest? poe j 


Extract from the notes of aconversation between Mr. Eve- 
~ rett and Mr. Zea, communicated with a despatch, No. 7, 
“from Mr. Everett to Mr. Clay, dated Madrid, September 
25th, 1825. i 
14€ Jn the course of this conversation upon matters touch- 
ing sò nearly the independence of the colonies, there were 
of course frequent opportunities of alluding to that ques- 
tion, and the minister seemed to feel no delicacy or re- 
serve in expressing his sentiments upon it. He remark- 
ed, repeatedly, that the King would never abandon his 
claim to these his ancient and rightful possessions; that 
the €ause was a good one ; and that, however, unfavorable 
their prospect might appear at present, ‘they had a 
right to suppose ‘that they should, in the end, succeed : 
that wë had seen, of late, revolutions in political affairs at 
least as violent as this would be ; for example, the over- 
throw’ of Bonaparte, and the restoration of Louis the 
XVII to the throne of his ancestors ; that the party in the 
colönics in favor of independence, though dominant, and 
apparently unresisted, was not in reality so strong as was 
generally supposed ; that it consisted of a busy and active, 
putin reality feeble minority; that the mass of the good 
citizens, constituting a great majority of the population, 
were in favor of the King, and were only waiting for some 
suitable occasion to come out in their strength, and to-put 
down the insurgents, and, finally, that the cause being a 
just one, they had a right to suppose that they should be 
assisted, 
I did not think 
argument'with Mr. Zea. 

J said'to him; however, that I regretted to hear from 
him so decisive'a declaration of the . King’s resolution not 
to acknowledge the new States ; that my Government 
hoped that the battle of Ayachuco, and the recognition 
of England, would hate been considered by His Majesty 
as settling the question, and that he would have been m- 

- duced to put an end tothe violent state of things now ex- 
isting, which was more or less injurious to all christian na- 
tions ; that enlightened men of all classes, parties, and 

_ opinions, in most of the civilized countries of Europe, and 
in the United States, were now satisfied that Spain could 
never recover her authority over the colonies. As a sin- 
gle instance, I mentioned to him the opinion of the Bishop 
of Hermopolis, minister of church affairs in France, and 
well known, throughout Europe, as one of the ablest and 
most decided adherents of the antiliberal sect, whom I 
had scen at Paris on my way, and who had told me, ex- 
pressly, that they regarded the affair of South America as 
settled.’ i 
To this he made answer, that the Bishop had, also, in 
the time of Bonaparte, despaired of the possibility of the 
King’s restoration, and that he might be as much in the 
wrong now, as he was then. I remarked that there were 
evident symptoms in the proceedings of the French Go- 
yernment, cf an intention to recognize the new States at 
no vety distant period, He said that France had hitherto 
stood by them faithfully in all their troubles ; that he could 
. not.say how long she would be true to them, but should 
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she éven desert them; the King would still adhere ñi 


[Sen.-and H: 


to his principles ; thatthe standing and invariable rik 
conduct observed by His Majesty upon all. occasions, 
that of strict justice ; that he made no concessions to'€x- 
pediency, acknowledged no distinction between politics 
and morals, and was prepared to sacrifice every. thing ra 
ther than surrender what he knew to be his nght. He 
then recurred to his favorite example of Louis the XVI, 
said that they were by no means reduced to so-low-point 
as he had- been : that he too often had been- solicited to 
abandon ‘his claims tø the French Throne; but that, by 
firmly rejecting all such propositions; and tenaciously ad- 
hering to his purpose, he had finally succeeded.in recov- 
ering every thing. © > ae Ehi wt 

It struck me that the example of Bonaparte, who had 
lost all by obstinately refusing to make a timely surrender 
of a part, would have been rather more to the point, but 


Edid not think it worth while to press this subject at pre- , 


sent. I told him that I was not called upon to advise his 
Majesty’s Ministers upon this or any other question, and 
that what I had said, had becn thrown out incidentally, in 
reply to his remarks.” i 


No. 10. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Everett to the Secretary of 
State, dated . 
Mapri, October 20th, 1825. - 
“It was reported here very confidentially, a few days 
ago, that the new Consulative Junta, or Council of Go- 
yernment, was occupied in- preparing the way for an 


arrangement with the South American States. Upon :; 


tracing this rumor to its origin, 1 found that it arose from 
the fact that the council had deputed some of its members 


to confer with two Spanish officers who lately arrived 4 


from South America, by way of the Havanna and New 
York, and are the same that were sent out by the Consti- 
tutional Government to Buenos Ayres, as Commissioners. 
They landed at Bordeaux from New York, and came on 
immediately to this place, remained here about three 
weeks, during which time they had occasional conferences 


with members of the council, and afterwards proceeded 


| 


sooner or later, byan interference of Providence. | to Cadiz. ‘These facts being known, and it being also 
it necessary to enter very fully into the | understood that the council had been requested by the 


minister to give their opinion upon the measures proper 
to be taken, in regard to the colonies, it was natural 
enough to draw the conclusion, that the conférences in 


had | question had some connexion with this subject, and that 


the persons with whom they were held, might, perhaps, 
have gone to Cadiz, on their way to America, as private 
agents of the Government. Another, and a more proba- 
ble construction of the fact, would be, that the council 
had no other object in conferring with these gentlemen, 
than to obtain information respecting the state of the 
colonies. ae 
About the time when this report was in circulation, F 
went to the Escurial, in order to be present at the cele- 
bration of the king’s birth day, and when there, had, of 
course, frequent opportunities of seeing the minister. In 
one of the conversations which I had with him, I inquired 
of him what foundation there was for this rumor, and 
whether there was any change of policy contemplated, in 
regard to the American States. To this question he re- 
phed most decidedly in the negative, and entered anew, 
and very readily, at great length, into an exposition of the 
intentions of the Government, repeating in substance the 
same remarks which he had made to me at San Ldefonso. 
He declared that the king would never abandon his 
rights: that it was a matter of conscience with him to 


transmit his hereditary possessions to his successors; that | 


the Royalist cause was not so desperate as we supposed ; 


that there were even now, symptoms of a return of these 7 
provinces to their ancient loyalty; and that such an event « 
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“would not. be at all strange, considering what violent and | sovereign power; but that they would never consent to 
“guiden; xevolations have been constantly occurring, dur- | negotiate in any way, upon any other terms; that the 
“jag the last thirty years. From all that he said upon) King, being once satisfied on this head, would doubtless 
‘the subject, I was quite satisfied that the reports of an | be disposed to grant his subjects in America every favor 
“Gntended arrangement were entirely groundless, and that ! and indulgence which they could possibly wish, but that 
“the detention and examination of the above mentioned. they must begin by proving their loyalty “and their confi- 
officers, were me rely for the purpose of obtaining inform- | dence in his Majesty’s justice and good intentions. He 
cation as to facts. 5, eke | wondered, that among the offers of mediation that had 
-sPhe'tone and manner of tie minister, during this con- | been made from time to time, especially by England, none 
yersation, were such as to induce me to doubt the cor-| had ever been proposed upon this basis. I-told him that 

i < peetness of the opinion which J had entertained and ex- | the reason probably was, that the British Government, as 
“pressed. to- yon, as to his private sentiments on tits subject. | well as that of the United States; considered the inde- 
“He spoke with so much decision and apparent openness, pendence of the new States as now firmly established, 
“of the probability of reconquering the colonies, that {| and were well aware that they would never treat upon any 
© found myself bound to give him credit for his sincerity, at | other terms than an acknowledgment of it, by Spain. T 
“the expense of his sagacity and good sense. He.inq tired | added, however, that I should ‘be well pleased to know; 
vof meat this time, whether I had any Knowledge of the |if he were disposed to inform me, what concessions the 
„communications that had lately heen made by my Govern- | King would-be willing to grant to the Americans, in the 
dent. upon that subject, to the Emperor of Russia. 1! event of their return to their allegiance : as, for example, 
lied in the affirmative, and he then said that he had re- | whether he would allow them to make their own laws, in 
ived, the day before, for the first time, upon his return | legislative assemblies of their own choice? My object in 
“to'the. Escurial, from Madrid, an intimation, (probably asking this question, was, of course, merely to obtain a 
from one of the Ministers abroad,) that some over-| more complete view of the. intentions and. dispositions of 


““tires’had been made from that quarter, and requested | the Government upon the whole subject. He replied, 
“we to give him such information respecting them, as I] that, as to legislative assemblies, he was far from being 
-might think it proper to communicate. I was not quite so | satisfied that they would-suit the condition of the colonies, 
- Gully prepared upon this subject as Lcould have wished, not | and that, in-general, he thought the only safe course for 
having obtained any answer from Mr. King, to tite request] the Americans would be to trust entirely and implicitly to 
‘which I made him, fora copy of the instructions to Mr. | the King’s known good character. I should have thought 
‘Middleton, probably because he has had no good private | from this answer, that my question did not make a very 
occasion to send it. I, however, told him, that my Go- | favorable impression upon him. At the close, however, 
yernment made no secret of their policy, in regard to this | of the convcrsation, he recurred to it in such a way as in- 
“pusiness, and that I had no objection to inform him that | duced me to think that he would have been glad to con- 
“our Minister at St. Petersburg had been directed to ex- | sider it as an indirect overture from some of the Colonies. 
“press to the Emperor their full conviction that the contest | He said, after I arose to g0, that the conversation had 
‘between Spain and the colonies must be considered as | turned upon a number of delicate and interesting topics ; 
-finally settled in favor of the latter party; their persua- | that on such occasions it was not always possible to distin- 
sion that the interest of Spain, and the general good of| guish between remarks that were merely ofa private and 
Uthe civilized world, would be promoted, by the early ac- | personal description, and such as were official; and.that, 
“quiescence of His Catholic Majesty in this result, and | in order to avoid mistakes upon that point, he should be 
their. wish that the Emperor, should he also entertain these | glad if 1 would state in writing, what, my instructions. re- 
‘opinions, would unite with them in advising and request- | quired me to commuaicate to him as the opinions and in- 
ing the Spanish Government to put an end to the war, | tentions of the Government, and especially any propost- 
by an acknowledgment of the independence of the co- | tions that I might be authorized to make, m the nature of 
_Joniés.. I took this opportunity of informing the minister | an overture from the Colonies, founded on the basis of 
snore precisely than Thad done before, that what I had | submission. 1 told him, that I had no authority from any 
“already suggested to him in favor of this measure, must be | quarter, to make propositions of that description ; but 
considered as expressing the wishes and policy of my Go- | that I would, with pleasure, if he wished it, give him an 
verament, and not my own individual sentiments, which | official statement of what Thad said to him, by order of 
/Yshould not, of course, think of intruding upon His Ma- | my Government, in favor of the acknowledgment of the 
jesty’s cabinet. I told him that I was formally instructed | independence of the new States. Me replied, that he was 
to avail myself of any suitable occasion, to suggest to him, | ready to receive any note that I might send him ; but that, 
with the delicacy required by the nature of the subject, | on that head, the King’s mind was completely made up, 
the earnest desire of the Government of the United | beyond the possibility of change. Notwithstanding this, I 
States, to see this long struggle brought to an amicable | have thoughts of preparing and transmitting to the Minister 
conclusion, and their complete convicuon that all further | a preity detailed communication upon this subject. Such 
efforts.on the part of Spain, to recover the colonies, must | a paper, if it does not produce ‘much immediate effect 
-be wholly fruitless, and more injurious to herself than to | upon the Spanish Cabinet, may, perhaps, in one way or 
them. ~ ‘ another, have a favorable bearing on the general question, 
Mr. Zea seemed to be a good deal struck with these Previously to this interview with Mr. Zea, 1 had availed 
remarks ; and E was inclined to suppose, from his man- myself of such occasions as offered, to converse apon je 
ner, that he had considered what 1 had said to bim be- | same subject with the British and Russian Ministers, ‘The 
fore, upon the subject, as a merely personal communica- | former is Mr. Frederick Lambs parang of i Lora Mel- 
tion, He replied, that these proceedings of the Govern- | bourne, a gentleman of about forty ve yan o age, ao 
ment of the United States placed him under the neces- | gulariy trained to the diplomatic line, bz ee 
sity of declaring, in the most positive manner, the King’s | well fitted for it by his talents and in orma or i e 
unalterable resolution never to abandon his rights, and to | latter is Mr. D Oubrd, who has also pane yis lie m oe 
reject all offers of mediation, or of amicable intervention, | employment of a foreign Minister, and ias iow fene a 
which should contemplate an acknowledgment of the Ìn- | the age of about sixty. He seems ie enor enof 
dependence of the new States. He said that they were, | dence of his Government, and suyen ae arse a cca 5 
andalways had been, ready and willing to accept any pro- | Count Nesselrode, as Minister a: on gn 2 ae ve 
posal for mediation, or to treat directly with the Colonies, | an absence of the latter from St. e E E Morian 
iipon the basis of their previous submission to the King’s | several morths, Both these gentlemen lave : shes 
Vor TT r 
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. my arrival here, every disposition to be on friendly terms 
With me, and have plainly manifested, by their attentions, 
the high. esteem in which they hold the American nation 
and character. Mr. D’Oubril, in particular, has been 
tore civil.than any. other. of the diplomatic body with 
Whoni f was not previously acquainted. = =- l 
-Mr Lamb’s sentiments in regard to the South Ameri- 
‘can question, are, of course, precisely the same with ours. 
{was desirous to ascertain whether the British Govern- 
‘ment had:lately niade any attempts to urge Spain to a re- 
:cognition of the new States, and questioned Mr., Lamb 
upon this point. He said he had had one or two conversa- 


"tions with Mr. Zea soon after his arrival, (he has been 


-here about five months,) and stated the substance of what 
had passed between them. The Minister, it seems, gave 
to hum the same answer which he has since given to me ; 
and cited, to illustrate his argument, the same examples 
of Louis XVIII. and Bonaparte. No offer of formal me- 
diation has been made by England since her recognition. 
Indeed, her interest, as a commercial and manufacturing 
country, is now on the other side. ` The longer the war 
continues, the longer she enjoys a monopoly of the 
Spanish American market for her fabrics, and the more 
difficult will Spain find it to recover her natural advan- 
tages upon the retum of peace. England will, therefore, 
probably be very easy in regard to this matter, and will 
leave Spain to pursue, unmolested, the course she may 
think expedient. I suggested this point both to Mr. Zea 
and tothe Russian Minister, and was inclined to think, 
from what !they said of it, that it had more weight with 
them, than any other consideration in favor of recogni- 
tion. They both admitted the justice of my remarks, 
and the great inconvenience that resulted in this way from 
the present state of things, and could only avoid the pro- 
» per conclusion, by reverting to their common places, of 
: the probability of a return of the Colonics to their allegi- 
. ance, which they really scem to imagine will come about 
‘sooner orlater, without any effort on the part of either 
Spain or her allies, and by the aid of some unlooked-for 
intervention of Divine Providence. I learned nothing 
- material of Mr. I. excepting the fact that the British Go- 
vernment is now quiet in regard to this matter, and makes 
‘no attempts to influence the decision of Spain. He pro- 
fessed to have but little information as to the state of the 
Spanish settlements in. Americà, and having passed the 
greater part of his life, including the last cight or ten 
years, on.the Continent, has been, in fact, rather out of 
the way of obtaining it. 

Mv. D’Oubril was somewhat guarded in his language, 
and did not seem quite willing to admit that it was the 
decided intention of the Emperor to encourage Spain in 
her present system. He said that, individually, he did not 
by any means take the same view of the subject which 
the: Spanish Government did ; and yet, that he was not 
completely satisfied that an immediate recognition was 
the true policy. He cited, in his turn, the old instance of 

. Louis XVIH. and Bonaparte, and was far from being sure 
“that the internal divisions which did, or would distract the 
colonies, might hot bring them again under the Spanish 
. Government. He was aware, nevertheless, that Spain 
` was daily and yearly suffering great injury from the ef. 
» fects of the present system ; and that, by continuing it, 
she would probably lose her remaining possessions in 
America, and her chance of ever obtaining a duc share 
in the trade with that Continent, besides endangering her 
national existence at home. This was making out a pret- 
ty strong case in favor of recognition ; but he still re- 
turned to his former text, that he considered the question 
as extremely doubtful. In all that he said upon it, he 
professed to declare merely his own personal opinions 
. and feelings ; and, if I recollect tight, did not say directly 
what language he was ordered to hold in his communi- 
cations with this Government. It is understood, how- 
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ever, that the influence of the Emperor has been emp 
ed in support-of the present system ; and the general ini- 
pression: which I received from his remarks, coincidéd 
with this opinion. Mr. D’Oubril’s private sentiments may 
possibly be different. Both he and Mr. L.: inquired of 
me respecting the late overtures made by the Presidents 
order at. St. ‘Petersburg, and appeared to’ have some, 
though not a very minute acquaintance with the language 
of your instructions to Mr: Middleton. The représénta- 
tives of France, Holland, Swéden, Saxony, and Prussia; 
with whom Ihave had more or less conversation upon this 
subject, have all expressed themselves strongly in oppo- 
sition to the policy of Spain. Even the Pope’s Nuncio, 
and the Ambassador from Naples, seem to be of the Ame- 
rican party... The French, I suspect, are making pretty 
strong efforts in favor of the new States; but, on this 
point, Ihave at present, no very precise information.” 


Wasnrxeron, 16th March, 1826. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


Some additional documents, having relation to the ob- 
jects of the mission to the Congress at Panama, and re- 
ceived since the communication of those heretofore sent, 
arc now transmitted to the Senate. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. - 

PAPERS SENT. i 

1. Mr. Everett to Mr. Clay, : 

No. 15. 2ist Nov. 1825. Extract. 

17. 12th Dec. 1825. do.” 

3. Same to same, 18. ist Jan. 1826. Copy. 
4. Mr. Brown to same, 42. 10th Jan. 1826. do. 
(a) Same to Baron de Damas, 42. 2d Jan. 1826. do. 


1. 


Extract of a Letter; No. 15, from Mr. Everett, Minister te 
Spain, to the Secretary of Stute, dated 
Mapnrip, November 21, 1825. 

“ After conversing with the Duke, (del Infantado,) as 
much as was necessary upon the direct relations between 
the two countries, the opportunity being favorable for a 
longer interview, I availed myself of it to introduce the 
subject of the Colonies, upon which I had not before said 
any thing to him. I told him, that it.wasa part of my in- 
structions to intimate to His Majesty’s Government, in the 
most delicate manner possible, the full conviction of that 
of the United States, that the question of the Indepen- 
dence of the Colonies, was, in point of fact, settled; and 
their strong desire, that the war might as soon as possible 
be brought to a close. | I inquired of him, whether there 
was at present any disposition in His Majesty’s Cabinet 
towards a change of policy upon this subject. “He replied 
in the negative, but did not express himself to this effeet 
with the same fulness and decision, that I had observed 
in Mr, Zea’s communications. I presume, however, that 
this difference, which was certainly very perceptible and 
obvious, is rather owing to the difference in the charac- 
ters of the men, and their habit of expressing themselves, 
than to any actual intention in the Cubinct to yield. At 
least, I do not learn from any other quartcr, that such aa 
intention is supposed to exist. The Duke said, that the 
matter was a delicate one; that he could easily imagine, 
how inconvenient and injurious it must be to the United 
States to have this struggle constantly going on at their. 
doors; and that he was not surprised or dissatisfied, that 
they should exert their influence in endeavoring to pre- . 
cure the termination of it in the way which they thought 
just ; but, that the King could not yet resolve to abandon 
his rights, or give up the hope, that these countries would 
in one way or another be ultimately brought back to their 
allegiance. I then suggested to him particularly the opie 
nion entertained by the Government of the United States, l 


2. Same to same, 
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that the loss of the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico would ; lusion is made to an existing Council, and that the decree 
purports to be for the establishment of an entirely new 


be:the inevitable iee of the continuance of the struggle 
fortwo'or three years longer; but that Spain, by making | one. The measure is considered here as prettyi 
~ peace’at once, might very probably retain them. When I| but I do not see that it is likely to He re 
< made this remark to Mr. Zea, he answered, that the King | great changes either in the principles or proceedings of 
did: not: consider these Islands as in danger in any event, | the Government. The latent object of the institution is 
atd:that His Majesty confidently trusted, that he should | probably, to get nd of the Ministerial Council established 
not only retain them, but reconquer very shortly all the | by Mr. Zea; no allusion is; however, made to the latter 
other American Provinces. The Dukc’s answer. was quite | in the decree which thus supercedes two of these high 
different. He inquired of me in reply, upon what evidence | State Corporations, without naming either. Some of the 
the: American Government founded the opinion, that Spain | most’ considerable members of Mr. Zea’s Council are 
-wotld be able to retain these Islands, in case of her re- | transferred to the new one, including the President, Gen. 
cognizing the independence of the other Colonies ? This | Castanos, a person much respected by-all parties, and of 
question: seemed to suppose the persuasion, that the | known liberal sentiments. He told me, yesterday, that this 
Islands mustat all events be lost, unless the King should | was the fifth Council to which he had ‘been called, as they - 
recover the whole. of his American possessions. I replied, | were successively instituted. He does not appear to anti- 
j: thatthe principal circumstance in favor of this opinion | cipate any very important consequences from the innova- 
| was the fact, that no symptoms of a disposition to separate | tion. 
from the mother'country had yet appeared in the Islands;} There are some things, however, in the decree, and in 
andthat ‘as their situation, in consequence of the opening | the composition of the Council, which may be construed 
“ofthe ports, was extremely flourishing, there was room to | into indications that the measure has been taken with a 
i suppose, that they were contented with it. Ie acquiesced | view to a more careful consideration of the great question 
inthis. remark, and expressed his deep regret, that a si- | of America. Among the members named. who, exclusive- 
` milar system of allowing a full freedom of trade, had not | ly of the Ministers, only amount to fourteen or fifteen, are 
been adopted in season, in regard to the other Colonies. | the Archbishop of Mexico, the Viceroys of Mexico, Venc- 
“-This‘was the substance of our conversation. The general | gas, and Apodaca, under new names, the Duke de San 
impression I received from it was, that there is at present į Carlos, an American, and Father Cyril, who has been in 
; uo-dircet intention in the Cabinet to change their policy; | America. The last is considered the ablest man in the 
“put, that there is at least as much probability of a recog- | Council. Itis worthy of remark, that none of these, ex-. 
nition now, as before the late ministerial revolution. I men- | cept San Carlos, were of the old Council of State. Gene- 
tioned: to the Duke, that Mr. Zea had expressed a wish, | ral Castanos is friendly to the recognition of the indepen- 
that I would give him in writing what I had to say by order | dence of America. Provision seems to have been made 
; ofmy Government upon this subject, and inquired of him, | in this way for bringing into the mecting a great deal of 
whether this would also be agreeable to him. He said, | positive information upon Ametican affairs. The decree 
that he had no objection whatever to receive such a com- | also mentions that this question is one to which the atten» ` 
“munication; and I shall accordingly at my leisure prepare | tion of the Council is to be particularly called ; and speaks 


y 


Sand transmit one.” of it in terms which will bear a favorable interpretation; 

ae —- although they do not necessarily require it. Among other 

oe 2, things deserving consideration, are enumerated “the 

i S ; ** weighty affairs of the colonies in’ America, which. are 
Errat of a Letter, No. 17, from My. Evercit to the Secre- | , VESNI a $ : » wh 

che tary of State, dated at «t endeavoring to separate from the mother country, by a 


«c necessary effect of the dangers to which the Crown has 
Mapri, December 12, 1825. | « been xposed.” To acknowledge the necessity of the 
Py oSL received, two or three days ago, from Mr. King, a | separation on any account, secms to be a large step to- 
copy of the instructions to Mr. Middleton, on the affair of į wards the acknowledgment of the new States, and to call 
Spanish America. It came very opportunely, while I was ! the effort to separate, a necessary effect of the late politi- 
engaged in preparing the note which I intend to address | cal crisis, is, perhaps, to give the best possible justifica- 
“to this Government upon the same subject. This commu- | tion of it. The passage may, however, be interpreted in a 
nication, as it requires to be drawn up with care and cau- | different sense, and there is, at present, no other evidence 
tion, does not admit of being hastened, and will not pro- ! of any recent change on this subject, in the disposition of 
bably be ready before the first of January. I learn, with | this Government. The French newspapers abound, as - 
much pleasure, through the medium of Mr. Brown, that | usual, with accounts, apparently authentic, of constant 
the overture made by Mr. Middleton at St. Petersburgh, | efforts made here by the forcign Powers, especially tlic 
has been well. received, and is likely to produce a favor- | British Minister, in favor of the Colonies; but these. ac- 
able effect. 1 shall.take an early opportunity of conversing | counts are also, as usual, without the slightest founds- 
-anew with Mr. D’Oubril, upon the subject, and of ascet- | tion. Mr. Lamb and myself converse, habitually, on this 
taining whatare his present instructions.” subject, with perfect freedom, and 1 am certain that he 
; — has said and-done abnost nothing for the Americans since 


Ss atan aar 


$ a I have been here; the others never interfere with the sub- 
be ject, excepting, perhaps, the French Ambassador, who 
No. 18.—Mr. Everett to the Secretary of State. has recently arrived, and with. whose proceedings I am 
Sta: F have the honor to transmit, herewith, a transla- | not so well aequainted. ; 
‘tion of a decree which has just been published, for esta-| ZL lately read to the Duke del Infantado a part of a let. 
blishing a Council of State.” A Council has already exist- | ter I had received from New York, which spoke with great - 
ed,1 believe, ever since the King’s return, bearing the confidence of the probability of an eurly and successful at- 
| same name, composed of nearly the same. persons, and | tack upen the Island of Cuba, by the Mexicans and Co- 
charged with, substantially, the ‘same dutics as this, but | lombians. The intelligence evidently made an impression 
the King has not been in the habit of calling them to- uponhim. He asked me, among other things, ashe has, 
gether.. The only thing, therefore, really new in the de- | done before, what security there W ould be, or ae pos 
"ete; is, the part which declares that the Council shall | session of Cuba, in the event of pacar t K Colonien 
ineet every-day, and remain in session three hours. How |I replied, by stating the gencral reasons why t iss ee 
Ar this regulation is likely to be observed, is, of course, a | not wish to separate. It has since paige me that aa 
matter of mere conjecture. It is rather singular that no al- | Duke, by his repeated questions to this ect, intendec 
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to, intimate a desire that a guarantee for the fidclity of 
Guba, should be offered: by the United States; or by the 

` Spanish American Powers... This was proposed directly 
by Mr..Zea to Mr. Nelson and to me, as a consideration 
for admitting our Consul at the Havana. aes 

Since I. wrote- to you last, I have been principally en- 
gaged in preparing my note upon the affairs of the colo- 
nies. It is, now, nearly ready, and I shall “probably send 
youa copy of it with my next despatches. The’ other af- 
fairs remain in the same state. The intelligence of the 
death of the. Emperor of Russia arrived: here about. ten 

~ days ago, and was spon followed by that of the quiet suc- 
‘cession of his brother: Constantine. -It does not appear 
that the change ‘will produce any. immediate effect upon 

- the ‘state of political affairs. The money market is ex- 
ceedingly depressedin France and England, and the dis- 
tress among the merchants is greater than was, almost, 

. ever known before ; but the crisis appears to have arisen, 
in part, from pure panic, and will, in all probability, pass 
off very soon, leaving the value of public stocks somewhat 
lower, perhaps, than it stood before. The French Par- 
Lament is summoned for the 31st of thismonth. 

I have the honor to transmit, herewith, copies of the 
notes which I have addressed to the Minister since my last 
despatches, and of some official articles of general mte- 
rest, and remain, with high respeet, sir, your most obedient 
humble’ servant, 


, ` Madrid, January 1, 1826. 


_ _P. S.. Upon looking again at the Decree upon the 
`. Council of State, which was. out of my hands when I was 
“writing the above, I find that the Council is not described 
as à new institution in such distinct terms as I had sup- 
s6sed and stated. The impression Thad upon the sub- 
ject was partly derived from conversation. ‘The existence 
ofthe, Council had been pretty generally forgotten, and 
this revival of it has been commonly mentioned as the es- 
tablishment of an entirely new one ; in effect it is, as the 
King never called the members together under the former 
system. : 
Hon: Henry Cray, 
Secretary of State. 


A. H. EVERETT. 
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A... 
No. 42.—Mr. Brown to Mr. Clay. 
Panis, 10th January, 1826. 
Sir: In order to comply with the instructions con- 
tained`in vour despatch No. 3, I obtained an interview 
with his Excellency, the Baron de Damas, on the 2d inst. 
Treminded him that, in the month of July last, I had, in 
aspirit of frankness, disclosed jo him the views of the Pre- 
sident of the United States in relation to the Islands‘of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and that I had then stated to him 
that the United States could net see with indifference those 
islands ‘passing from Spain te any other European Govern- 
ment; and that for the United States, no change was de- 
sired in their political or commercial condition, nor in the 
possession which Spain has of them. I informed him that 
I was now instructed to add, inthe same frank and friendly 
spirit, and in order to guard against all possible difficulties 
that might arise on that subject, that we could not con- 
sent to that cccupation of those Islands by any other Eu- 
ropean Power than Spain, under any contingency what- 
ever, Disclaiming, as we now did, all designs cn them 
ourselves, we beheved we might justly claim an unre- 
served communication of the views of other great mari- 
time States in relation to them. I observed that the Pre- 
: sident could not suppose a state of tengs in which it 
would be right or proper that possessions so important 
should be occupied by either England or France, witi- 
out the concurrence, orat least knowledge, of the United 
States. 3 
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The Baron de Damas appeared to concur entirely in thé: 
view which I took ofthe subject, and inquired whether 
it had been mentioned to the British Government. “¥ told: 
him that a similar communication had been made to Mr, 
| Canning, and I had sufficient reason to think that the Bri- 
tish Government concurred with the President m the po 
licy of not disturbing the possession of those islands in fa-- 
vor of either of the great maritime nations. 

then, in the most delicate and friendly manner, alluded 
to the French squadron which had appeared in the West 
‘Indies, and on the American coast, last summer, and stat- 
ed that my Government would ‘expect that, in case France 
should again send outa naval force disproportionate in the 
extent of its armament to the ordinary purpose of a peace 
establishment, its design and object should: be communi- 
cated to the Government of the United States. The Ba- 
ron de Damas answered, that the vessels composing that 
squadron had been stationed at different places, where the 
number on each station was not more than sufficient for 
the service of protecting French commerce and their West 
India Islands ; that it had become necessary definitively 
to Settle the relations between France and St. Domingo ; 
that this squadron was hastily collected for that object; 
and that the nature of the service required secrecy. He 


said that it was not only right in itself, but had been cus-: 


tomery with the French Government to communicate to 
friendly Governments, in time of peace, the objects of 
considerable fleets sent on distant service ; that the pecu- 
liar circumstanccs in the instance J alluded to, had. occa- 
sioned a departure from the rule, but that, in future, the 
United States should be duly apprised of the objects of 


every such squadron sent into their vicinity, The Baron’ 


de Damas closed the conference by saying that he would 


communicate what had passed to the King, to whom, he ' 


was sure, it would give great satisfaction. 

On the same day, I addressed a short note to the Baron 
de Damas, of which I enclose a copy; and, meeting him 
in the evening, I told him, in an informal manner, that I 
had written it with the design of avoiding any mistake in 
my communication to the President of what had passed at 
the conference. He said he was well satisfied that no mìs- 
take existed on either side, ard that he had communicated 
our conversation to the King. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, your 


> 


most obedient and humble servant, 


JAMES BROWN. 


(a.) 
Mr. Brown to the Baron de Damas. 
Paris, 2d January, 1826. 


Sir: In the month of July Inst, I had the honor to 
state to your Excellency, with the utmost frankness, the 
views of the President of the United States in relation to 
the Spanish Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. I informed 
you that the United States could not see, with indiffer- 
ence, those Islands passing from Spain to any other Euro- 
pean Power; and that the United States desired no change 
in their political or commercial condition, nor in the pos- 
session which Spain had of them. In the conference with 
which your Excellency honored me on this day, 1 repeat- 
ed the same assurances, and added, in a spirit of friend- 
ship, and with a view of guarding beforehand against any 
possible difficulties on the subject which might arise, that 
my Government could not consent to the occupation of 
those Islands by any other European Power than Spain, 
ander any contingency whatever. ` 

Having understood vour Excellency to sav, that the po- 
hey and views of the United States, as disclosed by me, 
ccrrespended with those of his. Majesty’s Government, I 


siall not ful to communicate the information to the Pre: : 
;sdent, who will feel happy in finding the two nations | 
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dgreeingyon.a: point of so much importance to the tran- 
quilityof ‘that. portion of the globe. -> : 
réqdest your Excellency to accept, &c. 
se -. JAMES BROWN. 
ig Excellency BARON DE Damas, 
0.x, Minister of Foreign Affairs, &c. 


cial intercourse which it was the purpose of those mis- 
sions to establish, from the first opening of our diplomatic 
relations with those rising nations, is the most effective 
exposition of the principles upon which the invitation to | 
-| the Congress.at Panama has been accepted by me, as well ` 
as of the objects of negotiation at that meeting, in which 
it was expected that our Plenipotentiaries should take | 
part. : saad the 

The House will-perceive that, even at the date of these " 
instructions, the first treaties between some of the South- 
ern Republics had been concluded, by which théy had 
stipulated among themselves this Diplomatic Assembly at 
Panama. And it will be seen with what caution, so far as © 
it might concern the policy of the United States, and, at 
the same time, with what frankness and good will towards 
those nations, he gave countenance to their design of in- 
viting the United States to this high Assembly for consul- 
tation upon American interests. It was not considered a con- 
clusive reason for declining this invitation, that the’ propo- 
sal for assembling such a Congress had not first been made 
by ourselves. It had sprung from the urgent, immediate, 
and momentous common interests of the great communi- 
ties struggling for independence, and, as it were, quick- ` 
ening into life. From them the proposition to us appeared. 
respectful and friendly ; from us to them it could scarcely ’ 
have been made, without exposing ourselves to suspicions 
of purposes of ambition, if not of domination, more suited 
to rouse resistance and excite distrust, than to conciliate 
favor and friendship. The first and paramount principle . 
upon which it was deemed wise and just to lay the corner- 
stone of all our future relations with them was disinterést-' 
edness; the next was cordial good will to them; the third 
was a claim of fair and equal reciprocity. Under these ‘ 
impressions, when the invitation was formally and earnest- 
ly given, had it even been doubtful, whether any of the 
objects proposed for consideration and. discussion at the 
Congress were such as that immediate and important in- 
terests of the United States would be: affected: by ‘the is- 
sue, I should, nevertheless, have determined, so far’as it- 
depended upon me, to have accepted the invitation, and 
to have appointed Ministers to attend the meeting. The 
proposal itself implied that the Republics, by whom it was 
made, believed, that important interests of ours or of theirs, 
rendered our attendance there desirable. They had given 
us notice, tha’, in the novelty of their situation, and in the, 
spirit of deference to our experience, they would be 
pleased to have the benefit of our friendly counsel. To 
meet the temper with which this proposal was made, with 
a cold repulse, was not thought congenial to that warm 
interest intheir welfare, with which the People and Go- 
vernment of the Union had hitherto gone hand-in-hand 
through the whole progress of their Revolution. “loan: 
sult them by a refusal of their overture, and then inv 
them to a similar Assembly to be called:by ourselves, was 
an expedient which never presented itself to the mind: I 
would have sent Ministers to. the Meeting, had“it- been 
merely to give thein-such advice as they: might have de- 
rsired, even with reference to their ‘owi interests; not 
volving ours. I would have-sent-them had it been‘m 


ke ae i Wasuineron, March 15, 1826. 
“Po the House of Representatives of the U. States : 

"In compliance with the resolution of the House, ofthe 
-$thcultime, requesting me to cause: to be laid before the 
fiouse'so. miuch.of the correspondence between the Go- 
iment of the United States and the new States of Ame- 
nica, or their. Ministers, respecting the proposed Con- 
gress, or meeting of Diplomatic Agents, at Panama, and 
-sueWinfermation respecting the general character of that 
spected Congress, as may. be. in my possession, and as 
“hay, im my opinion, be communicated without prejudice 
“tothe public interest; and, also, to inform the House, so 
far asyin my opinion, the public interest may allow, in re- 
gardto. what objects. the Agents of the United States are 
xpectedto: take part in the deliberations of that Con- 
tess; 1 now. transmit to the House a report from the Se- 
retary of State, with the correspondence and information 
equested by. the resolution. 

With regard tothe objects in which the Agents of the 
"United States are expected to take. part in the delibera- 
` tions of that Congress, I deem it proper to premise, that 
; these objects did not form the only, nor even the princi- 
pal, motive, for my acceptance of the invitation. My first 
_and greatest inducement was, to meet, in the spirit of 
kindness and friendship, an overture made in that spirit by 
othtee:sister.Republics of this hemisphere. 
“The gréat. revolution in human affairs which has 
rought into:existence,. nearly at the same time, eight 
J sovereign and. independent nations in our own quarter of 
“-the:globe, has placed the United States in a situation not 
“tess novel, and scarcely less interesting, than that in which 
» they had found themselves, by their own ‘transition from 
_sweluster of colonies to a nation of Sovereign States. .- The 
“deliverance of the Southern American Republics from the 
». oppression .under. which: they had been so long afflicted, 
+ was hailed: with great unanimity by the People of this 
Union, as among the most auspicious events of the age. 
On'the 4th: of: May, 1822, an act of Congress made an ap- 
propriation, off one hundred thousand dollars ‘for such 
missions to the Independent Nations on the American 
- Continent, as the President of. the United States might 
deem proper? soo an o, 
dn-exercising the. authority recognized by this act, my 
predecessor,. by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appointed, successively, Ministers Plenipotentiary 
“tothe Republics.of Colombia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and 
Mexico. < Unwilling to vaise among the-fraternity of free- 
dom, questions of: precedency and etiquette, which even 
“the European: monarchs had. of Jate:found it necessary ina 
“great measure to discard; he ‘despatched these. Ministers 
to Colombia, Buenos “Ayres, and Chili. without exacting 
` fonithose Républics;as, bythe ancient principles of po- 
Htical-primogeniture he-might bave:done;: that the com- 
i pliment of-a plenipotentiary. mission should “have: been 
: pad first by them to` the: United: States... The instruc- 
tions prepared, under his direction, to Mr: Anderson, the } 
first of our Ministers.to.the.Southern Continent, contam; | 
at-much, length, the general principles upon which he 
~ thoughtit desirable that otir-relations, political and <com- | 


y 


to explain and set forth to them our reasons for declining 
any proposal of specific measures to. which they might de- 
sire our concurrence, but which we might deem incom- 
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~ sideration, having in view. both these „great. results—our 


“ awn interests, and the improvement.of the condition of 
. gan upon earth _Tt may be, that in the lapse of. many 
-aenturies, no other opportunity so favorable willbe pre- 
‘sented tothe Government of the United States, to sub- 
serve the benevolent: purposes of Divine Providence, to 
~ «dispense the promised blessings of the Redeemer of man- 
kind; to promote the prevalence, in future ages, of peace 
ow earth and.good will to man, as will now be placed in 
their power by. participating in the deliberations of this 
Congress. - ia . 
Among the topics enumerated in official papers, pub- 
- Tished by the Republic. of Colombia, and adverted to in, 
the corréspondence now communicated to the House, as 
intended to be presented for discussion at Panama, there 
is‘scarcely one m which the result of the meeting will not 
deéply affect the interests of the United States. Even 
those in which the’ belligerent States alone will take an 
active part, will have a powerful effect upon the state of 
our relations with the American, and probably with the 
principal European States. Were it merely that we might 
be correctly and speedily informed of the proceedings of 
the Congress, and of the progress and issue of their nego- 
tiations, I should hold it advisable that we should have an 
accredited agency with them, placed in such confidential 
relations with the other members, as would ensure the au- 
thenticity, and the safe and early transmission, of its re- 
ports. Of the same enumerated topics, are the preparation 
of a manifesto, setting forth to the world the justice of 
their cause, and the relations they desire to hold with 
other Christian Powers ; and to form a convention of navi- 
gation and commerce, applicable both to the confederated 
States and to their allies. 

It will be within the recollection of the House, that im- 
mediately after the close of the war of our independence, 
a measure closely analogous to this Congress of Panama, 
was adopted by the Congress of our: Confederation, and 
for purposes of precisely the same character. Three Com- 
missioners, with Plenipotentiary powers, were appointed 
to negotiate treaties of amity, navigation, and commerce, 
with all the principal Powers of Europe. They met, and 
vésided for that purpose about one year at Paris; and the 
only result of their negotiations at that time, was the first 
treaty between the United States and Prussia—memorable 
in the Diplomatic annals of the world, and precious as a 
monument of the principles, in relation to commerce and 
maritime warfare, with which our country entered upon 
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with confidence be expected, is passing away, leaving;:at. 
least, the American atmosphere. purified: and refreshed. : 
And now, at this propitious moment, the new-born nations. 
of thishemisphere, assembling by their Representatives at 
the Isthmus between its two Continents, to settle the prin- 
ciples of their fature international. intercourse with other 
nations and with us, ask; in this great exigency, for our 
advice upon those. very: fundamental maxims, which we, 
from our cradle, at first proclaimed, and pattially succeed- 
ed-to.introduce into the code of national law. f 

Without recurring to that total prostration of all neutral: 
and commercial rights which marked the progress of the 
late European wars, and which finally involved the United 
States in them, and adverting only to our political relations 
with these American nations, it is observable, that, while - 
in all other respects those relations have bees uniformly, 
and, without exception, of the most friendly and mutually 
satisfactory character, the -only causes of difference and- 
dissension between us and them which ever have arisen, 
originated in those never-failing fountains of discord and 
irritation—discriminations of commercial favor to other na- 
tions, licentious privateers, and paper blockades. I can- 
not, without doing injustice to the Republics of Buenos. 
Ayres and Colombia, forbear to acknowledge the candid. 
and conciliatory spirit with which they have repeatedly: 
yielded. to our friendly representations and remonstrances 
on these subjects ; in repealing discriminative laws which 
operated to our disadvantage, and in revoking the com- 
missions of their privateers : to which Colombia has added. . 
the magnanimity of making reparation for unlawful cap- 
tures by some of her cruisers, and of assenting, in the: 
midst of war, to treaty stipulations favorable. to neutral ; 
navigation. But the recurrence of these occasions of com- 
plaint has rendered the renewal of the discussions which 
result in the removal of them, necessary; while, in the 
mean time, injuries are sustained by merchants and other 
individuals of the United States, which cannot be repair- 
ed, and the remedy lingers in overtaking the pernicious 
operation of the mischief. The settlement of general prin- 
ciples, pervading, with equal efficacy, all the American 
States, can alone put an end to these evils, and can alone 
be accomplished at the proposed Assembly. 

If it be true that the noblest treaty of peace ever 
mentioned in history. is that by which the Carthagenians 
were bound to abolish the practice of sacrificing their 
own children, because ii was stipulated in favor of human 
nature, 1 cannot exaggerate to myself the unfading glory 


her carcer as a member of the great family of independent | with which these United States will go forth in the memo- 
‘nations. This treaty, prepared in conformity with the in- | ry of future ages, if, by their friendly counsel, by their 
structions of the American Plenipotentiaries, consecrated | moral influence, by the power of argument and persua- 
three fundamental principles of the foreign intercourse | sion alone, they can prevail upon the American Nations at 
which the Congress of that period were desirous of estab- | Panama, to stipulate, by general agreement among them- 
tishing. First, equal reciprocity, and the mutual stipula- | selves, and so far as any of them may be concerned, the 
tion of the privileges of the most favored nation in the | perpetual abolition of private war upon the ocean. And, 
commercial exchanges of peace; secondly, the abolition | if we cannot yet flatter ourselves that this may be accom- 
of private war upon the ocean; and, thirdly, restrictions | plished, as advances towards it, the establishment of the 
favorable to neutral commerce upon belligerent practices, | principle that.the friendly flag shall cover the cargo, the 


with regard to contraband of war and blockades. A pain- 
tul, it may be said a calamitous experience of more than 
forty years, has demonstrated the deep importance of 
these same principles, to the peace and prosperity of this 
nation, and to the welfxre of all maritime States, and has 
illustrated the profound wisdom with which they were 
assumed as cardinal points of the policy of the Union. 

At that time, in the infancy of their political existence, 
under the influence ef those principles of liberty and of 
right, so congenial to the cause in which they had just 
fought and triumphed, they were able but to obtain the 
sanction of one great and philosophical, though absolute, 
Sovereign, in Europe, to their liberal and enlightened 

-principles. They could obtain no more. Since then, a po- 


curtailment of contraband of war, and the proscription of fic- 
titious paper blockades, engagements which we may rea- 
sonably hope will not prove impracticable, will, if suecess- 
fully inculcated, redound proportionally to our honor, and 
drain the fountain of many a future sanguinary war. 

The late President of the United States, uv his message ` 
to Congress of the second December, 1823, while an- 
nouncing the negotiation then pending with Russia, re- 
lating to the Northwest coast of this continent, observed, 
that the occasion of the discussions to which that incident 
had given rise, had been taken for asserting as a principle 
in which the rights and interests of the United States were 
involved, that the American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they had assumed and main- 


litical hurricane has gone over three-fourths of the civiliz- | tained, were thenceforward not te be considered as sub- 
ed portions of the earth, the desolation of which, it may ; jects for futtme colonization by any Europern Power © 
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The principle had first been assumed in that negotiation 
with Russia. It rested upon a course of reasoning equally 
smple'and conclusive. With the exception of the exist- 
ing European Colonies, which it was in no wise intended 
to disturb, the two continents consisted of several sove- 
reign and independent nations, whose territories covered 
‘ther whole surface. By this, their independent condition, 
thé United States enjoyed the right of commercial inter- 
course with every part of their possessions. To attempt 
the establishment of a colony in those possessions would 
be:to-usurp, to the exclusion of others, a commercial in- 
tercourse which was the common possession of all. It 
eould not be done without encroaching upon existing 
Tights of the United States. The Government of Russia 
‘has never. disputed these positions, nor manifested the 
slightest dissatisfaction at their having been taken. Most 
ofthe new American Republics have declared their entire 
assent to.them ; and they now propose, among the subjects 
of consultation at Panama, to take into consideration the 
means ‘of making effectual the assertion of that principle, 

` aswell as the means of resisting interference from abroad 
“with the domestic concerns of the American Governments. 
vedn alluding to these means, it would obviously be pre- 
mature at this time to anticipate that which is offered 
merely as matter for consultation; or to pronounce upon 
‘those measures which have been or may be suggested. 
The purpose of this Government is to concur in none 
which would import hostility to Europe, or justly excite 
‘Yesentment in any of her States. Should it be deemed ad- 

_ Misable to contract any conventional engagement on this 
. topic, our views would extend no further than to a mutual 
pledge of the parties to the compact, to maintain the prin- 
 aiple in application to its own territory, and to permit no 
colonial lodgments or establishment of European jurisdic- 
” fion.upon its own soil ; and, with respect to the obtrusive 
<: interference from abroad, if its future character may be 
inferred from that which has been, and perhaps still is ex- 

) etcised in more than onc of the new States, a joint decla- 
- Mton of its character, and exposure of it to the world, 
/ may be probably all that the occasion would require. 
- Whether the United States should or should not be par- 
; fies to such a declaration, may justly form a part of the 
deliberation. That there is an evil to be remedied, needs 
little insight into the secret history of late years, to know, 
and that this remedy may best be concerted at the Panama 
Meeting, deserves at least the experiment of considera- 


effectual abolition of the African Slave Trade, and the 
; @nsideration of the light in which the political condition 
. ofthe island of Hayti is to be regarded, are also among 
| the subjects mentioned by the Minister from the Republic 
of Colombia, as believed to be suitable for deliberation at 
the Congress. - The failure of the negotiations with that 
' Republic, undertaken during the late Administration, for 
| the suppression of that trade, in compliance with a reso- 
j lution of the House of Representatives, indicates the ex- 
Pediency of listening, with respectful attention, to prepo- 
. sitions. which may contribute to the accomplishment of the 
great end, which was the purpose of that resolution, while 
_ theresult of those negotiations will serve as admonition to 
_ abstain from pledging this Government to any arrange- 
Ment which might be expected to fail of obtaining the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, by a constitutional majority 
toits ratification. i 

Whether the political condition of the island of Hayti 
‘shall be brought at all into discussion at the meeting, may 
bex question for preliminary advisement. There are in 
the political constitution of Governmeng of that People, 
Sitcumstances which have hitherto forbidden the acknow- 
edement of them by the Government of the United 
stes, as sovereign and independent. Additional reasons 
for withholding that acknowledgment, have recently been 
nin their acceptance of a nomini! sovereignty, by fre 


! tion. A concert of measures, having reference to the more | serve that the assembly will be in its 


grant of a foreign Prince ; under conditions equivalent to 
the concession by them, of exclusive commercial advan- 
tages to one nation, adapted altogether to the state of co- 
lonial vassalage, and retaining little of independence bit 
the name. Our Plenipotentiaries will be instructed to pre- 
sent these views to the Assembly at Panama: and should 
they not be concurred in, to decline acceding to any ar- 
ae aia which may be proposed upon different prin- 
ciples. : 

The condition of the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, is 
of deeper import, and more immediate bearing upon the 
present interests, and future prospects of our Union. The 
correspondence herewith transmitted will show how 
earnestly it has engaged the attention of this Government. 
The invasion of both those islands by the united forces of 
Mexico and Colombia, is avowedly among the objects to 
be matured by the belligerent States at Panama. ‘The con- 
vulsions to which, from the peculiar composition of their 
population, they would be liable, in the event of such an 
invasion, and the danger therefrom resulting of their fall- 
ing ultimately into the hands of some European Power, 
other than Spain, will not admit of our looking at.the con- 
sequences to which the Congress at Panama may lead, 
with indifferenee. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon this 
topic: or to say more, than that all our efforts in reference 
to this interest, will be to preserve the existing state of 
things, the tranquillity of the islands, and the peace and. 
security of their inhabitants. ; 

And, lastly, the Congress of Panama is believed to pre- 
sent a fair occasion for urging upon all the new nations of 
the South, the just and liberal principles of religious li- 
berty. Not by any interference whatever, in their internat 
concerns, but by claiming for our citizens, whose occupa- 
tions or interests may call them to occasional residence in 
their territories, the inestimable privilege of worshipping 
their Creator according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. This privilege, sanctioned by the customary’ 
law of nations, and secured by treaty stipulations in nume- 
rous national compacts ; secured even to our own citizens 
in the treaties with Colombia, and with the Federation of 


Central America, is yet to be obtained in the other South 


American States and Mexico. Existing prejudices are 
still struggling against it, which may perhaps be more 
successfully combatted at this general meeting, than at 
the separate seats of Government of each Republic. 

I can scarely deem it otherwise than superfluous, to ob« 
nature diplomatic and 
not legislative. That nothing can be transacted there, 
obligatory upon any one of the States to be represented, 
at the meeting, unless with the express concurrence of 
its own representatives ; nor even then, but subject to the 
ratification of its constitutional authority at home: The 
faith of the United States to Foreign Powers cannot other- 
wise be pledged. I shall, indeed, in the first instance, 
consider the assembly as merely consulfative ; and although 
the Plenipotentiaries of the United States will be empow- 
ed to receive and refer to the consideration of their Go- 
verament any proposition from the other parties to the 
meeting, they will be authorized to conclude nothing un- 
less subject to the definitive sanction of this Goverument, 
imall its constitutional forms. It has therefore seemed te 


me ummecessary to insist, that every object to be discussed : 


at the meeting should be specified with the precision of a 
jadicial sentence or enumerated with the exactness of a 
mathematical demonstration. The purpose of the maet- 
ing itself, is to deliberate upon the great and common in- 


terests of several new and neighboring nations. If the. 


measure is new and without precedent, so is the situation 
of the parties to it. “ That the purposes of the meeting 
are somewhat indefinite, far from being 
is among the cogent reasons for its adoption. “It is not the 


an objection to it, 


establishment of principles of intercourse with one, but 


with seven or cight mations at once. . That, before they 


- 
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“have had the means of-exchanging ideas and communicat- | 
ing.with one another in-common, upon these topics, they 
‘should have definitively. settled and arranged them in con- 
wert, is to require that the effect should precede the cause. 
Itis to exact.as.a-preliminary to the. meeting, that for the 
accomplishment. of which, the meeting itself is designed. 

Among the inguiries which were thought entitled to 
consideration, before the determination was taken toac- 
cept the invitation, was that, whether the measure might 
not have a tendency to change the policy, hitherto in- 
variably pursued by. the United States, of avoiding all en- 

_ dangling alliances, and all unnecessary foreign connections. 
< Mindful of the advice given by the Father of our Coun- 

- try, in his farewell address, that the great rule of conduct 
sfor us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in extending. our 

' commercial relations, to have with them as little political 
‘connexion as possible ; and faithfully adhering to the spi- 
Sit of that admonition,. I cannot overlook the reflection, 

that the counsel of Washington, in that instance, like all 

the counsels of wisdom, was founded upon the circum- 
stancesin which our country-and the world around us, were 
situated, at the time when it was given. That the reasons 
assigned by him for his advice, were, that Europe had aset 
- of prumary interests, which to ushad none, or a very remote 
relation.. That hence she must be engaged. in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which were essentially foreign 
to our concerns. That our detached and distant situation, 
invited and enabled us to pursue a different course. That, 
by our union and rapid growth, with an efficient Govern- | 
ment, the period was not. far distant, when we might defy | 
material injury from external annoyance ; when we might 

, take such an attitudeas would cause our neutrality to be re- 
spected ; and, with reference to belligerent nations, might 

_ghoose peace or war, as our interests, guided by justice, 
should ‘counsel. 

. Compare. owr situation and the circumstances of that į 
time, with those of the present day, and what from the ve- | 
ry words of Washington, then, would be his counsels to į 
his countrymen. now? Europe has still her set of prima- | 

-ry interests with which we have little or a remote relation. | 
Our distant and detached situation, with reference to Bu- j 
rope, remains the same. But we were then the only In- | 
dependent nation of this Hemisphere ; and we were sur- 
rounded with. European Colonies, with the greater part 
of which we had no more intercourse than withthe inha- 
bitants of another planet. Those Colonies have now been | 
transformed into eight Independent nations, 
‘our very borders. Seven of them Republics like our- 
selves ;. with whom we havean immensely growing com- 
mercial, and must have, and have already important poli- 
tical connexions. With reference to whom, our situation 
is neither distant or detached. Whose political principles 
and systems of Government, congenial with our own, 
must and will have an action and counteraction upon us 
and ours, to which we cannot be indifferent if we would. | 

The rapidity of our growth, and the consequent in- 
crease of our strength, has more than realized the antici- 
pations-of this admirable political legacy. ‘Thirty years 
have nearly elapsed since it was written ; and in the Inter- 
yal, our population, our wealth, our territorial extension, 
our power, physical and moral, has nearly trebled. Rea- 
soning upon this state of things from the sound and judi- 
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to be:respected, and choose peace or Wats a5-our interest, 
guided by justice, should counsel. pag eae 
‘Lhe acceptance of this invitation, therefore, far from | 
conflicting with the counsel or the policy of Washington, ~ 
is directly deducible from, and ‘conformable toit: Noris 
it less conformable to the views of my immediate predé- 
cessor, as declared in his annual message to Congress, of 
the 2d December, 1823, to which I have already adverted, 
and to an important passage of which Y invite the attention 
of the -House. ‘The ‘citizens of the United. States,” 
said. he, “cherish sentiments the most friendly m- favor 
“ of the liberty and happiness of their fellow menon that 
“ (the European) side of the Atlantic. “In the wars of the 
“ European Powers, in matters relating to themselves, we 
<c have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 
“policy so todo; It is only when our rights ate invad- 
“ ed, or seriously menaced, that we resent injuries, or 
«make preparation for our defence. With the move- 
«ments in this hemisphere, we are of necessity more im- 
« mediately connected, and by causes which must be ob- . 
< yious toall enlightened and impartial observers. The 
« political system of the Allied Powers is essentially dif- 
« ferent in this respect from that of America. ` This 
« difference proceeds from that which exists in their re- 
* spective Governments. And tothe defence of our own, 
c which has been achieved-by the loss of so much blood | 
«and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their most 
“ enlightened citizens ; and under which we have enjoyed 4 
« unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We | 
“ owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable rela- i 
“tions subsisting between the United States and those 
“ Powers, to declare, that we should consider any ät- : 
“tempt on their part, to extend their system to any por- ; 
«tion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and 
“safety. With the existing colonies or. dependencies of 
« any European Power, we have not interfered, and shall | 
“not interfere. But with the Governments. who: have 
« declared their Independence, and maintained. it, and 
‘whose independence we have, on great consideration, 
“ and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
« any interposition, for the purposes of oppressing them, © 
“or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any - 
‘“ European Power, in any other light than as the mani- . 
s festation of an unfriendly disposition towards the Uni- : 
“ted States. In the war between those new Govern- 
* ments and Spain, we declared our neutrality at the time 


extending to | “ of their recognition, aud to this we have adhered, and 


* shall continue to adhere, provided no -change shall oc- 
« cur, which, in the judgment of the competent authori- 
“ties of this Government, shall make a corresponding 
“ change on the part of the United States indispensable 
*¢ to their security.” 
To the question which may be asked, whether this 
meeting, and the principles which may be adjusted and 
settled by it, as rules of intercourse between the American 
nations, may not give umbrage to the Holy League of 
European Powers, or offence to Spain, it is deemed a suf. 
ficient answer, that our attendance at Panama can give 
no just cause of umbrage or offence to either; and that 
the United States will stipulate nothing there which can 
give such cause. Here the right of inquiry into our pur- 
poses and measures must stop. The Holy League of Eu- 


cious principles of Washington, and must we not say, that | rope itself was formed, without inquiring of the United _ 
_ the period which he predicted as then not far off, has ar-| States, whether it would, or would not, give umbrage to 


Tived ? That America has a setot primary interests, which 


have none, or a remote relation to Europe. 


be spontaneously withheld by her upon the same princi- 


ples, that we have never interfered with hers ; and that if | not only urged, but directly declared by herself. The 


’ she should interfere, as she may, by measures which may 


have a great and dangerous recoil upon ourselves, we | Tights and duties, and not their fears. Fully determined 


might be called, in defence of our own altars and fire- 


sides, to take an attitude which would cause our neutrality | United States can estimate the probability of their giving 


That the in- | of Europe, was urged as 
terference of Europe, therefore, in those concerns, should | nean nations the acknowledgment of their Independence. 


them. The fear of giving umbrage to the Holy League 
a motive for denying tothe Amë- 


That it would be viewed by Spain as hostility to her, was, 


Congress and administration of that day consulted. their 


to give no needless displeasure to any Foreign Power, the . 
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w only: by the right which any foreign State could have, | ernment did not know whether it would be agreeable or 
totake it from their measures. Neither the representa- | not to the United States to receive such an invitation, and 
; Gon of. the United States. at Panama, nor any measure to | as it was not wished to occasion anv embarrassment to 
“which their assent may be yielded there, will give to the | them, he was charged informally to inquire, previous to 
Holy League, orany of its members, nor to Spain, the | the delivery of the invitation, whether it would be ac- 
‘wight to take offence. For the rest, the United States | cepted, if given by both of the Republics of Mexico and 
wuststill, as heretofore, take counsel from their duties, | Colombia. Ft was also stated, by cach of those Ministers, 
rather than their fears. Peewee : that his Government did not expect that the United States 
oSuch are the objects in which it is expected that the | would change thcir present neutral policy, nor was it de- 
Plenipotentiaries of the United States, when commission- | sired that they should take a part in such of the delibera- 
ed to attend the mecting at the Isthmus, will take part; | tions of the proposed Congress as might rclate to the pro- 
and such are the motives and purposes, with which the | secution of the existing war with Spain. 
invitation of the three Republics was accepted. It was, | - Having laid before the President what transpired at 
however, as the House will perceive from the correspond- | these conferences, his ditection was reecived about a week 
ence, accepted only upon condition, that the nomination | after they had been held, to inform the Ministers of Mexi- 
öf Commissioners for the mission should receive the ad- | co and Colombia, and they were accordingly informed, 


B vice and-consent of the Senate. that their communication was received with due sensibility 
che concurrence of the House to the measure, by the | to the friendly consideration of the United States by which 
appropriations necessary for carrying it into effect, is alike | it had been dictated : that, of course, they could not make 
subject to its free determination, and indispensable to the | themselves a party to the war between the new States 

‘fulfilment of the intention. i i and Spain, nor to councils for deliberating on the means 

“That the Congress at Panama will accomplish all, or | of its further prosecution; that the President believed 
‘even any of the transcendent benefits to the human race, | that such a Congress as was contemplated, might be 
which- warmed the conceptions. of its first proposer, it | highly useful in settling several important disputed ques- 
were; perhaps, indulging too sanguine a forecast of events | tions of public law, in arranging other matters of deep 
to/promise. tis, in its nature, a measure speculative and | interest to the American Continent, and in strengthening 
experimental. The blessing of Heaven may turn it to the } the {ii ndship and amicable intercourse between the Ame- 
account of human improvement. Accidents unforeseen, | rican Powers; that before such a Congress, however, as- 
snd mischances not to be anticipated, may bafile all its | sembled, it appeared to the President to be expedient to 
‘high purposes, and disappoint its fairest expectations. | adjust, between the different Powers to be represented, 
Bat the design is great, is benevolent, is humane. | several preliminary points, such as the subjects to which 

‘It looks to the mclioration of the condition of man. It | the attention of the Congress was to be directed, the na- 
is congenial with that spirit which prompted the Declara- | ture and the form of the powers to be given to the Diplo- 
tion of our Independence ; which inspired the preamble | matic Agents who were to compose it, and the mode of 
of our first treaty with France ; which dictated our first | its organization and its action. Jf these preliminary points 
treaty with Prussia, and the instructions under which it! could be arranged in a manner satisfactory to the United 
was negotiated : which filled the hearts and fired the souls ; States, the Ministers from Colombia and Mexico were in- 
af: the immortal founders of our Revolution. formed that the President thought that the United States 

“With this unrestricted exposition of the motives by | ought to be represented at Panama. Each of those Minis- 
which I have been governed, in this transaction, as wellas | ters undertook to transmit to his Government the answer 
of the objects to be discussed, and. of the ends, if possi- | which was thus given to both. 
ble, to be attained by our representation at the proposed | In this posture the overture remained until the letters 

Congress, T submit the propriety of an appropriation, to; were received, which accompany this report, from the 
the candid consideration, and enlightened patriotism, of | Ministers of the Republics of Mexico and Colombia, yin- 
the Legislature. der date of the 2d and Sd November, 1825. A sinjilar 

: answer was returned to each of those letters, in official 

notes; a copy of one of which is with this report. 

The first and only communication from the Minister of 
the Republic of Central America to this Department, in 
regard to the Congress at Panama, is contained in his offi- 
cial note, a copy of which, together with a copy of the 
answer which was returned, will be found along with this 
report. f 

Copies of conventions, containing stipulations respect- 
ing the intended Congress, are herewith reported, be- 
tween 

The Republic of Colombia and that of Chili; 

The Republic of Colombis and Peru ; i 

The Republic of Colombia and the Federation of the 
Centre of America; and 

The Republic of Colombia and the United Mexican 
States. (1) 

The Secretary of State has also the honor to report to 
the President, extracts from the instructions which were 

iven by the Department of State to Mr. Anderson, on 
the 27th day of May, 1823, and copics of certain parts of 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


The Secretary of State, to whom tke President has re- 
ferred that part of the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; of the Sd inst. which requests that he would 
cause to be laid before that House ‘so much of the cor- 
“respondence between the Government of the United 
* States, and the new States of America, or their Ministers, 
“respecting the proposed Congress, or meeting of Diplo- 
«matic Agents at Panama, and of such information re- 
‘specting the general character of that expected Con- 
* gress, as may be in his possession,” has the honor now 
to report : j 

That, during the last Spring, he held, at the Department 
of State, separate conferences, on the same day, with the 
respective Ministers of Colombia and Mexico, in the course 
of which, each of them verbally stated, that his Govern- 
ment was desirous that the United States should be re- 
presented at the proposed Congress, and that he was in- 
structed to communicate an invitation to their Govern- 
ment to send represeiitatives to it; but that, as his Gov- 


(1) These conventions, communicated to the Senate, in a report of the Secretary of State, accompanying the 
President’s message to the Senate, of the 19th of Jannary, 1826, in answer to a resolution of the Senate, of the 
3d of January, 1826. ; 
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ts of Russia, France, Spain, 
esctiptive list accompanies this 
e negotiation which Mr. Middle- 
aut by the-despatch of the L0th. of May 
2) (one of the” apers now reported),to institute at 
‘considering the lapse of time; ‘and the 
lamented ‘event which “has lately occurred in 
thaps there: is no adequate reason for refrain- 
m 


ication of it to the House, which is re- 
sd by its intimate conriection with the interests of 
ii épublics. ~ About the same period with the-date 
“of that despatch, instructions were given to Mr. 
>to inculcate on Spain the necessity of peace, andto our 
Ministers in France:and England, to invite the Cabinets of 
Paris aid London ‘to co-operate in the same work. © The 
hope: not yet abandoned, was indulged, that; bv-an united 
exertion of all the great Powers, and especially of Rus- 
-gia, Spain might be“ brought to“see her true’ interests in 
terminating the existing war. . Other negotiations, grow- 
ing out of, and Subordinate to that which was authorized 
jn thé bëfore mentioned despatch of the 10th of May, to 
Wii, Middleton, have been more recently commenced. 
They have for their object the preyention of disorder in 
the Spanish Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, and also to 
guard the United States against the danger of bad exam- 
ples and excesses, of which, in the course of events, 
those Islands’ might become ‘the theatre, as well as the 
veonservation of ou commercial-and navigating interests. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
“Department of State, 14th March, 1825. 


Extracts of a letter from Mr. Adums, Secretary of State, to 
"Mtr. Anderson, Minister Plenipotentiary to Colombia; 
- “dated 27th May, 1825. 
““se-The revolution which has severed the colonies of 
Spanish, America from European thraldom, and left them 
to form self-dependent Governments as members of the 
society of civilized nations, is among the most important 
events in. modern history. As a general movement in hu- 
man affairs, it is perhaps no more than a development of 
principles first brought into action by the separation of 
these States from Great Britain, and by the practical il- 
lastration given in the formation and establishment of our 
Union, to the. doctrine that voluntary agreement is the 
only legitimate source of authority among men ; and that 
all just Government is a compact. - It was impossible that 
such a system as Spain had established over her colonics, 
should stand’ before the progressive improvement of the 
understanding in this age, or that the light shed upon the 
whole earth by the results of our Revolution should leave 
in utter darkness the regions immediately adjoining upon 
ourselves... The independence of the Spanish colonies, 
however, has proceeded from other causes, and has been 
achieved upon principles in many respects different from 
ours. ‘In our Revolution the principle of the social compact 
_ was, from the beginning, in immediate issue. It originated 
in a question of right, between the Government in Europe, 
and the subject n America. Our Independence was de- 
clated in defence of our Liberties, and the attempt to make 
_ _ the yoke a yoke of oppression was the cause and the jus- 
tification for casting it off 
- The revolution of the Spanish colonies was not caused 
‘by the oppression under which they had been held, how- 
ever great it had been. Their independence was first forced 
upon them by the temporary subjugation of Spain herself 
to aforeign Power. They were by that event cast upon 
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thé last “session of Con- 
the Executive of the Unit- 


Everett. 


H. CLAY. - 


thems¢lves, and compelled to’ establish Governi 
theirown.: Spain, through all the vieissitudes 
revolutions, has clung to the desperate hope of ret: 
or of reclaiming them to her owmcontrol, aud 
tö thé extent of her power, a disastrous war. 
tent. Inthe mind of every rational man,.it-ha 
years apparent that Spain can never succeed tore 
her dominion where it has been adjared,.nor is top 
ble that shë can Jong retain the small: remnant of .her-at 
thority yet-acknoledged in some spots of the South 
American continent. r ede ER. Ulla tld ee 
The political course of the U nited States, from the first 


dawning of South American Independence, hasbeensuch i 


as. was prescribed by their relative duties: to all the. par- 
ties. Being on terms of peace. and amity with, Spain 
through all the changes of her. own Government ; they 
have considered the struggles of the colonies for. indepen- 
dence as a case of civil war, to which their national.obli- 
gations. prescribed to them to remain neutral. Their-poli- 
ey, their interest, and their feelings, all coneurred:to fa- 
vor the cause of the colonies; and the principics upon 
which the right of independence has been maintained: by 
the South American Patriots, have -been ‘approved, not 
only as: identical. with those upon which our own inde- 
pendence was asserted and achieved, put as. involving the 
whole theory of government.on the emphatically Ameri- 
can foundation of the sovereignty of the People, and the 
unalienable rights of man. ‘Tora cause reposing upon. this 
basis, the people of this country never could be indiffer- 
ent, and their sympathies have. accordingly been, with 
great unanimity and constancy, enlisted in-its favor. The 
sentiments of the Government-of the United States have 
| been in perfect harmony with those-of their people, and 

while forbearing, as their- duties of neutrality prescribed, 

from every measure which could justly be construed as 

hostile to ‘Spain, they have exercised all the moral infu- 
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| ence which they possessed to countenance and "promote. - 
| the cause of independence. So long as a contest of arms, 


| with a rational-or even remote prospect of eventual: suc- 
| cess was maintained by Spain, the United States: could 
| not recognize the independence of the colonies, as exist- 
| ing de facto, without trespassing on their duties to Spain, 
| by assuming as decided that which was precisely the ques- 
|: tion of the war. In the history of South American inde- 
| pendence, there are two periods clearly distinguishable 
! from each other. The first, that ofits origin, when it was 
; rather a war of independence against France than-against 
| Spain, and the second, from the restoration of -Ferdmand 
| the Seventh in 1614. Since that period, the territories 
| now constituting the Republic of Colombia have been the 
| only theatre upon which Spain has been able to maintain 


| the conflict offensively, with even a probable color of ul-. 


| timate success. But when-in 1815, she made her greatest 
| effort in the expedition from Cadiz, commanded by Mo- 
| villo, Mexico, Peru, and-Chili, ‘were yet under her author- 
| ity, and had she succeeded in reducing the coast of Terra 
| Firma and New Grenada, the provinces of La Plata, divid- 
' ed among themselves, and weakened by the Portuguese 
occupation of Monte Video, would probably not have 
held out against her long. This at least was the calcula- 
| tion of her policy, and from the geographical position of 
these countries, which may be termed the heart of South 
America, the conclusion might well be drawn, that if the 
power of Spain could not be firmly reseated there, it must 
be on her part a fruitless struggle to maintain her supre- 
macy inany part of the American Continent. The expe- 
dition of Morillo, on its first arrival, was attended with sig- 
nal suecess—Carthagena was taken. The-whole coast-of 
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(2.) This letter to Mr. Middleton, of the 10th of May, 1825, communicated, with others, to the Senate, at the 


same time with the conventions before mentioned. 
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ara Firma was occupied, and -New Grenada was entire- | Law-of Nations, and the humane maxims of civilization. 
bdued: A remnant of Patriots În Venezuela, with their Hin February, 1821, the partial Independence of Mexico 
Feader: Bolivar; returning -from expulsion, revived the | was proclaimed, at Yguala ; and in August of. the same 
cansecof: independence, and after the campaign of 1819, in | year was recognized by the Spanish Viceroy and. Captain 
| which they reconquered the whole of New Grenada, the | General O’Donoju at Cordova. ees 
demonstration became complete, that every effort of Spain; The formation of the Republic. of Colombia, . by the 
| -toirecover the South American Continent must thence- | fundamental law of the 17th December, 1819, was notifi- 
} forward-be a desperate waste of her own resources, and | ed to this Government, by its Agent, the late Don Manuel 
. thatthe truest friendship of other nations to herwould | Torres, on the 20th of February, 1821, with a request that 
consist in making her sensible that her own interest would | it might be recognized by the Government of the United 
be best consulted, by the acknowledgment-of that inde- | States, and a proposal for the negotiation of Treaties of 
pendence which she could no longer effectually dispute. ‘| Commerce and-Navigation,. founded upon the buses of re- 
‘fo this conclusion the Government of the United States | ciprocal utility and perfect equality, as the most efficacious 
had at'an earlier period arrived. But from that emergen- | means. of strengthening and increasing the ‘relations of 
cy; the ‘President has considered the question of recog- | amity between the two Republics. 


nition both ina moral and political view, as merely a ques- 
tion of the proper time: While Spain could entertain a 
yeasonabie hope of maintaining the war, and of recover- 
ing her authority, the acknowledgment ofthe Colonies as 
Independent States, would have been a wrong to her; 
but-she had no right upon the strength of this principle to 
maintain the pretension, after she was manifestly disabled 

. from maintaining the contest; and by unreasonably with- 
> holding her acknowledgment, to deprive the independents 
_ oftheir right todemand the acknowledgment of others. 
‘Fotix upon the precise ¢ime,——when the duty to respect 
the prior sovereign right of Spain:should cease, and that 


of yiclding to the claim of acknowledgment would com- | 


thence, was a subject of great delicacy, and to the Presi- 
dent, of constant and anxious solicitude. It. naturally be- 
caine in the first instance a proper subject of consultation 
with other Powers, having relations of interests to them- 
selves, with the newly. opened ‘countries, as well as influ- 
ence in the general affairs of Europe. In August, 1818, a 
formal proposal was nade tothe British. Government, fora 
concerted and cotemporary recognition of the’ indepen- 
ce-of Buenos Ayres, then the only one of the South 
erican States which, having declared independence, 
had no Spanish force contending against it, within its 
borders; and where it therefore most- unequivocally ex- 
istedin fact. The Britis) Government declined accept- 
ing the proposal themsees, without however expressing 
any disapprobation of it}; without discussing it as a ques- 
tion-of principle, and without.assigning any reason for the 
refusal, other than that št did not then suit with their po- 
Fey. It became a subject of consideration at the delibera- 
tions of the Congress of Aix La Chapelle, in October, 
1818. There is reason to believe that it disconcerted pro- 
jects which were there entertained of engaging the Euro- 
“péan Alliance in actual operations against the South Ame- 
ricanis, as it is well known that a plan for their joint medi- 
ation; between Spain and her Colonies, for restoring them 
to-her.authority, was actually matured and finally failed at 
that-place, only by the refusal of Great Britain to accede 
tothe condition of employing force eventually against the 
South. Americans, for its accomplishment. Some dissatis- 
faction. was manifested, by several members of the Con- 
` pessat Ajs La Chapelle, at this avowal on the part of the 
: United States, of their readiness to recognise the inde- 
pendence of Buenos Ayres. 
‘The reconquest in the campaign of 1819, of New Gre- 
Mada to the Patriot cause; was immediately followed by 


three: great divisions of the preceding Spanish Govern- 
Hent; Venezuela, Cundinamarca, and Quito. Ft was. soon 
vsueceeded by the dissolution-of: the Spanish authority in 


“Mexico; by the Revolution im Spain itself; and by the | and C 
“Military operations which: resulted in the Declaration of | former 
independence in Peru. In November, 1820, was conclud- 
< ed the armistice between. the Generals Morillo and Bolivar, t 
together with a subsequent treaty, stipulating- that in case the appointm 

- of the renewal of the war, the parties would abstain from 
all hostilities and practices not consistent. with the modern! 


` thé formation of the Republic of Colombia, consisting of | “ ance which had been, 


The request and proposal were renewed in a letter from ’ 
Mr. Torres, of the 30th of November, 1821, and. again 
repeated on the 2d of January, 1822. In the interval, 
since the first demand, the gencral Congress of the new 
Republic had assembled, and formed a Constitution, found- 
ed upon tie principles of popular representation, and di-. 
| vided into Legislative, Executive, and Judicial authorities. 
| ‘Phe Government under this Constitution bad been organ- 
‘ized, and was in full operation; while, during the same 
i period, the principal remnant of Spanish force had been 
destroyed by the battle of Carabobo, and its last frag. . 
'ments were. confined to the two places of Porto. Cabello 
and Panama. 

Under these circumstances, a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, on the 30th of 
January, 1822, requested of the. President to lay before 
the House the communications from the Agents of the 
United States, with the Governments South of the’ United 
States, which had declared their independence ; and those 
from the Agents of such Governments here, with the Se- 
cretary of State, tending to show the political condition.of - 
their Governments, and the state of the war between them 
and Spain. In transmitting to the House the papers call- 
ed for by this resolution, the President, by his message of 
8th March, 1822, declared his own persuasion: that the 
time had arrived when, im strict conformity to the law of 
nations, and in the fulfillment of the duties of equal and 
impartial justice to all parties, the acknowledgment of the 
independence declared by the Spanish American Colo. 
nies could no longer be withheld. Both. Houses of Con- 
gress having. almost unanimously concurred with these 
views of the President, an appropriation was made by law, 
(Ath May, 1822,) for such missions to the Independent 
Nations on the American Continent, as the President 
should deem proper. 

On the day after the President’s message of the 8th of 
March, the Spanish Minister, Anduaga, addressed to this 
Department.a remonstrance against the measure which it 
recommended, and a solemn protest against the recogni- 
tion of the Governments mentioned, of the insurgent 
Spanish Provinces of America. He was answered on the 
6th of April, by a letter recapitulating the circumstances 
under which the Government of the United States had 
« yielded to an obligation, of duty of the highest order, by 
« yecognizing as Independent States, Nations which, at 
« ter deliberately asserting their right to that character, 
c had maintained and established it against all the resist- 
or could be, brought.to oppose 
| eit”? On the 24th of April, he gave information that the 
Í Spanish Government had disavowed the treaty of 24th 

August, 1821, between the Captain General. O’Donoju 
olonel Iturbide, and had denied the authority of the 
to conclude it. ; ; . 

On the 12th of February, 1822, the Spanish Extraordi 
nary Cortes adopted the Report ofa Committee proposing 
ent of Commissic.:ers to proceed to South | 
s America to negotiate with the Revolutionary Patriots ¢ 


cerning the relations to be. established. thereafter, in re- 


parato théir connexion with Si “They declared, at |‘of unalienable allegiance.” Our doctrine is-founded upon 
“Ahe same; time; all:treaties made with them before that ‘the principle of unalienable right. - The Europea vallies, 
time; by! Spanish: Commanders; implying any acknow- | therefore; have viewed the cause of. the South: Ameri¢ans 
_ ledgment of their Independence, null and void, as‘ not | as rebellion against their lawful sovereign. We have 
having been-authorized. by the Cortes; and on thenext ; 
day, they passed three: resolutions, the first “annulling, 
expressly, the treaty between O’Donoju and Iturbide: 
"Phe second, “That the Spanish-Government, by 4 de- 
ration’ to-all’ others with-which it has -friendly rela- 
ake known to them, ‘that the. Spanish nation 
ill-regard, at any epoch; as a violation of- the treaties, 
he'recognition, either partial or absolute, of the Inde- 
ndence of the Spanish Provinces “of Ultra-Mer, sô | superior purity, or to lay a claim of merit to: any extraor- 
‘t long’as the -dissensions which. exist between: some of | dinary favor from South America in return Disinterest- 
“them, and the metropolis, axe-not terminated, with what- | edness must be its own reward + ‘but, in the establishment 
ever élse may serve to convince foreign Governments | of our future political: and. commercial “intercourse with 
“that Spain has not yet renounced any of the rights be- | the new Republics, it will be necessary to recur often to 
© Jonging-to itin those countries.” 
“The ‘third resolution recommended to the Government ! mark the boundaries of the nights which we may. justly 
‘to take all necéssary measures, and to apply to thé Cortes ` clainy in our future relations with them, and to.counteract 
for'the needed resources, to preserve and recover the au-: the efforts. which it cannot be doubted -European nego- 
thority of Spain in the ultra-marine provinces. i tlatiors will continue to makein the furtherance of their 
«These measures of the Cortes were not known to the monarchical and monopolizing ‘contemplations. + 
‘President-of the United States. when he sent to Congress! Upon a territory by one-half more extensive. than the 
this message of the. 8th of March. » But information- of ` whole inhabited part of the United States, with a popul- 
them ‘was received while the bill making an appropriation ‘tion of less than four millions of souls, the Republic of 
for the Mission was before Congress ; and, on the 25th of: Colombia has‘undertaken to establish a single, and nota 
‘April, a resolution of the Senate requested ofthe Presi-; confederated:- Government. f -i 
_ dent any information ht might have, proper to be disclos-} “Whether this attempt will be found practicable in exe 
«ed, from our Minister at Madrid, or from the Spanish’ Mi- } cution, may be susceptible of doubt ; but-in the new or- 
„nister resident’ jn this. country, concerning the views of ' ganization of society, upon this hemisphere, even unsuc- 
‘Spain relative to. the recognition of the Independence of | cessful experiments lead to results by which the science 
‘the South American Colonies, and of the dictamen of the | of Government is advanced, and the happiness of man is 
_ Spanish Cortes. In answer to: this- resolutión, the letter promoted. ` The Republie of Colombia has a Constitution 
from. Mr: Anduaga, protesting ‘against the recognition, | deliberately formed, and adopted upon principles entirely 
and one-from Mr. Forsyth, enclosing a translation of the | Republican, with an clective Legislature m two branches, 
„dictamen; were transmitted to the Senate, which, with all | a distribution of the powers of Government, with the ex- ` 
these documents. before them, ‘gave their concurrent ception of the federative character, almost identical with 
sanction, with that of the House of Representatives, to the | our own, and articles declaratory of. the natural rights: of 
passage of the bill of appropriation. the citizen to personal security, property, and reputation, 
. This review of the proceedings of the Government of | and of the inviolable liberty of the press. With such a 
the United States in relation to the independence of Spa- | Constitution, in such a country, the modifications which 
nish America, has been taken to shew the consistency of experience may prove to be necessary for rendering the 
the principles by which they were uniformly dictated, and | political: institutions most effectually competent. to: the 
that they have been always eminently friendly to the new f ends of civil Government, will make their own way by 
Republics, and disintcrested. While Spain maintained a j peaceable arid gradual conquests of public opinion. “Ifa 
doubtful coritest, with arms, to recover her dominion, it | single Government should be found inadequate to secure 
Aas regarded as a civil war. When. that contest became | and protect the rights of the People living under it, a fe- 
somanifestly desperate, that Spanish Vice Roys, Govern- | deration of Republics may, without difficulty, be substi- 
ors, and Captain Generals themselves, concluded treaties | tuted in its place. Practical effect having once been giv- 
with the insurgents, virtually acknowledging their.Inde- | en to the principle that lawful. Government is a compact, 
pendence, the United States frankly and unreservedly re- | and not a grant, the pretenees for.resorting to force for ef- 
n cognized the fact, without making their acknowledgment | fecting political revolutions disappear. The subordination 
the price of any favor to themselves, and although at the | of the military to the civil power is the only principle yet 
hazard of incurring the displeasure of Spain. In this} remaining to be established:in Colombia, to ensure the li- 
measure they have taken the lead of the whole civilized } berties of the future generations, as well as those of the 
world : for, although the Portuguese Brazilian Govern- present age ; and that subordination, although not directly 
ment had, a few months before, recognized the Revolu- guarantied by their present Constitution, is altogether 
tionary Government of Benos Ayres, it was at a moment | conformable to its spirit. os 
when ¢ projected declaration of their own independence In the letter of 20th February, 1821, from the late Mr. 
made ‘the question substantially their own cause, and it | Torres, demanding the recognition of the Republic of Co- 
Was presented as an equivalentfor areciprocal recognition lombia, it has been observed, that the additional proposal 
Of their own much more questionable right of the Eastern | was made, of negotiating “ treaties of navigation end tom- 
Shore of La Plata. > . “* mere», founded upon the basis of reciprocal utility and 
= On the 17th day of June, 1822, Mr. Manuel Torres was | « perfect equality, as the most efficacious. means of 
received by the President of the United States as the | “ strengthening and increasing the relations of amity be- 
Charge d’Affaires from the Republic of Colombia, and the n o 


Ps “iat at “ tween the two Republics.” : 
immediate consequence of our recognition was the admis-} In compliance with this. proposal, ameng the documents 
sion’ of the vessels of the South American nations, under ; 


i furnished you for proceeding upon the mission to which 
their own colors, into the ports of the princi iti j ; joi P ee j i 
hei L incipal marit avi 4 a H 
nations of Europe. P p p : tme | you have been appointed, of Minister Plenipotentiary to 


: : : at ae d a saf p Wai. 
“The European alliance of Emperors-and-Kings bare 28- he Republic of Colombia, is a full power which will au 


: r thorize you tonegotiate with any Plenipotentiary or Pleni- 
sumed, as the foundation of human Society, the doctrine | potentiaries of that Government duly provided with ke 
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powers, sucha treaty. The President wishes, however, 
that every step in such negotiation. should be taken with 
fulldeliberation. The treaty, if concluded, must, as you 
are aware, be reserved subject to ratification here, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, by the constitution- 
almajority of two-thirds, as by the Constitution of Colom- 
bia; (aiticle 120,) their treaties, to be valid, must receive 
the consent and approbation of their Congress. 
Our-commercial relations with the Colombian Territory 
arc of so recent origin, and have depended so much upon 
the revolutionary condition of. that country, under which 
they, have arisen, that our knowledge of their state and 
characteris very. imperfect, although we are certain that 
they are altogether. different from those. which may -bè 
expected to arise from permanent interests, when the In- 


dependence of the Republic shall be universally recog- 


nized, and a free trade shall be opened to its inhabitants 
With all parts of the. world. he only important point 
now.to be settled, as the radical principle of all our future 
commercial intercourse, is the basis proposed by Mr. Tor- 
res, of reciprocal utility and perfect equality. ‘As the ne- 
cessary consequence of which, you will claim that, with- 
out waiting for the conclusion ofa treaty, the commerce 
and navigation of the. United. States, in the ports of the 
€olombian Republic, should be received on the footing of 
equality with the most favored nation. It is hoped, in- 


deed, that on your arrival at the place of your destina- 


tion, you will find the principle already settled ; assur- 
anees to that effect having been given by the Minister of 


-Foreign Relations to Mr. ‘Todd. ; 
' -i By an act of the Congress of Colombia, of the 25th of 


September, 1821, an impost duty of 74 per cent. was laid 
apon all articles imported from-any part of America, ad- 
ditional to the duty ‘upon the like articles imported from 
‘Europe. This-discrimination was mentioned to Mr. Tor- 
rés,.at the time of his reception. He thought it had arisen 


only. from an inadvertency, and promised to write con- 


cerning it to his Government. Mr. Todd was instructed 
to remonstrate against it, which he accordingly did. 
From his correspondence: and conferences relating to it, 
with the Colombian Minister of Forcign Relations, Dr. 


-Gual, it appears that the object of the law was, to burden 
‘with heavier duties the indirect trade from Great Britain 


and France, carried on through the medium of the West 
India Islands, and thereby to present to those Powers an 
inducement to acknowledge the independence of the Re- 
public, However just or reasonable this expedient might 
be, with reference to the relations between the Colombian 
people and European nations, it was manifestly injurious 
to the United States, nor- was its injustice in any manner 
compensated by the provisions of another law of the Con- 


press of 27th September, 1821, allowing a drawback of 


duties upon re-exportations in their own vessels, of provi- 
sions imported from the United States. It is alleged by 
Dr. Gual, that the object of this latter law was to favor 
the. United States, by facilitating the indirect trade be- 
tween them and the British colonies in the West Indics, 
‘the direct trade being then interdicted by the laws of the 
United States and of Great Britain. But this trade was 
‘gartied on more advantageously to the United States, by 
‘the way of the Swedish, Danish, and Dutch Islands, than 


-R could be by that of the Colombian ports, and the object 
- Of favoring their own shipping appears more obviously as 
“tie-motive of the law, than that of favoring the commerce 
“ofthe United States. 
“between the United States and the British Islands, has, at 
*allevents, rendered-all the provisions of the Colombian 


The opening of the direct trade 


Aaw-of 27th September, 1821, inoperative ; and assurances 


nave been given by Dr. Gual, that, at the meeting of the 
Congress which was to take place in March last, measures 
“would-be taken for procuring the immediate repeal of the 


discrimination, to. the disadvantage of the United States, 
prescribed by the law: of the. 25th September. k 
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The spirit of the Colombian Constitution is explicitly 
that. of entire. and. unqualified independence ;: and the 
sentiments expressed by Dr. Gual to Mr,- Todd, have 
been altogether conformable to it. He has declared, that 


the intention of the Government is to treat all foreign tias" 


tions upon the footing of equal favor and of perfect re- 
Ciprocity. This is all that the United States will require, 
and this, so far as their interests are concerned, they have 
a right to exact. 

it had been, in the first instance, proposed by Mr. Torre, 
that the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation’ should. be 
negotiated here, and he informed me that a Minister would 
be appointed, with powers and instructions sufficient for 
concluding it at this place. Dr. Gual has informed Mr, 
Todd, that the views of the Colombian Government have 
since undergone a change ; and. although they have ap- 
pointed Mr. Salazar as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States, and in March last 
he was under instructions to proceed forthwith upon his 
mission to this country, they were nevertheless, exceed- 
ingly desirous that the Treaty should be negotiated there. 

The President deems it of no material importance. to 
the United States, whether the Treaty shall be negotiated 
at Washington or at Bogota ; but the proposal having first 
been made for concluding it here, it was natural to in- 
guire what it was that produced the change in the wishes 
of the Colombian Government with regard to the seat of 
the negotiation, Dr Gual intimated confidentially to Mr. 
Todd, that it had proceeded from two causes ; one, the 
desire to establish a precedent, which might prevail upon 
the great Luropean Governments to negotiate likewise 
with the Republic at its own Capital, and thereby hasten 
them to the recognition of Colombian Independence ; and 
the other a jealousy of their own negotiators in Europe, 
who were apt to become themselyes entangled with Eu- 
ropean intrigues, and to involve the Republic in unsuit- 
able and perplexing engagements. With regard to the 
second of these causes, whatever occasion may have been 
given to the distrust of their own agents -which it avows, 
it could have no application to their transaction with the 
United States. By assuming the principles of independ- 
ence, equality, and reciprocity, as the foundation of all 
our negotiations, we discard all the incentives and all the 
opportunities for double dealing, overreaching, and 
corrupt caballing. We shall ask nothing which the Co- 
lombian Republic can have any interest to deny. We 
shall offer nothing for which she may be unwilling to 
yield the fair equivalent. To the other reason, however, 
the President the more readily accedes, because, per- 
ceiving its full force, it gives him an opportunity of ma- 
nifesting in action the friendly disposition of the United 
States towards the Republic, and their readiness to pro- 
mote by all proper means the recognition of its Independ- 
ence, by the great European Powers. : 

In the negotiation of all commercial treaties, there is 
undoubtedly an advantage, at least of convenience, en- 
joyed by the party which treats at home ; and this advan- 
tage acquires greater importance, when, as is now the 
case with both parties, the treaty to become valid. must 
obtain the -assent of legislative assemblies. This advan- 
tage in the ordinary course of things accrues to the. party 
to whom the proposal of negotiation is first made. ‘Inde. 
pendent then ofall questions of precedence, and without 
resorting to the example. of the first treaties negotiated 
by the United States, both’ of which considerations have 


been mentioned by Mr. Todd to Dr. Gual, the United ` 


States might insist upon having the negotiation concluded 
here, not only as the first proposal of it was made to them, 
but because the proposal itself. was that it should be con- 
cluded here. The President, however, is well aware of 
the stimulus which a treaty negotiated, and even a nego- 
tiation known to be in progress at Bogota; will apply te 


ithe attention of European interests, and has no-doubt that 
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twit press them to the ‘recoghition more powerfully than 
they have been urged by the; example,: or are likely to 


be by the éxhortations: of the North: American’ Govérn-, 


ment. “You ‘are: accordingly furnished, by his direction, 
with-the full power,:necessary: for the ‘conclusion. ‘of the 
treaty: pee eee e, B aiig ipa rA 
Dr: Gaal informed” Mr. Todd, that the: project of the 
treaty was already prepared, and that-a copy of it would 
bé committed to Mr. Salazar, with powers and instructions 
authorizing him to conclude the ‘negotiation;.if this Go- 
vernment: should’ insist upon its being. completed: here. 
The arrival of Mr. Salazar ‘may be expected from day to 
d ‘Inthe mean time; we’ are- yet unacquainted’ with 
the ‘particular objects of commercial. intercourse’ which 
the Colombian Government wishes to regulate with ‘us.by 
treaty. «The: only object which we shail have much at 
heartsin the negotiation, willbe the sanction by solemn 
compact of the broad and. liberal principles of zdepend- 
ence, equi: favors, and ‘reciprocity. -With this view Ire- 
commend to your particular attention the preamble, ‘and 
first four articles of the first treaty of amity and commerce 
between the United States and France, concluded on the 
6th of February, 1778. ` The-preamble is believed to be 
the first instance on the diplomatic record of nations, ‘upon 
which the true principles of all fair commercial negotia- 
tion between Independent: States were laid down and 
proclaimed to the: world. That preamble was to the 
foundation óf our commercial intercourse withthe rest of 
mankind,-what the Declaration of Independence was to 
that of our internal Government: The two instruments 
were parts of one and the same system, matured by long 
and anxious deliberation of the founders of this Union in 
the'ever mémorable Congress of 1776} and as the Decla- 
- vation ‘of Independence’ was the fountain of all our muni- 
cipal institutions, the preamble to the treaty with France 
laid the corner stone for all our subsequent transactions of 
` intercourse’ with foreign nations. Its principles should 
be therefore deepiy impressed. upon the mind of every 
statesman and negotiator of this Union, and the first four 


“. articles of the treaty with France, contain the practical 


exposition of those principles which may serve as models 
for insertion. in the projected treaty, or in any other that 
we may hereafter negotiate with any of the rising Repub- 
lics of the South. 

There is indeed a principle of still more expansive libe- 
rality, which may be assumed as the basis of commercial 
intercourse between nation and nation. It is that of 
placing the foreigner, in regard to all objects of naviga- 
tion and commerce, upona footing of equal favor with the 
native citizen, and to that end, ef abolishing all discrimi- 
nating duties and charges whatsoever. This principle is 
altogether congenial to the spirit of our institutions, and 
the main obstacle to its adoption consists in this: that the 
fairness of its operation depends upon its being admitted 
universally. For, while two maritime and commercial na- 
tions should bind themselves to it as a Compact operative 
only between żem, a third Power might avail itself of its 
own restrictive and discriminating regulations, to secure 
advantages to its own People, at the expense of both 
the parties to the treaty. The United States have never- 
theless made considerable advances in their proposals to 
other nations towards the general establishment of this 
most liberal of all principles of commercial intercourse. 

On the 3d of March, 1815, immediately after the con- 
clusion of our late war with Great Britain, an act of Cona 
gress, (U, S. Laws, Vol. 4, p. 824,) repealed so much of 
the discriminating duties of tonnage and impost, as were 
imposed on foreign vessels and merchandise, beyond the 
duties imposed on the same in our. own vessels ; so fer 
as they respected the produce or manufacture of the nation 
to which the foreign vessel might belong: The repeal to 
take effect in favor of any forcign nation, whenever the 
President of the United States should be satisfied that the 


discriminating or countervailing duties of sach’fordign'nas 
tion; so far as they operated tothe disadvantage’ of’ 
United States, had been abolished. heels 

~ On the 3d of July, 1815, (United States Laws; Vol.6; 
p:'603,) a convention was concluded with Great Britain; 
by the second article of which, this principle was: adopt- 


fed for the commercial intercourse between the United 


States and the British territories, in Ew y so faras re 
lated to duties and charges of tonnage, Impost, export, 
and bownties upon articles of the produce or manufacture 
of the two countries, respectively, It was-partially: ad- 
mitted for drawbacks. But the intercourse between the 
United States and- the British possessions’ in India: was 
differently regulated: by another article of the same con- 
vention, and that between the United. States’ and the Bric 
tish Colonies in America was expressly excepted from the 
Convention, leaving each party to the exercise;. in’ this 
respect, of its own rights. This convention, originally 
limited to four years, was afterwards, by the convention 
of 20th October, 1818, (United States Laws, Vol. 6, p- 
607,) extended for the term of ‘ten years, from that time. 

On the 4th of September, 1816, (United States Laws, 
Vol. 6, p. 642,) a treaty with Sweden and Norway was 
concluded, and extended to the Swedish Island. of St. 
Bartholomew, in the West Indies ; by the second afticle 
of which, the same principle is established, of equaldu- ` 
ties and charges, of tonnage, impost, export, and prohi- 
bition, upon vessels, and their cargoes, being of the pro- 
duce or manufacture of the respective countries, whether 
in vessels of the foreigner, or the native: The duration 
of this treaty is limited to the’ 25th of September, 1826. 

On:the 20th of April, 1818, (United States Laws, Vol: 
6, p. 344,) an act of Congress repealed all discriminating 
duties of tonnage ‘and impost in favor of the vessels of 
the Netherlands, and their cargocs, being of the produce 
or manufacture of the territories in Europe, of the King 
of the Netherlands, or ‘suck produce and manufactures 
** as can only be, or most usually are, first shipped from á 
“ port or place in the kingdom aforesaid.” : Such ‘repeal 
to take cffect from the time the Government of the Nė- 
therlands had abolished its discriminating duties upon the 
vessels of the United. States, and on merchandise import- 
ed in them, being of the produce or manufacture of the 
United States. fons i 

By an act of Sd March, 1819, in addition to the-above, 
(United States Laws, Vol. 6, p: 411, Jit was extended in 
all its provisions and limitations, to the vessels of Prussia, 
of the city of Hamburg, and of the city-of Bremen. 

This same act of 3d March, 1819, limited its own dura- 
tion; and that of the act to which it was in addition, and 
me act of 3d March, 1815, itself, to the ist of January, 
1824. ; 

The provisions of the act of Sd. March, 1815, have been 
extended by Proclamations of the President of the United 
States, as follows :-— $ 5 

1818, 24th July, to the Free and Hanseatic City of Bre- 
men. (United States Laws, Vol. 6, p. 599.) 

ist August, to the Free and Hanseatic City of Ham- 
bufg.—p. 600. 

Pre 4th May, the Free and Hanseatic City of Lubeck. 
pe . 

1821, 20th August, to the Kingdom of Norway.—p- 602. 

22d November, to the Dukedom of Oldenburg. p. 774. 

You will observe, that the acts of the 3d March, 1819, 
admitted the vessels of Hamburg and Bremen to: advan- 
tages more extensive than those offered by the act of 3d 
March, 1815, and which had already been secured to- 
them, by the Proclamations of 24th July, and Ist August, 
1818. The same enlargement of the’ favors offered by 
the act. of Sd March, 1815, is extended ‘to ‘the vessels: of 
the Netherlands, ‘anc of Prussia. “While Norway has the 
double security, of the principle offered in ‘the act of 3d 
March, 1815, by the stipulation. in the treaty with Swe- 
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“<den, and by. the President’s Proclamation under the 
“the proclamation with regard to Norway, was founded 
‘an an act. of the Government of that Kingdom,-not ex- 
tending, however, to Sweden, abolishing all discriminating 
jes whatsoever, in. the Norwegian ports, between their 
n vessels and vessels of the United States, and upon 
‘cargoes, of whatsoever. origin, and whencesoever 
ag. This is. the consummation of the principle of 
treating the foreigner, in respect to navigation and foreign 
` commerce, upon.a footing of equal favor with the native. 
The.Government of Norway, in. adopting this regulation, 
required that it should be reciprocally granted to Norwe- 
giän vessels and their cargoes in the ports of the United 
States... This, however. could. be granted only. by an act 
ongtess ; and the Proclamation could only extend to 
them: under the duw, that.to which they were already cn- 
titled bytke treaty.: ; i 
` The subject was submitted to Congress by a message 
from the. President, towards the close of. the first session 
of the 17th Congress, (Ist May, 1822,) and the general 
policy of our commercial system, with particular refer- 
„ence to the act of 3d- March, 1815, and the subse- 
quent measures resulting from it, had been reviewed in 
the message of Sth. December, 1821, at the commence- 
ment'of the same session. ‘Lhe principle offered by the 
Norwegian Government could not, however, then have 
been accepted, without great disadvantage to the United 
` States. Our direct trade with the British Colonies in 
America, was interdicted by our own and British laws. 
‘That with France was under countervailing regulations of 
both parties, equivalent to interdiction. ‘To have grant- 
ed:then to Norwegian vessels, unrestricted admission ‘into 
` pur- ports, upon thé same terms with our own, would, in 
fact, have. granted them privileges, which our own did 
not, and could not enjoy. Our own being under the ope- 
ration of restrictions and prohibitions, ordained by Britain’ 
and France, from which the Norwegian vessels would 
have been exempt. > 2 

Our direct trade with the British American Colonies 
has since been opened, and. that with France has been 
restored ; both, however, shackled with countervailing 
restrictions and regulations, burdensome to those by. whom 
itmay be carricd on. As the act of Congress of 3rd March, 
1815, and all the regulations founded upon it, will expire 
on the first of January next, the whole subject will again 
be before that body at their next session, for revisal. In 
this state of things, it may be, perbaps most prudent, in 
the commercial negotiations with the Republic of Colom- 
bia, to adhere to the principle of egual favor to the most 
friendly nation, leaving that of anual favor with the native 
for future consideration and concert between the parties. 

To the same extent, however, as we are already bound 
by treaty with Great Britain, until October, 1828, and with 
Sweden, until September, 1826, you may safely proceed : 
taking the second article of each of those compacts for a 
model, and forming an article embracing the stipulations 
of both. Thus far we may safely go with any one, or 
more foreign nations, without endangering, by the liber- 
ality of our engagements with them, the interests of our 
own country, to be affected by the restrictive ordinances 
of others. An exception must be made with regard to 
‘the ports of St. Augustine and Pensacola, where, by the 
Ith, article of the late treaty with Spain, special privi- 

+ Jeges are secured to. Spanish vessels, until the 22d of May, 
1833. : 

Among the usual objects of negotiation in treaties of 
‘commerce and navigation, are the liberty of conscience, 
and of religious worship. Articles to this effect have been 
séldom admitted in Roman Catholic countries, and are even 
interdicted. by the present constitution of Spain. The South 
American Republics have been too much under the influ- 

“ence of. the same intolerant. spirit; but the Colombian | 


Constitution is. honorably distinguished... by exemption 
from it. The. 10th and lith articles. of our treaty with. 
Prussia, or articles to the like effect, may be proposed for 
insertion in ihe projected treaty; and, after setting the 
first example in South America, of a Constitution unsul- 
licd by prohibitions of religious. liberty, Colombia will de~ 
serve new honors in the veneration of prescnt and future 
ages, by giving her positive sanction to the freedom of 
conscience, and by stipulating it in her first treaty with 
these United States. It is, in truth, an essential part of 
the system of American Independence... Civil, political, 
commercial, and religious liberty, are but various modifi- 
cations of one great principle, founded in the unalienable 
rights of human nature, and before the universal applica- 
tion of which, the Colenial Domination of Europe over 
the American hemisphere, has fallen, and is crumbling jato 
dust. Civil liberty can be established on no foundation of 
human reason, which will not at the same time demon- 
strate the right to religious freedom. The tendency of 
the spirit of the age.is’so strong towards religious liberty, 
that we cannot doubt it will soon banish from the consti-.. 
tutions of the Southern Republics. of this hemisphere, all — 
thosc intolerant religious establishments, with which they 
have hitherto been trammelled. Rcligious and military 
coercion willbe alike discarded from all the institutions 
framed for the protection of human rights, in civil society 
of independent nations; and the freedom of opinion and 
of faith, will be guarantied by the same sanction as the 
rights.to personal liberty and security. To promote this 
event by all the moral influence which we can exercise, 
whether of example, of friendly council, or of persuasion, 
is among the duties which devolve upon us in the forma- 
tion of our future relations with our Southern neighbors; 
and in the intercourse which is hereafter to subsist be- 
tween us, as their citizens who may visit, cr transiently 
reside with us, will enjoy the benefit of religious freedom 
in its utmost latitude; we are bound to claim for our 
countrymen, who may occasionally dweli for a time with 
them, the reciprocal exercise of the same natural rights, 

In the present imperfect state of our information with 
regard to the existing commerce between the two coun- 
tries, and the uncertainty what its future and permanent 
relations may be, it would be useless to enter into any fur- 
ther detail of articles which it may be proper to propose 
for the intended treaty of commerce... The Republic of 
Colombia, if permanently organized, to embrace the 
whole territory which it now claims, and blessed with a 
Government effectually protective of the rights of its Peo- 
ple, is undoubtedly destined to become. hereafter one of 
the mightiest nations of the carth. Its central position 
upon the surface of the globe; directly communicating 
at once with the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, North and 
South, with the Caribbean sea, and the Gulf of Mexico, 
brings it into relations of proximity with every other part 
of the world, while the nuinber and variety of its ports, on 
every sea by which it is surrounded ; the magnitude and 
extent of its navigable r three of which, the Ama- 
zon, the. Orinoco, and the, Magdaicna, are among. the 
largest in the world, intersecting with numberless tribu- 
tary streams, and in every direction, the Continent of 
South America, and furnishing the means of water-com- 
munications from every point of its circumference to every 
spot upon. its surface; the fertility of its soil, the general 
healthiness and beauty of its climate; the profusion with 
which it breeds and bears the precious, and the useful 
metals, present a combination of elements, unparalleled in 
the location of the human race ; and relieve at least from 
all charge of enthusiasm, the sentiment expressed. by the 
late Mr. Torres, that this Republic appeared to have: been 
destined by the author of nature, ‘as the centre and the 
Empire of the hunan family.” : 

But it is to man, placed in a Paradise. like this, that na- 
ture with her loudest yoice exclaims? ‘ God to thee has 


done his part—do thin the part of man 50 Sifted, 
and so endowed, -isto enjoy “and to communicate’ the | 
bounties of Providence; sõ largely: Javished upon him; ard; 
hot to faney himself destiried to the Empireof the human 
family. If the natural advantages bestowed upon the Co- 
Jombian territory were to be improved by its inhabitants: 
only for purpos of: empire, that, which nature’ has bë- 
stowedas-a blessing upon them, would, in its consequen- 
. cès; prové’.a Ciirse inflicted ‘upon. the ‘rest of mankind: 
‘The: territory‘of Colombia contains at this ‘moment, little 
more than three millions‘and ‘a-half of souls. Were it. 
only as populous as.its late parent country, Spain, it would 
bear‘one hundred millions, and if as populous as France, 
‘early three times that number -At the most rapid rate 
‘of “increasé which human’ population. has ever ‘attained, 
vena doubling every quarter of a century, the Republic of 
“Colombia, for two hundred years to come, may devote all 
het exertions to.the improvement of -her internal means 
of- subsistence, for the multiplying myriads of her People, 
without seeking suppott from the extension of her ém- 
. pire beyond her own borders.. Let her look to commerce 
and navigation and not to empire, as her means of com- 
munication with the rest of the human family. ` ‘These are 
-the principles upon which our confederated Republic is 
founded, and they are those upon which we hope our sis- 
ters of the Southern Continent will ultimately perceive it 
tobe for their own welfarc, no less than for that of the 
world, that they should found themselves. 

The materials of commercial intercourse between the 

United States and the Colombian Republic, are at present 
not many... Our exports toit hitherto, have been confined 
to flour, rice, salted provisions, lumber, a few manufac- 
tured articles, warlike stores, aud arms, and sgime Kast 
India productions, for which we have reeciy ed cocoa, cof- 
fee, indigo, hides, copper and ‘specie. Much. of this 
trade has originated and. has continued, only by the war 
in which that country has been engaged, and will cease 
with it. As producing and navigi ating | nations, the United 
States and Colombia will be ee competitors and rivals 
than customers to cach other. “But as navigators and 
maduficturers, we are already so of w advanced in a career, 
upon which they are yet te enter, that wë may for many 
“years after the conclusion of the war, maintain with them 
‘commercial intercourse, highly beneficial to both parties, 
as carriers to and for thein of numerous articles of manu- 
facture and of forcign produce. “It is the nature of com- 
merce, when unobstr ructed by the interference of authority, 
to find its own channels, and to make its own way, Let us 
only not undertake to regulate that which will best regu- 

- dete itself. 

In the conferences between Dr. Gual and Mr. Todd, 
the Colombian Minister of Forcign. Affairs has spoken of 
treaties, almost treaties of alliance, concluded by the Co- 
Fombian Plenipotentiary, Mosquera, with the Governments 
cf Peru and of Chili, and which he expected. would also 
be shortly concluded with Buenos Ayres. The purport 
of these treaties was mentioned by Dr. Gual only in gen- 
eral terms, but he said that Mr. Salazar would be autho- 
rized to communicate copies of them to this Government, 
and cventually to propose that the United States should 
-accede to them, or take a part in the system which it was 
their . purpose. to originate. In January last, about the 
same time when Dr. Gual was making this confidential 
-communication to Mr. Todd, we learn by despatches from 
Mr. Forbes, that Mr. Mosquera was at Buenos Ayres, and 
‘had made his proposals of negotiation with the Govern- 
Ment there. Mr. Forbes speaks doubtfully of his pros- 
pects of success. The general intention, but not the 
specific purport of the treaties, had also been communi- 
eated by Mr. Mosquera te Mr. Forbes. But the Colom- 
bian Minister had been more confidential with Mr. Pre- 
vost, who, in a despatch, dated the 14th af December last, : 
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States that he had obtained a sight of the orgiat tre’ F 
He describes it in a preceding letter, as a treaty: 
ance, offensive and defensive, containing“ pledge from, 
each of the ‘contracting patties, to send deputi 
Isthmus, within a limited time, for thedouble purpose of 
effecting-an union in support ofa representative system 
throughout; and of preventing partial associations With 
any one of the Powers in Europe. An agent, (hë adds) 
has ‘gone to Mexico with thë same: object, and it is Hicon- 
templation’ as soon as the several treaties shall be ratified 
by Colombia, to invite a. representation from the United 
States, to preside at a meeting intended to assimilate the 
polities of the South with those of the North 7” and; in‘a 
letter of 14th December, after having seen the treaty, hie 
says, ‘it embraces in the most express terms, the séveral 
objects to which I alluded, togéther with a stipulation’ not 
to enter into partial arrangements’ with’ Spain, and not to 
listen to overtures on her part, unaccompanied with an 
acknowledgment of the Independence of all.” 

Mr. Prevost, as well as Dr. Gual, entertains higher ex- 
pectations of the success of this negotiation at Buenos 
Ayres, than Mr. Forbes. | Mr. Prevost thinks that it must 
succeed, although the Government of Buenos Ayres is 
secretly averse to it, and implicated in secret intrigues 
with the Portuguese Government and General Le Cor, for 
a confederacy of a different character. Dr. Gualtold Mr. 
‘Todd that proposais had been made by the Portuguese 
Government at Lisbon, to Colombia, for a general confe- 
deracy of all America, North and South, together with the 
Constitutional Governments of Portugal and Spain as ‘a 
counterpoise to the European Holy Mbance ; -but he said 
they had been rejected on account of their European as- 
Loose and indefinite projects of the same kind have 
been presented by the present Portuguese Government 
to us, but they have never been considered even as ób- 


| jects of deliberation : Brazil has declared its own inde- 


| pendence of Portugal, and constituted itself into an Em- 
pire, with an Emperor at its head. General Le Cor has 
lost the real command of his own army, and has been, or 
cannot fail shertly to be compelled to embark, with all’ 
his European Portuguese Spoons, for Lisbon. Then will 
come the question bétween Buenos Ayres and Brazil, for 
Monte Video, and the Oriental Sand of La’Plata. 

Of this mighty movement in human affairs, mightier far 
than that of the downfall of the Roman Empire, the United. 
States may continue to be, as they hare been hitherto, the 
tranquil, but deeply attentive spectators. They may, also, 
in the various vicissitudes, by which it must be followed, be 
called to assume a more active and leading part in its pro- 
gress. Floating, undigested purposes of this great Ameri. 
can Confederation, have been for sometime fermenting hY 
the imaginations of many speculative statesmen, nor is the 
idea to be disdainfully rejected, because its magnitude may 
appal the understanding of politicians accustomed to the 
more minute, but more complicated machinery ofa con- 
tracted political standard. 

So far as the proposed Colombian Confederacy has for 
its object a combined. system of total and unqualified m- 
dependence of Europe, to the exclusion of all partial com- 
positions, of any one of the emancipated Colonies; with 
Spain, it will have the entire approbation and good wishes 
of the United States, but will require no special agency of 
theirs to carrv it into effect. 

So far as its purposes may be to concert a general sys- 
tem of popular representation for the government of the 

several independent States which are P Roating from the 
wreck of the Spanish power in America, the United States 
will still cheer it with their approbation, and speed with 
their good wishes its success. 

And so far as its objects may be to accomplish a meet- 
ing, at which the United States should preside, to assimi- 
late the polities of the South with those of the North, a 
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particular and definite view of the end proposed by 
gdesign, and of the means by which itis to be effected, 
ill be necessary to enable.us to determine upon our con- 
nce with it. An agent from France, named Molien, 
. Lorich, the Consul General of Sweden in the 
States, arrived at Bogota, in January last. Dr. 
told Mr. Todd that Molien had no letters or avowed 
s, though he had intimated he wes there by au- 
thority 5 that he was considered as a spy on behalf of a 
faction in France., “He had insinuated that the United 
eg were influenced by interseted motives, in recog- 
nizing the New Governments in South America; that our 
influence in Europe had been i mpaired by a measure 
‘which was considered premature; and that he supposed 
ye were now endeavoring to procure exclusive advan- 
ages for having been the first to recognize.” And Dr. 
Gual added, that Mr. Molien undertook “to give him 
some advice as to our views.” Mr. Lorich came with au- 
thority. È 
"The political systems of Europe are all founded upon 
partial rights and exclusive privileges. ‘The colonial system 
fad no other basis; and having no generous or liberal 
views of their own, it is not surprising that they should 
entertain and disseminate suspicions of the disinterested- 
nés of others. The French Government sends an Agent 
to Bogota, without daring to trust him with a credential or 
an avowed power ; and he executes his commission by mis- 
reptesenting our motives, upon suspicions, which those to 
whom he makes the misrepresentation, know to be un- 
founded, and by testifying to those who were benefitted 
by our recognition, that we had made it by the sacrifice 
of some part of our influence in Europe. It must be ad- 
, mitted that the address of the agent in the performance of 
trust, was upon a level with the candor and frankness 
n which it originated. 
Ve are well aware that our recognition of South Ame- 
rican independence was not palatable to the taste of any of 
-the European Governments. But we felt that it was a sub- 
je upon which it became us to take the lead, and as we 
knew that the European Governments, sooner ar later, 
must and would, whether with good or with bad grace, 
follow our example, we determined that both Europe and 
America should ‘have the benefit of it. We. hope, also, 
and this is the only return which we ask, and have a right 
to-ask, from the South Americans, for our forwardness in 
their favor, that Europe will be compclled to follow the 
‘whole of our example ; that is, to recognize without con- 
dition and without equivalent. We claim no exclusive 
Privilege for onrselves, We trust to the sense of justice, 
as well as to the interest of the South Americans, the de- 
tial of all exclusive privileges to others- The Colombian 
Government, at various times, have manifested a desire 
that the United States should take some further and ac- 
five part in obtaining the recognition of their independ- 
“ence by the European Governments, and particularly by 
+ Great Britain. . This. has been done even before it was 
solicited AN the Ministers of the United States in Eu- 
“-yepe; have, for many years, been instructed to promote 
the cause, by any means consistent with propricty, and 
‘adapted. to their end, at the respective places of their re- 
-<sidence: The formal proposal of a concerted recognition 
Was nade to Great Britain before the Congress of Aix La 
‘Chapelle. At the request of Mr. Torres, on his dying bed, 
and'signified to us after his decease, Mr. Rush was m- 
structed to give every aid in his power, without offence to 
the British Government, to obtain. the admission of Mr. 
‘Ravenga; of which instruction, we have recent assurances 
‘from Mr. Rush that. he is constantly mindful. Our own 
z recognition undoubtedly opened all the ports of Europe 
tothe Colombian flag, and. your mission to Colombia, as 
well-as those: to Buenos Ayres, and Chili, cannot fail to 
stimulate. the Cabinets of ‘Maritime Europe, if not by the 
Tberik motives which influenced 
“Vor. TL 
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pulses, toa direct, simple, and unconditional recognition. 
We shall pursue this policy steadily through all the 
changes to be foreseen, of European. affairs. There is 
every reason to believe that the preponderating tendency 
of the war in Spain will. be to promote the universal re 
cognition of all the South American Governments’; and at 
all events, our course will be to promote it by whatever 
influence we may possess.” - . f : 

** One of the complaints- of Mr. Lowry, was relative to 
the case of the ship Caravan from Providence, captured 
bya Colombian cruizer, and carried into La Guayra, where 
the vessel had been cleared as neùtral; and the cargo 
condemned as enemy’s property. Mr. Lowry had invoked 
the stipulations of various treaties establishing and recog- 
nizing the principle that free ships make frce goods}. the 
application of which is denied by Dr. Gual, who appealed 
to the instructions from Mr. Pickering, in 1797, to Messrs. 
Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry, our Envoys in France. 

By the general usage of nations, independent of treaty 
stipulations, the property of an enemy is Hable to capture 
in the vessel of a friend. It is not. possible’ to justify this 
rule upon any sound principle of the law of nature + for, 
by that law, the belligerent party has no right.to pursue 
or attack his enemy without the jurisdiction of either.of 
them. ‘The high seas are a general jurisdiction common 
to all, qualified by a special jurisdiction of each nation 
over its own vessels. As the theatre of general and com- 
mon jurisdiction, the vessels of one nation and their com- 
manders have no right to. exercise over these of another 
any act of uuthority whatsoever. This is universally ad- 
mitted in time of peace. War gives the belligerent aright 
to pursne his enemy within the jurisdiction common to 
both: but not into the special jurisdiction of the neutral 
party. If the belligerent has a right to take the property 
of his enemy on the seas, the neutral has a right to carry 
and protect the property of his friend onthe same. elements 
War gives the belligerent no natural right to take the pro- 
perty of his enemy from the vessel of his friend. Butas 
the belligerent is armed, and the neutral, as.such, is de- 
fenceless, it has grown into usage that the belligerent 
should take the property of his enemy; paying the net- 
tral his freight, and submitting the question of facts to the 
tribunals of the belligerent party.. It is evident, however, 
that this usage has no foundation in natural right, but has 
arisen merely from furce; used by the belligerent, and 
which the neutral, in the origin, did not resist, because he 
had not the power. But it is a usage, harsh and cruel in 
its operation, and unjust in its nature : and it never fails in 
time of maritime war to produce irritation and animosity 
between the belligerent and the neutral. 80 universally 
has this been found to be its consequence, thatal the 
maritime nations of modern Europe have shown their 
sense of it, by stipulating in treaties the contrary princi- 
ple, namely, that the property of an enemy shall be pro. 
tected in the vessel of a friend. Great Britain herself, the 
most unwilling to admit this principle, because the most 
enabled to use the force, upon which the usage.is founded, 
has recognized the superior justice and expediency of the 
other principle, by stipulating’ it at distant intervals of 
time, in two treaties with France; the treaty of Utrecht, 
and the treaty of Commerce, of 1786. Inthe seven years 
war, the King of Prussia resisted the capture by British 
vessels, of the property of their enemies, in the vessels of 
his subjects, then neutrals, and made reprisals upon British 
property for such captures. ‘The question was then ulti. 
mately settled by a compromise, under which the British 
Government paid a large sum of money. for indemnity to 
the Prassian subjects who had suffered by those captures. 
The armed neutrality of the American’ war is a menirs- 
ble example of the testimony; by all the civilized nations 
of the world, to thé principle, that. the protection of Ail 
property, excepting contraband of war, on board of neu~ 
tral vessels, by neutral force, ig of natural right—and of 
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this principle there canbe no question. If, however, a be)- 


ligerent power, founded upen the usage which has super- 


seded the natural right; practises the seizure and condem- 
fation of enemy’s property found in the. vessel ofa friend, 
it:remains for the. neutral to decide, whether he will ac- 
‘quiesce in thé ‘usake; or whether he will maintain his na- 
force. No neutral nation is bound to sub- 
for it has none of the properties which 


protection of her property, 
Thus stands the. state of this 
tions’ of ‘natural, .vohintary, and customer. How 
stands it'between: us and the Republic of Colombia, on 
the'ground of conventional law? By a treaty between the 
United Btates and Spain, concluded at a time when Co- 
Jombia was apart of the Spanish dominions, and so far as 
the Spanish laws’ would admit, enjoyed the benefit of its 
stipulatiods; the principle that free ships make frec goods, 
‘was expressly, recognized and established. Is it asserted 
that, by her declaration of independence, Colombia has 
been éntirely released from. all the obligations, by which 
‘2s apart of the Spanish nation she was bound to other na- 
tions? This principle is not tenable. ‘To all the engage- 
“ments of Spain with other nations, affecting their rights 
and initérests, Colombia, so fit'as she was affected by them, 
remains bound in honor and in justice. The stipulation 
now'réferred tois of that character, and the United States, 
besides the natural right of protecting by force, in their ves- 
sels‘on the seas, the property of their friends, though ene- 
mies of the Republic of Colombia, have the additional 
claim to the benefit of the principle, by an express com- 
pact with Spain, made when Colombia .was a Spanish 
country. Again, by the late tr-aty of 22d February, 1819, 
between the United States and Spain, itis agreed that the 
15th article of the treaty of 1795, in which it is stipulated 
that the flag shall cover the property, shall be so under- 
stood with respect to those Powers, who recognize the 
principle: but. if either of the two contracting parties 
shall be at*war with a third party, and the other neutral, 
the flag of the neutral shall cover the property of enemies 


whose governments acknowledge the principle, and not of | 


‘others: i 

This treaty having been conclu ‘ed after the Territories 
now composing the Republic of ` colombia had ceased to 
acknowledge the authority of Span, they are not parties 
to it, but their rights and duties i+ i elation to the subject- 
Matter remain as they had existed b: iore it was made. Nor 
will she be affected by it at all, if she continues to ac- 
knowledge, in her new national character, and with refer- 
ence to the United States, the principle that free ships 
make free goods, which was the Conventional law be- 
tween them while Colombia was a part of Spain. ` 

You will urge all these considerations upon the Colom- 
‘bian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to obtain restitution of 
the cargo of the Caravan, or indemnity for it. The 
claim rests upon foundations so solid, that it is earnestly 
hoped your representations in its favor will be successful ; 
and ‘in the negotiation of the treaty you will press, in 
like manner, for the insertion of an article of the same 
purport as'that of our last treaty with Spain, above recited. 
‘This principle can with ‘safety be recognized only to that 
extent : and to that.extent the United States would wil- 
lingly assent to.it with every other nat:on. It isa princi- 
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ple favorable to the rights of. peace, and of pacifie spirit 
and tendency. It is recommended by every bumane and 
tiberal consideration, as a rule of universal application. 
But the nation which would enjoy the benefit of it, asa 
neutral, or as a. passive belligerent, resorting to the neu- 
tral flag, must also recognize it as an: active belligerent, 
and suffer the property of her enemy to be conveyed safe~ 
ly by the same flag which safely conveys hers; otherwise 
the liberal- principle of itself is turned to the advantage 
of the belligerent which rejects it, and the mild spirit of 
peace is made subservient to the unfeeling rapacity of war. 
A resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
late session of Congress, requests the President of the 
United States to enter upon and to prosecute, from time to 
time, such negotiations with the several miratime Powers 
of Europe and America, as he may deem expédient for ` 
the effectual abolition of the African Slave Trade ; and 


j-will follow up the demand of indemnities with all the 
| earnestness and perseverance which their justice and the 


Most of them are complaints which have arisen from 
maritime captures.’ Before the establishment of the, Re- 
public of Colombia, the Venezuelan Revolutionary au- 
} thorities for some time countenanced an irregular system 
{of maritime warfare, which. soon degenerated. into abso- 
| lute piracy. It became.a subject of very earnest remon- 
| strance by the. Government of the United States, whose 
| citizens suffered severely. under its depredations, whose 
i laws were continually outraged by its operative agents,. 
and whose good faith and justice towards other nations it 

tended very seriously to implicate. Since the organiza- 
‘tion of the new Republic, there has been less reason for 
| complaints, but satisfaction has not yet been made for 
! those which had arisen before. A list of the cases com- 
mitted to Mr. Todd, and copies of papers recently receiv- 
| ed at this Department, from the Delaware Insurance Com- : 
| pany at Philadelphia, relating to the schooner Minerva, 
are now furnished you. . ; 
In this case of the Minerva, the. sentence is given by `: 
| an Assessor, acting as a Court of Admiralty ; and confirm: | 
‘ed by the Commandant General of Marine at Santa Mar- 
tha. It refers to the 19th article of an ordinance of 4th | 
March, 1817, which is no doubt a law. relating to prizes: 2 


a 
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You are requested to procure and transmit to this De- 

ariment a copy of that ordinance, and also exact infor- 
mation of the organization of the Admiralty Courts, and 
any laws relating to prize or prtivateering which may bein 
force; whether Spanish law continued, or new law pro- 
mulated since the Revolution. 

Our intercourse with the Republic of Colombia, and 
with the Territories of which it is composed, is of recent 
ongin, formed while their own condition was altogether 
` yeyolutionary, and continually changing its aspect. Our 
information concerning them is imperfect, and among 
the most important objects of your mission will be that of 
adding to its stores ; of exploring the untrodden ground, 
and of collecting and transmitting to us the knowledge 
by which the friendly relations between the two countries 
may be extended and harmonized to promote the welfare 
of both, with due regard to the peace and good will of 
the whole family of civilized man. . It is highly important 
that the first foundations.of the permanent future inter- 
course between the two countries should be laid in princi- 
i ples, benevolent and liberalin themselves, congenial to 
’ the spirit of our institutions, and consistent with the du- 
ties of universal philanthropy. 

| Inall your consultations with the Government to which 
| you will be accredited, bearing upon its political relations 
| with this Union, your unvarying standard will be the 
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spirit of independence and of freedom, as equality of 
i nits and favors will be that of its commercial relations. 
|‘ The emancipation of the South American Continent opens 
_| tothe whole race of man prospects of futurity, in which 
. this Union will be called, in the discharge of its duties to 
itself and to unnumbered ages of posterity, to take a con- 
 spicuous and leading part. It involves all that is precious 
-inhope, and all that is desirable in existence, to the 
countless millions of our fellow creatures, which, in the 
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DEPARTMENT oF Starz, 
; | Wasnineron, 29th March, 1826. 

- The Secretary of State; to whom has been referred, by 
the President, the Resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives, of the 27th March, 1826, requesting him to trans- 
mit to that House certain parts of the correspondence be- 
tween the Department of State, and the Minister of the 
United States at Mexico, and to, communicate certain in- 
formation therein mentioned; has the honor to report : 

That no answer was transmitted from this Department 
to the letter of Mr. ‘Poinsett, No. 22, under date at Mexi- 
co, on the 28th September, 1825: That No. 18, from Mr. 
Poinsett, under date of the 13th of the same month, and 
No. 22, relate to the same subject, the first stating the ob. 
stacle which had occurred to the conclusion of the Com- 
mercial Treaty, in the preténsion brought forward by 
Mexico to grant to the American nations of Spanish origin, 
special privileges, which were not to be enjoyed by other 
nations; and the second, narrating the arguments which 


were urged for and against it, in the conferences between - 


Mr. Poinsett and the Mexican Ministers : That No. 22 was 
received on the 9th of December last, and the answer, of 
the 9th of November, 1825, from this Department, to No. 
18, having been prepared and transmitted, superseded the 
necessity, as was believed, of 


That extracts from the general instructions to Mr. Poins 


sett, under date the 25th March, 1825, are herewith re- 
ported, marked A: That the United States have contract- . 


ed no engagement, nor made any pledge, to the Govern- 


ments of Mexico and South America, or to either of them, 
that the United States would not permit the interference 
of any foreign Power with the. independence or form of 
government of those nations; nor have any instructions 
been issued, authorizing any such engagement or pledge. 


any more particular reply | 


progressive revolution of time, this hemisphere is destined 
. to rear and to maintain. : 

That the fabric of our social connections with our 
Southern neighbors may rise, in the lapse of years, with 
; a grandeur and harmony of proportion corresponding with 
| | the magnificence of the means placed by Providence in 

y our power, and in that of our descendants, its foundations 
‘| must be laid in principles of politics and of morrals, new 

| and distasteful to the thrones and dominations of the elder 


to in the extracts now furnished from the instructions to 
Mr. Poinsett, and that he is directed to impress its princi- 
ples upon the Government of the United Mexican States, 


alludes, of an interference, by the allied Powers of Eu- 
rope, to introduce their political systems into this hemis- 
phere, have ceased. If, indeed, an attempt by force had 


| world ; but co-extensive with the surface of the globe, and 
hsting as the changes of time.” 


To the House of Representatives of the United States : 


In compliance with a resolution of the House of the 
» 27th instant, requesting a copy of such parts of the an- 
|: swer of the Secretary of State to. Mr. Poinsett’s letter to 
} Mr. Clay, dated Mexico, 28th September, 1825, No. 22, 
tas relates to'the pledge of the United States therein men- 
tioned; and, also, requesting me to inform the House 
f- whether the United States have in any manner made any 
pledge to the Governments of Mexico and South Ameri- 
| ca that the United States would not permit the interfer- 
ence of any foreign Power with the independence or‘torm 
of Government of those Nations, and, if so, when, in what 
manner, and to what effect; and, also, to communicate to 


at: Mexico, in which he informed the Government of the 
United States, that the Mexican Government called upon 
this Government to fulfil the memorable pledge of the 
President of the United States, in his message to Con- 
gress, of December, 1823, I transmit to the House a re- 
port from the Secretary of State, with documents contain- 
ing the information desired by the resolution. 
i JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Wasarxerox, 30% March, 1826. 
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thè House a copy of the communication from our Minister. 


been made, by allied Europe, to subvert the liberties of 
the Southern nations on this continent, and to erect, upon 
the ruins of their free institutions, monarchial systems, the 
People of the United States would have stood pledged, 
in the opinion of their Executive, not to any foreign State, 
but to themselves and to their posterity, by their dearest 
interests, and highest duties, to resist, to the utmost, such 
attempt; and it is toa pledge of that character that Mri 
Poinsett alone refers: — : 
That extracts from.a despatch of Mr. Poinsett, under 
date the 21st August, 1825, marked B, are also herewith 


reported, relating to the movements of the French fleet 
in the West India seas, during the last Summer: That his 


previous letter, to which he refers, on the same subject, 
with the accompanying papers, is accidentally mislaid, and 
cannot, therefore, now be communicated, which is less 
regretted, because the information, contained in that now 
reported, it is presumed, will be entirely satisfactory. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
: H. CLAY. 


A, . 

Extracts from the General Jnstractions of Mr. Clay, Seere- 

tary of State, to Mr. Poinseit, appointed Envoy Extra- 

ordinary and Minister. Plenipotentiary of the. United 

States, to Mexico, dated - 

x DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
- Wasutneton, March 25th, 1825.. 
“The mission, on which the President wishes you, with 


it will be seen that the Message of the late President of . 
the United States of the 2d December, 1823, is adverted - 


All apprehensions of the danger, to which Mr. Monroe. 


_ sould be contemplated as unfolding a system of relations 
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all practicable despatch;:to-depart, would at‘ any time be 
highly important, but possesses at'this moment a peculiar 
Gnterest. Every where; on this Continent, but on the side 
ofthe United Mexigán:States, the United:States are touch= 
‘ediby the Colonial Territories oF some sovércign authori- 
_ty:fixed in Europe. You are the first: Minister, actually 
leavisig the United States, to reside near asovereign Pow- 
_etjéstablished and exerted .on this Continent, whose ter- 
ritorieg are conterminous with ourown. You will proba- 
bly bë the ‘first Minister-received by that Power-from any 
‘foreign Staté, except from those which have recently: 
spring‘ out of Spanish America. ‘The C nited Mexican 
States, whetlier we regard their present fortune, or recall 
‘to our recollection their ancient history and fortunes, are 
entitled to high ‘consideration: In: peint of. population, 
position, and resourcés, they must be saliowed to-rank 
; among’ the first Powers of America. Io contemplating the 
progress in ‘them, towards civilization, which the Abori- 
gines had made, at the epoch of the Spanish invasion, and 
the incidents connected with the Spanish conquest which 
‘efisued, an irresistible interest is excited which is not sur- 
passed, if it be equalled, by that which is awakened in 
perusing the early history of any other part of America. 
‘But what gives, with the President, to your mission pecu- 
liar importance at this time, is, that it has- for its principal 
object, to lay, for the first time, the foundations ofan inter- 
- course of amity; commerce, navigation, and neighhorhood, 
which may exert a powerful influence, for a long period, 
upon the prosperity of both States. 
“<n more particularly inviting your attention to the ob- 
jects which should engage it, on ‘your mission, I will in 
the first place refer'you to the general instructions which 
were given by my predecessor, on the 27th May, 1823, 
to Mr, Anderson, the Minister of the United States at Co- 
lombia, of which a copy is annexed, and which are to be 
considered às incorporated in these. So faras they are ap- 
Heable alike to the condition of Colombia and of Mexico, 
and shall not “be varied in this or subsequent letters, you 
will view them’ as forming a guide for your conduct. Tn 
that letter of ‘the 27th of May, the principles which have 
regulated the course of this Government, m- respect to the 
contest between Spanish America and. Spain, from its 
origin, are clearly stated, explained, and indicated, and 
the bases of those, upon which it is desirable to place the 
fature intercourse between the United States and the se- 
veral Governments which ‘have been established in Span- 
ish America, are laid down: > So that, although that letter 


was ‘intended’ to furnish instructions for the American 


Minister ‘deputed to‘ one of those Governments only, it 


Ist 


which it is expedient to establish with all of them. 
_. * From that letter, as well as from notorious public facts, 
it clearly appears that the People and the Government of 
the United States have alike, throughoat-ail the stages of 
the struggle between Spain and the former Colonies, che- 
rished the warmest feelmgs and the strongest sympathies 
towards the latter; that the establishment of their inde- 
pendenċe and freedom has been anxiously desired; that 
the recognition of that independence was made as early 
as it was possible, consistently with those just considera- 
tions of ‘policy and duty which this Government felt itself 
bound to entertain towards both parties ; and that, in point 
of fact, with the exception of the act of the Portuguese 
Brazilin Government, to which it was prompted by self 
interest, and which preceded that of the United States 
only-a few months, this Government has been the first to 
assinet the’ responsibility, and encounter the hazard, of 
i aments which have been formed 
out of Spanish America. 
for imputing tardiness to’ the United States, in making 
that recognition, as it respects other pa 
mérly Spanish America, 


than, 
RET 
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tfthere-ever were any ground / tion. 


r ; vts,of what was for- | upon the Government of Mexico the utility and expediency 
z E VAHE PP en e : ee Ai a 
is not the slightest pretext | of asserting the same principles, on all proper occasions.” 


for such a.suggestion in relation to Mexico. - For, 
a little: more thana year after its independence was pro- 
claimed, the United States hastened to. acknowledge E 
They have-never.claimed, and donot now. elaim, any pe- 
culiar-fayor.or concession to. their commerce or patiga- 
tion, as the consideration of the liberal policy which, they 
have observed towards. those Governments. But. the Pre- 
sident does.confidently. expect that the. priority of move- 
ment,-on. our part, which. has, disconcerted plans which 
the European Allies were.contemplating against the in- 
dependent Governments, and,which has no doubt tended 
to accelerate similar acts of: recognition by. the European 
Powers, and especially that-of, Great Britain, will form a 
powerful motive with our. Southern neighbors, and parti- 


cularly witb. Mexico, for denying:to the commerce and ; 


navigation of those European States, any favors or privi- 
leges which. shall not be equally extended to us.” ~ 
‘You will bring to the notice of the Mexican Govern- 
ment the message. of the late President of the United 
States to their. Congress, on the 2d Necember, 1823, as- 
serting certain important ‘principles of inter continental 
law, in the relations of Europe, and America. The first 
principle asserted in that message; is, that the American. 
Continents.are nothenceforth to be considered. as subjects 
for future colonization by any European Powers.. In the 
maintenance. of that principle, all the independent Go- 
vernments of America have an interest; but that of the 
United States has probably the least. Whatever founda- 
tion may have existed. three centuries ago, or even at a 
later period, when all this Continent was under European 
subjection, for the establishment of 'a rule, founded on 
priority of discovery. and occupation, for apportioning 
among the Powers of Europe parts of this Continent, none 
can be now admitted as applicable to its present condi- 
tion, There is no disposition to disturb the Colonial pos- 
sessions, as they may now exist, of any of the European 
Powers; but it is against the establishment of new Euro- 
pean Colonies, upon this Continent, that the principle is di- 
rected. ‘The countriesin which any such new establishments 
might be attempted, are now open to the enterprize and 


commerce of all Americans. And the justice or propriety 


cannot be recognized, of arbitrarily limiting and circum- 
scribing that enterprize and commerce, by the act of ¥o- 
luntarily planting a new Colony, without the consent of 
America, under the auspices of foreign Powers belonging 
to another and a distant Continent. Europe would be in- 


dignant at any American attempt to plant a Colony on any ` 
3 yo 


part of her shores, and her justice must perceive, in the 
rule contended for, only perfect reciprocity. 

$ The other principle asserted in the message is, that, 
whilst we do not desire to interfere in Europe, with the 
political system of the Allied Powers, we should regard, 
as dangerous to our peace and safety, any attempt, on 
their part, to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere. The political systems of the two Continents 
are essentially different. Each has an exchisive tight to 
judge for itself what is best suited to its own condition, 
and most likely to promote its happiness ; but neither bas a` 


rigut to enforce upon the other the establishment of its pe- ` 
culiarsystem. ‘This principle was declared in the face ofthe ` 


world, at a moment when there was reason to apprehend 
that the Allied Powers were entertaining designs inimical ` 
to the freedom, if not the independence, of the new Go- 
vernments. There is ground for believing that the decla- 
ration ef it had considerable effect in preventing the ma- 
turity, if not in producing the abandonment, of all such 
designs. Both principles were laid down, after much and 
anxious deliberation on the part of the late administra 
i ‘The President, who then formed a part of it, enn. 
tinues entirely. to coincide in both. And you will urge 
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peace, amity, navigation, and commerce, between the 
United States and: the Republic of Colombia, concluded 
at Bogota on the 3d of October, 1824, it was stipulated 
that the parties engaged, mutually, not to grant any par- 
‘ticular favor to other nations, in respect of commerce and. 
navigation, which should not immediately become com- 
mon to the other party, who should enjoy the same freely 
if the concession was. freely made, or on allowing the. 
same compensation, if the concession was conditional. 

And, in the ‘third article of the same Convention, it was 
agreed that the citizens of the United. States might fre- 
quent all the coasts and countries of the Republic of Co- 
lombia, and reside andtrade there: in all sorts of produce, 
manufactures, and merchandise. and should pay no other 
or greater duties, charges, or fees, whatsoever, than the 
most favored nation should be obliged to pay; and should 
enjoy all the rights, privileges, and exemptions; in navi- 
gation and commerce, which the most favored nation 
should. enjoy, submitting themselves, nevertheless, to. the 
laws, decrees, and usages, there established, and to whicly 
were submitted the subjects.and citizens of the “most fa- 
vored nations, with a reciprocal stipulation in favor of the 
citizens of the Republic of Colombia in the United States. 

Subsequently to the conclusion of this Convention, a 
treaty was negotiated between the Republic of Colombia 
and Great Britain, by which it was stipulated that no other 
or higher duties, on account of tonnage, light, or harbor, 
dues, should be imposed, in the ports of Colombia, on 
British vessels, than those payable, in the same ` ports, by 
Colombian vessels ; and that the same duties should be 
paid, on the importation into the territory of Colombia, 
of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture, of his: 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such importation: 
should be in Colombian or in British vessels, that the same 
duties should be paid, and the same discount (drawbacks) 
and bounties allowed on the exportation of any. articles 
the growth, produce, or manufacture, of: Colombia, to his 
Britannic Majesty’s. dominions, whether such exportation 
were in Colombian or British vessels. f i 

The Minister of the United States to the Republic of 
Colombia, having claimed, by virtue of the second and 
third articles of the Convention between the two Repub- 
lics, that. the benefit of these subsequent’ stipulations 
should be alike extended to the citizens of the United 
States, upon the condition of reciprocity provided for by 
the Convention, the application of those engagements 
was readily acceded to by the Colombian Government, 
and a decree was issued by the Executive authority of that. 
Republic, on the 30th January last, a copy and translation 
of which are herewith communicated, securing to the’ ci- 
tizens of the United States, in the Republic of Colombia, 
the same advantages, in regard to commerce and naviga- 
tion, which had been conceded to British subjects in the 
Colombian treaty with Great Britain. 

it remains for the Government of the-United States to 
secure to the citizens of the Republic of Colombia the re- 
ciprocal advantages to which they are entitled by the terms 
of the Convention, to commehce from the 30th of, danuary 
last ; forthe accomplishment of which, I invite the favora- 
ble consideration of the Legislature. : 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


; B. 
Extracts of a letter from Mr. Poinsett, Envoy Extraordi- 
> nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Mexico, to Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, dated 
= “ Mexico, 21st August, 1825. 
_“ The correspondence respecting the reported move- 
ments of the French fleet, in the West India Seas, which 
accompanied my last letter, was attended with circum- 
statices. which I had not then time to communicate. 
.. The intelligence was received on the 15th instant, by 
|) the Secretary of State, On the morning of ‘the 16th, he 
|| called upon the Chargé d’ Affaires of His Britanic Majesty, 
à. and showed him the letters-from the Agent of this Go- 
vernment, at Jamaica. | Mr. Ward came immediately to 
me, to consult what was to be done, and expressed a wish 
that. we should act in concert. As I had not seen the Se- 
cretary, nor the letters to which he-alhided, I could only 
reply, that I was perfectly. willing to do so, provided this 
Government; in their communications with us, placed both 
J our Governments on precisely the same footing... He 
immediately went to the Palace, and saw the Secre- 
\ tary of State, to whom he explained his desire that the 
notes to be addressed to us, should be verbatim et literatim 
thesame. Late in the afternoon, the Secretary called on 
me, and exhibited the letters he had received from Ja- 
maica, and which induced him to believe that France en- 
> tertained hostile intentions against this country. In this 
conversation, I assured him of the friendly disposition of 
the United States, and: that they would not view with in- 
‘differcnce the occupation of the Island of Cuba, by France, 
especially if it was the result of any hostile views to- 
wards Mexico; but, atthe same time, hinted that the im- 
-` prudent conduct of some of their commanders might have 
‘mduced Spain to cede that Island to the French, rather 
thaii have it wrested from her in the manner proposed by 
Santa Ana, of which they were fully aware.” 
.° When Mr. Ward was informed that the Secretary 
had said nothing to më of his interview with him, nor of 
his intention to make the notes to be addresssed to us on 
this subject similar, he waited on the President, and re- 
Sterated his request. ` The President, after assuring him 
that this should be done, declared that he himself. was 
ignorant of the arrival of this important intelligence, un- 
til he saw it published in the Sol.” 

“On the ensuing day, notes, couched in exactly the 
same words, were received by both Mr. Ward and my- 
self. T objected to the language, and waited upon Mr. 
Alaman, to state my objections. ‘The original notes, after 
stating’ that he had declared, in the most solemn manner, 
that we would never consent that any third Power should 
interpese in the question between Spain and her former Co- 
lonies, and thatthe conduct of France, on this occasion, is 
rtainly an interposition, whicb, however cloaked, is not 
ie. 1¢ss inexcusable—goes on to say, € The President there- 
fore“instructs me to inform your Excellency of these 
important occurrences, so that, by bringing them to the 
‘hotice of your Government, it may demand of His Ca- 
*tholic Majesty such explanations as the case requires.’ ” 

“J told the Secretary, that the declaration of the Pre- 
sident, and the known friendly disposition of the Govern- 
Ment and-of the People of the United States, towards 
these countries, did not confer upon this Government the 
Privilege of demanding our interference asa right. He 
_expresed his readiness to alter the phraseology of the note, 
_and-it-was done. ‘The note to H. B. MS Chargé PAF- 
nites was afterwards altered in the same terms; and the 
Substance of our answers corresponded.” 


“LIST OF PAPERS SENT. re 

1. Mr. Clay to Mr. Anderson, 16th Sept. 1825. Extract 
2. Mr. Watts to Mr. Clay 17th Jan. 1826. .: do. 
(a) Same to Mr. Revenga, 15th Jan: 1826.. Copy. 
3. Mr. Anderson to Mr. Clay, . Ist Feb. 1826... Copy. 
(a) Same to Mr.. Revenga, Jan. 1826. Copy. > . 
(4) Mr. Revenga to Mr. Anderson, 31st Jan» 1826. Trans- 
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(c) Decree of the Republic ef Colombia, do. do; . Trans- 
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Extract of a letter from Mr.” Clay to Mr. Anderson, dated 


_ DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, 16th Sept., 1825. 


«By the treaty recently concluded between Great Bri- 
tain and Colombia, it is understood that the vessels of the 
two countries, and their cargoes, are admitted into their 
respective ports, upon the payment, without discrimina- 
tion, ‘of the same duties of impost and tonnage, whenever 
the cargo consists of the produce of the country to which 
the vessel belongs, Colombia having adopted the system 
of protecting her own tonnage, by subjecting native ves- 
sels; and their cargoes, to a less rate of duty than that 
which is demanded on foreign vessels and their cargoes, 
these discriminating duties ave paid by all foreign nations 
with which she has not agreed to equalize them. But 
the treaty between the United States and Colombia has 
not stipulated for the equalization of those duties, and, 
consequently, the vessel and its cargo, of each country, 
now remains subject, in the ports of the other, to alien 
duties. The United States would have had just cause to 
complain of. the advantage conceded to Great Britain, if, 
by the second article of our treaty with Colombia, we had 
not aright to demand the same concession; and, if Mr. 
Gual had not, in a friendly spirit, in the course of the 
month of June last, informed Mr. Watts ‘ that the Unit- 
s* ed States, whenever its Government desired, would be 
«< invested with all the privileges and powers which had 
< been surrendered to England.” The President wishes, 


and you are authorized to propose, a mutual abolition of 


those discriminating duties. No difficulty, on the part of 
the Government of Colombia, in acceding to this propo- 
sal, is anticipated ; and it is only necessary to inquire into 
the best way of accomplishing the object. This may be 
done in either of the two following modes: Ist. By the 
fourth section of the act of Congress of the 7th January, 
1824, it is enacted “That, upon satisfactory evidence be- 
ing given to the President of the United States, by the 
Government of any foreign nation, that no discriminating 
duties of tonnage or impost are imposed or levied within 
the ports of the said nation, upon vessels wholly belong- 
ing to citizens of the United States, or upon merchandise, 
the produce or manufacture thereof, imported. in the same, 
the President is hereby authorized to issue his proclama- 


tion, declaring that the foreign discriminating duties of 


tonnage and impost within the United States, are, and 


shall be, suspended and discontinued, so far as respec 


the vessels of the said nation, and the merchandise, of ts | 


produce or manufacture, imported into the United States 
in the same; the said suspension to.take effect from the 
time of such notification being given to the President of 
the United States, and to continue so long as the recipro- 


Relations with Colombia. i 


limpost are imposed or levied within the ports of the Sid 


g [Sen. and H. of 


nation, upon vessels wholly belonging to citizens of th 
United ‘States, or upon merchandise, the produce ormas 
nufacture thereof, importéd in the same.” , br regard 
Colombia, an act of its Congress abolishing all sach dis 
criminating. duties, or a diplomatic note from its Minister 
of Foreign. Affairs, declaring that no such discriminating 
duties.exist'against the United States, would be deemed 
by the President evidence sufficiently satisfactory to au~ 
thorize ‘the issuing ‘of his. proclamation ; and it would ac- 
cordingly, upon. the production of such evidence, be by 
him issued. © 80 se ee f ea eas 
“2dly. A convention might be concluded between the 
two Powers, effecting the proposed. mutual abolition ‘of 
alien duties; and, in that case, the second article of that 
which, on the 3d:of July,-1815,. was: formed between the 
United States and Great Britain, (6th vol. of the Laws of 
the United States, page 603) will supply a model that may 
be safely followed. . It is not very important. which of 
these two modes. be adopted ; but the President rather 
prefers the latter, becausethe proposed equalization of 
duties would not, when depending upon compact, be so 
liable to a sudden termination, as if it rested on separate 
acts of the two parties, revocable at the pleasure of either, 


o 


But, if a strong inclination to the. other mode should ‘be * 


manifested. by the Government of Colombia, you are au- 

thorized to accede to it. A commission, empowering you: 
to conclude and sign a convention, if that should be the 

form selected, accompanies these instructions.” 


era ` P 


ee: 2, : 
Extract of a letter. from Mr. Walts to Mr. Clay, Secretary 


of State, dated 
“Bosora, January 17, 1826. 


“I have the honor to enclose you a copy of my note, 
addressed to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, growing 
out of the treaty recently ratified between this Republic 
and his Majesty the King of Great Britain. 

“This morning I had a short interview with M. Reven- 
ga, when he apologized for not answering my note of the: 
15th, but gave me assurances that vessels of the United 
States, trading to the territories of Colombia, would be 
treated, by the authorities of his Government, as in pos- 
session of all the privileges granted to the Colombian and 
English vessels, upon a reciprocal equality, and that. or. 
ders would immediately issue to the’ officers of the cus- 


ts | toms, directing them to observe the same.” 


È (a.) 
Mr. Watts to Mr. Revenga. 
Bocora, 15th January, 1826. 


Sm: Since your Excellency. has been pleased to com- 


cal exemption of vessels belonging to citizens of the Unit- | municate to me the ratification of the treaty entered into 
ed States, and merchandise, as aforesaid, thereon laden, | between the Republic of Colombia and his Majesty the 
shall be continued, and no longer.” King of Great Britain, it becomes my duty to call yourat- 


* This act, conccived in a genuine spirit of liberality, | tention to the second and third articles of the treaty made + 


makes a general proposition to all nations. The same | and ratified between this Republic and the United States, 
offer had been made by a previous act of Congress, and it; wherein it is declared that the contracting parties engage. 
has been embraced by the King of the Netherlands, Prus- | mutually, not to grant any particular favor to other rations 
gia, the Imperial Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, | which shall not immediately become common to the other 
and Bremen, the Dukedom of Oldenburg, Norway, Sar- | party. In the treaty between Colombia and his Britannic 
dinia, and Russia. A convention between the United | Majesty, it is stipulated that no other or higher duties or 
States and Great Britain, and atreaty with Sweden, adopt | imposts shall be levied on account of tonnage, light-house 
the same principle ; and Mr. Poinsett has been instructed | dues, port fees, &c. in the territories of Colombia, ‘on Bri- 
to propose it to Mexico. The President is desirous that j tish vessels, than the payments made for the same by Co- 
all nations would see and appreciate the fairness of the |lombian vessels; and the same discount and bounties 
principle of reciprocity and competition upon which the | granted, whether in British or Colombian vessels... 
act of Congress is based. To cnable the President tof May I therefore, sir, remind you of the promise made by 
give effect, as it respects any particular foreign nation, to | your predecessor, Dr. Gual, and subsequently renewed 
. the act, by issuing the proclamation for which it provides, | by yourself, that, whenever it should be officially commu- 
all that is requisite is, that satisfactory evidence should. bc | nicated to your Government, that the treaty with Colom- ` 
given fo him “that no discriminating duties of tonnage or | bia and Great Britain had been ratified, that, simultaneous- 


| 
4 


| lieve, satisfactory and complete... The decree, in recapi- 
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ly, thereafter, orders would be issued, placing the United | considered it proper to call your attention to the extent of 


States in all the privileges of the most favored nations, the arrangement on the part of Colombia, in order that 
| {have the honor to repeat. to your Excellency the as-| the reciprocity, which I believe will exist under our laws 
; surances of my high regard. as they now are, may not be violated by future legislation. 
| G BEAUFORT T. WATTS. In that part of the decree which refers to my letter of 
* To his Excel. Joserw R. REVENGA, the 28th of January, to the Secretary of Foreign: Rela-. 

Secretary of Foreign Relations. , _ | tions, as giving an assurance that there will be a mutual 


abrogation of the corresponding duties in the United 
3. . States, it is stated that this abolition will take place from 
Mr. Anderson to Mr. Clay. ‘ the day on which the suspension occurs in Colombia. You 

Boeors, February 1st, 1826. will see that this is not the language of my note. My ex, 


Sim: Agreeably to the expectation intimated in my let- | geri cone aa. e nearly to the language of the 

| ter No. 32, no difficulty has occurred in procuring from Nike dae ores eee bong wan patrom 

this. Government its assent to a mutual and immediate Te- | ce q D ; » p all Eaa n 

nunciation of the countervailing duties to which the com- liberi diay cae Rack Dike pase ms 

perce Paes eee che area RSen | casions, I did not doubt that, ifa Colomo vessel should 
ki 


few day ly idi tine the means of arrive. in our ports, under the faith of that construction, 
ew Ye omy were occupied in concerting the means of | tat the excess between the alien and domestic duties 
accomplishing that end. Not having ascertained, with | ould be refunded. Ihave therefore 


mitt = 
distinctness, in the conversation which Thad with the Se- ject to pass without notice, under e a 
cretary of ‘Foreign Relations on this subject, the views of lho diff culty can arise out of it. 
his Government in relation to the mode of effecting the I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obe- 
desired object, I determined to submit, at once, in a for- dient servant 
mal manner, the alternative suggested in your instructions, i 
of effecting the abolition either by a convention, or by an 
order to that end, to be issued by Colombia, in anticipa- 
tion of a corresponding order from the Government of the 
United States, 

To this mode I was led froma wish to exclude, without 
delay, a subject which, in truth, admitted no delay, with- 
out great injury to our commerce, and, also, because, al- 
though an inclination had been indicated to adopt the 
course of mutual Executive orders, no such distinct pre- 
ference had been announced as to justify me in forbearing 
| to make the proposition to effect the object_by treaty. 
| This Government has, however, elected to abolish the du- 
* ties under consideration, by a decree of the Executive, a 
; copy of which, together with the official note accompany- 
ing it, is herewith transmitted to you. -The thing is, I be- 


R. C. ANDERSON, Jr. 
To the Hon. Henry Cray, i 


Secretary of State, Washington. i 
P. S. A copy of my letter to the Secretary of Foreign 
Relations, is herein also enclosed. 


ee, 


(a) 
Mr. Anderson to Mr. Revenga. 
Bosora, January, 1826. 

Sia: The propriety of abolishing the discriminating 
duties of imposts and tonnage, hitherto imposed by the 
laws of our respective countries, on the vessels and mer- 
chandise of the one, in the ports of the other, has been a 
subject of correspondence between yourself’ and Mr. 
Watts, Chargé d’Aflaires of the United States, near this 
Republic. It is with great picasure I learn from that 
correspondence, that the Government of Colombia is not 
indisposed to make a mutual abolition of those. duties ; 
and it is with still further satisfaction I learned from you, 
in conversation on Thursday last, that this Government 
was now ready, in confirmation of its previous declara- 
tion, to make an immediate arrangement which would 
place the commerce and navigation of the two States on 
so eligible a foundation. In that conversation I had the 
honor of stating to you that two modes occurred to me, 
by either of which the same beneficial result would ‘pro. 
bably be produced ; but that there were considerations 
connected with one of them, which seemed to give claims 
to its adoption beyond the other. : 

The one mode. of accomphshing the object, is that re- 
ferred to in your letter to. Mr. Watts, of the 20th of the 
present month, in which you declare the readiness of Co- 
lombia to extend, by a decree of the Government, to the 
vessels and merchandise of the’ United States, the same 
tights and exemptions which have been recently granted 
to Great Britain. This course will be in fulflment of 
those clauses of the treaty between the United States and . 
Colombia, signed on the 3d of October, 1824, by which - 
each has assured to the commerce and navigation of the. 
other, the footing of the most favored nation. This prin- 
tiple, then, taken in connexion with the provisions of the 
late convention between this Government and the Govern: 
ment of Great Britain, under which the vessels of those 
countries, and their cargoes, pay only, in the ports’ of 
each other, the duties demanded in like cases, from na- 
tive vessels and their cargoes. - 

‘If this shall be the modé preferred to be made to the 
United States, Iam authorized to say, and I desire that 
this may be deemed the necessary deceleration, that, im- 


tulating the different motives and obligations which mov- 
ed the Executive to issue it, has gone into a recital much 
more minute than was necessary for our purpose, but pro- 
bably not more so than was necessary to show, on its face, 
the authority of the Vice President for acting in the case. 
The late convention between Colombia and Great Bri- 
} fain, which has been assumed, in this case, as the stand- 
ard for affixing the regulations to be established with us, 
~- embraces the following principles : : 
Ist. It equalizes the tonnage and other port duties on 
| the vessels of the two countries. 
: = 2d. It equalizes the duties on the importation of goods, 
| Whether it be in the vessels of the one or the other coun- 
uy, provided those goods are of the produce or manufac- 
ture of the country from which the importation is made. 
3d. The duty ; and 
4th. The bounty on exportation, are made equal, whe- 
her the exportation be made in Colombian or British 
essels, : 
-Itis.on this footing that the recent order has placed our 
gation ; and it is to this extent, no doubt, that Colom- 
>t expects an entire reciprocity from the United States. 
But-you will observe that, in this respect, the enclosed. 
ectee is broader than the act of Congress to which you 
o Tefer me, as giving the President authority to reciprocate 
the abolition. The fourth section of the act of the 7th of. 
January, 1824, authorizes the President, in certain events, 
{0declare discontinued. and suspended the duties of ton- 
Mage and impost. 1 am aware that no difficulty can, at 
any time, occur with regard to a duty on exportation, as 
hone, by our Jaws, has been, or can be imposed ; but in- 
Asmuch as itis within the competency of Congress tolegis- 
_ hte, at any time, on the subject of a bounty on exports, L 


mediately on receiving the i iférniation that the duties jt 
„question have been abolished here, the President of. 
c 2 ; Jamation, déclaring a- mu 
tual and immediate abolition of: the corresponding: duties} 
with regard to Colombia, in the ports of the United States. 
_. Another mode suggesting itself for effecting the desired}. : e ; 
object; “is; a: convention between, the two Powers, de-| that the duration of these new. 
claring a muatual-abolition of alien duties. ` This mode is | more ephemeral, has appeared 
recoinmended.by its superior simplicity. -A single instra- | removed, as he flatters himself that, thos 
ment would then show the whole rulé governing the com- 
metce of the two countries. A ‘convention would <de- 
chre, on its face, without reference for explanation to any |- 
other treaty or public document, the duties: demandable 
in the ports of the one, from thé citizens of the other, 
nation. © š 
“Phe relations produced in this wav, would be more 
permanent, inasmuch as they would not rest, for their ex- 
istence or continuance, on any arrangement made with a 
third Power, which would necessarily be the case, if the p 
first course referred to be adopted. f A edient 
Under this view, itis respectfully submitted, whether it ; 
is not more desirable to cffect an object directly, and by pier uta 
express stipulation, than to reach it by a-circuity, and then ; Ea PAE (e-).. Bg het Raa wey 
to permit it to depend, for its duration, on the continu- -Translation of the Decree. py 
ance of an arrangement to which one of our Governments | pp ixersco ne PAULA SANTANDER Vice President, charg- 
is no party. It does not occur to me, that any objection | <q with the Executive authority of the Republic of .Co- 
can exist on the part of Colombia to make the same sti- | -Joribia +” iter DERRE atts aH, as 
_ pulations with the United ‘States, and in the same form, The ratifications of the treaty of fri endship;, com- 
too, in which they have been recently made between this | eike aid: navi gation, concluded i this city on the 18th 
Government and that o f his Britannic Majesty ; and espe- | of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, be 
cially, as, whatever objection tothe principle or precedent | tear Colombia and his Majesty the King of the Uniteg 
of such a compact may once have existed, is now de-| Kingdom’ of Great Britain’ and Ireland, having heen ex 
stroyed by the adoption and ratification of that convention. changed, as is duly known: in which treaty it is Se. 
Inthe event: that the manner here last suggested, | clared, in the fifth article, “ that no other or higher du: 
should be preferred by this Government, it will give me | i ties on account of caanage telt or harbor dues, shall 
great pleasure, under the full powers with which I have | « he dmposed ii the: pd rts of Colombia, on British A Ts 
been furnished for the purpose, to enter on the negotia: | ethan hos able it the sarhe ports by Colombia ss 2 
tion atas carly a day as it may be convenient. «c gela 2? INRA in the sixth a pGcle “cethat th nay Gr 
i have the honor to assure you of my high considera-| «duties shall be pai don th e importation into hetonin. 
tion and respect. “res of Colombia, of any article, the growth, produce; 
« or manufacture, of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 


were-plessed teact pany 
has epis le 


assurances of ‘perfect re- 
igh’ esteem with which 1 


JOSEPH R. REVENGA. 


R. C ANDERSON, Jr. 


‘T'o the Hon. Josrrn Re REVENGA, cc whet > * ST arabs caste 
Riera mse Be whether such importation shall be in'Cclombian or Bri- 
Secretary of F oregn Afairs. sotish vessels ; and'thë same duties shall be paid, and the 
th ‘game ‘discount [drawback] and bounties allowed on the 

>) ‘exportation of any articles, the growth, produce, or 


«manufacture; of Colombia, tohis Britannic’ Majesty’s 
s dominions, whether such exportation be in Colombia 
«or British vessels 2” br glee a a ; 
And it being stipulated in the third article of the General 
Convention of Peace, Amity, Navigation, and Commerce, 
concluded in this city, on: the third day of October, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, between 
Colombia and the’ United: States. of America, the ratifica- 
tions of which were exchanged on the twenty-seventh of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, “ that 
“ the citizens of the United States of America shall pay 
ccno other or greater duties, charges, or fees, whatso- 
« ever, than the most favcred nation is or shall be obliged 
“ to pay ; and they shall enjoy all the rights, privileges, 
“and exemptions, in navigation and commerce, which 
* the most favored nation does or shall enjoy 2? 50 
And the’Honorable Richard C. Anderson, Envoy Bx- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States near the Government of Colombia, having made 
known, in a communication dated on the twenty-eighth 


(rraxstaTron. | 


Rervsric OF COLOMBIA, 
Department of State and Foreign Relations. 


Bosora, January 31, 1826. 


"Förr : I have had the honor to receive, and to lay be- 
fore the Vice President, your. communication of the 28th 
ultimo, in which, after referring to that addressed by this 
Department to Mr. Watts, Chargé d’ Affaires of the United 
States, on the 20th, you are pleased to propose a treaty 
in-addition to that which was concluded between Colom- 
bia‘and the United States, on the Sd October, 1824, as 
the most simple means of extending to their vessels, pro- 
ductions, and manufactures, the ptivileges which, by the 
treaty concluded here in April last, were granted to the 
vessels, productions, and manufactures, of the dominions 
of his Britannic Majesty. : 
The Vice President agrees in opinion with you, that a 
treaty which should abolish all the duties to which foreign 
yessels are subject, in the mutual commerce of our re- 
spective countries, would facilitate the “comprehension of| day of the present month of January, that the President 
the rules to be observed in our mutual mercantile rela-| of the said United States is ready to concede or cause to 
tions: but he judges, at the same time, that this object! be conceded, to the vessels, ‘productions, a 4 manufic- 
is nO less attainable by a simple declaration, and that this] tures of Colombia, the same exem fons which by the 
being in the power of the Executive of both countries, | before-mentioned treaty are ea to the i a to 
in virtue of the said treaty of October, the adoption of] ductions, and maiufactures, of the dominions of “his Bei 
what you propose would only have the effect: of defer-! tannic Majesty, which may be introduced into the ports 
ring it. Í and territories of Colombia ; and that those exemptions 


ene eeii e e a i. 
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_ will-be granted from the day in which, in Colombia, there | Minister-of the United States at Buenos Ayres, respecting 
| “shall be:extended to the commerce of the citizens of the | the contemplated Congress ; and, Hote 3 : ee 
United States the privileges which are granted to British Sdly. An extract from a despatch from the Department. 
commerce. — eA of State, under date of 24th Scptember, 1825, embracing: | 
< Andit being obligatory on Colombia by the second | the only instructions given to the Minister of the United. 
. and third articles of the before-mentioned General Con- States at Mexico, in relation to the Congress. : p 


vention, “not to grant any particular favor to other na-| - That no instructions have been given. to the Minister of 
* tions, in respect to commerce and navigation, which shall {the United States at Chili, in relation to the proposed: 
‘snot become common to the United States :” Congress. ` 2 


Wherefore, and the condition of which the said second The Secretary of State asks permission to take this oc- 
article speaks, being considered as complied with, and in | casion to state, that, when his report of the 29th ult. was. ~ 
the execution of the laws of the Republic; I declare : made, in obedience to the resolution of the House of 
_ Article ist. That there shall be paid the same duties on} Representatives of the 27th ult. it was overlooked in the 
_ the:importation into the territories of Colombia of any ar- | office, that, in a despatch to Mr. Poinsett, of the 9th of. 
ticle whatever of the growth, produce, or manufacture of | Decembss last, communicating the.conclusion of a treaty. 

} the United States of America, and of the territories sub- | with the Central Republic, the receipt was acknowledged 

o ject to the Government of the. United States; and that | of Mr. Poinsett’s despatch, No. 22:. Although, in fact, 

E there shall be paid the same duties, and there shall. be nothing is contained in that despatch, of the 9th of De» 
granted the same discounts and bounties, on the exporta- | cember, falling within the scope of the resolution, of the 
tion of any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture, | House, a copy of it is, nevertheless, now laid before the 
of Colombia, to the United States, or to the territories of | President, that he ‘may decide on the. propriety.of its 
the same, whether the said importation or exportation be | being communicated to the House. The Secretary also 

| made in Colombian vessels, or in vessels of the said begs leave to add, tbat Mr. Poinsett has been requested 
United States. : to furnish to this Department a duplicate of the despatch 

Article 2d. The vessels of the United States which may | referred to by him in-his letter of the 21st of August, , 
enter into the ports of the Republic of Colombia, shall | 1825, which was accidentally mislaid, as. stated in the 

| not pay other or higher duties or charges, on account of | above report of the 29th ult. ? 
tonnage, light or harbor dues, or other local charges, than | AN which is respectfully submitted. 
» shall be payable in the same ports by Colombian vessels. i : 

Article 3d. The Secretary of State in the despatch of 
Foreign Affairs, is charged with communicating this de- 
- olaration. 

¿Done in the city of Bogota, this thirtieth day of Janu- 
ary, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, in the 
o sixteenth of Independence. ~ 
‘ FRANCISCO DE PAULA SANTANDER. 

By the Vice President, charged with the Exccutive 
power : i 
» <The Secretary of State in the despatch of Foreign 
| Relations, 


H. CLAY. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
Mr. Middleton to Count Nesselrode. 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, has the 
honor to inform his Excellency the Count de Nesselrode, 
that, in order to fulfil the intentions of his Government, 
he thinks he cannot do better than send him a copy ofa 
despatch, in the form of an instruction, which he has just. 
received, and pray him to be pleased to lay it before his 
Majesty the Emperor, whose friendly interposition, invok- 
ed with success on more than one'occasion, may still at 
this moment subserve at once the interests of Europe and 
of America. 

The undersigned is, moreover, the more inclined to do 
this, as he is persuaded that his Imperial Majesty will find 
recorded, in the above mentioned despatch, new proofs, 
in addition to so many others, of the sentiments of high 
tion, and also a copy of the letter from the Secretary of State | esteem and confidence with which he inspires the Govern- 
to Mr, Poinsett, acknowledging the receipt of his des- | ment of the United States, and consequently that he will 


| 
Josen R. REVENGA. 
i. patch, No. 22, accidentally overlooked in the answer to | deign to receive with kindness the wishes therein ex- 


l To the House of Representatives of the United States : 
: Wasurnerox, April 5th, 1826. 


© «In compliance with a resolution of the House, of the 
; 30th ult. E transmit to the House a report from the Secre- 
, tary of State, with the documents desired by the resolu- 


=. the resolution of the House, of the 27th ult. pressed. : 
S JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. In the present war between Spain and het late ultramar 

; possessions, the United States have never taken a part, 
either to excite or foster it; they have always observed 
the strictest neutrality. It cannot, in truth, be said that 
they have been. indifferent spectators of the events pass- 
ing under their view. In the reasonable views of com- 
merce they have always desired that the-nations placed 
upon the same Continent with them might establish a po- 
litical independence, the happy influence of which they 
themselves had felt, but this sentiment has never infringed 
the neutrality which they had declared. It is a proof of 
the fidelity with which they have fulfilled its obligations 
that, in the course of the existing war, the two belligerent 
parties have equally and erroneously complained of the 
violation of that-neutrality. — 

But if the United States have seen with satisfaction the 
efforts of the nations of the American Continent to with- 
draw themselves from the yoke of Spanish domination, 
itis not so with regard to the islands of Cuba and. Porto 
Hof State to. Mr. Rodney, under date of 17th day of} Rico. The character of the population of these islands 
38a¥ 21823, containing the only instructions given to any | renders extremely problematical their capacity to maintain 
You, Th.--M i i - 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, April 3d, 1826. 
The Secretary of State, to whom has been referred, by 
the-President, the Resolution of the House of Represen- 
‘fatives of the 30th ult. requesting him to transmit to the 
House, “a copy of Mr. Middleton’s letter, of the 2d of 
to Count Nesselrode, communicated with the des- 
patch of the Secretary of State, of the 10th of May, 1825; 
itso much of the instructions from the Department of 
~ State to the Ministers of the United States to Buenos 
Ayres, Chill, and. Mexico, as relates to a proposed or 
‘ontemplated Congress of the Spanish American States,” 
‘the honor to report: 
Ist. A copy of the letter of Mr. Middleton, requested, 
witha copy-of a translation of it into English ; 
diy. An extract from a despatch from the late Secreta- 


Shidence:.Axpreniatare declaration would, proba- 
y, result only in the afflicting xepetition of the disastrous: 
penes of St. Domim gts 
. aApainst:such a cat 
rity’ than that off th 
by some -protei 
-. favyond: navabrmeans could be no security: against the 
occu loody and deplorable scenes. . Having 
repa foes to the circumstances, and, ina commer- 
-Gabpoint. of view, the United States ave perfectly satis- 
“  fgédgvith: the political condition of ‘these-islands under the 
` -@ofiinion: of their mother ‘country; but they could not 
jegas indifferent: to their interests, the armed interven- 


ae oP ge = 
phe there can be no other secu-. 
esence of an armed force furnished. 
ower. If the new States, or any of 


of any other’nation. ~ > LRI 
- WAU the Pawers:that have possessions in the American 
Archipelago; have an urgent interest: in preventing the 
` @verthrow of the existing order of these Islands. Al- 
though Russia is not in that predicament, the benevolent 
character of his Imperial Majesty, and his decided inclina- 
tion for the maintenance of all legitimacies, create a hope, 
that he: will not ‘refuse to lend his powerful aid, to the 
énly meuns which appear to offer, for averting an increase 
of misfortunes ‘from Spain and the civilized world. 
„+ These means are pointed out in the writing of which 
‘copy is enclosed. het 
., The Government of the United States, better able, by 
their geographical position, and by the information which 
they receive, of the actual condition of the New States, 
tojudge of the probable chances of this war, than those 
` Governments ata greater distance, may, without temeri- 
- ty, think themselves authorized to give their opinion, upon 
the. best manner of ‘drying up-a source, already overflow- 
ing of -evils:to mankind, and which incessantly threatens 
to be redoubled in activity. 
_ ovii-all. this question, there enters no consideration of 
“what may be the ‘true principles of right. In that there 
may, or may not, be a difference of opinion. Here there 
ås only a verification of facts. When facts have decided, 
the question of right has vanished. 
only to do the good which is still possible, when all the 
good which may-be desired cannot be accomplished. But 
if haste be not made at present to save to Spain the last 
colonies which remain to her, the opportunity of doing so 
will be.perhaps for ever lost. 
:. In calling a serious attention to the urgency of the 
case whichis presented, it only remains for the under- 
signed ‘to pray his Excellency Count Nesselrode, to be 
pleased to accept the renewed assurances of his high 
‘consideration. 


"St. Petersburg, 2d (14th) 


HENRY MIDDLETON. 
July, 1825. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, to 
Mr. Cæsar A. Rodney, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
“United States at Buenos Ayres, dated 
i i 17th May, 1823. 


.. “In the mean time a more extensive confederation has 
been projected.under. the auspicies of the new Govern- 
ment of: the Republic of Colombia. Jn the last despatch 

- peceived from Mr: Forbes, dated the 27th January last, he 
qmejitions the arrival and reception at Buenos Ayres of Mr. 
Joaquin Mosquera y Arbolada, Senator of the Republic 
of: Golombia,..and:thex Minister Plenipotentiary and Ex- 
traordinary upon a Mission, the general object.of which, 

» heinformed Mr.. Forbes, was to‘engage’the other Inde- 

“pendent. Governments of Spanish: America ‘to unite with 

Colom a Congress, tobe held at such point as may 

be, to‘gettle a general system of American Po- 
2, leaving-to-each section of the 
erfect -berty-of independent: self-goevern- 

s- purpose ‘he shad already signed a Treaty 


= ` 


| with Peru, of which he promised Mr: Forbes the 


It remains, therefore, 


usal; 
but there were some doubts with regard to the character 
of his associations, and the personal influence to which 
he was accessible at Buenos Ayres, and Mr. Forbeg had 
not much expectation of his success in prevailing on that 
Government to enter-into.bis project of extensive federa 


conquest of these islands; them mili- [tiono -. - 


‘By letters of a previous date, November, 1822, received 
from Mr. Prevost, it appears, that the projectis yet more 
extensive than Mr.: Mosquera had made. known to Mr. 
Forbes. -It embraces. North, as well as South America, 
and.a-formal proposal to join and take the lead in it, is to 
be made known to the Goverpment of the. United States. 

Intimations of the same design have been given to Mr- 
Todd, at Bogota: It will-be time for this Government 
to: deliberate concerning it when it shall -be. present- 
ed in a more definite and specific form. “At present it 
indicatés more distinctly a purpose on the part of the €o- 
lombian. Republic to assume a leading character in this 
Hemisphere, than any practicable objects of utility which 
can be discovered by us... With-relation to Europe there 
is perceived to be only one-object in which the interests 
and wishes of the United. States.can be the same as those 
of the Southern American Nations, and that is, that they 
should all be governed by Republican Institutions, polit:- 
cally and commercially independent of Europe. © To any 
confederation of Spanish American Provinces, for that 
end, the United States would yield their approbation and 
cordial good wishes. If more should be asked of them, 
the proposition will be received and considered in a 
friendly spirit, and with.a due sense of- its importance.” 


Extract of a letier from Mr. Clay, Secretary of Stale, to 
Mr. Poinsett, Minister of the United States to Mexico, 
dated f i 

DELARTMENT OF STATE, Sepi. 24th, 1825.. 
“During the last Spring, the Ministers of Mexico and 

Colombia, near this Government, made separate, but 

nearly simultaneous communications to this Department, 

in relation to the contemplated Congress at Panama. 

Each of them stated that he was instructed by his Goyer- 

ment to say, that it would be very agreeable to it that the 

United States should be represented. at that Congress ; 

that it was not expected they would take any part in its 

deliberations, or. measures of .concert.in respect to the 
existing war against Spain, but that other great interests, 
affecting the Continent of America, and the friendly in- 
tercourse between the Independent Nations established 
on it, might be considered and regulated at the Congress, 
and that, not knowing what might be the views of. the 

United States, a previous inquiry was directed to be made, 

whether they would, if invited by Mexico or Colombia, 

be represented at Panama, and, if an affirmative answer 
were given, each of those Ministers stated, that the United 

States would be accordingly invited to be represented 

there. The President directed me to say, and I accord- 

ingly replied, that the communication was received with 
great sensibility to the friendly consideration of the United 

States, by which it had been dictated ; that, of course, 

they could not make themselves any party to the existing 

war with Spain, or to councils for deliberating:.on the 
means of its further prosecution ; that he believed. that 
such a Congress as was proposed, might be highly useful 
in settling several important controverted questions of 
public law, and in arranging other: matters.of deep in- 
terest.to the American. Continent, ‘and to. the friendly 
intercourse between the American Powers; that before 
such a Congress, however, assembled, it appeared to him 
to be necessary to arrange, between the different Powers 
to be represented, several preliminary points, such as, the 
subjects to which the attention of the Congress should be 


-directed.s the nature and form of the powers to be given 
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On the Mission to: Panama. 


$ 19th -Concress;: 
ist SESSION. 


tothe Ministers, and the mode of organizing the Con- 
gress.’ If these preliminary points could be adjusted ina 
manner satisfactory to the United States, the Ministers 
from Mexico and Colombia were informed that the United 
States. would be represented at the Congress. Upon in- 
quiry if these preliminary points had yet engaged the 
attention of either the Government of Mexico or Colom- 
bia, they were unable to inform me that they had, whilst 
poth appeared to admit the expediency of their being set- 
tled, Each of them undertook to communicate to his 
` Government the answer which I delivered to their invita- 
tions, and nothing farther has since transpired. It is 
deemed proper that you should be made acquainted with 
what has occurred here on this matter, in order that, if 
itshould-be touched upon by the Mexican Government, 
you may, if necessary, be able to communicate what 
passed. We shall make no further movement in it until 
we hear from the Governments of Mexico or Colombia.” 


No. 8.—3fr. Clay to Mr. Poinseit. 
DEPARTMENT oF Starr, 91h Dec. 1825. 


Sir: Your despatch, No. 22, under date the 28th 
September, 1825, is this day reccived. 
9th ultimo, you will have learnt that the President ap- 
approves of your rejection of the exception in the pro- 
posed Commercial ‘Treaty, which the Mexican Govern- 
© pment insists upon making, of favors in behalf of the new 
Governments established within what was formerly Span- 
-ish territory ; and that you are instructed to break off the 
negotiation rather than accede to that exception. It is, 
therefore, scen with regret that the Mexican Government 

erseveres in an exception which js so inadmisseble. On 
the 5th instant, a Treaty of Peace, Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation, was concluded and signed here with the 


By mine of the ; 


Thé Secretary of State, to whom has’ been referred, by 
the President, the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, of the 11th instant, requesting lnm to inform that 
House (‘if within his‘power,) whether any Government, 
except the Government of the United States has been ‘in« 
vited to send Ministers to the Congress at Panama “and, 
also, whether he has any reason to expect that any other 
Government, or Governments, in addition to the indé- 
pendent Governments of Spanish America, and the Go- 
vernment of the United States of North America; (and, if 
any, what other Government, or Goyernments,) will be 
represented in or at the Congress at Panama,”: has thé 
honor to report : f . 

1. A copy of a note from Mr. Salazar, addressed to the 
Secretary of State from New York, under date the 10th 
March, 1826, with a copy of the notè to which it. refers, 
from the Chevalier de Gamiero to Mr. Hurtado, under 
date at Park Crescent, in London, on the 30th October, 
1825: ora 

2. An extract from a despatch from Mr. Raguct, Charge 
d’ Affaires of the United States to Brazil, under date the 
14th February, 1826; and, 3 ; Ei 
3. An extract from a letter of Mr. Poinsett, under date, 
tat Mexico, the 18th January, 1826. aon pi 
| The Secretary has also the honor to state, that other in- 
formation, though not in an official form, has reached this 
! Department, of the intention of Great Britain to have an 
| Agent present at the Congress of Panama: and the De- 
| partment has also been informed that France (whether 
| with, or without invitation, is not known here) will like- 
wise have an Agent there. Butit is not believed that these 
| Agents, of Great Britain and France, are expected to take 
| any part in the conferences or negotiations of the Con- 
gress. No information is possessed in the Department, of 
the intention of any other Government to be represented 
in, or at the Congress of Panama, except the independ- 


~ Central Republic, which will be submitted to the Senate | ent Governments of Spanish America, the United States, - 
-2 for its advice and consent in a day or two. This Treaty | Great Britain, France, and the Emperor of Brazil. , 
embraces the sume articles as that which we have made} AH which is respectfully submitted. H. CLAY. 
with Colombia, and three others, (one a modification of ; : 
asimilar article in that Treaty, and two new ones, ) of | 
which copiesare herewith sent, It contains no exception of | 
favors to any of the American Republics, carved out of for- | 


: ; 3 ; TRANSLATION. 
mer Spanish territory. On the contrary, no such pretension | [ J 


Don José Maria Salazar to the Secretary of State. 


was ever advanced in the progress of the negotiation. It 
has been brought forward by no American Power but 
Mexico. The treaty with the Republic of the Centre is 
. ebaracterized by the greatest liberality, and by a true 
‘American spirit. And it expressly provides that whatever 
favors shall be granted to any Foreign Power, (of course 
American as well as Huropean,) by either of the high 
contracting parties, shall extend to and be enjoyed by the 
other. 

> Our information here in regard to the Treaty negotiated 
by Great Britain with Mexico, is, that the objection taken 
to itin England was, that it embraced the principle that 
free ships should make free goods, to which Great Britain 
isnot prepared to subscribe. i 

“Fam your obedient servant. 


if. CLAY. 


JOEL R. Porxsetr, - 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
` tiary of the United States to Mexico. 


‘To the House of Representatives of the United States + 
Sh Wasnixoton, April 15, 1826. 
In compliance with a resolution of the H 


dived by. the resolution. 
oo ob ee JOUN QUINCY ADAMS. 


i 


ntant, E transmit, herewith, a report from the Secretary 
of State, and: documents, containing the information de- 


i LEGATION OF COLOMBIA 
j Near the United States of North America, 
` New York, 10th March, 1826. 


Sir: I have just received the orders of my Govern- 
ment to communicate to that of the United States, that 
| His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil has accepted a format 
| invitation, given by the Government of Colombia, to come 
| to the Congress of Panama; and it has been resolved to 
Í send Plenipotentiaries, to take part in the deliberations of 
i general interest, and which may be compatible with the 
| neutrality which Brazil has observed in the war of Ame: 
| rica with Spain. i 
‘ The Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the Emperor of 
i Brazil, near His Britannic Majesty, has made this declarar 
ition to the Hon. Manuel José Hurtado, Minister of: Colom- 
i bia at the said Court, by a note dated the 30th October 
i last, a. copy of which I have the honor to enclose. : 

The Government of Colombia has seen, with the great- 
| est pleasure, this disposition of His Majesty the Emperor 
' of Brazil, to enter into relations of friendship with the new 
| Republics, and to labor in concert for the general pros- 
i perity of America, at the same time that he puts an end to 


ouse, of the Lith | the sinister interpretations which have been given, in Eu- 


rope, to the objects of the Congress of Panama: 
Lavail myself of this occasion to renew to you, 


sir, the 
assurances of my distinguished consideration. i 


‘JOSE MARIA SALAZAR: - 


‘On-the Mission to Panama." 
Mr. Hurtado: tion,:the.committeefound themselves not: aise en 
Pas dg. Ee : oc} rasedat first, by: tie erennislance Amnonn ed byth i 

eee a ~ . | sident,in bis message to. both houses. of. Congress, atthe 
HESCENT, Oct. 30, 1825.. commencement of the present session, tat he had abeady 
ry agreeable duty, inannounce- | aecepted the invitation given to the United States, by.some 
‘or, my. master, to whom I made | of the American Republics, to be represented at the con- 
<you addressed to me on the 7th templated Congress of: American nations, about to. be. as- 
leased to accept the formal invitation | sembled-at Panama. - But, seeing in the several communi» 
ment.of Colombia gave.to him, -that | cations made by the. Secretary of State, to the-different 

10 n the other States of America, about to | Ministers ofthese Republics, that, an express reference 
ble at Panama, to arrange, ih common, their mutual | yas made to the concurrence.of the Senate; as the indis- 
d fix their respective political and commercial | pensable preliminary to the acceptance of this invitation; 
ane i i ag encorar o fand finding in thespresent message of the: President, the 
policy: of the Emperor is. so generous and benevo- | explicit assurance, that he had not. thought proper to take 
hat he will-always be ready to contribute to the re- | any step in carrying this measure into effect antil he could 
ose, the happiness, and the .glory.of America. And as | ascertain that his opinion of its expediency. would concur 

goon. as the negotiation, relative to the recognition of the | with that of both branches of the Legislature; the com: 
~ Empire, shall be honorably. terminated at. Rio de Janeiro, | mittee believed it became a part-of the duty they owed to 
“fie will send a Plenipotentiary to the Congress to take | the Senate, and would be evidence of the proper respect 
part inthe. deliberations of general interest, which shall | due to the President, that they should fully and freely 
. bé.compatible with the strict neutrality which he observes | examine into the propricty of the preposed measure, the 
between the belligerent States of America and Spain. expediency of adopting which was the subject that the 

Sach, sir, isthe answer which I am charged to make | Senate was thus invited to deliberate upon, and to make 

you, adding, that the Emperor appreciates the friendship | known their opinion. ; 

ofthe Colombian. Government, and it will give him plea-| Considerations of much higher importance than even 

sure to cultivate Paie o : these, induced the committee to.adopt this course. In the 

. Happy to be the organ of the sentiments of my august | ordinary progress of their proceedings, the Senate can 
haster, I pray you to accept the renewed assurances of | yarcly, if ever, find it-cither necessary or proper, to inquire 
he high: consideration, with which I have the honor to} as to the objects expected to be attained, by appoint-. 
-be, your-most humble and most obedient servant, 

tile in . -The CHEVALIER DE GAMIERO. 

s Excellency 


all officers created by. statute, in which these objects are 
defined, and their attainment positively required, tbe sin- 
gle question arising befere the Senate, must ever refer 
merely to. the fitness of the persons nominated by the 
President to fulfil such duties. The same will generally 
¢ be found the sole inquiry necessary to be made, in filling 
4 faires of the United) yp vacancies happening in pre-existing Foreign. mis- 
States, Brazil, dated sions, Gesigned to maintain the customery relations and 
rag Rro vz Janzino, Feb. 14, 1826. | interccurse of friendship and commerce, between the 
“By decree of 25th January, Theodoro Jose Brancar- United States and other nations. Very different, however, 
&i, Chief Clerk of the Home Department, was appointed | is the case, when it is proposed to create new offices by 
s Plenipotentiary” of this Government to the Congress at | nomination, or to despatch Ministers to Foreign States for 
Panama, in which His Majesty was invited, by the Go-| the first time, or to accomplish by such missions objects. 
yernment of Colombia, through the Brazilian Minister at | not specially disclosed, or under circumstances, new, pe- 
London, to take a part.” culiar, and highly important.: In all these cases, instead 
: of confining their inquiries to the mere fitness of the per- 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Poinsett to Mr. Clay, Secrela- | sons nominated to fill such offices, it is not only the-right, 
DUE iori ry of State, dated | but the duty of the Senate, to determine, previously, as 
Ta : : to the necessity and propriety..of creating the offices 
themselves; and in deciding these. questions, not oniy the 
objects for the accomplishment by which it is proposed 


Mr. Horrano, 
nister Plenipotentiary of the 
_ Republic of Colombia, Londen. 


Extra of aletter to Mr. Cluy, Secretary of Staie, from 
Mr. Condy Raguet, Charge dA 7 


es Oe “ Mexico, January 18, 1826. 
: E The Charge des Affaires of the United Mexican States 


ments, to which their advice and consent isasked. Asto ` 


at ‘Bogota has very. lately sent an official communication to 
- this Government, from that of Colombia, setting forth that 
the Emperor of Brazil had been invited to send Plenipo- 
tentiaries to the Congress of Panama, and H. M. the King 
of Great Britain to send an agent there. Nothing is said 
ag to the precise character of the latter.” f 


“Report of the Commiileeon Foreign Relations in the Senate, | 


on the Panama Mission, January 16, 1826. 
‘Mire Macon; from the: Committee on Forcign Relations, 
to whom was referred, òn the 25th of Décember, the mes- 


"sage -of the President of the United States, nominating 


hard € Anderson, ‘and John Sergeant, to be Envoys 
Eztiadtdinary ‘aid’ Ministers: Plenipotentiary to the As- 
- ‘Bembly” of the American “Nations at Panama; and “on the 
7 stant, the ‘message--communicating certain docu- 
Sto, submitted the following report : 
examined the subject to them referred, 
found: attention; and have bestowed 
consideration demanded -by: its novelty, 


delica 


cy; and iportanee to the character and future 
“destinies of the’United States. -In making this examina- 


to create them, but every other circumstance connected 
with such a measure must necessarily and unavoidably 
become a subject of their serious examination. 

This right, conferred.by the Constitution upon the Se- 
nate, is the only direet check upon the power possessed 
by the President in this respect, which, relieved from this 
restraint, would_author:ze him to create and consummate 
all the political relations of tire United States, at his mere 
will. Andasin the theory of their Government, the high 
destinics of the People of the United States are. never to 
be confided. to the untestrained discretion of any single 
man, even the wisest and best of their fellow citizens, it 
becomes a solemn duty which the Senate owe to the 
sovereign States here represented, mest seriously to in- 
vestigate all the circumstances connected with the noyel 


measure now proposed by the President, as to the expe- 4 


diency of adopting which, they have been invited to.aid 
him with their counsel and advice. = ae ae 
Entertaining these opinions in the-performance of the 
duty which: they believe has heen required bythe Senate, 
and anxious to manifest to the President.their bigh re- 


spect, by complying fully with the wish which he las ex- 7 
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pressed upon this subject, the committee. will proceed to 
investigate the circumstances connected with the measure 
‘proposed, and disclosed by the documents to. them fe- 
ferred, most deeply impressed with the importance of the 
consequences that may very probably result from it. 

The first question which suggested itself to the Com- 
mittee, at the very threshold of their investigation,.was, 
what. cogent reasons now existed, for adopting this new 
and untricd measure, so much in conflict with the whole 
eourse of policy, uniformly and. happily pursued by the 
United States, from almost the very creation of this Go- 
yernment to the present hour? By the principles of this 
policy, inculeated by our wisest statesmen in former days, 
and approved by the experience of all subsequent time, 
the true interest of the United States was supposed to be 
promoted, by avoiding all entangling connexions with any 
other pation whatsoever. Steadily pursuing this course, 
while they have been desirous to manifest the most cor- 
dial good will to all nations, and to maintain with each re- 
lations of perfect amity, and of commerce, regulated and 
adjusted by rules of the most fair, equal, and just recipro- 
city, the United States have hitherto sedulously abstained 
from associating themselves in aby other way, even with 
those nations for whose welfare the most lively sensibility 
has been at ail times felt, and otherwise manifested. 

During the conflict for freedom and independence, in 
which these new States of America were so long engaged 
with their former sovereign, although every heart in the 

_ United States beat high in sympathy with them, and fer- 
vent aspirations were hourly put up for their success ; and 
although the relations then existing with Spain were well 
calculated to excite strung inritetion and resentment on 
our part, yet the Government of the United States, con- 
vinced of the propricty of a strict adherence to the prin- 
ciples it had ever proclaimed, as the rule of its conduct in 
relatiðn to other nations, forbore to take any part in this 
struggle, and maintained the most exact neutrality be- 

tween these belligerents. Nor would it ever recognise 
the independence of these new Republics, until they had 
become independent in fact, and the situation of their an- 
cient sovereign, in relation to them, was such as to mani- 
fest that he ought no longer to be held responsible for 
their aets. So soon as this occurred, the United States 
most gladly embraced the opportunity, and in being the 


On the Mission to Panama. 


19th. Coxcrass; 


Ist Sessioy, _ 


States; in which the sentiment so natural -to freemen 
prompts them to scrutinize most exactly the extent of all 
the powers they grant, and to limit this extent.by the ob- 
jects desired to be accomplished. by their exercise, the 
strongest anxiety is (and it is to be hoped always. will be 
felt, to learn distinctly what is the precise object desired 
to be attained, and what are the precise means proposed.’ 
for its attainment. Even the confidence reposed in the 
long-tried patriotism, and well-proved wisdom of our own 
best citizens, does not, and ought: not to suffice, to quiet 
this anxiety, or to remove this jealousy, inspired by an ar- 


i dent attachment to our rights and privileges. It was, there» 


fore, much to be desired, and certainly to have been ex- 


| pected, that, before the destinies. of the United States 


should be committed to the deliberation and -decision of 
| Congress, composed not of our own citizens, but of the 
| Representatives of mamy different nations, that the ob- 
| jects of such deliberations should be most accurately stat- 
led and defined, and the manner of their accomplishment 
i clearly and distinctly marked out. : Ha 
| In this opinion the President himself seems- to have con- 
| curred at the commencement of this negotiation ; fox, in 
the report made to him on the 20th of December last, by 
the Secretary of State, this officcr states, that, agreeably 
to his directions, he had informed the Ministers by whom 
the invitation to the proposed Congress at Panama was 
given, that “ before such a Congress assembled, it appear- 
* ed to the President to be expedient to adjust, between 
“the different Powers to be represented, several prelimi- 
* nary points, such as the subjects to which the attention 
“ of the Congress was to be directed, the nature and the 
« form of the powers to be given to the diplomatic agents 
‘ who were to compose it, and the mode of its organiza- 
“ tion and action.” And it. was made an express and pre- 
vious condition to the acceptance of the invitation pro- 
posed to be given, that ‘ these preliminary points should 
**be arranged in a manner satisfactory to the United 
** States.” ` F 
It was, therefore, not without much surprise and great 
regret that the committee discovered, that, although, in 
none of the communications subsequently made to this 
Government, by either of the Ministers of the several 
States by whom this invitation was given, are. these pre-. 
liminary points even stated ; and, although the want of “a, 


first to proclaim the sovereignty and independence of these | compliance with these conditions” is expressly noticed in 
States, gave to them the strongest pledge of respect, and | the reply made to them by the Secretary of State, yet 
cordial friendship, and sincere anxiety for their prosperity. | they were therein told, that the President had determined 
< Since that event, Ministers have been despatched to | “at once” to send Commissioners to this Congress at 
each of these new Republics, instructed to declare the | Panama, provided the Senate would adyise and consent 


sentiments sincerely and warmly felt for them by the Unit- 


ed States, and empowered to conclude treaties with them, i : 
i mittee to inform them what ave the objects to be accom- 


the objects of which should be, to establish, upon princi- 
ples of the most perfect justice and equity, all the ordi- 
nary relations that exist between nations. Thus much was 


due, not less to them than to ourselves; and in going so | objects, 


- dar, we did all that our feelings dictated, and the interests 
of either seemed then to require. What necessity has since 
= -atisen to do more ? What cause exists now, to prompt the 
‘United States to establish new and stronger relations with 
: «thêm, and so to abandon that rule of conduct which has 
< hitherto. been here ‘so steadily and happily pursued? 
These inquiries-necessarily called the attention of the 
‘committee to a minute examination cf all the documents to 


“sitation. 


_40.the Senate. 


_ them referred, in order that they might thercin discover | complish 
tte reasons assigned by the. new States of America for de- 
iring the United States to be represented at the Congress | 81 
gboutto he assembled at Panama, and the motives of the | hinted at. ‘ 
"President for intimating his willingness to accept this in- | i P 
And in making such an examination, many re- | of the Senate is called for, will be, 
.. flections presented themselves, as connected with the pro- 
“posed. measure, all of which the committee will now state 


to such a measure. : 
If, then, the Senate should now demand: of this. com- 


plished at this Congress, and what are the means by which 
their accomplishment is to be effected—althouga as: to 
the documents referred to them will enable the 
i committee to name a few—yet, as to all others, they must 
answer, in the language of the communication made by, 
| the Mexican Minister, that they are those ‘¢ to which, the 
i “ existence of the new States may give risé, and. which 
“itis not easy to point out or enumerate.” As to the 
means, however, the committee can only reply, that, while 
it seems to be expected that the United States. are to 
clothe their Representatives with ‘ample powers” to ac~_ 
all the enumerated, and these. other undefined 
| objects also, yet.the mode in.which these powers, if 
| granted, are to be used and: exercised, is no where even 


upon which the decision 
whether, in the. ex- 
isting state of things, it is wise or expedient that the Unit- 
| ed States should be represented. at a Congress of Ameri- 
can nations, by agents endowed with undefined. powers,. 


One great question, therefore, 


i . ‘ory . a . Fe 
in a Government, constituted as-is that of the United | to accomplish undefined objects? And this committee feel 
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no hesitation in stating, as. their opinion, that, if ever-it 
may be proper to adopt such a measure, there is nothing 
known to them that requites-or justifies it at this time.” 

It is true the power confided to the Senate to ratify-or 
veject any agreement that may be entered into by such 
agents, would constitute some safeguard to the important 
interests. of the United States. But, long experience must 
have informed the Senate, that it is generally -exceeding- 
ly difficult, and sometimes even impossible, to escape 
from the émbarrassments produced by the mere act of en- 
tering into a negotiation ; and that it is much better to ab- 
stain: from doing so, until its objects are distinctly known 
and approved, than to confide in the power of the Senate 
in the last resort to refuse their assent to the ratification 
of an agreement, after it is adjusted by means of such ne- 
gotiation. 3 

In the present case, ifthe measures to be accomplished 
by the proposed Congress, whatever may be their object 
or character, should not meet the concurring opinion of 
all the parties there to be represented, we need not the 
lights of history to inform us, that many consequences, 
mischievous in themselves, and greatly to be deplored, 
not only may, but most probably will, result. Anc that a 
difference of opinion will exist, in regard to measures só 
important in themselves, and so various and diversified in 
their effects, upon nations differing from each other in al- 
most every particular, is much to bé apprehended. The 
power possessed by the Scnate, of withholding its assent, 
ought not, therefore, to be regarded as furnishing sufi- 
cient assurance against the possible and probable effects 
of the proposed measure. 

Turning from the undefined objects of this Congress, 
so imperfectly disclosed in the vague description given of 

` them, that, if seen at all, they are presented most indistinct- 
ly to their view, and regarding those which are particu- 
larly mentioned, and described with morc precision ; this 
committee have not been able to discover in any one of 
thege last, a single subject, concerning which the United 
States ought to enter into any negotiation with the States 
of America, to be assembled at the contemplated Con- 
gress at Panuna. 

Before proceeding to the enumeration of these objects, 
the committee cannot refrain from calling the attention of 
the Senate toa singular circumstance, disclosed by the 
documenis to them referred : although an enumeration of 
the subjects to which the attention of the proposed Con- 
gress was to be directed, was explicitly stated, as a con- 
dition preliminary to the acceptance by the United States, 
of the invitation given to them to be there represented ; 
although cach of the Ministers, giving this invitation, had 
communicated this to his Government, and received its 
instructions relative thereto; yet, great diversitics will be 


found, in the enumeration of these subjects, made by each j 


of these Ministers, in pursuance of such instructions. And, 
what is still more remarkable, while many of the subjects 
of intended discussion, so enumerated, by each of these 
Ministers, are not referred to in the message of the Pre- 
dent to the Senate, others are therein stated, as mattcrs 
for the deliberation of the proposed Congress, to which 
not the slightest allusion seems ever to have been made, 
by any one of the American Ministers, in any of their. com- 
munications to this Government ; nay, one of the subjects, 
(the most important, probably, of any, which the United 
States are desirous to discuss, at this Congress, ) is neither 
noticed in the communications made to this Government, 
by any of the American States, nor in the message of the 
President to the Senate; and is to be only inferred from 
the documents last referred to this committee, received 
under the call made by the Senate, for further informa- 
tion: all which will be very clearly shown.by the details, 
which the committee will now lay before the Senate. 
The first subject stated by the Mexican Minister, as one 
which would occupy the attention of the contemplated 


Congress, and in the deliberations concerning which, the 
United States are‘expected to take a part, is, There- 
sistance ‘or opposition to be made’to the interference’of 
any neutral nation, in the question and: war of. independ- 
ence, between:the new “Powers of this continent and 


Spain.” And in the ‘deliberations upon ‘thissubject, it - 


seems to-be proposed, ““ to discuss: the means of giving to 
that resistance all possible force” andso to adjust, by 
previous: concert, the mode in which~each of the States 
represented at the Congress “ shall Jend its co-operation.” 
The same subject is also stated by the Minister of Co- 
lombia, and in terms still more explicit; He suggests, as a 
matter of useful discussion in the Congress, the formation 
of “an eventual alliance” of the States'there to be repre- 
sented, fer the: purpose of preventing any European Pow- 
er from interfermg in the present contést between’ Spain 
and her former colonies sand that the treaty for this pur- 
pose should “remain secret, until the casus federis should 
happen.” : ; ea 
Notwithstanding this is so stated by both of these Minis- 
ters, as the first and. great object of the proposed Con- 
gress, yet the President, in his message, assures the Se- 
nate, that the motive of the attendance of the ‘United 
States, is neither to contract alliances, nor to engage in 
any undertaking or project importing hostility to any other 
nation.” Jt thus appears, that, in‘relation to this first and 
most important point, which'seems to have given birth to 
the scheme of this Congress, the views and motives of the 
United States differ essentially from those of the other 

{ 
l 


parties. 
the very first proposition, which is said -to be ‘a matter 
of immediate utility to the American States that are at war 
with Spain,” and is believed by them to be in accordance 
with the repeated declarations and protests of the Cabinet 
at Washington,” must unavoidably excite doubts as ta 
“the interest we take in their welfare, and our disposi- 
tion to comply with their wishes ;” and would so contri- 
bute not a little to defeat other objects. 

' The next subject stated by the Mexican Minister, as 
presenting ‘ another of the questions which may be dis- 
cussed,” and which he.considers as being in “like predica- 
ment with the foregoing,” is, “ the opposition to coloni- 
zation in America by the European Powers.” 

‘The Minister of Colombia concurs in this enumeraticn. 
He places “the manner.in which all colonization of Eu- 
ropean Powers on the American Continent shall be resist- 
ed,” at the very head. of all the subjects of propos- 
ed discussion ; and couples this. with the former, as an 
object to be effected by the joint and united efforts of all 
the States to be represented at the Congress, who should 
be bousd by a solemn convention to secure this end. 

The President concurs in part inthe opinion as to the 
propriety of attaining this end, but differs radically as to 
| the mode of accomplishing it. “ An agrcement between 
| all the parties represented at the meeting, that each will 
| guard, by its own means, against the establishment of any 
i future European colony within its borders,” he thinks, 

« may be found advisable.” Now, if this be meant, that 
each nation shall, by its own means, protect its own tetti- 
tories against all encroachments upon them, attempted:by 
any European or other Foreign State whatsoever, the Com- 
mittee cannot discern, either the necessity or expediency 
of entering into any formal agreement with other States fo 
that effect, more than exists for reducing to treaty stipu- 
lations, aiy other of the high, just, and universally admit- 
ted rights of all nations. Such an ides, however, is obvi- 


ously not that suggested by the Ministers of. Mexico and: 


Colombia; and if more is meant to be comprehended in 


the agreement which the President thinks may be found. 
advisable, every other article it would contain must, in the 


opinion of this Committee, violate all the well-settled 
principles of the policy of the United. States, and put at 
hazard their best interests, without any adequate motive 


And this difference of-opinion, occurring as to. 
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‘for so novel an experiment. In the one case, the views | 
and motives of the President differ again essentially, | 
from those of the other parties to be represented at this | has stated nò particular subject as matter of discussion at 


Congress ; and from the disclosure of these repeated dif- | this Congress. 


ferences of opinion, no good can possibly result. And 

in. the other, should the views of the President concur 

with those ofthe other American States, (which the Com- 
mittee do net believe,) the mutual stipulations growing 
out of such an agreement, would, in the opinion of this 

Committee,’ prove fatal to the best interests of the United 

States, should the casus fæderis ever happen. 

< To adjust the means of most effectual resistance to the 

interference of neutral nations, in the war of Independ- 

ence between the new Powers of this Continent and 

Spain ; and of opposition to colonization in America by 

-the European Powers, are said by the Mexican Minister 
‘to be * the two principal subjects” of intended discussion 
atthe contemplated Congress ; and, indeed, are all the 
subjects of discussion which he particularly states. The 

Minister of Colombia, however, extends his enumeration 

of the subjects of intended discussion somewhat further ; 

and after mentioning those before stated, adds, as another, 

“the consideration of the means to be adopted for the en- 

tireabolition of the African Slave Trade.” 

z To this subject the President makes no allusion in his 

Message ; and, after the examination which it has receiv- 

ed inthe Senate, during two successive years, this Com- 
- mittee deem it quite unnecessary to say much in relation 
toitatths time. Some of the Sovereign States, here 

represented, were the first in the world to proclaim their 
abhorrence. of this trafice Since the formation of this 

Government the United States have exerted, (and as this 
Committee believe, have exerted effcctually,) all the 
means in their power to arrest its progress, so far as their 
` own citizens were concerned ; and, if all other nations, 
` and especially those nations holding possessions in Ameri- 
a, would follow their example, the African Slave Trade 
. would -no longer exist. The United States, however, 
have not certainly the right, and ought never to feel the 
“inclination, to dictate to others, who may differ with them 
- upon this subject, nor do the Committee see the expedien- 
cy of insulting other States, with whom we are maintain- 
- ingrelations of perfect amity, by ascending the moral chair, 
and proclaiming, from thence, mere abstract principles, 
. of the rectitude of which, each nation enjoys the perfect 
nght of deciding for itself. 

The Minister of Colombia states, as another subject of 
discussion, at the contemplated Congress, ‘on what basis 
“the relations of Hayti, and of other parts of our hemis- 
“phere that shall hereafter be in like circumstances, are 
“to be placed.” To this matter, also, the President 

akes no allusion in his Message. And, surely, if there 
isany subject within the whole circle of political relations, 
asto which it is the interest and the duty of all States to 
keep. themselves perfectly free and unshackled by any 
previous stipulation, it is that which regards their future 
nnexions with any other people, not parties to such an 
agreement. Ofthe propriety or impropriety of such con- 
nexions, each must ever be permitted to judge freely for 
itself, because the benefit or disadvantage to result from 
them; mnst be. peculiar, and very different to each ; and 
at relation which is highly desirable at one time, may 
come hurtful at another. Inthe opinion of this Com- 
itteé, therefore, the United States should never permit 
themselves to enter into discussion with any foreign State 
whatever, as to the relations they should be obliged to 
éstablish, with any People not parties to such discussions. 
And the objections to such a course become infinitely 
jrohger, when the discussions are intended to refer, not 
aily:to:those who then exist, but also to others, who may 
reafter be considered as placed.‘ in like circumstances.” 
Thesé‘ate all the points particularly suggested by the 


| 


Minister of Colombia, as subjects of discussion at the con- į 
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templated Congress. The Minister of Guatemala, (who 


also unites in the invitation given tothe United. States, ) 


He intimates, however, “that, as Europe 
“ had formed a Continental System, and held a Congress, 
t whenever questions affecting its interests were to be 
«c discussed, America should. also form a system for itself.” 
. How far this general suggestion meets the views of the 
President, the Committce are not enabled, by any docu- 
ment to them referred, to decide... But they will present 
to the Senate their own ideas in relation to it, the rather 
because it seems now -to'be the prominent object of the 
proposed Congress, the magnitude and variety of details. 
belonging to which, defied present enumeration, and par- 
ticular specification. ; 

Without adverting to the great and obvious diversities 
existing between the States of this Continent and those 
of Europe, by which the system here alluded to has been 
established—diversities growing out of the situation of 
their People, the nature of their Governments, and the 
positions they occupy, not only in relation to each other, 
but to the rest of the civilized world, this Committee will 
state, as their opinion, that no effect yet produced by the 
Continental System of Europe, is of a character to invite 
the States of this continent to take that system asa model 
or example fit for their imitation. The great object of 
the Continental system of Europe is, to preserve ancient 
institutions, and relations long known, and well under- 
stood, in the position which they now occupy, and for 
many centuries have done. . as 

The operation of this system is, by the combination of 
powers, and the application of mere force, to arrest the 
progress of improvement in the science of government, 
and in the condition of society. Ends which all free 
States must reprobate, as much as they-do the means em- 
ployed for their accomplishment. If this were not so, 
however, a system formed for this continent, for the same, 
or even different objects, would most probably produce 
the worst effects. The short political existence of all the 
States on this continent, even of the United States them- 
selves, the most ancient ofany, hath enabled them to pro- 
fit so little as yet by experience, that it. would seém rash 
to proclaim their perfection, at this time, or to pledge any 
of them to perpetuate either their present institutions, or ex- 
isting political relations. Our own excellent constitution is 
based upon the supposition of its own probable imper- 
fections, and most wisely provides for its «amendment, 
whenever such defects shall be discovered to exist, We 
cannot, therefore, stipulate to preserve it as itis; and no 
compact with other States can be necessary to bestow up- 
on each the power it now possesses, to effect any. change 
which experience may hereafter show to be beneficial to 
itself. And a stipulation, to make such changes, as the 
good of any others may hereafter require, would either 
be futile in itself, or must inevitably lead to discord.and to 
wars. 


This Committee doubt, moreover, the authority of the , 


Government of the United States to enter into any nego- 
tiation with foreign nations, for the purpose ofsetthng and 
promulgating, either principles of internal polity, or mere 
abstract propositions, aş parts of the public law. And if 
the proposed Congress is viewed but as a convenient 
mode of conducting a summary negotiation, relative to ex- 
isting interests, important to this continent alone ; it not 
only may, but most probably will be considered, by all 
other civilized nations, as a confederacy of the. States 
therein represented, for purposes as prejudicial to the in= 
terest of the old, asthey are supposed to be beneficial to 
those of the new world. Many of the provisions -in.the 
different conventions, already concluded between some 
of.the new States, relative to this. very. .Cangress, and 
which are now public, are well calculated to create such 
a suspicion, even if they. do. not justify g belief in its 
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truth, “And whensoever thissuspicion shall be entertain: 
ed by the nations of the old world, and especially by those 


who still hold ‘possessions. on this continent ; it must be if 
| task of exhibiting their errors, 


obvious to all, thet consequences much to be deplored 
will unavoidably result. ; : et 
Nothing that can be done thereafter; by any department, 
of this Goveritment:in-refusing to sanction the stipulations, 
concluded af 4Congress regarded in this light, will suffice 
to avert the calamity. And the United. States, who have 
grownup in happiness, to their present prosperity, by-astrict 
observance oftheir old well known course of policy, andby 
manifesting entire good will, and most profound respect 
forall other nations, must prepare to embark their future 
destinies upon an unknown and turbulent ocean, directed 
by little experience, and destined for no certain haven. In 
such a voyage, the dissimilitude existing between them- 
selves and their associates, in interest, character, language, 
rcligion, manners, customs, habits, laws, and almost every 
other particular; and the: rivalship these discrepancies 
must surely produce among them, would generate dis- 
cords, which, if they did not destroy all hope of its suc- 
cessful termination, would make even success itself the 
ultimate cause of new and dircful conflicts between them- 
selves, Suclyhas been the issue of all such enterprizes 
| in past time ; and we have therefore strong reasons to ex- 
pect in the future, similar results from similar causes. 
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| tablish-as liberal principles, such as’ would be injariods tas- 


| the liiterests ofthese Southern nations themselves: “And; 
if they'are wrong, it seems to this committee, that the. 
may be much better per- 
formed, as hitherto it-hath been, by particular discussions 
with each separately, than by general demonstrations made 
to-all, assembled as a Congress.’ ea Me 
The’intérests of commerce are necessarily peculiar; 
they grow out-of numerous circumstances, produced by 
locality, climate, population, manners, customs, and other 
causes, no one of which exists-alike in any two nations - 
on the globe. © Few general principles, therefore, can ever 
apply, with equal truth, to so many peculiarities ; and such 
as do so apply, need not the sanction of solemn compact to 
give them effect They may be very safely confided to 
the natural disposition: of man, promptly to discover, ands 
eagerly to advance, his own best interests. "Ogee 
Whatever dispositions, then, may havè' been manifested 
by the Southern nations of America, this committee think 
that their effects, both upon themselves and the United 
States, will constitute subjects much more fit for separate 
discussions with each, than of general investigation before 
all... And. the committee’are thé more confirmed in this 
opinion, by the assurance: given by the President, in this 
message, that, “in most of these cases, their regulations 
“unfavorable to ús, have already yielded’ to friendly ex- 


The Committeé, having thus examined the several sub- | postulation and rémonstrance p? and-by the fact that the 
jects of proposed discussions, stated or alluded to by each i treaties recently concluded between these States contain 
‘of the Ministers of the new States of America, as mutters | express stipulitions that, in‘no event, will they agree'to 
of deliberation at the contemplated Congress, will now jenter into any treaty with Spain, or any otier. nation, to 
proceed to the investigation of cthers, not mentioned or thé prejudice of their independence, but to maintain at alt 
referred to by any of them, but exhibited in the message | times their mutual interests, ‘with the dignity and energy 
of the President. | proper to free indepentent’Stat ss. a : : 

The Committee see nothing in the documents to them į Tt is trae; a difference of opinion appears to exist at 
referred, to prove that the States who originated the pro» | present, between the United States and one of the new 
ject of this Congress, and settled the subjects proper for | Republics of America in relation to a ‘single principle of 
its deliberation, and ‘who most probably have already ad- | their commercial intercourse. When the Senate recollect,” ` 
josted “ the preliminary rules of that assembly,” will ad- f however, that treaties have been already concluded be- 
mit as fit matters of discussion, any other than those which | tween the United States and three ‘others of these Repub- ~ 
they themseives have so previously announced. ` Should į lics, in each of which treaties this point has. been settled, 
this be the case, the degraded position which the United | as the United States themselves think, right, the commit- 
States must then occupy at the Congress, must be appa- | tee believe that the Senate will concar with them in the 
rent to all. Without adverting further, however, at this | opinion, that it is much better to continue. the ‘discussion 
time to this consideration, the Committee will enter into | of this subject with the dissenting State singly, urging 
the examination of the several topics suggested by the | upon her the example of her sister States, than to put in 
President, as though the discussion of them was a matter | hazard the stipulations already secured, by voluntarily en- 
settled and already agreed. í tering into an examination of their expediency, before the 

The first of these subjects stated by the President, is, | contemplated Congress. TNS 
e the establishment of principles of a liberal commercial | - ‘* The consentancous adoption of principles of maritime 
«eintercourse.” The motives for desiring this are stated | ‘neutrality, favorable to the navigation of peace and com- ~ 
“to be, that “the Southern American nations, in their in- | “merce in time of war,” is-the next object which, jn the 
s4 tercourse with the United States, have sometimes mani- | opinion of the President, should ‘also form a subject of 
‘fasted dispositions to reserve a right of granting special | consideration to this Congress.” In relation to this, so far 

«favors and privileges to the Spanish nation, as the price | as it regards the commerce of peace, the committee have 
“of their recognition; at others, they have actually esta- ! already expressed their opinion ; and, so far as it is intend- 
‘plished duties and impositions, operating unfavorably to | ed to settle the rules of war, as applicable to navigation, ` 
tthe United States, to the advantage of other European | the committee wil! only remark, that there exists so much 
«Powers; and sometimes they have appeared to consider | risk of compromising and destroying the relations of neu. 
«that they might interchange among themselves mutual | trality, which the United States sre. now maintaining, 
«concessions of exclusive favor, to which neithér Euro- | should they involve themselves, by any compact, relative. 
“pean Powers nor the United States should be admitted.” | to belligerent rights, entered into with only one: of the 

Jn considering these reasons, it cannot escape the. ob- | partics to the present war, during its continuance; that, hi 
servation of any, that, in manifesting dispositions to esta- ‘their opinion, it would be highly inexpedient ‘to -make 
blish such commercial relations, the Southern American | such an experiment at this time, - Any principle, relating 
nations must have been actuated by the only motive that ito the rights of war, which one of the parties'in the ex- 
ever operates either upon nations or individuals, in regard | isting contest might be willing to adopt, as promoting its 
to their mere commercial intercourse—a desire fairly to ad- | interests, could scarcely be regarded with indifference by 
vance their own interests, and a belief that they could, by | the other. And the great ma ritime ‘States of Europe. 
such means properly accomplish this end. If, in this be- | would most probably consider that:the United States had. ~ 
fief, these nations are right, then the United States can seized the occasion of this war, to enter into a confederacy 
scarcely be viewed as acting towards them in that spirit | with the other States of this Continent, now actually én- 
of generous kindness and fraternal -friendship they have | gaged init, for the purpose of setthng principles intended, 
professed, when they should strive to induce them to es-/ to sffect materially their future interests. a ag 
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well known to the Senate, moreover, that treaties 
ady exist: between: the United States, and several of 
the new States of this Continent, in which all the subjects 
ed to by the President, in this part of his message, 
are already settled; and no reason is known to this com- 
mittee to excite the ‘slightest doubt, that the others of 
ese States, with whom treaties are not yet concluded, 
gil feel any disinclination to enter into similar stipulations 
or themselves. 
There. is yet another subject, (says the President,) 
E ipon which, without entering into any treaty, the moral 


5 


“influence of the United States may, perhaps, be exerted 
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beneficial consequences, at such 2 meeting—the 
fancement of religious liberty.” And asa motive for 
) making an effort to accomplish this object, he states, that 
“an exclusive church has been incorporated with the po- 
Siitieal. constitutions of some of the Southern nations, 
«without toleration of any other than the dominant sect.” 
Ap the opinion of this committee, there is no proposi- 
ion, concerning which the People of the United States 
are now and ever have been more unanimous, than that 
which denies, not merely the expediency, but the right, 
ofintermeddling with the internal affairs of other States ; 
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and.especially of seeking to alter any provision they may 


have thought proper to adopt as a fundamental law, or 
| may.have incorporated with their political constitutions. 
| And if there be any such subject more sacred and delicate 
m another, as to which the United States ought never 
intermeddle, even by obtrusive advice, it is that which 
concerns religious liberty. - Fhe most cruel and devastat-. 
‘wars have been produced by such interferences ; the 
ood of man has been poured out in torrents; and, from 
the days of the crusades’ to the present hour, no benefit 
‘has resulted to the human family, from discussions carried 
n by nations upon such subjects. Among the variety 
ven of Christian. nations which now inhabit the earth, 
ré indeed are the examples to be found, of States, who 
have not established an exclusive church; and to far the 
greater number of these, toleration is yet unknown. In 
none of the communications which have taken place, is 
the most distant allusion made to this delicate subject, by 
| any of the Ministers who have given this invitation ; and 
the committee feel very confident in the opinion, that, if 
‘eyer an intimation shali be made to the sovereignties they 
| represent, that it was the purpose of the United States to 
discuss at the proposed Congress, their plans of internal ci- 
vil polity, or any thing touching the supposed interests of 
their religious establishments, the invitation given would 
| soon be withdrawn. r 
The committee have thus exhibited to the Senate, m 
detail, all the subjects which they have been enabled to 
| find particularly stated, either by the President in his first 
Message, or by any of the Ministers of the new States of 
America, as matters intended to be discussed at the con- 
templated Congress. In reviewing these, they will re- 
peat, that a concurrence of opinion does not seem to exist 
between the different parties, as to the subjects of deli- 
 heration ; nor has the mode of discussion or decision been 
| Inany way settled between them. In relation to some of 
< the'subjects alluded to, as fit matters for consideration, 
differences of opinion, radical and irreconcileable, seem 
already to exist, which discussion may aggravate, but can- 
|- not assuage. As to others, their very agitation in this 
= mode, threatens seriously the compromitment of the neu- 
¿träl relations which the United States are now maintaining, 
anid have so carefully observed throughout this whole con- 
test. Others, again, are unfit subjects for deliberation in 
this mode at all times, and any agreement resulting from 
their discussion, must impair that freedom of action, which 
‘itis so necessary for the United States to preserve as to 
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should regard the adoption of the measure prop 


these, and, as to the residue, they are either not of suffi- 
cient importance to require the adoption of this new and 
untried experiment. of a Congress of nations, or may be 
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much better adjusted and settled in separate negotiations 
with each, than m-a general conference with all.. For 
these reasons, if there were none other, this committee 


osed by 


the President, as highly inexpedient at this time. 
_ Although, in the message of the President of the 9th 
instant, no new subject of deliberation at the contemplat- 
ed Congress is specially stated, yet, from the documents 
accompanying that message, and. therein referred to, as. 
containing information tending to show the expediency of 
adopting the proposed measure, it appears to this commit- 
tee that the present and future condition of the remain. 
ing Spanish possessions in America, are considered as pro- 
per matters to be there agitated and settled. Such being 
the inference of the committee, they will proceed to lay ` 
before the Senate their opinion upon this subject also. ` 

The committee are well aware that the United States 
can never regard with indifference the situation and pro- 
bable destiny of the neighboring Spanish Islands of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico; but, so far from believing it expedient 
to discuss these subjects ata Congress of all the American 
States, and especially at this time, the committee consider 
the great probability that such a discussion might be forced 
upon the United States, if they are there. represented, 
as a circumstance, furnishing in itself the strongest objec- 
tions to the adoption of the measure proposed. 

If the existing war between Spain and the new States 
of America continues, the United States could scarcely 
endeavor to arrest the progress of that war, in the only 
direction it can hereafter take, or prevail upon one of the 
belligerents not to strike their enemy, where alone he is 
now assailable and most vulnerable by them, without an- 
nouncing a determination to take part in the contest ; and 
if péace shall happily be restored, all apprehension of the 
effects of such a blow must cease of course. Why then 
discuss the merits of such a question, which it seems pro- 
bable may never arise? Or why place the United States 
in a situation, where, if the question does arise, and they 
must speak, the language which they utter must be re- 
garded as equally unfriendly to all the new States; and 
where, if the United States keep silence, this very silence 
will be misinterpreted? ; 

Should the situation or policy of the United States in- 
duce them to look with indifference upon the new direc- 
tion that the existing war may take, and to abstain from; 
ail interference in it, even though the neighboring Isl- 
ands of Cuba and Puerto Rico may be threatened or as- 
sailed, then the very annunciation of such a purpose must: 
contribute much to accelerate an event that cannot be de- 
sired by us. In whatever light, therefore, this subject is 
viewed, it does not seem to be one which the' United 
States should discuss with the other American States ass 
sembled at a Congress. The inexpediency of pursuing 
such a course appeared more obvious to this committee, 
when they considered that many of the nations of Europe 
must also feel that their interests were matcrially involved 
in its decision; and that they would not abstain from mak- 
ing some movement in relation to it, which must greatly 
embarrass any course that the United States may wish 
hereafter to pursue. : 

While the United States retain the position which they 
have hitherto occupied, and manifest a constant determi- 
nation not to mingle their interests with those of the other 
States of America, they may continue to employ the influ- 
ence which they possess, and have already happily exert- 
ed, with the-nations of Europe, in favor of these new Re- 
publics. But, if ever the United States permit themselves 
to be associated with these nations in any general Con- 
gress, assembled for the discussion of common plans, in 
any way affecting European interests, they will, by such, 
an act, not only deprive themselves of the ability they 
now possess, of rendering useful assistance to the other 
American States, but also produce other effects, prejud= 
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cial to their own interests. Then, the Powers of Europe, 
who have hitherto confided. inthe sagacity, vigilance, and | 
impartiality of the United States, to watch, detect, an- 
nounce, and restrain any ‘disposition that the heat of the 
existing contest might:excite in the new States of Ame- 
rica, to extend their empires beyond their own limits, and 
who. have, therefore; considered their possessions and 
commerce in America safe, while so guarded, would no 
longer feel this confidence. Fach would, therefore, en- 
deavor to secure its own interests, by its own means ; and 
the power of Spain not being considered. by any as equal 
tothe protection of her remaining American possessions, 
a struggle would probably commence, who should first 
obtain the Islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico, the posses- 
sion of which must ever be of the last importance to the 
commerce of this hemisphere. Or, if such should not be 
the case, the interest of many European nations might 
seem to require that they should make common cause 
with Spain for the purpose of preventing these Islands 
from falling into otner hands. To the United States it 
would. be of little moment which of these events should 
occur: for, it cannot be expected that any such contest 
could be carried on so near them, without the most immi- 
nent danger to their neutrality. 

The very situation of Cuba and Puerto Rico, therefore, 
furnishes the strongest inducement to the United States 
riot to take a place at the contemplated Congress, since, 
by so doing, they must be considered as changing the at- 
titude in which they hitherto have stood, as impartial 

spectators of the passing scenes, and identifying. them- 
selves with the new Republics. 

These reasons, strong as they have appeared to this 
committee, are not the only objections to the proposed 
measure disclosed by the documents to them referred. 
"fhe manner in which this invitation has been given, of it- 
self, furnishes many forcible obstacles to its acceptance ; 
and, in the opinion. of this committee, the United States 
will neither consult their own dignity, nor what is due to 
the proper respect they have a right to claim from all na- 
tions, and, especially trom the new States of America, if 
they now agree to co-operate in carrying this proposed 
measure into effect. ` 

The history of the transaction, so far as it is disclosed to 
this committee, seems to be this: So early as the year 
1821, the project of assembling a General Congress of 
their Representatives, to consider and adopt the best plan 
for defending the States of the new world from foreign 
aggression, and to conclude treatics of alliance, com- 
merce, and friendship, for the promotion of their happi- 
ness and prosperity, appears to have been conceived by 
one at least of the new States of America. ‘This scheme 
of forming a continental system for America, to resemble 
that already formed in Europe, was communicated to the 
others of these States, who, concurring in the project, ne- 
gotiations were instituted between them for the purpose 
of concluding conventions to provide for this object. 

The plan being so far matured, the United States were, 
for the first time, infornally applied to, during the last 
Spring, by the Ministers cf two of the new States, sepa- 
rately, to learn whether an invitation to be represented at 
this Congress, if given by both these Republics, would be 
accepted. To this communication, informally made, the 
President as informally replied, that he believed such a 
Congress as was proposed might be highly useful for seve- 
ral purposes; but that, before it assembled, it appeared to 
him expedient to adjust between the Powers to be repre- 
sented, several preliminary points, such as the subjects to 
be discussed, the nature of the powers to be given to the 
agents who were to compose it, and the mode of its or- 
ganization and action. And if these preliminary points 
could -be arranged in a manner satisfactory to the United 

_ States, the Ministers to whom this communication was 
made, were informed that the President thought the Unit- 
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the new States, wëre brought to'a close, an Y 
providing for the objects of the sroposed Congress, were 4 
actually concluded, some of them-so far back as the sisth “# 


ed States pught:to be represented at the contemplated’ 


Congress. Each’ Minister undertook to°tratismit ‘to: his. 


Goveriinient this answer thus given. 

-Thé affair remaming in é 
States, the negotiations previously entered into between: 
and conventions 


day of July, 1822. 


‘After the conclusion of all these conventions, and ‘only | 


a few weeks since; during the month of November last, 
separate formal communications were made to the United 
States, by the Ministers of Mexico; Cotonibia, and Guate- 
mala, respectively, disclosing some of the objects intend- 
ed to be discussed at the proposed Congress, in the man- 
ner already stated: by the ‘committee, and giving the invi- 
tation to the United States to be ‘there represented. T 

some of these communications, the United States were 
informed that instructions, 


least one of the new Republics, anda wish was expressed 
that the agents of all: 


none, however, is any mention made, either of the mode 
of organization or action of the Congress, nor is itany 
where stated who would be the parties, or what repre- 
sentatives were either invited, expected, or would be re- 
ceived. But, in the very communication which conveys 


the information already stated, thë United States are told .; 


that, at the date of that communication, (Nov. 3d,) the 
Representatives from -Colombia, Peru, 
Mexico, would: have arrived at Panama, the agreed place 
of assembling, atid would be engaged in settling the pre- 
liminary rules ‘of the Assembly, -and in discussing the 
questions, which should be supposed by them to belong 
exclusively to the belligerents. i 
Tt thus appears that, after every 
mecting of the proposed Congress 


liberations. Should the United States accept such an in- 
vitation, the deputies whom they may send. to. Panama 


and ample powers for theat- # 
tainment of the proposed objects, would be given by at’ 4 


the others might bear the same. In = 


‘Guatemala, and; 


thing relative to the- ` 
had been settled, by ; 
format negotiations and treaties between themselves, the ` 
United States have been thus loosely invited by the other.. 
American States, as if in mere courtesy, to attend its de- | 


t 


this posture as to the United a 


will there be associated with they know not whom, or for - 


what purposes, or in what mode. Whenthese deputies 
shall inquire of the Congress as to any of these important 


particulars, they will receive the information they ask, in. 


resolutions and compacts adjusted and concluded before 
their arrival. And if, waiving all these things, which none 
ought to consider as mere ceremonials, the agents of the 
United States shall take the places previously assigned 
them, and propose to take a part in the discussions, they 
will find all the leading prmcipal topics for deliberation 
already passed upon and concluded. 

The committee are wellaware that the interest and cha- 
racter of free States should never be permitted to rest 
upon matters of mere fastidious etiquette and ceremonious 
observance ; but even in the intercourse between indiyi- 
duals, and much more in that between sovercignties, there 
isa point at which form becomes substance, and when 
scrupulous attention to the most minute ceremonials that 
comity and respect exact, is due to the sacred character 
and digaity of the Republic. At that point, the commit- 
tee believe the United States should ever make a-stand, 
and, resting there, should always exact, even frem the 
most ancient and puissant sovereign of the earth, every 
thing required by their own self’ respect. Nor should 
any thing be then waived, even to manifest their sensibi- 
lity to whatever concerns the prosperity of the American 
hemisphere, or the sincere friendship which they feel for 
these new Republics. 

As the most ancient State in the New World ; the first 
acknowledged, sincere friend of those more recently ex- 


isting; a5 a State from whose greater experience more 
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Feht is said to be expected to be shed upon the subjects 
to be discussed, and the principles to be established, at 
the contemplated Congress, than from the other States; 
he United States had a right to expect, that when this 
¢* project of a Congress of American nations was conceived, 
< should have been communicated to them as early as to 
-apy others whose presence, by their representatives, was 
deemed desirable. That thcy, too, should have been 
asked, ‘whether such a measure would. be acceptable. 
That they, too, should have been consulted, as to the 
time, the place, and the manner,of assembling sucha Con- 
| gress. That they, tco, should have been permitted to 
‘assist, in the enumeration of the subjects to which its at- 
„tention might properly be directed ; in the adjustment of 
the nature and form of the powers to be given to the di- 
; “plomatic agents who were to compose it : in the mode of 
its organization and action; and, above all others, in the 
settlement of the great question, who should be invited 
to take a part in its dehberations. ‘Phe United States 
had alsoa right to expect, that the result of all such con- 
sultations should be fixed and secured by solemn pacts 
and conventions, in which they, too, should be parties. 

Such the committee believe ought to have been, and 
would have been, the course pursued by the United 
States towards the other American States, if the project 
| of convening a Congress of American nations had occur- 
. red to us, as a measure useful and beneficial to the Ame- 
tican Continent ; and being never disposed to exact from 
; others more repect than in like circumstances they are 
; willing themselves to pay, the United States, in the opi- 
~ mon of this committee, owe it to themselves, even if an 

opinion should be entertained that any thing exists re- 

quiring the adoption of such a measure at this time, cour- 
“teously to decline the invitation given under the circum- 
}- stances stated, and to institute the proper proceedings ne- 
'-eessary to its consummation, in the mode which friend- 
ship, comity, and deference to others require. Sucha 
movement belongs to the high character which the Unit- 
ed States enjoy inthe estimation of all the world, the me- 
Mt of which is accorded to them by none more willingly 
than by the new born States of this Continent ; and, if it 
> be not now made, the time will go by when the position 
may ever hereafter be properly assumed. 

‘The committee would not be understood as suggesting 
the expediency of any such measure at this time. In their 
opinion there exists no adequate motive to induce its adop- 
tion. Every spot known or habitable in Amcrica, is al- 
ready appropriated by different nations, whose rights of 
territory all recognise ; and, if trifling differences may ex- 
ist between any, upon the subject of mere common boun- 
dary, these differences constitute fit matter of friendly dis- 
cussion between them alone. ‘The idea of colonization 
in America, therefore, no longer exists ; and, in the pre- 
"sent posture of nations, there is little reason to apprehend 
the wilful encroachment of any, upon the American pos- 
sessions of another. Each passing hour strengthens the 
just claims which the new States of America have prefer- 
red, to be recognized as sovercign and independent, by 
all other nations ; and the quiet efflux of time, if it has not 
already done so, must very soon place their sovereignty 
upon the e basis on which rests that of the most an- 
< Gent nations of the earth. Spain possesses not the ability 
"to give any of them cause of serious concern ; and enjoy- 

ing the friendship and proclaimed recognition of Great 
\ Britain and of the United States, there is no sufficient 

reason to apprehend the interference of any European 
-nation in the question and war of their Independence. 
Compacts have been already concluded, or are now nego- 

titing, between each of the States of this Continent, 
“owherein their mutual interests, both general and particu- 
o lar, will be firmly fixed, upon principles of the most per- 
“fect justice and liberal equity. And no common subject 
“how remains, of sufficicnt magnitide to require a moye- 
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ment so new and important. as the assembling of a Con- 
gress of ail the American nations, which cannot but ex- 
cite suspicion and jealousy in the other hemisphere, and 
might so affect injuriously the interests of the new States 
themselves. . 
, Should this happy state of things ever change, the lively 
interest which the United States have ever taken in the 
welfare of these their sister Sovercignties, ought to be: 
regarded by them as the surest pledge, that we cannot 
be indifferent to any thing that concerns them. An eyé 
the most vigilant we shall ever direct to their prosperity 
the appearance of the first cloud, rising to obscure its 
ight, will be announced to them ; and the United States: 
will then manifest the deep interest which they feel in the 
elevation and happiness of: ali the nations of the. new 
world, s Say 

When such an event shall occur, the United States will 
probably be the first to solicit the assembling a Congress 
of American States, and the invitations which they shall 
then give to others to be there represented, will be such 
as their friendship and respect shalt dictate, and upon 
terms which the most fair and leral principles of policy 
require. ‘The same, this Committee haveno doubt, would 
have been the character of:the invitation given to the 
United States, upon this eccasion, if the new States of 
America, when they conceived or matured the scheme 
for assembling the Congress at Panama, had entertrined 
the most remote idea that the United States either would, 
or ought to be there represented. All the conventions 
concluded between these States, however; prove, beyond 
doubt, that even at the date of the most recent of all 
their compacts, none others were expected or desired to 
be represented at this Congress, but the States of Ame- 
rica who had formerly been colonies of Spain, and who 
were then engaged in war with that Power. That the 
great object of this Congress was, to adjust between them- 
selves the most effectual means of conducting this war to 
the most speedy and happy conclusion; and that the 
presence of no neutral State could, therefore, be antici- 
pated. : E 

Before they conclude their report, the Committee beg 
leave to remark, that the intimation given by the Presi- 
dent, in his first message to the Senate, that this measure, : 
in which he had thought proper to take no step, before | 
ascertaining that his opinion of its expediency would coti- 
cur with that of both branches of the Legislature, was,’ 
nevertheless, *‘deemed by him to be within the constitu- 
tional competency of the Executive,” did not escape their 
observation. But, as the correctness of this opinion, €n- 
tertained and expressed by the;Présidenit, will constitute 
proper matter for the deliberation and decision of the 
Senate, when they shall enter upon the consideration of 
a resolution, now lying on their table, and not referred to 
this Committee, they did not believe that they were au- 
thorized by the Senate, to consider this subject. The 
Committee, therefore, forbear from saying any thing in 
relation thereto. : Š : 

The Committee feel, most sensibly, the embarrassing 
situation in which they are placed. Qn the one hand, the 
duty which they owe to themselves, and to the Senate, _ 
and to the President, required that they should examine . 
fully and freely the measure proposed, and should state ~ 
the reasons that lead to the conclusion, which they felt 
themselves bound to adopt. On the other, they were 
well aware, that the adoption of this conclusion, and the . 
assignment of the reasons which produced it, might con- 
tribute not a little to embarrass the President, whdse ac-_ 
ceptance of the invitation given, was already announced. 
Placed in this delicate situation, after bestowing upon the 
subject the most mature consideration, believing it to be 
asacred duty which the Senate owed to the sovereign, 
States that they here represent, to exercise the constitu- ` 
tional power conferred upon them, by examming, at this 
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time, every feature of this new project, and deciding 
; as to them might 


upon its expediency or inexpediency, 45 | . 

seem right, the Committee could not hesitate to disclose 

all their views in relation to this important matter, 1n or- 
der that these, being fully exhibited to the Senate, might 
bå; by them, either adopted or corrected. The Commit- 
tee Were induced to adopt this course with less reluc- 
tane®, by the assurance given by the President, that, until 
he could be aided by the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate, he would take no step to carry the measure which 
hehad ‘proposed, into effect. Most willingly would the 
Committee recommend to the Senate to abstain from pro- 
bouncing any opinion upon this now delicate subject, if 
they could permit themselves to propose to this body a 
dereliction of its bounden duty, or the adoption of any 

- course, that might lead it to shrink from its high responsi- 
bility. But, convinced that the Senate had the right, and 
were bound to decide directly, upon the expediency of 
this new scheme, without limiting their decision to the 
mere nominations incidentally connected with it ; and 
convinéed that the. project itself, viewed in any light, 
was Highly inexpedient, at this time ; the Committee 
thought it better to exhibit these their views, and to 
advise the expression of the opinion of the Senate, in re- 
lation. thereto, in the first instance. Abstaining, there- 
_fore, from any remark, at preseat, ag to the nominations 
to them referred, the Committee recommend to the Se- 
nate, the adoption of the following resolution : | 

Resolved, That it is not expedient, at this time, for the 

United States to send any Ministers to the Congress of 
American nations, assembled at Panania. 


Report of the Commitiee on Foreign Affairs, in the House 
of Representatives, on the Panama Mission, March 25, 
1826. 

Mr. CROWNINSHIELÐ, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to whom was referred the Message of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of the 15th instant, with the Documents ac- 
companying it, submitted the following report: 

That it appears, from the above named message and 
papers, that an iavitation has been received by the United 
States, from the Republics of Colombia, Central America, 
and Mexico, to attend the Congress about to be held at 
Panama. It appears that this invitation was accepted by 
the President, on the condition that the nomination of 
Commissioners for the mission should receive the advice 
and consent of the Senate. ‘This advice and consent 
having been constitutionally expressed, in the confirma- 
tion of the Ministers nominated by the President, the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives is requested, 
y to carry the mission into effect, by an appro- 
3 ray the expense of it. This concurrence 
being “subject to the fee determination” of the House, 
the Committee have regarded it as their duty to. the 
House, to inquire into the expediency of accepting this 
invitation. The ordinary courtesy of nations, in friendship 
with each other, and the peculiar interest which, for the 
strongest reasons, the People of the United States have 
ever felt, and must ever feel, in the new American Re- 
publics, would seem to dictate the propricty of accepting 
this invitation, unless there were sufficicnt reasons for de- 
clining it. No such reasons are belioved by the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Affairs to exist. à 

in order to present the subjcct in its true light to the 
House, the Committee would first make a remark on the 
general nature of the Assembhy, designated by the nanic 


of the Congress of Panama. The'terin Congress, it need |. 


scarcely be observed, is by no means te be here under- 
stood in the sense in which it is applied to some other po- 
litical assemblies. . The Congress at Panatna is not a re- 


ment, ; 
is nota- body in which the: govérament.of several. 
derated sovereign States i 
rican Congress...“ Neither is it a personal meetin; 
vereigns, like the recent Congresses: of Europe: 
assembly-of ‘diplomatic agents,-clothed with no. powers 
except to discuss and-to negotiate, deputed by Govern 
ments whose.constitutions require that all. engagements 
with foreign Powers shall be; subject to the ratification’ of 
some organic: body at home: I 
guard against mistake, even: of the design in which this 


| 


ike the present Congress of the United States gi 


eposited, like. the oh 


andthe more: effectually to 


Congress has been proposed, itis gtipulated, in the sevré- 
ral treaties formed by Colombia with: the. othe? new Re- -. 
publics, that this meeting at Panama. ‘shall not-affect, i 
< any manner, the exercise of the national sovereignty of 
“ the conttacting parties, in. regard to their laws and. tl 
“ establishment and form. of their respective: Goyern- 
cc ments.” % zy a) N ib a 
Such is the general nature .of the proposed Congress, ` 
as appears from the papers. referred. to this Committee. 
Of its objects, the Committee will,-in the course of this re- 
port, more patticularly.speak. "They. are, in general, all 
subjects interesting to the Powers represented at the.Con-, 
gress, and susceptible of discussion atsuch a meeting. |. 
‘The Minister of the Colombian Republic, with the liberal 
design, as it would appear, of excluding the supposition 
that his own Government, or those which jomed it, in itfi- 
viting us to the Congress, had any wish to exercise:a dic- 
tation as to what subjects should exclusively be discussed,. 
has observed, in his letter to. the. Secretary of State, of 
2d November, 1825, thatthe topics of discussion therein. 
enumerated, -are designed merely. “as suggestions by 
way of example.;” while “it is left to the wisdom of the 
« Governments and the judgment of their Representa- 


tives, to propose whatever may be esteemed of com. - 


* mon góod to the new Hemisphere.” In the same let-.. . 
ter of the Colombian Minister to the Secretary of. State, 
the following remarks also occur.: ‘f At Panama, the best 
“ and most opportune occasion is. offered: to the United 
“ States to fix\some principles of. international. law, the 
‘unsettled state of which has caused much evil to huma- 
‘nity. It is to be presumed, that this Government, (the 
“* United States of America,) possesses more light upon. 
€ the subject than the other States of our hemisphere, 
t both from its experience during the wars that succeed- 
“ ed the French Revolution, and from its negotiations now 
“ on foot with Great Britain and other nations, relative to 
‘ these principles. It belongs.to each of the concurring. 
‘* parties to propose their views ; but. the voice of the 
“ United States will be heard. with: the respect and defe- 
€ yence which its. early labors. in a work of such import. 
“ance will merit.” -The sentiments here expressed. by 
the Minister of Colombia, are in accordance with those of 
the Ministers of Mexico and of Central America, as con- 
tained in their respective letters to the Secretary of State, 
on the subject of the invitation to attend the Congress...” 
The objects of this body, thercfore, us far as the United 
States are concerned, are all sibjects which the United ` 
States may deem it for thcir interest to propose for dis- 
cussion.. They embrace, consequently, in general terms, 
our political and commercial relations with the new Ame- 
rican Republics, ae 
‘The Committee of Foreign Affairs has, accordingly, 
been led to inquire, what éhe principle of our Diplomatic 
intercourse with other Governments has been? Thean, 
swer to this inquiry is, that it has ever been the policy of 
the United States, to maintain Diplomatic relations with 
these Powers, and those only, with which we bave im- 
portant ‘political and commercial relations. We bave not: 
tormed Diplomatic connections with very powerful States, . 
such as Austria and the Porte, where no great political, 
no extensive commercial relations required such.connex-, 


aresentative delegation, forming a branch of a Govern- | ions; while, with Powers, not of the first class, suchas ` 
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Holland and Spain, important political and commercial re- 


permanent missions. _ 
*. "This being the principle of our Diplomatic intercourse, 
_ fhe committee conceive it to apply, with great force, in 
-the present instance, and to require the attendance of our 
Agents at the Congress of Panama. In that body, ques- 
= dions directly involving our most important political and 
" commercial interests, are to be discussed. Though the 
» new Republics there represented are so Many separate 
Governments, our relations with them are not merel 
those which we hold toward each, individually ; they 
form one whole family, in language, religion, law, histo- 
ical fortunes, and present political alliance. From this 
family, as far as the enumerated circumstances go, we are 
necessarily exciuded : out of this exclusion springs an en- 
tire class.of political. and commercial relations, 


pedient-to convene an Assembly of Plenipotentiaries at 
Panama. As an important part of their public relations, 
are those in which they stand to us, they have invited us 
fo. send our Ministers to this Assembly. The law of na- 
tions warrants them, in thus designating the place and 
mode of treating with friendly Powers, and if we refuse to 
accept the invitation, takes from us the right of complain- 
mg of any result, however inconsistent with our interests. 


may be, among others: That such acceptance is uncon- 
stitutional ; that all the objects of the Congress, as far 


-gress, and the mode of deciding questions, are not suffi- 
_ tently settled to authorize our accepting the invitation; 


of States, 
the example of Europe, in its recent history. 

‘The first objection may be, that the attendance of the 
United States at the Congress of Panama, would be un- 
constitutional. To this objection the committee would re- 
ply, that they are not acquainted with any restriction in 
the Constitution, on the appointment of Foreign Ministers 
by the proper authority. It may not, however, be super- 
flugus to add, that this objection proceeds on the assump- 
` tion that the Congress at Panama is either a Government, 
_ branch of a Government, or a Confederacy of Govern- 
- ments, and that the United States, by attending this As- 
sembly, unite themselves to the said Government or Con- 
- federacy. Neither part of this assumption is true. The 

Congress is a mecting of Diplomatic Agents from inde- 
- pendent Governments; and, granting for a moment that 
| the Congress at Panama were a Government, or a Con- 
| federacy, our attendance at it by Diplomatic Ministers, 
; would be no entrance into such Confederacy—no union 

with such Government. It need scarcely be urged, that 
| the United States do not enter into confederacy, do not 
_ form an union with a foreign Power, or any number of 
| Powers, by scading a Minister to treet with such Power or 
| Powers. 

_  Itmay, in the next place, be objected to our attendance 
_ atthis mecting, that all its objects may be attained by 
_ Separate negotiations, with the several States. —It may ad- 
» Init adoubt whether this could, by possibility, be the case. 
_ Wt is questionable whether separate and disconnected ne- 
gotiations between States geographically so remote, and 


ia various respects politically so different from cach other, 


s have led the United States to the establishment of 


| sufficiently settled to justify our attendance. 
t u : between į papers submitted to the committee, it appears that this 
us, on the one side, and a large family of new Republics! consideration engaged the attention of the Executive, 
on the other. This family of Republics has thought it ex-/ l 


. Under the circumstances in which this subject is before | and the meeting being one 
the House, the committee deem it their duty to consider being stipulated in the Col 
‘some of the objections which may be urged against the į ters to the Congress are to go with the usual Diplomatic 
acceptance, by the United States, of this invitation. These: powers and instructions, it follows that their 


asi ference, and their 

we are concerned, may be attained by negotiations with į exist between Diplomatic Agents—the mutual reference 
. the separate States ; that the subjects of discussion, the | of whatever 
powers of the Ministers, the mode of organizing the Con-| Constitutional authorities at home: That such is to be the 


| 


that our attendance would endanger our neutrality toward | bound by no decision of the 
Spain; that it might involve us in an entangling alliance | consent. While the 

ath the new States ; that our attendance would be a novel | details are of no 
and unprecedented measure ; that there is, ina Congress ; xs far as they are of importance, 
something essentially pernicious, as proved by | or 


could be brought to the same harmonious and systematic 
result, as a discussion in an «Assembly of Diplomatic Agents, 
promptly communicating with each other information, 
counsel, and argument. At all events, it may safely be 
affirmed, that the same result ‘may be far more expedi- 
tiously and conveniently attained, by a conference with 
the assembled Ministers of States so remote from each 
other, that an interchange of intelligence with their re- 
spective capitals could not take-place more than twice in 
a twelve month. This objection, going only to the con- 
venience of the measure, need not be more particularly 
weighed. 3 $ 
, The third objection may be, that the subjects of discus- 
sion, the powers of the Ministers, the mode of organizing 
the Congress, and mode of deciding questions, are not yet 
From the 


when the invitation was made to this Government, last 
Spring, by the Ministers of Mexico and Colombia. It was 
then required by the President, that previous satisfaction 
should be given on these points. The replies of those 
Ministers, after having consulted their Governments, do 
not enter into minute detail on all these points, yet the 
committee are of opinion that they are satisfactory. As to 
the subjects in general to be discussed, there is no limita- 
tion to the disadvantage of any Government represented : 
of Diplomatic Agents, and it 


e mode of pro- 
ceeding must be that of Diplomatic discussion and con- - 
mode of deciding that which can alone 


convention or pact, may be negotiated, to the 


case with respect to our Ministers is particularly stated in 
the message of the President, as also that they are to be 


committee are of opinion that these . 
great importance, they apprehend that, 
the omission to fix them, 
to propose them for acceptance to the United States, is 
rather favorable than disadvantageous to us. The com- 
mittee are persuaded that, on these details, as.-well as in 
the leading business of the Congress, the new States are 
desirous to have the advantage of our experience. ‘This 
sentiment is repeatedly expressed in the letters of the Mi- 


‘nisters of the new States, commiunicating the invitation. 


‘Phe next objection may be, that our attendance at this 
Congress may put to hazard our neutrality. To this it 
may be answered, thar, having already acknowledged the 
independence of the new States, we have established the 
right of treating them as free and independent States, as 
well toward Spain as ail the rest of the world. . These 
States are nominally at war with Spain, and Spain alone. 
Her allies have taken no part in this war. The most powe. 
erful of those allies, Great Britain, has formally acknow- 
ledged the independence of several of these States, ané 
established Diplomatic relations with them. To these acts 
on our part and that of Great Britain, Spain submits, al-- 
though they not only essentially weaken her asa belliger- 
eni, but directly violate her colonial laws. But, if our re- 
cognition of each of the States represented at the Con- 
gress, and our trading with them, in direct contravention. 
of the colonial laws of Spain, be no breach, as it is noné, 
of our neutrality, so neither is our attendance at a Diplo- 
matic Council of all those States united, a breach of neu- 
trahity. ‘Chis is particularly true, when it is added, that 
the United States, instead of* going to the Congress. to 
animate the war against Spain, will go as mediators and 
peace-makers, to promote, by every means, a termination 
of the contest on terms honorable to the new States, and 


ombian treaties, that the Minis- - 


Congress without their own 
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advaiitagcous to Spain. This Power has already received 
the strongest pledges that stich is the policy of the United. 
States. ‘The committee are clearly of opinion that, if our 
attendance at this Congress be desirable, on the part. of 
the new States, it is not less so on the part of Spain. °° 

‘The next objection that may be urged against our at- 
tendance at the Congress of Panama, is, that it may involve 
us in an’ éntangling alliance with the new States. To this 
it maybe answered, that the project of such an alliance is 
expressly disclaimed by the President in the message re- 
fered to the committee. In the next place, the Congress 
is nether a Government nor a confederacy of Govern- 
ments; with which we could, by possibility, in the first in- 
stance, enter into an alliance, entangling or not: and, 
lastly, even if a negotiation for such an alliance were en- 
tered into, by our Ministers, contrary to the principles on 
which, it appears from the message of the President, that 
the invitation was accepted, it would still remain for the 
treaty of alliance to be submitted to the constitutional rati- 
fying powers, in this country.. Whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, our acceptance of the invitation can be con- 
sidered even as anfapproach to an alliance, the committee 
need not say. 

If it be still objected, that, from the nature of this as- 
sembly, there is danger that we, by our attendance, may 
be drawn into an alliance, it may be replied, that there is 
no other danger of the formation of an entangling alliance, 
in consequence of this mission, than that which is incident 
to any mission to any Power. We have Ministers to 
France, to Russia, to England: We have had Ministers to 

suropean countries, at periods when very strong tempta- 
tions of momentary interests existed, for forming alliances 
witli foreign Powers. The committee are not aware, that 
it ever was suggested that the least danger existed, of the 
formation of such an alliance, in consequence ot such mis- 
sions. Our Minister to France followed the march of the 
French Emperor to the confines of Russia, but no one sur- 
mised that we projected an alliance with him, although 
we were, at the time, engaged in a war with his other 
chief enemy, Great Britain. Yet itis plain, that the way 
to an alliance is much more direct, in an ordinary mission, 
than in tbat proposed. When our Minister is accredited 
to a Foreign sovereign, particularly an absolute one, he is 
accredited toa ‘party competent to form an alliance, with- 
out further delay or ulterior responsibility. While, on the 
other hand, our Ministers to Panama will be accredited to 
other Ministers, no more competent than our own, to 
pledge their Governments. ` 

Farther, it is particularly to be observed, that an alli- 
ance with any one of the new Republics would be fully as 
entangling as an alliance with them all. 'Yhey are all at 
war, and withthe same enemy. They stand in an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with each other. Precisely the 
same consequences, therefore, would result from the 
formation of an alliance with either of them, (Colombia, 
for instance, ) as with all of them. If then, the danger of 
being drawn into an alliance requires us to abstain from 
attending the Congress at Panama, the same danger, with 
equal force, requires us to withdraw all Diplomatic con- 

nexion with these new States. 

But, in truth, this suggestion of the danger of an alli- 
ance, incident to a Diplomatic mission, carries with it so 
direct a reflection on the wisdom and fidelity of the treaty- 
making power, as lodged in the hands of the President 
and Senate, that the committee, out of proper respect to 
the co-ordinate branches of the” Govermnent, will not 
longer consider it. 

Another objection to the proposed mission, may be, 
that the Congress is an unprecedented measure, and that 
ourattendance at it would, on our part, be a novel and 
tmprecedented step. A little reflection will show, that 
this assumption, as far as it forms an objection to our at- 


tenditiée at the Congress, involvés a confusion of ï 
‘The establishment of séyeral new Republics at once m 

be calléd an unprecedented event; and, as a historical óc- 
currence; without a ‘parallel in the history ‘of the world, 


| But the committee cannot admit that every sabsequett 


political act’of these néw: States, or’ of other States, m re- 
ference to them, is, therefore, to be called novel andun- 
precedented, and that in an injurious sense of the words. 
On the contrary; it appears to the committee exceedingly - 
natural,’ that these Statés should hold Diplomatic confer- 
ences with each other and ‘neighboring nations, who haye_ 
important relations with them. Nothing, perhaps, ‘is more 
frequent in political history, than similar meetings, among 
friendly States. `` eS i R W 

Nor, when the subject is correctly viewed, is'there any 
thing in principle, novel or unprecedented, in our attend- 
ance at the proposed Congress. As a merely historical 
event, indeed, it may be ‘considered as without an exact 
precedent ; although the negotiations between the U nited ~ 
States, France, and Great Britain, in 1782, which resulted 
in the treaties of peace between. the several countries, 
were of the nature of the conferences of a meeting of 
diplomatic agents. It will, also, not escape the reflection 
of the House, that, had this Government ever acted’on 
the principle that exact precedent was necessary to au- 
thorize its measures, no one of the'most important mea- 
sures of the Government, since the date of the Constitu- 
tion, could have been adopted. ‘Whatever weight there 
is, inthe mere argument of want of exact precedents, | 
applied, in its fall force, to the adoption of the Federal - 
Constitution itself. The whole. history of the world con- 
tained no precedent of such a Government. 

But, in point of principle, there is no novelty in our 
attendance at the proposed Congress at Panama. Our 
Ministers will carry with them the same powers—mo 
larger, no more discretionary—than have ever been vest- 
ed in the foreign Ministers of the United States. It has 
been the characteristic policy of the United States to ask 
no questions about the quality or constitution of the 
Power, to which our Ministers were sent. We have 
rested for our security, not on a timid calculation of the 
powers of the Government, or of the body, with which, 
our Ministers were to treat, but on our constitutional 
safeguards at home. . It has been indifferent to'us wheth+ 
er Europe were at peace or at war 5 or by what title her so- 
vercigns filled their thrones. To instance in a single case— 
we have sent missions to France, alike underthe ancient 
absolute monarchy, limited monarchy, and revolutionary 
anarchy ; to the Convention and to the Directory ; to the 
Consular and Imperial despotisms; aid to the present 
Constitutional Government. The posture of affairs which 
our Ministers have found, in that country, has often been 
novel; their personal position, unprecedented ; the scenes 
they witnessed, strange and unexampled. But of none of 
our successive missions, could it have been said, in any, 
important. sense, that the mission itself was novel ; that 
is, that it opened a door to any relaxation of the constitu- 
tional checks, in the administration of the foreign affairs 
of the Government at home. In like manner, the mission 
to Panama is in the strictest conformity with our whole 
international policy, which is, to be represented wherever 
we have important political and commercial connections. 
Our commissioners will go there to do the business of the 
country. Their appearance at that meeting cannot, sure- 
ly, have the effect of breaking down the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and, by a kind of dictatorial 
power, unknown to the Constitution, of binding the coun- 
try in a foreign alhance. : 

Lastly, it may be objected that, ina Congress of assem- 
bled Powers, there is something essentially pernicious, . 
which this- country, instead of approaching, ought to 
shun; andthe existing organization in Continental Europe 
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i The committee deem ` 
it hardly necessary to remark, that the pernicious charac- ' 
ter of the late European Congresses, or of any European : 


we have reasonably promised ourselves from their growth 
and prosperity, could not be realized. The great.draw- 
backs on the progress of these States, and on the exten- 


Congresses, does not consist in the act of assembling and į sion of advantageous commercial relations with them, 
treating together, but in the character of the Govern- arising from the war with Spain, would be perpetuated, 


ments assembled, and in the objects effected or aimed at. 
A Congress of despotic Powers, wielding the force of large 
standing armies, and meeting to concert measures for vio- 
lent interference in the internal affairs of other States, is 
certainly a pernicious assembly. Yn other words, despotic 
governments, standing armies, and unprovoked invasion, 
are pernicious in a single State, and proportionably more 
so, when several despotic Governments league their forces 
to prevent the establishment of liberal institutions, in any 
country not beyond their reach. But if the States of 
Europe were free Republics, blessed with popular Go- 
yernments, written laws, elective Magistrates, and Sena- 
torial bodies beyond the reach of corruption, the Com- 
mittee do not perceive that a meeting of the diplomatic 
Agents of such Governments, to form treaties and con- 
ventions, oa their mutual interests and concerns, that are 
to be sent home to their constitutional ratifying functiona- 
“Hes, would be in any degree alarming. Moreover, it is 
an obvious reflection, that this argument against the Mis- 
sign to Panama, if it prove any thing, proves too much. 
If the pernicious character of the Power, to which the 
Mission is to be sent, form a reason for not sending it, it 
would be impossible for the United States to maintain a 
single Mission in Europe. Our Ministers there are, in 
every case, accredited to Governments, constructed, as 
we think, on principles which could not be introduced 
here without immediate national rein. If it be safe for us 

` to hold diplomatic intercourse with the unlimited monar- 
chy of Russia, it cannot be dangerous to hold the same 
kind of intercourse with an assembly of the agents of our 
neighboring Republics. 

Having thus considered the objections which may exist 
to this measure, and endeavored to show that it is strictly 
within the line of the international policy of the United 
States, the committee regard it as their duty to the House, 
onthe present occasion, to dwell for a moment on the 
subjects of discussion at the Congress of Panama, 

By the terms of the invitation, as well as the nature of 
the case, the discussions at Panama are to extend to all 
subjects of importance— 

To the New States, as among each other ; 

Or, as between them and Spain : 

Or of importance directly to us, in our connection with 
them. 

Each Power is at liberty to propose what subject for 
discussion or negotiation it may please; the only limita- 
tion being, that which the United States impose on them- 
selves, with the understanding of the other Powers, that 
we are to engage in no discussions, inconsistent with an 
entire neutrality. 

Although in different degrees, the three classes of sub- 
jects, above enumerated, are interesting tothe People of 
the United States. The relations of the new States to 
each other are very important to us. They are our near 
neighbors. One of them has an immense landed frontier 
on our territory, and, together with the two next in geo- 
graphical succession, lics on those waters into which the 
great internal communications of the United States are 
discharged. With the others, we have no direct geo- 
graphical, but we have highly important commercial con- 
nections. At present thcre are eight or nine indepen- 
dent States formed out of the late Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies; seven of these, viz: Mexico, Guatemala, Co- 


lombia, the Provinces of La Plata, Chile, Peru, and | our most decided interest to pursue. 


by the growth of feuds and conflicts with each other. 
It would have been as well for us and for themselves, that 
the mother country had continued to rule them, as that 
their energies should be wasted in civil wars. The com- 
mittee do not intend to augur unfavorably for the peace 
and harmony of these States; but it is obvious that the 
simultaneous rise of so many neighboring independent 
Republics, must be attended with its hazards. Rival 
claims to portions of territory may form a subject of con- 
tention among the new States, as they did, in our own 
confederacy, after the war of the Revolution. A contro- 
versy of this kind has actually arisen between Mexico and 
Guatemala, which the Committee trust will be settled by 
friendly compromise : for few events could be more to be 
deprecated by us, than a war between two States, lying 
on and near the Gulf of Mexico. Unfortunately, a.con- 
troversy of the same kind has broken out into a war, be- 
ween Brazil and the United Provinces of La Plata, for 
the disputed possession of the Banda Oriental. ‘The 
effect of this war on us has been instantaneous. It has alrea- 
dy become necessary to ask for an additional appropria- 
tion for the Naval service of the year, of near one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, to protect the property and lives of 
our citizens, from the dangers to which, in the progress of 
this war, they will be exposed.—Now, it has been ex- 
pressly provided, in the treaties which led to the forma- 
tion of the Congress of Panama, that the Ministers there : 
assembled should exercise the office of mediators, when- 
such differences shall arise. Brazil and La Plata have 
both been invited to the Congress; and had it been in 
active operation, it certainly is within the reach of politi- 
cal probability, that this unfortunate controversy might, 
by friendly mediation, have been prevented from ripening 
into the fatal issue of war. To the work of mediation, 
in all such cases, the United States would come, as the 
most disinterested party; and as we ourselves have expe- 
rienced the benefits of the mediation of a foreign friendly 
Power, it may happen, that we may render the like good 
office to our sister States. Could we but in a single in- 
stance, avert or terminate a war, it would itself form a 
sufficient motive for accepting the invitation. We claim 
no right of interference ; we do not obtrude ourselves as 
umpires. We are invited to a Congress where we are 
told these national differences, if any arise, will be dis- 
cussed ; we are told that our presence, counsel, and ex- 
perience, are desired. No maxim of the most cautious 
political prudence bids us stand aloof.—Next to peace on 
our own part, their peace and prosperity are our leading 
interest: And a policy. of maintaining peace,'through the 
instrumentality of friendly mediation, is entirely congeni- 
al with the principles and feelings of the People of the 
United States of America ; and sanctioned by their practice, 
The next general class of subjects to be discussed at 
the Congress of Panama are the relations of the new 
States with Spain. This subject, it is expressly stipulated, 
is only to be approached by our Ministers, under the 
reservation of strict neutrality. More than this, ourgreat 
efforts will be directed to pacification. The policy of 
the United States, in this respect, is sufficiently unfolded 
in the letter of the Secretary of State to Mr. Middleton, 
dated May 10, 1825 ;—and the letter of the Secretary of 
State to Mr. Salazar, dated Decembor 20, 1825: Pacifi- 
cation between the belligerents is an object which it is 
No single political 


Upper Peru, bave adopted Republican Governments. | event, perhaps, could be named, more desirable to the 
Now, it is to us a matter of very great interest, how these | United States, in reference to their industrious interests, 


States shall stand toward each other. 


Should they fall: 


than the termination of the prgsent contest. We suffer 


into dissensions and wars, those great advantages which | every way, by its continuance ; our commerce with Spain 


Jangiiishes ; and it is impossible:t should assure &- 
profitable expansion with the new 8.0 eet 
“Connected. with: the: belligerent relations between 
Spain and Q 
islands, particularly Cuba; Tf the war continues ‘the: ini= 
vasion of that island: will. be attempted ; it is anvavowed. 
subject of discussion:at the Congress. 
of the gréatest*moment to the United States, -in every 
respect,’ Wehaye an intercourse with, that island which 
acts upon ‘our industry in all its branches. ‘The Moro-may. 
be-regarded:as.a. fortress at the mouth of the Mississippi; 
and what is infinitely more important, unless: Cuba should 
be invaded’ byan overwhelming. force, (such a force.as 
the new: States will hardly be able to organize) that inva- 
_ uable: island may renew, almost within sight of our 
- shores; the terrific example of San Domingo. ~ Any-cffort 
onthe part of the United States to avert such a catastro- 
phe would be cheaply made; none could justifiably be 
omitted. Had the Government of the United States, 
after being invited to attend a conference ofthe Ministers 
of the Powers by whom that invasion is projected, de- 
clined to: be present, they would have been heavily re- 
sponsible to the people for whatever disastrous effects our 
friendly interference might have averted or delayed. , 
"Pheast general class of subjects to be discussed and 
treated at Panama, are the direct interests. between the 
United States and the new Republics ; unquestionably, 
as far as we are concerned, the most important branch of 
the negotiations. With several of these Powers we have 
no treaty whatever. With Mexico—as appears from the 
correspondence between the Secretary of State and Mr. 
Poinsett—~ivé have been unable, as yet, to form a treaty 
on satisfactory conditions; and the obstacles: which have 
hitherto prevented this from being done, are precisely 
such as aré most likely to be removed at a conference of 
Ministers of all the new States. At such a conference we 
shall,“ef course, possess the best opportunity of establish- 
ing uniform and liberal relations with all. The arrange- 
ments to be made with them comprehend the great prin- 
ciples of belligerent, neutral, and commercial law, as set 
forth in the general instructions to Mr. Anderson, by the 
then Secretary of State. The Unitéd States have long 
been laboring to introduce into every branch of public 
jaw principles of liberality, equality, and humanity, hith- 
erto unknown in its codes. ‘The various respects in which 
our policy, in many leading points of the laws of war and 
trade, differs from that of Europe, are well known to the 
House, and need not here be stated. The Republic of 
Colombia,.in inviting our attendance at the Congress, has 
asked for herself and her sister Republics, the benefit of 
our experience in the great school of international poli- 
tics, To refuse our attendance at the Congress, when 
urged on this ground, would be to neglect to seize, per- 
haps, the fairest opportunity which the history of the 
world ever afforded, of giving a wide and prompt diffu- 
sion to liberal doctrines of public law. It would certainly 
put it-out of our power to complain of any policy these 
States might adopt, however unfriendly toward our inter- 
ests, and however vicious in principle. 

Such are the views of the committee with respect to the 
several classes of subjects, which will be discussed at this 
Congress. Itis a very obvious reflection, that our attend- 
ance may have a powerful effect in giving a character to 
the assembly itself. Our presence is particularly request- 
ed by one of the new States, who have joined in the in- 
vitation, on the ground of “the importance and respecta- 

- bility” which would thence attach to the Congress. `The 
committee do not foresce the possibility that, under any 
Aircumstances, the Congress could become an inconve- 
-nient or dangerous assembly. But, if it be thought by any 
one, that evil consequences are likely to flow from it, the 
prospect of such consequences would furnish new reasons 
why we-should be represented at it. Whatever opinions 


On: the ission 4 


the new: States;:is the fate of: the Spanish | 


This. isa subject. 


this «unfavorable light, ‘(for which, however, the comn 
tee» apprehend there-is.no reason, )-No: acmninistration’ of 
the: Executive G 
country, withouttaking measures most promptly to be in- 
formed of its proceedings... Inot invited to send authoy- 
ized-and*accredited. Ministers, it would. ‘have: been their 
duty:to send private politicakagents. <1 “ea 

The committee have: felt it:théir duty 
question, chiefly. on’strict- grounds of political ex 
cy, and in reference to the-principle. of our-diplom: 


to. gonsider this 
dien- 
ine 


President, that a sufficient inducement to ageept the invi- 
tation would have been, “to: meetin the spirit of kind. 
*¢ ness and friendship; an overture made in that spirit by 


escape ‘the consideration of ‘the’ House: that the conduct 
of the United States; toward the new Republics; has ever 
beenrégulated by the maxims ofa frank and liberal policy. 
Had we acted toward..thém, even asiwe, have felt it. our 
duty to act toward Europe, our course would shave been 
essentially different: Elad our feeling toward them been 
the same as those which our polie fathers have incul- 
cated toward: Europe, we should certainly have regarded 
it rather as-an'evil than a benefit, that so many new Res 
publics, of which the’ greater part must be powerful 
States, arc rising’ into existence:on the same side of the 
water as ourselves. We are henceforward to be without 
that which. has formerly been regarded as the: great bul- 
wark of. our national security, our geographical ‘distance, 
from every other powerful State. But we have not hesi» 
tated to break down this bulwark. We have gone to meet 
and welcome the new’ Republics. We have ourselves as- 


neighbors.» As far-as it depended'on us, we have chosen 
to place the regions, on our immense Southwestern fron- 
tier, beneath the government of vigorous republican in- 
stitutions, instead of having them under the safe añd en- 
ervating despotism of Spain. In the judgment of the com- 
mittee, this has been a sotind, a great, an auspicious po- 
licy. It was not rashly adopted; it was long’ deliberated, 
well weighed, and at length received its-sanction in the 
unanimous voice of this House, and the acclamations of the 
People: From this policy it is now too late to recede. We 
cannot now do much ‘to obstritct. the growth of the new 
States; we can do every thing to reconcile and attach 
them, or to estrange and disgust them. The first course 
will promote`the general cause of liberty, will perpetuate 
friendly relations between the two great portions of. this 
continent, to the mutual advantage of both ; and will ren- 
der us more and more independent of Europe. The latter 
course will tend to revive in the New World the false and 
pernicious maxims of the Old, to teach neighboring Re- 
publics to fix on each other the fatal name of natural ene- 
mies; to create piratical and border wars; to generate 
systems of exclusion; and, finally, to establish, in. this 
hemisphere, those political principles and habits which 
have caused the downfall of so many foreign States, made. 
so many others stationary and languishing, and checked 
the growth of all. We are now to consider, whether-we 
will take the first step in an unfriendly and repulsive. po- 
licy, by refusing to accept the courteous invitation of three 
most respectable neighboring Governments, tendered in 
a manner equally creditable to their délieacy, and flatter- 
ing to the United States. Nothing but a certainty of per- 
nicioús consequences 


yument Would, stand justified to ‘the: 


‘three sister Republics-of this hemisphere.” - It will pòp: 


sisted to exchange weak ‘colonial for powerful sovereign. 


tercourse: -They however-accord-in:sentiinent with. the- 


to result from ‘our attendance at the _ 


~ 
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Congress, would, in the opinion of the committec, be suf 
ficient to justify our refusal to accept such an invitation. 
ås our attendance at the Congress, instead of being pre- 
judicial to the public interests, is, in the judgment of the 
committee, a measure of the most obvious political expe- 
dience; as it is stipulated to bring into no hazard the neu- 
trality of the United Stafes; as all fears of an entangling 
alliance have been shown to be unfounded ; in,a word, as 
the Congress will be regarded by the Executive of the 
Ynited States, as purely a consultative meeting; and as 
» the objects of consultation are of primary importance to 
© the country ; the Committee of Foreign Affairs are of opi-. 
nion that the mission to Panama ought to receive the 
= sanction of the House of Representatives; and they ac- 
cordingly recommend the adoption of the following reso- 
“Gution: 

| Resolved, That, in the opinion of the House, it is expe- 
| dient to appropriate the funds necessary to enable the 
. president of the United States to send Ministers to- the 
Congress of Panama. 


| Report of the Committee of Ways and Means, in the House 
of Representatives, on the State of the Finances, Febru- 
ary 6, 1826. 

The Committee of Ways and Means, to whom has been 
| referred the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, of 
the 22d of December, 1825, on the state of the Finances, 
submit the following report, in part : 

That they have considered the said report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and, also, the state of the public 
debt, and the expenditures, with a view, as well to ascer- 
< tain the means of the Treasury, as the best mode of ap- 
plving these means to the payment of the public debt. 
OF the public dcbt, besides the three per cent stock, 

amounting to $13,296,231 41, and the subscription of 
| $7,000,000, in the Bank of the United States, redeema- 
. ble at the pleasure of the Government, there will be 
| yelmoursable at any time after 
© “3st December, 1825, $ 16,270,797 24 or 
31st December, 1826, 13,096,542 90 GOF the six 
‘Bist December, 1827, 9,490,099 10 $ Pet cents: 

Of these sums, the attention of the Committee has 
been particularly called by the annual report, to the debt 
reimbursable in 1826, amounting to 
And that reimbursable in 1827, amount- 

ing to - 13,096,542 90 


Making together - - 


ihe annual appropriation to the sinking fund, of $ 10,000,- 
v09, and, second, ef such surplus as is authorized by the 
ct of the 3d March, 1817, to be applied to the same ob- 
ject, aud may be stated, for the present purpose, as fol- 
lows: 
Ist. The annual appropria 
sinking fund of 
From this must be deducted the amount 
“required for the interest on the public 
debt, according to the practice ora 
rily adopted at the Treasury, which, 
upon the supposition that the resi j 
‘the loan of seven and a half millions, 
{813, amounting to $ 5,035,549 16, 
ahay be paid off by the Ist day of July, 
1826, and of which, itis believed, there 
ganbe no doubt, will amount to the 
- sum of 


ion to the 


S 16,000,000 00 


3,949,639 31 
= Leaving of the $10,000,002 applicable to 
the principal of the debt, the sum of , 
By the fourth section of the act of 3d M 

You, IF- 


The amount applicable to this debt, consists, first, of į 


$16,270,797 24 | 


$ 29,367,340 14 > 


t 


i 


titled & An act to provide for the redemption of the pub- 
lic debt,” it is enacted as follows : 

“ That, after the year 1817, whenever there shall be, 
at any time after an adjournment of Congress, in any 
year, a surplus of money in the Taeasury, above the 
sums appropriated for the service of such year, the pay- 
ment of which to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
will yet leave in the Treasury, at the end of the year, a 
balance equal to two millions of dollars,. then such sur- 
plus shall be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to the 
Sinking Fund, to be paid at such time as the situation of 
the Treasury will best permit, and shall be applied, by 
the Commissioners thereof, to the purchase or redemption 
of the public debt.” 

The committtee consider this section as authorizing the 
application to the Sinking Fund, of only such surplus as 
may remain beyond the actual appropriations, and which, 
though not paid in the year for which they were granted, 
are liable to be demanded at any time within two years’ 
after the appropriations, respectively. _ In this view, the 
balances of unexpended appropriations cannot be consi- 
dered as any part of the means of the Treasury applica- 
ble to the public debt. Therefore, though the sum of 
$ 3,500,000, being the balances of unexpended appropri-: 
ations of 1825, was in the Treasury on the-1st of January, 
1826, it will probably be expended in the course of the 
year, and though the like sum should remain in the Trea- 
sury on the Ist of January, 1827, yet, being of the appro- 
priations of 1826, would, for that reason, be inapplicable 


‘to the Sinking Fund, under the section already recited. 


In ascertaining the amount of the surplus which, upon 
these principles, may be applied to the Sinking Fund, in 
the year 1826, there must be deducted from the sum 
stated by the annual report to be in the Treasury on the 
ist of January 1826, amounting to $ 5,284,061 78 
1. The balances of unex- 

pended appropriations 
2. The unavailable funds 


3,500,000 00 
1,000,000 00 


4,500,000 0¢ 


Leaving in the Treasury, on the Ist of 

January, 1826, a surplus of : 
To this sum must be added, 

1. The amount of the annual appropria- 

tion to the Sinking Fund, applicable 

to the principal of debt, as above 

shown, amounting to ; 

The surplus estimated by the Secretary 

of the Treasury to be in the Treasury 

onthe 31st of December, 1826, after 

deducting the $ 2,000,000 00, reserved . 

by the act of 1817 - 2,915,269 98 


een ech Oana 


784,061 78 


6,059,341 69 


Making an aggregate, applicable to the 
principal of the public debt, during the 
year 1826, of —- - - 

Which being deducted from the amount 
of debt reimbursable in that year, of 


9,758,673 45 
16,270,797 24 


Leaves a balance of that debt unpaid, of $ 6,512,123 79. 

Which is less, by about $ 2,487,876 21, than the estimate 
of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. j 

Upon similar’ principles of calculation, the surplus appli- 
cable to the $ 13,096,542 90, reimbursable in 1827, 
may be shown as follows : 

From the annual appropriation to the 
Sinking Fund of- - 

Deduct the amount requisite for the inter- 
est of the debt not paid in 1826, being 


: * 10,000,000 00 


3,658,406 ` 46 


$ 6,059,540 69 | 7 eaves of the same fund applicable to the 
by USIT, en- | 


principal of the debt, the sum of 


6,341,593 54 
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To which must be added the surplus, es- 
timated by the Secretary ofthe Trea- 
sury to be in the Treasury on the 31st 


of December, 1827, of. - - - 4,915,269 98 
- Making together Ere = > 
Which sum being deducted from the debt 


13,096,542. 90 
Leaves of that debt a balance of -. 1,839,679 38 

“Which is less, by $4,160,330 62, than 

that estixnated by the Secretary of the 

Treasury: in other words, from the 
amount of debt reimbursable in 1826 

and 1827, of - - - - 
Deduct as exhibited by the. Com- 

mittee, ? 
1. The surplus in the 
Treasury on Ist Jany- 
ary 1826, - - 
For 1826, 2. The amount 
of Sinking Fund appli- 
cable to the principal, 
S.Surplusin the Treasury 
under law of 1817, 
‘For 1827, 1. Amount of 
Sinking Fund applica- 
` ble to principal, 
2. Surplusin the Treasury 
under law of 1817, 


redeemable in 1827, of . = - 


29,267,340 14 


734,061 78 


6,059,341 69 
2,915,269 98 


6,341,593 54 
4,915,269 98 


Amounting together to - - 21,015,836 97 


And there will remain a balance of those 
two years, for which the means of the 
Treasury for the same years are inade- 
quate, of - - - - 

The estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows a balance of the debt 
of the year 1826, of - - - 

And of the year 1827 of - - 


8,351,803 17 
9,000,000 00 
6,000,000 00 


Making together - - - 15,000,000 00 


Being more than that exhibited by the 
committee, of - - - $6,648,196 83 


This difference arises, it is presumed, by the committee 
having added to the annual appropriation of the Sinking 
Fund, the surplus, pursuant to the law of 1817. 

For whatever balance of the debt that may remain in 
the years 1826 and 1827, to the payment whereof in 
those years the means of the Treasury may be inade- 
quate, the Secretary recommends a loan of $9,000,000 00 
in 1826, and of 6,000,000 00 in 1827, at a rate of interest 
not exceeding five per cent. reimbursable in equal pro- 
portions in the years 1829 and 1830 ; and the inducement 
to this arrangement on the part of the Government, 
would be, any saving which might be made in the differ- 
ence of interest between the rate of five and six per cent. 

If the estimate submitted by the committee be correct, 
the saving to the Government would scarcely justify any 
attempt, in the present embarrassed state of the money 
market, to change the stock to the prejudice of the 
stockholders. 

But, for the purpose of a more satisfactory illustration 
of the subject, the-subsequent remarks of this report will 
take the assumption of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be correct, and will suppose that, if it be expedient to 

authorize a loan or exchange, it should be for $9,006,000 
in the year 1826, and $6,000,000 in the year 1827. - 

A similar recommendation was ‘heretofore made, and 


State of the Finances. š 


partially adoptéd by Congress in the several acts of 1820, 
1822; 1824; and 1825. - : a era ee 
‘At those periods,’ the state of the Treasury and of the ` 
publie‘debt were different-; the saving to the Gover: 
ment was an object of greater importance, the induce- 


11,256,863. 52 | mento thé stockholders more flattering, and the proba. 


bility of effecting a Joan or exchange upon the terms pro- 
posed; more reasonable. The committee have considered 
the subject in reference to the existing state of things, 
with all-the respect. due to the~Head of the Treasury 
Department... Ae 5 

‘This proposition of-a loan-or exchange of stock, bear- 
ing an interest of five per centam, proceeds upon the 
supposition, that the character: of. the ‘several loans’ by 
which the six per cent stocks have been created, does not 
admit of partial payments, and that no part of- one loan 
can be paid until the means ‘of the Treasury are adequate 
to pay the whole; that, by thismeans, the debt. may be 
distributed more equally in those ‘years in which, upon 
this principle, no loan is reimbursable; that it would les- 
sen the amount of expenditure on account of interest, 
and guard against the possible accumulation of money in 
the Treasury, in those years in which it has been supposed 
it could not be applied to the reduction of the debt. ` 

Frequent changes in the public stocks, affecting their 
value and character, are, in general, inexpedient ;.to be 
justified principally by the financial exigencies of the 
country, and a great reduction in the value of monéy. 

Though the present state of the national finances may 


i not be adequate to the’ entire discharge of the public 


debt, as soon as the Government shall acquire the right to 
redeem it, a new loan would not substantially vary their 
condition by continuing the same debt in a different form, 
and ata less rate of interest. ‘The nature of the stipula- 
tion for a period before which the stock cannot bere- 
deemed, is for the advantage of the creditor. The right 
of the Government is, to pay it. at any time at its plea- 
sure, after that period ; so that, in fact, the debt is not due 
until it is the pleasure of the Government to discharge it. 
In this situation are all the existing six per cents. ; and as 
long as the terms of these stocks remam unchanged, the 
time of payment is limited, after the respective periods of 
their reimbursement, only by the convenience of the 
‘Treasury, and may be paid in any one year, orin more 
years than one, according to the pleasure of the United 
States. The advantage of throwing any portion of the 
debt upon any particular year, by a new loan, would not 
be nominal merely, or even convenient to the Govern- 
ment; but, as the period of reimbursement would neces- 
sarily be prolonged, in order to reduce the rate of interest, 
the United States would have less discretion in this re- 


| spect than they now have. 


From the best information the committee have been 
able to acquire, the present is believed to be an unfavora- 
ble time to exchange stock, or to procure new loans on 
reasonable terms. ‘The embarrassments in the money 
market, both in the United States and Europe, are of a 
very serious character, and likely to increase rather than 
diminish, for some time to come. If the act of the last 
session, in a comparatively prosperous state of the coun- 
try, failed of its object, it is not probable that an addition 
of one half per cent. in the rate of interest, would, in the 
present condition of things, produce a better result. The 
committee do not believe a loan or exchange could be ef- 
fected at an interest of five per centum, redeemable in 
1829 and 1830: and a loan at an interest of ‘five and a 
half per centum would be productive of little, if any, ad- 
vantage. 

If these stocks cannot be partially paid, or, if no part of 
a loan can be reimbursed until the means of the Treasury . 
are adequate to discharge the whole, then the in¢onve- 
nience of an accumulation of money in the Treasury will 
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exist, and there will be an advantage in a new loan of ex- 
change of stock, bearing a reduced rate of interest, re- 
deemable at those periods when the means of the Treasu- 
iy may be beneficially applied. But, in the opinion of 
the committee, partial payments of any part, or the whole, 
of the six per cent. stocks, are admissible and expedient. 

The right of paying off the whole, or any part of these 
stocks, at the pleasure of the Government, at any time af- 
ter they become reimbursable, is expressly reserved by the 
several acts of Congress, and the proposals by which the 
subscriptions were authorized ; the proposals for the loans 
of 1813 varying from the others only in requiring that in 
any re-imbursement of such loan, the whole stock owned 
by any one individual on the last day of December, 1825, 
shall be paid. 
| Ie the instance of the converted or exchanged «ix per 
cent, stock of 1807, tke expedient of partial payments 
was resorted to, in the years 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812, 
and the portions to be paid were designated by lottery, 
inthe manner stated in the memorandum from the office 
of the Register, marked A, herewith submitted. 

The various modes of paying off the public debt, reim- 
bursable at the pleasure of the Government, may be stated 
as follows : 

1. By paying the whole of any loan, whenever the 
means of the Treasury may be adequate to its entire 
discharge. 

This operation would necessarily lead to the accumula- 
tion of large sums in the Treasury, increase the expendi- 
ture on account of interest, and is the mode ordinarily 
adopted. 

2. By a new loan or exchange of stock, reimbursable at 

a period sufficiently remote to make it advantageous 
to the lender to reduce the interest. 

- 3..By applying the means of the Treasury, including 
the surplus appropriated by the act of the $d March, 
1817, at the end of each quarter, to the payment of so 
much of the debt as can be discharged by such sur- 
plus, and as shall be designated at the Treasury by 
lottery or otherwise. 

In the opinion of the committee, there can be no doubt 
that all the six per cent. stocks of the United States may 
be redeemed, by cither of the above modes, in the course 
of the year 1829, and by either the first or third mode 
sooner than by the second, especially as by the terms of 
the new loan, the stock thereby created, could not be 
reimbursed before the 1st of January, 1830. 

The particular operation of these several modes, as it 
respects the state of the finances, of the public debt, and 
the time and manner of its redemption, will be exhibited 
in the following statements, correspondently numbered. 

In each of these statements, the surplus in the Treasu- 
ry, of 1826, is taken to be 5,000,000 dollars, instead of 
$4,915,269 98, as estimated by the Secretary, which, 
though they believe it will be more, the committee as- 
sume for the present, for the sake of round numbers. 

Although all calculations, extended so much in detail, 
are more or less liable to numerical error, it is believed 
that those contained in this report are not so inaccurate as 
materially to vary the results which they present. 


No. 1 
STATEMENT showing the periods at which the six per 
cents may be redeemed, supposing the means of the 
Treasury applicable to the payment of the public debt, 
to be the same during the years 1827, 1828, and 1829, 
as estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
year 1826: Also, the amount of interest paid quarterly 
during such redemption; and, likewise, the balance in 
the Treasury at the close of each quarter. In this 
statement, as well as in the statement No. 2, the means 


of the Treasury are not applied to the payment of a | From which deduct one quarter’s interest, 
portion of any loan then reimbursable, butare reserved ‘ payable on that day, - = - 


until they are adequate to the reimbursement of the 
whole of such loan, leaving about two millions, of dol- 
lars in the Treasury. 
According to the last annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the balance in 
the Treasury onthe ist of January, 1826, 
was estimated.at E $5,284,061 78 
Of which there would be re- 
quired for unsatisfied ap- 


propriations, - 3,500,000 00 


Leaving a surplus of - 

Of this surplus, however, he 
estimated as not effective, . 
about - - - 1,000,000 00 


‘1,784,061 78 


Leaving a surplus available for 1826, of 
This sum, together with the sum estimated 
by the Secretary in the expenditures of 
the year 1826, as the expenditure on ac- 
count ofthe public debt, (viz. 10,000,000) 
and together with the amount of the sur- 
plus revenue of that year, (viz. 4,915,269 
98, say $5,000,000) will, therefore, be 
. considered as the amount applicable to 
the public debt. f 
For the first quarter of the year 1826, may 
accordingly be added one-fourth of the 
sum estimated by the Secretary as the 
expenditure for the debt, being 
And one-fourth of the estimated surplus of 


the year, - - - 1,250,000. 00 


Making the amount disposable for the debt, 

on the 1st of April, 1826, - - 4,534,061 78 
From which deduct one quarter’s interest 

payable on that day, - - - 1,022,931 82 


$784,061 78 


2,500,000 00 


And there will remain a balance towards - 
the next quarterof - - - 3,511,129 96° 
For the second quarter of the year 1826, 
may be added, asin the Ist quarter, - 3,750,000 00° 


Making the amount disposable for the debt 
on the ist of July, 1826, - - 7,261,129 96 
From which deduct one quarter’s interest, 


payable on that day, of - - 1,022,931 82 


And there will remain a balance of - 6,238,198 14 

Consequently, on the Ist of July, 1826, may 
be redeemed of the six per cents of 1813, 
the residue of the 74 million loan, amount- 
ing to - - - - 


5,035,599 16 


Leaving a balance towards the next quar- 

ter, of - = - - 1,202,598 98 
For the-third quarter of 1826, may be add- 

ed as before, - - - - 3,750,000. 00 


Making the amount disposable for the debt 
on the 1st of October, 1826, - - 
From which deduct one quarter’s interest, 
payable on that day, - - - 


4,952,598 98 
947,397 84 


And there will remain a balance towards the 
next quarter of - - - 
For the fourth quarter of 1826, may be add- 
ed as before =, - . + 3,750,000 00 


4,005,201 14 


Making the amount disposable for the debt 


on the Ist of January, 1827, - - 7,755,201 i 


947,397 84 


state tef th the Bianca 


re will remaina balan 


ards the 
xt quarter: of“ ; 


1897 3 may Z added as 


‘For the Ist quarter of i 
before, =. 3,750,000 00. 
ay Daan 
, Making the ame posable for the debt 
” onthe lst of April; 1827, -< 10, 557, 803 30 
Frém which dedet- one. quarter’s interest, ; 
payable on: that day, - - 947,397 84 
‘And there will: remain a-balance towards 
the next‘quarter, of - some” 9,610,405 46 
For the second oe G Te add asbes > 
fore, - z =. 3,750,000 00 


“Making the ‘amount ok for the.debt 
“on the tst of July, 1827, - = 13,360,405 46 
‘From which deduct one quarter’s interest, 


payable on that day, ae - 947,397 84 


And there will rëmaän a balance of , ~. 12,418,007 62 
. Consequently, on the ist of July, 1827, may 
be redeemed of the six percents of 1815, 


the resilue of the 16 million loan, amount- 


ing to - ~ wo 


` Leaving a palnnge towards the next quar- 


ter, of = P 
For the 3d ‘quarter of 1897, add as before 


‘Making 
Joi the Ast of October, 1827, - - 
` From which, deduct one quarter’s inter- 
“est payable on that day, - - 


l ‘Leaving : a alance towards the nese quar- 
‘ter, of + z 
For the 4th quar ter of 1827, add as before 


Making thë amount disposable for the 
debt on the 1st of January, 1828, - 
From which, deduct one quarter’s inter- 
‘est:payable on that day : $ 


_ Leaving a balance towards the next quae 
ter, of - 
For the Ast quarter of 1828, add as before 


‘Making the ‘amount disposable for. the 
debt-on the Ist'of April, 1828, - 
From which, deduct one quarter’ s inter- 

est payable on that day, ` - r 


Leaving a balance towarde the next qaer 
ter, of - 
For the 2d quarter of 1828, add.as before 


Making the- amount disposable for the 
-debt-on the Ist of July, 1828, - - 

From which, deduct one quarter’s inter- 
est payable on that day, - 


` Leaving. a balance towards the next quars; 
oter ofe 
For the: 3d quarter of 1828, adda as before 


Mating, the amount: disposable for -the 
nthe Ast: of October, 1828, E 


on that day, Hoe 


‘And there will renan a balance of ‘ 
F -Gonsequendy, . on the~ist of October, 


~ 11,235,198 08 


1, 177,809 54 
3,750,000 00 


the amount: disposable for the debt 


“4,927,809. 54 
778,869 87 


4,148,939 67 
3,750,000 60 


7,898,939 67 
778,869 87 


7,120,069 80 
3,750,000 00 


10,870,069 80 
778,869 87 


10,091,190 93 
“3,750,000 00 


13,841,199 93 
778,869 87 


16,812,330 06 
778,869. 87 


16,033,460 19 


Breaks, Spee 828, maybe redeemed the 6: per cents < 
= 6,807,803 30 |; 


of p amounting to- Are 


Leaving a a balance towards the nest guare : 


ter, of 2° 
For the. 4th quarter of 1828, adda as s before 


Making. the amount disposable or the ays 


debt onthe Ist of January,-1829,. >. 


From. which; deduct one: quarter’ s ‘inter 


csti päyable: on that day yp BEST Af ae 


Leaving a balance tow: ards the next quar 
ter, of - 
For the Ist quarter of 1829, adda as ‘before’ 


Making the amount dispossble for the’ 
debt on the Ist of April, 1829, oe 

From which, deduct one quarter’s inter- 
est payable on'that day, - wall 


‘Leaving a'balanice towards the next quar: i 


ter, of - 


For the 2d quarter of 1829, adda as before 


Making the amount disposable for. the 
debt on the Ist of July, 1829,” ae 


From which, deduct one. quarter's: inter-» 
est payable on that day, -= = at 


And there will remain a balarice of ~ i 
Consequently, on the Ist of July, 1829, 


-may be redeemed the 6 per cents of 3 


1815, amounting to. - - 


Leaving a balance in the Treasury, after 
redec ming all the 6 per cents, of ʻ 

But, to furnish means for a comparison 
hereafter to be made, it is proper to 
continue this calculation to the. 1st of. 
January, 1830, thercfore, 

For the Sd quarter of 1829, add as before 


Making the amount disposable for the 
debt on the Ist of October, 1829, . 
From which, deduct. one quarter’s inter- 
est payable on that day, 9. + ff 


Leaving a balance towards the next que 


ter, of - 
For the 4th quarter ‘of 1829, ‘add'l as before 


Making the amount disposable for the 
débt'on the ist of January, 1850, > 
From which, deduct one quarter’s inter- 
est payable on miet day A - is 


And there wiil remain..a balance on the 
1st of January, 1830, of - - 


RECAPITULATION. 


-13 ,096,5 


_.3;750,000: 00 


- 6,686,917 29 


«582,421.72 | 


6,104,495 57 
3,750,000. 00 


~ 


9,854,495 57 
582,421 72 


9,272,073. 85 
3, 75 50, 000: -00 


-2,936,917 99 


13,022,075 83. 


582,421 72 


12,439,652 13 


2,949,553 03 


3,750,000 00 


mennee 


9,499,099 10 


6,699, 557 03 


440, oro 2 


6,259,482 80 
3,750,000, 00 


10,009,482 80 
440,070 23 


$9,569,412 57 


According to the foregoing calculations, the six per cents 


will be redeemed as follows: 
On the Ist of July, 1826, 6 per cents of 
1813, (74 million loan) redeemable Ist 
of January, 1826, - = 
On the ist of July, 1827, 6 per cats of 
18135, (16 million loan): snleemabie Ist 
-of January, 1826, =- 
On the Ist of October, 1 1828, 6 per cents of. 
1814, redeemable ist of January, 1827, 
On the Ist of July, 1829, 6 per ‘cents of : 
1815, redeemable Ist of January, 7828, 


$5,055, pa 16 


11,235,198. 08 
13,096, 542. 90 


9,490,699 10 . 8 


| 


i embraced in these calculations, will be as follows : 
inthe Ist of April, 1826, $1,022,931 82 

oe Ast of July, 1896, 1,029,931 82 
oo. best-of October, 1826, 947,397 84 

fc Astof January, 1827, 947,397 84 
Ist of April, 1827, 947,397. 84 
‘Ast of July, 1827, 947,397. 84 


` The interest paid on the 


“Est of October, 1827, -~ 778,869. 87 

ist of January, 1828, - 778,869 87 

c Ist'of April, 1828, 7 778,869 87 
z- Ast.of July, 1828, - 778,869. 87 
ase dst of October, 1828, - 778,869: 87, 

= Ast.of January, 1829, - 582,421 72 
; ist of April, 1829, - 582,421 72 


Ast of July, 1829, ° 
Ist of October, 1829, 
Ast of January, 1830, 


582,421 72 
440,070 93° 
440,070 23 


Making a total of — $12,357,209 .97 


No. 2. 


fous as follows : 
~~ Onthe Ist of Apri, 1826, - $83,511,129 96 
: 1st of July, 1826, - 1,202,598 98 
Ast of October, 1826, -- 4,005,201. 14 
ist of January, 1827, - 6,807,803 30° 
va. Est of April, 1827, - 9,610,405 46 
siuita Lstof Fuly, 1827, - 1,177,809 54 
on. ist of October, 1827, - 4,148,939 67 
oho 9st of January, 1828, - 7,120,069 80 
"Est of April, 1828, - 10,091,199 93 
Jos Ist of July, 1828, - 13,062,330 06 
<  Ist-of October, 1828, - 2,936,917 29 
Ast of January, 1829, - 6,104,495 57 
: | Ast of April, 1829, - 9,272,073 85- 
; “Ast of July, 1829, - 2,949,553. 03 
“dst of October, 1829, - 6,259,482 80 
“ae ist of January, 1830, - 9,569,412 57 


‘cents, will be redeemed, supposing a Joan or exchange 
at five, per cent. to the amount of $9,000,000, to be 


inendation of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury: and sup- 

posing, also, the means of the ‘Treasury applicable to 
the payment of the public debt, be the same during the 
years 1827, 1828, and 1829, as estimated by the Secre- 
tary for the year'1826 : Also, the amount of miterest paid 
‘quarterly during: the redemption of the 6 per cents., 
and of. the 5 per cents., exchanged for them: And, 
likewise, the balance in the “Treasury 
each. qtarter during that period. 

The surplisinthe Treasury on the Ist of - 


f And one-fourth of the 


. danuary, 1826, is estimated, by the Se-. 
cretary, at> Ba EE 
j According’ to ‘the data assumed in the 
|. former calculation, the means-disposa-. 
|; ble for the debt, in the Ist:quartérsof o 
1826, in addition to this surplus, willbe,” 
, One-fourth of the sum*estimated:to béex- 
_ pended on: the. debt, “during. the year ~. 
1826, being oe peer a es 


$784,061 78 


estimated sarplus 


= 1,250,000..00 


of the year, say 


Making the total amount disposable for 


the debt; on the Ist of Aprily 1826," 4,534,061 78 


Public debt, during the period [From which, 


The balances in the Treasury at the same periods, will be | Conse uently, on that day, the re 
y p q ) y 


STATEMENT showing the periods at which the 6 per 


‘made: for. those of 1813, and a loan. or exchange of 
$6,000,000, for those of 1814, according to the recom- 


at the close‘of 


| Leaving a‘balance towards the next quar- 


2,500,000 60} 


3 


1s 


est payable on that day, 


‘| Leaving a balance towards the next quar- 


ter, of - - - 
For the second quarter of 1826, add, as 
heretofore, one-fourth of the sum al- 
lotted for the debt, and: one-fourth of 
the surplus, - = 


Making the amount disposable’ for: the 
debt, on the 1st of July, 1826, - 
From which, deduct one quarter’s inter- 
est payable on that day, 


Leaving a balance of 
To which add this sum, proposed to be 


borrowed on that day, at 5 per cent.* 


Making an increased balance, on the 1st 
of July, 1826, - 


sidue of 
the 16 millions loan (6 per cent. of 
1813) may be redeemed, amounting to 


Leaving a balance towards the next quar- 
ter, of - - : =* = 
For the 3d quarter of 1826, add, as before, 
Making the amount disposable for the debt, 
on the Ist of October, 1826, 
From which deduct one quarter’s interest, 
payable on that day, 


Leaving a balance of 
Consequently, on that day, the residue of 
the 74 million loan (6 percents. of 1813) 
may be redcemed, amounting to 2°. a 
Leaving a balance, towards the next quar- 
ter, of 
For the 4th quarter 


of 1826, add, as before, 


Making the amount disposable for the 
debt, on the Ist of January, 1827, 
From which deduct one quarter’s interest, . 
payable that day, 


Leaving a balance, towards the nest quar- 
ter, of - - 
For the Ist quarter of 1827, add, as here- 
toforc, -~ 


Making the amount disposable for the debt, 
on the Ist of April, 1827, : 

Fromowhich deduct one quarter’s interest, 
payable that cay, : 


© tery of =: : ot - g 

Kor the-2d quarter of 1827, add as before 

; Making the amount disposab!c for the debt, 

on the Ist-of Joly,-1827; 

From which deduct one quarte 
payable that day; A 


7s interest, 


.ter, of = oe = 
To-which add thissum, prope: 
rowed that day;.atS per cen 


‘Leaving à balance towards’ 


deduct one quarters inter--"° 


19th Coneness; 


t SESSION. 


1,022,931 82 ° 


8,511,129 96 


3,750,000. 0G 


7,261,129 96. 
1,022,931 82 


6,238,198 14 
9,000,000. 00 


15,238,198 14 


11,235,198 08 


4,003,000: 06 
3,750,000 00 


7,753,000 06 
966,903 -85 ` 


6,786,096 21 


5,038,509 16.. 


1,750,497 05., 
3,750,000 00 


ean tt 


5,500,497 0% 


891,369 86 


4,609,197 19: 


3,750,000. 06: 


8,359,127 19- 
891,369 86.” 


TASTO SBE 
3,750,000 00 


LL,2U7,757 BAS 
891,369 86>. 


ulvantageously applied: 


* Note-—The time at which these susare here supposed to ~bé-horroweds isthe tune at which th 


ey Dad 


ve 


i 


K Mang: the amount disposable for the debt, 


` From which deduct one quarter’s interest, 


~ payable on that day, - - - 769,921 72 
a Dearie a balenat of. > - - - 12,170,079 41 


g he Ist 
“July, 1827, of 4 BS 16,326, 387. ral 
Consequently, on that day, hei 6r per cents 
vf. i8si4, may beredeemed, amounting to. 13,096, 542 90 


Yeaving' a balance, towards the next quar- 3 
-terj of e - 3,290,644 57 
For the Bd. quarter ‘of 1817, add as s hereto- 
of S "= 3,750,000 00 


onthe Lst.of October, 1827, -~ = 6,979,844 57 
_ payable on that day, — - - - (769,921 72 


Leaving abalance towards the next quar- 

ter, of- - - 6,209,922 85 
For the fourth: quarter of 1827, “add, as, 

heretofore - - - - 3,750,000 00 


Making the amount disposable for the debt, 
on the 1st of January, 1828, - -. 9,959,922 85 
From which deduct. one quarter’s interest, : 
payable.on that day, -~ - - 769,921 72 


Leaving a balance towards. the next quar- 

ter, of =- - 9,190,001 13 
For the first quarter of 1828, add, : as here- 

< tofore, - =- - 8,750,000 00 


Making the amount disposable for the debt, 
„on the Ist-of April, 1828, - 
From which deduct one quarter’s interest, 


12,940,001 13 


Consequently, on that day, the 6 per cents. 
of 1815, may be redeemed, amounting to 9,490,099 10 


Leaving a balance towards the next quar- 

ter, of - - - 2,679,980 31 
For the 2d quarter “of 1928, add, as hereto- 

fore, - - - - - 3,750,000 00 
Making the amount disposable for the debt, 

on the Ist July, 1828, - - - 6,429,980 Si 
From. which deduct one quarter’s interest, 

- payable on that day, -~ - - 627,570 23 


Leaving a. balance towards the next quat: 

ter, 0 of - 5,802,410 08 
For the 3d quarter of 1828, add; as s hereto- 

fore - < - 3,750,000 00 


Making the amount: disposable forthe debt. : 
onthe Ist of October, 1828, - - 9,552,410 08 
From which deduct one quarters interest, - 

payable on that day - - - 627,570 23 


Leaving a balance towards the next quar 

tery: of 2 8,924,839 85 
For the 4th quarter of 1828, add, “as here- 

» stefoney a - - 3,750,000 00 


‘Making the amount disposable for the dpe 

onthe Ist of January, 1829, - 2,674,839 85 
From which deduct one-quarter’s AE i 
: “payable: on- that day - - - 627,570 25 


i Leaving a balance of Ae hace ~ 12,047,269. 62 


Consequently, ‘on that day, one-half of the 
9,000, 000 borrowed on the 1st J uly, -1826, a 


F 


and ‘one-half of the 6,000,000; Borrowed. 
on the. ist J uly, 1827; may t be redeented, 
amounting to. = we See FF, 500,000 00 
| Leari s a ‘babance towards the. next: quar- 2 
ter, ; 
For the Ist. quarter of 1829, ad, as s here 
fore; +; Sa 


4547209 6o 
3,750,000 00 


Making the sinount disposable for the debt ey : 
one the Ist of Apri, 1829, © Fe 8,297,269 62 >? 

From which deduct one quarter's interest, eared 
payable on that day -2.05 e sientie a 533,820 23 


Leaving a balance towards the next, € quar- DANI 

ter, of- ; = 7,763,449. 39 
For the 2d quarter of 1829, add,’ as s hëreto- eae 

fore, - š poo ee 8,750,000 00 | 


Making the amount disposable for the debt 
on the ist of July, 1829, - + 11,513,449 59 


From which doduct one quarter’s interest, 


payable on that day = ooo = - SRAD 23 i 


Leaving a balance towards the pine quar- ` 
ter, of - -> 10,979,629 16 
For the 3d quarter of 1829, add, as hereto- 5 4 

fore, -~ Bie ve 3,750, 000 00 = 


Making the amount disposable for the debt a ; 
on the Ist of October, 1829; += 9... + 14,729, 629 16 7 

From which deduct one quarter’s interest, | : 
payable: thatday - - = 533,820 93% 


Leaving a balance towards the nest quar- 


ter, of - - 14,195,808 93 4 


For the 4th quarter of 1829, add, as as hereto- ` : 
fore, - - - TN 3,750;000 00 


Making the amount disposable for the debt a 
on the Ist of January, 1830, - - #17, 2045, 808 93 i 
From which deduct one quarter’s interest a 
due thatday ~- - - - 533,820. 23 4 


Leaving a balance of _ - - - 17,411, 983-7 
Consequently, ‘on that day, the remaining. 
half of the sums borrowed on-the 1st of 
July; 1826, and on the 1st July, 1827, E 
may be redeemed, amounting to - 7,500,000 00. 


Leaving a balance on the Ist of January, 
1830, o; - - - - $9,911,988 70 | 


RecaPiTULATION. 3 
According to the foregoing calculations, the six per cents. . 
will be redeemed as follows: : 
On the ist July, 1826, six per cents. of 1815, 
(16 million loan) redeemable Ist Janua- 
ry, 1826, < - $11, 235,198 o$ ; 
On the 1st October, 1826, 6 per cents. of- ` 2 
1813, (73 million ae redeemable Ist : 
January, 1826, - - 5,035 599. 16% 
On the Ist J uly, 1827, 6 per cents of 1814, 
redeemable Ist January, 1827, - 13,096, 542.9 
On the Ist of April, 1828, 6 per cents. of l 


$38,857, 439 24 py 


‘The interest paid on the Public Debt daring the peri 
embraced in the foregoing calculations, will be as follows 
On the 1st of April, 1826, oe | $1,029;931~ 

- Ist of July, 1836, roU > 9,022,931 82 


1815, redeemable Ist January, 1828, - 9,490, 099. 10 


o Gales €? Seaton’, 


at 


APPE 
Pl of RJ -State.of the Finances. 19th Coxcress, 
oan 8 is( Session. 
“sto? October, 1826, 3 966,903. 85 | Leaving a balance to be applied to the <8 : 
Ist of January, 1827, s 891,369- 86 | principal, on that day, of - - 4,238,198 14 
‘Ist of April, 1827, i 891,369 86 | On that day, therefore, may be redeemed, asi 
ist of July, 1827; - 891,369 86 |} of the 6 per cents. of 1813, (16 mil- om 
ist of October, 1827, - 7€2,9S1 72 | lon loan) 3 - ~- - 4,238,198.:0' 
Ist of January, 1828, = 769,921 72- f - 
1st of April, 1828, - 769,921 72 | Leaving; towards the next quarter - 36 
Ist of July, 1828, z 627;570 33 |For the third quarter of 1826, add, as - 
istaf October, 1828, ” 627;570 23} hetetofore é f $ - 3,750,000.00 `. 
ist of January, 1829, š 627,570 23 n 
Ist of April, 18.9, = 533;820 23 | Making the sum applicable, on the Ist of 
ist of July, 1829, - 533,820 23 |. October, 1826 - - Ż - 3,750,000 06 
Ast of October, 1829, - 533,820 23 | From which deduct one quarter's inter- ' 
ist of January, 1830, - 533,820 23 | est, payable on that day - - 


$12,014,633 84 | Leaving a balance to be applied to the 

=== | principal, on that day, of - - 
at the same periods will | On that day, therefore, may be redeem- 
ed, of the 6 per cents. of 1813, (16 mil- 


Making a total of - 


The balances in the 
be as follows: 


Treasury 


Onihe Lstof April, 1826, - $3,511,129 96 | lion loan) the further sum of - - 
dst of July, 1826, - 4,003,000 06 
1st of October, 1826, ` 1,750,497 05 | Leaving, towards the next quarter s 
istof January, 1827, - 4,699,127 19 | For the fourth quarter of 1826, add, as 
istof April, 1827, - 7,467,757 33| before - A z 7 
ist of July, 1827, - 3,229,844 57 
1st of October, 1827, - 6,209,922 85 | Making the sum applicable on the Ist of 
1st of January, 1828, - 9,190,901 13} January, 1827 - - Š ` 
¿Astof April, 1828, - 2,679,980 31 | From which deduct one quarter’s inter- 
ist of July, 1828, - 5,892,410 08) est, payable on that day - - 
e 2 £ < x 
ist of October, 1828, y 8,924,839 85 Leaving a balance to be applied to the 
Ast of January, 1829, - 4,547,269 62 rmcipal, on that day, of 
ist of April 1829 7,763,449 39 | o PUP OPE? Pde 5 : 
= ? ’ oy ke On that day, therefore, may be redeem- 
Ist of July, 1829, - 10,979,629 16 ed a 
y : é 5 d, of the 6 per cents. of 1813, (16 
1st of October, 1829, . 14,193,808 93| Million loan,) the further sum of - 
lst of January, 1830, - 9,911,988 70 : z 
; No. 3. Leaving, towards the next quarter - 
: i : . For the first quarter of 1827, add, as here- 
STATEMENT shewing the periods at which the six per} tofore - 5 2 : 7 


‘cents, will be redeemed, supposing the mcans of the 
‘Treasury applicable to the payment of the public debt 
be the same during the years 1827, 1828, and 1829, as 
estimated by the Secretary for the year 1826, and sup- 
posing that, at the close of each quarter, the surplus 
then in the Treasury, over and above two millions of 
dollars, be applied to the redemption of that stock, ac- 
cording to the act of 3d March, 1817; and shewing, 
also, the amount of interest paid quarterly during the 
redemption, and to the first of January, 1830. 


According to the estimate of the Secre- 
tary, the available surplus in the Trea- 
sury on the Ist of January, 1826, was - 

And, according to the data assumed in the 
former calculation, the means disposa- 
ble for the debt in the first half year of | 
1826, in addition to this surplus, will | 
bes : 

One-half of the sum estimated to be ex- į Leaving, towards the next quarter - 
pended for the debt during the year or the second quarter of 1827, add, as 
1826, being - - - - heretofore - z a a 

And one-half of the estimated surplus of 
the year, (in round numbers $5,000,000) 

“being = - = 7 > 


Making the sum applicable on the Ist of 
April, 1827 - - - - 

From which deduct one quarter’s inter- 
est, payable on that day - 


Leaving a balance to be applied 
principal on that day, of - 
On that day, therefore, may be redeem- 
ed, the residue of the 16 million loan, 
(6 per cents. of 1815) being - - 


to the 


$784,061.78 ; Which will still leave a balance applica- 
ble to the principal, of - - 
On that day, therefore, may also be re- 
deemed, of the 6 per cents of 1813, 
(73 million loan) - - - 


|F 
5,000,000 00 


| Making the sum/applicable on the 1st 
2,500,000. 00} July, 1827 - = 3 # 

| From which deduct one quarter’s inter- 
est, payable on that day - - 


Making the total amount disposable for 
the debt, on the 1st of July, 1826. - 
From which deduct this sum, which is to 
be réserved in the Treasury - - 


8,284,061 78 | pe as 

: Leaving a balance to be applicd tọ the 

2,009,099 00| principal, on that day, of - - 

; i j On that day, therefore, may be. redeem- 

Leaving a balance, to be applied to the | ed, a further portion of the 6 per cents. 
debt, of a - Ry ee es 

From which deduct onc-half year’s inter- 
est, payable on that day, (ist July, 
1826,) = - k : 


6,284,061 : 78 | 


Leaving, towards the next quarter - 


2:045,863 64 For the third quarter. of 1827, add, as 


_ of 1813, (7% million loan) - x 


ed 


959,358 85 


2,790,641 21 


2,790,600 00 


AY 21 
3,750,000 00 


3,750,041 21 
917,499 85 


9,832,541 36 


2,832,500 00 
41 36 
3,750,000 00 


3,750,044 36 
875,012 35 


2,875,029 01 
1,373,900 00 
1,501,129 OL 


1,501,100 °00- 


29 Of 
3,730,000 :00 


3,750,029 OL 
831,887 35 


2,918,141 66 


2,918,100 -00 
AL 68 


“Making the sum. applicable on the ist of 
October, 1827: - z 


From which deduct. one. ‘quarter's inter- hate 
est, payable on that day ee ae 


“Leaving a balance to be applied io the 

principal, of — - 
‘On. that. day, therefore, may be redeem- 
ed, the residue. of f the 73- million loan, 
of 1813) - - 


Which will leave a balance applica- 

ble.to the principal, of - - 
On that day,.therefore, may also be re- 
» deemed;: of the 6 per cents. of 1814. > 


Ne a Leaving’ towards the next quarter re 


For the fourth eer of 1827, add, as 
heretofore - 3 = 
‘Making the sum applicable on the Ist of 
` January, 1828 - - 
_ From which deduct one quarter’ s inter- 
vest, payable.on-that day, - - 


i Leaving a balance to be applied to the 
“principal, of . - - 
On that day, therefore, may be redeem- 


ed, a fur er portion Si the 6 per cents, : 


of 1814, ‘of i 
zarde tha next garter - 


Making the sum applicable on the Ist of 


April, 1828 - - 
From which deduct one quarter s inter- 
„est, payable on that day, - - 


‘Leaving. a palance to be applied tothe 
principal, of - - 
On that day, therefore, may be redeem- 
ed a:further portion of ‘the 6 per cents. 
“of 1814, of- - - - - 


Leaving towards the next quarter - 

For. the second quarter or 1828, add, as 
heretofore - - - 

Making the. sum applicable on the ist 
July, 1828 - - - 

From which deduct one quarter’ s inter- 
est payable on that day - 


“Leaving a balance to Be applied to the 
principal, of | - 

On that day, therefore, iay be redeemed 
a furtliexportion of the 6 per cents. of 
1814, of - - - 


a Leaving towards the next quarter - 
For, the third quarter of 1828, Add, as 
heretofore - 


Making the sum applicable on the ist of 
October, 1828 = z 


` From whieh. deduct one quarter’s inter- 


ests payable: on that day it, S 


Benin ringa balance. to be applied to the... 


50,041 66 
788,115 85 


2,961,925 81 


§ 616,399 16 


2,345,526 65 
2,345,500..00 


26 65 
3,750,000 00 


3,750,026 65 
748,687 35 | 


3,006,339 a 
‘3,006,300 00. 

39 30 
3,750,000 00 


3,750,039 30 
698,592 85 


3,051,446 45 


3,051,442 90 
3 55 
3,750,000 00 


3,750,003. 55 
652,821 22 


3,097,182 33 


3,097,100 00 


606,364 72 


eee 


principal -| 


. ed, amounting to. =“ 2) 


On that day, shacks a the reside of: the KEA 
6 per cents. of 1814, may be redeem. 
C 1,596,200 00 


“3 usr 61 


Which will still leave a duos applies Sie 


ble-to the payment of ‘principal, of = 


On that day, therefore, may also be re- -> A 
‘1,547,500 00 


deemed, of the 6 per cents. of 1815, 


Leaving towards the next quarter Ea 


For the fourth quarter of 1828, add, as 
- heretofore -. - - 


Making the sum applicable on the ist of 
January, 1829 - 
From whieh: deduct one “quarters inter 


est, payable on that day sis s 


Leaving a balance to be applied to tbe 
principal 

On that day, therefore, may be edin 
ed, of the 6 per cents. of 1815, a fur- 


ther portion of - - ara 


Leaving towards the next atic - 
[7 or the first quarter of 1829; add, as here- 
tofore - - - - - 


_| Making the sum applicable on the Ist or 
April, 1829 - 

From which deduct one quarter's inter- 
est, payable on that day - 


Leaving a balance to be applied to the 
principal - 

On that day, therefore, may be redeem- 
ed, of the 6 per cents. of 1815, a fur- 
ther portion of - 


Leaving towards the next quarter 


heretofore - - - 


July, 1829 - : - 
est, payable on that day ete 


Leaving a balance to be applied to the 
principal - 

On that day, therefore, may be redeemed 
the residue of the 6 per cents: of 1815, 
being - - - - - 
Leaving a balance of - - 
To which add this sum heretofore re- 
served yo - - - 


Making a balance in the Treasury, on the 
ist July, 1829, after redeeming all the: 
6 per cent. stocks, of - - 

To furnish the means for a comparison 
hereafter to be made, however, it is pro- 
per to continue this calculation to the 1st 
of January, 1830. 

For the 3d quarter of 1829, ele e, add, 
as heretofore - - - 


Making the sum applicable on the ist of 

October, 1829 ` ~ = 
From which deduct one quarter’ s- inte- 
-rest, payable on that day = - 


For the second quarter of 1829; add, as: 


Making the sum applicable on the Ist of . 


From which deduct one quarte” s inter- 


“1,547,517 61 


18 61 
35750,000 00 


(3,750,018 61 
- $59,209 22 


3,190,809 39 


3,190,800 06 


9 39 


3,750,000 00 


3,750,009 39 


“$11,347 22 


3,238,662 17 


3,238,600 0C 
62 17 


3,750,000 00 


3,750,062 17 


462,768 22 


3,287,292 95 


1,513,199 10 


1,774,093 85 
2,000,000 00 


3,774,093 85 


3,750,000- 00 


7,524,093, 85 
440,070. 23 


tm 
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2 Leaving a balance of 


~ = 7,084,093 62 “Ist October, 1829, etn 
-For the 4th quarter of 1829, add, as here- ges Ist January, 1850, . ieee 5 
ve ofofore: Teie > - - 3,758,000 00 rye s 3 
Making the sum applicable on the Ist of Total 11,532,669 15 


n The balances in the Treasury at i j 
January, 1830... . - - 10,834,023 62 | be as follows :— eae periods, wh 
From which deduct one quarter’s interest, On the Ist July, 1826, - 
payable on that day ~ 7 š = ist October, 1826, 
iu MEE = ist January, 1827, 

Ist April, 1827, - 


$ 2,000,000 06 
2,000,041 21 
2,000,041 36 
2,000,029 OŁ 


_ 440,070 23 


-keaving a balance inthe Treasury, on the 


eiiet January, 1830, of - - = 10,393,943 39 Ist July, 1827, - 2,000,041 66 
POR i : Ist October, 1827, 2,000,026 65 
RECAPITULATION. ist January, 1828, 2,000,039 30 


| “Neeording to the foregoing calculation, the 6 per cents. 
. willbe redeemed, as follows: ` à 


"Of the’6 per cents. of 1813, (16 million 


"4897 


“1827, 


sloan, y on the Ist July, 
“1826 


- - $4,238,198 08 


“Of the same, on the Ist 
“Ostober, 1826 = 
Ofthe samc, Ist January, 


2,790,600 00 


- - 2,832,500 00 . 
Of the same, Ist April, 
- - 1,373,900 00 


Ist April, 1828, - 
Ist July, 1828, - 
Ist October, 1828, 
lst January, 1829, 
ist April, 1829, - 
Ist July, 1829, - 
ist October, 1829, 
Ist January, 1830, 

From these statements it results : 

That, by adopting either of the modes suggested, all the 


oe ge cents. may be reimbursed before, and in the year 


2,000,003. 55 
2,000,082 33 
2,000,018 61 
2,006,009 39 
2,000,052 17 
3,774,093 85 
7,084,023 62 
10,393,943 39 


kae ELE RA or ERa a N 


i $ 11,235,198 08 
Ofthe 6 per cents. of .1813, (74 million 
> foan,) on the 1st April, 
I7 - - - $1,501,100 00 
the same, Ist July, i 


And that, by adopting the mode pursued in number 

one, or in number two, they may be reimbursed earlier 

-| than by embracing the proposition of a new loan or ex- 

change ; which, therefore, could be recommended only 
by an increased saving to the Government. i 


C4827- i - 2,918,100 00 But, from these statements, it also results : 
‘Of the same, Ist October, That, by adopting the scheme ofa loan, or exchange, 
AABI Š i 616,399 16 the course illustrated in the statement No. 2, the gain 


5,035,599 16 | over the course pursued in No. 1, will be 
Of the 6 per cents. of 1814, on the 1st Oc- l 
tober, 1827 - - $2,345,500 60 
‘Of the same, 1st January, 


t $ 342,576 12 
That, by adopting the mode of partial payments, or the 
| quarterly application of the Sinking Fund and surplus 
d Means to the debt, the course illustrated in No. 3, the 


“4898 - 4 - 8,006,300 00 | gain will be as follows: 

Of the same, Ist April, i Over the course pursued in No.1, - $ 824,540. 82 
7898. A - 3,051,442 90 | And over that pursued in No, 2, ` 481,934 69 
Of the-same, Ist July, | kt will be perceived that these results are reached by 
3928 - 3 - 3,097,100 90 k i deducting the balances of unexpended appropriations 
Ofthe same, Ist October, from the means of the Treasury, and also leaving in the 
1828- - + 1,596,200 00 Treasury, at the end of each year, the sum of $ 2,000,000, 


13,096,542 90 | required by the act of the 3d March, 1817. 
The illustrations in statement No. 2, proceed also upon 
the supposition, that 2 loan, or exchange, may be effect- 
ed at a rate of interest not exceeding five per centum, of 


Of the 6 per cents. of 1815, on the 1st Oc- 
‘tober, 128 - - $1,547,500 00 
Of the same, Ist January, 


BOQ" 2 - 5,190,800 00 | which, as has been already remarked, there is little pror 

Of the same, Ist April, | bability. , a ‘ 

#4899 2 > - 3,238,600 00 | The particular object of the foregoing statements and T 
Of the same, Ist July, į calculations being, to show the operation of various modes: 

9829 > z nia 1,513,199 10 of paying off the six per cents. becoming reimburseable 


9,490,099 10 | im 1826, 1827, and 1828, in those years and 1829, no no- 
tice has been taken of other portions of the public debt. 
And-the interest, which will be paid quarterly, on the | which may be redeemed during the period embraced by 
Public Debt during thé. same period, and to the Ist of Ja- | those calculations. 
huary; 1830, will be as follows: it will be perceived, however, that there are balances 
= o Oathe Ist July, 1826, - which may be so applied, and that. there are portions of 
1st October, 1826, the debt redeemable at that periad, viz ; 
tst January, 1827, The five per cents. subscribed to the Bank of the Unit- 
“Ist April, 1827, ed States, may be paid off in any portions that. may be 
lst July, 1827, - convenient to the Treasury, amounting to $7,000,000 00 
lst October, 1827, And the exchanged 44 per cents. of 1825: 
ist January; 1828, Redeemable on Ist January, 1829, 
ist April, 1828 - Redeemable on 1st January, 1830, 
lst July, 1828, - 
tst October, 1828, 
ist January, 1829, 
ist April, 1829, - 
tst July, 1829, - 


$ 2,045,863 64 
959,358 85 
917,499 85 
875,012 35 
831,887 35 
788,115 85 
743,687 35 
698,592 85 
652,821 22 
606,364 72 
559,209 22 
511,347 22 
462,768 22 


792,569. 44 
792,569: 44 


Making together, $ 8,585,138 88 


ifthe scheme of partial, or quarter payments, the course - 
pursued in statement No. 3, be adopted,:$ 5,524,000 of 
this amount may be redeemed on the 1st of October, 1829, 
| and the residkce on the 1st of January, 1830. 


Fn ee ee e a k 


10,652,528 89 
Vor. H-P f 


"49th Cone a 
- dst Session. .. 


Ifthé plan of a loan, or exchange, the course pursued 
jn statement No. 2, be adopted, the first sum, viz; the 

“ $7,000,909, and the second: sum, viz: $792,569 44, may 
be paid off on the. ist of July, 1829, leaving the last sum, 
‘viz: $792,569 44, to be paid off on the first of April, 1830. 
“Ifthe course pursued in statement No. 1, be adopted, 
$4,792,569 -44 ‘may be paid off on the Istof October, 
1829; and $3,000,000 on the Ist of January, 1830, leaving 
als $792,569 44, to be paid off on the Ist of April, 1830. 

Hehce, ‘it will be scen, that, by applying the surplus 
means to ‘the redemption of these stocks, the gain to be 
derivéd from: pursuing each course will be varied, and, in- 
stead of ‘the results presented above, the total gain will 
bee os a, j 
~ Of number 2 over number 1. - 

Of number 3 over number 1. - 806,095 82 

‘And of number 3 over number 2 367,098 29 

But these calculations are founded upon the amount of 

. the annual’ receipts and expenditures, as estimated in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and on the sup- 
position that the annual appropriation, of $ 509,000, for 
the gradual increase of the navy will be continued during 
the years 1827, 1828, 1829. If these receipts should: be 
more or less, or if the sum for the gradual increase of the 
navy be withheld after the term at present limited by law, 
which the committee do not contemplate, or if Congress 
` should think proper to authorize extraordinary appropria- 
tions towards internal improvements, or other objects, the 
results, before presented, will be proportionably varied. 
Tt will, therefore, depend upon the wisdom of Congress to 
realize or disappoint these results, according to their views 
of the expediency ofredeeming the whole debt. presented 
in this report on the Ist of January, 1830; of promoting 
Objects of internal’ improvement, and providing for the 
“exigenciés of the nation. f 
-: Further appropriations during the Session of Congress 
must be neccessarily anticipated, and if kept within a rea- 
sonable ‘limit, will not materially vary the foregoing re- 
sults, l i : ; 
‘It is believed that the reccipts from the impost, and 
sale of public laids, will exceed the estimate of the Se- 
» evetary of the Treasury, from one million to one million 
and aŭ half, annually, and that an excess of appropriation 
"to that amount, in each year, would not disappoint the an- 
ticipation in this report. 

Should this be erroneous, and it be deemed expedient 
to rédecin the whole amount of debt in this report, in- 
cliding the subscription to the Bank of the United States 
onthe ist of January, 1830, and to postpone the applica- 
tion óf the national means to objects of internal improve- 
ment until that period, Congress may safely add to the 
standing expenditure one million of dollars in each Ses- 
sion, and still accomplish that object. 

Supposing then the receipts to be the same as estimat- 
‘ed’by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that there be 
added to the annual expenditure the sum of $ 1,000,000, 
and that $1,000,000 less be applied annually to the debt, 
all the six per cent. stocks, amounting to $38,857,439 24, 

. may be redeemed previous to, and on the Ist day of Oc- 
tober, ‘1829, leaving a balance on the 1st of January, 1830, 
of $ 5,992,275 02, to be applied to the stock subscribed 
to the Bank of the*United States. 

if Congress should think proper to` exceed the esti- 

| mated expenditure. two millions of dollars annually, in- 
tead of one, which the Committee suppose would be the 
largest justifiable excess, still the six per cent. stock may 
all be paid before and on the Ist day of October, 1829, 
though ‘no part. of the other debt can be paid on the Ist 
of January, 1830. > : 

H thé excess be annually $ 1,000,000, and the surplus 

` theans to be applied, quarterly, to the discharge of the 

debt, the ultimate gain would stand thus : l 


`L § 438,997 53 


‘Number 2 will gain over number 1 -. $737,575 59 


Stute of the Finances. 


erent g e a e 


the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, to place the 


. Namber 3 will 


gain over number Í é 
; and over number 24s: -424,849:04 
All which is particularly explained and. exemplified in 
the statement herewith submitted, annexed to this report: i 
and marked B. f ; ; abe’ = 
It will then be apparent that, by adopting the mode of -, 
partial payments of the six per cent. stocks, and applying | 
the surplus quarterly, the debt will -be more’ speedily re- { 
imbursed,.and with an increased ‘saving; will be more | 
equally and beneficially distributed in'different-yearsyac- , 
cording:to the convenience of the. Government; the èx- | 
penditure on account of ‘interest will be lessened, and.all | 
possible accumulation of money in the Treasury effectu~ 
aliy guarded against: = 9 S 1e W 0S 4 
if such an operation for the redemption. of the public. ; 
debt be not expressly indicated by the words of the act’ | 
of the 3d of March, 1817, it is,-in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, clearly pointed out by the scope and policy of that | 
law. It did not propose to wait to the end ‘ofa single | 


year, or more years than onc, for the whole of a loan < 
to fall due, when it authorized and directed the applica- 
tion of the surplus at any time, after an adjournment of | 
Congress, to the “* purchase and redemption of the public 
debt.” And the committee perceive no mode so well: į 
calculated to give activity.to the spirit and provisions of 3 
that act, as that of quarterly payments. ; 

The operation, it is believed, will not be less beneficial | 
to the stockholders, than to the Government ; for, the * 
more gradually the public debt be. reduced, the less will 
be the influence upon the money market, and the facili- J 
ties of a more favorable re-investment of the money. The | 
payment. of $16,000,000 of debt, on a single day, could / 
not fail, by making money more plenty, to depress the - 
rate of imterest, and consequently increase the difficulties ; 
of a profitable re-investment ; while gradual payments of ; 
three, or even more millions in each quarter, would not / 
be materially felt. ; DE 

Under circumstances, therefore, in which the Govern- : 
mentis under no obligation to pay the public debt, at any -~ 

precise time, but is at liberty, and, perhaps, bound: in . 
duty to discharge it, with the greatest advantage’ to the 
state of the finances, without producing. unnecessary in- 
convenience to the creditor; and giving due weight to | 
the considerations already presented, the Committee do + 
not feel themselves authorized to recommend a loan or 
exchange. They recommend, on the contrary, thatthe 4 
finances of the nation should be judiciously cherished ; 
the public expenditures regulated. by a wise and liberal 
economy ; and the surplus means gradually applied in 
each ensuing quarter of the year to the redemption of 
such portions of the debt, to which they may be adequate. 

The Committee deem. it unnecessary to recommend. 
any particular mode -of carrying this scheme into opera- 
tion, preferring to leave it to be regulated by the conve- 
nience and capacity of the Treasury. 

- It might be accomplished, in relation to all the six per 
cents. except the $16,000,000 of 1813, by partial pay- 
ments, from time to time, of each certificate, and upon 
the principle of distribution among the. several loan of- 
fices ; butas- the terms of that loan require all the stock 
owned by any one individual at a given period to be paid, 
it would, perhaps, be best, for the sake of uniformity, to 
adopt some mode applicable alike to all the debt. In 
this way, the owners whose stock could be paid at the 
end of any one ensuing quarter, might be designated by 
lottery, to be-drawn at the Treasury, on the last day of a 
preceding quarter, and notice given accordingly for three 
months of such intended payment on the day therein to 
be named. ©. ce ae 

The conclusion which the Committee have reached in 
this report, makes it unnecessary forthem to consider in 
detail the expediency of the further recommendation, in 
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geckholders who exchanged, under the law of the last 
session, upon an equality with the terms of a new Joan. 
These stockholders have voluntarily made their con- 
tract. with the Government, for the equivalent prescribed 
spy the law, in postponing the redemption of that stock ; 
-grs equivalent is rather increased by the scheme of re- 
-gemption of the six per cents. now proposed by the 
Committee, and no reason is perceived for recommending 
an alteration in their condition. No other could be made, 
itis presumed, than to re-instate the stock to one bear- | 
igan interest of six per cent. which might subject it to | 
`- an aarlier reimbursement ; and, as it is fairly to be in- 
fared that the exchange was not made without satisfac- | 
“pry evidence with the individual creditor, that it was his | 
“terest to make it, and without reference to the views or | 


After the drawings were completed; the numbers to be 


-reimbursed at each period were advertised for six months 


previously to their being paid off. It is to be observed, 
however, that, in addition to the progressive numbers 
which were given to the certificates at cach. loan. office, 
beginning with number one, there was a set of permanent 
numbers assigned to each office ; that cach certificate 
had one of these numbers; that the Agents and Commis- 
sioners of Loans were directed to make: a return of the 
périnanent numbers issued by them, respectively, to the 
Treasury ; and that the amount of each permanent num- 
ber so returned was never changed, (the subdivisions by 
assignments having the same permanent number, ) so that 
when the Treasury decided upon re-imbursing a part of 
the said stock, and having in its possession the permanent 


`- @reamstances of others, or the extent to which it might | number and amount of each certificate originally issued, 


prevail, it is believed there would no propriety in annul- | 
Jing the arrangement. . | 
~All which is respectfully submitted. | 
A. | 


“Alemorandum of Stocks of the United States which hare | 
i been re-imbursed by partial payments, viz : 
“Bxchanged and converted 6 per cent. 

i stocks created per act of the-Lith of 


February, 1807 : amount - - 7,855,114 20 
these stocks there was re-imbursed in 
1809, by drawing lots for sundry num- 
ers of certificates, until they amount- 

sied to - - - - - - 2,242,218 24 

in 1810 by the samc mode - - 35,751,125 26 

in 1811 do - - - - 1,294,452 29 

in 1812 do - - - - 565,318 41 


$7,353,114 20 


B- 


just so. many were drawn as it was 


deemed. expedient at 
one time to pay off. Pa ee 

The Louisiana stock was ré-imbursed’ by instalments, 
agreeably to the terms of the convention and law; one hal? 
in 1818, one fourth in 1819, and the residue in'4820, without 
calling in the certificates till the last payment; but upon the 
presentation of a certificate for assignment after the first or 
second instalments were paid, a new certificate was made 
out in the name of the assignee for the residue ; to those 
acquainted with the transactions relative to the payments 
on the certificates of the Louisiana debt, it would be ap- 
parent, that those which were dated. prior to the day 
which had been fixed for the payment of the ‘instalments, 
and which remained outstanding subsequently to those 
payments, would be less in value by one. half or three 
fourths of the sum expressed in the said certificates. . 

Norr.—By the act of 11th February, 1807, at least six 
months publie notice of the intended re-imbursement was 
expressly required ; but the several acts of Congress au- 
thorizing the present six per cents. require only ‘‘rea- 
sonable notice.” 


Supposing the sum which may be applied, annually, to the public debt, to be one million of dollars less, in each 
i year, than the sum assumed in the former statements, and the result will be as follows : 
ist. According to the mode exhibited in Statement No. 1, the six per cents. will be re-imbursed thus : 


On the Ist October, 1826, 6 per cents. 
ist October, 1327, 6 per cents. 
Ist January, 1829, 6 per cents. 

: ist January, 1830, 6 per cents. 
‘The interest paid on the debt will be: 

On the Ist April, 1826, - - 
ist July, - - - 
ist October, - - 
lst January, 1827, - 
Ist April, - - -. 
lst July, -~ - - 
Ist October, - - 
ist January, 1828, - 


of 1814, 


$1,022,931 82 
1,022,931 82 
1,022,931 82 

947,397 84 
947,397 84 
947,397 84 
947,397 84 
778,269 87 


And the balances in the Treasury will be : 


of 1815, « 


of 1813, (73 million lIoan,) - - - $5,035,599 16 
of 1813, (16 million loan, ) - - ve 11,235,198 08 
- - - - - = 13,096,542 90 

- - - = - 9,490 099 10 

On the 1st April, 1828 - - $778,869 87 

Ist July, - - - - 778,869 87 

tst October, - - - 778,869 87 

Ist January, 1829, - - 778,869 87 

lst April, - - - 582,421 72 

Ist July, - - - - 582,421 72 

Ist October, - - - 582,421 72 

1st January, 1830, - - 582,421 72 

Total 13,082,423 05 


On the Ist April, 1826, - - $ renin a On the T april 1828, - - - a a 
st July - - - 5,738, 19 st July, - - - -  10,318,2 
ií ERA Z =- 3,179,667 16 Ist October, = = = "18,039,398 %4 
ist January, 1827, - 5,732,269 32 Ist January, 1829, - - pega eat 
(st April, - - -~ 8,284,871 48 1st Apri, -  - = - pie n 
dst July, - - - 10,837,473 64 Ist July, - - - = R a 
Ist October,  - - 2,134,877 72 Ist October, = =e pean a 
ist January, 1828, - 4,876,007 85 i Ast January, 1830 - T _ 9844, 
2d. According to the mode exhibited in statement No. 2, the six per cents. will be re-imbursec vi arr ios 
On the Ist July, 1826, 6 per cents. of 1813, (16 million loan,) - - - ; ene 6 
ist January, 1527, 6 per cents. of 1813, (73 million loan,) - -. : i cee as 
Ist October, 1827, 6 per cents. of 1814, - = - - : 2490099 a 
Ist Jay, 1828, 6 per cents. of 1815, - - ` a 347V; ; 
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Ánd, as being most advantaged the loans proposed | by the. Secretary, redeemable. in 1829 and. 1850 
> to be made as follows: the 9,000,060, for 1826, on the Ist July,:1826: eee 
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And the 6, 000,000, for 1827, ‘on the ist. October, 1827. 


On the Ist July, 1826, of the six par cents. of 1813, (16 million loan,) $ 3,738,198. 08 


T he interest paid on the debt will be: : cee en ee : 
On the Ist April, 1826, - =- $1,022,931 82 Onthe ist April, 1828, = = - , 
1st July; - - 1,022,931. 82 oo Ast July, : =. - q 
Ist October, - - 966,903.85 sIst-October, -i - a 
1st January, 1827, ~ - 966,903 85 + įst January, 1829, ham - | 
Ist April, - - 891,369 86 sos Ast Aprii ce e = ; 
Ast July, - - 891, "369 86 <2 Ast July, o -. -`-o 533,820.23 < 
Ast Octobcr, i - 891,369 86 +. 1st October, Da mn ne 8, $33,820.93 ‘ 
1st January, 1828 - - 769,921 72 . lst t Janiuaty, 1830, . - un. i 533,820 23 
Foe x : oo yo Total, $ 12,353,947 46 ` 
And the balances in the Treasury will be : Ri E F 
On the 1st April, 1626, - - $3,261,129 96 On the Ist April, 1828, pa - $9,723,097 28 i 
ist July, ~. - - 5,738,198 14 Ist July; o o = -. 12,453,175 56 
Ist October, - - 6,036,096 21 1st October, - a Ss 835, 506.23 3 
ist Jafuary, 1827, - - 8,569,192. 36 ist January, 1829, - - 8,707,936 00 
1st April, - * 6,142,223 3 Ist Apri, 2s > - 4 174.115 ian 
Ast July, - « 8,750,853 48 Ist July, ee 7140, 295 Sa 
lst October, ; - 11,359,483 62 Ist October, =. = -10,106,475 51° 
tst January, 1828, - - 6,993,019 00 ist January, 1830. < -3.0 - .. $,572,655 08, < 
Sd. According to the mode exhibited in statement No. 3, the six per cents. will be re-imbursed thus : - 
Ist October, do do 2,533,100 00 7 
Ast January, 1827, do do 2571, *100 00. 
Ist April, do do 2,392,800. 00 
a Total, $ i, 235, 198 o 
1st July, do (73 million loan,} 2,862,500 00- T 


——— Total, 5,035,599 16 
3,236,642 90 © 


1st October, do do 2,173,099 16 = 


Ist January, 1828, of the six per cents. of 1814, 


Ist April, do - - - - 2;769,600 00 
1st July, do - - ~ - 2,811,300 00 
ist October, do - - - - 2,853,300 00 
ist January, 1829, do - - - - 1,425,700 00 


Total, 15,096,542 90 


1st January, 1829, of the six per cents. of 1815, 1,470,500 60 


ist April, do - - - - 2,939,700 00 
1st July, do - - - - 2,983,709 00 
1st October, do - - - - 2,096,199 10 


“Total, 9,490,099 10 
The interest paid on the debt will be : i i i A 
On the Ist April, 1826, - - $ 1,022,931 82 On the Ist April, 1828, 


- - $ 750,320 22 

Ist July, - - 1,022,931 82 Ist July, a - 688,776 22 

1st October, - - 966,858 85 ist October, - - 646,606 72 

1st January, 1827, - 928,862 35 1st January, 1829, - - i 603,807 22 

ist April, - - 890,295 85 Ist April, - - 560,364. 22 

1st July, - - 854,403 85 łst July, < =- 516,268 72 

Ist October, = 7 811,466 35 Ist October, - - 471,513 22 

1st January, 1828, - 778,869 86 ist January, 1830, - . 440,070 23 

$ 11,934,547 52 _. 
And the balances in the ‘Treasury will be: 

Od the Ist April, 1826, - - $ 3,261,129 96 On the ist April, 1828, - = S 2,000,080 67 
ist July, = - 2,000,000 06 ist July, ~ - 2,000,004 45 

Ist October, - - 2,000,041 21 Ast October, - - 2,000,097 73 

ist January, 1827, - - 2,000,078 86 ist January, 1829, - - 2,000,090 51 

Ist Apl, - - 2,216,983 01 ist April, - a 2,000,026 29 

Ist July, b = 2,000,079 16 Ist July, : š 2,000,057 57 

Ast October, - 2,515,515 -65 ist October, - ʻ 2,932,245 25 

ist January, 1828, - : 2,090,000 89 tst January, 1359. : 5,992,275 02 


s 
pd ee 
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SCHOOL FUND FOR THE SEVERAL STATES. 


Report of the Committee on the Public Lands, made to the 
House of Representatives, February 24, 1826. 


Srroxe, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
‘ghom was referred the resolution of December 21, 
$25, instructing them “to inquire into the expediency 
of appropriating a portion of the nett annual proceeds 
ofthe sales and entries of the public lands exclusively 
for the support of Commor Schools, and of apportion- 
“ng the same among the several States, in proportion to 

the representation of each in the House of Representa- 
tives,” submitted the following report : 


That the subject referred to the consideration of the 
committee is manifestly of great interest. It has directly 
Gy view the Improvement of the mind and morals of the 
“present generation, and of generations to come. It con- 
templates giving additional stability to the Government, 
aid drawing around the Republic new and stronger bonds 
of union. We are, indeed, a peculiar People. None enjoy 
more freedom than we do; and, though it be the price of 
blood, yet it is not founded in usurpation, nor sustained by 
thessword. The mast casual observer of human institu- 
tions at once perceives that our political, as well as civil 
© condition, in some essential particulars, differs fundamen- 
tally from that of every other nation. The Constitution 
under'which. we live is the only one, beyond the limits of 
this Republic, which secures religious toleration, and 
Jeaves the tongue and the conscience free. This was 
-chiefly the result of education. Chastened liberty lives 
“ja-the voluntary choice of an enlightened People, while 
_ arbitrary power depends for its existence upon the slavish 
fea of an ignorant multitude. Hence, a Government like 
ours, which guaranties equal representation and taxation, 
“tial by jury, the freedom of speech and of the press, of 
l- téligious opinion and profession, not only depends for its 
energy and action, but for its very existence, upon the 
) win of the People. They, and they only, can alter, or 
change, or abolish it. Afid, are the rights of mankind, 
‘aid the obligations of civil society generally understood or 
fespected by. the ignorant? Has property, or reputation, 
or life, when left to depend upon the wisdom of ignorance, 
i “or the forbearance of passion, ever been accounted safe ? 
-And where is the human character usually found the most 
degraded and debased ? Is it where schools and the means 
of education abound ? or is it where the light of know- 
ledge never illumined the human intellect? If, then, the 
habits, notions, and actions of men, which naturally result 
from the ignorance of letters, from the force of supersti- 
| tion, and the blind impulses of passion, are utterly incom- 
patible with rational liberty, and every way hostile to the 
political institutions of freedom, how high and imperious 
isthe duty upon us, living under a Government the freest 
of the free, a Government whose action and being depend 
upon popular will, to seek every. constitutional means to 
enlighten, and chasten, and purify that will? How shall 
we Justify it to ourselves, and to the world, if we do not 
employ the means in our power in order to free it from 
the severe bondage of ignorance and passion, and place it 
under. the mild control of wisdom and reason?. As large 
as the opportunities of acquiring knowledge are, and as 
much of common learning as the American People have, 
theredre some, growing into manhood around us, who 
~ have neither learning nor the opportunity of acquiring it. 
The resolution under consideration proposes to appro- 
_ priate a portion of the preceeds of the public lands to a 
new and specific object—to. convert it into a permanent 
ind for the sole use and support of common schools in 
- the several States, and to divide this fund among the 
several States, in proportion to.the representation of cach 
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Of appropriating a portion of these: coeds: 16 a newand 
specific object.—A part of the public Toman was acquired 
by the fortune of war, and a part by purchase. -The 
whole constitutes a common fund for the joint benefit 
of the States and the People. This domain amounted: to 
some hundred millions of acres, and, of it, probably some 
two hundred millions of acres of good land yet remain un- 
sold. Tt is true, that the proceeds of these lands, together 
with those of the internal duties, and the duties on mer- 
chandise and the tonnage of vessels, to the amount of ten 
millions of dollars annually, are appropriated and pledged: 
to the “Sinking Fund.” But, is this.a valid objection to 
the appropriation of the whole or of any part of the pro- 
ceeds of these lands to any other proper “object ?}: Since 
the act of March, 1817, making this appropriation and. 
pledge to the sinking fund, the annual average amount of 
the public revenue has been about twenty millions. of dol- 
lars. Solong, therefore, as ten millions of dollars are left 
to the sinking fund, the appropriation is answered andthe 
pledge redeemed; and -the surplus revenue, from, what- 
ever. source derived, not having been appropriated or 
pledged, remains to be disposed. of in’ such way’and for 
such purposes as the Congress may’ direct. »:But,. are the 
public lands a source of revenue upon which ‘a wise and 
prudent Government ought to risk its cfedit? Will capi- 
talists lend their money upon such vague and uncertain 
security? The land may be offered for sale, but no man 
can be compelled to buy. The purchase-is wholly volun- 
tary. The promised revenue to be derived from it is altd- 
gether contingent. It depends not at all upon the power 
or the necessities of the Government, but-upon the will of 
the purchaser. Besides, the faith of the Government does 
not consist in the intrinsic value of the thing pledged. 
This is not enough. No prudent man, for example, would 
lend his money to the Government to be re-imbursed out of 
the proceeds which may or may not accrue from the lead 
mines and salt springs belonging to the United States. 
The value of the pledge is the credit it secures. And the 
thing pledged is valued in proportion’ to its peculiar’ fit- 
ness and proper adaptedness to the end for which it was 
pledged. Sothat the faith of the Government necessarily: 
depends upon its ability to coerce the possession—to touch 
and turn the thing pledged into money. This the Govern- 
ment cannot do with the public lands. : They are, indeed, 
tangible ; but neither the wishes, the will, nor the power 
of the Government can change them into: money. ‘They 
are, therefore, not a proper source. of revenue, upon 
which the faith or the credit ‘of the nation should be 
hazarded. Congress seems to have considered: them so, 
A township of land has been given to the ‘Nations 
Guest.” Large portions of land have, from time to time, 
been given to other individuals, and to public institutions. 
Now, if it be good faith to give away the lands, from 
which the revenue pledged to the sinking fund is derived, 
it cannot be bad faith to appropriate a portion at -least of 
their proceeds for the support of common schools. 

Of converting it into a permanent fund for the sole use 
and support of Common Schools in the several States.—~ 
Unless children are taught how to govern themselves, and. 
how to be governed, by law, they will rarely make good 
citizens. It may be objected that the Constitution does 
not give to. Congress the. power to appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of these lands for the purposes of education. The 
question is not whether Congress can superintend and 
control the private schools in the several States, bùt whe- 
ther Congress can appropriate the proceeds of these lands 
for the use and support of those private schools, to be ap- 
plied by and under the exclusive authority of the several 
States? ‘The only clause in the Constitution, which, per- 
haps, can in any way restrain the general right of appro- 
priating money, is that which declares that the Congress 
shall have power “to lay and collect taxes, dutics, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the 
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roads and canals. 
Of apportioning this fund among the several States — | time, beset apart bythe Commissioners of the Sinking 
Equality of rights and privileges, both as it regards citi- | Fund; uneancelled, and bearing the former, ofa new rate 
zens and States, is the fundamental principle of our Go- | of interest to meet the object. “The general investment 
vernment. Hence, the People, so far as the integrity and | of thé principal by the United States, and the division of . 
independence of the States will permit, are equally repre- | the interest in the manner proposed, seems to be the only ` 
sented in the popular branch of the National Legislature. ! way by which all the States and the People can now and 
Guided by this rule, the cominittee have no doubt that the ‘ hereafter be equally benefitted: The annual appropria- 
apportionment should be made among the several States, į tión should, and may, be so invested, as neither to affect, 
according to the representation of each in the House of ; for the worse, the commercial relations of the country, nor 
‘Representatives. This will distribute the fund, and dis- : to create artificial distinctions, or moneyed aristocracies, 
pense the blessings resulting from it, upon the strictest ! It should and may be soinvested and applied, as to satisty 
principles of equality. The ordinary disbursement of the | the moral and intellectual wants of all, while it will sup- 
public money does not directly benefit all alike. This ap- į ply the pecuniary wants ofnone. Should the interest, by | 
parently partial distribution of the money of the nation, | any particular mode of investing the principal, become an 
depends upon the nature of the objects to which it is ap- | annual charge upon the United States, still, as the whole . 
plied. An army is stationed where its services are re-| matter will, at all times, depend upon the wisdom and : 
quired ; a fortress erected where it is wanted ; a navy con- pleasure of the States and the People, no man, we believe, 
structed where it can be done the safest and the best; and |.can reasonably doubt that they will release this charge the 
the money to pay for objects of this sort, necessarily goes | instant its burthens exceed its benefits. Hence, the evils 
to those portions of the country only, in which the services | of the measure, # there be any, will be rather negative 
and labor have been performed. These great objects, | than positive, and always under the control of the People, 
which enter so largely into the defence of the nation, are | who alone are to be benefitted or: injured by it. 
local in their character; and hence it is that some of the | «In farther discussing this measure, some of its obvious 
States, and many portions of the country, receive no direct | advantages must. not be overlooked. It will give some 
benefit from the annual expenditure of millions of the | aid to all, in the acquisition of learning. It will give effi- 
public money. But the proposed appropriation for the | cient aid to the destitute, without which aid they must be 
support of common schools, is for an object general in its | left uneducated and in ignorance. It will diffuse, in the 
nature and benefits. It isan appropriation, in which every | quickest and cheapest way, the greatest amount of useful 
American citizen has a decep interest, and, by the operà- | knowledge among the People. It will tend, as much as any 
tion and influence of which, the ignorant and the wise, the | thing else, to make young men and old, respectable, effi- ` 
rich and the poor, the Government and the governed, | cient, good citizens. ‘These considerations, it would seem, 
will receive. direct and lasting benefits. The ignorant and | cannot fail to awaken the attention of the State Legisla- 
the poor will be aided and enlightened ; the wise and the | tures. They surely are not now to learn, for the first time, 
rich estimated and protected ; and the Government appre- | that the success of good government, the independence 
ciated and defended. Common schools are the nurseries | of the States, and the permanency of their political insti- 
of youth ; they are the most universal, as they are the most | tutions, are vitally connected with a well educated and + 
effectual means of opening the mind ; of giving reason the | sound yeomanty. © Besides, the fact of there being a per- ` 
“mastery, and of fixing, in habits of sober industry, the ris- | manent fund, the interest of which is to be applied to the 
ing generations of men. Can, then, a portion of the pro- | glorious purpose of training up the young mind in’ the 
ceeds of the national domain, be expended in any way | way of knowledge and morals, will in some degree at 
which will more directly or forcibly come home to the | least, excite in these guardians of State rights a just emu- - 
wants and wishes, the business and bosoms of the People? | lation in promoting, to every practicable end, the great 
The resolution before the committee does not indicate, | cause of common education. ~. 3 ‘ 
in terms, whether the principal, annually apportioned, or | “It is a singular fact in the history of our species, thatno ` 
the interest of the principal only, shall be paid overto the | where has common education made any considerable pro- 
States. Nor does it point out any mode, in casethe in-i gress among the Pcople, without the efficient aid and 
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yalling indifference among the illiterate, to the cultivation 
of the: mind ; were it not so, the poor man, though learn- 


| 


T ced. ean rarely instruct. his children, because his time is 


< necessarily occupied in earning their bread; and the ig- 
norant:man, though rich, cannot do it, because he is him- 
selfuntaught. In other countries, multitudes of the hu- 
nan. race. successively live and die as illiterate as they 
o eve born; and, in our own favored land, with alf the Ñ- 
~beral patronage, private and public, which learning re- 
7 deves, we are not wholly exempt from these lamentable 
examples. Under a Government like ours, there should 
no’ where be left masses of mind, illiterate and humbled, 
T which, inan evil hour, some master spirit may exer- 
} "ese a fatal control. Ignorance is the bane of liberty. Or- 
Fo dinarily, conspiracies and treasons are executed by the ig- 
norint. These instruments of unholy ambition, however, 
z are not selected from schools where letters and morals are 
taught. Are not, then, the National and State Legislatures 
ander the strongest obligations to the People of this coun- 
‘hy, to provide and apply the means whereby every child 
‘may have the opportunity, in these nurseries of the mind, 
of acquiring some knowledge of letters, and of the various 
40 duties he owes to his country and his God? 
vodt wil morcover bind, by an additional and a stronger 
He; the People to the States, and the States to the Union. 
There is sumething in this tie of mind, affection, and 
blood... Tt attaches itself to every father of a family, and to 
»ehddren’s children. It successively connecis with the pre- 
sent each succeeding generation. Common ediication can 
| obe estimated only ia proporticn as its necessities‘and ad- 
vantages are felt; and as the same number of children, as 
there are dollars annually distributed from this fund, may 
| C receive, with proper management, about six months’ com- 
| omon schooling, will not the People, witnessing these mor- 
)aland intellectual improvements, look with intenser inte- 
fp rest to their respective State Legislatures as the immedi- 
“ate dispensers of these benefits? And will not the Legis- 
f Ltare, of each State, viewing the increase of common 
A’ schools, and the augmented amount of schooling, and per- 
ceiving their benign and salutary effects upon the mind, 
Morals, and habits, of the rising generation, look with in- 
éreased steadiness to the Federal Head, whence these 
blessings flow ? Common schools, of themselves, will not 
‘maltiply, nor learning spread: means and opportunity 
mäst be afforded. : By affording them, schools will multi- 
ply, learning spread, and ignorance, idleness, and vice, 
gradually give. way to intelligence, industry, and virtue. 
Examples of these cheering results are not wanting. Let 
any man compare the calendar of profligacy and crimes 
among a given: population where no schools have been 
kept, with that among an equal population where the 
means of common education have been abundant, and the 
great difference in favor of the latter cannot fail to con- 
vince. him of the necessity of these initiary institutions. 
The States and the People, perceiving these results, and 
learning from experience, that the influence, respectubili- 
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lzence and soundness of its citizens, will cherish the Fe- 
deral hand that aids them, and cling with stronger- affec- 
tion to the Governments.of their choice. ans 
‘The committee are not unaware that there is, in this 
pecuniary conncction,.a seeming tendency to produce an 
undue. dependence of the: States .upon the Federal Go- 
verament ’ arc persuaded, however, thata little ex- 
amination will dissipate this cause of alarm. The strength 
of the tie, and the degree of the dependence, it is fair to 
presume, will always bein exact proportion to the actual 
‘benefits resulting from the proposed fund. If the fund<be 
not beneficial, it can haveno infiuence, good or bad. ; 
pose t benefits to flow from it, what are they? “Shall 
we hereafter look for them in-the increased: ignorance and 
subdued spirits of our fellow citizens? or shall we find and 
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protection of the Government. There is, generally, a pre- 


Sup- | liberty. ‘This debt-we can discharge the be 


feel them everywhere, in the rapid. progress. of education, 
and in the improvement of mind and morals? Tf it be true, 
as it unquestionably is, that the safety and success’ of our 
political institutions. depend absolutely upon the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the People; and, if it be true, also, 
that the direct effect of the proposed fund will be to ine 
crease that intelligence and virtue, then it is equally true, 
that there can be no undue dependence of the People or 
the States upon the Federal Government. As these bene» 
fits increase, so also will increase the ability and means of 
detecting and resisting the encroachments-of power. Al- 
though each part of our political system is dependent up- 
on the other, yct there is a wide difference between that 
dependence which springs from mean or guilty motives, 
and that which has for its end the union and strength, the 
happiness and glory of a generous People. And, what- 
ever other men may be disposed to do, that portion of the 
People to whom our Governments, whether Federal ar 
State, in prosperity or adversity, must look for protection 
and defence, if intelligent and virtuous, will never do sla- * 
vish homage, or tamely surrender their. liberties. to any 
earthly power. 2 TEE 

The proposed measure, the committee are also induced 
to believe, will have a most salutary effect in respect to 
the public domain itself, and all the great interests con- 
nected with it. There is much apathy in the public mind 
in regard to the value and importance of these lands., 
Strong indications are manifested to reduce their ptice, . 
and to bring the whole into market as speedily as practi- 
cable, and without any reference to the existing demand 
for them. Should this happen, the consequence will be, 
to depreciate the fair average value of land, whether cul- 
tivated or uncultivated, by putting more into the market: 
than could be occupied perhaps in fifty or an hundred 
years to come; to Hing the best of them into the hands of 
moneyed men and speculators, by their cheapness and the 
prospect of gain ; and to retard cultivation and population, 
by the high prices at which they would ‘be „held. & The 
committee think the proposed. measure, will produce.a 
counteracting interest, an interest which, while it guards 
the public domain from sudden. depreciation on the one, 
hand, and from speculation on the other, will induce a 
more rapid and a sounder population, ` i 

There is another consideration connected with this sub- 
ject which the committee cannot pass over in silence. 
Our Government was the first successful effort among men 
to establish rational liberty. Our fathers instituted and se- 
cured, upon the broadest principles of equality, represen- 
tation, trial by jury, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and religious toleration ; and, to this hour, it stands 
a proud exemple to the world, unsurpassed, unequalled. 
‘Phe young and interesting Republics of Spanish. America 
have, perhaps, come as near to it as the-condition and ha- 
bits of their People would permit. Still there is’ this 
marked difference : They retain in some degree the old 
connection of Church and State. They have an establish. 
ed religion. Now; if any one proposition in. politics or 


‘y,and powcr, of a State arc in propertion to the intel-| morals be more susceptible of demonstration than another, 


it would seem to be this, that, where any religion is esta- 
blished by law, there neither the tongue nor the con- 
science can. be free. As ours was. the first, so it. may.bé 
the last hope of civil liberty. No other considerable place: 
remains on the globe where a, second effort can be made 
under like auspices.. The continents and the islands of the 
sea are mostly inhabited by “men, bora under Govern- 
ments, and brought up under the iniluénce of principles 
and habits, with few exceptions, utterly. bostile to-out no- 
tions of freedom. Since this.is. so, our obligations do. net 
-end with ourselves. We owe much to.the great cause: of 
starmbthe most 
honorably by securing well the foundation and superstrac- 
ture of our own liberties; thus giving to the human fam : 
lv the influence ofta perfect exampicrof ckit feedom 
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The foundation of our political institutions, it is well known, |. ‘That, in: considering these various propositi 
rests.in the will of the People;and the safety of the whole | committee couid not be insensible to an objecto en 
superstructure, its, temple:and altar, daily and hourly: de- | repeated; against. the expediency ‘of: making“any sheri- ~ 

~ pend upon the discreet exercise of that will. How then,is.[tions.in the fundamental principles of our Government. 
this will to be corrected,-chastened, subdued? By educa- |-Giving to this objection its due weight, and admitting the 
tion—that education, the first’ rudiments of which: ean be | impolicy: of making sudden and hasty. changes, thë com- 
acquired only. in: commen schools. ._How-are the millions | mittee would yet deem it an. unwise’surrender of an ún- 
of American citizens ‘to be enabled to: compare their:Go- | doubted:right, in the existing. generation,. to. refuse to. 
vernment and. institutions with those of other countries ? | make any reform in the Federal Constitution, whichtimite 
to-estimate the civil and political privileges and blessings | and experience has proved to be necessary. Founded in 
they enjoy? and to. decide, understandingly, whether they | the-rights-of man, this right to improve our social condi- 
ought:or ought not to protect and defend the Constitu- f tion has: been acknowledged and guarantied in the Con- - 
tions under which they live’. By. education... Has the Le- | stitution itself; and that it was not intendéd to. be.a‘bar-~ 

. gislature of each State provided all..the.means that ‘are | ren privilege,. nor its exercise. construed into a-mark ‘of 

wanted.to this end? Is there nothing mòre: to be: done? 4 irreverence towards our ancestors, was sufficiently shown 

Are.all. sufficiently educated? There are some. wealthy | by the Constitution itself, in-the double ‘means. which it 

men, and many a poor. man, in our land, whose family and.| provided. for effecting its own amendment.: ‘By ‘these 

fireside have never yet been cheered by the light and be- |. means, the right of amendment is secured to the Congress 
nefits of common education. Is there then no necessity for | and. the .States, conjointly, and to the States themselves 


the proposed measure ? Its advantages must be.admitted.. independent of Congress. This. double capacity to re- 
That there are heads and hearts among us waiting for in- | ceive amendment was considered by: its ablest supporters, 
struction, cultivation, improvement, will not be denied. | about the time of its adoption, as one of the best features. 
And, that the means are still wanted, (through the ina- jin the Constitution. The privilege secured. to the States 
bility or indifference of individuals and of the States,).to.| to demand from Congress. the convocation of a National 
accomplish this. great’ purpose, cannot be.doubted.. Why | Convention, and to originate and perfect améndments, in- 
then delay? We are at peace withthe world, . Our bur-|dependent of. the will of any branch of the Federal Go- 

thens are light... We have money to meet all the engage- | vernment, : was particularly relied upon, and carefully” 

ments and. exigencies of the Government, und some to | pointed: out as the proper resort of the States, whenever 

spares o o ; . > Congress should neglect or refuse to propose the amend- 

But, if need be, push not so rapidly, nor so- far; the | ments which the ‘People desired.. -A reference to the 

costly defences. of the country. The tooth of time will} proceedings of the ratifying conventions, will show the 

wear. away the granite. Our strong fortresses and gallant | stress which was laid by the friends of the ‘Constitution, 

ships will decay... But the young mind: and heart, expand- | ón this double capacity. of that instrument, to receive. 

ed, enlightened, and disciplined, in common schools, will] amendment; and the further fact, that, but for the exist. ' 

grow brighter and sounder by age. Besides, our reliance { ence of this capacity, and a belief in the greater facility 

under God for protection is upon the arm of flesh. ‘Ihe | of procuring subsequent than previous amendments, that 

impasable rampart to our liberties and institutions must | Constitution which is now deemed by some too perfect-to 

be compossed of intelligent heads and sound hearts.. Our | be touched, would never have obtained the ratification of 
a sufficient number of States. to put it into operation... 

Equally rejecting, on one hand, that attachment to old 

institutions which rejects every idea of improvement, and,- 

on the other, that spirit of innovation which would leave 

nothing stable in, the Constitution, the committee have 

carefully considered the several. propositions of- amend- 

ment referred to them by. the order of the Senate, and, 

after comparing them with the existing provisions of the 

Constitution on the same points, they .have come to the 

conclusion, that the plan of that instrument has failed in 

the execution, in that most difficult.part of all elective 

Governments—the choice of the Chief Magistrates; and 

that it isno lessa right than a duty, in the existing gene- 

ration, to provide anothér plan, more capable ofa steady, 
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panoply, in peace. or war, must be the heaving bosoms 
and vigorous arms of enlightened and virtuous frcemen: 
Shall we not then afford to all, especially to the ignorant, 
' the poor, the destitute, the means at our command, the 
only means, perhaps, by which they can ever acquire 
knowledge? . Who are. first to be benefitted’? The 
children of farmers, mechanics, and manufacturers. 
Where do we look, and where must we look, for the 
moral and physical power of the nation? ‘To the, agri- 
cultural and. mechanic interests—to the handicraftsmen 
of the land: »-Unsoundness here will be fatal. It is rot- 
tenness at the heart. -Is knowledge power? Does our 
powcr, do our liberties, do all we hold dear, depend upon. 
the wiz of our fellow men, whether that will be left to i } e ; 
the guidance of enlightened reason, or of untempered ig-| equal, and uniform operation. Besides a want of uni- 
norance ? And shall we not provide the means we haye at | formity under the present plan, to such a degree as to ex- 
hand of teaching the ignorant and destitute to range them- | hibit three different modes of election in operation at 
selves beneath the Eagle, and among the defenders ofj once, and a want of stability so great as to admit all these 
freedom? Or shall we neglect them altogether, and leave {| to be changed whenever the State Legislatures please, the 
them to be schooled and disciplined by the Catilines and | committee would indicate two great leading features in 
Cæsars of the day! Believing, therefore, that a portion of | which the intention of the Constitution has wholly failed 
the proceeds of the public lands may be spared ; that the —the INSTITETION of Erscrors, and the ulfimate election : 
diffusion of common education among the People is de-| by Srares in the House of Represeniatives. Considering 
manded by the highest considerations of national glory | that the effects of these failures, the want of uniformity, 
and safety, and that Congress possesses both the power j and the instability of the present modes of election, have 
and the right to appropriate them for this purpose, the nearly left us without constitutional rales for the choice of 
committee submit a bill. the two first officers of the Federal Government; and bes. 
aa iÁ | lieving that an amendment, which would combine the ad- 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION.  -! vantages of uniformity, stability, and, equality, would be 
t p ze see 
: i 2 > :., .| acceptable to the People, and favorable to the cause of fi- 
Report of the Select Committee, in the Senate, on the Reso-} berty, the committee_have resolved to propose: ; 
tutions proposing Amendments to the Constitution, made| First. ‘That a uniform mode of election, by districts, 
Jan. 19, 1826. i shall be established. z PEEN : oo 
Mr. Benton, from the Select Committee, to which was! Secondly.. That the institution of electors shall be abo- 
referred the several resolutions proposing Amendments to | lished, and the President and Vice President hereafter, 
the Constitution of the United States, reported, in part :} elected by a direct vote of the People. : 
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kirdu: Thata second election, to be conducted in 
“ghesimé, Manner as the first, shall take place between the 
“persons having the. two highest numbers for the same of 
when no one has received a majority of the whole 
Pyotes first given. 
“The details of this:plan of election are given at length, 
| jy tie Resoxerios herewith submitted; and in bringing 
 dppwatd. 2 plan so essentially differing from that of the pre- 
F: sent Constitution, the committee believe it to be their 
siili the Senáte to submit, at the same time, a brief ex- 
mof the réesons which have influenced their deter- 
oqmnation. ` 
Loo fhe first feature which presents itself in the commit- 
fee’s plan of election, is the uniformity of the system 
which is-prepose’l to be substituted for the discordant and 
g modes of election which now prevail in different 
s, and even in the same State at different times. To 
-eftumerate these various modes, is a task alike impractica- 
ble'and unprofitable ; for they change with a suddenness 
which defies classification. To point out the evils of such 
‘discétdant and mutable practices, is unnecessary ; for the 
-whole continent has just seen and deprecated their pemi- 
{p dos effects, ‘To argue in favor of sume uniform mode of 
~ election, is deemed ‘superduous ; for its necessity is uni- 
*-¥ersally admitted ; the demand for uniformity is heard in 
alldirections ; and public expectation must suffer a deep 
disappointment, if earnest and persevering exertions are 
“not made at the present session to accomplish an object of 
s such pervading intercst. 
The plan of uniformity which has received the appro- 
bation of the committee, is that of the district system. It 
isbélieved to be the plan which, in addition to perfect 
aniforinity; will give to every State, and to the several 
sections of the State; and, as far as possible, to every indi- 
vidual ‘citizen of the whole ‘Union, their legitimate share 
and due weight in the election of the chief officers of their 
country. “The formation of the districts, the qualifica- 
tions of thë: voters, and the manner of conducting the 
‘elections, being left to the State Legislatures, these im- 
portant powers are placed in the safe and unexceptionable 
hands which have a right to hold them. he time of 
“holding: the elections, ‘being necessary to the uniformity 
ofthe system, is fixed in the plan of amendment. The 
_ umber of the districts is made to depend upon the same 
o principle which now determines the number of electors ; 
. aud, by assigning to each district one vote for President, 
and one for Vice ‘President, the relative weight of the 
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ed in the present Constitution: 


the is faithful, and dangerous, if he is not. ; 
States in this important election remains precisely as fix- | ing-chosen for the noble qualities set forth in the “ Fedes 
The. uniformity of this | ralist,” candidates for electors are now most usually select 


at the same time. Itis, besides, the mode of election in 
which, cither electors may be used, or a direct vote given 
by the People ; while the general ticket and the legista- 
tive ballot necessarily exclude the direct vote, and re: 
quire the agency of those intermediate electors which it 
is apart of the object of this report to prove to be ‘both 
useless and dangerous to the rights of the People, — 
The second leading feature in the committce’s plan of 
amendment is the substitution of a direct vote, for the in- 
direct one which the People now give in the cleetion af 
President and Vice President: It is in this part of the 
Constitution, that the intention of this instrument has most 
completely failed. Every advantage expected to have 
been derived from the institution of electors has failed in 
practice, and a multitude of evils, not foreseen, have 
sprung up in place of the anticipated good. ‘It was the in- 
tention of the Constitution that these electors should be 
an independent body of men, chosen by the People frer 
among themselves, on account of their superior discern- 
ment, virtue, and information; and that this scleet body 
should be left to make the election according to their own 
will, without the slightést control from the body of the 
People. That this intention has failed of its object in 
every election, is a fact of such universal notoriety, that 
no one can dispute it. That it ought to have failed, is 
equally incontestable ; for such independence in.the elec- 
tors was wholly incompatible with the safety of the Peo- 
ple. That it was, in fact, a chimerical and impracticable 
idea in any community, except among a People sunk in 
that apathy which precedes the death of liberty, is a pro- 
position too clear to need illustration. ‘Ihe failure, then, 
was, as it ought to have been, and was obliged ‘to be, 
complete, from the very first institution of electors. ` In, 
the first election held under the Constitution, the Peopla 
looked beyond these agents; fixed upon their own candi- 
dates for President and Vice President, and took. pledges 
from the electoral candidates to obey their will. In every, 
subsequent election the same thing has been done. Elec- 
tors, therefore, have not answered the design of their:in- 
stitution. They are not the independent body. and supe- 
rior characters which they were intended to be. . They 
are not left to the exercise of their own judgment; on 
the contrary, they give their vote, or bind. themselves to 
give it, according to the will of their constituents. | They. 
have degencrated into mere agents, in a case which re- 
quires no agency, and where the agent must be useless, if 
Instead of ben 


system: of election is perfect, and, therefore, one of the | ed for their devotion to a party, their popular manners, 
) main objects of amendment will be accomplished by its | and a supposed talent at electioneering, which the: frarn- 
adoption. © That it is tle best system which can be adopt- | ers of the Constitution would have been ashamed to poss 
ed, is confidently believed. No other plan could be pro- | sess. In the clection by general ticket, the candidates 


posed but that of choosing electors by general ticket, or | are presented to the People in masses equal to thé. whole 


. legislative ballot ; thie first of which enables the majority 
-. tolmnpréss the minority into their service, puts it into the 
. power of a few to’ govern the election, and enables the 
_ populous” States to consolidate their vote, and to over- 
. whelm the small-ones p the second takes the election al- 
most entirely cut of the hands of the People, leaves ittoa 
“pré-existing body elected for a different purpose, and 
“enables the dominant: partyin the Legislature to bestow 
the vote of the State according to their own sense of pub- 
» le ‘duty or private interest. Both these svstems are lia- 
_ ble to the gravest objections, and are: justly condemned. 
by the public voice ; even some of the. States which Ye- 
tain them, makea plea of the necessity which compels 
them to counteract the same system in some other State ; 
while the district system, which the committee recom- 
mend, possesses not only the advantage of béing in itself 
the best, but of béing, also, the one which is now in force 
ina'majority of the States, andthe one which many others 


oiid gladly adopt, if all others could be made to do 30} 


Vor IRQ 


‘of a party. Even m the district mode of lecon, wh 
"electors aré Teast dangerous, they are sill sume 
to merit rejection: from a service which every in 
voter is competent to perform in 


number of votes which the State hasa right to give. The 
ticket bearing their names is composed by some unseen 
and: irresponsible. power, printed, and sent forth to the 
People to be voted for by many who know them not, but 
who are requiréd to yield implicit confidence both in the, 
ticket. itself, and the unseen body which prepared it 
Discipline and managëment most usually ensures success: 
to this ticket ;-and thus a string of electors become pos: 


‘sessed. of the-votes of a State, without being suificiently 
‘Knowito most of the voters ‘to merit their confidence ‘in 


thé smallest particular ; and often less: known. to them 


than ‘the Presidential candidates themselves: -W hey 
‘chosen by Legislative ballot, thése titular 
farther removed from all knowledge an 


Jectors-are still. 
p ontrol of the 
and-act a part still more subdued to the purpos 
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sown 


“avs ite character is encoun- 
tered, in thé multitude 
- themselves:.on th 
offer’ first, are fr 


the same person; those who. 
ntly the most unfit in the district; 
their names, they consider them- 
sort of pre-emption. right tothe 
€ surrender their self-created preten- 
‘spirit. of intrigue and artifice takes advantage 
of. things, and, working upon the vanity and 
cy of various candidates, contrives to peples de. 
divide; and disgust the People with their irrecon- 
o- pretensions. At last, when reduced to the proper 
; ber, and one for each Presidential candidate is fairly 
‘put before the People, it may happen that the confidence 
of many voters will be destroyed in the candidate of their 
- own party, by insidious or bold attacks upon the integrity 
of -his intentions... “But; supposing this danger to be 
avoided, and a faithful candidate believed to be found, his 
‘sincerity placed above suspicion, and himself fairly pitted 
` against a rival candidate in the opposite ranks ; even then 
he does’an injury to the purity of the election, by bring- 
ing his.own exertions, and the weight of his own charac- 
ter, good or bad, tò mix in the Presidential canvass, and 
to influence its result. Ifclected, the People who voted 
for him have ño power to control him. He may give or 

~ sell his.vote to the adverse candidate, in violation of ali 
the pledges which had been taken from him. The crime 

is easily committed, for he votes by ballot; detection dif- 

. ficult, because he does not sign it; prevention is impossi- 
ble, for he cannot be coerced; the injury irreparable, for 
the vote cannot. be vacated; legal punishment is un- 
known, and wouldbe inadequate ; and thus, the defraud- 
ed-yoters, after.all their care and toil, remain without re- 
dréss for the past; or security for the future. That these 
mischiefs have not yet happened, is no answer to an ob- 
jection that they may happen. The infancy and conse- 

` quent purity of the Republic, is not the age to cxpect 
: them. . They belong to that riper period, to which the 
increasing wealth and population of the country is rapidly 
carrying us—to an age not far distant, in which the lust of 
power in our. own citizens, and the criminal designs of fo- 
teign nations, will give hundreds of offices and millions of 
money for as many votes as would turn the scale in a Pre- 
sidential election. Then why preserve an institution 
which no longer answers the purpose for which it was 
created, and whose tendency to inflict irreparable mis- 
chief is: not counterbalanced by the slightest capacity to 
do'any good? An institution which must impose. upon 
the People a string of unknown candidates at the com- 
mencement of the canvass, or distract their attention by a 
multitude of pretenders, which necessarily brings extra- 
neous influences to govern the election; and, after it is 
overs subjects the whole body of the voters to be de- 
frauded of their rights. Upon what principle of human 
action can the People be required to incur the hazards of 
‘au inresponsible and uncontrolable agency, in acase which 
requires -no agent? Why have recourse to an agent 
whose treachery may ruin, and.whose fidelity cannot aid 
you! Why employ another to do a thing which every 
iten: can-do as easily for himself? In. the general 
ticket and legislative modes of election, the body of elec- 
` tors:may be made to act a part. They become, in such 
cases, Indispensable machinery, to enable the dominant 
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“the general ticket is | nature of this Government is free and represent 
5 Government of the-People, managing their. o 


‘signed to a few select hands. , ‘The. People in mass cann 


_} themselves ; and that, thus issuing from the bosom of the 


affayrs in 
their own way, through the agency of their. ownsel 

It rests upon Exgctioy, in opposition: to. Henen 
Scccession ; and unless the people make the 

the peculiar feature which distinguishes this. G 

from a limited monarchy, must-rapidly -disappe: ) 
distribution. of the powers of, the Federal. Govert 

the faculty of election was the only one which approp) 
ately fell to the mass of the People. -Itis the;only-one 
which they can exercise. . All -öthers are- necessarily as- 


_ 
et. 


command armies and fleets -preside over public affai 
home, and treat with foreign nations abroad : These p 
érs must. be left to the. “Executive office, -They 
assemble in a body and enact laws: this power of le 
lation must be left to representatives. Still .less.can they 
sit in mass upon the rights of persons and property, ad- 
minister justice, and expound the laws: all this must 
be confided to a small number of judges, placed, by ten- 
ure of their office, far above the immediate control and in- 
fluence of the people.. . What part, then, remains for the : 
body of the People. to act in the administration: of the - 
Federal Government ? Elections; and nothing”. but elec- 
tions remain for them ; and in the original distribution. of 
power, this part was the one assigned to them. Repre- ` 
sentatives in Congress.were to be chosen by. them, ; in the 
election of Senators, they were to-have an indirect yote; . 
and in that of President and Vice President, they were to 
choose, through. their immediate representatives, such as 
they believed to be most capable of making a good choice 
for them, . Thus, the power of electng.the Executive 
and Legislative Members of the Federal Government, was 
the only attribute of sovereignty left in the hands of the 
People, by the Federal Constitution ; and if this attribute 
is lost or destroyed in the most important election of all, 
that of the Chicf Magistrates, then the appellation of so~: . 
vereign, with which the People- are so often greeted, be- ` 
comes a title of derision, only serving to remind them of 
what they ought to be, and of what they are not. oe 
That this great privilege of lection was intended to be ` 
areal, and not a barren power in the hands of the People, 
was asserted and admitted by the ablest advocates of the. . 
Constitution, at the time of its adoption.. The jealous 
friends of liberty were alarmed at the first appearance of 
that instrument, at seeing the accumulation of almost ~ 
kingly power, which it placed in the hands ofthe Presi- | 
dent. They saw him vested with: authority to nominate 
the officers of the army, and tocommand them ; to nomi- 
nate and command the officers of the navy; to nominate - 
and dismiss, at pleasure, all the collectors and disbursers | 
of the public revenue ; to nominate the judges who ad- . 
minister the laws, and the ambassadors who treat with fo- 
reign powers; to: exercise, by his qualified veto, a direct 
part in legislation, and, by his. character, station, and yast . 
patronage, to possess a.great influence over both branches 
of the Federal Legislature : And from this accumulation’ 
of all efficient powerinthe hands of the first Magistrate, 
they saw, or thought they saw, ground of real apprehen- ; 
sion for the safety of the public liberty. But they were. 
answered, that all these apprehensions. were without, 
foundation ; that there was one single consideration, which 
would show them to be groundless; and that considera- 
tion was this ; that the President himself was to be no- 
thing more than the creature of the People, elected by | 
the best and. wisest among themselves ; such as they them- 
selves would agree could make a better choice than © 


people, dependent upon them for his first election, and 
subsequent re-appointment, he would, in fact, be nothing 
but an instrument in their hands, by means of which, they 
could direct all this formidable array of power to the pro- 
tection of their own liberties, andto the augmentation of 
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thelr own happiness. By this answer, enough were sooth- 
‘ed into “acquiescence, to permit the Constitution, by lean 
majorities, im several States, to get into operation. And 
now, if by any vicious practice, which shall grow up un- 


“electing the President and Vice President, then they lose 
the only attribute of sovereignty which, as a body, they: 
me capable of exercising in the administration of the Fe- 
deral Government ; they lose the attribute, and the only 
ane, which was assigned to them in the first distribution 
“gf power in the organization of this Government ; the 
entical one which they were flattered into the belief of 


fie Constitution ; and the one which cannot be lost, with- 
trendering the remaining privilege of voting indirectly 
“for Senators, and directly for Representatives, of too little 
“consequence to be worth preserving. 
“The laws operate upon the people ; therefore, the the- 
ory ofour Government requires, that the mass operated 
‘Upon by the laws, should elect those who make the laws. 
The same principle applies, with still greater force, to the 
‘eminent officer who executes the laws, and who, in exe- 
eating them, is supported by an army, a navy, a judiciary, 
and a host of revenue officers, all deriving their appoint- 
aments from himself. To secure to the People the influ- 
éicé’over this eminent officer, which the theory of our 
< Government admits, and which their own safety demands, 
‘indispensable that they should be brought, as nearly 
as: possible, into the presence of each other. No inter- 
yening bodies should stand between them. The Presi- 
“dent should be nothing but an emanation of their will. 
. His powers are too great to be independent of the PEGPLE, 
“without danger to their liberties. ‘Lo them he should, 
` therefore, look for all his honors—the brilliant distinction 
ofa first electior, and the crowning reward ofa second one, 
“Folding it to be a proposition demonstrated, that, in 
‘this confederation of republics, the choice of the Chief Ma- 
\ gistrates should be left to the whole body of the qualified 
voters’; it is not to be dissembled, that several objections, 
“and some of them specious, and even pkusible, have been 
“urged against it. That there should be objections to this 
plan of election, founded in conviction and urged with 
“sgneerity, ‘could not be uncxpected by the Committee. 
‘they very well know that there does exist, always has 
existed, and forever will exist, in every free Government, 
two very opposite classes of politicians : one dreading that 
“the People will overturn the Government; and the other 
‘dreading that the Government will scizc upon the Lberties 
_ of the People : the first class having the fear of anarchy, 
the second of monarchy, constantly before their eycs. 
“That the apprehensions of each are very sincerely felt, is 
readily admitted ; but on which side lics the ground for 
appreliension, is not tobe decided by argument, but by 
reference to the. historical fact, that of the hundred re- 
publics which have flourished in the other hemisphere, in 
the course of the last thirty centuries, not one is now swr- 
“yiving f Allvhave slided into the kingly system, while not 
pele kingdom has taken and retained the republican 
orm ! 

Convinced of the impossibility of removing apprehensions 
which have their foundation jn nature, it is yet duc to the 
cause of popular rights and of free governments to answer 

the abjections which have been urged against the election 
of our President and Vice President by a direct vote 
af the People. - Analysing these several objections, for the 
purpose of exposing their futility, they are found to re- 


solve themselves into several distinct classes ; the first of 


which springs from the supposed corruption, ignorance, 
and violence of the American People. The Committee 
would remark, that, in a period of two thousand years, 
the friends of the hereditary principle have gotno furtber 


than tovary plirases upon these three ideas. The address. 
ofthe Reman Senate to Octavius, besecching him toac-| 
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der this. Constitution, the people shall lose the power of 


possessing, when they consented to the establishment of 


vernments. 
their own Chief Magistrate—if they are too ignorant, fac- 
tious, and corrupt, to make this choice for themselves, it 
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cept the Imperial dignity, and ‘that of the French Con- 
servative Senate to the First Consul, begging of him the 


same favor, are each composed of nothing but diversifica. - 
tions of these three ideas, supported by an infinity of ex 


amples drawn from the conduct of elective Governments, 


Neither these ideas themselves, nor the examples which 


support them, have any analogy or applicability to the 
state of the People, the nature of the Government, or the 
condition of the country in which we live. The charge 
of ignorance can have no foundation among a People with 
whom the talent of reading and writing is nearly universal, 
whose intelligence is kept up to the progress of the age, 
by the multiplication and diffusion of newspapers : whose 
daily occupation as citizens is a daily improvement of 
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their mental faculties ; with whom the institution of” 


schools and colleges is a maxim of primary policy, and 


the education of their children considered as an en- 
dowment moře precious than the- richest ‘inheritance. 


Upon such a People the imputation of ignorance is an 


unfounded aspersion, and will be an -aspersion still more 
unfounded in its application to their posterity. 
the imputationis not only unfounded, but is even contra 
dictory in the mouths of those who utter it; for even 
these adinit that the People are sufficiently intelligent to 


But: 


choose clectors, and that these electors are. bound to vote 
as the People direct them. 
popular election is admitted ; and to deny the practice 
whilc admitting the theory, to refuse a vote to the People 
in person, and to allow it to them in the person ofan elec- 
tor, involves a contradiction which defeats the objection, 


and exposes the elector to the suspicion of being wanted 
for a purpose which has not been discovered. . After all, 
admitting that the mass of the People may not be so well 
informed upon the qualifications of Presidential candi- 
dates, 
this disadvantage is more than compensated by the greater 
disinterestedness of their condition, and their sincere dé 
sire, growing out of their obvious interest, to get the best 
man for President. 
for their country ; politicians, too often for themselves and 
their party ; and it is believed that there is less danger to 
be apprehended from the honest mistakes of the People, 
than from the criminal designs of ambitious politicians. 


as a smaller and more select body might be, yet 


The mass of the People always'go 


But the objection goes to the root of all republican Go- 
For, if the People are incapable of clecting 


results, as an incvitable consequence, that there is no other 


alternative but to take refuge under that Providence which, 
is supposed, by the friends of the hereditary principle, to 
provide good Kings for bad People. 


That there is any reason to apprehend violence in the 
popular election of President, cannot be admitted. The 
examples quoted from foreign countries havë ño founda- 


is contradicted by the history of all elections among our- 


selves. Every forcign example which can be adduced, 


combines two great causes of excitement, (to say nothing: 
of minor ones,) the union of which is indispensable ‘for 
the production of violence, and neither of which can exist 
in our Presidential election: the rinst, derived from a 
persona intercourse between the candidates and the voters ; 
and the sxcoxp, from the sssemuiage of aus the voters at 
one single eleetion ground, on the day of election. Exa- 


mine the instances so often referred to, the election of’ 


Here, then, the theory of the , 


tion in any thing analogous in our own, and the idea itself , 


a Reman Consul, cf a Polish King, or even of a sovereign , 


Pontiff’; each will be found to combine these two great 
causes of excitement, and no others can be adduced it 
which the same princip!eés of action do not exist. Com- 
pare one of these elections, that, of-a Roman Consul. as 
the fairest and most apposite, with the plan of. election 
for the American President, which the committee recom- 
mend, and observe how completely: one: includes, and 
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ship? was bound 
] and b he ieee to appear in person, 
ce, face to face, with all the voters. 
ients were not only allowed, but ex- 
` Besides: standing, on public. days, 
pla ces in the forum: and the market, he 
ertain intervals, to circumambulate. the 
forms of a regular canvass. „The pomp 
u nstance: of this display were’ eminently calcu- 
act upon the imaginations and to infame the pas- 
$ of .the ‘people. Every circumstance calculated to 
zop oduce effect, was carefully selected, and skilfully ar- 
ed, beforehand. The day was chosen with careful 
ard to the state of the weather and the convenience of 
the public. On the morning of that day, an immense 
crowd. assembled at the. house of-the candidate, made 
him their salutations, and conducted him to the Capitol, 
, amidst the loudest acclamations. There the procession 
was formed, and the eanvass regularly opened. The can- 
didate, on foot, arrayed inthe Toga Candida, commenced 
his circumambulation. of the city, followed by his Secta- 
tores, Nom es, Interpretes, Divisores, Sequestres, and 
all the crowd. besides, which interest and curiosity could 
coliect inthe metropolis of the world. An open dress 
allowed him to display the scars of wounds which he bad 
Lin battle ; the manners of the age permitted him 
; nt ‘the exploits which himself and his ancestors 
‘had perfornied, and ‘to point out the services which they 
had rendered to the State. In this form, every street, 


and. sg and suburb‘ of the city, was visited ; every 
ee itizén saluted by: name, and every one humbly soh- 
cited for his vote.. The Sectalores extended the length, 


and. swelled the’ ‘ranks, of the procession ; the Nomencla- 
` ores whispered in the candidate’s ear the name of every 
citizen that was met; the Jnierpretes made bargains for 
votes ; the Disisores distributed the price ; and the Se- 
questres received. the portion of those whose sensibility 
shrank from the public reception of a bribe. The can- 
didate who-did all this, was often a Senator of princely 
‘fortune, possessed of all the. family influence: which here- 
ditary wealth ‘confers; but more frequently a victorious 
General, loaded with, the spoil of plundered provinces 
and conquered kingdoms. The-yoters to whom he ad- 
-dyessed himself, were warlike young men, veteran sol- 
` diers, ‘and'the ‘dregs of an overgrown and corrupted city. 
"Phus inflamed. and prepared, the candidate and the voters 
met again on the day of election, in the place, of all 
others, best calculated to produce excitement, with ‘the 
tneans in their hands of shedding blood, and an ample 
eld for action : they met in the ‘Campus Martius, armed 
as if for battle, separated i into odious and rival divisions of 
classes and centuries, and free. from all control from the 
civil magistrates. ~ A single tent contained the candidates 
and the “judges, a narrow bridge let in the voters, and a 
Vast ‘held held the assembled, armed, and agitated multi- 
tide. That violence and bloodshed shou ad attend such 
élections, was natural and inevitable. But what points of 
eniblance can be found between those and ours ?) 'The 
éandidate for the American Presidency: is destitute of he- 
itary wealth, and frequently impoverished by a-pre- 
Service iri ‘the: public ataits ; ; heis unable, if he 
be willing, to establish a personal intercourse with 
voters, by circumbulating the territories of the Union ; 
ut. his ‘reputation to rely upon’; the mode of 
jon the publie mind reversed by the power. of 
eli gives 1 to. intellect that range overa nae 
mat ‘times, was confined to the 
ed upon, a bédy of tranquil ci- 
ered over an immense surface, 
] odes, i in the absence of candidates, 


city in these elections: are: just: as-certain. of: their 


‘one-which can serve forran example in th 
‘accordingly, our elections have been as marked for’ order 


ifferent ieee "The means Sof pr eservi 
as those for producing violence were certain of thei 
the election of the Roman Consuls. There is nothing: in 
é: otber; and, 


and tranquillity as those oF. the Romans were for violence 
and bloodshed. : 
. The ‘idéa of violence, ina: popular election for Presi: 
dent, i is: considered bythe. committee:as an apprehension. 
without- foundation ‘in: reason,. unsupported by examples: 
from abroad, and contradicted by all that: can be found’at: 
home. For fifty years the. people ‘of ‘the United. States 
have been engaged in elections.: They- vote; in every 
State,. for Representativ es in-Congress, in many for their 
own Governors, and in all for a-less or greater number of 
the civil and military officers. The danger of bloodshed 
is much greater in these elections where all the candidates 
are known, have a personal intercourse with the voters, 
and are frequently present with their: friends and rela- 
tions, than in än election for President, where the several 
candidates, by their remoteness from the scene, and gene- 
ral want of personal acquaintance, amount to ‘little more, 
than objects of abstract contemplation. -~ Yet in these do- 
mestic. and State elections, no ‘scenes of bloodshed have 
been witnessed, no recourse to arms. has ever ensued, the ~ 
most animated contests: So far from dreading violencé 
at our Presidential elections, the reverse’ of that danger, 
in the opinion of the Committee; is. the one to be appre- 
hended : apathy ! indifference ! a neglect of the elective. 
franchise, of more portentous import tothe cause of Eber- 
ty, than the greatest excesses of violence t Already we 
have cause to feel alarm at the progress of this new and 
unexpected danger, which is making its silent-and fatal 
approaches upon one side, while we are discussing the 
possibility of its approaching upon another í and, upon 
every principle of human action, -this present “danger 
should be repciled before an absent. one is: hunted cup. 
‘To trace this new evil to its source, to display its present: ; 
magnitude, and to calculate its’ inevitable effect, would 
be matter of useful and curious speculation, worthy of 
the public attention, but not coming within the range of 
a report, drawn up.upon the instant, and wanted for an 
immediate occasion. But, without going: further back 
than to the last clection, the most ample proof of the 
main proposition can be readily found; for it was one 


eminently calculated to. excite the feelings and to bring - 


forth the passions of the people.. The candidates were 
numerous, popular, personally known to many, through 
fame known to all, stationcd.in the three great ‘sections of 
the country, cach supported by zealous friends, and-de- 
termined partizans, opposed by others equally zealous 
and persevering, and the canvass prolonged through the 
unexampled period of four years. Yet, what was the re- 
sult?-an election of violence and bloodshed? On the 
contrary, an alarming neglect of the elective franchise! 
The people with difficulty were got to the polls! Ina 
few States, where. the contest was warmest, about oné 
half gave. in their votes; im many, not a fourth, in some, 
netan eighth! Such was the.conclusion of an election, 
in which so much violence had been apprehended, and in 
which so many causes conspired to produce it, If called 
upon to point out the cause of this amazing apathy, it 
would be shown to arise from the interposition of electors 
between the people and the object of their choice. 
This iniermediate institution, i intended to break the force 
and to scfien the action of the democratic element, has 
been successful in the. first forty years of ‘its existence,, in 
destroying the lfe of the el lection itself; thus adding ano- 
ther to the many proof already existing, of the-truth of | 
the great: maxim, “ Tuar LIBERTY IS RUINED BY: PRO- 
VIDNO -ANY KIND OF SUBSTITWEE FOR. POPULAR’ ELEC: 
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.o Fhe machinery of electors, placed between the 
Reople and the President, and, above all, the imposition 
‘ofthe general ticket, has 
ters, and made 
in which: they can act no really efficient. or independent 
par OF the few votes actually given, in the election 
“referred to, 2 large proportion came from the least esti- 
“ ggable description of voters—the interested and unpro- 
po dactive-chisses—while the real People, they whose in- 
“dustry constitutes the wealth of the country, whose purses 
“poy the taxes of the Government, and whose arms fight 
ee attles, took less interest in the result of this great 
v dlechon than, they would have felt in an ordinary. canvass 
' for-county, officers. Seeing this to be the state of things 
“atepreseat, and supposing the evil of it to go on in- 
J creasing, the real People, becoming more indifferent to 
| othe election of the President, and the interested classes 
| more animated, as the game is more and more abandoned 
tether pursuit, what else can be the result but that the 
election of this officer, who wields the efficient power of 
the Federal Government, must eventually fall mto the 
“hands of those who want that power wielded to the single 
) object ef personal promotion and individual aggrandize- 
mat? o 
e u But. what is this objection, this cry of violence which 
“Isvaised against the People? Js it any thing more than 
heated discussion, boldness in speaking and writing, and 
{ some: casual affravs between individuals, such as every 
} other election produces ? Is not this the idea of popular 
, Violence among. us? And shall this wholesome anima- 
; Gon be, checked, under the notion of preventing civil 
Wars and popular seditions ? Is excitement of this kind 
, dangerous to Republics? On the contrary, is it not ne- 
‘cessare to their existence ? Are not talents developed, 
| new. ideas struck out, useful designs conceived, great en- 
o terprizes: achieved, and. liberty itself preserved, by. the 
“agitation, the collision, the active rivalry, and animated 
competitions of the whole body of the citizens? The 
sleep'of the spirit is as dangerous to Republics as it is 
~auspicions to Monarchies; and it is only in the latter that 
“should. be the policy of the Government to reduce the 
“People to the quietude of machines. Instead, then, of 
. Yielding to the force of this objection, this supposed ex- 
o etemeént of the People, it should be hailed as one of the 
| chief advantages to be derived from the exercise of the 
C diréct-vote. It should be looked to as the identical cir- 
| Cumstance which is to infuse new life into the election, 
_ Teuhimate the voters, and encourage the real People to 
“attend the polls, and to discharge, with becoming pride, 
that exalted privilege of freemen, which is now so much 
neglected... 
“Finally, who are this people who are not to be trusted 
with.a direct vote; whose ignorance, violence, and cor- 
Jeption, are:so much dreaded? Wherein do they differ 
fem those who make the objection? Are they not of the 
sane order of beings, possessed of the same capacities, 
-hearly-or quite as well informed, more deeply interested 


inthe welfare of their country, and infinitely further re- 
“moved from the operation of indirect causes? Are they 
not, in fact, the. identical persons who are greeted with 
the-uppellation of Sovereign, whose will is admitted to 
be the source of all power, and whose happiness is pro- 
damed to be the end of all government? Then, with 
what face can we turn upon these People, and tell them 
tiat they are incapable of exercising the only attribute of 
sovereignty which they have ever claimed—that of elec- 
tion? 

The existence of slavery in some parts of the confedera- 
lion is supposed, by some, to present an insuperable ob- 
sacle to the plan of amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee, In the opinion of. these persons, the operation of 
the direct vote will involve the loss of the qualified votes 


ax | would undoubtedly be the effect, 


paralyzed the spirit of the vo- b 
them look with indifference upon a scene | 


ist Session. 


c if the plan. of the com- 
mittee was the same which it wag understood by many to 

€, a plan of consolidation, in which all the votes of all 
the States were to be collected into one general return, 
and the election decreed to him who had a majotity-of the 
whole. Such a plan would: work an injury, not only to 
the slave holding States, but in a greater or less degree to 
almost every State in the Union; for the qualifications of 
the voters differing in. each, some prescribing a freehold 
Possession, some the payment of. a tax, some a residence 


iof a few months, others of a year, and others again the 


privilege of universal suffrage ; it would thence ‘result 
that the same mass of population would yield, in different 
States, a very unequal number of votes. But the plan of 
the’ committee is not one of consolidation; it disturbs no. 
principle of relative weight among the States now. fixed 
in the Constitution ; each will give the same number of 
Presidential votes, with, or without the amendment... The 
States will be divided into districts, in the same manner as. 
if for the choice of electors. The qualified voters will 
then vote for a President and Vice President, instead of | 
voting for an elector, and the persons having the highest 
number of votes for these offices, respectively, will be. 
considered as elected in the district, and entitled to. count. 
one vote. ‘To the result, it will be. wholly immaterial 
whether a district containing a given number of souls, say 
40,000, shall possess one thousand or five thousand quali- 
fied voters.. The State will have its number of Presiden 
tial votes, and the Péople of each district will give each 
vote according to their own sense of their own interest. 
The formation of the districts, and the qualifications of 
the’ voters, and the regulations of the elections, powers 
of essential importance to the States, and most capable of 
being properly exercised by them, are left to the States 
respectively. Thus, the plan of the committee avoids all 
questions growing out of the existerice of slavery in some 
States, the various quahtications of voters in others, and 
presents not a single objection, which would not. apply. 
with equal force to the choice of electors by districts.” 
Considering these several objections as effectually dis, 
posed of, there still remains an argument to be answered, 
which demands from all the friends of our present forms of 
government, the most respectful and deliberate consider. 
ation. It is one which derives itself from.a sacred regard. 
for the rights of ihe States, and from an apprehension 
that the committee’s plan of amendment will tend. to pro» 
duce that consolidation of this league of republics which 
every friend of liberty must deprecate and oppose. if 
such was indeed to be the effect of their amendment, and, 
the committee could be made sensible of it, they would 
be the first to oppose that plan of election which they, are 
now recommending with so much earnestness... Far. from 
looking with indifference upon that jealous spirit of State 
rights which feels alarm at the slightest noise of encroach, 
ment, they regard it as a spirit of happiest.omen, worthy. 


_of being respectfully treated, generously cherished and 


carefully kept alive. The preservation of the State Go- 
vernments, such as they left themselves when they. gave 
up.a part of their powers to compose this Federal -Go- 
vernment, is not only necessary to the well-being ofthe 
People within those. States, but is indispensable to; the 
continuation of the Federal Government itself: If they: 
are broken down, cr materially weakened, the Federal 


‘Government must.cease to be what it is, must be broken 
-down also, and recomposed undersome new and infinitely, 


stronger form. In all its operations in defence of liberty, ~ 
and in all its contests with foreign/Powers;, the Govern: 


ments of the States can give the most efficient aid to:the 


Government of the Confederation ; and:if this latter should 


‘undertake. any thing against: the: lives, liberties, of <pre- 


perty of individuals, the State.:Governments -alone -are 


competent to check the. cncroachmenit,and: give protec: - 


i i ; t iti the rights.ef the citizen. They arethe-bestidis. - 
which they now give for their black population. Such [ition to the rights.of the F ya ebesti 
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rectors of all: the ‘Powers. which were reserved to the 
. States in the convention of 1787, and if the time shall ever 
come when these reserved: Powers shall fall into the hands 
<£ the Federal Goveriment, and be exercised by mem- 
bers‘of Congressdrawn from all the States, the fate of the 
weaker members ‘and: smaller sections of the Confedera- 
tion may be.‘read;in the history of all the confederacies 
‘which ancient or modern times have’ produced: tyranny 
and oppression on‘the part of the strong : misery and de- 
gradation on the part of the weak; burthens unequally 
imposed, benefits unequally divided ; and. the most unjust 
decreés enforced with arms. and pénalties!. Such is the 
frightful picture which the history of such all confederacies 
present, and from which this, in its turn, could expect no 
exemption: The dread: of these: evils should alone be 
sufficient:to make us guard the rights of the States with 
| jealous carc, and maintain with inflexible firmness that 
equilibrium. of power which was adjusted between them 
and the Federal Government, at the establishment of the 
present Constitution. » But a consideration of still higher 
and more imperious import, demands the same policy. 
That consideration is this, that Liberly itself, will live longer 
ina teaevE of Republics, than in a Republic oxx and 1s- 
DIVISIBLE. Reason and history support this proposition. 
Jn the first place it is certainly more difficult to overcome 
many governments, acting together for a common cause, 
than it would be to overturn a single government, pos- 
‘sessed of their united territories, strength, and resources. 
The history. of our own Revolution is a pregnant example 
of. this truth: In the next place, the conduct of the capi- 
tal, in. a great nation, often decides the fate of the nation 
itself. Thus we have seen in history, that whoever had 


+ ° Rome, had the Empire, and, in our own day, that whoe- 


; yer had Patis, had France. 


Butin a league of Republics, 

he corruption, cowardice, or treason of the Metropolitan 
City, could not affect the safety of the remoter members 
‘of the Confederation. The mother capital might open 
her gates to a foreign enemy, or bend her neck to the 
yoke of a domestic master, but other cities would remain, 


. the capitals of powerful States, the seats of organized 


Governments, mistresses of armies, forts, and arsenals, and 
deriving supplies from a regular system of revenue. To 
these the friends of liberty could resort, and arm again 
for the renewal of the contest, instead of flying to a fo- 
reign shore to die in despair. Brutus and Cato necd not 
to have fallen upon their swords if they had had such 
points of retreat ; the revolutions in Paris might not have 
lost the Republic, nor its capture the Empire, if the Gi- 
rondists in °93, and the wrecks of the armies in 1814, could 
have found in the Departments of the Rhone and the 
Loire, a Virginia, or a New York, to have received and 
sustained the. faithful fitends of France. Thus deeply 
impressed with the evils of consolidation, and looking to 
the preservation of the State Governments as equally ne- 
cessary to the well-being of their own eitizens, and to the 
perpetuation of the general liberty, it cannot be supposed 
that the committee have wittingly proposed any thing 
which tends to produce the evil which they deprecate 
with so much zeal and sincerity. Still, it is the opinion 
-of some, that the rights of the States will be endangered 
by the adoption of the committee’s plan of amendment; 
the committee think otherwise ; here then is a difference 
between those who have a common object in view, and to 
decide it, the points in issue must be fairly stated and can- 
didly examined. ‘These points are: 

Ast, The supposed diminution of power in the State, to 
choose between the legislative, the general ticket, and the 
district modes-of election, f 

“2d, In the supposed diminution of the power of the 
State in concentrating her strength in those elections. 

3d, In. the supposed tendency of the direct vote to- 
wards the consolidation of all the States, . 


plainly damier ne they amount, in reality; to any 


encroachment upon the rights of the States, or containany 
of those tendencies towards consolidation which have been 
imputed to them.. But, before proceeding to answer this 
question, it is necessary to fix precise ideas to several 
terms which are ,the very hinges of the question itself, 
‘State Ricuts—Soverzienty or THE Sates,” arè the 
terms: referred to. By some, who use these terms, the 
General. Assembly of the State is considered as thé State 
itself, possessed of all its rights and sovereign powers ; by 
others, the Executive Officers of the State “Government 


are held to be the State, and to have the possession; dur- 


ing their continuance in. office, of the rights and: söve: 
regnty of the State; by others again the Senators. and 
Representatives in Congress froma State, are supposed to 
represent the sovereignty of the State itself; and to hold 
in their hands, for the time being, the same high rights 
and sovereign powers. -Al these opinions are held’to be 
erroneous, and, without accumulating authorities and quo- 
tations, it may be laid down in brief and plain language, 
that the QUALIFIED vorers of a State, to the exclusion of 
the General Assembly, the Executive Officers, and the 


members of Congress, constitute the Sovenzienrr of the 


Sate, and holds its Rients in their hands, Who these 
qualified voters shall be, depends upon themselves, through 
their Representatives in Convention, or General Assem- 
bly, to say; but whosoever they may be, whether free- 
holders, householders, or holders of no’ property. at all, 
they hold in their hands the rights and sovereignty of the’ 
State, and all the public officers are nothing more than 
their servants. The members of the General Assembly, 
the members of Congress, and the Executive Officers, are 
nothing but agents for the real sovereigns, confined to the 
exercise of delegated powers, and become mere usurpers, 
if they presume to exercise the powers of sovereignty, 
From these positions, it results, that these agents may 
lose a part of their powers, not only without diminishing 
the sovercignty of a State, but, in reality, to produce the 
effect of increasing that sovereignty by so much as is taken 
from the servants and restored to the master.’ This is be- 
lieved to be the exact case which is now presented for de- 
cision in the point of objection first stated. The State 
Legislatures now possess the right to say, whether elec- 
tors shall be chosen by districts, or by a general ticket ; 
and some of them, without establishing a clear right, ex- 
ercise the privilege of choosing the electors themsclves. 
By the proposed amendment, it is admitted, as objected, 
that these several powers will be taken from the Legisla- 
ture, and that a uniform mode of voting by districts will 
be substituted, which they cannot change. But, so far 
from admitting that the sovereignty of the State loses any 
thing by this operation, the direct reverse is maintained ; 
the servants only being the losers, while the real sove- 
reigns gain. For, it isnot to be questioned, but that the 
district ‘system gives the fairest play to every voter, and 
the fullest effect to every vote; nor can it be denied that 
it conforms to the intention of the present Constitution, 

which, in giving an independent vote to every elector, in- 
stead of a consolidated vote to the college of electors, 

governed by a majority, manifestly intended that each 

mass of citizens, entitled to choose one elector, should 

have the right of disposing of one vote according to their 

own sense of their own interest. It is a fact, of historical 


notoriety, that the general ticket plan of election has been ` 


adopted in some States for the avowed. purpose of con- 
trolling this intention of the Constitution; and for the 
purpose of subjecting the weaker sections of the State to 
the policy of the stronger; thus giving, on a smaller scale, 
and in reference to counties and State divisions, an exam- 
ple of that tendency of the strong to oppress the weak, 
which is one of the main objections to the consolidation 
of these Confederated States. 7 


- These. being the points of objection, the question is} The objection, that the establishment of a uniforns 
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mode óf election by districts, will trench upon the rights 
-ofthe Slates, cannot be admitted. Uniformity, as such, 
cannot bean evil ; and if it was, the infliction of it could 
not be avoided by rejecting the committee’s plan of 
amendment. For, if uniformity by districts is not esta- 
“blished. by the free consent of the States, uniformity by 
general ticket or legislative ballot, must be imposed by 
“necessity. For, when the large States consolidate their 
- Notes to overwhelm the small ones, those, in their turn, 
“must Concentrate their own strength to resist them. A few 
States. may persevere, for some time, in what they believe 
tobe the fairest system; but, when they see the unity of 
action which others derive from the general ticket and 
sislative modes of election, they will not, and, with due 
egard to their own safety, they cannot, resist the tempta- 
tion of following the same plan. Hence, uniformity will 
be imposed by necessity, if it is not adopted from choice, 
‘with this great difference, that the first uniformity will de- 
Hiver up the votes of the State, to the active managers in 
the General Assemblies, while ‘the latter would leave 
them in the hands of the real sovercigns, the qualified 
voters-of the whole State. It can hardly be said that the 
States would have a choice, when the option would be 
‘between falling into the general ticket system, and sub- 
“witting to a material diminution of their relative weight 
inthe election. ‘The question, then, turns upon the rela- 
_ tive advantages of the general ticket and district modes 
of voting; one or the other of which must soon universally 
“prevail; and it matters nothing to the sovereignty of the 
. State, whether one shall be established by the Constitu- 
tion, or the other imposed by necessity ; and, as the whole 
point.of this objection is confined to the mere right of 
ohoice, and of changing the systems from time to time, 
“it results that this right can be of no value where choice 
‘is impossible, and change not desirable. 
..2.. The second point in the objecttion is, the supposed 
‘diminution of the power of the Sate, in that tendency to 
“scatter the votes which the district system is admitted to 
possess. 
Admitting that a unity of its votes may be desirable to 
a State ; that unity will be produced by the district sys- 
tem, as often as the Stute desires it. “If the majorities 
, dn all the districts are of the same opinion, they will cre- 
‘ate the unity by giving the same vote; if they are not, it 
held to be a violation of the rights of so many districts 
as would. have voted differently, to impress thcir votes 
into. the service of the dominant party in the General As- 
sembly of the State. In the general ticket mode of elec- 
tion, the vote of the State is directed by the majority of 
the State Legislature ; the majority itself influenced by 
sone leading members; and the ticket, thus arranged, is 
eften made to triumph over the whole State, by the mere 
effect of discipline, and in open violation of the will of the 
|. actual sovereigns, the fair majority of the qualified voters. 2 ‘ , i i 
“It is capable of demonstration, that the general ticket 2. Of violence, in the heat of the elections. ce 
_. election; especially over a large surface, is often no elec-| 3, Of coalitions, to elect or defeat a particular candi 
- tion atal by the People. A small and organized body | da o 


te. : a 
supply the place of numbers, by unity of design and en- Opposed to these dangers are certain rules of actions. 
ergy of action. Want of concert in the body of the 


ripened into axioms, to the test of which, every election 
People will render superior numbers of no avail. Divi- | of a first officer ofa Republic should be brought... These 
sion. will destroy their strength, by scattering ther votes ; : Eria 


axioms are-— 
< and anticipation of defeat will ensure it, by preventing 

numbers from going to the polls. - : 
5: The last branch of the objection is in the supposed 
tendency to consolidation, which is seen by some in the 
abolition of electors, and the. substitution ‘of the direct 
vote of the People. ‘This is completely and fully answer- 
ed in a foregoing part of this report; to which it may be 
added, that, when analyzed, it turns out to be nothing 
more nor less than an old objection in a new form,- to the 
district, system itself. For the purposes of consolidation, 
it-is perfectly immaterial whether the People vote by) 
distritts, in their own persans, or through the agency of 


electors; and, if this system is established, it is uhknown 
to the committee. for what object the institution of elec- 
tors can be supposed to be wanting. : 

Finally, there is a point of view from which to look at 
the several branches of all these objectiens, which exhibit 
them in the light of anomalous, if not very equivocal, pre- 
tensions to the character of State rights.” Itis this: that 
they present, as contending parties, not the Federal Go- 
vernment on the one side, and the People of a State on 
the other, but the Legislature of a State against the Peo- 
ple of the same State : the servants against their masters:; 
the leading men against the mass; the few complaining 
that they will lose the privilege of controlling and direct- 
ing the votes of. the many ! 

The committee have based their plan of amendment 
upon the proposition, that the plan of the Constitution. 
had failed in the election of President and Vice President 
of the United States. The points of failure were indicat- 
ed in its two leading features—the institution of Etrc- 
rons, and the ultimate electian by Starrs, in the House of 
Representatives. That the first branch of this proposition 
has been fully demonstrated, and the best substitute pro 
posed which the case admits of, is respectfully submitted 
to the decision of the Senate. ‘The establishment of the 
second branch, and the denionstration of the fitness of 
the proposed substitute, remain to be attempted. . 

That it was the intention of the Constitution, in giving 
to the States, in the House of Representatives, an equality 
of votes for President, to increase the weight and respeet- 
ability of the House, and to give to the small States a* | 
chance to act an efficient part in the election, is equally -~ 
clear from the Constitution itself, and from all the cotem- 
porancous expositions of that instrument. Upon these 
grounds the power in question has often been defended ; 
but if the intention of the Constitution has failed ; if the _ 
small States have not realized the chance which. was in- 
tended for them; if the House of. Representatives. has 
derived no additional weight or respectability from acting 
as umpire between Presidential candidates ; above all, ~ 
if real evil, both to the House and to the People of the 
States, have been found to result from this contingent 
power of election; then there can he no reason for ‘pres 
serving a part of the Constitution which has failed of’ its 
object, and produces evil instead of good. ‘The Com. 
mittee believe that this failure has been complete, and. 
that the principles which should govern the election of 2 
Chief Magistrate, in a free country, require that the 
choice of President of these United States should no 
longer be permitted to devolve upon the House of Re~ 
presentatives. These principles haye been stated, and 
enforced, in the course of this Report. They spring from 
the dangers to which such elections are liable. . These 
dangers are— P 

1. Of corruption among the voters. 


x 


To prevent corruption: 

. Multiply the voters. 
: Keep the candidates from. among them. 
. Avoid pre-existing bodies of electors. 
; To prevent violence and avoid coalitions + 

1. separate the voters. e : aes 

-The plan of election in the committee’s amendment, 
both for the first and second election, has been: brought 
to the fest of each of these axioms, and--fourd to abide. 
them. The veters will consist of millions, and cannot be ae se 
corrupted ; they will he scattered over.the territory GE ae 
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fhe whole cônfederation; aid cannot hold an intercourse f 


with the candidates; they ‘will: vote at several thousand. 
different places, onthe‘ same hours of the same day, and 
ean neither fight norcoalesce; they are not a pre-existing 
body, in the sense of the: objection, for: that term omiy 
applies to small selected bodies. -- : = 
Fried by the test of these axioms, the House of Repre- 
sentativés; ásan electoral college, statids condemned upon 
everyone of thems = => cee 

oA HW isa: small body, therefore capable of being cor- 


Ri 


isa preexisting body, therefore, capable of being 
mpered:' with. -> Ak 
<> 3. It sits in the presence of the: caididates, therefore 
is subject to be influenced by-an intercourse with them. 
iA Itvotes ima body, therefore is subject to violence, 
~ and capable of coalitions. ~ “ i 
An addition’ to these objections, to which the House 
of Representatives is subject, in common. with all small 
bodies, it is yet: Hable to others, peculiar to itself, as a 
legislative department, viz. 
1. The anomaly of a Legislature creating the Execu- 
tive. ` : : 
2. The interruption of its regular business. 
nes The introduction of-a new test in elections of mem- 
ers, oe Ae ae 
<A: The application of a new influence to these elec- 
tions. ; apa ate 
5. The: creation of opposition and administration par- 
” thes ii Congress. : 
- 6e The effect:of all this upon fair legislation. 
7: The farther effect-of all this upon the minds of the. 
_ People, the character of the Government, and the stabil- 
fF our republican institutions. 
. >There is ‘one point, however, and the committee are 
proud to state it, in which the House of Representatives, 
as an electoral college, must forever be entitled to a pre- 
ference over any other of equal numbers, which can be 
constituted : it isin the elevation of its character; in the 
talents which. distinguish, and the integrity which enno- 
bles.it, and which the pride, virtue, and intelligence of 
the People must be forever anxious to preserve and exalt. 
The objections which have been stated against bringing 
the election into this House, are of such a character, in 
the opinion of the committee, as to merit the most serious 
consideration ; and when their weight and importance are 
- duly estimated, it can hardly be believed that the framers 
of ‘our Constitution, if they could have foreseen the fre- 
tjäent occutrence of that event, would have consented to 
endanger the purity of our Government, and the stability 
of our institutions, -by consenting to carry the election 
before that body, in any contingency whatsoever. It is 
obvious, from the whole theory and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, that the President was intended to be chosen by 
electors fresh from the People, and that it was never con- 
templated that the election should devolve onthe House 
ef Representatives, except in an extraordinary and rare 
contingency. ` But, from.an extension in territory, which 
could not have been foreseen, and an increase in wealth 
and population beyond all expectation, the pursuits of our 
citizens have become so diversified, and so many local 
interests have sprung up among them, that it is almost 
-a,vain hope that the election of President can ever 
again be effected on the first trial, whether the People 
vote direct, or through the agency of intermedial electors ; 
and it.seems to bè- no longer doubtful, that, under ordina- 
ry circumstances, the choice must, hereafter, devolve upon 
the House of Representatives. ThE provision of the 
onstitation, intended only for an emergency, thus becom- 
ing one of ordinary. application, and that which the wis- 
dom of our fathersdesigned as the ** medicine of the State,” 
{to be resorted to‘only ina dangerous crisis) is to become 
Feour daily atd.” : 


In this view of the subject, it becomes.a question, which: 
addresses itself to the mind and heart of every lover of bis 
country, whether Congress can be safely trusted with the 
choiée of the Chief Magistrate of this great and. gtoW- - 
ing Republic, not as an event, which ina series of 

nay happen; but which in the ordinary course of affairs 
must inevitably and frequently occur. “The first objection, i 
and the one which cannot fail to suggest. itself to every 
find, is the incompatiblé nature of the duties. which be- 
long to.a Legislative Assembly and to an Electoral Cor- 
lege. No principle ought, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, to be held more sacred, as none, certainly, is move 
plainly recognized’ in the whole structure of our Govern- 
ment, than that which keeps the Exeéutive and Legisla- 
tive Departments separate and distinct,” There seems, in- 
deed, to be infused into the different branches of our Go- 
vernment, (doubtless for the wisest purposes) a Jealous 
spirit, which, generously cherished aiid properly dirécted, 
may be fruitful of the greatest benefits. That the Legis- 
lature should elect the Executive, is an anomaly; it is al- 
together inconsistent with the most cherished. principles 
of our system, and, in practice, may be found equally fatat, 
to the purity of one branch of the Government, and the 
independence of thé other. 

The reference of this question, which will call into ač- 
tion the strongest, and some of the worst, passions of our 
nature, to a PRE-EXISTING BODY- oF MEN, assembled at the 
seat of Government, and, from their character and situa- 
tion, brought into almost daily contact with the candidate, < 
on whom they can confer the first office in the Republic, 
and who, in turn, can bestow. upon them brilliant honors 
and rich rewards, must, from the very nature of things, 
expose them to the yatious influences, by which power, 
and patronage have, in every age, seduced men from the 
path of duty, and tempted them to betray the most sacred 
trusts. When we take into view the greatand increasing | 
patronage of the Executive, and of the various Depart- 
ments under his control, and perceive how completely it 
is in his power to cause the influence of his office to be - 
felt, we must shut our eyes to.the lights of wisdom and 
experience, if we do not perceive, that the period is not 
far distant, when the office of President will be conferred 
as the reward of open intrigue and the deepest corruption. 
But it is not alone against acts of open and palpable cor- 
ruption that it becomes necessary to guard. A body, 
even of high-minded men, ‘ardently engaged in running 
the race of honorable ambition, will always be liable to be 
deluded by the fascinations of office; and, though they 
may not be seduced from their course by the treasures 
which may be thrown in their way, will be induced to 
swerve from their duty by temptations more congenial to 
honorable minds ; and that ready casuistry, by which poli- 
ticians so easily deceive themselyes, will furnish an apolo- 
gy for a course of conduct which, in private life, such men 
would scorn to pursue. All experience demonstrates, that 
the best security of virtue is found in avoiding all tempta- 
tions. But even ifthe danger of corruption in the House 
of Representatives was less alarming in its magnitude, and - 
less certain in its occurrence, the committee would still 
apprehend, that the preservation of the character both of 
thé Legislature and the Executive, and securing to them 
that place in the public confidence and esteem, without 
which their strength will be but weakness, and their wis- 
dom folly, would require that they should be far removed 
even from unjust suspicion. In a country like ours, go- 
yerned by public opinion, it is of the last importance, that 
those who are appointed to make and execute the laws, 
and who must always give tone to our National character, 
should conciliate the confidence of the People, or atleast . 
stand before them unimpeached: That a successful can- . 
didate, exalted to the Chief Magistracy by the Members of | 
Congress, should feel a deep sense of gratitude towards | 
those to whem he is indebted for his elevation, is neither 
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ution of the numerous offices within his gift, it would be 
ossible for him so to act otherwise than to exclude al- 
ecther from the range of his choice men, in other re- 
pects, well qualified for the highest offices, cr to subject 
“himself, however unjustly, to the imputation of being in- 
“fluenced by personal and unworthy motives. 
Bat, if the election in the House of Representatives 
rë liable to none of these objections, still, the inter- 
uption it will give to the calm and regular progress of 
< Jegislation, would, itself, be an evil of the most alarming 
; gature. - The mixing up of party feeling, personal animo- 
sitiés, and local interests, with ordinary acts of legislation, 
‘would, unquestionably, be one of the greatest calamities 
to;which the country could be exposed. Unless those 
-cwhocreate the laws, like the Judges who expound them, 
i ara free from prejudice and passion, it is impossible that 
{o thêy can fulfil their high duties with purity and wisdom. 
{ That the acrimonious feelings, and bitter animosities, ex- 
“ctëd in a contested election, in the House of Represen- 
rfatives; would not subside at its close, but would, fora 
‘Jong course of time, exert an influence on the delibera- 
tions; and perhaps control the decisions, of the Legisla- 
tire, by, disturbing the tranquillity of its course, and ting- 
iny every Legislative act with party views and feelings, is 
to Certain to admit of a doubt. We may, indeed, tremble 
) for the fate of the country, when Congress shall be de- 
graded into a mere Electoral College, and the high duties 
ofthe Legislature shall be confided to the opposing fac- 
tions, known only as the enemies or partizans of Adminis- 
tration: But this is notall. ‘Phe People themselves, in 
‘guch.a state of things, will be tempted to contribute to 
this evil, by sending men to represent them, on the eve 
-ofevery Presidential election, not because of the depth of 
their knowledge, the soundness of their principles, or 
their peculiar fitness for legislation, but on account of 
‘their political opinions, in relation to the several candi- 
odates fot the Presidency. Even after the election was 
over, the evil spirit of the time might continue to operate, 
‘id to demand the election of candidates who would be 
patticularly devoted to the new Administration. That the 
Administration. itself should be insensible to the success 
of these. candidates, is not to be expected from human na- 
tare. “Wishes must be formed, and the knowledge, or 
“even suspicion of these wishes, would bring an ardent and 
“concentrated force to the support of the presumed favor- 
ites of the other hand, ail the elements of opposition 
‘would combine against him: merit would be out of the 
question; the public good no object; a degrading test 
| would supercede all. the recommendations of worth and 
| talents; and even the elections of the State officers might 
be brought within the vortex of a system, so futal to the 
| 
| 


i interest of the country, and so full of degradation to the 
voters and the candidates. ar 
Tna Government professedly founded upon the will of 

the People, that wilh when known, should always be en- 
titled to the most respectful consideration. Now, as far as 
public will can be ascertained, it is decidedly opposed to 

< the House of Representatives, as an unpire, In the last re- 
soft, between the Presidential candidates. Yet, a second 
choice, by some sony of electors, is inevitable ; a majority, 
or even a large plurality, cannot be counted upon, 1m our 
subsequent élections. To whom, then, shall it be sent 
"back? Who shall. make the second clection? We have 
seen that. the House of Representatives is an unfit place, 
and that the People are against it. Willthe present institu- 
tion of electors do better; and shall they. be retained for 
that purpose, in defiance of all the chjections which lie 
.. against them? On the contrary, they, will be subject to 
the main objections which apply against a pre-existing 


body; they will be, moreover, subject ta the operation ©: 


Vor R: 


ge, tor the subject of just exception. In the upon the House of Representatives, without possessing 


tingent vote for President, in the. House of. Representa- 
f opens for'one of those mutually advantageous adjustments 


all the undue infltences which might be broughtto bear | 


the same pretensions to high character and public copti- ~ 
dence. Then-there is no better course, than to SENDIT 
BACK TO THE PEOPLE, With the single imitation, of confin: 
ing their choice to the leading candidates, aa 
f Clear as the propriety of this course is to the mind of 
the committee, it is not free from objections in the minds 
of others. The first and most plausible of these objec- 
tions, grows out of a concern for the rights of the small 
Stules, a material portion of whose power, it is appre- 
hended, will be lest by taking from them their contingent 
faculty of electing the President, sy Starzs, inthe House 
of Representatives. Before this chjection can be admitted, 
it ought to be shown that this privilege is actually pos- 
sessed by the small States, under the present system. The. 
committee believe that it is not; for they cannot admit 
that a privilege, personal to a Member of Congress, can 
be treated as the privilege of the State which he repre- 
sents. Now, it is notorious, that a large portion, if not.a 
majority, of the Representatives who have heretofore been 
called upon. to vote for Presiderit in the House of Repre»: 
sentatives, have given that vote according to the dictates... 
of their own feelings and judgment... In this course they. | 
have held themselves justified on the ground, that, in giv- 
ing their votes, they acted in the character of electors un- 
der the Constitution, and not in their representative capa- 
city. lt is also certain, that, as no means are provided for 
a distinct expression of the will of the State upon the sub: : 
ject, (as between the candidates who may finally be `` 
brought into competition,) it is manifest that the Repre- 
sentative may not know, or knowing, may feign ignorance: 
of the opinion of the State, which he represents, even if 
he acknowledges an obligation to conform to it, when 
known. In many cases he certainly will be ignorant of it;. 
in most, he raust be without instructions; and, in all, he 
may disregard them. If, then, the privilege of voting for 
President, in the House of Representatives, is claimed and. 
exercised by the member, as an elector under the Constitu- 
tion, and not as a Representative from his Stale; if the 
Member, and not the State, exercises volition upon this 
point; if he denics the right of the State to direct his vote, 
or admits the right, and avoids the obligation; and, if the: 
State has neither time nor means to. manifest her will, or | 
power to enforce it, or the right of vacating the vote after: 
it is given; then, this boasted privilege may fairly be set. 
down as belonging, practically, to the Member, and not 
to the Sfute from which he-comes. The question which 
then presents itself, is one of conflicting claims to power, 
between an individual, on one side, and the, State whichi 
he represents, on the other; between a Member of Cons, 
gress, in his seat, and the forty thousand persons who. 
placed him there. Holding this to be the only question 
presented by the objection under consideration, the com». 
mittee feel no difficulty in assigning the privilege to the 
party which, from its own position, is farthest removed. 
from undue influence—by its numbers, is most difficult to 
be corrupted : which, individually, bas as much, and, ag- 
gregately, infinitely more interest in the welfare of. them, 
country ; and whose lack of information, if any, is amply. 
compensated by the disinterestedness of them motives: 
and, in this transfer of power from the Members of Con- 
gress at Washington, to the whole body of their constitu- 
ents at home, it is the opinion of the committee that the 
State would be a gainer, instead of a loser. Still, this con- 


tives, is the cherished form of a lost substance among the 
smaller States, and although now reduced to nothing but) | 
an idea, they may be unwilling to give it up, without res 
ceiving the benefit of some concession from the. larger 
ones. Here, then, is room. for a compromise : the door. 


by help of which the: Constitution wag-made, and without 
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4, Which it-cannot bé amended: The large States overwhelin | lecting the votes in the districts;-and certifying the results 
a small ones, with the’ consolidated vote of the general | a second. time to the President of the Senate, thre 
ticket; the small State ince the`grèat ones, with the | months would still remain, as the new officers would: not 
single Representatt | the’ House of Representatives. | be wanted until the fourth of March. The fact'that Coi 
Now, it has be own that this apparent power in the | gress would be in session two months longer than us 
‘Treat Statés to jlidate their vote, is, in reality, the | in every fourth year; is an ‘additional recommendation to 
f some individuals of. the State Legisla- | the details of this plan; it being now well known that the 
tures; ye the small States, its effect is just the same as | short sessions (from the great ‘inérease of ‘business and of 
i Fsovereignty of the State had directed its force | members) have become too short for the accomplishment 
‘agiinst'them, - It has also been shown that this supposed | ofthe ‘business on hand, some two hundred orders of the 
power of'thé small States to balance the great ones in the day usually remaining undecided at the last hour of these | 
Representatives, is, in fact; the power of ‘the | sessions, and all the time and ‘labor lost ‘which had. been 
: T3 in Congress from such States. Yet, to the large | expended upon them. © S0 foo PPLE ee } 
“0 the-effect is just the same as if it was the power of | ‘The Resolution submitted: by the. committee would, 
the States. Here, then,’ is a grievance on each side ; and, | they confidently believe, entirely effect the’ great object 
to’ get rid of it, and receive, in return, a great, substantial, | of an election by the QUALIFIED" VOTERS oF THE STATES, ` 
and-ardently desired concession from the other, the large | upon the second, at all events, if not upon the first trial. 
. States have nothing to do but ‘to give up an abuse, and | But, as it is within the range of mete possibility that more © 
„the small-ones to surrender an idea. f than two persons may have the two-highest numbers, in 
* The only direct objections to the second election by the | the first election, and that two or more may have the ` 
People, (supposing the first to have been adopted, ) which | same, and the highest number ‘in the second, it was be- 
. have come to the knowledge of the committee, are few in | lieved by some that the plan of amendment would not be 
‘number and easy of answer. The apprehension of violence | complete, unless some provision’ was made for this remote 
“in stich renewed and protracted contest, is expressed by } contingency of a mere possibility; the committee have 
some. But ifthe committee have beén successful in show- | therefore agreed, in such case, to leave the decision to the 
ingithat nothing of this kind is to be dreaded in the Jirst | existing provisions of the Constitution ; considering: it su- 
‘election, the only ‘proper inquiry now is, whether the | perfluous trouble to write out any new provision fora case 
second can produce that effect which the first could not. : which will almost certainly never occur, and which may.’ 
The committee affirm the negative of this proposition, | therefore, safely undergo a nominal reference to the same ` 
and appeal to that well known law in physiology which: body which, as a real electoral college, has received their. ; 
` makes apathy succeed to violence the moment the crisis | decided disapprobation. Pa ae ; 
- of excitement has passed away; and to the fact, that the | : — 
timber of candidates being reduced in the-second con.) "RESOLUTION 
est, the peculiar causes of excitement, arising from per- | ,, ‘ gente ct ee 
onal acquaintance and local interests, will also be reduced | Proposing an amendinent to the Constitution of the United 
im-exact proportion to this reduction in the numberof. Sates, as it respects the election uf President and Vice 
candidates, Instead of violence, indifference and neglect | President of the United States. f a 
` of the elective franchise is still more to be dreaded in the! Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of ! 
second than in the first election. | the United States of America in Congress. assembled, two- 
The delay of a second election is the last of the objec- i thirds of both Houses concurring, That the following |} 
tions which has come to the knowledge of your commit- | amendment to the Constitution of the United States be 
tee. This, as involving a question of mere detail, may be | proposed to the Legislatures of the several States, which, 
passed over with little more than a statement and explana- | when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
tion of the plan of the committee on this point. Jt pro- | States, shall bé valid, to all intents and purposes, as part 
vides, that the first election shall be held on the first | of the Constitation : l 
Thursday and Friday in August, 1828, and on the same! That, hereafter, the President and Vice President of the 
days in every fourth year thereafter; that Congress shall | United States shall be chosen by the People of the re- 
‘be in ‘session‘on the second Monday in October of these | spective States, inthe manner following : Each State shall : 
ars, to receive and count the votes ; and that the second | be divided, by the Legislature thereof, into districts, equal - # 
«lection, when found to be necessary, shall take place on | in number to the whole number of Senators and Repre- | 
-the first Thursday in December following. These provi- i sentatives, to which such State may be entitled in the ‘w 
sions remove all objections relating to delay and want of | Congress of the United States ; the said districts to be -¥ 
tithe. Thd first election willtake place at the period when | composed of contiguous territory, and to contain, as near- Xi 
‘the people are least engaged at home, and will have the į ly as may be, an equal number of persons, entitled to be 
‘further recommendation of taking place on the same day | represented, under the Constitution, and to be laid off, 
von which several of the States now hold their general elec- | for the first time, immediately after the ratification of this w 
tions, near the time at which many others hold them, and | amendment, and afterwards, at the session of the Legis- -ùr 
ethe ‘one to which all the States would, in all probability, | lature next ensuing the apportionment of Representatives, fh 
Soon conform. An interval of about sixty days would then | by the Congress of the United States ; or-oftener, if deem- s 
remain for collecting the votés in the different districts, | ed necessary, by the Legislature of the State; but no al- s4 
and certifyitig the results to the President of the Senate ; | teration, after the first, or after each decennial formation 3 
“a period amply sufficient to send in the returns from the ; of districts, shall take effect, at the next ensuing election, 4 
-yost remote States. A further interval of about sixty days | after such alteration is made. That, on the first Thursday, 
Wild be allowed for giving notice of, and holding the | and succecding Friday, in the month of August, of the 
: nd election’; ‘a sufficient time, in the cpinion of the | year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and 4 
- ‘eommittée, to communicate to the People the simple fact | on the same days in every fourth year thereafter, the citi, ©: 
“that a second election was ordered; the day itself being | zens of each State, who possess the qualifications requi- 
(fixed beforeliand, and thé. minds of the voters made up i site for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
‘about the candidates, and the fact itself unofficially known | Legislature, shall meet within their respective districts, 
‘before, the People would require no further notice, than | and vote for a President and Vice President of the United 
that which wot enable them to go to the polls. For this | States, one of whom, at Ieast, shall net be an inhabitant of 
= purpose, the time'allowed will be twenty days more than | the same state with himself: and the person receiving the 
-7 enough, in the remotest sections of the Union. For col- | greatest number of votes for President, and the one re- 


| - Senate.) 


_ ceiving the greatest number of votes for Vice President in 
e gadh district shall be holden to have received one vote : 
whch fact. shall be immediately certified to the Governor 
| of the’State, to each of the Senators in Congress from such 
- State; and to the President of the Senate. The right of 
| affixing the places in the districts at which the elections 


nvassing the votes, and certifying the returns, is reserv- 
ëd, exclusively, to the Legislatures of the States. The 
-Congress of the United States shall be in session on the 
) second Monday in October, in the year one thousand eight 
-obundred and twenty-eight, and on the same day in every 
fourtli year thereafter : and the President of the Senate, in 
~the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
‘ishall open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
ounted.. The person having the greatest number of votes 

for President, shall be President, if such number be equal 
-40'a majority of the whole number of votes given; but if 
-ono-person have such majority, then a second election shall 
; beheld, on the first Thursday, and succeeding Friday, ia 
/ the month of December, then next ensuing, between the 
opérsons having the two highest numbers, for the office of 
resident : which second election shall be. conducted, the 
- ¥esult certified, and the votes counted, in the same man- 
Heras in the first, and the person having the greatest 
¿number of votes for President, shall be the President. 
»: But, if two or more persons shall have received the great- 
“est, and, cqual number of votes, at the second clection, 
the House’ of Representatives shall choose one of them 
. for President, as is now prescribed by the Constitution. 


‘President, at the first clection, shall be the Vice President, 
ifsach number be equal to a majority of the whole num- 
“ber of votes given, und, if no person have such majority, 
thenia second election shall take place, between the per- 
sons having the two highest numbers, on the same day 
thatthe second clection is held for President, and the 
“person having the highest number of votes for Vice Presi- 
“dent, shall be the Vice President. But, if two or more 
persons shall have received the greatest, and an equal 
“Tutinber of votes, in the second election, then the Senate 
» Shall choose one of them for Vice President, as is now 
: provided in the Constitution. But, when a second election 
‘shall be necessary, in the case of Vice President, and not 
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shall be held, the manner of holding the same, and of |. 


The person having the greatest number of votes for Vice | 


i 


the journal that this clause, i 
ra P n 
the first draft of the Constitution, was. adopted with rent 
unanimity, and that afterwards, in the concluding daysof 
the session, it was altered, and j 


essi s nd its intention defeated, by 
a majority of a single vote, in the absence of one of the 


States by which it had been supported. 

Following the Constitution into the State Conventions 
which. ratified it, and. the Committee find, that, by the 
New York Convention, it, was recommended, as follows : 

t That no Senator or Representative shall, during the 
‘time for which he was. elected, be appointed to any 
“ office under the authority of the United States” 

By the Virginia Convention, as follows: _ ` 

“ That the members of the Senate and House of Re- 
‘ presentatives shall be ineligible to, and incapable of, 
*¢ holding any civil office under the authority of the United 
* States, during the term for which they shall respective- 
* lv be elected.” . 

By the North Carolina Convention, the same amend- 


19ih CONGRESS, 
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| It further appears from 


c 


> 
ment was recommended, in the same words. 


In the first session of the first Congress, which was 
held under the Constitution, a member of the House of 
Representatives submitted a similar proposition of amend- 
ment ; and, in the third session of the eleventh Congress, 

James Madison being President, a like. proposition was 
| again submitted, and bging referred to a Committee of 
į the House, was reported’ by them in the following words : 
| No Senator or Representative shall be appointed to 
| & any civil office, place, or emolument, under the autho- 
| “ rity of the United States, until the expiration of the 
€ Presidential term in which such person shall have served 
| “as a Senator or Representative.” . 
Upon the question to adopt this resolution, the vote 
stood 71 yeas, 40 nays, wanting but three votes of the 
| constitutional number for referring it to the decision of 
the States. 

Having thus shown, by a reference to the venerable evi- 
dence of our early history, that the principle of the 
| amendment now under consideration, has had the support 
land approbation of the first friends of the Constitution, . 
| the Committee will now declare their own opinion in fa- 
| vor of its correctness, and expresses its belief that the 
| ruling principle in the organization of the Federal Go- 
; vernment demands its adoption. 


necessary in the case of President, then the Senate shalli That ruling principle requires that the three great 
choose a Vice President, from the persons having the two | branches of the Federal Government, the Executive, Legis- 
highest numbers in the first clection, as is now prescribed | lative, and Judiciary, should be separate and distinct from 
in the Constitution. f each other, not only in contemplation of law, but in point 
2 - i of fact ; and, for this end, that each should not only have its 
APPOINTMENTS OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS | independent organization, but that the individuals admi- 
TO OFFICE. | nistering each, should be wholly free from the control and 

Report of the Select Conmittee on amending the Constitution | influence of the individuals who administered the others. 
of the United States, made to the Senate, March 1, 1826. i To secure this independence on the part. of the Presi- 
Mr. Bustos, from the Select Committee, to whom was | dent, and to prevent the legislative department from 
` yeferred the proposition to amend the Constitution of j starving him into a compliance with their will, by with- 
“the United States, with respect to the appointment of i holding his necessary support, or seducing him Into. an 
Senators and Representatives to offices under the Fe- | acquiescence in their views, by tempting his avarice with 


detal Government, reported : : % 
That, having bad recourse to the history of the times 
im hich the Constitution was formed, the Committee 
‘find that the proposition now referred to them, had en- 
gaged the deliberations of the Federal Convention which 


{an augmented salary, (Fed. No. 77,_) it is provided.in the 
| Constitution that he shall receive a fixed compensation 
| for his services, which shall neither be increased nox dimi- 
| nished: during the term for which he was elected. 
| ‘To secure the independence of the Legislative De- 


framed the Constitution, and of several of the State Con- | partment, and to prevent the Exccutive from influencing 
ventions which ratified it. its deliberations, by retaining a set of dependants inthe ` < 
In an early stage of the session of the Federal Conven- i Senate and House of Representatives, always ready, like 
tion, it was resolved, as follows : | the placeinen in the British . Parliament, to support the 
* Article 6, section 9. The members of each House | measures of administration, it was provided, in the same 
“ (of Congress) shall be incligible to, and incapable of, | Constitution, that persons holding offices under. the a 
“holding any ofice under the authority of the United ! thority of. the United States, should. be wholly exclu è 
oe States, during the time for which they shall respective- ; from the floor of Congress.. i Ping a a : 
* ly be elected ; and the members of the Senate shall be i The, Committee bclieve that- this provision Or en 
“ ineligible to, and incapable of, holding any such office dependence of the Senate and House of Representa ae 
“ for one year afterwards.” —/ Journal ofthe Pederal Con- | though wise and proper, as far as it goes, does not. Bo: ar 
vention, page 219. ) l | enough to accomplish the object it had in view: They 


| wation’of those who were not blind to the defects of the 


Hyi Department would bë thé: bane’ of honest and inde- 
~pendent legislation ; ‘and. they believe that the presence 
of office hunters would be equally fatal. The danger to 
be'apprehended from éachy, is, ir,effect, the same. The 
office holder would support the measures of administra- 

the purpose of ‘saving the office which he had in 

i; the office hunter would “support the same 
s; for the purpose of securing the office which he 
ectation.” By either party, the interest of the 
: wld be ‘sacrificed to the views of the Execu- 
tive ; and the appropriate means for preventing this mis- 
chief, was, first, toexchide office holders from seats in 
Congress, and this’ the Constitution has done ; and, se- 
condly, to “prevent Senators and Representatives from 
“taking appointments fromthe President under whose ad- 
ministration they. had served ; and this it has omitted to 
do. ° The omission was too material to escape the obser- 


Constitution ; and their animadversions were too loud and 

vehement to pass unnoticed by the great advocates for 
the ratification of that instrument. © The authors of the 
Federalist, in their No. 55, felt it to be their duty to meet 
the objection which grew out of this omission. But even 
these great'men, ‘with their superior abilities, and ardent. 
zeal in the best of causes, couldpttempt no more than to 
diminish the quantum of a- danger which could not be 

odenièd to exist, and to cover, with a brilliant declama- 
tion; ‘a part of theit beloved Constitution which could not 
be defended. They said: 

“46 Sometimes we are told, that this fand of corruption, 
(Executive appointments,) is to be exhausted by the 
President in ‘subduing the virtue of the Senate. Now, 
the fidélity of the other House is to be the victim. The 

Amprobability of such a mercenary and perfidious combi- 
nation of the several members of the Government, stand- 
ing ‘on as different foundations as republican principles 
wiil well admit, and at the same time accountable to the 
society over which they are placed, ougat alone to quiet 
this apprehension. But, fortunately, the Constitution has 
provided a still further safeguard. ‘The members of the 

Congress are rendered ineligible to any civil offices that 
may be created, or of which the emoluments may be in- 
creased, during the term of their election. No offices, 
‘therefore, can be dealt out to the existing members, but 
such as may become vacant by ordinary casualties ; and 
to suppose, that these would be suñicient to purchase the 
-guardians ofthe People, selected by the People them- 
selves, is to renounce every rule by which events ought 
to be calculated, and to substitute an indiscriminate and 
unbounded jealousy, with which all reasoning must be 
vain’? o 

The Committee ‘believe that this answer, though spe- 
cious and confident, was insufficient at the time it was 
given, and that subsequent events have entirely invali- 
dated it. ït was. insufficient, because it turned upon the 
false: position that one office could only influence one 
‘member; whereas, in the opinion of the Committee, it 
might influence many ; for the danger-to be apprehend- 
ed from this source, lies in the pursuit, and not in the 
engoyment of the office ; and many members might be put- 
suing the same one, at the same time, and all upon the 
säte principle, of devotion to the will of the President, 
and neglect of the interests of their constituents. 
whether good ‘or bad atthe time it was giver, there can 

„bë no'question about its insufficiency at the present time. 
‘The fact upon which it rested has ceased to exist. It is 
nd ‘longer true that the President, in dealing out offices 
40 members of Congress, will be limited, as supposed in 
the Federalist} to the inconsiderable number of places 


-Which “may ‘bécome vacant by the ordinary casualties of 


, deaths and. resignations; “on the contrary, he may now 
‘draw, for that: purpose, upon the-entire fand of the Exe- 


Athendments to the Constitution. 


that the presence’ of office holders in the Legisla- A cutive patronage. 


But: 


‘ Construction and, legislation have se. 
complished this change. “In the ‘very frst. year of the 
Constitution, a.constructiin was put upon that instrument 
which ‘enabled the President to create as many vacancies 
as he pleased, and at any moment that ‘he thought pro. 
per. This was effected by yielding to him the kingly: 
prerogative of dismissing officers: without the’ formality of 
atrial. “The authors of the Federalist had: not. foreseen 
this construction; so far from: it, they had asserted: the 
contrary, and arguing logically from: the: premises, “ that 
the dismissing power was appurtenant. to: the appointing. 
pewer,” they had maintained, in No. 77 of that. standard 
work, that, as the consent of the Senate was necessary to. 

the appointment of an officer, so. the consent of the same 

body would: be equally necessary to: his..dismission from 

office. But this construction was overruled -by the first 
Congress which was formed under the Constitution; the 
power of dismission from office. was abandoned to. the 

President alone, and, with the acquisition of this preto- 
gative, the power and patronage of the Presidential office 
was instantly increased to an indefinite extent, and the 

argument of the Federalist against the capacity of the 
President to corrupt the members of Congress, founded. 
upon the small number of places which he could use for 
that purpose, was totally overthrown. So much for con» 
struction. Now for the effects of legislation ; and, with- 
out going into an enumeration of statutes which unneces: 
sarily increase the Executive patronage, the four years’ 
appointment law will alone be mentioned ; for, this sin- 
gle act, by vacating almost the entire civil list once, in 
every per'od of a Presidential term of service, places 
more offices at the command of the President than were 
known to the Constitution at the time’ of its adoption, 
and is, of itself, again sufficient to overthrow the whole 
of the argument which was used in the Federalist. ‘So 
completely is this the fact, and so entirely has that argu, 
ment vanished, that no one pretends to repeat it now. 

| A new reason is now resorted to; and an improved capa- 
| ty for discharging the duties of these offices, which a 
j 


service in Congress is supposed to. confer, is the argu- 
‘ment now relied upon. But the Commitfce do not yield 
to this argument the foree which is claimed for it. ‘Thoy 
believe that it ought to be received with great qualifica- 
tion, and limited in its application to a small, number of 
offices of the highest grade, and to such members of cither 
House as actually apply themselves to the discharge of 
‘their public duties. ‘The places which impart the facul- 
ty of giving counsel to the President, as the Departments 
of State, Treasury, War, and Navy,and those which im- 
pose the obligation of treating with foreign Powers, xs 
embussies, may be offices of this description ; but as for 
the great mass of places which compose the bulk of Exe- 
cutive patronage, and which require no particular expe- 
rience in foreign affairs, nor very enlarged knowledge of 
the science of government, such as these connected with 
the Army, the Navy, the Judiciary, the Territorial Go- 
yernments, the Customs, the Land Offices, the Post 
Olfices, the affairs of the Indians, the collection and di- 
bursement of the public revenue, &c. &e. &c, the Com- 
mittee are wholly at a loss to conceive ef any additional 
fitness or capability for discharging their duties which the 
most laborious service in Congress would confer. But, 
while they admit that heads of departments and. ambas- 
: sadors to foreign countries might be advantageously taken 
| from the hals of Congress, they believe that it would 
be invidious to discriminate between the higher and the 
lower offices, and that any discrimination of this kind 
which could be made, would still leave open the door to 
that sort of tampering with the independence of members 
| which the purity of the Government, and the ruling prin- 
ciple of the Constitution, require te be closed up for ever. 
The only discrimination which occurs to the Committee 
as proper to be made, is the one which has been indi- 


Senate] 


-tomin this particular, and which contains, in itself, an ob- 
“¥iousand essential difference in the nature of the offices, 
and inthe facility of using them for corrupt purposes. This 
= @istinetion ts found in the differencé between civiland mi- 
æy appointments ; to the latter of which it is deemed 
“qnuespedient to extend the ineligibility of Senators and Re- 
[ presentatives, as well on account of the high nature of 
“the-service to be performed, as because the occasions for 
gach appointments, (being confined to a state of war,) 
Oowill-rarely occur; and when they do, will.be attended 
witha degree of danger, toil, and privation, which will 
deprive them of all attraction for that description of poli- 
‘ticians, who could be capable of bartering their official 
independence for the mercenary emoluments and the 
“gilded trappings of office. 
ut, besides the danger to the independence of Con- 
‘gress, which the committec apprehend from the continued 
eligibility of Senators and Representatives, to Executive 
}-gppointments, another evil, equally at war with the inten- 
‘tien of the Constitution, and with the rights of the Peco- 
e; may spring from the same source. It was the inten- 
‘tlonof' the Constitution, that Senators and Representatives 
‘should be periodically returned, as private citizens, to the 
mass of their constituents, to have their official conduct 
-paviewed by them, and to receive, at their hands, the ap- 
o probation or the censure which that conduct might de- 
gerve This return to the People, and accountability to 
them, constitutes the responsibility of the Representative, 
and affords the only check and control over his conduct, 
‘which the constituent can possess. The value of this 
responsibility was particularly relied upon, and enforced, 
by the authors of the Federalist, (Vo. 57,) but, if the 
President may prevent this return of the Senators and 
‘Representatives to their constituents: if, more than that, 
Jhecmay take them from their seats, and place them in 
other. offices, far removed from the reach of the People, 
them the responsibility which the Constitution intended to 
“establish, is not only destroyed, but an unfaithful member, 
| who has sacrificed the rights of the People to the will of 
the: Exeentive, may be elevated to new honors, enriched 
> vith great emoluments, and placed in a condition to defy 
the resentment of those to whom the Constitution intend- 
ved to make him accountable. £ 
„Considering all which, the committee have come to the 
unanimous resolution to submit to the Senate a proposi- 
ion of amendment to the Constitution of the United 

States, embracing the principle of this report : i 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, two- 
thirds of both Houses concurring, That the following 

-amendment to the Constitution of the United States, be 
proposed to the Legislaturcs of the several States ; which, 
when ratified by three-fourths of < id Legislatures, shall 
be. valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of said Con- 
stitution : : , 

No Senator or Representative shali be appointed to any 
civil office, place, or emolument, under the authority of 
the United States, until the expiration of the Presidential 
terim in which sach person shall have served as a Senator 
or Representative. 


EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE. 


Select Committee of the Senate, on Executive 
Patronage; made May 4, 1826. i 
Mr. Bexrox, from the Select Committee, to which was 

‘referred the proposition to inquire into the expediency 

of reducing the Patronage of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the United States, made the following report : 


Report of the 


That, after mature deliberation, the committee are of} 
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‘gated in most of the propositions to amend the Constitu- | 


is. 


giam CONGRESS, 
Ist. SESSION. 


Opinion that it is expedient to diminish; or ioiei ulate by 
law, the Executive Patronage of the Federal Gremien 
whenever the same can be. done consistently. with. the 
provisions of the Constitution, and without impaiting. the 
proper. efficiency of the Government. Acting under this 
conviction, they have reviewed, as carefully as time and 
other. engagements would permit them to do, the degree 
and amount of patronage now exercised by the President 
and have arrived at thé conclusion that the same may, 
and ought to be diminished. by law. For this purpose 
they herewith present to the Senate six bills, entitled : 
és 1. A bill to regulate the publication. of the Laws of the 

United States, and of public advertisements. EN 

2. A bill to secure in office the faithful Collectors and 
Disbursers of the Revenue, and to displace defaulters. 

3. A bill to regulate the appointment of Postmasters. 

4. A bill to regulate the appointment of Cadets. 

5. A bill to regulate the appointment of Midshipmen. 
, 6. A bill to prevent Military and Naval Officers from be- 
ing dismissed the service at the pleasure of the President. 

The Committee do not doubt but. that there are many 
other branches of Executive Patronage, in addition’ tọ 
those which are comprehended in the provisions of these 
bills, which might be advantageously regulated. by law. 
Far from thinking that they have exhausted the subject, 
they belicve that they have only opened it, and that noth- 
ing more can be done, at this time, than to lay the founda- 
tion of asystem to he followed up and completed hereafter. 

In coming to the conclusion that Executive Patronage 
ought to be diminished and regulated, on the plan pro- 
posed, the Committee rest their opinion on the ground 
that the exercise of great patronage in the hands of one 
man, has a constant tendency to sully the purity of our 
institutions, and to eidanger the liberties of the country. 
This doctrine is not new. A jealousy of power, and of 
the influence of patronage, which must always accompa- 
ny its exercise, has ever been a distinguished feature in 
the American character. It displayed itself strongly. at 
the period. of the formation, and of the adoption, of the 
Federal Constitution. . At that time the feebleness of. the 
old Confederation had excited a‘ much greater dread of 
anarchy than cf power—‘ of anarchy among the mem- 
bers than of power in the head’*—and although the im- 
pression was nearly universal that a Government of more 
energetic character had become indispensably necessary, 
yet, even under the influence of this conviction—such 
was the dread of power and patronage—that the States, 
with extreme reluctance, yielded their assent to the esta- 
blishment of the Federal Government. Nor was this the 
effect of idle and visionary fears on the part of an ignor 
ant multitude, without knowledge of the nature and tens 
dency of power. On the contrary, it resulted from the 
most extensive and profound political knowledge,—from 
the heads of statesmen, unsurpassed, in any age, in saga; 
city and patriotism.. Nothing could reconcile the great 
men of that day to a Constitution of so much power but 
the guards.which were put upon it against the abuse of” 
power. Dread and jealousy of this abuse displayed itself 
throughout the instrument. To this spirit we are:indebt- 
ed for the freedom .of the press, trial by jury, liberty of 
conscience, freedom of debate, responsibility to constitu 
ents, power of impeachment, the control of the Senate 
over appointments to office; and, many other provisions 
of a like character.. But the Committee cannot imagine 
that the jealous foresight of the time, great as.it was, or 
that any human sagacity; could have foreseen, and placed 
a compctent guard upon, every possible avenue to’ the 
abuse of power. The nature of a constitutional act éX- 
cludes the possibility of combining minute perfection with. 
general excellence. After the exertion of all possible vigi- 
lance, something of what ought te have been done, hasbeen 


o strengthen the barriers, against the possi- 
‘of power. If a community could be imagined 
; the laws'should execute themselves—in which 
the powér-of Government should consist.in the enactment 
f Jaws—in such a state the machine of Government 
‘ould carry on its operations without jar or friction. Par- 
ties would be unknown, and the movements of the pol- 
tical machine would but little more. disturb the passions 
-of meh than they are disturbed by the operations of the 
great laws’ of the material world. But this is not the 
vease. "The scene shifts from this imaginary region, where 

Jaws execute themselves, to the theatre of real. life, 

wherein they are executed by civil and military officers, 

by armies and navies, by courts of justice, by the collection 

and disbursement of revenue, with all its train of salaries, 

jobs, and contracts ; and in this aspect of the reality, we 

~ «hehold the working of parronacr, and discover the rea- 

- gon why so’ many stand ready, in any country, and in all 
ages; to flock to the standard of rowEr, wheresoever, 
and by whomsoever; it may be raised. 

~“ The patronage of the Federal Government at the be- 

gining, was founded upon a revenue of two millions of 
ollars.* It is now. operating upon twenty-two millions, 
and, within the life time of many now living, must ope- 
rate upon fifty. The whole revenue must, in a few years, 
-he wholly Ea gn to subjects of patronage. At present 
‘about one. half, say ten millions of it, are appropriated to 
the principal and interest of the public debt, which, from 
the nature of the object, involves but little patronage. In 
the course of a few years, this debt, without great mis- 
management, must be paid off. A short period of peace, 
‘and a faithful application of the sinking fund, must speed- 
ily accomplish that most desirable object. Unless the re- 
venue be then reduced, a work as difficult in republics as 
- in monarchies, the patronage of the Federal Government, 
great as it already is, must, in the lapse of a few years, re- 
ceive a vast accession of strength. The revenue itself will 
be doubled, and instead of one half being applicable to 
objects of patronage, the whole will take that direction. 
"Thus, the reduction of the public debt, and the increase 
of revenue, will multiply in a four fold degree the num- 
‘ber of persons in the service of the Federal Government, 
the quantity of public money in their hands, and the num- 
ber of objects to which it is applicable ; but as each per- 
son employed will have a circle of greater or less diame- 
ter, of which he is the centre and the soul—a circle com- 
posed of friends and relations, and of individuals employed 
by himself on public or on private account—the actual in- 
crease of federal power and patronage by the duplication 
of the revenue, will be, not in the arithmetical ratio, but 
in geometrical progression, an increase almest beyond the 
‘power of the mind to calculate or to comprehend. 

“The committee think it right to attempt to give an idea 
of the greatness of this power of patronage by referring 
to an example in a single city. They will take the city of 
New York, and a single’ branch of the federal. patronage 
in'that city ; and to avoid mistake or error, will limit their 
référence to a work:of unquestionable authority upon this 
subject—the <“ Blue Book” of the Republic, which cor- 

_ responds with ‘the “fed Book’? of monarchies, and will 
read from pages 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, of that growing 
little volume. 


Jonathan Thompson, Collector,: 
Abraham R. Lawrence, Ap 


Frederick Jenkins, - 


William Seignoret, Clerk,’ 


John Condit, Assistant Col 
John T. Vernon, Surveyor, 
John Kearney, Deputy Collector, 
Samuel S. Gardiner, do. » 


David. Thompson, Cashier, 
Nathaniel Shultz, Auditor, 
Cornelius Duryee, Clerk, 


Ebenezer Platt, 
Jacob Duryee, 
Zeophar Platt, 
Joséph Leonard, 

T. McCready, Jr. 
William Wier, 
Wiliam C. Haycock, 
John H. Ball; 
George W. Thompson, 
William Tuthill, 
Joshua Philips, 
Daniel Bennet, 
Joseph Osborn, Jr. 
James B. Thurston, 
Norman Butler, 
Samuel H. Eakin, 
Charles A. Gardiner, 
Thomas H. Dubois, 
Thomas Dennison, 
William J. McMaster, 
Andrew Martine, 
Isaac Bluxome, 
Henry Bull, 

Wiliam B. Bryam, 
Andrew H. Mickle, 
Nathaniel Olcott, 
David Seabury, 
Lewis M. Wiss, 
John R. Kean, 
Aaron Phillips, 
John Harrison, 
Bernardus C. Lake, 
Junius ‘Thompson, 
George Waterman, 


John C. Mickle, Messenger, 
James Anderson, Inspector, 


James D. Bissett, 
Joseph Board, 
Abraham Boker, 
John R. Bowne, 
George G. Burras, 
John Byers, 
Charles Chipp, 
Stephen Crane, 
Moses Cunningham, 
Joseph Cutler, 
Thomas Darling, 
John De Camp, 
Bertrand Dupoy, 
Jacob Frank, 
Calvin Gay, 

John Gelston, 
Zaddock Hedden, 
George Howard, 
Bezaleel How, 


do. 


do. 


raiser; 
do 


lector, Jersey; `. 


poko a a Ta 


1 


Names and Compensation of He Officers ‘of the © 


New York. 


tore be a 


1,095 00 
1,020 00 
1,080 00 

282 00 
1,095 00 
1,095 00 

297 00 
1,092 00 
1,095 00 
1,095 00 
1,080 00 
1,086 00 
1,041 00 
1,095 00 
1,095 00 
1,095 00 
1,095 00 


* From the 4th of March, ’89, to the S1st of December, 91, a period of almost three years, the whole amount of 
the revenue of the Federal Government was only $4,418,913. 


Se 


Robert Hunter, 
“George Junis, 
Oliver Jaques, 
Wilian Keepe, 

f Peter Kinman, © 

< Jolin Bi Kissam, 
‘John H. Leggatt, 

: Jacob Eudlam, 
“Donald McLean, 
-Samucl Marvin, 
James Mitchell, 

E John Morris, 
Walter Morton, 
“Yohn C. Matt, 
Villam E. Nexen, 
‘Richatd Nixon, 
.Naphtal Philips, 

“ Elijah Pinkney, 
“Richard Platt, 
“James Porter, 

|. George Seaman, 
“Walter Seaman, 

< Elhu Smith, 

. Peter R. Sprainger, 
“Dennis Stricker, 

‘ Sylvester Sullivan, 
Péter Taylor, 
Egbert Thompson, 
William Underhill, 
“B. Ya 


: Van Beuren, 
William Van Beuren, 
Jacob Vanderpool, 
John Van Dyck, 
Andrew Van Tuyl, 

} Jacob Van Winkle, 
| Thomas Walton, 
“Thomas Waring, 
Caleb T. Ward, 
Richard Ward, 
wdédediah Waterman, 
William: Willing, 
John Whittlesey, 

| Elam Williams, 
Joseph Willoughby, 
| Benjamin Wood, 

) John Woodward, 


Abraham Baudoine, Ganger, 


Rimer V. Mooney, 
Elias Nexen, 


} Harman ©. ‘Tallmon, 


Alexander Blucher, 
Jeremiah Brower, 
Elihu H. Decamp, 
Gerret Forbes, 
Thomas Hazard, 
Francis McClure, 
Alexander Nicoll, 
Jacob Stoutenburg, 
-Jacob ‘Tallman, 
Elbert P. Waine, 
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$ 19th: Coxoness; 
"fst Sessron- 


Wathaniel Hunt, Inspector, 


ig š - 1,095 00 | Harmanus Vedder, Measurer, rie - 1,044 43 

do - - - 1,074 00| Peter Wynkoop, do. - - 2 4,124 09 
do. - g - 4,095 00| John J. Cluett, ` do. - : -0 524 47 
do. - - - _ 300 00] Peter Smith, Deputy Inspector of Revenue; - _ 1,748 87 
do. - - - 1,095 00; Ebenezer Cole, ; do. © a 760035 
do. - - - 1,095 00| Wiliam Jessup, Dep. Inspec. Revente, - 1,235 71 
dow i A - 303 001 G. Cunningham, do: a 4 84 60 
do. - ” - 1,095 00| Henry Cahoone, Captain R. Cutter, -> a 819 00 
do. - 3 - 1,095 00| William Isaac, Ist Lieutenant, Tee - ` 566 00 
do. - . - 1,077 00} J. A. Bender, 2d, do. Dha E 506 00 
do. - - + 1,095 00) John S. Doane, Keeper L.H. ` > - 400.00 
do. - z - 1,095 00| John H. Gardiner, do. - - - 350 00 
do. - - - 1,095 00} Noah Mason, do. “ - - 300 60 
do. - x - 1,095 00| Edward Shoemaker, do. “ ent - 300 00 
do. - - - 300-00 |Charles H. Bernard, Light Ship Master -© °. 70000 
do. - = - 1,095 00) John Oakes, Mate, - go ee - 350 00 
do. - : = 1,095 001 John Ferguson, Naval Officer, A - 8,000: 00 
do. ~- 2 - 1,095 00| David S. Lyon, Dep. do. - < - 1,500.00 
do. - = - 1,095 00| William Burtsell, Clerk, - - z 800:.00 
do. - - - 1,080 00 |John Cockle, do. - < - 750: 50 
do - - - 1,095 00} Philip Tabele, do. -~ - a 600 60 
do. - - - 297 00 | Samuel Osgood, do, - - - 600: 00 
do. - ” - 1,080.00} Lewis D. Ozville, do. - - - 600:00 
do. - a P 300 00 | Michael Roth, do - = s 600 00 
do. - . - 1,077 00 | Henry Reed, do -~ - - . 600 60 
do. - s - 1,095 00 | Joseph B. Bleecher, do. - - - 500 -00 
do. - - - 1,095 00| Lewis Webb, Jun. do = - - 400 00 
do. - - -. 300 09 |James McFarland, do, - - - -60 00 
do. - 7 - 1,095 00 | Joseph G. Swift, Surveyor, : - - - 2,500 00 
do. - $ - 3500 00 | Samuel Terry, Dep. do. - - - - 1,500 00 
do. - Š - 1,095 00} Anthony Haff, First Clerk,  - ` n 800 00 
do. - - 1,095 00 | Pierre A. Young, Second do. -7 - Z50000 
do. - - - 1,095 00| E. B. Grayson, Third do. - - +300 00 
do. . © - 1,095 00} Ð. Thompson, Collecting do. - - 170 00 
do. - s - 1,095 00} Thomas Brannan, Porter, - - - `v -180 -00 
do. - s > 1,095 00| A formidable list indeed! formidable in numbers, and 
do. - - - 1,032 00 | still more sofrom the vast amount of mohey in their hands. 
do. - - - 1,093 00 | The action of such a body of men, supposing them to e 
do. - - - 1,095 00 | animated by one spirit, must be. tremendous in an election; 
do. - - - 1,095 00 | and that they will be so animated, is a proposition too 
do. - - ~ 1,095 00 | plain to need demonstration. Power over a man’s support, 
do. -~ - - 1,095 00 | has always been held and admitted to-be power ‘over his 
do. - - - 1,095 00 | wil.* The President has ‘ power” over the “< support” 
do. . - - 1,095 00 | of all these officers ; and they again have “power” over 
do. . - - 300-00 | the “ support” of debtor merchants tothe amount of ten 
do. .. = - 1,095 00 | millions of dollars per annum, and over the daily support 
do.. - - - 1,095 00 | of an immense number of individuals, prefessional, me- 
- - 1,789 88 | chanical, and day-laboring, to whom they can and wilt 

do. - > - 1,874 54 | extend, or deny, a valuable private ‘as-well as public pa- 
do. - - - 1,339 29 | tronage, according to the part which they shall iact in 


Archibald Somerville, do. 


do. 


William R. Thompson, do. 
Ebenezer Belknap, Weigher, 


do. 


- Samuel Burling, Measurer, 


Nicholas G. Carmer, 
Daniel Dodge, 
Ezekiel Dodge, 
John Gould, 
James W. Gray, 
William Philips, 

` Bernardus Rider, 

; Ephraim Snow, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
dö. 
do. 
do. 


* Federdisi. 


1,045 49 | Slate, as well as in Federal, clections. Still this'is only’ 
1,843 66 | branch, a mere prong, of Federal patronage, in the city 
2,187 99 | of New York. The same Government. has, in the same 
1,781 17 | city, a branch of the United States’ Bank, wièlding a ca- 
1,619 94 | pital of many millions ;a large military, naval, and post- 
1,830 74 | office establishment; a judiciary, with its appropriate of- 
2,153 58 | ficers ; presses, which print the laws.and public advertise» 
3,386 70 | ments; and a long: list of contractors and jobbers. ; 
1,040 44 But it may be said that this is an extreme case ; that 
2,176 23 | New York is the first city in’ the Union, and Federal pä- 
1,181 27 | tronage necessarily the greatest there. Granted. ‘Then 
1,065 10 | go to the other extreme ; takea borough town of compa- 
2,363 10 | ratively small population, and: an insignificant amount of 
2,382 68 | revenue to collect: take Norfolk, with her white popula- 
618 65 | tion of five thousand souls, and her nett revenue ‘of sixty- 
936 47 | four thousand seven hundred and twelve dollars and tweén- 
1,174 17 | ty seven cents, and see the power of patronage there.” = 
727 33) ~ i rei 
1,040 29 D : a er Be 
833 66 | Wames and compensations of the afficers of the Customs at 
1,121 79 Norfolki v aa dats 
1,252 -29 | James Johnson; Collectors &e. 8e Be. > : 
885 51| Alexander Tunstall, Deputy Collector’ =; 
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0 00 


. = 54 93 
Gatewood. do. and: ‘Apr. - - $167 |C 
> Thomas Jennings, Inspector and. Mar. ek 4, 001-79 
Joseph. Fullgham do. -1 2095 30) 
N: ‘Parker, Ins pector and St. K. 2 1,095; 06 
i i and Marker’ -= 363-67. 
4 dow. do - - 233-67 
: lish, Inspector and Measurer’ -o « 271 80 
Benson, Inspector - - - 68.00 
hards; I. M. and Mar. - fn 92. 85 


D. Roberts, Inspector =-~ - 12.00 

Ç. Gatewood, . do.. oo - 27 00 

as Cornick, . do, so - ~ 111-00 
Servant, A AO. pte - « 18 00 
Vicory, Weigher and Gauger - 512 00 

, ‘Stark, Measurer - ‘ - 460 69 
"I. `G Jones, Captain. Revenue Cutter = 1,076 30 
John. Middleton, Ist Lieutenant- - 573 30 
William Coody, 2d do - - 513. 30 
Thomás Owens, Appraiser - - 5 00 
Edwin Lee, do - - - 10 00 
Alex. Wilson, . ~ do. - - - 10.00 
Samuel Vicory, do. - - > 5 00 
ohn Tunis, do. - 5 - 5.00 
George Raincock, do. - - - 5 00 
John. R: Triplett, do. ` - 2 È 5-00 
Jno cR. Harwood, do. - - - 5.00 
sarrank, Surgeon M. H. - - 840 00 
Villiam Tee, Keeper Light House. - -° 450 00 
John B; Same, do.. Vessel - = 500 00 
Ralph, Johnson, do: do. - - 500 00 
GL. Corbin, do. do. - - 500- 00 
Life Holden, Keeper Light vessel - oe 700 001% 
T..Burroughs, do. Light House - - 400 00 
Joun Luke, do, do. - ~ 400 00 
William Johnson, do. do. - 7 400 00 
George Lee, do. do. - 400 00 
John B. Jones, Surveyor -~ 205 50 


Forty-one officers supported and singly ed by a single 
branch of Federal patronage in Norfolk ! to collect an an- 
nual decreasing revenue of $64,712 27 ; a single branch, 
for this. borough, also, has. her navy yard, and mili. 
tary establishment ; her. judiciary,. post office, : presses, 
and the unknown and unknowable list of jobbers and con- 
tractors; and the still more inscrutable list of expectants, 
who are waiting for ‘dead men’s shoes,” and willing, in 

` the mean while, to do any thing that the living men wish. 
The, influence of such a body of men, animated by. one 


-spirit in an. election, must.be still more efficient in a bo-! 


rough town: of five thousand souls, than the influence of a 
far “greater number of Federal officers and fetainers, in 
the.far greater population of New York. And so through- 
out ‘the Union... Every where, to the extreme frontier 

_ of the: remotest State or Territory, Federal patronage will 
be found, in:degree and force, proportionate to the popu- 
lation of the place, and forever augmenting with the in- 
creasing power of the Government. Diminution of pa- 
tronage is not thought of : the state of the Custom House 
in Norfolk, is already pregnant proof of this. The power 
of patronage, unless checked by the vigorous interposi- 
tion: of Congress, mu3t-go on increasing, until Federal in- 
‘fluence, in-many. parts of this Confederation, will predo- 
; ein elections, as completely as British influence pre- 
d minates’ inthe elections of Scotland and Ireland, in rot- 
ten borough towns, and in the great naval stations of Ports- 
‘mouth and’Plymouth.. In no part of the practical opera- 
ction of the Federal Government, has the predictions of 

" its ablest. advocates been more completely falsified, than 
` in this:subject of patronage. The numbers 45 and 46 of 
the Federalist, were ‘devoted to an inquiry into the com- 
parative means of influence possessed by the Federal 

ix ond the State. Governments ; and the superiority, at every | 


avers the inquiry, was assigned to the latter. 


‘bit the difference which a few short years have de: 
-between the theoretical and the practical Governme: 


bé ul to read a few ‘passages from these 


d with the actual state of things, they 


this Union ; and the thinking mind will be carried for 
by a natural impulsion, to contemplate the further 
ences Which a few years more must Uncover- 


THE PASSAGES. 

e The: ‘powers delegated by- the proposi. constitution 
to the: Federal Government, are few and defined : t 
which remain tothe Sate Governments, are neme 
and indefinite. * * * * * * * * * * 
The number of individuals employed under the ‘coistita- 
tion of the United States, willbe much smaller than:the 
number employed under the particular States: there will, 
consequently, be less of personal influence. on the” side of 
the former than of thé latter, * .* * -# °#  # E. 
If the Federal Government isto have collectors of re- 
venue, the State Governments will have zheirs also; and - 
as those of the former (the United States) will be princi- 
pally on the sea coast, and not very numerous, whilst 
those of the latter, (the States) will be spread over ‘the’ 
face of the country, and will be very numerous ; the ad- 
vantage in this view also lies on the same:side,- “(the side 
of the State.) * * * * *  Within-every district 
to which a. Federal collector would be: allotted, ‘there 
would:not be less than thirty or forty, or even more offi: 
cers, of different descriptions (in the em porani of tie 
States,) and many of them. persons: of character ‘and 
weight, whose influence would. lic on the’ side. of the 
Start.” 

Tobe: able to show to the Senate a full and perfect 
view of the power and workings of Federal patronage, 
the Committee addressed a note, immediately after they 
were charged with this inquiry, to each of the Depart- 
ments, and to the Post Master General, requesting to he 
informed of the whole number of persons employed, and 
the whole amount of money paid out, under the direction 
of their respective departments. The answers received 
are herewith submitted, and made part of this report. 
With the Bror Boox. they will discover enough to show 
that the predictions of those who were not blind to the 
defects of the Constitution, are ready to be realized ; that 
the power and influence of Federal patronage, contrary 
to the argument in the “ Federalist,” is- an overmatch for 
the power and influence of State patronage ; that its work- 
ings will contaminate the purity of all elections, and ena- 
ble the Federal Government, eventually, to govern 
throughout the States, as effectually as if they were so 
many provinces of one vast empire. 

The whole of this great power will centre in the Presi- 
dent. The King of England i is the “fountain of honor y 
the President of the United States is the source of patron- - 
age. He presides over the entire system of Federal ap- 
pointments, jobs, and contracts. He has “power” over 
the “ support” of the individuals who administer the sys- 
tem. He makes and unmakes them. Tie chuses from the 
circle of his friends and supporters, and may dismiss them, 
and upon all the principles of human action, will dismiss 
them, as often as they disappoint his expectations. His 
spirit will animate their actions in all the elections to 
State and Federal offices. There may be exceptions, but 
the truth of a general rule is proved by the exception. 
The intended check and control of the Senate, without 
new constitutional or statutory provisions, will cease to 
operate. Patronage will penetrate this body, subduc its 
capacity of resistance, chain it to the car of pow ely and. 
enable the President to rule, as easily, and much mofe se- 
curely with, than’ without, the nominal check of the Sen- 
ate. If the President was himself the officer of the Peo- 
ple, elected by them, and responsible to them, there 
would be less danger from this concentration of all power 
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iwhis hands ; but it is the business of statesmen to act up- 


tohe. We must then look forward to the time when the 
public revenue will be doubled ; when the’ civil and mili- 
tay officers of the Federal Government will be quadru- 
Jed ; when its influence over individuals will be multipli- 
ed to.an_ indefinite extent ; when the nomination by the 
- President can carry any man through the Senate, and his 
“yecommendation can carry any measure through the two 
‘Houses of Congress ; when the principle of public action 
“will be open and avowed, the President wants my vote, and 
Twant nis patronage ; [will vors as he wishes, and he wiil 
“give me give me the office Twisk for. What will this be 
“put the Government of ore man ? and what is the Govern- 
i mentof ane man buta monarchy? Names are nothing. 
The nature of a thing is in its substance, and the name 
“goon accommodates itself to the substance. The first 
Roman Emperor was styled Emperor of the Republic, and 
the last French Emperor took the same title ; and their 
yespective countries were just as essentially monarchical 
before as after the assumption of these titles. It cannot 
“pedenied, or dissembled, but that this Federal Govern- 


; ment gravitates to the sune point, and that the election of 


“the Executive by the Legislature quickens the impulsion, 
Those who make the President must suppert him. 
Their political fate becomes identified, and they must 
stand. or fall together. Right or wrong, they must sup- 
“port him ; and if he is made contrary to the will of the 
People, he must be supported not only by votes and 
speeches, but by arms. A violent and forced state of 
things will ensue. Individual combats will take place p 
and the combats of individuals will be the forerunner to 
‘general engagements, The array of man against man 
“agill be the prelude to the array of army against army, and 
- Of State against State. 
is equally in vain for one set of men to claim an exemption 
‘from. its operation, as it would be for any other set to sup- 


-pose that, under the same circumstances, they would not |, 


“get in the same manner. . The natural remedy for all this 
evil would be to place the election of President in the 
“hands of the People of the United States. He would 
then have a power to support him, which would be as 
¿able as willing to aid him when he was himself supporting 

the interests of the country, as they would be to put hun 

down when he should neglect or oppose those interests. 

Your committee, looking at the present mode of electing 

the President as the principal source of all this evil, have 

commenced their labors at the beginning of this session 
by recommending an amendment to the Constitution in 
that essential and vital particular; but in this, as in many 
“other things, they find tie greatest difficulty to lie in the 
first step. The committee recommend the amendment, 
but the People cannot act upon it until Congress shall 
“ propose” it, and, peradventure, Congress will not ‘* pro- 
pose” it to them at all. A 
The committee have also reported another proposition 
of amendment, intended to exclude Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from appointment to civil offices, under the au- 
thority of the Federal Government; and this proposition 
they will not despair of seeing referred to the considera- 
tion and decision of the People. They believe that eve- 
ry proposition to amend the Constitution, not frivolous, or 


-fagrantly bad on its face, should be referred to the Peo- | 


ple. The People made the Constitution, and they can 
‘amend it. ‘They are the only constitutional triers, of the 
amendment. They alone have power to adopt it; cand 
for Congress to refuse to propose the amendment, is to 
prevent decision, and to act upon the principle that the 
People are incompetent to decide. 

The committee must then take things as they are. Not 
being able to lay the axe to the root of the tree, they must 
go to pruning among the limbs and branches. Not being 


able to reform the Constitution in the election of Pres- | 
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ident, they must. go to work upon his powers, and ‘trim 


onthings as they are, and not as they would wish them ; down these by statutory enactments, wherever it can be 


done by law, and with a just regard to the proper. efti- 
ciency of the Government. For this purpose they have 
reported the six bills which have been enumerated. They 
do not pretend to have exhausted the subject, but only to 
have seized afew of its prominent points. ‘They have 
only touched, in four places, the vast and pervading sys- 
tem of Federal Executive Patronage : thePress—the Post 
Office—the Armed Force—and the Appointing Power. They 
ave few, compared to the whole number of points which 
the system presents, but they are points vital to the liber- 
ties of the country. The Press is put foremost, because 
it is the moving power of human action: -the Post Office is 
the handmaid of the Press: the Armed Force its execu- 
tor: and the. Appointing Power. the directress of the 
whole. Ifthe Appointing Power was itself an cmanation 
of the popular will—if the President was himself the offi- 
cer and the organ of the People—there would be /ess dan- 
ger in leaving to his will the sole direction of all these ar- 
biters of human fate. But things must be taken as they. 
are ; statesmen must act for the country they live in, and 
not for the Island of Utopia ; they must act upon the state 
of facts in that country, and not‘upen the visions of fancy. 
In the country for which the committee act, the Press, 
with some exceptions, the Post Office, the Armed Force, 
and the Appointing Power, are in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, and the President himself is not in the hands of the 
People. The President may, and in the current of human 
affairs, will be, against the People; and, in his hands, the 


arbiters of human fate must be against them also. This’ , 


| will notdo. ‘The possibility of it must be avoided. The 
| safety of the People isthe “supreme law ;” and to ensure 
that safety, these arbiters of human fate must change po- 


Such is the law of nature ; and it | sition, and take post on the side of the People. 


A Bill to regulate the Publication of the Laws of the 
ed States and of Public Advertisements. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Stules of America in Congress assembled, That, 
from and after the first day of December next, the selec- 
tion of newspapers for the publication of the laws of the 
United States, and of public advertisements, shall be made 
as follows : in each State the number selected shall not be 
less than three, and may be equal to half the number of 
Representatives to which such State may be entitled in 
Congress ; in each Territory, one ; in the District of Co- 
lumbia, three. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the selection af 
newspapers for the ‘above objects, within the respective 
States, shall be made by the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, from such State, and the names of the select- 
ed papers communicated to the Department of State, in 
writing, signed jointly or severally, ‘and a majority to go- 
vern, on or before the first day of January next, and on 
or before the same day in every two years thereafter; in 
defzult of which, the selection shall be made by the Se- 
cretary of State. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Delegates 
from Territories, respectively, shall, in like manner, each 
select the paper in which the publication of the laws of 
che United States and public advertisements shall be made 

jn the Territory from which he comes; and in default of 

| such selection being made, and communicated to the De- 

| partment of State, the Secretary of State shall select the 
same. } 

Scc. 4. And be it further enacied, That the selection 

of newspapers in the District of Columbia, for the publi- 


Unit- 


cation of the like laws and advertisements, shall be made, . 


at the same time, by the Secretary of State; and apre- 
ference shall be given, in the selection, to the papers 
which may have the greatest number of actual subscrib- 


ae 
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ers; to be ascertained by the affidavit of the editors, re- 
spectively. f = ` ~ 
Sec. 5. And be it further. enacted, That the public ad- 
vertisements of the United States shall be published in 
such papers only, as may have been selected according 
to the terms of this: act, and may’ be published in any 
number’ of them; ‘according to the nature of the adver- 
tsement, and. the -propricty of giving to it a general, a 
artial, or merely a local circulation. : 
‘Sec: 6; And be it further enacted, That, as soon as may 
be, ‘after’ the first day of January next, and every two 
years thereafter, a copy of the list of newspapers select- 
cd, according to thé terms of this act, for the publication 
of the United States’ laws and, advertisements, shall be 
communicated by the Secretary of State, to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, to the Heads of Depart- 
„nents, respectively, and to the Postmaster General. 


A Bill to secure in office the faithful Collectors and Dis- 
dursers of the Revenue, and to displace Defuulters. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 
in the first week of the month of January nest, and at 
the same time in every fourth year thereafter, the Presi- 
dent shall cause a statement to be laid before Congress of 
the accounts of ‘all District Attorneys; Collectors of the 
Customs; Naval Officers and Surveyors of the Customs ; 
Navy Agents ; Receivers of Public Moneys for Lands; 
Paymasters in the Army ; Surveyors General of the Public 
Lands; the Apothecary General; the Assistant Apothe- 
caries General ; the Commissary General of Purchases; 

„and of all others under the authority of the Executive Go- 
vernment of the United States, who hold any office 
charged with the collection or disbursement of public 
moneys, and who shall have failed to account for all such 
moneys, on or before the thirtieth day of September pre- 
ceding; and the offices held by all such defaulting offi- 
cers, shall be vacated, from and after the date of said 
message. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, ‘Vhat, in all nomina- 
tions made by the President to the Senate, to fill vacan- 
cies occasioned by an exercise of the President’s power 
to remove from office, the fact of the removal sball be 
stated to the Senate, at the same time that the nomination 
is made, with a statement of the reasons for which such 
officer may have been removed, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the first and 
second sections of an act, entitled “An act to limit the 
term of office of certain officers therein named, and for 
other purposes,” approved the thirteenth of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty, shall be, and the same 
hereby arc, repealed. 


A Bill to regulate the Appointment of Postmasters. 


Beit enacted by the Senaicand House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americu in Congress assembled, That, 
from and. after the day of next, no person shall 
be appointed Postmaster to any Post Office, the emolu- 
ments of which exceed the sun of —— hundred dollars 
per annum, except by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, upon a nomination from the President. 


` A Bill to regulate the Appointment of Cadets. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
- of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 
from and after the day of next, the appoint- 
“ment of Cadets to the Military Academy shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States and Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, as follows: to each State, a number 
` equal to the whole number of Senators and Representa- 
< tives to which’ it, may be entitled in Congress; to each 
Teritory one; to the District of Columbia, ; and 


era 
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the appointments ‘shall be so made in each State, asto 
take one Cadet from each electoral district when the State 
shall have been divided into such districts, or one from 
each ar pee district, when it shall not ‘have been 
so divided, and two from the State at large: a 


A Bill to regulate the Appointment of Midshipmen. ° 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 
rom and after the day of —— next, the number of 
Midshipmen to be appointed in the Navy shall be appor- 
tioned. among the several States and "Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, as follows: to each State, a number — 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Representa- 
tives to which such State may be entitled in Congress’; to 
each Territory, one; to the District of Columbia, —— : 
and the appointments shall be so made in each State, as . 
to take one Midshipman from each electoral district, when 
the State shall have been divided into such districts, or 
one from each Congressional district, when it shall have. 
not been so divided, and two from the State at large ; and 
no person shall be appointed Midshipman unless he be; 
at the time of his appointment, above fourteen, and under | 
twenty-one years of age. è 


A Bill to prevent Military and Naval Officers from being 
dismissed the service at the pleasure ie President. 

Be it enacted by the Senate end House of. ‘Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
commissions issued to the Officers in the Army and Navy 
of the United States, shall no longer be made out with a 
clause importing that they are ‘to continue in force during 
the pleasure of the President of the United States for the time 
being,” but shall be made out with a clause, declaring 
that they are “zo continue in force during your beha- 
riour ;? and no officer shall ever, hereafter, be dismissed 
the service, except in pursuance to the sentence of a Court 
Martial, or upon an address to the President from the two. 
Houses of Congress. 


EDUCATION AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
Mar 11, 1826. 

Mr. Dicxersoy, from the committee to whom -was refer- 
red the resolution proposing to divide among the States 
annually a portion of the revenues of the General Govern- 
ment, forthe purposes of education and internal improve- 
ment, made the following report: 

That the committee, from as careful an examination of 
the subject as a due attention to their other duties would 
permit them to make, have come to the conclusion, that 
great advantages would result to the United States from 
an annual distribution among them, by some equitable 
ratio, of a portion of our national revenue, for the pur- 
poses of education and internal improvement, or for such 
other purposes as the State Governments may respective- 
ly deem most to their advantage. 

Whether the United States shall devote the whole of | 
their revenues beyond what are required for the usual ex- 
penditures of the Government, domestic and foreign, | 
civil, military, and naval, to the reduction of our public 
debt, until the whole of it shall be extinguished ; or whe- 
ther they shall apply a portion of those revenues as pro- 
posed, forthe most important purposes, and thereby cause 
a more gradual reduction of the public debt, resolves it- 
self into a question of expediency. 

It remains for Congress to determine which of these | 
courses will most effectually promote the present as well _ 
as future prosperity of the country. 

There can be no doubt that money distributed among 
the States as proposed, would be invested in a way to give 
them much greater profit, than the interest on such mo 


> Senate] 

< ney would yield at three, four and a half, or even five per 

“s-eent. which are the rates of interest now paid upon. the 
iogreater part of our public debt. . 

Asa large portion of this debt is payable to persons in 
¿ Europe, to discharge it as fast as our means would per- 

“mit, would be to send from the country sooner than ne- 
cessary, funds that are wanted at home ; the inconvenience 

-of which would be sensibly felt inthe present embarrassed 

¿state of our moneyed market, and most probably for seve- 

ovgal years to come. 

“(Money distributed as proposed, would give new activi- 
g ty, to. industry and enterprize in all the States, and that 
equally and simultaneously. ; 

‘st would. create a vigilance on the part of the. State Go- 

-vernments over the expenditures of the General Govern- 

‘oment, and thereby prevent the waste of money and the 
adoption of extravagant measures that might diminish the 

‘amount of the annual dividends. 

x it would secure impartial justice to all the States in the 
distribution of the expenditures of our revenue, a failure 

x which, at present, is a subject of loud and just com- 

i plamt. 

; o dt would relieve the General Government of the serious 
“anconyenience of an overflowing Treasury, which, if not 
`; provided for in the manner proposed, or by a reduction 

..of our revenue, will impair the most important principles 

sof our Constitution. : 

“It. would relieve the two Houses of Congress of a large 

portion of legislation now devoted ta the disposal of our 
-surplus funds—legislation of the worst kind, calculated to 
< produce combinations, sectional feelings, injustice, and 

“waste of the public treasure. 

It would transfer to the States the regulation of the ex- 

“penditures for internal improvements by roads and canals, 

“which, if retained and exercised by the General Govern- 

“mhent, contrary, as is believed by many, to the spirit and 

letter of our Constitution, will, in time, so far decrease the 
powers of the State Governments, and increase those of 

‘the United States Governmeni, as to destroy the federa- 

5 tive principle of our Union, and convert our system of con- 
~ federated republics into a consolidated Government. 

< Tt would remove the cause of the great and increasing 
difficulties arising from an objection, on Constitutional 
grounds, to the exercise of the right claimed on the part 
of the United States of making roads and canals through 
the different States of the Union. 

It.would enable the General Government to keep in 
operation an efficient system of finance and revenue with 
advantage to the States. And should the exigencies of the 
country require the application of all our means to some 
object connected with our national peace and prosperity, 
those incans could soon be brought into operation by sus- 
pending for a time the dividends to the States. By this our 
Treasury would be filled without a sudden resort to new 
taxes, which might be oppressive to agriculture, and which 
might create much inconvenicuce by interrupting the pur- 
suits and industry of our citizens. 

Money collected from the sources which now give us 
our revenues, and , distributed among the States as pro- 
“posed, would produce a rapid and profitable circulation 

-of onr funds, from. the centre to the extremities of the 


neyed capital | 


pen aee tt 


Union, aad thus add to the force ‘of the mor 
of the country. 5 fed, . j 
“By the following calculation, it. will appear-that. on the | 
dst day of January, 1831, the six per cent. debt may be | 
extinguished, twenty millions of dollars divided among the l 

. States; and more than a milion anda belf-o¥ dollars leftin { 
the freasury,; and that thirteen mil 
be ammually divided among: the Statcs thereafter, should | 
-itbe deemed expedient to‘ leave thé five per cent. and 


four and a half per cent. debt, as well-as the three per | Aggregate of debt bearing: Sper cént 


wai 


cent. debt, unredeemed. 


i 
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sumption that it may be deemed expedient to extinguish 
the five and four and a half per cent. debt in the reasona- 
ble time proposed. 

On the Ist day of January, 1838, the whole of the 6 per 
cent. 5 per cent. and 43 per cent. debt may be extin- 
guished, amounting to $67,689,306 27 ; interest paid upon 
the sarne, and upon the 3 per cent. debt up to that date, 
to the amount cf $23,428,021 03°; and that dividends may 
be made amon the States in that time to the amount of 
$89,666,734 48; in all $180,784,061 78. 

Ey this calculation it appears that the sum for distribu- 
tion on the Ist of January, 1838, falls short of the proposed _ 
amount - f $10,000,00) by $533,265 52; and that there 
will rema'n chargeable to the annual assumed fund of ff- 
teen millions of dollars. the interest on the 3 per cent, 
debt, amounting to $598,886 94. . These sums, however, 
may be provided for from retrenchments to be made be- 
fore the year 1838, in the expenditures for the Navy and 
fortifications ; and ten millions of dollars instead of the 
sum stated, may be divided among the States on the Ist 
of January in that year, and fifteen millions of dollars an- 
mually thereafter. 

fn 1827, the appropriation of half a million of dollars a 
year for the gradual increase of the Navy, is to cease yand 
as our most expensive fortifications are nearly completed, 
there will soon be a considerable reduction of expendi- 
tures under that head ; and it is believed that important 
reductions may be made in other subjects of expenditure, 
by which the charges above stated may not only be pro- 
vided for, but large additions made to the sums proposed 
for distribution. z 

By making payments on the public debt quarter-yearly, 
there would be a reduction of the amount of interest not 
embraced in this calculation. 

As this plan, if adopted, will be an experiment, the dis- 
tant operation of which cannot be foreseen, the commit- 
tee do not think it advisable to provide, in the first in- 
stance, by law, for making the dividend proposed beyond 
the year 1831, by which time they believe that twenty 
millions of dollars may be divided among the States, and 
for that purpose they beg leave to submit a bill. 


Under a plan to distribute among the States a portion 
of our national revenue, and at the same time to provide 
for the gradual reduction of the public debt, it is proposed 
to divide annually, after the year 1827, one half of the 
amount appropriated for the sinking fund, to wit : five 
millions of dollars, among the several States, by some 
equitable ratio, until the funded debt bearing six per cent. 
interest shall be extinguished; after that, to divide 
among the States ten millions of dollars annually, until the 
funded debt bearing five per cent. interest, and that’ bear- 
ing four and a half per cent. interest shall be extinguish- 
ed: and after that, to divide among the States fifteen 
millions of dollars annually ; leaving ‘the residue of the 
funded debt, bearing three per cent. interest, to be res 
deemed at some distant period. ; ; 

By the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of the 22d December, 1825, 
it appears that. the funded debt of the 
United States would amount on the Ist 
day of January, 1826, to -$ 


30,985,537 25 


Which divided into the different classes 
of which it is composed, may be stated 
thus— l 
Aggregate of debt, bearing 6 per cent, 
interest 
Annual interest on do. 


$2,331,446 55 


$38,857,439 24 


interest 
> Amral interest on de. 


= - 12,799,000 20. © 
639,600.00 5 


i 


» Deduct one y year? 5 interest on the funded 


segregate of debt bearing Ad ‘per cent. 


interest - S ay 
‘Annual interest on do. “72, 794, 00. Bee Sik, 
Aggregate of debt: bearing. 3 per cent E 
¿5 interest z | ¥813;296; 231 45 


Annual interest on do: : 398, 836, ted "380,98 985,537 5,537 25 


“Aninial interestof the.. 
“whole debt | f $ soo, 727 29 


-$57,639,306 27 
t; - 13,296,231 45 
yt ppears, that, of the revenues of 1825, 
after paying Fire ‘expenditures of the year, including the 
“the public debt to the Ist day of January, 
ere would remain in the Treasury the sum of 
61°78, of which $3,500,000 are subject to former 


F appropriations, and one million of unavailable funds, leav- 
~ ing for the year 1826, the sum of $784,061 78 ; and by 


estimate in that report, of. the receipts and expenditures 
of the year 1826, after applying the amount of the sink- 
‘ing fund ten millions of dollars to the discharge of the in- 


“terest and principal of the public debt, there will remain 
in the Treasury on the 31st of December, 1826, a balance 


of. $4,915,269. 98, applicable to the same purpose, if 
deemed expedient. 

‘Although itis in contemplation to reduce the duties on 
tea, coffee, and some. other articles, this measure, if 
adopted, will not produce a correspondent reduction of 
the revenues—for there will be an increased consumption 


of the articles, in consequence of such reduction. of the] y 


duties—while the revenue, will be gradually augmented. 
as our population shall increase, and with it, the consump- 
tion, of articles on-which our duties are collected. 

tris therefore, believed that there will be an increase, 
rather than a decrease of public revenue, for many years 


to come, and it may be safely assumed, that the two sums 
: mentioned, to wit : the amount of the sinking fund of ten 


millions of dollars, and.the balance of $4, 915,269 98, 

which may be taken at five millions of dollars, w ‘Il be the 

annual fund, from'which may be paid the dividends pro- 
posed to be made; the interest on the public debt, and 
the sums necessary for the gradual reduction and final ex- 

tinction of the six per cent., five per cent. and four and a 

half. fer cent. debt; all of which debt, except such por- 

tions of it as are not yet due, may be discharged at such 
times, and in such portions, as may suit the convenience 
of the General Government; and the loans not yet due, 
may be discharged in like manner, as they fall due, the 

last of which will be in the year 1835. 

Upon this basis, the Committee of Ways and Means of | 
the House of Representatives, in their report of the 6th | 
of February last have stated, that the debt bearing six 
per cent, interest, may be extinguished on the ist day of | 
July, 1829, provided the whole of the proposed fund, ex- | 
cept what may be necessary for discharging the inter rest | 
on the public debt, should be applied to that purpose. 

Upon the fund thus assumed, the following calculations 
are made— 

The amount of the balance of 1825, ap- 
plicable to the year 1826, as before 
stated - - - 

The sum appropriated to the sinking fund 

‘Balance in the Treasury on the Sist De- 
cember, 1826, $i, oy 269 98—assum- 

= ed X = - - 


$784,061 78 
10,000,000 00 


5,080,000 00 
$15,000,000 00 


Ay: ailable for the year 1826 -= - $15,784,061 78 78 


debt = ae ae 


t 


y i : 


Leaving applicable 4 40: RDA rof- princi- i 


4,991,727 29| 


l [Senate, 


Seer coal 692,338 4 49 
aheeion on? 


pal on the 6 per cent: debt 
:| January 1, 1827, deduct. for 


the 6.per cent- debts: i, 000; 000 00 
i Leaving a balance of a any i -692,334 49 
Add the ten and: five millions of- dollars- “45, ,000, 000 00 


ay 


<15, 62, 334 49 
3; 431, 720 29 


~ 12,260, 607 20 


Deduct one , year’s interest a AA 


ist January, 1828. Deduct for the first : 
distribution -= -o a 8,000,000 00 
Applicable to the principal of 6 per cent. 
debt =. a 


7,260,607. 20 ` 
Deduct for payment on 6 per cent. debt 


“7,090,009. GO 


‘Leaving a balance of -~ Lra ie 


260,607 20 

Add as before - - - - .15,000,000 00 
; $15,260,607 20 

Deduct one year’s interest ~~ - 3,011,727 29 


12,248,879 91 
5,000,000 00 


Applicable to the teduction of 6 per: cent. oo 
debt = 
Deduct for pay ment on 6 per cent. debt ; 


ist January, 1829. Deduct for distribu- ; 
tion > -: - - - 


7,248,879: 91 
7,000,000 00 


Leaving abalance of è - ^. « =? 


248,879 91 
Addas before — - - = A 


15,000,000 00 
15,248,879 91 
2,591,727 29 


Deduct one year’s interest ~ 


12,657,152 62 
ist January, 1830. Deduct for distribu. i 
tion - - ` atin -: - 5,000,000: 00 
Applicable to reduction of 6 per cent. l 
debt. - - ” z 


7,657,152 62 
Deduct for payment on 6 per cent. debt 


7,000,000 00 


Leaving a balance of -~ a - 657,152 62 


Add as ; before -> 0 ` ` = -15,000,000 00 
: ` 15,657,152 62 
Deduct one year’s interest -> =. 2,171,727 29 


13,485,425 33 
Ast of January, 1851. Deduct for distri- ; 
bution - i: - - > -5,000,990 00 


Applicable to payment of 6 per cent. and 


5 per cent. debt... -~ 8,485,425 35 
Deduct for payment of residue ¢ of 6 per 
. Cent. debt - sg - ~ 6,857,439 24 


Applicable to the reduction of the 5 per 
cent. debt - - 


1,627,986 09 
Deduct for payment on 5 per ‘cent. debt 


1,592,000 20 


Leaving a « balance of - - - 35,985 89 
Add as before - = Z y 


Deduct one year’s interest - - 


Senate:] 


“Ast Jamuary, 882. Deduct for nse : s> 


Sow oegi a ba A 


Applicable to payment of 5 per coat debt 
Deduct tor payment on 5 per cent. debt 


Leaving a balance. of = aa e 
Add as before - =; = - 


oe one aa interest — - a 


Ist January, 1833. Deduct for distribu- 
tion -= ~- ~ - - 


Applicable to reduċtion of 5 per cent. debt 
Deduct for,payment.on 5. per cent. debt 


Leaving abalance of — - = - 
Add as before ` -~ od x 
Ded act one year’s:interest : - 
Ist January, 1334, Deduct for distribu- 

“don” - : - - - 


Applicable to payment on $ per cent. debt 
Deduct for pay ment on 5 per cent. debt 


Le ‘imped balance of 
Addas before cai 


- - . 


Delictes ar’s interest... + - 


Ist January, Deduct for distribu- 


1835. 
tion oos 
Applicable to the extinguishment of the 
S-per-centedebt -= 
Deduct for payment of the residue of 5 
“per cent. debts - - 
‘Applicable to the reduction of 43 per : 
cent debts ee. à = 
Deduct for payment o on the 4} per cent. 
debt at, - K R g « 
Leaving abalanet ofo Soa ee ae 
‘Addas before : $ airs T 
Deduct one year’s interest- = ssni 


ist January, 
tion > = atta Rye Del ia 


i Applicable t to the r eduction of the 43 3 per 
cent. debts s 


Deduct: for payment on p per cent it debt: 


Tr. CRYING a balance of 


1836. Deduct for distribu. 
: 10,000, 00000 | 


"40,000,000 00 


3,355,304. 95 
3,200,000 00 
"455,304 95 
15,060,000 00 


15,155,304 95 


1,520,680 94| 


13,634,624 01 
10,000,000 00 


3,634,624 O1 
3,500,000 60 


134,624 01 
15,000,000 00 


15,134,624. 01 


1,345,680 94 


13,788,943 07 | 


10,000,000 00 
3 
3, 


3788, 943 07 
500, 000 00 


288,943 07 
15,000,000 00 


15,288,943 -07 
1,170,680 94 


14,118,262. 13 
10,000,000 00 
4,118,262 13 
1,000,000. 00 | 


| 


3,118,262 13 
9,039,866. 83 


78,595 30 
15,000,000 00 


15,978,395 30 
: 983; 886 94: 


14; 094; 508. 36 


4094508 3 36 
4,000,000 00 


] 
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Deduct one year’s interest - e 


ist January, 1837. Deduct for distribu» 
tion - - - - - 


Applicable to the payment of 43 per 
cent. debt --. 
Deduct for payment on 44 per cent, debt 


Leaving a balance of. - a ee 
Addasbefore -> . - a z 
Deduct one year’s interest © ee 


lst January, 1838. Deduct for distribu- 
tion o - wp teie 

Applicable to extinguishment of 4% per 
cent. debt - 


| Deduct for residue of 43 | per cent. debt 


"Jua iad g yea sad ¢ yo aad Fy 


WwW hole amount applicable tothe e payment 

of dividends, interest, sees 
| Total of: dividends © ae 
‘Total of interest 
Totalot debt o 


RND A G 
SSSSAR S888288 |X 
$2332388332338 e 
SSSSsunsSsssSgqS 
, 88884335832383 |3. 
¥SSosceonNrsssoessed lia 
LSSSSBAS Oo ¢ 
1 1333323243252588] 
E A ANNESS ees E aS | wl] 
3 ra u wan Bcd 
aa} we Eo 
E ADDR M Hew GF aw 
to RRRA A FIT S ARA 
NaN A SOO Q 1 Of 
E S NNNN N SSS S SSSIa 
& EANNAN R BRS BS Bea TS yt 
 Sagna E S88 § ssgie 
§ FSER 5 Sna Paee |S] 
o Mera Qo et | cd 
a & ; Poy 
3 : a 
= 22 eg OLH- 
5o [ese 8 83888 S SSS 18 
LA ane £ . 
4.63 $38 £ eco o eo 
2 SS6.8 S30 09 
§ 8 |833 3 Ses S S88 |E 
2 © 1SSS g SSS S5325 
T &£ |838 5888 8 328312 
fa WMI IN DOD SO OOOD 
S. LATATA, FA om jO 
E NODI ce By 
AAAs’ Si $ 
S ZIRE 8° S 
2 mi et rtd ort TA 
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ge J 061.7 


A4 


q i9th Consress, 
tat SESSION. 


“Add as before - a eae 7 


15, 000,000 00 
15,094,508 36 86 


14,290,621 42. 
40,000,000 90° 


et = 


4,290;624. 42 
4,000,000 00 


290,621. 42 
15,000,000: 00 


15,290,621 42 
623,886 94: 
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2 Duty on Salt. | [Senate. 


DUTY ON SALT. increased, by graduating the duty on the bushel weigh- 
ing only fifty-six pounds. But it was expressly limited to 
one year after the close of the war ; and, in April, A.D. 
1816, would probably not have been retained, had. not 
our debt become swollen to the alarming sum of more 
than one hundred and twenty millions. 

Now, however, all the apologies for this tax, whether 
original or subsequent, seem to have ceased. The na- 
tional debt is reduced to about its first amount ; and our 
revenue from other sources, to meet our current expenses 
and to discharge this’ debt, have increased nearly four- 
fold. Although these expenses have also increased, yet, 
in the last nine years, we have had not only ample means to 
meet them, but to pay off more than forty millions of the 

ebt. 

The whole impost on salt, within that period, has aided 
in this financial operation, only about five millions ; and 
its present annual amount, of about $ 650,000, appears te 
us not to be needed, either for the support of Government, 
or the gradual discharge of the public debt. While its con- 
tinuance, operating now principally on the Eastern decliy- 
ity of the Allegany Ridge, becomes a tax so severe and so 
partial, on only a single and indispensable article, as to 
average, in that region, from one to two dollars per year 
in the family of almost every agriculturist. What is still 
further objectionable, an undue portion of this tax, even 
among agriculturists, fall upon the middling and poorer 
classes. If it could be imagined, that such a burthen 
was ever imposed with a vicw to encourage the domestic 
manufacture of sult, the only apology now left for retain- 
ing it, a sufficient answer would be found in the sketch 
we have given of the periods, occasions, and manner, of 
imposing and repealing it. Still further, might an answer 
be found, in the fact, that, notwithstanding the duty on 
salt, its manufacture on the seaboard has declined, rather 
than increased, and, in the interior, has flourished, not 
from the duty, but from the smali cost of the production 
of the article, and the great expense of its transportation. 

It can be made in the interior, at a price from fifteen to 
fifty cents per bushel; and aduty of twenty cents would 
not pay its freight by land, much beyond that number of 
miles. But what is decisive, as to the uselessness of this 
exorbitant and unparalleled duty in a protecting view, so 
as to lessen the consumption of foreign salt, appears in 
the records of the Treasury, in the fact, that the con- 
sumption of it has kept up to more than three million 
bushels per annum. In A. D. 1823, it was 3,538,523 
bushels. -The amount of revenue on this article, at differ- 
ent periods, shows that the consumption of imported salt 
has increased, rather than diminished, or remained sta- 
tionary. Because, in A. D. 1801, it was $576,360: in 
A. D. 1806, $636,819; in A. D. 1820, $805,915 ; and in 
A. D. 1823, $889,948. 


“Report of the Commitice on Agriculture, tn the Senate, 
made March 17, 1826. ; 
Mr. Woonsvuny, from the Committee on Agriculture, made 
the following report : 

That this important branch of our national industry, is 
now compelled to sustain one burthen, very severe and 
partial in its operation. It is the duty imposed upon im- 
ported salt ; a duty which, atthe rate of twenty cents on 
each bushel weighing fifty-six pounds, is almost unex- 
ampled in amount, as it sometimes equals three hundred 
per cent. on the prime cost of the article. Because, 
while the weight of some salt per bushel, does not exceed 
sixty pounds, that of other species is high as eighty-four 
pounds, andis frequently purchased abroad at ten cents 
per bushel. - 

_ So enormous an impost, not on a luxury, but on an arti- 
cle’ of the first necessity, falls, also, in a great measure, 

upon the agricultural interest. 
` Because, whether salt be employed as a dressing for 
the soil, in the manufacture of butter and cheese, in the 
preservation of beef and pork, in the fodder to sheep and 
cattle, or in the various other ordinary uses of it, the tax 
comes, in the first instance, and in most of these particu- 
lars, exclusively from our farmers ; and, in the end, pro- 
bably more than five-sixths of it is paid by them, as the 
purchasers of it, without subsequent remuneration, by any 
enhanced price of their commodities, and as the gréatest 
consumers of all agricultural products. 

Your committee have searched in vain for a justification 
of the continuance of a burthen thus severe and partial. 

Because, though Congress possess the power to lay 
imposts,”’ for the purpose of paying “the debts, and pro- 
viding for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States ; yet, the Constitution declares that these 
imposts shall be ‘uniform throughout the United States,” 
and care has, in general, been exercised, to make them 
„uniform in their operation, as well as amount, and to lessen 
their amount wherever and whenever the exigencies of 
the country will permit it. 

The first tax upon imported salt, in July, A. D. 1789, 
of only six cents per bushel, was declared to have for its 
two principal objects, “the support of Government, and 
the discharge of the debts of the U. States.” 

With a national debt of almost eighty million, and a re- 
venue of only about six million, there might then have 
. existed a sufficient apology for so small a duty on a foreign 
article, whose use, at that?time, was so uniform in differ- 
ent parts of the Union as to render the burthcn not very 
unequal. 

In August, A. D. 1790, the same objects induced Con- 
gress to increase the duty to twelve cents per bushel. p . 

In July, A. D. 1797, the reasons for it became strength-} The tax, therefore, appears to your committee, in every 
ened by our foreign difficulties, and our augmented ex- | point of view, injudicious; and they entertain an opinion, 
penses. But, while these last furnished an argument to | that the interests of agriculture, and the true policy of 
raise the duty still higher, to twenty cents per bushel, | the Government, require a speedy attention to the reduc- 
public complaint and apprehension were, in some de- | tion of it. Aii f i 
grec, quieted, by limiting the duty to a period shortof| Under this impression, they recommend the adoption 
three years. of the accompanying resolution : . : 

In May, A. D. 1800, the time was farther extended to} Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instruct- 
ten years; but, ere it expired, and soon as our revenues ed to report a bill, providing tor a repeal of the duty on 
from other sources had become adequate to our annual | imported salt, in a manner gradual, or immediate, as, in 
expenses, and to a gradual reduction of the national debt, their opinion, cither mode may be preferable, considering 
Congress interposed, with parental watetea over the | the estimates and probable revenue of the current year. 
first great interest of society, and, in December, A. D. See ATINE 
1807. put an end entirely to this invidious burthen. Repori of the Canes Teeon Commerce, in ihe Senate, made 

Imported salt afterwards remained free from duty, till March Sist, 1826. 

July, A. D. 1813. Then, as in former periods, between | Mr. Lioxn, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom 
A.D. 1788, and A. D. 1801, our ordinary resources, by | was referred the Memorial of the Merchants, Ship- 
means of commercial embarrassment and war, were found| Owners, and Manufacturers, of the City of Baltimore, 
altogether insufficient to meet the wants of Government, made the following report: a ae 
‘and, amcng other extraordinary burthens, the tax of] The memorialists state: “ Thet Great Britain having 
twenty cents per bushel upon salt was revived, and, indeed, ‘lately opened the trade of her North American and 


Senate. ] 
: < s West India Colonies, insomuch that not only are almost 
<: «e all-articles admitted, but the trade of those colonies is 
` accessible to all parts of the world, on far more favora- 

ble terms than those now enjoyed by merchants of the 
* United States :” “ They, therefore, submit the proprie- 
“ty of abolishing the discriminating duties of ninety-six 
“cents per ton, on British colonial vessels, and of ten per 
«cent. additional on the duties on their cargoes, and of 
“admitting British vessels, from whatever ports, on the 
1 same terms as the vessels of the most favored nations.” 

In reference to which, the committee remark : That, by 
the existing laws of the United States, a duty of fifty cents 
per ton, as a tonnage duty, and fifty cents per ton, as light 
money, is imposed on all foreign vessels entering the ports 
of the United States, with an addition of ten per centum 
on the amount of duties on the cargoes of all such vessels 
as belong to foreign Powers, who do not admit the vessels 

of the United States into their ports on the same terms as 
their owa vessels: that a Convention is now in operation 
between the United States and Great Britain, whereby the 
duties on the vessels and cargoes of the respective parties, 
so far as regards the commerce between the United States 
and the territories of Great Britain, in Europe, are equal- 
ized; but that the provisions of this Convention do not ex- 
tend to the British colonial possessions in America; in 
consequence of which, British vessels, arriving in the 
United States from those colonies, pay the discriminating 
duties. before mentioned, amounting, on the vessel, to one 
_ dollar per ton of its admeasurement ; while vessels belong- 
ing to the United States, pay only six cents per ton, on 
© entering our own ports; but that these vessels, entering 
C British colonial ports, are subject to a countervailing duty 
of four shillings and three pence sterling, per ton, equal 
- toninety-four cents, being the difference in favor of Ame- 
rican over British vessels, from the colonies, entering the 
ports of the United States. i 
-This distinction it has long been the earnest desire of 
the Government of the United States to annul, on the 
principle of a just reciprocity ; but, although much discus- 
sion has been had on the subject, and many laws have been 
enacted in reference to it, by both parties, the desired re- 
sult has not yet been accomplished. Se 
- By an act of Congress, of March 3d, 1815, the discrimi- 
nating dutics on vessels and merchandise, were proffered 
to be repeated in favor of any foreign nation which should, 
on its part, reciprocate the same provisions of law towards 
the United States. 

By the Conventions of 1815 and 1818, this was done, 
between the United States and the territories of Great 
Britain in Europe : and a reciprocal liberty of commerce 
was established between them, for the period of ten years 
fiom the last mentioned date. This, however, produced 
no adequate relaxation of the British system in relation to 
her colonies, from which vessels of the United States con- 
tinued to be excluded; in consequence, a due degree of 
selfrespect, on the part of the United States, gave rise to 
the passing of an act, in April, 1818, by which the ports 
of the United States were closed to British vessels arriving 
from a port or place in any British Territory, to which 
vessels, owned by citizens of the. United States, were not 
admitted. e S 

In May, 1820, the act of April, 1818, was extended 50 
as to embrace, and exclude from the ports of the United 
States, British vessels arriving from portsin Lower Cana- 
da, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and all 
ports under the dominion of Great Britain in the Wesi In 
dies, and on the continent of America, which, from ha 
been occasionally opened, were not considered as includ- 
odin the actof April, 1818. : aaa 

But to enable the Government of the United States, 
consistent in its principles, and ‘always ready to verify its 


rofessi et the overtures of any foreign nations | grumat 
cee o : atithor- | tional intercourse 5 yet 


on equal terms, in May, 1822, an act was passed, 
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izing the President, on satisfactory. evidence being given 
to him that the British colonial ports were opened to the 
vessels of the United States, toissue his proclamation, de= 
claring the ports of the United States opened to British 
vessels employed in that trade. Bast 

And, in consequence of an act of Parliament, of June 
24th, 1822, admitting vessels of the United States: into. 
certain enumerated ports in the British colonies, stilt an- 
other law of Congress was passed, March 1st, 1823, by’ 
which the ports of the United States were opened for ves- 
sels ‘arriving therein from the said enumerated British 
ports, and from all others which were, or might be, open- 
ed thereafter, to the vessels of the United States; and the 
President was authorized to equalize the duties on such 
British vessels and their cargoes, on proof being given to 
him that no other, or higher, rate of tonnage or impost, 
and no other charges of any kind, were levied or exacted, 
in the said British ports, on United States vessels, than 
were paid by British vessels and merchandise, imported 
into the said colonial ports, from elsewhere than the Unit- 
ed States. , 

Since which time, several acts of Parliament ħave been 
passed, having especial or incidental reference to the’ 
trade with the British American colonies ; and under 
which, and the laws. of the United States before re. 
cited, a commercial intercourse was opened, and has 
been prosecuted, between the United States and cer- 
tain British colonial ports ; but to an extent not equal to 
the expectations that have been formed respecting it, nor, 
as it is contended, on terms of equality ; the want of which 
having given rise to discussions, if not to a dissatisfaction, 
between the parties engaged in it, it may be useful briefly 
to advert to. é 

On the part of the American Government, it is alleged, 
that a just reciprocity docs not exist, inasmuch as the du- 
ties on American vessels and their cargoes, arriving at Bri- 
tish colonial ports, are required to be discharged by an 
immediate prompt payment, and frequently at.a great sa- 
crifice to acquire the means of doing it, while a credit is 
given for the duties payable on British vessels and their 
cargoes, arriving in the United States from the colonies, 
of six and. nine months; that bonds, with sureties, are 
required for the landing of the return cargo in a specified. 
port inthe United States, which are occasionally obtained, 
with great difficulty, by the owners or masters of the 
smaller American vessels engaged in the trade; thatan 
export duty of two per cent. is imposed on the return cat- 
go, which cannot be countervailed in the United States; 
that vessels, arriving at a bad. market, have, at times, not 
been allowed to seek a better, unless by a double: pay- 
ment of duties, while British vessels from the West In- 
dies, seeking a favorable sale for their cargoes, may run 
along the whole coast of the United States, from New- 
Orleans to Eastport; that onerous and heavy duties, and 
colonial fees, are exacted, amounting, as is stated, in some 
instances, on small limber loaded vessels, to the value of 
the cargo; the latter of which is corroborated, ina de- 
gree, by Mr. Huskisson, in his speech in Parliament, in 
March, of the last yeas, in which he mentions the lability. 
to abuse, and vexation of the practices in this particular ; 
and states that, in many instances, the fees alone, which - 
are exacted upon a ship and cargo, amount to much more 
than all the public duties; and that an important discrim}. 
nating duty is imposed, in the West India markets, on the 
flour, the bread stuffs; and the lumber, of the United 
States, over that which is paid on the same articles, when 


Jrecéived from Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, ` 


and which, amounting: in many instances’ to ‘a full freight, 


fives'a decisive advantage to importations from ‘the latter. 


And although it is to. be admitted, that some of thesé 
regulations are of a character so municipal, as not to bele~: 
timate objects of. complaint, in reference to. an interna- 
they nevertheless: do, in fact, çons. 
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travene that just reciprocity, on. which it was to be pre- 
sumed it would be the desire of both parties to place the 
trade between them. ; 

While the British Government, on its part, contends, as 
js understood, that it is justified in requirihg an abrogation 
of the discriminating duties, in consequence of its having 
partially opened its colonial ports, for the importation of 
a limited number of articles from the United States; and 
that it has.a right to make any municipal or local regula- 
tions it pleases; and among others, that of admitting, free 
of duty, the produce of its colonies, however remotely si- 
tuated, while it imposes an impost on articles of the same 
description from other countries : but allowing some plau- 
sibility to this reasoning, it is to be recollected, that the 
question at issue between the two countries is not so much 
one of abstract right, as of equality and reciprocity in en- 
tering into a commercial arrangement intended to pro- 
. mote the mutual advantage of both parties. 

The foregoing presents a brief synopsis of the measures 
which have been adopted since the year 1815, by the 
United States and Great Britain, relative to the trade with 
the British colonies, and of the present state of it. 

The recommendation of the memorialists now is, that 
the discriminating duties still imposed on British vessels 
and merchandise from those colonies, should be imme- 
diately abolished, and that British vessels, coming from 
whencesoever they may, and with whatsoever loaded, 
should be admitted into the ports of the United States on 
the same terms as the vesscls and cargoes of the most fa- 
vored nations. 

The effect of which, the committee believe, would be, 
summarily, to yield to Great Britain all she could ask, 
without any equivalent accommodation being granted on 
her part: for, to admit British vessels, indiscriminately, 
into the ports of the United States, with their cargoes, 
from whencesoever arriving, or of whatsoever composed, 
on the same terms as our own vessels, or those of the most 
favored nations, which would be the same thing, while 
she allows the admission of American vessels into her 
ports only partially, for certain prescribed articles, and 
those limited to the growth, produce, or manufacture, of 
the United States, and to a manifest disadvantage when 
compared with the like and the principal articles which 
she wants when from elsewhere imported into the colonial 
ports, would operate as a surrender of the principle of 
equality, and a withdrawal, from the control cf the Go- 
vernment of the United States, of the means it possesses 
of leading to a better and more desirable, because more 
aqual, state of intercourse between the two countries. 

From this view of the subject, and a cursory reference! 


2 
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to the numerous acts which have been passed in relation 
to it, during the last ten years, both by the United States 
and by Great Britain, evidence wiil at once be furnished 
of the complexity of the interests connected with it, of the 
difficulty satisfactorily to arrange them, and especially of 
the inefficacy of isolated legislation for the attainment of 
this international object; and also affording, as the com» 
mittee cannot but believe, a strong ground of preference: 
for an arrangement being effected, if practicable, by a 
convention between the two Governments, on a just and 
liberal basis, which, when agreed to, would be permanent 
and unalterable for the term of its duration, rather than 
ta rely on detached, independent, substantive acts of le. 
gislation, which, however well intended, are sometimes 
ambiguous, and liable to misconstruction by those who 
are called to administer them, and, at all times, subject te 
revocation by the parties enacting them. 

Of the inconvenience and inexpediency of substituting 
which, the memorialists themselves furnish a strong proof 
in point, by the statement they make in their memorial, 
of the British ports of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and St. 
John’s, in New Brunswick, which were opened for the 
admission of vessels of the United States, by an act of Par- 
liament of June 24, 1822, having in January last, sudden- 
ly, and without, notice, been closed against vessels of the 
United States in mid-winter, and on an extremely haz- 
ardous and inclement coast, under a construction of an 
act of Parliament of July, 1825, and which construction 
is now admitted, even by the British authorities them- 
selves, to have been erroneous. : 

Froin all these views, which might be extended, and 
from the committee having reason to believe, that an ad- 
justment of the commercial intercourse between the Unit- 
ed States and the British Colonial possessions, forms one 
of the special and prominent objects which have been 
committed to the Minister of the United States at the 
court of London; that a corresponding desire to aryange 
it on a satisfactory footing appears to exist on the part of 
the British Government, and that the negotiations respect- 
ing it are expected to come to a definite issue, before the 
next session of Congress; the committee, although fully 
agreeing with the Memorialists inthe wish to cultivate 
and extend the trade in question, which they trust may 
be done to the mutual advantage of the parties concerned 
in it, are still unanimously of opinion, that it is not cxpe- 
dient, at this time, to legislate on the subject; and, there 
fore, ask to be discharged from the her considerations 
of the memorial. 

Which is respectfuily submitted. 
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ACTS OF THE NINETEENTH CONGRESS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 3 


PASSED AT THE FIRST SESSION, WHICH WAS BEGUN AND HELD AT THE CITY OF WASHING- 
TON, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ON MONDAY, THE FIFTH DAY OF DECEMBER, 
ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE, AND ENDED ON THE TWENTY- 
SECOND DAY OF MAY, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX. 


ater 


AN ACT making appropriation for compensation te the | AN ACT to revive, and continue in force, an act, ene 


members and officers, and for the contingent expen- 
ses, of the two Houses of Congress. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Reprentatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the sum of four hundred and fifty-five thousand 


titled “ An act fixing the compensations of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of the Clerks employed in their offices, 
and of the Librarian.”’ í 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa» 


dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, for | tives of the United States of America in Congress asseme 
compensation to the Senators,and members of the House | d/ed, That an act, passed the eighteenth of April, one 


-of Representatives, and Delegates of Territories, their | thousand eight hundred and eighteen, entitled “ Anact 
. officers and attendants; and the further sum of eighty | fixing the compensations of the Secretary of the Senate 


thousand dollars, for fuel, stationery, and all other con-|and Clerk of the House of Representatives, of the 


+ tingent expenses of the two Houses of Congress; and | Ulerks employed in their offices, and of the Librarian,” 


that the said sums be paid out of any money in the Trea- { be, and the same is hereby declared to be, revived, and 


sury, not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved: Dec, 23, 1825. 


. AN ACT m*king appropriations for the payment of the 


Revolutionary and other Pensioners of the United 

States, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and they are hereby, re- 


spectively appropriated towards the military service of | of the € ? 
r A dl and| That the act of the Governor and Legislative Council of 


the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 
for the objects following, that is to say : . 

For the pensions to the Revolutionary Pensioners o 
the United States, one million three hundred and fifty- 
two thousand seven hundred and ninety dollars. 


For the invalid and half pay penaioners, in addition to | prove 


an unexpended balance of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollara, sixty-seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For pensions to the widows and orphans, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sec, 2. vind be it further enacted, That the said sums, 
respectively, shall be paid out of any money in the Trea- 
sury, no: otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: Jan. 18, 1826. 


AN ACT for altering the time of holding the District 
Court in the Northern District of New York. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- | sa 


tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
died: That, from and after the next term of the D 
Court of the United States for the Northern 
New York, the term directed by la 
ny onthe jast Tuesday in January, shall, 
he held at Albany on the third Tuesday in January 
each year thereafter. 
Approved: Feb. 1, 1826. 


Vor. Tha 


District of| said Legislature, i up] 
wto be held at Alba-| within the several townships and districts of country, 


instead thereof, | for which they were originally reserved and set apart, 
in land for no other use or purpose whatever: 


to continue in force for three years, and until the termi» ' 
nation of the session of Congress next ensuing. 
Approved: Feb. 1, 1826. 


samarna 


AN ACT to annal ‘An act concerning wreckers and 
wrecked property,” passed by the Governor and Le- 
gislative Council of the Territóry of Florida.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 


the Territory of Florida, entitled ‘An act concerning 


f| wreckers and wrecked property.” approved by the Go- 


vernor the fourth day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three, be, and the same is hereby, disap- 
d, and declared null and void. 

Approved: Feb. 1, 1825. 


amram 


AN ACT to authorize the Legislature of the State. of 
Ohio to sell the lands heretofore appropriated for the 
use of Schools in that State. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representative 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Legislature of the State of Ohio shall be, and 
is hereby, authorized to sell and convey, in fee simple, 
all, or any part, of the lands heretofore reserved and ap-. 

ropriated by Congress, for the use of schools within 

id State, and to invest the money now arising? from 

the sale thereof, in some productive fund, the pro ceeds 


istrict | of which shall be forever applied, under the direction of 


for the use and support of schools 


Provided, 
said land, or any part thereof, shall, in no case, be sold 


| without the consent of the inhabitants of such township, 
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or district, to be obtained in such manner as the Legis- 
lature of said State shail, by law, direct: And provided, 
also, That, in the apportionment of the proceeds of 
said fund, each township and district aforesaid shall be 
entitled to such part thereof, and no more, as shali hav< 
accrued from the sum or sums of money arising from the 
» sale of the school lands belonging to such township or 
- district. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, if the proceeds 
accruing to any township or district, from said fund, 
shall be insafficient for the support of schools therein, 
-it shall be lawful for said Legislature to invest the same, 
as is hereinbefore directed, until the whole proceeds of 
the fund belonging to such township or district, shall 
be adequate to the permanent maintenance and sup- 
port of schools within the same, 
Approved: Feb. 1, 1826. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the purchase of 
Books, and defraying certain expenses for the use of 
the Library of Congress. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem* 
dled, That the sum of five thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the purchase 
of Books, under the direction of the Joint Library Com- 
mittee, forthe use of the Library of Congress. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of two 
hundred and ninety-five dollars and twenty-five cen's 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
unappropriated money in the Treasury, for defraying the 


expense for two stoves, and nine tons of coal, for the use | 


| 
| 


of the Library of Congress. 
Approved: March 3, 1826. 


on 


AN ACT concerning the transportation of the Mail be- 
tween Vincennes and St, Fouis, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of „America in Congress assem- | 
bled, ‘That so much of the act, entitled “An act to alter 
and establish certain Post Roads,” approved March 3d, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, as directs 
that “ the Mail from Vincennes, Indiana, to St. Louis, 
Missouri, shall pass by Vandalia,” shall be, and the same 
hereby is, repealed. 

Approved : March 3d, 1826, 


AN ACT for the survey of a route for a Canal, between 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to cause to be made an accu- 
rate and minute examination of the country South of 
the St. Mary’s River, and including the same, with a 
view to ascertain the most eligible route for a canal, 
admitting the transit of boats, to connect the Atlantic 
with the Gulf of Mexico, and also with a view to ascer- 
tain the practicability of a ship channel; that he cause 
particularly to be examined the route from the St. Mary’s 
river to the Appalachicola river or bay, and from the 
St. John’s river to the Vassasousa Bay, with a view to 

` both the above objects; that he cause the necessary 
surveys, both by land and along the coast, with esti- 
mates of the expense of each, accompanied with pro- 
per plans, notes, observations, explanations, and opi- 
nions, of the Board of Engineers, and that he cause a 
full report of these proceedings to be made to Congress; | 


and to carry the same into effect, the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated, out ofany money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, 

Approved : March 3, 1826. 


AN ACT to extend the limits : f Georgetown, in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Tisat, in addition to the limits prescribed by an act sup- 
plementary to an act, entitled “ An act to amend the 
charter of Georgetown,” approved third March, one 
thousand eight hundred and nine. the said hmits between 
Seventh and Eighth streets shall be further extended, 
so as to extend Westwardly from Fayette street three 
hundred seet. 

Approved : March 3, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs and legal represen- 
tatives of Louis Cretien, deceased. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembleds 
That there be paid to Gerard Cretien and Hypolite Cree 
tien, heirs and legal representatives of Louis Cretien, 
lute of the State of Louisiana, deczased, out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
principal sum of twelve thousand nine. hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars, with interest thereon, at the rate of 
six per centum, from the third day of Ap'il, eight-en 
hundred and twenty two, until sixty days after the pas- 
sage of thisact; the said sm having been illeg: lly col- 
lected by the Marshal of the United States, under a 
Treasury warrant, from the said Louis Cretien, as one 
of the sureties of John Thompson, late Collector of the 
direct tax, for the second district of Louisiana, 

Approved: March 3, 1826, 


AN ACT making appropriations for the support of the 
Navy of the United States for the year one thousand 
eight hu:dred and twents -six. 


Beri enacted by the Senate and House of Representatrves 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
That, for defraying the expenses of the Navy, for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, the 
following sums be, and the same are hereby, respective- 
ly, appropriated : 

_For the pay and subsistence of the officers, and pay 
of the seamen, other than those at Nayy Yards, shore 
Stations, and in ordinary, nine hundred and eight thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-five doilars and fifty 
cents. 

For the pay, subsistence, snd allowance of officers, 
and pay of seamen and others at Navy Yards, shore sta- 
tions, hospitals, and in ordinary, one hundred and forty- 
one thousand six hundred and th‘rteen dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents. 

For the pay of Naval Constructors, Superintendents, 
and all the Civil Establishment at the several Navy 
Yards and stations, fifty-two thousand two hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For provisions, three hundred and seventy-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-one dollars seventy-five 
cents. 

For repairs of vessels in ordinary, and for wear and 
tear of vessels in commission, three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs and improvements of Navy Yards, one 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars, to wit: Forts- 
mouth, New Hampshire, ten thousand dollars; Charles- 
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town, Massachusetts, forty thousand dollars; New York, | 
thirty-five thousand dollars; Philadelphia, thirty thou- 
sand dollars; W -shington, fifteen thousand dollars; Gos- 


port, forty thousand dollars. 

For a survey of the harbors of Savannah and Bruns- 
wick, in Georgia, Beaufort, in South Carolina, and Bal- 
timore, Maryland, with a view to ascertain the practical 
peice of those places for naval purposes, ten thousand 

ollara. 

For medicines, surgical instruments, and hospital 
stores, and all other expenses on account of the sick, 
forty-five thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses which may accrue during 
the year one thousand e:ght hundred and twenty-six, for 
the following purposes: 


For freight and transportation of materials, and stores 
of every description; for wharfage and dockage ; for 
storage and rent; for travelling expenses of officers, 


and transportation of seamen ; for house rent er chamber 


money ; for fuel and candles to officers, other than those 
attached to Navy Yards and shore stations ; for commis- 
sions, clerk hire, office rent, fuel, and stationery to Na- 
vy Agents ; for premiums and incidental expenses of re- 
cruiting; for expenses of pursuing deserters; for com- 
pensation to Judge Advocates; for per diem allowance 
to p: rsons attending Courts Martial, and Courts of In- 
quiry, and to officers engaged on extra service beyond 
the limits of their stations; for expenses of persons in 
sick quarters; for burying deceased persons belonging 
to the Navy; for printing and stationery of every descrip- 
tion; for books, charts, mathematical and nautical in- 


i struments, chronometers, models, and drawings; for 


purchase and repairs of fire and steam engines and ma- 
chinery ; for purchase and maintenance of oxen and 
horses, and for carts, wheels, and workmen’s tools of 
every description; for postage of letters on public ser- 
vice; for pilotage; for cabin furniture for vessels in 


< commission; for taxes on Navy Yards and public pro- 


perty ; for assistance rendered to public vessels-in dis- 
tress; for incidental labor at Navy Yards, not applicable 
to any other appropriation; for coals and other fuel for 
forges, foundries, steam engin:s, and for candles, oil, 
and fuel, for vess+ ls in commission, and in ordinary ; and 
including the expense of breaking up the stations on 
the Lak~s, and at New Orleans and Barrataria, and for 
transporting the articles trom thence, and for no other 
object or purpcse whatever, two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars, 

For contingent expenses for objects arising during 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 
and not hereinbefore enumerated, five thousand dollars. 

For the pay and subsistence of the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, musicians, privates. and washerwo- 
men of the Marine Corps, one hundred and seventy 
six thousand one hundred and fifty-eight dollars ten 
cents. 

For clothing for the same. twenty-eight thousand se- 
ven hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

For fuel for the same, six thousand dollars. 

Por con ingencies, that is to say : for travelling expen- 
ses for officers, and transportation for men, freight of 
stores from one station to another, toll, forage, wharlage, 
and cartuge, expenses of recruiting, per diem allowance 
for attending Courts Martial, and Courts of Inquiry, 
compensationto Judge Advocates, house rent and cham- 


ber money, where there are no quarters »ssigned, in-! 


cidental labor in the Quarter Master’s Department, ex- 
penses of burying deceased persons belonging to the 
corps, printing and stationery, postage on public letters, 
forage, per diem allowance to officers on extra duty, 
expense of pursuing deserters, keeping in repair the 
barracks at the different stations, straw for the men, 
barrack furniture, spades, axes, shovels, picks, and 
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carpenter’s tools, and for no other purpose whatever, 
thirteen thousand five hundred dollars 

For sundry expenses arising in the current year, not 
hereinbefore mentioned, five hundred dollars. . 

For medicines, hospital stores, and instruments, for 
the officers and marines stationed on shore, two thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-nine dollars and seventy- 
one cents. : a 

For barracks, nine thousand dollars, 

For the Agency on the coast of Africa, for receiving 
the negroes, mulattoes, and persons of color, delivered 
from on board vessels seized in the prosecution of the 
slave trade, by commanders of the United States’ armed 
vessels, thirty-two thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the several 
sums hereby appropriated, shail be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated: Pro- 
vided, however, That no money appropriated for this 
act shall be paid to any person for his compensation, who 
‘sin arrears to the United States, until such person 
shall have accounted for, and paid into the Treasury, 
all. sums for which he may be liable:. Provided, also, 
That nothing in this section contained,shall be construed 
to extend to balances arising solely from the deprecia- 
tion of Treasury notes, received by such person, to be 
expended in the public service; but, in all cases where 
the pay or salary of any person is withheld, in pursuance 
of this act, it shall be the duty of the accounting officer, 
if demanded by the party, his agent Wor attorney, to re- 
port forthwith to the Agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the balance due; and it shali be the duty of said 
Agent, within sixty days thereafter, to order suit to be 
commenced against such delinquent and his sureties. 

Approved: March 14, 1826, 


AN ACT making appropriations for the support of Go» 
vernment for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-six. : A 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives 

of the United Stutes of America in. Gongress assembled, 

That the following sums.be, and the same are hereby, 

respectively appropriated, for the service of the year 

one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six; that is to 

say: 5 

For compensation to the Senators and Members of the 

House of Representatives, their Officers and Clerks, in 

addition to the sum of four hundred and fifty-five thou- 

¿and dollars, appropriated by the act of the twenty-third 

December last, fifty thousand and twenty dollars; and 

for the contingent expenses of the Senate, in addition 

to the sum heretofore appropriated, seven thousand 

dollars. f R . 
For expenses of the Library of Congress, including: 

the salary of the Librarian, one thousand nine hundred 

and fifty dollars. ` i S , 
For compensation to the President of the United 

States. twenty-five thousand dollars: , 
For compensation to the Vice President of the United 

States, five thousand dollars, ; 

For compensation to the Secretary of State, six thou- 
sand dollars, 

For compensation to Clerks in the Department of 
State, per act of twentieth of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, fifteen thousand nine hundred 
dollars. Faa a 

For compensation to one Machinist in the Patent 
Office, per act of the twenty-sixth of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four, seven handred dollars, 

For compensation to the Messengers in the Depart- 
ment of State, including the. Messenger in the Patent 
Office, one thousand four hundred and fifty collars. 

For the incidental and contingent expenses of the 
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Department of State, including the expense of printing 
and distributing the laws, and for extra copying of pa- 
pers, twenty-eight thousand and ninety-five dollars. 

~ For compensation to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
six thousand dollars, 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Office of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, per act of twentieth of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, ten thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For compensation to one Clerk, per act of twenty- 
sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four, one thousand one bundred and fifty dollars. 

` For compensation to the Messengers in said Office, 
one thousand and fifty dollars, in full of all allowance. 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Office of the 
First Comptroller, per act of the twentieth of April. one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, seventeen thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars. i; : 

For compensation to the Messengers in said Office, 
one thousand and fifty dollars, in full of all allowances. 

For compensation to the Second Comptroller of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. | 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Office of the 
Second Comptroller, per act of twentieth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, nine thousand 
seven hundred and fifiy dollars. ae 

For compensation to the Messenger in said Office, 
seven hundred dollars, in full of all allowances, 

For compensation to the First Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry, three thousand dollars. , 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Office of the 
First Auditor of the Treasusy, per act of the twentieth 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and cighteen, tbir- 
teen thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said Office, se- 
ven bundred dollars, in full of all allowances. 

For compensation to the Second Auditor of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to Clerks in the Office of the Se- 
cond Auditor of the Treasury, per act of the twentieth | 
of Arril, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, six- | 
teen thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation tothe Messenger in said Office, se- 
ven hundred dollars, in full of all allowances. 

_ For compensation to the Third Auditor ef the Trea- 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Office of th -! 
Third Auditor of the Treasury, per act of the twentietn i 
of Aptil, one thousand eight Lundred and eighteen, j 
twenty-one thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messengers in said Office, | 
one thousand aud fifty dollars, in full of all allowances. 

For compensation to the Fourth Auditor of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Office of the 
Fourth Auditor of tne Treasury per act of the twentieth 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, fit- 
teen thousand and fifty dollars. 

For one additional Clerk, employed per acts of appro- 
priation, of one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four, five, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, se- 
ven hundred dollars in full of all allowances. 

For compensation to the Fi:th Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry, three thcusand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Office of the 
Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, per act of the twentieth 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, ten 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in said Office, per act 
‘of the twenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred 
aad twency-four, three thousand seven hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the Messenger in said Uffice, se- 
ven hundred dol'ars, in full of all allowances. 

For compensation to the Treasurer of the United 
States, three thousand dc: Hars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States, per act of the twentieth 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, five 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. á 

For compensation to clerks in said office, per act of the 
twenty-sixtb of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said office, se- 
ven hundred dollars, in full of ail allowances. 

For compensation to the Register of the Treasury 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Register of the Treasury, per act of the twentieth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, twen- 
ty-two thousand three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said office, in- 
cluding the allowance for stamping sbip’s registers, one 
thousand one hundred and fifty dollars, in full of all al- 
lowances. . 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the General Land 
Office, per act of the twentieth of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two thousand five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said office, one 
thousand and fifty dollars, in full of all allowances. 

For compensstion to the Secretary of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For allowance to the person employed in transmitting 
passperts and sea letters; for expenses of translating fo- 
reign languages in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; for stationery, fuel, printing, books, and all 
other incidental and contingent expenses in the Trea- 
sury Department, and the several offices therein, includ- 
ing the expenses of stating and printing the public ac- 
counts for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, and for advertising notices in relation to the 
public debt and loans, and to make good a deficiency of 
three thousand dollars for the same objects. for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, thirty six 
thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For allowance to the superintendent and four watch- 
men, employed forthe secunty of the State and Treasu- 
ry buildings, for the repairs of engines, hose, and buck- 
ets, one thousand nine hundred dollars, 

For compensation to the Secretary of War, six thou- 
sand dollars, 

For compensation to the clerksin the office of the 
Secretary of War, per act of the twentieth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two thou- 
sand six bundred dollars. 

For arrearages to one clerk employed in the office of 
the Secretary of War, from the first day of April to the 
thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation tothe messengers in said office,one 
thousand and fifty dollars, in full of all allowances, 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Secreta- 
ry of War, including iron railing for the steps of the 
War Office, painting, and paving, three thousand 
dol‘ars. 

For books, maps, and plans, for the War Department, 
five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Paymaster General, three thousand nine hundred 
doilers. 

For compensation to the messenger in said office, se 
ven hundred dollars, in full of allallowances, 
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_ For compensation to the clerks in the office of the | ses, 


Commissary General of Purchases, per act cf the twen- 
ty-sixth of May, one thousard eight hundred and twenty- 
four, three thousand three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said office, 
seven hundred dollars, in tull of allowances. 

For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred 
and thirty collars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the Ad- 
jutant General, per act of the twentieth of April, one 
thousand eight hund ed and eighteen, two thousand 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred 
dollars. : : 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Commissary General of Subsistence, per act of the 26th 
of May, one thousand eight hudred and twenty-four, 
two thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of suid office, two thousand 
six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Chief Engineer, per act of twenty-sixth May, one thou- 
sand e'ght hundred and twenty-four, two thousand one 
'. hundred and fifty dotlars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
dollars. ; 

For compensation to the clerks in the Ordnance Of- 
fice, per act of the twentieth of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, two thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, seven hundred 
and sixty dolars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Surgeon General, per act of the twenty-sixth of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, one thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars, 

For contingent expenses of said office, two hundred 
“and thirty dollars, 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Quartermaster General, two thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, six hundred 
and ninety dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Navy, six 
thousaid dullars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy, per act of the twentieth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, eight 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerk in said office, per act 
oftwenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, one thousand dollars, 

For compensatinn to the messengers in said office, 
one thousand and fifty dollars, in full of all allowances. 

For contingent expenses of said office, two thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioners of the Navy 
Board, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretury to the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy Board, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Commissioners of the Navy Board, per act of the twen- 
tieth of April, one thousand eight hundred and eigh- 
teen, three thousand five hundred and fifty dollars, < 

For compensation to he clerks and a draftsman in said 
office, per act of the twenty-sixth of Hay, one thousand 
tigit hundred and twenty-four, four thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said office, 
seven | undred dollars, in full of all allowances. 

For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
eight hundred collars. 

For allowance to the superintendent and four watch- 
men employed for the security of the War and Navy 


including oil, fuel, and candles, two thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Postmaster General, four 
thousand dollars, : 

For compensation to the two Assistant Postmasters 
General, five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the General Post 
Office, per act of the twentieth April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, twenty two thousand, se- 
ven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in said office per act 
of the twenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-four, five thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said office, 
one thousand and fifty dollars, in full of all allowances. 

For contingent expenses of said office, four thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor General, two thou- 
sand dollars. i 

For compensation to the clerksin the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand one hundred dollars, 

For compensation to the Surveyor South of Tennes- 
see, two thousand dollars. ` 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, one thousand seven hundred dallars. : 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Ilinois, Missou- 
ri,and Arkansas, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Alabama, two 
thousind dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, one thousand five hundred dollars, 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Florida, two 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the Publie 
Buildings in Washington City, one thousand five hun- 
dred doilars, 

For compensation to the officers and clerk of theMint, 
[nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to persons employed in the differ- 
ent operations of the Mint, nine thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses and repairs ; 
cost of machineiy; and for allowance of waste fre in 
gold and siiver coinage of the Mint, seven thousand se- 
ven hundred dollars. 

For the occasional employment of an Assistant En- 

i gineer for the Mint, six hundred dollars. 

| For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Se- 
icretary of the Michigan Territory, seven thousand eight 
“hundred dollars, f 

For the contingent expenses of the Michigan Territo- 
iry, three hundred and fifty dolars. 

For compensation and mileage to the members of 
the Legislative Council, including printing the laws, 
and the contingent and incidental expenses of said 
Council, five thousand two hundred and seventy dollars. 

For compemation to the Gover or, Judges, and Se- 
cretary of the Arkansas Territory, in.ludirg additional - 
compensation totwo of the Judges, for a part of the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, per act of 
twenty-six h of May, one thousand eight bundred and 
twenty-four, nine thousand nine hundred and five dollars 

and fifteen cents. . 

For the contingent expenses of the Arkansas Terri- 
tory, three hundred and fifty dollars, 

For compensation io the Governor, Judges, and Se- 
cretary of the Florida Territory, eight thousand five 
i hundred dollars, . , 

For the contingent expenses of the Florida Territory, 


et nr een antennae et ane 


buildings, and for the incidental and contingent expen- | three hundred aad fifty dollars, 
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For compensation and mileage to the members of the 
Legislative Council, including printing the laws, and the 
contingent and incidental expenses of said Council, five 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the salaries of the keepers of the public archives 
in the Territory of Florida, at five hundred dollars each, 
as allowed by law, one thousand dollars, 

For compensation to the Chief Justice, the Associate 
Judges, and District Judges of the United Staies, in- 
cluding the Chief Justice and Associate Judges of the 
District of Columbia, seventy-nine thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the Attorney General of the 
United States, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerk in the office ofthe At- 
torney General, eight hundred dollars. 

For compensation to sundry District Attorneys and 
Marshals, as granted by law, including those in the se- 
veral Territories, ten (thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, Circuit, 
and District Courts of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia, and of jurors and witnesses, in aid 


of the funds arising from fines, penalties, and forfeitures, }- 


for defraying the expenses of prosecution for offences 
committed against the United States, and for the safe 


For stationery and books for the offices of Commission. ` 


ers of Loans, one thousand six hundred doilars. 

For the salary of the late Governor of the Michigan 
Territory, (William Hull) from the 10th of April. one 
thousand eight hundred and twelve, to the first of Feb- 
ruary, one thousand eight bundred and thirteen, one 


sigh ate eae eae 


thousand six hundred and twenty-eight dollars thirty. | 


two cents, 

_ For the salary of the Secretary to the Land Commis. 

Sioners in East Florida, (Francis J. Fatio) omitted in 
the act of the third of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five, one thousazd two hundred and fif- 
ty d -lHars. 
_ For balance of the amount allowed to the late super- 
intendent of the Cumberland Road, (David Shriver, 
Jun.) in lizu of, andin full of all bis claims, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to the Assistant Superintendent of 
the Cumberland Road, (William Hawkins) from the 8th 
of August to the fourth of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, one hundred and fifty-eight dol. 
lars and ninety cents, 

For amount found due to a contractor, (William Ste- 
phenson) for executing a part of the work on the Cum- 
berland Road, two hundred and fifty-two dollars and 


keeping of prisoners, one hundred and fifty thousand | thirteen cents. 


dollars. 


For compensation allowed to the Clerk of the Land 


For the payment of sundry pensions granted by the | Commissioners in Michigan Territory, (J. Biddle) per 
late and present Governments, two thousand and fifty | act of the twenty-first of February, one thousand eight 


dollars. ; 
For the support and maintenance of light houses, 


hundred and twenty-three, one thousand dollars. 
For Registers for Ships and Vessels, and lists of Crews, 


floating lights, beacons, buoys, and stakeages, including | four thousand dollars. 


the purchase of oil, keepers’ salaries, repairs and im- 
provements, and contingent expenses, one hundred and 
thirty-twe thousand three hundred and for y-six dollars 
and sixty-six cents. 

For procuring and placing three buoys on the bar near 
the port of Georgetown, South Carolina, being the a- 
mount ofan appropriation for that object, carried to the 


For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims against 
the United States, not otherwise provided for, as shall 
be ascertained and admitted, in due course of settle- 
ment. at the Treasury, twelve thousand dollars. 

For compensation allowed to on‘. of the Commission- 
ers for examining titles to lands between the Rio Hondo 
and the Sabine River, per acts of the third of March, 


surplus fund on the thirty-first of December last, six hun-|eighteen hundred and twenty-three, and twenty-sixth 


dred dollars. 


May, eighteen hundred and twenty-four, seven hundred 


For building a light house on Saker’s Island, on Mount | dollars, 


Desert, in the State of Maine, being the amount of an 
appropriation for that object, carried to the surplus fund 
on the thirty-first of December last, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For building a light bouse on Dutch Island, in Narra- 


For the salaries of the Ministers at London, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, and Madrid, and of the Charge des Affaires 
at Stockholm, at the Netherlands, and at Lisbon, forty- 
nine thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the salaries of the Ministers or Charge des Affaires 


gansett Bay, Rhode Island, in addition to the appropria-| who have been, or may be, appointed to the Govern- 


tion of three thousand dollars, made per act of the third 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, 
two thousand dollars. 

For building a small beacon light on Warwick Neck, 


ments on the American: ontinent, to wit: Colombia, 
nine theusand dollars; Chili, nine thousand dollars; 
Mexico, nine thousand dollars; Buenos Ayres, four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; Guatemala, four thousand 


in Rhode Island, in addition to the appropriation of one | five hundred dollars; Brazil, four thousand five hundred 
thousand dollars, made per act of the third of March, | dollars; Peru, four thousand five bundred dollars. 


one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, two thou- 
sand dollars, 

For building a light vessel for Albermarle Sound, in 
North Carolina, to be placed either at or near the South 
Point of Roanoke Island, at or near the end of Wade’s 


For outfits of a Charge des Affuires, at Pera and Gua- 
temala, nine thousand doilars, 

For the salaries of Secretaries of Legation, fourteen 
thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of all the missions abroad, 


Point shoal, at the mouth of Pasquotank river, in addi- | thirty thousand dollars, 


tion tothe appropriation of five thousand five hundred 
dollars, made peract of the third of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-five, three thousand dollars. 
For building a light house on Point Defer, in the State 
of Louisiana, in addition to the appropriation of ten 


For the salaries of the Agents cf C'aims, at London 
and Paris, four thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of Foreign Intercourse, 
forty thousand dollars. 

For the relief and protection of distressed American 


thousand dollars, made per act ofiie third of March, | Seamen, in foreign countries, thirty-five thousand dol- 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, four thou- i lars. 


sand dollars. 


For the expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 


For surveying the public lands ef the United States, | Powers, thirty-thousand dollars. 


seventy-four thousand one hundred and thirty-one 
dollars. , 

For the salaries ofthe Registers and Receivers of Land 
Offices, in cases where no moneys are received by them 
for land, two thousand dollars. 


For the salaries of the Commissioner and Arbitrator, 
under the first article of the treaty of Ghent, one hall 


the salaries of the Secretary, Clerk, and Messengers, | 


and balf the contingent expenses of the commission, ten 
thousand three hundred and thirty seven dollars. 
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For expenses of carrying into cffect the sixth and se | AN ACT to authorize the Legislature of the State of 
yenth articles of the treaty of Ghent, including the com- Mississippi to appropriate the amount of the three per 

asation of the Commissioner, Agent, and Surveyor,| cent. fund, arising from the sales of public lands, 
and th-ir contingent expenses sixteen thousand dollars.) Reit enacted by the Senate and Home of Representa- 

For compensation to Thomas H. Gillis, Chief Clerk | zines of the United States of America in Congress asseme 

~ inthe offie of the Fourth Auditor, for performing the | gied, That three-fifths of the five per cent. fund, arising 
` service of the said Auditor, during his last illness, from | from the nett proceeds of the sales of public lands within 
} the eighth of Cctober, one thousand eight hundred and | the State of Mississippi, may be appropriated by the 
| twenty-three, to the twenty-third of June, one thousand | Legislature thereof, to the making of public roads and 
eight hundred and twenty-four, nine hundred and fifty canals, and to the improvement of the navigation of 
' dollars, being the amount of the surplus of _ the appro- | rivers and bays within said State. 

priation for the Fourth Auditor’s salary for toe year one Approved : March 14, 1826, 
. one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. : 
See. 2, And be it further enacted, That the several 
sums hereby appropriated shall be paid out of any mo- 
f neyin the Treasury not otherwise appropriated : Provi- 
| ded, however, That no money appropriated y this act 
, shall be paid to any person, for bis compensation, who is 
* jn arrears to the United States, until such person shall 
j have accounted for, and paid into the Treasury, all 
+ gums for which he may be liable: Provided, also, That 
| nothing in this section contained stall be cous:rued to 
i extend to balances arising solely from the dep-eciation 


one 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress asseme 
bled, That the following sums be, and the same are 
hereby, appropriated, to wit : 

For the pay of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at 
St. Louis, and the several Indian Agents, as established 
by law, twenty-nine thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the pay of Sub-Agents, as established by law, 
thirteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For presents to Indians, as authorized by act of one 
thousand eight hundre? and two, fifteen thousand dollars. 
For the contingent expenses, ninety-five thousand dol- 

ars. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the several sums 
hereby appropriated, shal! be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : Provided, 
however, That no money appropriated by this act shall 
be paid to any person, for his compensation, who is in ar- 
rears to the United States, until such person shall have 
accounted forand paid into the Treasury, all sums for 
which he may be liable : Provided also, That nothing in 
this seciion contained shall be construed to extend to 
balances arising solely from the depreciation of Treasu- 
ry notes, received by such person to be expended in the 
public service; but in all cases where the pay or salary 
of any person is withheld in pursuance of this act, it 
shall be the duty of the accounting officer, if demanded 
by the party, his agent or attorney, to report forthwith 
tothe agent of the Treasury Department the halance 
due, and it shall be the duty of the said agent, within 
sixty days thereafter, to order suit to be commenced 
against such delinquent and his sureties. 

Approved : March 25, 1826, 


, of Treasury notes, received by such person to be ex- 
| pended in the public service; but, i: all cases where 
the pay or salary of any person is withheld in pursuance 
of this act, it shall be the duty of the accounting officer, 
ifdemanded by the party, his agent or attorney, to re- 
port forthwith to the agent of the Treasury Department 
the balance due, and it shall be the duty of the said 
| agent, within sixty days thereafter, to order suit to be 
į commenced against such delinquent and his sureties, 

©. ApprovedMarch 14, 1826. 


l 


CAN ACT making appropriations for certain Fortifica- 
c tions of the United States, for the year eigtzen hun- 
| = dred and twenty-six, and for other purposes. 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

ofthe United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That the follow ng sums be, and the same are hereby, 

app opriated, to wit: For Fortifications, to each specifi- 
tally as follows: 

. For Fort Adams, at Brenton’s Point, one hundred 

_ thousand dollars. 

For Fort Hamilton, at New Utrecht Point, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

For Fort Monroe, at Old Point Comfort, one hundred 
and fift-en thousand dollars. 

For Fort Calhoun, at the Rip-Rap Shoal, eighty thou- 
; Sand dollars, 
|. For the Fort at Bogue Point, North Carolina, twenty- 
- five thousand dollars 

For the Fort at Oak Island, North Carolina, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

For the Fort at Mobile Point, ninety thousand dollars. 
i For the Fort at Chef Menteur, eighty-five thousand 
- dollars. 

-For Fort Jackson, at Plaquemine Bend, ninety thou- 
. Sand dollars. 
For the Fort to be commenced at Bayou Bienvenue, 

Louisiana, ninety thousand do!l-ra. 
© Forrepairs and contingencies, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Forthe repair of Fort Constitution, in the Portsmouth 
harbor, two t.ousand five hundred dollars. 
_-, For the purchase of land, and the right of way, on 
~ Throgg’s Point, in Long Island Sound, seventeen thou- 
sand dollars, 


> | See. 2. And beit further enacted, That the said sums 
; Shall be paid out ofany money in the Treasury, not other- 
_ Wise appropriated. 

Approved : March 14, 182%. 


memene 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Military service 
of the United States, for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six, 


Be it enacied by the Senate and House of Representa» 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem~ 
dled Vhat the following sums be, and the same are here- 
by, respectively appropriated, for the Military Service 
of the United States, forthe year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six, to wit; 

For pay of the Army, and subsistence of officers, in- 
cluding the Military Academy, nine hundred and ninety- 
four thousand fou: hundred and seven dollars and seven- 
ty-five cents. 

For Subsistence, two hundred and eighty-nine thou- 
sand one hundred dollars. 

For Forage for officers, thirty-five thousand five bhur 
dred and twenty dollars, 

For the Recruiting Service, in addition to an unex- 
pended balance on the thirty-first of December, one 
thousand cight hundred and twenty-five, of six thou- 
sand seven bundred and sixty-nine dears, twelve thou- 

sand one hondred and forty-five dollars. 
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For the contingent expenses of the Recruiting service, 
in addition to an unexpended balance on the thirty-first 
of December, one thousand eight hundred and tv enty- 
five, of seven thousand dollars, two thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-seven dollars. 

For the purchasing Department, in addition to mate- 
rials on hand, of sixty-thousand dollars, two hundred and 
two thousand two hundred and fifty-one dollars and nine- 
teen cents. 

For one thousand complete suits of extra Clothing te 
be put in depot. and for one additional pair of Shoes to 
be allowed for each enlisted soldier per annum, fifty-one 
thousand and five hundredand two dellars and forty-five 
cents. 

For the purchase of Woollens, during the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, in advance for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For Medical and Hospital Department, twenty-five 
thousand and seventy-seven dollars. 

For the Quartermaster General’s Department, two 
hundred and eighty-four thousand seven hundred and 
six dollars and sixty-seven cents, 

For Quartermaster’s supplies, transport-tion, station- 
ery, outstanding debts, repairs, chairs for examinations, 
grates, and lightning rods, for the Military Acacemy at 
West Point, fifteen thousand and five hundred and forty- 
two dollars and seventy-four cents, 

For articles required for the mathematical, drawing, 
chemical, and mineralogical departments, additions to 
the library, paving barracks’ parade, conduit for supply- 
ing water, and for new quarters, a3 recommended by 
the Board of Visiters for the Mibtary Academy at West 
Point, nineteen thousand one hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars andseventy five cents. 

For the contingencies of the Army, ten thousand 
dollars. l 

For the National Armories, three hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. 

Fur the current expenses of the Ordnance Service, six- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

For Arsenals, twenty-seven thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 

For arrearages prior to the first of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For arrearages from the first of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen, to the first of January,one thou. 
sand eight hundred and seventeen, three thousand dollars. 

For building an Arsenal at Vergennes, Vermont, fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 

For completing the repair of Plymouth Beach, thir- 
teen thousand one hundred and eighty-four dollars and 
ninety cents. 

For the continuation of the Cumberland road ,one hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars, which shall be replaced 
out of the fund reserved for laying out, acd making roads 
ander the direction of Congress, by the several acts 
passed for the admission of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Hlinois,and Missouri, into the Union, onan equal footing 
with the original States. 

For repairs made on the Cumberland road during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, seven 
hundred and forty-nine dollars. 


Laws of the 


For completing the works for deepening the channel | died, 
of entrance into the harbor of Presque Isle, seven thou- United States, 


sand dollars. 


United States. 


vided, however, That no money appropriated by this act 
shall be paid to any person, for his compensation, who 
isin arrears to the United States, until such person 
shall have accounted for and paid into the Treasury all 
sums for which he may be liable: Provided, also, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed to extend 
to balances arising solely from the depreciation of Trea- 
sury notes, received by such person to be expended in 
the public service ; but in all cases where the salary or 
pay of any person is withheld in pursuance of this act, it 
shall be the duty of the accounting officer, if demanded 
by the party, his agent or attorney, to report forthwith 
to the Agent of the Treasury Department the balance 
due, and it shall be the duty of the said agent, withia 
sixty days thereefter, to order suit to be commenced 
against such delinquent and his sureties. 
Approved: March 25, 1826, 


AN ACT to confirm the supplementary report of the 
Commissioners of the Western District of Louisiana. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the claims marked B, described in the gip- 
plementary report of the Commissioners of the West- 
ern District of the State of Louisiana, dated the 11th of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, and re- 
commended by them for confirmation, be, and the same 
are hereby, confirmed ia the same manner, and under 
the same restrictions, as the report to which this was sup- 
plementary,was confirmed by the act of the twenty-ninth 
of April, one thousand eigut hundred and sixteen, 

Approved : March 21, 1826. 

AN ACT for the relief of Richard Matson. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Representa» 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assent 
bled, That Richard Matson, of the State of Missouri, be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to withdraw his locations 
of warrant, number one hundred and fifty-five, for six 
hundred and torty acres, and of warrant number one 
hundred and forty-three, for two hundred arpens of land, 
issued by the Recorder of land titles in the State of Mis- 
souri, and located on the twentieth of June, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, in township fifty-five 
North, range three West, in said State, and since mostly — 
covered by a confirmed Spanish grant; and to locate 
the same warrants upon any of the unappropriated lands 
of the United States, in the State of Missouri, that were 
liable to be located, under the act of the 17th of Febru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and fifteen, for the relief of 
sufferers by earthquakes; conforming such re-loca- 
tions, as nearly as may de, to the divisional lines of the 
public surveys, and subject, in all respects, to said act 
of the-seventeenth February, eighteen hundred and fif- 
teen: Provided, That the said warrants shall be located 
within one year from the passing of this act, and on 
lands which have not before been located or sold. 

Approved: March 31, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Elijah Buckley, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
That any forfeiture which may have accrued to the 
from the non-payment of the purchase 
muney for the East half of the Southeast quarter of 


For defraying the expenses incidental to making | section numbered two, in township numbered nineteen, 


examinations, surveys preparatory to. 
formation of roads and canals, ffty thousand dollars. 
For the armament of new Fortifications, 
thousand dollars. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the several 
sums hereby appropriated shail be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated: Pro 


x 


one Hos 


and in aid of, the Í of range nine, in the district of lands offered for sale at 
| Cahawba, be, and the same is hereby, 


relinquished ; and 
that Elijah Buckley shall be entitled to receive a patent 
for the same, on making payment to the Receiver of 
Public Moneys for the land office at Cahawba, of the 
sum of one dollar and one cent, 

Approved: March 31, 1826. 
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AN ae £ to provide ir the employment ofan additional: Monday of October, in the. sanie manner as they would 
ances J a -> J have been, onthe second Monday of October, if this act 
“Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | had not passed. : ; 
f the United States of! America in Congress assembled, | Approved: April 5, 1826, 
Phat he following’ sums. bey and they are hereby, re- — 
Nay y. Soll abana for defraying the expenses of | AN ACT for the benefit 6f the incorporated Kentucky 
he Navy fot year one thousand eight hundred and ‘Asi lum for hi af . 
wenty-six, in addition to the sums heretofore appropri-] |. sylum for teaching (he Deaf and Dumb. 
aby law for that object, that isto say: ` Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
or pay: and subsistence. of petty officers, and for pay of the United. States of Americain Congress assembled, 
seamen, other than those at Navy Yards, shore. sta- That there be granted to the incorporatedKemtucky Asy- 
ons, and in ordinary, sixty-six thousand eight hundred lum for teaching the deafand dumb, one township of 
‘and ninety-séven dollars, i i land, excepting section numbered sixteen, for the use of 
“ “For provisions, forty-three thousand eight hundred | 8chools therein, to be located under the direction of the 
‘and sixty-eight dollars. F Secretary. of the ‘Treasury ; which lands shall be, and 
_ For medicines and. hospital stores, four thousand forever remain,to,he use of'said Asylum,for the education 
i jofindigent deaf and dumb persons; or, if said Asylum 
shall sell said land, which it is authorized to do, the mo- 
ney arising from such sale shall be, and remain forever, 
to the same use. And it shall be the duty of the said 
Corporation to sell the said lands within five years from 
the passage of this act, and the same shali. be located in 
one of the Territories, on lands to which the Indian title 
has been extinguished. : 
Approved: April 5, 1826, 


ene, 


AN ACT to authorize the State of Pennsylvania to lay 
out and make a canal through the United States? pab- 
lic ground, near the City of Pittsburgh. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, Vhat the consent of Congres» is hereby given to 
the State of Pennsylvania, to lav out and make a canal 
through the United States’ public ground, at the village 
of Lawrenceville, near the city of Pittsburg: Provided, 
That, in laying out and making said canal, the said State, 
the Engineers, artizans, or laborers, by her employed, 
shall not interfere with, or injure, any of the buildings, 
improvements, or other works, erected, or that may 
hereafter be erected, by, or for the use of, the United 
States, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, as a condition 
on which the assent of Congress is given, wherever said 
canal shall cross any public or private road or highway, 
in said public ground, the State of Pennsylvania shall 
cause bridges to be erected fit. for the passage of carts 
and wagons; and forever thereafter keep and maintain 
the said bridges passable and in good repair, without 
receiving any toll, or tolls, or any other compensation 
whatever. ; 

Approved: April 14, 1826, 


~ “dollars. 
2 @ Forrepairs, and wear and tear of vessels, ninety thou- 
sand doHars. É ' # 
_ Set. 2, And beit further enacted, That the several ap- 
‘propriations hereby made, shall be paid, out of any mo- 
Yý in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated: Pro- 
vided, however, That no money appropriated by this act 
shall be paid to any person for his compensation who isin 
arrears to the United States, until such person shall hav. 
‘accounted for, and paid into the Tr-asury, all sums for 
“which he may be liable: Provided, further, That notiing 
. “hy this section contained shall extend to balances arising 
‘solely from the depreciation of Treasury notes. received 
by such person ts be expended in the public service, 
but, in all cases where the pay or salary of any person is 
withheld in parsuance of this act, it shall be the duty of 
the accounting officer, if demanded by the party. his 
agent or attorney, to report, forthwith, to the agent of 
the Treasury Department, the balance due; and it shall 
be the duty of the said agent, within sixty days thereaf- 
ter, to order suit to be commenced against such delin- 
quent, and his sureties. l 
t Approved: April 5, 1826 


— 


AN ACT to extend the Land Districtsin the Territory 
of Arkansas. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That all that tract of country in the Territory of 
Arkansas, lying North of the base line, and West of the 
Lawrence Land District, be, and the same is hereby, at- 
tached to, and made a part of said Land District; and all 
that part of the Territory of Arkansas lying South of the 
base line, and West of the Arkansas Land District, be, 
and the same is hereby, attached to, and made a part of, 
the Arkansas Land District: Provided, That nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed as authorizing a 
survey, or interference of any kind whatever, upon any 
lands, the right whereof is in any Indian tribe. 

Approved; April 5, 1826. 


— 


AN ACT to equalize the duties on vessels of the Re+ 
public of Colombia, and their cargoes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States af America in Congress assembled, 
That no other or higher rate of duties shall be imposed 
or collected on vessels of the Republic of Colombia 
and their cargoes, consisting of articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of said Repub:ic, than are, or 
may be, payable on vessels of the United States, with 
cargoes composed as aforesaid, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to res 
turn all duties which have been assessed since the twen- 
ty-ninth January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, on 
vessels of the Republic of Colombia and their cargoes 
of the growth, produce,or manufacture, of the said Rez 
public, beyond the amount which would have been pay- 
able on vessels of the United States and cargoes, coin- 
posed as aforesaid, imported therein; and that the same 
allowances of drawback on exportation in vessels of the 


AN ACT for altering the time for holding one term of 
the District Court for the Western District. of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
dled, That the term of the District Court of the Western 
District of Pennsylvania, now directed to be held at 
Pittsburg, in the county of Alleghany, on the second 
Monday of October, shall hereafter be held at the same 
place, on the third Monday of October, in each year 
thereafter. ; 

Svc. 2. And be it further enacted, That all actions, 
suits, processes, pleadings, and other proceedings, com- 
menced and pending in the said District Court, shall 
have day, be heard, and determined, on the said third 


You. I. wah 


x 


19th Concress, 
ist Session. 


Republic of Colombia, ‘be-made as on the like exporta- 
tion, in vessels of the United States. 

Sec. And be it further’enacted, That this act shall 
contiane and be in force during the time that the equal 
ity for which it provides shall, in all respects, be reci- 
procated in the ports of the Republic. of Colombia; 
and if, at any” time hereaftcr, the said equality shall 
nat be reciprocated in the ports of the said Repub- 
lie, the President may, and he is hereby authorized to, 
issue-his proclamation, declaring that fact, whereupon 
this act shall cease and determine. 

Approved: April 20, 1826, 


AN ACT appropriating a sum of money for the repair of | or 
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quarter-section of land, in addition to bis portion of the 
fractional quarter-section on which he is settled. © 0": 

Sec 4. And be it further enacted, That any person, at: 
persons, who have settled ea and improved any oë the 
lands in the said Territory, res-rved for the use of 
schools, and who would have had the right of pre-emp- 
tion thereto by the law, had not the same. been 
served, shall have the right of pre-emption under the 
same terms and conditions, and subject to the same ret 
strictions, provided for in other cases of a right ‘of pre. 
emption in said Territory, to a quarter-section of unap- 
propriated lands in the same township, and 23 near ad- 
jacent as lands of like quantity can be obtained... 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That every person, 
his or her legal represcntative, comprised in the list 


the Post Roads between Jackson and Columbus, in the | of actual settlers, reported to the Commissioner of the 


Siate of Mississippi. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Mouse of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem 
dled, That the sum of fifteen thousand dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, for the repair of the 
Post Road in the Indian country, between Jackson and 
Columbus, in the State of Mississippi, to be expended 
under the direction of the Postmaster General ; and that 
the said sum of money be paid out of any money in the 
‘Treasury, nototherwise appropriated. 

Approved: April 20, 1826, 


AN ACT giving the right of pre-emption, in the pur- 
chase of Lands, to certain seitlersin the States of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Territory of Florida. 


Genera! Land Office, by the Register and Receiver for 
the District of Jackson Court-House, in the State @ . 
‘ississippi, under the authority of an act of Congress, 
entitled © An act for adjusting the claims to lands, and 
establishing Land Offices in the Districts East of the 
Island of New Orleans,” approved the third day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, not having 
any written evidence of c'aim to land in said district, 
and who, on the third day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and rineteen, did actually inhabit and cultivate _ 
a tract of land in said district, not clammed by virtue of 
any written evidence of claim, legally derived from either 
the French, British, or Spanish Governments, or granted 
as a donation by virtue of any act of Congress hereto- 
ore passed, shail be entitled to a right cf preference, on 
becoming the purchaser from the United States of such 
tract of land, at the same price for which other public 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Houre of Representa- | tands are sold at private sale: Provided, That such tract 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem | of land shall not contain more than one hundred and 
bled, “That every person, or the legal representatives ol | sixty acres, to be located by Sectional lines, and that the 
any person, who, being either the head ofa family, or | same shall be duly entered with the Register of the pro- 
twenty-one years of age, did, on or before the first day | per office, within the term of two years, or before, if the 
of Janu wy, in the year one thousand right hundred and | same shall be offered at public sale: Aad provided ‘als, 
twenty-five, actually inhab:t and cultivate a tract of land | Where any person is settled on, and has improved any 
situated inthe Territory of Florida, which tract is not|schsol lands in said district, he, she, or they, shall be go- 
rightfully claimed by any other person, and who shal | verned by the provisions of the fourth section of this act. 
not have removed from the suid Territory, shall be enti-| Approved: April 22, 1826, 
tled to the act of pre-emption in the purchase thereof, . 
under the same terms, restrictions, conditions, provi- a 
sions, anl regulations, in every respect, as are directed | AN ACT to confirm the Reports of the Commissioners 
hy the act, entitled “ An act giving the right of pre-emp-| for ascertaining Claims and Titles to Lands in West — 
tian, in the purchase of lands, to certain settlers in tbe} Florida, and for other purposes. 

Liavis Territory,” passed February the fifth, one thou-| Be :¢ enacted by the Senate and House of Represéntatives 
sand eight hurfdred and thirteen. Provided, That no|of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
person shall be entitled to she provisions of this section, | That all the decisions made by the Commissioners, ap 
who claims any tract of land in said Ferritory, by virtue | pointed to ascertain claims and titles to land in the Dis- 
of a confirmation of the Commissioners, cr by virtue of] trict of West Florida, made in favor of claimants to lands 
any act of Congress. and lots in said District, contained in the reports, -api 

Sec. 2 And be it further enacted, That any person, | nions, and abstracts, of the Commissioners, which have ` 
or the legal representatives of any person, entitled to; been transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, ac- 
a preference in becoming the purchaser of a tract ofi cording to Jaw, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed, - 
land at private sale, according to the provisions of this} Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all the re- 
act, who is settled on a fractional quarter section, shall | ports, abstracts, and opinions, made and forwardea by 
have the privilege of purchasing an adjoining quarter|the two Commissioners in said Districts, subsequently i 

- section, or the fractional quarter section, improved by | to the first day of January, eighteen h-ndred and.twen- ` 
them, at their option. omg ty-five, the period at which that Bard expired: by law, 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in cases} be, and the same-ar: hereby, recognized as valid, and — 
where two or more persons entitled to the right of pre-} confirmed as aforesa'd ; and the said Commissioners, 
emptinn shall be settled on ane quaiter, or fractionaljand their Secretary, shall be entitled to receivë the 
quarter-scction of land, they shall be authorized to pur-! same compensation as they were authorized to demand 
chase ove or more quartersections, which, with the | by law, prior to that day. up to the time at whieh the 
quarter-section, or fractional quarter, upon which such: Receiver and Negister took possession of their records, 
persons are ‘settled, shall be equalty divided between in obedience to an act of the third day of March, eigh- 
them, in such manner as the Register and Receiver shall i teen hundred and twenty-five, entitled, * Am, act for 
direct, so a5 to secure, as faras may be practicable, to] ascertaining claims and titles to lands inthe Territory of 
exch: such person, their improvements, respectively :| Florida,” &c. a eE 
Provided, That, in no instance shall any person be enti-| Sec. 3. dad beit further enacted, That. the Spanish 4 
“ded ton preference in the purchase of more than one | claims contained in special reports, from one to thirty» | 


= 


T 
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reported in obedience to the fourth section of an act of | That all the claims: to land contained in abstracts Aj.B 
S i id 7 J ¢ k $ SB yy 
ssa re, i ightcen aad aud pig of the report of the Register and Receiver of the 
and titles to lands in the Territory of Florida,” be ad Sec E las k of Hannes E H j OF 
he same are hereby, confirmed to the claimants in pos- | January?) oc eee eeeaoury? under date of- th: 19th of 
aie a L n pos- January, 1825, in obedience toan act of Congress of the 
Sec. 4. Andbe it further enested, That the clai Sth of May, 1824, and tbe claims embraced in the sup.. 
lots in report and abstract K recommended for confir T Pn tal report of the eee and Receiver, under; 
on as eqaitable titles, with the exception of the last psi ee ee eed and eee ne ie 
7 AMON <i : y irma s be, ang same are 
maimai nie ero he Gee aE aa hereby conbemed fra ey may ome win the 
ilot pioehioh the Ghnrehstands be. avs ite nts Lo} provisions of, and be conformable: to, the principles, Hs 
Pee ites ain en a g> z the same. is} mitations, and restrictions, of the act of the 3d of March, 
hereby ak dae o them for that use, so long as it is 1819, entitled “ An act for adjusting the claims to land, 
es ind Bee tt Pevther Pe a i n e establishing Land Offices in the Districts East of the 
; r: D, > ‘ed, R e claims | Is . OF 38 
“contained in.the report of the Receiver and Register, ye os nets `h i 
made to the Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience. to av aur hes f . qlee enacted; That Mhe Register 
wofthe last session of Congress, dated the. thir. an eceiver of said District shall possess the same 
teenth day of July, eighteen hun ‘ired and twenty-five powers sid perform the same autes in relation to the 
Te cad the came ace hereby, confirmed, 3 claims confirmed by this act, as are given to and requir- . 
Bec, 6. And be it further enacted, That the claim of | Sag ‘hem by the act of Congress, of the 8th of May, 
| Francisco and Fernando Moreno, near Fort San Carlos see Dion eo oe 
; de Barancas, shall be so located as notto interfere with partie ak hs claims and tiles to lands, and 
+ the grounds reserved by the laws and ordinances of the is a EN ye B] es the pistri Enst oine 
Spanish Government, for forts, nor with that which has | piao St New Or'eans, Revere ea That NOES, i 
been lately selected for a Days yaed and navil depot tained in this act shall be so construed as to extend fur- 
by the Navy Commissioners, apd approved by the Ba ther than a relinquishment of all right and title to said 
sident of the United Sater p y lands, on the part of the United States, without preju- 
| | Sec. 7. And be ét further enacted, That the claims to | “Ce ' the interests of third powers. A 
lots in report L, with the exception of that on the square Sec. 3, And be it further enacted That the Register 
F Ferdinand Seventh, be, and the same are hereby, ap- and Receiver, and Clerk of said Land Office, at St. He- 
| proved and confirmed, so far as the United States have lera, shall continue to have and receive, for the term 
_any title to the same, without prejudice to the rights of of twelve months from the passing: of this act, the sume. 
. the corporation ; and the lots reserved for market house | S“4ty for the performance of the duties required of 
and other public uses, ia the pbn of the Constitutional | ‘hem by this act, and the acts to which this is a supple- 
Cabildo, are relinquished and confirmed to the corpora- | ent as is now allowed by law; which shall be psid out 
tion of Pensacola; and the lots reserved and granted for of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
church, parish, vicar, school, and custom-house, are re- priated. y 
spectively set apart and confirmed for the objectssetfor:h| APProved: May 4, 1826; 
io the decrees of said Cabildo, so far as the United States 
| bave any title to the same, without prejudice, as aforesaid: 
, Provided, That no claim on the public squares of Se- 
e ville, Cerdinand Seventh, and the square and garden on 
, which the court-house stands, as laid off in said plan of 
. the Cabildo, shall be allowed or recognized as valid by 
this act: And, provided alse, ‘That the confirmation of 
all the said claims provided for by this act, shall amount 
only to a relinquishment forever, on the part of the Unit- 
7 ed States, of any claim whatever to the tract of land so 
` confirmed or granted, 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, ‘That the lands front- 
ing Pensacola Bay, from the mouth of the Big Bayou, 
toa line below Tartar Point, and thence back to the 

| Bayou. selected by the Navy Commissioners, and all the 

- lands fronting said Bay, and for one mile back, as far as 
the Grand Lagoon, shail be reserved from sale or loca- 

| tion, for the use of the navy-yard or depot, and for other 
public works of the United States, 

Sec, 9. dnd be it further enacted, ‘That the proper ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury Department be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to receive and adjust the 
accounts of the Commissioners appointed to ascertain 
claims and titles to lands in Bast and West Florida, for 
the contingent expenses of said Commissioners, and to 
pay the same out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: April 22, 1826. 


—— 


AN ACT to provide for the apprehension and delivery 
of deserters from French ships in the ports of the 
United States. 

Be it enacted òy the Senate and House of Representatives. 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, ` 
‘That, on the application of a Consul or Vice Consul of 
France, made in writing, stating that the person therein 
named has deserted from a public or private vessel of 
France, while in any port of the United States, and on 
proof, by the exhibition of the register of the vessel, 
ship’s roll, or other official document. that the person 
named helonged, at the time of desertion, to the crew 
of said vessel, it shall be the duty of any court, judge, 
justice, or other magistrate, having competent power to 
issue Warrants, to cause the said person to be arrested 
for examination; and if, on the examination, the facts stated, 
are found to be true, the person arrested, not being a 
citizen of the United States, shall be delivered up to the 
Consul or Vice Consul, to be sent back tv the domin- 
ions of France ; or, on the request, and at the expense 
of the said Consul or Vice Consul, shall be detained, un- 
til the Consul or Vice Consul finds an opportunity to 
send him back to the dominions of France: Provided, 
nevertheless, That no person shall be detained more 
than three months after his arrest, but, at the end of 
that time, shall be set at liberty, and shall notbe again 
molested, for the same cause. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 

AN ACT supplementary to the several acts for ascer-/ continue in furce, so long: as the Convention of the twen- 
taining titles and claims to lands in the St. Helena and | ty-fourth of June, eighteen hundred and twenty-two, 
Jackson Courthouse Land Districts between the Uuited States and France, shall be mutually 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | obligatory on the parties to it, and no longer, : 

of the United States of America in Congress aseembled,| Approved: Mav 4, 1825. 
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AN-ACT for: altering. the time’of holding the session of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and of the 
urts of the United States, for 


. sessions of the Circuit 
the Districts of Georgia and South.Carolina. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives 
of the United. States of America in Congress assembled, 
ihat from-and after the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and. tweuty4ix, the session of the Supreme Court, 
heretofore held onthe first Monday of February annual- 
ly; shall, instead “thereof, be held on the second Monday 
of January annually; and all actions, suits, appeals, re- 
cognizaticés, processes, writs, and proceedings whate- 
ver, pending, or which may be pending in said Court, or 
Féturnable thereto, sha!l have day therein, and be heard, 
tried, proceeded with, and decided, in like manner,-as 
if the time of holding said session had not been altered. - 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the sixth Cir- 
‘cnit Court ofthe Uniled States, for the District of Geor-} 
gia, which is by law appointed to be holden on the four- | 
teenth day of December annually, shall hereafter be 
holden on the fourth Monday in November annually ; 
and that the sixth Circuit Court of the United States, 
for the District of South Carolina, which is by Jaw ap- 
pointed to be holden on the fourth Tuesday of Novem- 
ber, annually, shall hereafter be holien on the second 
Monday in December, annually; and that all process 
which shall have been issued, and all recognizances re- 
turnable, and all suits and other proceedings which have 
been continued to said Courts respectively, on the days 
heretofere provided by law for their meeting, shall be 
returned, and held continued to the said Courts, at the 
times herein provided for the meeting of the said Courts 

respectively. 
pproved: May 4, 1826, 


AN ACT to exempt the Proiessors, Tutors, Stewards, 
and Students, of the different Seminaries of Learning 
in the District of Columbia, from militia duty. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the President, Professors, Tutors, Stewards, 
and Students, of the different Seminaries of Learning, 
in the District of Columbia, be, and they hereby are 
declared to be, exempt frum the performance of militia 

_ duty, except in case of war, 

Approved: May 4, 1826. 


AN ACT to authorize the President of the United States 
to run and mark a line dividing the Territory of Flo- 
rida from the State of Georgia. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized, in conjunction with the consti- 
tuted authorities of the State of Georgia, to cause to be 
run, and distinctly marked, the line dividing the Terri- 
tory of Florida from the State of Georgia, from the 
junetion.of the rivers Chatahoochie and Flint to the 
head of St. Mary’s river; and, for that purpose, he is 
hereby autliorized to appoint a Commissioner,or Survey- 
or, or both,’as, in his opinion, may be necessary: Pro- 
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United States, shall not exceed in amount the compen-. 
sation allowed by the Government of Georgia to the. 
person or persons appointed on ite part for the same 
object. Leti hys 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the person or 
persons so to be appointed by the President of the: Umit 


ed States, with such as have been or shall be appointed | 
for the same purpose on the part of the State of Geor- 


gia, after they, in conjunction, shall have ran and dis» 
tinctly. marked said line, shall make two fair drafts or 
maps thereof, both of which shall be certified by them, 
and one of which shall be deposited in the office of the 
Secretary of State for the United States, and the other 
delivered to the Governor of Georgia. oases 
“Sec, 3. Anil be it further enacted, ‘That, for the pur- 
pose of carrying this act into execution, the sum of five 
thousand dollars be, and hereby is, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, f i : 
Approved: May 4, 1826. 


AN ACT to extend the lines of certain Land Districts 
in the State of Missouri. 


tives of the United 
bled, That the Western boundary of the Land District 
of Cape Girardeau, and of the Western District in the 
State of Missouri, be, and the same is hereby, extended 
to the Western boundary of the State of Missouri. 
Approved: May 4, 1826. i 


AN ACT making appropriations for carrying into effect 


Panama. 

Be if enacted by the Senate anc House of Representa» 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bied, ‘That the following sums be, and the same are 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Freasu- 
ry, not otherwise appropriated, for carrying into effect 
the appointment of a mission at the Congress of Pana- 
ma; thatis to say: A 

For the outfits of two Envoys Extraordinary and Mi- 
nisters Plenipotentiary, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the same, at the rate of nine thou- 
sand dollars per year, eighteen thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That it shall not be lawfulte pay to either of the 
said Envoys more than nine thousand dollars for bis sa- 
lary in any one year, in the capacity of public Minister 
abroad. 

Forthe Secretary of the mission at Panama, at the 


dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the said mission, two 
thousand dollars. 

Approved: May 4, 1826. 


ment of the debt due to the United States by the pur- 
chasers of Public Lands, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 4 
States of America in Congress assem-. 


the appointment of a Mission at the Congress of 


AN ACT making further provision for the extinguish. | 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


vided, That the line so to be run and marked shall be] tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
run straight from the junction of said rivers Chatahoo-| dled, That the provisions of the act, entitled + An‘act to 
chie and Flint to the point: designated at the head of St. | provide for the extinguishment ot the debt due to the: 
Mary’s river, by the Commissioners appointed under the | United States by the purchasers, of public lands,” ap- 
third articie. of the treaty of Friendship, Limits, and | proved may the 18th, 1824; and the provisions of the 
. Navigation, between the United States of America and |act, entitled “ An act explanatory of an act, entitled 
the King of Spain, made at San Lorenzo el Real, on the |an act to provide for the extinguishment of the debt due 
seventh and twentieth day of October, one thousand |to the United States by the purchasers of the public 
seven hundred and ninety-five: And provided, also, |lands,” approved May the 26th, 1824,” be, and the same 
‘That the compensation to be allowed to the person or |are hereby, severally revived and contined in farce, in 
persons, so to be appointed by the Prestdent of the |all respects whatsoever, until the 4th day of July, 1827. 


ni 


rate of two thousand dollars per annum, two thousand ` 
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ec: 2. And be it further enacted, That the legal holder 
any certificate of lands purchased. from the United 
tes, which land has reverted, by virtue of the provi- 
ions of the act of the 2d of March, 1821, or the several 
acts supplementary thereto; or which, by: virtue of the 
‘Sthesection of the act of 10th May, 1800, is subject to 
be seld forthe balance due. thereon, with interest; or 
which, under the provisions of the said act, has become 
forfeited to the United States, since the Ist day of. July, 
1829; and which has. not been sold, shall be permitted 
toredeem the same, at any time previous to the 1st day 
‘of May, 1827, on paying the amount of the purchase mo- 
ney due, exclusive of interest, with a deduction of 373 
per cent. $ $ 
“See. 3. And be it further enacted, That, if the legal 
holder of any certificate of further credit, extended to 
‘purchasers of Public Lands, by the act of the 2d of 
March, 1821, entitled.‘* An act for the relief of the pur- 
chasers of Pubtic Lands, prior to the Ist day of July, 
1820,” shall, previous to the 4th day of July, 1827, dis- 
charge the amount due on such certificate, by relinquish 
ment, or payment, or both, such holder shall be entitled 
to a remission ofall interest due thereon, at the day of 
such discharge, together with a deductiun of 373 per 
cent. on the amount actually paid, in cash. 
© Approved: May 4, 1826, 


ee 


AN ACT to alter the times of holding the Gircuit Courts 

“of the Jnited States, for the District of New York, 

and the April Term of the Circuit court for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That, from and after the first day of July next, the Cir- 
cuit Courts of the United States for the District of New 
York, shall commence and be held at the City Hall of 
the City of New York, on the last Mondays in May and 
October, instead of the times heretofore established by 
law. And the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
District of Connecticut, holden at New Haven, shall be 
held on the last Wednesday in April, instead of the time 
heretofore established by law. 

Sec 2. And beit further enacted, That all indictments, 
informations, suits, or actions, and proceedings of every 
kind, whether of a civil or criminal nature, pending in 
the said Courts,respectively,on the first day of July next, 
shall thereafter have day in Court, and be proceeded in, 
heard, tied, and determined, on the days herein ap 
pointed for holding the said Courts: respectively, in the 
same manner as they might and vught to have been 
done, had the said Courts been holden respectively on 
the days heretofore directed by law. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all writs, suits, 
actions, or recognizances, or ather proceedings, which 
sre or shall be instituted, served, commenced, had, or 
taken to the said Circuit Courts, er either of them, to 
have been holden as heretofore directed by law, shall be 
retarnable to, entered in, heard, tried, and have day in 
Court, in each of the said Courts,respectively, to be hol 
den at the times by this act direeted, in the same man- 
ner as might and ought to have been done, had the said 
Courts been holden at the times heretofore directed by 
law. Approved : Slay 13, 1826. 


—— 


AN ACT aathorizing the payment of interest due to the 
State of Maryland. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Unued States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury De- 
partment be, and they are hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to liquidate and settle the claim of the State of 
Maryland, against the United States, for interest upon! 


loans.on moneys borrowed, and. actually expended: by 
her, for the ise and.benefit of the United States, during 
the late war with.Great Britain. a ees 8 
_ Sec. 2. And-be it further enacted, That, in ascertain. 
ing the amount-ef interest; as aforesaid, due to the State 
of Maryland, the following-rules shall be understoud as 
applicable to, and governing the case, to wit :. First, that 
interest shall not be computed on any sum which Mary- 
land has not expended forthe use and benefit of the. U? 
States, as evidenced by the amount refunded or repaid 
to Maryland, by the United States’; Secopd, that no in- 
térest shall be paid on any sum on’ which she has not 
paid interest ; Third, that, when the principal, or any 
part of it, has. been paid or refunded’ by the United 
States, or money placed in the hands. of Maryland, for 
that purpose, the interest on the sum of sums so: paid 
or refunded, shall: cease, and not be considered as 
charg¢able to the United States; any longer than up te 
the time of the repayment, as aforesaid. ; 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the amount of 
the interest, when ascertained, as aforesaid, sha'l be paid 
out of anv money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro: 
priated. : f Approved : May 13, 1826. 


AN ACT to authorize a subscription for stock, on the 
part of the United States, in the Louisville and Port- 
land. Canal Company. ; i 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives . 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby 

is, authorized and directed to subscribe for, or purchase, 

in the name, and for the use of the United States, not 
exceeding one thousand shares of the capital stock of 
the Louisville and Portland Canal Company, and to pay 
for the same, at such times, and in such proportions, as 
may be required of, and paid by, other stockholdtrs of 
said company, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated : Provided, said shares can be 
procured for a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars 

each. i 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 

of the Treasury shall vote for the President and Di- 

rectors of said Company, according to such number of 

shares, and shall receive, upon the said stock, the pro- 
portion of the tolls which shall, from time to time, be due 
to the United States, for the shares aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That this act shall not 
go into effect, until one or more competent engineer or 
engineers, in the service of the United States, shall ex- 
amine the ground on which said canal is proposed to be 
constructed, and make a report in writing to the Secre- 
tary of War, that, in his opinion, the plan upon which 
the canal is to be constructed, is practicable, and that 
the sum hereby authorized to be vested in the subscrip- 
tion, or purchase of stock, will be sufficient, together 
withthe sums already paid, or to be paid, upon the stock 
subscribed for, and owned by individuals, to complete 
the canal, according to said plan. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the provisions of this act, the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars shall be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any money ia 
the Treasury of the United States, not otherwise ap“ 
propriated. Approved : May 13, 1826. 


AN ACT making further appropriation for compensation 
and mileage to the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem» 
bled, That the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand 
doltars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, for the 
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compensation and mileag- granted by law to the mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
delegates of Territories ;-snd that the same be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropri- 
ated. “Approved : May 13, 1826. 


ment in and to the town, which the ordinary funds and 
revenue thereof will not accomplish; to restrain and 
prohibit the drawing of other lotteries, the keeping of 
tippling houses, and all kinds of gaming; to provide fur 
the licensing, taxing, and regulating auctions, theatrical, 
and pub'ic shows and amusements, and venders of lot 
tery tickets; to appoint gaugers of casks, inspectors of 
domestic spirits, measurers and i1spectors of wood, lum. 
ber, and bark, grain, coal, beef, pork, fish, butter, and 
lard ; weighers of hay, fodder, and straw ; and to regu 
late, by law, the inspection, measurement, and weigh- 
ing of the articles aforesaid ; to regulate party and other 
walls and fences, and to determine by whom they shall 
be kept in repair; to direct in what pact of the town. 
buildings of wood shall not Se erected, and to regulate 
the size of bricks to be made or used; and shali have 
power to restrain and probibit the nightly, and other 
disorderly meetings of slaves, free negrocs, and mulat- 
toes, and to punish such slaves, by whipping, not ex- ; 
ceeding forty stripes, or, at the option of the owner of 
such slave,by fine or confinement to labor,not exceeding 
three months for every one offence; and to punish such 
free negroes and muiattoes for such offences, by fixed 
penalties, not exceeding twenty dollars for one offence; 
and in case of the failure of such free negro and mulatto 
to pay and satisfy such penalty and costs, to cause such 
free negro or mulatto to be confined to labor for any 
time, not exceeding six months for any one offence ; to 
cause and provid: for the removal of all such paupers, 
vagrants, and oth-r persons, as may not be legally enti- 
tled to residence within the said Corporation ; to pun- 
ish, by fine or penalty, any minor or apprentice, guilty 
of any breach of any law of the corporation; and unless 
such fine or penalty, with the costs of prosecution, be 
paid by the parent, guardian, or master of such minor or 
apprentice, by confinement to labor for a limited time, 
not exceeding three months for any one offence. 

Sec. 3, „2nd be it further enacted, ‘That the said Comm 
mon Council shall have power to subscribe to the stock 
of the turnpike road, which is authorized to be made by 
an act of the General Assembly of Virginia, passed the 
fourteenth day of February, one thousand eight huadred 
and eighteen, entitled “ An act incorporating a compa- 
ny to establish a turnpike road from Wiley’s ‘Tavern, in 
the county of Fairfax, to a point of intersection on the 
Little Riv.r turnpike road, or on the line of the District 
of Columbia,” and to any turnpike road, or other public 
improvement, which has been, or may be, authorized by 
an act of Congress, leading to the town of Alexandria; 
jand the said Common Council may lay any tax on the 
| property in the said town, to promote any public im- 
provement for the benefit of said town, when, in the 
opinion of the said Common Council, it may be expe- 
dient, which said taxes may be directed to be collected. 

Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That so much of an 
act, passed the twenty-sixth of May, eighteen hundred 
and twenty four, entitled “ An act supplementary to the 
actto incorporate the inhabitants of the City of Wash- 
ington, passed the fifteenth of May, one thousand eight 
hundrec and twenty, and for other purposes,” as relates 
to the town of Alexandria, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. Approved: May 15, 1826, 


AN ACT further to amend the Charter of the town of 
oe Alexandria. — i a 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
Sled, That tenements and lots of ground within the 
town of Alexandria, on which taxes, assessments, or 
charges, remain due and unpaid, to the Common Coun- 
cil of the said town, for the space of two years, or shall 
hereafter remain due and unpaid, for that space of time, 
or so much of said lots as may be necesssry, may be sold 
at public auction, far the payment o° the taxes, assess- 
ments, or charges, which are, or shall be due thereon, 
with the expenses attending the sale: Provided, That, 
before any such sale be made, an affidavit of the Collec- 
tor of the District or Ward, in which such lots lie, stat- 
ing that ne goods or chattels of the person or persons 
charged with the payment of such taxes, ‘assessments, 
or charges, sufficient to satisfy the same, can be found 
within she corporation, shall be lodged with the Clerk 
of the Common Council: And, provided, That public 
notice of the time and place of such sale, shall be given, 
by advertising in some newspaper published in the town 
of Alexandria, for at least six months, where the pro- 
perty is assessed to persons residing out of the Unit- 
ed States; three months where the property is as- 
sessed to persons residing within the United >tates, 
but without the District of Columbia : and six weeks, 
where the property is assessed to persons residing 
within the District of Columbia; in which notice 
shall be stated, the street or streets, on which lots lie, 
the streets by which the equare in which they lie is 
bounded, the name of the person or personsto whom 
they have been last assessed, on the books of the Asses- 
sors, and the amount of the taxes, assessments, or charg- 
es, due thereon: And provided, further, That the pur- | 
chaser or purchasers shall not be obliged to pay, at the | 
time of such sale, more than the taxes, ass: ssments, 
or charges due, and the expenses of sale; and that, 
if, wituin two years from the day of sale, the proprie- 
tor or proprietors of such lot, his, her, or their heirs, re- 
presentatives, or agents, shall repay to such purchaser, 
or to the Mayor, the money paid for such taxes, assess- 
ments, or charges and expenses, as aforesaid, with ten 
per centum per annum, a£ interest thereon, or make a 
tender of the same, he or she shall be re-instated in his, 
her, or their original title; but if no such tender be 
made, within two years next after such sale, then the 
purchaser shall pay the balance. of the purchase money 
of such lot or lots, into the Treasury of the Common 
Council, where it shall remain, subject to the order of 
the proprietor or proprietors, or his or their legal re- 
presentatives ; and the purchaser, on the payment of 
the whole amount of the purchase money, shall receive 
a title to the said lot or lots, in fee simple, from the 
Mayor, under his hand, and the seal of his ofice, which 
shall be deemed good and valid inlaw and equity. 

Sec. 2, „dnd beit further enacted, Thatthe Common r 
Council of Alexandria shall have power to provide for| AN ACT to amend the several acts for the establish- 
the establishment, maintenance, and superintendence of ment ofa Territorial Government in Florida, 
public schools, and forthe registering of births, marria-| Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
ges, and deaths, and shall have power to preserve the | tives of the United States of -Imerica in Congress assem 
nav gation of the Potomac river, within their jurisdic- | é/ed, ‘That the superior courts of the Territory of Flori- 
tion ; to erect, repair, and regulate public wharves, | da, within their respective districts, shall have and exer- 
deepen docks and basins, and to limit the extension of | cise original jurisdiction in all civil causesin law and 
private wharves, into the harbor; to authorize, with the equity, whether arising under the laws of the said Ter 
approba' ion of the President of the Umed States, the | ritory or otherwise, where the sum in controversy shall 
drawing of lotteries, for eilecting any important improve-! amount to one hundred dollars ; and shall have original 
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nd exclusive cognizance of all civil causes of admiralty | And in all other cases, 
and maritime jurisdiction, including all seizures under| taken and prosecuted 
Jaws of impost, navigation, or trade, of the United States, | 
-whetber such seizures be made on land or water; and of 
all suits for penalties and forfeitures incurred under the 
rg of the United States ; and original, but not ex- 
elusive jurisdiction of all suits in which the United 
States shall be a party, whatever may be the amount. 
ontroversy in. such causes and suits; and. shall 
e and exercise appellate jurisdiction, in all civil 
causes, originating in the inferior courts of said Ter- 
ritory, whatever may be the amount in controversy ; 
and shall -have and exercise original exclusive jurisdic- 
ter of all crimes and offences committed against the 
laws of the said Territory, where the punishment shall 
be death ; and original and appellate jurisdiction of all 
other crimes and offences committed against the laws of 
_ the said Territory; and original and exclusive jurisdiction 
of all crimes and offences which shallbe cognizable,under 
the authority of the United States, committed within 
‘the respective districts of the said superior courts ‘or 
upon the high seas : 
“See. 2. And be Pier enacted, That the said supe- 
ricr courts, and court of appeals, in term, and the judges 
thereof, in vacation, shall, respectively, have full power 
and authority, in all civil causes and criminal cases, to 
issue writs of habeas corpus, of error, of certiorari, of 
mandamus, of prohibition of scire facias, and of quo war- 
ranto, according tothe principles and rules of law. 
Sec..3. And be it further enacted, That the said supe 
rior courts, respectively, shall be held as occasion may 
require, to prevent a delay of justice for the trial of 
causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and for 
the hearing of causes in equity, as often as the judges of 
the said courts, respectively, shall deem fit to appoint. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said supe- 
rior courts respect vely, shall have power, in cases where 
there has been a trial by jury, to grant new trials, as of- 
ten as may be deemed ni cessary for the due administra 
tion of justice, for reasons for which new trials have 
usually been granted in the courts of law, and shall have 
power to administer all necessary oaths or affirmations, 
and to make and establish all necessary rules of practice 
and pleading, and for the orderly conducting the busi- 
ness of the said courts: Provided, Such rules be not re- 
pugnant to the laws of the United States, or of the suid 
Territory. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That writs of error 
and appeal shall lie, and may be tiken on all final deci- 
sions of, said superior courts, where the matter in dis- 
pute shall amount to the sum or value of one bundred 
dollars. exclusive of costs, to the court of appeals of 
said Territory ; in all civil causes of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction; in all causes of seizure, under the c an 
laws of impost, navigation, and trade, of the Unitedi cute all the process of said Courts, whether arising un- 
States; in all suits for cenalties and forfeitures incurred | der the laws of the United States, or of sail Territory ; 
under the laws of the United States ; and in all suits in| and perform all the duties of ministerial officers of the 
which the United States shall be a party; in all civil] same; and shall execute bond, with security, to be ap- 
causes in law and equity, arising under the Constitution] proved by said Judges, conditioned for the perfurmance 
and laws of the United States, and treaties made, andj of the duties required of the Executive Officers, by the 
which shall be made, under their authority ; and in alli laws of said Territory, in the sum of ten thousand dol- 
civil cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers į lars, which shall be recorded by the Clerks of said 
and consuls; in controversies between citizens of two | Couris. n . 
different States, and between aliens and citizens of the} Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That thirteen per- 
United States, in the same manner, and under the same | sons shall be annually elected hy the People of said 
regulations, as appeals are directed to be taken from| Territory, who shall compose the Legislative Council 
a district to a circuit court of the United States. Andi thereof, each of whom shall be sn inhabitant of said 
writs of error and appeal shall lie, and may be taken | Territory, and shail have resided therein one year next 
from the final decisions of the said court of appeals, in| preceding his election ; and the term for which he shall 
all such cases, to the supreme court of the United States, | be elected, shall be one year, to commence on the se- 
in the same manner, and under the same restrictions and | cond Monday of December annually. And it shall be 
egulations, as writs of error and appeals are directed to| the duty of the Governor to-divide the said Territory 
be taken from the circuit courts of the United States. jinto thirteen convenient districts, So as. to give to each 


writs of error and appeal may. be 
from said superior-edurts: to the 
court of appeals, in such manner as the Legislative Coun: 
cil havé directed, or shall direct. : eas 

Sec. 6.. And be it further enacted, That the regulations 
prescribed by the nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-first, 
twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth sections 
of the act of the twenty-fourth of September, seventeen 
hundred and eighty-nine, entitled ‘An act to establish 
the judicial-courts of the Uy States,” and by the act of the 
twelfth of December, seventeen ‘hundred. and ninety- 
four, entitled “Anact.to amend and-explain the twenty- 
second section of the act establishing the judicial courts 
of the United States,” -as:far as-said regulations shall 
be practicable, shall be observed in respect to all writs 
of error and appeals, from the said superior courts tu'the 
court of appeals‘in the cases enumerated in'the first part 
of the preceding section, and in writs of error.and ap- 
peals from the said court of appeals to’ the supreme 
court of the United States. ; : : 

Sec. 7. And beit further enacted, That the Clerks of 
the said Superior Courts, respectively, where the Courts 
are held, shall keep correct, particular, and regular mi- 
nutes and records of every day’s proceedings of the said, 
Courts, and the said Clerks, Marshals, and District At- 
torneys, shall respectively receive for their services, in 
all causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and in 
causes arising on seizures under the jaws of impost, na- 
vigation, and trade, of the United States, the same fees 
and compensation as are allowed by law to the Clerks, 
Marshals, and. District Attorneys, of the’ District Court 
of the United States, for Louisiana District, in similar 
causes; and in all other causes, such fees as have been 
or shall be hereafter established by the Legislative 
Council of the said Territory. And the Clerk, United 
States’ Attorney, and Marshal, of the Court of Appeals, 
shail have the same fees and compensation for attend- 
ing said Court, whilst exercising the powers of a Circuit 
Court, as directed in this act, as are allowed to the 
Clerk, Attorney, and Marshals of the Circuit Courts of 
the United States; and, in all other cases, such fees as 
the Legislative Council of said Territory have establish- 
ed, or may direct. . 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Judges 
of the Superior Courts shall only be required to hold a 
Court in one other place, in their respective Districts, 
than the one assigned by the laws of the United States, 
to be designated by the Governor and Legislative Coun- 
cil; and so much of any law, as restricts said Courts to a 
particular number of days, for the trial of causes arising 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Marshals 
of each District shall reside within the same, and exe- 
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‘district; as near as may “be, an equal number: of free 
white inhabitants, for the purpose of electing members | 
of the Legislative Council of said- Territory ; and he 
shall also designate places for holding elections fn each 
district, and appoint judges or managers to presde at, 
and conduct thesame, who shall take the sam oath, and 
observe the same formality asis now required by ‘law, 
in the’ election of Delegate to Congress.: The time and 
place of holding the elections shall be made known, by 
proclamation ; and sent to each district, respectively ; 
and-itshall be lawful for the inhabitants within the re- 
spective districts, who are, or may be qualified. voters, 
under the laws of the same, to elect one person in each 
‘district, as’a member of the Legislative Council. And 
# shall be the duty of the said judges or managers, in 


each district, to make a return to the Governor of every 
yetson voted for.asa member of the Legislative Council, 
‘m such district, together with the number of votes which 
each person-shall have received, writtenin full, oppo- 
site his name ; and the votes in each district shall be 
‘canvassed by the Governor and Secretary of the Ferri- 
tory, or by such other persons, or in such other manner, 
‘as the Legislative Council may hereafter direct by law; 
and the person in each district, having the greatest 
number of legal votes, shall be declared elected, and en- 
titled to`a seat in the Legislative Council; and in case 
two or more persona shall have the greatest, and an equal 
number of vetesin any district, it shall be lawful for the 
Governor to order a new election in such district, in 
such manner, and at such time, asthe Legislative Coan- 
cilmay by law prescribe. And the said Legislative oun- 
cil shall hold a session in every year, commencing on 
the second Monday in December, in each year, at the 
seat of Government in said Territory, and continue not 
tonger than six weeks; and the members of said Coun- 
cil shall receive three dollars each per day, during their 
‘attendance in Council, and three dollars for every twen- 
ty miles, to be estimated by the actual distance from ! 
the. place of residence to the Seat of Government, and | 
so distinctly certified by the Governor of said Territory, i 
in going to, and returning from, any meeting of the Le- 
gislative Council, once in each session, and no more; and 
the first election shall be held on the first Monday 
of October next, and atsuch times thereaft-r, and under | 
such regulations, as the Governor and Legislative Coun- 
cil shall directe ` ' 
Sec. 11, And be it further enacted, That the members ; 


f 
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| AN ACT for the salé of a house and lot in 


Ai ; New Orleäos, 
and a storehouse at the Quarantine ground in Lotis 


: -Jana : 
of Representatives 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of the United States of America in Congress as. 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
by, authorized to sell a housé and lot, in Royal 
in the city of New Orleans, heretofore used for the Di 


e Dis- 
trict Court of the United States, and a public store. 
house and lot of land. at the quarantine ground, in the 
State of Louisiana, whenever, in his opinion, the same 


shall be deemed expedient. 
Approved: May 15, 1826. 


AN ACT to confirm certain Claims to Landa in the Dis. 
trict of Opelousas, in Louisiana: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the several claims to lands, recommended for. 
céntirmation in the Report of the Register of the Land 
Office at Opelousas, in the State ofg-ouisiana, dated on 
the first day of October, one thousand eight hundred | 
and twenty-five, and which are designated in thatreport - 
by letter A, and numbered one, two, three, four, eight, : 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, se- | 
venteen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, twen- 
ty-two, twenty-three, twenty-five, twenty-six, thirty-one, 
thirty-two, thirty-three, thirty-four, thirty-cight, thirty- 
nine. forty, forty-two, forty-three, forty-four, forty-five, 
forty-six, forty-seven, forty-eight, fifty-two, fifty-three, 
fifty-four, fifty-five, fifty-six, fifty-nine, sixty, sixty-one, — 
sixty-two, sixty-three, sixty-five, sixty-six, sixty-nine, 
seventy, seventy-five, seventy-six, s-venty-seven, seven 
ty-eight, seventy-nine, eighty, eighty-two, eighty-three, 
eighty-seven, and ninety, be, and the same are hereby, 
confirmed agreeably to the the said report: Provided, 
That that this confirmation shall operate Only 28 a re 
linquishment of the claim of the United States to the 
lands hereby confirmed. f 
Approved: May 16, 1826. 
AN ACT to alter the lines between the Land Districts 
in the Territory of Michigan. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representar 
dives of the United States of merica in Congress assem. 


of the Legislative Council shall not be eligible to any of- | died, ‘That the boundaries of the Southern Land Dust ‘ict, 
fice created during the period of their service, or the jin the Territory of Michigan, as established by the act 
tees of which were regulated by Jaws passed whilst they | passed the third of March, eighteen hundred and twen- 


were members, or for one year thereafter. 


ty-three, entitled * An an act to establish an additional 


Sec. 12. „2nd be it further enacted, That it shall not |land office in the Territory of Michigan?” shall be so 
be lawful for the Legislative Council to pass any law im- | altered, as that, from the point-where the present boun- 
posing a higher tax on the lands of non residents, than [dary line between the third and fourth townships South 


those of residents of said ‘Territory. 
Sec. 13. 
the several acts of which this is an amendment, as may 
be inconsistent with the provisions of this act, be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed; and so much of any of 
the laws of said Territory, as are repugnant to the same, 
are disapproved and annulled. 
Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the several 
acts passed by the Governor and Legislative Couucil, 
granting divorces; the four first sections of “An act to} 
amend an act to define crimes,” &c. approved Decem- 
ber 10 1825; and “An act to prescribe the forms of 
actions,” &c. approved December 5, 1825; the act “in 
addition and amendment of an act to determine fees,” 
&ec. approved December 9. 1825; and “An act to 
amend an act regulating judicial proceedings.” &c. ap- 
proved December 8, 1825; “An act to provide, in 
part, for raising a revenue,” approved the 9th of De- 
cember, 1825, be, and She same are hereby, disap prov- 
cd and annulled, Approved: May 13, 1826. 


intersects the meridian line, the boundary of the said 


dud be if yurther enacted, That so much of | District shall run North with the meridian Hne, until it 


shall intersect the base line, and thence with the said 
line West to Like Michigan. i E 
Approved: May 16, 1526. 


meee 


AN ACT to extend the time allowed for the redemption 
of land sold for direct taxes, in certain cases. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Nepresenta+ 
tives af the United States of Americain Congress disem- 
bled, That the time allowed for the redemption of lands 
which have been, or may be, sold for the noti-payment 
of taxes, under the several acts passed ‘of the secodd 
August, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen; the 
ninth day of January, one thousand ‘eight hundred and 
fifteen, Se. ; the fifth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen, for laying and collecting è direct 
tax within the United States, so far as the same have been 
purchased for, or on behalf of the Uniked States; be res 


Laws of the 


yived and be extended for the further term of two years, 
from and after the expiration of the present session of Con- 
gress: Provided, also, That, on such redemption, interest 
shall be paid at the rate of twenty per cent. on the taxes 
aforesaid, and on the addition of twenty per centum 
chargeable thereon; and the right of redemption shall 
< enure, as well to the heirs and assignees of the land so 
purchased on behalf of the United States, as to the origi- 
` nal owners thereof. 
Approved: May 16,1826, ` 


AN ACT for the relief of Clark McPherrin, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
directed to place Clark McPherrin on the list of Invalid 
Pensioners, (who served in Captain and Brevet-Major 
H. Bradley’s Company, third regiment of infantry of the 
United States,) at the rate of twelve dollars per month, 
commencing onthe tenth day of September, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-five ; and that the said 
i| @lark McPherrin shall continue to receive said pension, 

until otherwise directed by law. 
Approved : May 13, 1826, 


f AN ACT for the relief of Elizabeth Lewis, executrix of 


Thomas Lewis, deceased. 


; Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
| That Elizabeth Lewis, executrix of Thomas Lewis, de- 
ceased, be, and she is hereby, released from all suits and 
` causes of action which the United States have against 
her, as executrix of the last will and testament of Tho- 
mas Lewis, deceased, upon any bond which the said 
` Thomas Lewis may have executed, as the security of 
© Thomas L. Patterson, formerly a Collector of internal 
. duties and direct tax in the State of Kentucky. 
Approved : May 13, 1826. 


AN ACT remitting the duties upon certain articles im- 
ported for the use of the University of Virginia, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, that the duties arising from certain case: of marble 
capitals imported into the port of Boston, in the brig 
Tamworth and there entered in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five, for the use of the University of 
Virginia, be, and the same are hereby, remitted, and the 
' bond ot bonds taken therefor directed to be cancelled ; 
and that the sum of three hundred and ninety-four dol- 
lars and thirty-two cents, being the amount of duties 
paid by Thomas Jefferson, Rector of the said University, 
on thirty-one cases of marble bases imported into New 
York, in the ship Caroline, for the use of the said Uni- 
versity, be, and the same is hereby, refunded, and autho- 
tized to be paid to said Thomas Jefferson, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 

Approved: May 13, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Moses Kenney. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That Moses Kenney,or his legal representative, shall be, 
and hereby is, authorized to change the location of sur- 
yey, number three hundred and «inety-nine, founded 
upon a Spanish concession in Upper Louisiana, for three 
hundred and fifty arpens of land, equal to two hundred 
and ninety-seven acres, and seventy-four hundredths, so 
asto make the survey conformable to the true location ; 
and if the land, or any part thereof, which would be in- 


cluded in such true location, shall have been sold, or! 


Vou. Uc 
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otherwise disposed of, then the said Moses Kenney may 
locate the said quantity of two hundred and ninety-se- 
ven acres, and seventy-four hundredths, in parcels, con. 
formable to sectional divisions an- subdivisions, upon 
any lands belonging to the United States, and liable to 
be sold at private sale; and if, after locating part of said 
quant’ty, there should remain a fractional excess, net 
equal to the smallest subdivision of a section, then the 
party interested may enter for such part, and pay forthe 
remainder with ‘ready money. 
Approved : May 15, 1826. 

AN ACT to extend and continue in force “ An Act for 
the relief of the Representatives of John Donnelson, 
Stephen Herd, and others.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That an act, entitled “ An Act for the relief of the Re- 
presentatives of John Donnelson, Stephen Herd, and 
others,” passed the twenty-fourth of May, one thousand. 
eight hundred and twenty-four, be, and the same is heres 
by, extended and continued for twelve months, from 
and arter the passing of this act. 

Approved : May is, 1826. 


—e 


AN ACT for the relief of Charles Anderson. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa» 
tives of the United States of America in Congress asseme 
bled, That Charles Anderson be, and be is hereby, au- 
thorized to relinquish and surrender to the Guvernment 
of the Uniied States, the east half of the southeast quar« 
ter of section twenty-eight, in township four, range six, 
west, in the Huntsville Land Office District, containing 
seventy mae acres, and seventy-five hundredths of an 
acré, for which a patent was issued in his name, on the 
first day of October, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, 
upon a declaration for relinqu:shment erroneously made, 
upon which said relinquishment and surrender, as above 
mentioned, to the Register and Receiver of the Land OF- 
fice in Huntsville : and in consideration thereof, they 
are hereby authorized and required to cause a patent to 
be issutd, in the name of the said Anderson, fvr the west 
half of the said southeast quarter of section twenty-eight, 
in township four, of range six, west, in lieu of the east half’ 
of the said southeast quarter of section twerty-eignt, 
hereby authorized to be relinquished: Provided, appli- 
cation shal? be made to the Register and Receiver of the 
Land Office at any time previous to the land being of- 
fered for sale by the United States, 

Approved: May 16, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Davis Floyd. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the prop: r accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and required to allow 
and pay unto Davis Floyd, one of the commissioners for 
ascertaining the rights of persons claiming lands in East 
Florida, the sum of five hundred dollars, as a full com- 
pensation for having brought to the seat of Government 
the report of the said commissioners; and the said sum 
shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 16, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of James Gibson, of Vincennes, 
Indiana, and James Kay, of Kentucky. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, Qirecte 
ed to place James Gibson en the hist of invalid Pension- 
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ers, who served in Captain Bigg’s company of light 
dragoons, in the ba:tle with the Indians at Tippecanoe, 
at the rate of ei;ht dollars per month, commencing on 
the fourth of September, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five. i í 

© Sec.2, And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, directed to place James 
Kav, of Kentucky, on the list of Invalid Pensioners, who 
was wounded in the batt'e of Brandywine, during the 
Revolutionary war, at the rate of eight dollars per 
month, to c-mmence upon the fourth day of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty five. 

Approved: May 16, 1826. 


AN ACT for the reliefof William Hambly and Edmund 
Doyle. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United. States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That there be granted to William Hambly and Ed- 
mund Doyle, each, a tract of land of six hundred and 
forty acres, in one body, in lieu of tracts of the same 
quantity, which they respectively claimed, and were en- 
titled to oy the opinion of the commissioners for ascer- 
taining claims and titles to land in West Florida, situated 
onthe Appalachicola river, and which, by a late treaty 
with the Indians of the Territory of Florida. were reserv- 
ed for chiefs, to be located on uninhabited lands, under 
the direction ofthe Receiver and Register of the land 
office of West Florida, within twelve months from the 
passage of this act ; and that they be, respectively, enti- 
tled to patents for the same, upon the presentation of 
certificates of survey thereof, to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office ; and that, if the location be not 
made before the survey of the public lands, the said 
tract shall be bounded by sectional lines: Provided, 
That this act shall only be considered as a relinquish- 
ment of title on the part of the United States, 

Approved: May 16, 1826 


AN ACT for the relief of Isaac Hodsden. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to Isaac Hodsden the sum of 
four hundred and twenty-three dollars and sixty-eight 
cents, out of any money in the Treasury, not etherwise 
appropriated, being the amount paid by the said Isaac 
Hodsden, on judgments recovered against him, in the 
States of New Hampshire and Vermont. by reason of his 
enforcing the laws of the United States while acting as 
Captain in her service during the late war, and for his 
expenses in defence of a proceeding against him before 
the Supreme J:dicial Court of New Hampshire. 

_ Approved: May 16, 1826. 


AN ACT for authorizing the building of Light Houses 
and Light Vessels, erecting Beacon Lights, placing 
Buoys, removing obstructions in the River Savannah, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Umted States of America ın Congress assembled, 
‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
empowered to provide by contract, for building Light 
Houses and Light Vessels, and erecting Beacons and 
Beacon Lights, and placing Buoys, on the following 

` sites, or shoals, to wit : 

In the State of Maine, a Light House on Matinicus 
Rock, and one on Pemaquid Point. 

In the State of Massachusetts, a Light Vessel to be 
anchored at or near Tuckanuck Shoal, in the Vineyard 
Sound; the tonnage of the Light Vessel not to be under 
one hundred and twenty-five tons; a Light House on the 


end of Sandy Neck, at or near the mouth of the Barn- 
stable Harbor. 

A Light House at or near the end of Long Point, 
Provine<town Harbor. : 

In the State of Connecticut, a Light House at or near 
the mouth of Norwalk Harbor, to be located on the Rag- 
ton Neck, or on the West end of Norwalk, Long Island, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
after an examination of those sites shall have been made 
by suitable persons, to be by him appointed for that pur- 
pose. A Beacon on the Round Shoals, at the mouth of 
Ousatonic River. 

In the State of New York, a Light House at or near 
Dunkirk, on Lake Erie. One at the East end of Lake 
Erie, on a proper site to be selected, at or near the 
mouth of Buffalo Creek. One on the west end of Plum 
Is and, in Long Island Sound; and one on Tibit’s Point, 
in Lake Ontario. 

in the States of New York and New Jersey, a Light 
House upon the Bluff, near Fort Tompkins, on Stacen 
Island; one in Princess Bay, on said Island; and two on 
the Highland of Neversink. 

In Delaware Bay, a Light House on the Brandywine 
Shoals. 

In the State of Maryland, a Light House on Cove 
Point, instead of Bear Point, as heretofore ordered. A 
Light House on Smith’s Gland, or on Concord Point, at 
or near the mouth of the Susquehannah River; and a 
Light Vessel to be anchored at or near Hooper’s Straits, 
Chesapeake Bay. 

In the State of Virginia, a Light House on Smith’s 
‘sland, near Cape Charles, on a proper site to be select- 
ed, under the direct:on of the Secretary of the Treasury, ` 

; 


In the State of North Carolina a Light Vessel, not to 
be under fifty, nor to exceed eighty tons, to be anchor- 
ed at the Southwest Straddle of the Royal Shoal. And 
the Beacon on Federal Point, at the New lnlet of Cape 
Fear River, to be made a Beacon Light. 

In the State of South Carolina, a Lig t House on Cape 
Romaine, or its vicinity, ora Light Vesselto be an- 
chored off the said Cape, or its vicinity; the preterence 
to be given to the one or the other, which, in tne opin- 
ion of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall best subserve 
the purposes of navigation, and atlord security to the 
same. 

Inthe State of Georgia, a Beacon on Grass Island at 
the entrance of Cockspur Harbor, 

In the State of Mississippi,a Light House on the 
Uississippi River, at the town of Natchez. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That the following 
sums of money be, and the same are hereby, appropriat: 
ed, to wit: 

In the State of Maine, four thousand dollars for a 
Light House on Matinicus Rock; and four thousand dol- 
lars for one on Pemaquid Point. 

In the State of Massachusetts, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars fora Light House ator near the end of 
Long Point, Provincetown Harbor; eight thousand for a 
light vessel to be anchored at or near Tuckanuck shoal, 
in the Vineyard Sound; and ninety dollars for spar buoys, 
to be anchored, one on the Middle Ground shoal, near 
the entrance of Salem harbor, and one on the Ledge 
Rocks, off Dorchester Flatts, in Boston harbor; three 
thousand five hundred dollars for a hgbt house on the 
end of Sandy Neck, at or near the mouth of Barnstable 
harbor; and two hundred dollars tur placing buoys on 
proper sites, in or near the harbor of Gloucester. 

In the State of Rhode Island, sixty dollars for buoys 
on Sally Rock, at or near the entrance of the harbor of 
Kast Greenwich. ` 

In the State of Connecticut, four thousand dollars for 
a light house, te be located on Rauton Neck, or on the 


į west end of Norwalk, Long Island; one thousand dollars - 
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l fora beacon on the Round Shoals, at the mouth of the 


Ousatonic river; one hundred and twenty-five dollars 


| for placing buoys on the following sites, to wit: one on 
| Brown R-ef. and one on Bird’s Reef, at or near the en- 
| trance of Branford harbor; and-one hundred dollars for 
| making an examination and a survey, if necessary, to as- 


certain the utility and expense of erecting beacons in 
Long Island Sound, on Shipman’s Reef, lying near the 


| promentory of the same name, in Stamford, on Smith’s 
; Ledge, opposite the town of Darien, and on a Reef 


known by the name of Pairick’s Horse, at the west ex- 


| tremity of Norwalk harbor. 


In the State of New York, a light house at or near 


} Dunkirk, six thousand dollars, on Lake Erie ; two thou- 
| sand five hundred dollars for one at the east end of Lake 


Erie, on a site to be selected; four thousand dollars for 
one on Plum Island, in Long Island Sound ; three thou- 


| sand dollars for one on Tibit’s Point, Lake Ontario. 


In the State of New Jersey, three hundred dollars for 
placing buoys at proper sites, five buoys at the entrance 
of she harbor of Little Egg Harbor. 

in the Bay of Delawar., twenty-nine thousand two 
hundred dollars for alight house on the Brandywine 
Shoals. 3 

In the State of Maryland, three thousand five hundred 
dollars for a light house on Smith's Island; two thousand 
five hundred dollars for one on Concord Point, at or 
near the mouth of Susquehannah River; and four thou- 
sand dollars for a light vessel at Hooper’s Straits. 

In the States of Maryland and Virginia, six hundred 
and sixty dollars for placing buoys in the river Potomac, 
to wit: One at Port Tobacco shoals, four on the south 
side of Nanjsmoy Reach, one on Lower Cedar Point 
bar, one on Craney Island bar, and four for designating 
the channel in that part of the river called the Kettle 
Bottoms, 

In the State of Virginia, ten thousand dollars for a 
light house 09 Smith’s Ialand, near Cape Gharles, on a 
proper si‘e to be selected. 

In the State of North Carolina, nine thousand five hun- 
dred dollars for a light vessel, to be anchored at the 
Southwest Straddle, Royal Shoal; and two thousand 
dollars for a beacon light on Federal Point, Cape Fesr 
River; and one hundred and sixty dollars for buoys, to 
be placed on proper sites, on the North and South sides 
of New Inlet, near F:-deral Point. 

In the State of South Carolina, two hundred and forty 
dollars for buoys, to be placed on the bar of George- 
town; and s:venteen thousand dollars for a light house 
on Cape Romaine, or a light vessel to be anchored off 
Said cape. j 

In the State of Alabama, three hundred and twenty 
dollars for buoys, to be placed on the following points, 
to wit: Aspar buoy on the Southeast extremity of the 
shoal projecting from Mobile Point, one on the West 
side of the channel on the bar, one on the Southeast 


- side of the spit projecting from Sand Island, and one on 


Dog River bar. 

In tue State of Louisiana, one thousand one hundred 
dollars. for placing eleven buoys on proper sites, at the 
entrance of the Missisippi River, and six hundred dollars 
for three lamps or lights, to wit: One for Petit Co- 
quelles, one for Chef Menteur, and one for Fort St. 
Philip. 

In the State of Georgia, fifty thousand dollars, to be 
applied under the direction of the President of the 
United States, to remove obstructions in the river Sa- 
vannah, below the city of Savannah; one thoasand five 
hundr-d dollars for a beacon on Grass Island, at the en- 
trance of Cockspur Harbor. : 

In the State of Mississippi, not exceeding one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars for a light house on the 
Mississippi River, at the town of Natchez. A 

In the Territory of Florida, not exceeding sixteen 


thousand dollars for a light house on =i 
Sand Key. g e on Sambo Keys, or 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, 
Quoddy Head Light House, in the State of Maine, shall 
be allowed, in addition to his present salary, the sum of 
sixty dollars annnally, for ringing the bell connected 
with said Light House, from the time he commenced 
ringing said bell. : 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, when the Light 
Houses directed to be built on the high lands of Nevers 
sink, in the State of New Jersey, shall be built and light- 
ed, the Light Vessel, at present anchored at the Hook, 
shail be removed, and anchored at or near Five Fathom 
Bank, off the Capes of Delaware Bay. And, also, that 
when the Brandywine Light House shall be lighted, the 
Brandywine Light Vessel, if the same will answer the 
purpose, shall be anchored at or near Tuckanuck Shoal, 
in the Vineyard Sound. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, whenever the 
Light House, directed to be built ona proper site, near 
Buffalo Creek, in the State of New York, shall be built 
ani lighted, the present Light House near Buffalo shall 
not be lighted. And that the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause the Light 
House heretofore directed to be builton Throge’s Neck, 
to be erected either on the said Neck, or the Reef Adja- 
cent thereto, as he may deem expedient. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the several 
appropriations herein made, shall be paid out of any 
money inthe Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 18, 1826. 


That the keeper of 


AN ACT supplementary to “ An act for the gradual in- 
crease of the Navy of the United States,” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
ofthe United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized to cause the building of one of the ships au- 
thorized by the act for the gradual increase of the Navy 
of the United States, to be suspended, and the timber 
for the same to be laid up and secured. And he is here- 
by further authorized, if, in his opinion, the same can be 
done on advantageous terms to the Unitrd States, to 
cause to be purchased for the United States, a ship, of 
not less than the smallest class authorized to be 
built by the said act; and, for carrying such purchase 
into effect, the amount for which the purchase may be 
made may be paid out of the appropriation heretofore 
mad- for the gradual increase of the Navy of the United 
States. Approved : May 17, 1826, 
AN ACT making further appropriation for ten sloops of 

war, and re-appropriating certain balances carried to 

the Surplus Fund. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress asseme 
bled, That the following sums be, and they are hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
utherwise appropriated, for the objects following, that is 
to say: 

For building ten sloops of war, as authorized by the 
act of third March, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 

For pay of laborers and teas, employed in loading 
and unloading vessels, piling, docking, and removing 
timbers and stores, in the service of the Navy, being the 
balance of the appropriation of the act of third March, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three, as carried to the sur- 
plus fund, seventeen thousand six hundreG and ninety. 
three dollars and forty-five cents. . 

For the inclined plane at the Navy Yard in Washing- 
ton, being the balance of the appropriation by the act 
of the third March, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 
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cacried to the surplus fund, ten thousand and seventeen 
dollars and forty-one cents. rate 

Fr ship houses,heing the balance of an appropriation 
by the act of third March, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three, carried to the surplus fund, forty-four thousand 
two hundred and nivety-six dollars and forty-two cents. 

For contingent expenses of the naval service, prior to 
the year eighteen hundred and twenty-four, two thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-eight dollars and thirty-one 
cents; fifty dollars whereof being the balance of appro- 
priation by the act of the third of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-three, and carried to the surplus fund. 

For pay to the superintenients, naval constructors, 
storekeepers, inspectors of timber, clerks of the yards, 
and artificers in the naval service, being the balance of 
appropnation by the act of the third March, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-three, carried to the surplus fund, 
twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and seventy-five 
dollars and eighteen cents. 

For the suppression of piracy, being the balance of 
appropriation by the act of the twentieth December, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two, carried tothe surplus 
fund, three thousand seven hundred and twenty-two 
dollars and twenty-seven cents. 

For rewarding captors of Algerine vessels, as author. 
ized by law, being the balance of a former appropriation, 
earried to the surplus fund, fourteen thousand seven 
bundred and thirty-one dollars and twenty-eight cents, 

Approved : May 18, 1826. 


—_ 


AN ACT to authorize the sale and conveyance of the 
House belonging to the United States at the Hague. 
Be wt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 

bled, That the President be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to cause to be sold and conveyed, the 
house and lot belonging to the United States at the 

Hague, which was conveyed to the United States, by 

virtue ofa resolution of the Continental Congress, of the 

twenty-seventh of December, seventeen hundred and 

eighty-two. - Approved: May 18, 1826. . 


AN ACT for the relief of Penelope Denny. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That a pension of one hundred and eight dollars per 
annum, for the term of five years, from the ninth of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, 
be allowed, and paid in half-yearly payments, Out of the 
Navy Pension Fund, to Penelope Denny, the mother of 
James Denny, late a Quarter Ganner in the Navy of the 
United States: Provided, however, That, in case of the 
marriage or death of the said Penelope, before the ex- 
piration of said term, the said pension shall cease, from 
and after the time of such marriage or death. 

Approved: May 16, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of William M, Dever. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That it shall be lawful for William M. Dever, of the 
county of Perry, and State of Indiana, to enter with the 
Register of thz Land Office, at Vincennes, in the State 
aforesaid, the west half of the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion seven, in township six, south of range one, west, in 
the Vincennes district; and, upon such entry being 
made, it shall be the duty of the Register aforesaid to 
issue to the said William M. Dever a certificate for the 
aforesaid half quarter section. Andit shall be the duty 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to issue 
a patent for the half quarter section of land so entered, 
whenever the certificate aforesaid shall be presented 
to him for that purnose : Provided, That, before such 
entry shall be made, the said William M. Dever shall 
surrender to the Register of the Land Office aforesaid, 
the patent which he now holds from the United States, 
for the west half of the northwest quarter of section se- 
ven, in township five, south of range one, west, accom- 
panied by such a release of his interest to the land 
therein specified, as the Commissioner of the Genera! 
Land Office shall direct: And provided, aiso, That the 
said William M. Dever shall produce evidence, to the 
satisfaction of the Register and Receiver of the Land Of 
fice at Vincennes aforesaid, that his entry with the said 
Register, of the half quarter section of land described in 
the foregoing proviso of this act, and for which a patent 
was issued to the said William M. Dever, was occasion- 
ed by an error of the Surveyor, in marking the number 
of the township, in the range aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the west half 
of the northwest quarter of section seven, in township 
six, south of range one, west, in the district aforesaid, 
shall be reserved from entry, for the term of one 
year from and after the passage of this act; unless the 
same shall be previously applied for, by the said Wi 
Ham M. Dever, under the provisions of this act, a 

Approved: May 16, 1826, ; 


m 


AN ACT for the relief of J oseph Shomo, late a Captain 
. in the United States’ Army. : 

Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Representa- 

Hivesof the United States of America in Congress assem- 


AN ACT forthe subscription of stock in the Dismal 
Swamp Canal Company. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, aud he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to stibscribe, in he name and 
for the use of the United States, for six bundred shares 
of the capital stock of the Dismal Swamp Canal, and to 
pay for the same,at such times, and im such proportions, 
as may be required by the existing rules and regulations 
of the said Company. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall vote for the President and Direct 
ors of said Company, according to said number of shares, 
and shall receive, upon said stock, the proportion of tolls 
and emoluments which shall, from time to time, become 
due to the United States, on the shares of stock afore- 
said. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
not go into effect until the United States’ Board of En- 
gineers shall examine said canal, and make a report, in 
writing, to the Secretary of War, that, in their opinion, 
the plan on which the canal is to be executed will an- 
Swer, as far as circumstances shall permit, as a part of 
the chain of canals contemplated along the Atlantic 
Coast, and that, in their opinion, the sum bereby autho- 
rized to be subscribed for, will be sufficient to finish the 
canal according to said plan. And be it further provided, 
That, to carry this act into effect, the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not other. 
wise appropriated 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the money 
subscribed on behalf of the United States shall be actu- 
ally expended in the completion of the canal, and not 
in the payment of any debt or debts now owing by the 


the Treasury, before the payment of any part of the mo- 
ney subscribed on belialf of the United States, to adopt 
such measures as shail ensure the application of the 
Same to the completion of the said canal, according to 
the plan proposed, and te no other purpose whatsoever. 

Approved : May 18, 1826, 
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- led. Toat the proper a*counting officer be, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to settle and adjust the 
accounts of Joseph Shomn, late a Captai: in the United 
States’ Army, apen principles of equity and justice, so 
far as relates to the enlistment of ten soldiers. 

Approved: May 16, 1826. 
AN ACT relinquishing the right of the United States 
in a certain tract of land to Samuel Brashiers. ` 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 

_ bled, That all right, title, and interest, which the Unit- 

ed States possess in the reservation made to Samuel 

Brashiers, of land: within the tract of country ceded to 

the United States, by the treaty of Fort Jackson, on the 

ninth day of August, eighteen hundred and fourteen, 
with the Creek nation of Indians, be, and the same is 
hereby, vested in Samuel Brashiers, the occupant of the 
same: Provided, That only six hundred and forty acres 
shall be granted in virtue of this act, and that the same 
shall be laid out according to the provisions of the 
treaty. Approved: May 16, 1826, 


AN ACT relinquishing the right of the United States 
in a certain tract of land, to W-lliam Hollinger. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That all right, title, and interest, which the United 
States possess, in the reservation made to William Hol- 
linger of lands within the tract of country ceded to the 
United States, by the treaty of Fort Jackson, on the 
ninth day of August, eighteen hundred and fourteen, 
with the Creek nation of Indians, be, and the same is 
hereby, vested in the said William Hollinger : Provided, 
Tht only six hundred and forty acres shall be granted 
in virtue of this act. Approved: May 16, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of Michael Copp. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled. Vhat the Secretary of the Treasury pay to Micnael 
Copp, out of any money not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of eighteen dollars, the value of a rifle gun and ap- 
pendages, taken from him in the late war, by order of 
an officer in service, for the use of the United States, 
and not returned. Approved: May 16, 1826, 


——oe 


AN ACT regulating the accountability for clothing and 
equipage issued to the Army of the United States, 
and for the better organization of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department. . 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘Chat it shall be the duty of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, in addition to its present duties, to receive 
from the Purchasing Department, and distribute to the 
Army of the United States, all clothing and camp 
and garrison equipage required for the use of the 
troops; and that it shall be the duty of the Quarter- 
master General, under the dircction of the Secretary 
of War, to prescribe and enforce, under the provi- 
sions of tis act, a system of accountability for all cloth- 
ing and equipage issued to the army. y 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every Captain, 
or commander of a company, detacament, or recruiting 
station, or other officer, who shall have received cloth- 
ing or camp equipage for the use of his command, or 
for issue to the troops, shall render to the Quartermas- 


been made; which returns and vouchers, after dueex- 
amination by the Quartermaster General, shall be trans- 

mitted for settlement to the proper office of the Treasu- 

ry Department. 

‘Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of all officers charged with the issue of clothing, 
or other supplies, carefully to preserve the same from 
waste or damage; and, in case of deficiency, on final 
settlement, of any article of supplies, the value thereof 
shall be charged against the delinquent, and. deducted 
from his monthly pay, unless he shall show, to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of War, by one or more deposi- 
tions, setting forth the circumstances of the case, that 
the said deficiency was occasioned by unavoidable acci- 
dent, or was lost in actual service, without any fault on 
bis part; and, in case of damage, he shall also be sub- 
ject to charge for the damage actually sustained, unless 
he shall show, in like manner, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of War, that due care and attention were given 
to the preservation of said supplies, and that the damage 
did not result from neglect. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the better to 
enable the Quartermaster’s Department to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act, there be appointed two 
additional Quartermasters, and ten Assistant Quarter- 
masters, to be taker from the line of the army, who shall 
have the same rank and compensation as are provided for 
like grades by the act, entitled “ An act to reduce and 
fix the military peace establishment of the United States,” 
approved the second day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one: Provided, That Assistant 
Quartermasters be entitled, also, to receive the allow- 
ance of forage heretofore authorized, by law, to regi- 
mental and battalion Quartermasters. 

Sec 5. And beit further enacted, That each officer 
appointed under this act, shall, before he enter upon his 
duties, give bond, with sufficient surety, to be approved 
by the Secretary of War, in such sum as tbe President 
sball direct, with condition for the faithful performance 
of the duties of his office. 

Approved : May 18, 1826. 


AN ACT relative to the issuing of executions, in the 
District and Circuit Courts of the United States, in 
certain cases, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress assem- 
bled, That all writs of execution, upon any judgment 
or decree, obtained in any of the District or Circuit 
Courts of the United States, in any one State, which 
shall have been, or may hereafter be, divided into two 
Judicial Districts, may run and be executed, in any part 
of such State; but shall be issued from,and made return- 
able to, the Court where the judgment was obtained, 
any law to the contrary notwithstanding, 

Approved: 20th May, 1826. 


AN ACT for altering the time for holding the Courts of 
the United States inthe Western District of Virginia, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 

bled, That the Courts of the United States, in the West- 
ern District of Virginia, shall be hereafter held on the 
days herein provided for, instead of the times now pro- 
vided for by law; thatis to say, at Clarksburg, on the 
first Mondaysin April and September; at Lewisburg.on 
the first Wednesday after the second Mondays in April 
and September; at Wythe Court House, on the first 
Wednesday after the third Mondays in April and Sep- 


ter General, at the expiration of each regular quarter of | tember ; and at Staunton on the first Wednesdays after 


the year, quarterly returns of such supplies, according 
to the forms which may be prescribed, accompanied by 


Ithe fourth Mondays in April and September; and ail 
Maes said Courts, returnable, or continued to the 


the requisite vouchers for any issues that shall have jterms heretofore provided for, shall be taken to be re- 
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turnable, and continued to the terms herein provided 

for, This act totake effect from and after the first day 

of July next. Approved: May 20, 1826. 

AN ACT concerning the Seat of Justice in Gallatin 
county, in the State of Illinois. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the State of Ilinois is hereby authorized to 
give or sell, in fee simple, to the county of Gallatin, in 
that State, for the purposes of locating and fixing the 
Seat uf Justice in said county, a tract not exceeding 
one hundred acres of the tract of land situate in said 
county, and granted to said State, for the use thereof, 
by the act of the eighteenth of April, eighteen} undred 
and eighteen, entitled ** An act to enabl: the People of 
the Illinois Territory to form a Constitution and State 
Government, and for the admission of such Staie into 
the Urio: on an equal footing with the original States,” 
any restriction in the said act of Congress notwith- 
standing. Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT to enable the President to hold treaties with 
certain Indian Tribes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
dled, That the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, shall be, and the same hereby is appro- 
priated, to defray the expense of holding treaties with 
tbe Miami and Potiawattamie tribes of Indians, and any 
other tribes claiming lands in the State of Indiana. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT allowing fees to the District Attorney of 
Missouri. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 

‘dled, That there be allowed to the Attorney of the 
United States, forthe District of Missouri, a fee of six 
dollars in each case now pending, or hereafter to be by 
him prosecuted on behalf of the United States,to be paid 
by the unsuccessful party, in addition to the salary and 
compensation allowed by law: Provided, That ibe fees 
herein provided for shall not be taxed on any suit now 
commenced, or to be commenced, or any petition filed or 
to bs filed,in relat.on to the confirmation of Jand claims,in 
Missouri, under the provisir1s of the act of the twenty- 
sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four. 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That, as a compen- 
sation to the said District Attorney, in all cases in which 
he has already prosecuied suits, for the United States, 
to judgment, be shall receive the sum of two hundred 
and fiity dollars, to be paid to him by the proper officer 
of the Treasury Department 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


ms 


AN ACT to extend the time for locating Virginia Mili- 
tary Land Warrants, and returning surveys thereon to 
the Generai Land Office. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘That the officers and soldiers uf the Virginia line, on the 
continental establishment, their heirs or assigns, entitled 
to bounty lands.within the tract of country reserved by 
the State of Virginia, between the Little Miami and Sci- 
oto Rivers, shall be allowed, until the first day of June, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to obtain warrants, 
and, until the first day of June, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two, to complete their locations, and, until the 
first day of June, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, to 


o 


a a e ane 
return their surveys and warrants, or certified copies 
thereof, to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and to obtain patents: Provided, ‘That no location shall 
be made by virtue of any warrant obtained after the first 
day of June, eighteen hundred and twenty nine, and no 
patent shall issue in consequence of any location made 


after the first day of June, eighteen hundred and thirty- 


two: And, provided also, That no patent shall be obtain- 
ed, on any such warrant, unless there be produced, to 


the Secretarv +f War. satisfactory evidence that such 


warrant was granted for services which, by the laws of 
Virginia, passed prior to the cession of the Northwestern 
Territory, would have entitled such officer, or soldier, 
his heirs or assigns, to bounty lands; and, also, a certifi. 
cate of the R-gister of the Land Office of Virginia. that 
no warrant has issued from the said Land Office for the 


same ser-ices. 


Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That no patent shall 
be issud, by virtus of the preceding section, for > great- 
er quantity of lanc than the rank, or term of service, of 
the officer or soldier to whom or to whose heirs or ase 
signs such warrant has been granted, would have entitled 
him to, under the aforesaidlaws f Virginia; and, when- 
ever it appears to the Secretary of War that the survey 
made By virtue of any of the aforesaid warrants, is fora 
greater quantity of land than the officer or soldier is en- 
tled to for his services, the Secretary of War shall certi- 
fy, on each survey, the amount of such surplus quantity, 


and the officer or soldier, his heirs or assign, shall have 


leave to withdraw his survey from the office of the Se- 
eretary of War, and re-survey his location. excluding 
such surplus quantity, in one body, from any part of his 
re-survey, and a patent shall issue upon such re-survey, 
as in other cases, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That no holder of 
any warrant, which has been, or may b+, located, shall 
be permitted to withdraw or remove the same, and lo- 
cate it on any other land, except in cases of eviction, in 
consequence of a legal judgment first obtained, from 
the whole or part of the located land, or unless it be 
found to interfere with a prior location and survey : nor 
shall any lands heretofore sold by the United States, 
within the boundaries of said “eservation, be subject to 
location, by the h:lder of any such unlocated warrant : 
Provided, That no location shall, after the passage of 
this act, be made on lands for which patents had pre- 
viously issued, or which had been previously surveyed, 
nor shall any location be made on lands lying west of 
Ludiow’s line, and any patent which, nevertheless, may 
be obtained, contrary to the provisions of this section, 
shall be null and yoid. 

Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT supplementary to “ An act providing for the 
disposition of three several tracts of land in Tuseara- 
was County, in the State of Ohio, and for other purpo- 
ses,” passed the twenty sxth day of May, one thou 
sand eight hundred and twenty-'our, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa: 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bied, That the Secretary of the Treasur: be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to adopt such measures as, in his 


jucgment, the interests of the United States, and the 


parties conce ‘ned may require, for the purpose of carry- 
ing into full and complete effect the provisions of the 
act to which this is a supplement, and the intentions of 
Congress, as expressed insaid act. 

Approved; May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT to alter the time of holding the District Courts 
in the District ef North Carolina. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 

tives of the United States ef America in Congress nasent 
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bled, That the District Courts of the United States forj returnable to, or pending in, either of said Courts, shall 


the District of North Carolina, shall. after the passing of 
this act, commence and be holden on the following days, 
instead of the times heretofore established by law, that 
isto say: At Edenton, :n and for the District of Albe- 
marle, on the third Monday of April and October; at 
Newbern, in «nd for the District of Pamptico, on the 
Thursday next afier the third Movday of Apriland Oc- 
tober; and at Wilmington, in and for the District of Cape 
Fear, on the fourth Monday of April and October, 

Sev. 2. And beit further enacted, That all suits, ac- 
tions. wrs, process, snd other proceedings, commenced 
or to commence, or which sh«ll be now pending in any 
of the District Courts of the District of North Carolina, 
as heretofore established, shall be returnable to, heard, 
tried, and proceeded with, in the said District Courts, in 
the same manner as if the time for holding thereof had 
not been changed. Approved : May 20, 1826. 
AN ACT supplementary to the act, entitled “an act to 

incorporate the inhabitants of the Ci-y of Washing- 

ton, and `o repeal a'l acts heretofore passed for that 
purpose,” passed fifteenth May, eighteen handred 
and twenty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repsesentatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled. 
‘That the fifteenth section of the act of the fifteenth of 
May, eighteen hundred and twenty, to which this is a 
supplement, shall be so construed as to extend the 
provisions of said section as well to public open spaces 
as to public squares or reservations. 

Approved : May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT altering the times of holding the Courts in the 
District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Circuir Court for Washington County, in the 
Disirict of Columbia, shall, hereafter, commence and he 
held, on the first Monday of Dec. and first Monday of 
May, in each year, instead of the days now fixed by law ; 
and the Circuit Court, for the County of Alexandria, in 
the said District, on the first Monday of Nov. and the 
second Monday of April, inst-ad of the days now fixed 
by law ; and that all process whatsvever, now issued, or 
which may be issued, in the respective counties of Wast- 
ingto:. and Alexandria, in said Dis‘rict, returnable to the 
days respectively, now fixed by law, for each of the said 
counties, shal’ be returnable, and returned on the dass 
prescribed by this act ; and causes, recognisances, pleas, 
and proceedings, civil and criminal, returnable to, and 
depending betore, the said Courts, at the respective 
times of bolding the same, as heretofore established, 
shall be returned and continued, in the same counties, 
resrectively, in the same manner as if the said causes, 
recognisances, pleas, and proceedings, had been regu- 
larly returned or .ontinued to the said respective times 
appoin‘ed by this ect for holding the said Courts. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT to fix the time of holding the Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States in the District of 
Ohio : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Circu Court of the United States within 
and tor the Dist'icto Ohio, instead of the time now fix- 
ed by law, shall herea’t-r be held on the second Monday 
of July, and the fourta Monday of D:cember, in each 
year; aad he District Court of the United States, in aid 
for said District, shall hereatter be held on the Mondays 
next succeeding the tim s herein fixed for holding the 


Circwit Gourt; and all suits and matters of every kind! 


be held to be returnable and continued to the terms of 
said Courts herein provided for, 


Approved : May 20, 1826. 


—— 


AN ACT to aid certain Indians of the Creek Nation, in 


their removal to the West of the Mississippi. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the United States will give to each warrior of the 
nation of Creek indians, who shall at any time within 
two years, remove to the West of the Mississippi, ac- 
cording to article six, in the Treaty made and concluded 
at Washington City, onthe 26h day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, between the 
United States and the Creek Indians, one rifle gun and 
ammunition, a butcher knife, one blanket, one brass 
kettle, and one beaver trap; and shall further aid them 


with provisions on the way, aud with transportation 


across the Mississippi River, and other streams ; and fur- 


nish them with provisions for their support for one year 


after their arrival in the country which may be set apart 


for them, to the Westward of the Territory of Arkansas 

or State of Missouri; and the United States will pay to 

all such emigrants, the actual value of all the improve- 

ments left by them, and which are of a nature to add to 

the real value of the lund. which is to be ascertained by 

a Commissioner appointed by the President of the 

United States for that purpose, and paid for as soon as, 
practicable after the passage of this act, not exceeding 

twenty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Agent to 
be appointed to accompany and reside with the afore- 
said emigrating Creeks, according to article eight of 
the treaty last abovementioned, shall receive an annual 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall be, 
delivered to the said agent, in each and every year, a 
fair and full proportion ofall the annuities heretofore 
stipulated to be paid to the Creek Indians, according to 
the number of emigrants who may remove ; and to en- 
able the Government to divide the annuities fairly, the 
agents shall make annual returns of- the whole number 
of such emigrants; and the amount to be paid, “under 
the ninth article of the treaty aforesaid, many be extend. 
ed to any number of emigrants over and above three 
thousand persons, 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of making known the beneficial objects of the Govern- 
ment, and for carrying into effect the objects of this 
act, the agent to be appointed to reside with the emi- 
grating Creeks, shall have full liberty, for the space of 
two years, žo go among the Indians of the Creek nation, 
and explain to th-m the policy of the Government, and 
to give to such individuals, families, and parties, as may 
determine, from time to time, all the aids which are 
contemplat: d by this act; and shall designate a proper 
place at which the emigrants may cr-ss the Mississip- 
pi River; and shall establish depots of provisions at one 
or more places, under the care of suitable persons, to 
support them on their march. 

Scc. 5, And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
six: y thousand dollars, to be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, shall be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, to defray the expense 
of carrying this act isto effect. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT to allow the transportation of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, to and from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
by the way of Lancaster and York, or by the mail rute» 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congrese assembled, 
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That any goods, wares, and merchandise, which lawfully | ed under the direction of the Postmascer Gererai, and 
might be transported to or from the city of Philadel | that it be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not 
phia aad Baltimore, by the way of Elkton, Bohemia, | otherwise aperopri.ted. 

and Frenchtown, and Port Penn, Appoquinimink New Approved: M-y 20, 1826, 

Castle, Christiana Bridge, Newport, or Wilmington, or 
to and from the city of Philadelphia and Baltimore, by 
the way of Appoquinimink and Sassafras River, shall, 
and may be, lawfully transported to and from the city 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore, by the way of Lancaster 
and York, or by the mail route, and shall be entitled to 
all the benefits and advantages, and shall be subject to 
all the provisions, regulations, limitations, and restric- 
tions, existing in the case of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, transported by any of the routes before mentioned. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. . 


l 


AN ACT to perpetuate the evidence relating to the sale 
of dwell ng houses, lots, and lands, for the non-pay- 
ment of direct taxes due the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America tn Congress assem- 
bled, That, where sales shall have been made ov any 
dwelling houses, lots, or lands, to satisfy any direct tax- 
es imposed thereon, by virtue of the laws of the U States, 
the Secretary ofthe Treasury shall. so far as practicable, 
cause such of the books and other documentary evidence 
relating to the assessment of such taxes, and to the adver- 
tisng and sale of such houses, lots, and lands, for the 
non-payment thereof, as may remain in the hands of the 
assessors and collectors, or their representatives, to be 
deposited, for safe keeping, in the office of the Clerk 
of the District Court or the United States, within whose 
district such houses, lots, and lands, may lie. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT to enable the President of the United States to 
hold a Treaty with the Choctaw and Chickasaw na- 
tions of Indians. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem 
bled, That the sum of twenty thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated to defray the expenses 
of treating with the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations of 
Indians for the purpose of extinguishing their titles to 
lands within the limits of the State of Mississippi. The 
said sum to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not etherwise appropriated, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating ssid Treaty on the part of the United 
States, the President shall be, and he is hereby, authoriz. 
ed to appoint Commissioners after th- adjournment of 
the present Session of Congress, or at an earlier period, 
if practicable, and to fix their compensation, so as not 
to exceed what has been heretofore allowed for like ser- 
vices: Approved : May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT to regulate the summoning of Grand Jurors, 
in the District Courts, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled That, from and alter the first day of August next, a ` 
the Clerks of the District Courts of the United States | AN ACT authorizing the payment ofinterest due to the 
shall not issue a process to summon, or cause to be re. State of Delaware. 
turned, to any session of the said Courts, a Grand J ury,| Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
unless by special order of the District Judge, of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

Approved: May 20, 1826, That the proper Accounting Officers of the Treasury 

te Department be, and they are hereby, authorized and 


: ; Ns directed to liquidate and settle the claim of the State 
AN ACT declaring valid and legalizing certain sales of of Delaware, against the United States, for interest un. 
Land in the State of Mississippi. j i 


on loans or moneys borrowed, and actually expended 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- by her, for the use and benefit of the United States, 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- during the late war with Great B-itain, 
bled, That the sa‘es of land, lying in Monroe county, in Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That, in ascertain- 
the State of Mississippi, which have been sold at theLand |i: g the amount o? interest as aforesaid, due to the State 
Offices of Huntsville and Tuscaloosa, since the thirtieth | of Delaware, the following rules shall be understood as 
of October, eighteen hundred and twenty-two, are here- 


] ; applicable to, and governing the case,to wit : First, That 
by legalized, and declared valid, as though made at the | interest shall not be Computed on any sum which Dela: 
proper Land Offices; and that patents be issued for 


ware hss not expended for the use and benefit of the U. 
them in the same manner as for other lands sold at the | States as evidenced by the amount refunded or repaid 
Land Offices at Huntsville and Tuscaloosa. to Delaware by the United States. Second, that no in- 
~ Approved: May 20, 1826, terest shall be paid on any sum on which she has not 

scan paid interest. T ird, That, when the principal, or any 
part of it, has been paid, or refunded by the United 
“tates, or money placed in the hands of Delaware for 
that pursose, the interest on the sum or sums so paid 
or refunded, shall cease, and not be considered as 
chargeable to the United States, any longer than up to 
the time of the repayment as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the amount 
ofinterest, when «sce: tained as aforesaid, shall be paid 
out of any money in the Tree"ary, not otherwise appro» 
priated, Approved : May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT to allow compensation to such witnesses, on 
the part of the United States, as may be imprisoned 
to compel their attendance i1 Court, on account of 
their inability to give security in a recognizance. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Marshals for the several Districts and Territo- 
ties of the United States be authorized to pay such 
persons as may have been, or shall hereafter be, impri- 
soned on account of inability to give security ina recog- 
nisance for their attendance as witnessas on behalf of 
the United States, the same sum, for each day’s impri- 
sonment, asis provided by law for witnesses ac nally at- 
tending Court under process: Prov.:ied, the said allow- 
ance be first fixed and certified by the proper «Judge, 
as in the case of jurors. 

Approved: May 20, 1826, 


Á 


AN ACT appropriating a sum of money for the repair 
of the post road from the Chatahoochie to Line creek, 
in the State of Alabama. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives ofthe United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the sum of six thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, for the repair of the post 
road in the Indian country, between the Chatahoochie 
and Lime creek, in the State of Alabama, to be expend- 
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AN ACT authorizing the importation of Statues of 

George Washington and Alexander Hamilton, free 

of duty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Washington Monument Association, in 
Massachusetts, be, and are hereby, authorized to import 
into the United States, from the city of London, a Sta- 
tue of Washington, free of duty; and that the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Company, of the city of New York, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to import into the 
United States, for the use of the new Exchange Build- 
ing, in the city of New York, a Statue of Alexander 
Hamilton, free of duty. 

Approved: May 20, 1826, 


—come 


obstructions to the navigatinn thereof, and of facilit-ting 

the commercial intercourse between the Port of Sauga- 

tuck and the City of New York, 

In the State of New York, two hundred dollars for 
making a survey of Oswego Bay and Harbor, for ascer- 
taining the expediency and expense of constructing 
piers, to improve the navigation thereof, 

In the State of Pennsylvania, one hundred dollars, to 
defray the exvense of a survey of the public piers at 
Chester, in the River Delaware, in order to determine 
the expediency of accepting the cession thereof made 
by the State of Pennsylvania, and the expense of re- 
pairing the same. : 

In the State of North Carolina, one thousand dollars, 
for making a survey of the Swash, in Pamptico Sound, 
near Ocracock Inlet, for the purpose of ascertaining’ 
whether the channel through the same can be deepen- 
ed; and, also, one of Cape Fear River, below the 
town of Wilmington for the same purpose, and 
also for a survey of Roanoke Inlet and Sound, with a 
view of ascertaining the practicability of making a per- 
manent ship channel between Albemarle Sound and the 
Atlantic Ocean, at Roanoke Inlet or elsewhere, and a 
statement of the cos.s of effecting, severally, these 
objects 

In the State of Alabama, a sum not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of removing the ob- 
structions and deepening the harbor of M ‘bile. 

In the Territory of “uchigan, two hundred dollars for 
making a survey of La Plaisance Bay, to ascertain the 
expediency of improving the navigation thereof, and 
the expense of effecting the same. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, hat the several 
sums herein appropriated be, and the same are hereby, 
directed to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 

AN ACT making appropriations to defray the expense 
of negotiating and carrying into effect certain Trea- 
ties. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That tre following sums be, and the same are here- 
by, aprropr ated, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, for the objects hereinafter mene 
tioned, that is to say : 

To carry into effect sundry stipulations of treaties with 
the Cherokevs, Creeks, Socks, and Foxes, loways, Quar 
paws, and Choctaws, numely : 

For payment of the annuity provided for by the second 
article of the Cherokee treaty, of twenty-fourth uf Oc- 
tober,eighteen hundred and four, annually, forever, one 
thousand dollars. 

For payment of the fifth and last instalment, due in 
the present year, on the claims of the citizens o! Geor- 
gia, against the Creek nation, under the fourth article of 
the treaty with said nation, of the eighth January, eigh- 
teen huncred and twenty one, twenty-three thousand 
dollars. 

For the annuity of the Sock and Fox Indians, provided 
for by the third article of the treaty with them of fourth 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-four, annually, for 
mne years, one thousand dollars. 

For the annuity of the loways, provided for by the 
second article of the treaty with them, of fourth August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty four, annually, for nine 
years, five hundred dolars. : . . 

For the expense, annually, of supporting blacksmiths, 
furnishing farming utensils and cattle, and employing 
persons to aid the Socks and Foxes and Joways, in agri» 
culture, as provided for by the fourth and fifth articles of 
the aforesaid treaties with them, three thousand dollars. 


AN ACT for improving certain harbors, and the naviga- 
tion of certain rivers and creeks, and for authorizing 
surveys tobe made of certain Bays,Sounds, and Rivers, 
therein mentioned. 

Beit enacted by th: Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assem 
éled, That the following sums of money Se, and the 
game are hereby, appropriated, to be applied. under 
the direction of the President of the United States, to 
accomplish the purposes herein mentioned, to wit : 

In the State of Maine, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars, for building a Pier on Steel’s Leap, near the harbor 
of Belfast. 

In the State of Massachusetts, three thousand five 
hundred dollars, for the preservation of the point of land 
forming Provincetown Harbor. 

In the State of New York, fifteen thousand dollars, 
for building a Pier, and repairing the old one, at the 
mouth of Buffalo Creek; and three thousand dollars for 
clearing out and deepening the harbor of Sackett’s 
Harbo ` 

In the State of Delaware, twenty-two thousand dol- 
lars, for building Piers at proper sites, in the River De- 
laware, at New Castle, and three thousand dollars for re- 
pairing the old piers at the same place, and deepening 
the water around them, 

In the State of Ohio, five thousand six hundred and 
twenty dollars, to remove obstructions at the mouth of 
Grand River; twelve thousand dollars for the same pur- 
pose at the mouth of Ashtabula creek; two thousand 
dollars for the same purpose at the mouth of Cunning- 
ham creek; and five thousand dollars for the same pur- 
pose in Huron river; and four hundred dollars for mak. 
ing a survey of Sandusky Bay, to ascertain the expedi- 
ency and expense of constructing piers, to improve the 
navigation thereof, and of placing buoys therein. 

In the 5 ate of Maine, two hundred dollars, for mak- 
ing a survey to ascertain the practicab'lity and utility of 
removing obstructions to navigation in Piscataqua river, 
and the expense of effecting the same. 

In the -tate of Massachusetts, five hundred dollars, 
for making surveys of the following places, to wit: the 
flat on the Northwest side of the Harbor of Edgartown, 
to ascertain the practicability of building a light-house 
thereon, and the utility of the same to navigation, and 
of preventing the said harbor from being filled up with 
sand, 

The barat the mouth of Merrimack river, and the 
practicability of deepening the channel over the same, 
and the harbor of Hyannis, inthe Vineyard Sound, to as- 
certain what improvements can be made in the same 
for the safe anchorage of vessels, and the expense of ef- 
fecting severally these objects. 

In the State of Cunnecticut, four hundred dollars for 
making a survey of Saugat sk river and harbor, and to 
ascertain the expediency «d expense of removing the 

Vou. [Ld 
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For the annuity of the Quapaws, provided for by the 
second article of the treaty with them, of fifieenth No- 
vember, cig’iteen hundred and twenty-four, annually, 
for ten years, one thousand dollars. 

For the annuities provided for by the second and third 
articles of the treaty of twentieth January, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five, with the Choctaw nation, (six 
thousand dollars annually, for fifteen years, and six thou- 
sand .ollars annually, forever,) and by te tenth article 
of said treaty, of one hundred and fifty dollars, for Ro- 
bert Cole, a Choctaw Chief. during life, twelve thousand 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the pay ment of the annuity due to the Chickasaw 
nat on, for the year eighteen hundred and twenty-one, 
under the several! treaties with them, which has remain- 
ed unpaid in consequence of the delinquency of the late 
agent, Robert C. Nicholas, and against whom suit has 
been instituted for the recovery of the amount, thirty 
five thousand one hundr d dollars 


To carry into effect the treaties with the Osages of 


the second, and w th the Kandas,of the third June, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, namely : 

For surveying the lards reserved to said Indians by 
said treaties, ten thousand dollars. 

For the payment of the annuities to the Osage and 


Kanzas Indians, as provided tor by the third article of 


said treaties, of seven hundred dollars in lieu of all for- 
mer annuities, to the former, and three thousand five 
hundred dollars to the latter, annually, for twenty years, 
ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the purchase of cattle, hogs, and other domestic 
animals, and articles, as stipulated for by the fourth arti- 
cles of said treaties, including the expense of transporta- 
tion and delivery of the same, fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dolars. 

For the expense of building four houses for Osage 
Chiefs, as st pulat: d for by the said fourth article of the 
treaty with them, and one for the principal Kanzas Chief, 
(as estimated for by General Clark, } ten thousand doll rs. 

For carrying into effect the provisions of the aforesaid 
treaties, relative to agents, blacksmiths, agriculturists, 
and other pers ns to be employed for the benefit of said 
Yncians, including the expeme of erecting the necessa- 
ry buildings for the accommodation of such persons, for 
toois, and all other -xpenses connected with said provi- 
sioas, fourteen thou and one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For payment of the debts due by the Kanzas Indians 
to Francis G. Choutea', and by the Osages to Augustus 
P. Choutvau, Paul Baillio, and William S. Williams, as 
provided for by thy eighth and thirteenth articles of said 
treaties, two thousand dollars. 

For p ymeit of claims of citizens for depredations 
commiited by th Kanzas and Osage Indias.s,as pro ided 
for by the seventh and ninth articles of the aforesad 
treaties, eigiit thousand dollars. 

For expense incurred un‘er the ninth article of the 
treaty with the Kauzas, and eighth and twelfth articles 
of the treaty with the Osages, and all other expenses at- 
tending the negotiations of said treaties, eighteen thou- 
sand three hundred and six dollars and seventy cents. 

To carry into eflect the treaty with the Shawnees, -f 
seventeenth November, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five, namely : ; 

For survey:ng the lands granted to the Shawnees, by 
the second article of said treaty, one thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For the payment of the sum stipulated for, and by 
same article of said treaty, for the improvements aban- 
doned by the Indians, on the lands ceded by them, and 
the inconveniences of removal, fourteen thousand dollars. 

For payment of the claims of the Shawnees against 
citizens of the United States, as provided for in the fourth 
article of said treaty, eleven thousand dollars. 

For carrying into effect the px ovision of the said fourth 


article, relative to a blacksmith, including the expense 
of tools, iron, and the erection of the necessary buildings 
for the blacksmith’s quarters and shop, two thousand 
five. hundr: d and fifty dollars, 

For expenses incurred in the negotiation of said trea- 
ty, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

To carry into effect a stipu ation contained in the trea» 
ty concluded at Prairie du Chien, nineteenth August 
last, with certain tribes of Indians, for holding two gene- 
ral Councils with the Indians, on Lake Superior and 
Green Bay, (as per accompanying copy :f a detailed 
estimate for these, and the other osjects which follow, 
furnished by Governor Cass,) twenty-seven thousand 
dollars. 

For carrying into effect the stipulation of the fourth 
article of the treaty with the M:amies, of sixth Ostober, 
1818, providing for a gunsmith, the annual sum of six 
husdred dollars, 

To carry into effect the provisions of the same article 
of said treaty, for the delivery of one hundred and s xty 
bus-els of salt, annually, to the Miamies, the annual sum 
ofthree hundred and twenty dol'ars, 

To garry into .ffect the provision of the third article 
of the treaty with the Delawares. Shawnees, Pot'awatis 
mies, Miamics, Kickapoos, Eel Rivers, Weas, Piunke- 
shaws, and Kaskuskias, of 7th June, ; 803, for the delive- 
ry of one hundred and fifty bushels of salt, annually, to 
said Indians, the annual sum of three hundred dollars. 

For arrearages of salt due to the Indians, under the 
provisions of the treaty aforesaid, six hundred and forty 
dollars, 

For the payment of the annuity secured to the Chris- 
tian Indians, so called, in consideration of the relinquish- 
ment of their title to three s-ctions of land in Tuscara- 
was county, Ohio, by the agreements entered into with 
Governor Cass for that purpose, filed in the General 
Land Office, and by the act of Congress of 26th of May, 
1824, (seventh section,) the annual sum of four hundred 
dollars. Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT to extend the width of the Washington Canal, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Washington Canal Company be, and are here- 
by, auth riz.d to increase the w:dth of the Washington 
Canal, from Seventh street west, to its Western extremi- 
ty, by removing its southern boundary to a distance not 
exceeding one hundred and fifty feet from its northern 
boundary; and als» to forma basin on the Canal be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh sireets, west, according to 
such plan as shall be approved by the President of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, Tha’ it shall be the 
duty of the said Canal Company within five years from 
and after the passing of this act, to cause the bed of the 
said Canal, through its whole length to the Eastern 
Branch, to be so constructed as to contain waver at least 
one foot in depth at ordinary low tide. : 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT to provide for erecting a Penitentiary in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Pres.dent œ the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and required to appoint three Com- 
missioners, whose duty it shall be to select a proper site 
in the District of Columbia, on which to erect a Peniten- 
tiary for the said District. 

. Sec. 2 And be it-further enacted, That, as soon as the 
said Commissioners shall have selected the said site, and 
the President of the United States shail have approved 
thereof, it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the | 
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Public Buildings te cause to be built thereon, of substan- 
tial materials, a Penitentiary for the said District, suffi- 
ci ntly large to contain eighty separate cells, and other 
necessary apartments, for the residence of the Keeper 
of he said Pen.tentiary, and other purposes, and ona 
plan to be approved by the President of the United 
States, and enclose the same in a securely walled yard of 
sufficient dimensions to allow room to employ the con- 
victs who may be there confined at any kind of labor 
which may be found most profitable. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of defraying the expense of erecting the said building, 
there is hereby appropriated the sum of forty thousand 
dollars, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not ot irwiss appropriated, 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That it shal! be the 
duty of the said Commissioner of the Public Buildings, 
to cause the present jail inthe City of Washington o be 
so al'ered and repaired, as to make it a suitable, conve- 
nient, healthy. and comfortable prison, for the use of the 
city and county of Washington; for the making and 
finishing of which repairs, the sum of five thousand 
dollars is h+reby appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money inthe Treasury, 10° otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the ssid Com- 
missioners shall also select a site in the county of Al -x 
andria, for a county jail, on which it shall be the duty 
of the Commissioner uf the Public Buildings to cause a 
eounty jail, for the city and county of Alexandria, to be 
erected and finished, on a plan to be approved by the 
President of the United States. And there is hereby 
appropriated, for the building of the said jail, the sum 
of ten thousand dollars, to be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 

Approved: May 20, 1826, . 


N ACT further to amend the C harter of Georgetown 


in the District of Columbia, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Heuse of Representa- 


tives of the United States of Americain Congress assem 
bied, Chat the Levy tourt of Wa-hington County, in 


the District of Columbia, shall not possess the power of 


assessing any tax on real or personal property within 
the limits of the Corporation of Georgetown, nor shall 
the Corporation of the said town be obliged to contri- 
bute in any manner towards the expenses or expendi- 
tures of said Court, except for the one-fourth part of 
the expenses incurred on account of the Orphans’ Court, 
the office of Coroner, the Jail of said county, and one 
half of the expenses for the opening and repairing of 
roads in the. county of Washington, West of Rock 
Creek, and leading to Georgetown; Provided always, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
prevent the said Court, or the Collector by them ap 
pointed, from collecting all taxes which have been le- 
vied by the said Court on re-l and personal property 
within the limits of Georgetown, before the passage of 
this act, and of appropriating the same according to pre- 
sent existing laws ; put that it shall be the duy of the 
said Court, and they are hereby aut'-orized and direct- 
ed to use all the powers with which hey are now in- 
vested, for collecting the said tax: and provided fur- 
ther, That all laws now in force, which mak- i’ the duty 
of the said Court to provide for the support of the 
poor residing within the limits of Georgetown, be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed, and that henceforth it 
shall be the duty of the said Court to provide for the 
support of such only of the poor of the county as reside 
out of the limits of Washington. ` 
Sce. 2, And beit further enacted, That the said Cor- 
poration may, for the general purposes mentioned in 
the charter of said town and for the suport of the poor 
annually, lay a tax on all real and personal property 


; 19th Concress, 
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within the limits of Georgetown, not exceeding seventy 
‘ents in the hundred dollars, any law to the “contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Sec. 3. And be ‘it further enacted, That this act shall 
commence and be in force from and after the passage 
thereof. Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT to authorize the Secretary of the War Depart: 
ment to purchase asite for an Arsenal at St. Louis, in 
the State of Missouri, and to provide for the erection 
of an Arsenal on the same. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assente 
bled, Vhat the Secretary of the War Department be, and 
is hereby, au'‘hor:zed 10 purchase, as soon as it can be 
effected, on reasonable terms, a site for an arsenal, at or 
in the vicinity of “t, Louis, Missouri; and to cause tu be 
erected such an Arsenal on the same, as may be deem- 
cd proper for the safe-keeping of the arms and muni- 
tions of the United States, on that frontier; and that, for 
these purposes, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 

Approved, May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT to authorize the Judge of the District Court 
for the Western District of Virginia, to hold the Dis- 
trict Court for the West: rn District uf Pennsylvania, 
for the trial of certain cases. g 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representar 

tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bied. That the District Judge for the Western District of 
Virginia is hereby authorized and required to hear, try, 
and determine, all causes now pending in the District 
Courtforthe Western Dis'rictof Pennsylvania, in which 
the Judge of the said last mentioned District Court had 
been concerned as counsel before his appointment, in 
the same manner, and at the same times and places, as 
the said District Judge of the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania might or could have done had we not been 
concerned as counsel therein, 

Sec. 2 And be it further enacted, That the said Judge 
shall receive for his s-rvices, eight dollars per day, for 
the time he shall be employed in holding said Courts, 
and travelling to and from his place of residence, io be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury,not otherwise ap- 
propriated. Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of James Wolcott, and Mary his 
wife, of the State of Ohio, 

Be ıt enacted by the Senate andHouse of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Scerctary of the Treasury b-, and he is hereby, 
authorized and required to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, unto James Wol- 
cott, and Mary his wife, of the State of Ohio la: Mary 
Wells, a half blooded Indian, of the Miami nation, the 
sum of nineteen hundred and tw.-nty dollars, in lies: of, 
and in fuli satisfaction for, a section of land, which was 
reserved to her by the treaty held at St. Mary’s, in the 
State of Ohio. on he sixth of October, one tnousand 
cight hundred and eighteen, between the United States 
and the Miami nation of Indians and which is described 
in said treaty, us “lying at the mouth of Stony creek, 
on the Southeast side of the Wabash river, the centre of 
which was to be at the mouth of said creek, and running 
with the meand:-rs thereof, up and down said river one 
nalf mile, and thence back. fur quanti y ;’? about two 
hundred acres of which said s-ction of land has since 
been sold. by mistake of the officers of the Government 
of the United States, at the Land Office at Crawf rdse 
ville in the State of Indiana: Provided, however, That, 
before the payment of the said sum of nineteen huns 
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dred and twenty dollars, or any part thereof, to the said 
James Wolcott, and “ary his wife, they shall execute a 
release, conveying all their interest in and to said sec- 
tion of land. to the United States, which they shall de- 
posite with the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. Approved: May 18, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of James Cook. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary ofthe : reasury pay unto James Cook, 
out of zny money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of one hundred and forty-eight dollars 
and forty cents, the balance due bim as assignee of 
James MoLaughlin, for supplies furnished the troops of 
the United States, in the years one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirteeen, an4 one thousand tight hundred and 
fourteen, under a contract made with Lieutenant Fuller. 

: Approved: May 18, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Arthur Jones, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, 
That Arthur Jones be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to relinquish and surrender to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the east half of the southwest 
quarter of section thirty, of township four, of range two 
w: st, containing eighty acres. and eight hundredths of 
an acre, a patent for which issued in his name, dated the 
first day of October, eighteen hundred and twenty five, 
on a declar-tion fr relinquishment erroneously made ; 
in consideration of which relinquishment and surrender, 
as above ment:oned, to the Register and Receiver of the 
Land Office in Huntsville. they are hereby authorized 
and required to cause a patent to be issued, in the name 
of the said Arthur Jones, for the west half of the ssid 
southwest quarter of section thirty, in township four, of 
rang’ two west, in lieu of the cast half of said quarter 
section, hereby authorized to be relinquished on the ap- 
plication of the said Jones : Provided, I: shali be made 
at any time previous to said land being offered for sale 
by the Uni ed States. 

Approved: May 18, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Henry Hitchcock. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem 
bled. Tost the p operacconnting officers of the Treasu- 
ry Departm nt are hereby authorized and required to 
enter to the credit of Henry Hitchock, a sum noi exceed 
ing two hundred and seventy dollars, it bx ing the sum 
stated to have been paid by said Hitchcock, for four bor- 
ses, to individuals bc longing to the Company of Captain 
Thomas H. Boyles, of the militia, in the territory of Mis- 
sissippi: Provided, however That credit, as aforesaid, 
Shall not be given, unless, within a reasonable time, the 
said Hit.hcock produces to said accounting officers such 
evid' nce as would have authorized the payment for said 
horses, under the provisions of the act of the ninth of 
April, one thousand eight hbundr dand sixteen, entitled 
“Anact to authorize the payment for property lost, 
captured, or destroyed, by th: enemy, whil: inthe mili- 
tary service of the United States, and for other pur 
poses,” Approved: May 18, 1826. 


AN ACT to provide for the settlement of the accounts 
of Colonel James R. Mallany, late Quartermaster- 
General in the Army of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the proper accounting officers of the Treasu- 


4 


ty be, and they are hereby, authorized to adjust and 
settle the accounts and claims of James R. Mullany, late 
Division Quartermaster-General in the Army of the Unit- 
ed States of America, on principles of equity and jus- 
tice, subject to the revision of the Secretary of the War 
Department. Approved: May 18, 1826, 


memea 


AN ACT to amend an act, entitled ‘ An act to incor- 
porate a company for making a certain Turnpike 
Road in the County of Alexandria,” passed thirteenth 
July, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen. 
Whereas, by an act, entitled “ An act incorporating 

a company to establish a turnpike road from Wiley’s 

Tavern, in the county af Fairfax, to a point of intersec- 

tion on the Little River turnpike road, or on the line of 

the District of Columbia.’ passed by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Virginia, it is provided, that the 
company thereby incorporated may, at their discretion, 
tocate their said road so as to intersect the Little River 

Turnpike Road, or the line of the District of Columbia ; 

in the latter case of intersecting the line of the District 

of Columbia, the said road ma: terminate at some dis- 
tance from the town of Alexandria: 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Commissioners, to be appointed under the act 
of Congress, to which this isan amendment, for tecating 
and making the road herein wentioned, shall hav: pow- 
er to lay out the same from any point of intersection on 


the line of the District of Columbia, if the sail Virginia i 


Company shall so locate their road, to such point in the ; 


line of the corporation of Alexandria, as they, in their 


their annual meeting in March, shall elect from among 


| manage the concerns of the Company for one year, and 
until others are appointed in their place. 
Sec 2. vind beit further enacted, That the rates of toll 


for a greater or less distance: Provided, The tolls to be 
collected thereon shall not excee:! the rate of tells on the 
Li tle River Turnp:ke road, for the like distance; and 


that Hugh Smith, Robert J. Taylor, Richard M. Scott, 
John © Vowell, Thomas Vowell, Thomas Sandford, © 


William Fowle, Humphrey Peake, and Thomas Peyton, 


be added to the Commissioners nam-d in the said act, 3 


for taking subscriptions to the said stock. : : 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted That, if at any time 
hereafter, the said road shall become free under the pro- 


visions of the Said act, then, and in that case, the Levy p 
Court of the County of Alexandria shall thereafter } 


keep the said road in repair, at the expense of the said 
county. Approved : May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT to authorize the payment of interest due to 5 


the City of Baltimore. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury De- ~ ) 
partment be, and they are hereby, authorized and di- y 
rected to liquidate and settle the claim of the City of», 
Baltimore, against the United States, for interest upon . 
money borrowed, and actually expended by the city ` 


in its defence, during the late war with Great Britain. 


Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That, in ascertain- 
ing the amount of interest, due to the city of Baltimore, | 
the following rules shall be adhered to, to wit: That. 
interest shall not be computed on any sum which the , 
city of Baltimore has not expended for the benefit of , 


judgment, may think fit; and the said company, incor- | 
porated by the act to which this isan amendment, at . 


the Stockholders, a President and four Directors, to ` 


heretofore fixed by the said act, shall be considered as | 
the rates for two miles, and that the Company shall have : 
|p wer todemand and receive, in the same proportion, ` 


rotates Os 
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the United States, wuic> sum shall be evidenced by the; number sixteen is, or may be held, in the State-where 


amount refunded or repaid to the city of Baltimore, by 
th. United States ; that no interest shall be paid on any 
sum on which ihe city of Baltimore has ot paid interest; 
and that, when the principal, or any part of it, has 
been paid by the United States, to the city of Baltimore, 
the interest on the sum so paid shall cease, and not 
be charg: able to the United States, any longer than to 
the time of repayment 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the amount of 
the interest, when ascertained, as aforesaid, sha'l be paid 
out of any moneys in the Treasury,not otherw:s= appro- 
priated. Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT concerning’ the United States’? Arsenal in 
Georgia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Tha: the Secretary of Warb , avd he is hereby,anthoriz- 
ed co cause to be purchased. in the vicinity of Augusta, 
a suitable site for ax United States’ Arsenal, and to be 
erected tvereon such buildings as may be necessary, in 
lieu of those at this time occupied for such purpose : 
Provided, such site can be obtained upon reasunable 
terms, and with a proper vegard to healt. and to the 
public convenience: And provided also, That th» con- 
sent of the proper authorities of the State of Georzia 
shall be given thereto, ani the jurisdiction over the 
same be ceded 10 th United States. 

Sec. 2. And deit further enacted, That a sum not ex- 
ceeding seventy thousand doilars be, and the same is 
hereby, app’opriated forthe objects aforesaid, out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 
And thatthe S:cretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authoriz-d to cause to be soid, or otherwise disposed of 
the buildings above mentioned, a’ present used as an 
ersenal, with the ground on which they sta:'d, so as may 
best conduce to the public iater#st, and to the object 
aforesaid. Approved : May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT to appropriate lands for the support of schools 
in certain townships and fractional townships, not be- 
fore provided for. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That, to make provision for the support of schools, in 
all townships or fractional townships for which no land 
has been heretofore appropriated for that use, in those 
States in which section number sixteen, or other Jand 
equivalent thereto, is ty law directed to be reserved for 
the support of schools in each township, there shall be 
reserved and appropriated, for the use of schools, in each 
entire township. or fractional township, for which no 

_ land has been heretofore appropriated or granted for 

that purpose, the following quantities of laid, to wit: 
for each township or fractional township, containing a 
greater quantity of land tnan three quarters of an entire 
township, one section ; for u fractional township, contain- 
ing a greater quant ty of land than one half, and not more 
thau three-quarters of a township, three-quarters of a 
section; for a fractional township Containing a greater 
quantity of land than one quarter, and not more than 
one half, of a township, one half section ; and for a frac- 
tional township, containing a greater quantity of land 
than one entire section, and not more than one quarter 
of a towaship, one quarter section of land 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the aforesaid 
tracts of bnd shall be selected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, out of any unappropriated public land within 
the land district where the township for which any tract 
is selected may ùe situated ; and when so selected, shall 
be held by the same tenure, and upon the same terms, 
for the support of schools, in such township, as section 


such township shall be situated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be selected, in the manrer above-mentioned, one sec- 
tion and one quarter section of land, for the support of 
schools within that tract of country usua'ly called the 
French Grant, in the county of Scioto, and State of Ohio. 

Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT granting certain Grounds in the City of Detroit 
to the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and Freemen of 
that City. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Chat all the right and claim of the United States in and 
to the public grounds within the limits of the city of 
Detroit, heretofore occupied for military purposes, ex- 
cepting as hereinafter provided, be, and the same are 
hereby, granted to, and vested in, the Mayor, Recorder, 
Aldermen, and 'reemen of the city, for the use of said 
Freemen: Provided, There be reserved and excepted 
from this grent the following lots: one lot, upon which 
the public store-house is situate, bou ded one hundred 
and fifty fe-t in front upon Jefferson avenue, and ex- 
tending the same width to the channel of the river; one 
other lot. upon which the public arsenal is situate, con- 
taining one hundred and fifty feet front upon Jefferson 
avenue, and extending the same width, by parallel lines, 
at right angles, with said avenue, in a North-western 
course, two hundred feet; and one other lot, upon 
which the building occupied by the military store-keeper 
is situate, containing one hundred and twenty-five feet 
in front upon Jefferson avenue, and extended back, in a 
North-western direction, by parallel lines, at right angles 
with hat avenue, two hundred fet: And provided also, 
That the grant expressed inthis act shall not iake effect, 
until the said Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and Freemen, 
in their corporate capacily, shall have secured to the 

| United States a sum of money, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, sufficient for the 
erection of a magazine, at a place without the limits of 
the city, to be designated by the War Department. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT authorizing certain soldiers in the late war to 
surrender the bounty lands drawn by them, and to lo- 
cate others in lieu thereof, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
dled, That it shalland may be lawful for any soldiers in 
the late war, or their heirs, to whom bounty lands have 
been patented, or may hereafter be patented, in the 
Territory of Arkansas, and which land is unfit for culti- 
vation, and who have remoyed, or shall hereafter re- 
Move, to the said Territory, with a view to actual set- 
tlement on the lands by them drawn—in all such cases, 
where it shall be made to appear, in such manner as the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office shall direct, 
to the satisfaction of the Register and Receiver of the 
proper district, that the land patented to them is unfit 
for cultivetion, and on the surrender of the patent to 
them granted, accompanied with such a release of their 
interest as the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice shall prescribe, such soldier, or his heirs, may Jocate 
and enter with the Register of the Land Office, for the 
Proper district, in the Territory of Arkansas, according 
to the sectional and divisional lines, the like quantity on 
any of the unappropriated public lands in the milstary 
district in said Territory ; aná upon such entry and loca- 
tion being made, it shall be the duty of the Register to 
issue to the person so locating, a certificate specifying 
the quarter or half section of Jand so located and erter- 
ed; and it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the 
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General Laud Office, if he is satisfied such certificate 
was fairly obtained, to issue a patent for the lands so lo- 
cated, whenever the certificates aforesaid shall be pre- 
sented to him for that purpose: Provided, That, be- 
fore such certificate of location shall be granted, the ap- 
plicant shall satisfy the Register and Receiver that his 
interest in the land originally patented by him, has not 
been divested. either by his own acts. or by the operation 
of law, for taxes or otherwise. And provided, alse, That 
such surrender and rc-loc-tion shall be made on or be- 
fore the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty. But, if said interest shall have been divested in 
either mode above mentioned, no title shall be acquired 
to the land subseque tly patented. 
Approved: May 22, 1826. 


AN ACT making appropriations to carry into effect 
the treaty concluded between the United States a-d 
the Cresk nation, ratified the twenty-second day of 
April, eighteen hundred and twenty-six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the following sums be, and the same are here- 
by, approrriated, out of any money not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to carry into effect the treaty conclud. 
ed between the United “tates and the Creek nation, on 
the twenty-fourth of January, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, and rat fied on the twenty-secon? of April, 
eighteen bundred and twenty-six, that is to say: for 
the payment of the sum tothe Chiefsand Warriors of 
the Creek nation, stipulated in the third article of the 
said treaty, in addition to an unexpended balance of 
one hundred and seventy thousard dollars, appropriat- 
ed by the act of the third of March, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five, and whic“ ishereby directed to be used 
for the purpose of this act, forty seven thousand six hun- 
čred dollars, both of which sums shall be paid to the 
Chiefs of the Creek naion, to be divided among th: 
Chiefs and Wariiors of the said nation, and that the same 
be done under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
in a fuil council of the nation, convened upon notice for 
that purpose, 

For ‘he payment of the permanent annuity to the 
Creek vation, provided for by the fourth article of the 
said treaty, tue sum of twenty thousand dollars, 

For the payment of the sum to the friends and fol- 
lowers of General McIntosh, stipu'ated for in the ninth 
article of the said treaty, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the payment of the sumto the Creek nation, sti- 
pulated for by the supplemental article to the said trea- 
ty, thirty thousand dollars 

For carrying into effect the stipulations of the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, tenth, eleventh, and sixteenth articles, 
and to defray all nher expenses attending the faithful 
execution of the provisions of said treaty, one hundred 
and twenty thousand d Hars. 

Approved: May 22 1826. 


AN ACT to fix the times and places of holding the Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States, in the Districts of 
Alabama, 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of Anerica in Congress assem- 
bled. That the D strict Courts in the District- of Alaba- 
ma shall hereafter be holden at th. times and places, 
and in the manner herein provided for, anv law to the 
eontrary notwi hstanding; that isto say: At Huntsville, 
in and for the Northern District of Alabama. on the first 
Monday of March, and the first Monday of Octob:-r; at 
Mobile, in and for the Southern Dis‘rict, on the first 
Monday in May, and on the second Monday in October, 
in each year: Provided, That, for the final disposition 
of causes commenced in, and pending in the District 


Court, now held at Cahawha, in said Soutnern District, 
there shall be a Court held at said place, at the times 
now fixed by law, and after judgment in -aid cases, final 
process thereon may be issued from, and made returna- 
ble to, the said » ourt, to be held at Mobile, in which 
Court all further proceedings thereon shall be had. 
Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, Vhat alt causes and 
proceedings, of every d:scription, commenced or de- 
pending in either of said Courts, shail be continued and 
returnable to said Courts, to be held according to the 
provisions of this act, and proceeded with in due form of 
law. Approved : May 22, 1826, 


AN ACT allowing appeals and writs of error from the 
decisions in the District Court in the Northern Dist-ict 
of New York, in certain cases. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That appeals and writs of error shall lie from deci- 
sonsin the D strict Court for the Northern District of 
New York, when exercising the powers of a Circuit 
Court; and from ‘decisions which may be made by the 
Circuit Court for the Southern District of said State, in 
causes heretofore removed to said Circuit C--urt, from 
the said District Court sitting as a Circuit Court, to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the same manner 
as trom Circuit Courts. 

Approved: May 22, ‘826. 

AN ACT authorizing the payment of interest due to the 

State of New York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That te proper Accounting Officers of the Trea- 
sury Department be, and they are hereby, authoriz d 
and directed to liquidate and settle the claiin of the State 
of New York, against the United States, for interest upon 
Ivans on moneys borrowed, and actually expended by 
her, fur the use and benefit of the United States, during 
the late war with Great Britain. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in ascertain- 
ing the amount of interest as aforesaid, due to the State 
of Sew York, the following rules shall be understood as 
applicable to, and governing the case, to wit: First, that 
interest shall not be computed on any sum which New 
York has not expended for the use and benelit of the 
United States, as evidenced by the amount refunded or 
repaid to New York, by the United States; Second, that 
no interest shall be paid on any sum on which she has 
not paid interest; Third, that, wien the principal, or 
any part of it, has been paid or refunded by the United 
States, or money placed in the hands of New York for 
that purpose, the interest on the sum or sums so paid or 
refunded, shall cease, and not be considered as chargea- 
ble to the United States, any longer than up to the time 
of the repayment as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the amount of 
the interest, when ascertained as aforesaid, shall be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appre- 
priated. Approved: May 22, 1826, 


AN ACT to commensate the Registers and Receivers of 
the Land Offices, for extra services rendered under 
the provisions of the act of the second of March, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty one. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Uhat for the services rendered by the Registers and Re- 
ceivers of tie several Land Districts, in carrying into ef 
fect the act for the relief of the purchasers of Public 
Lands, prior to the first day of July, eighteen hundred 
and twenty, passed on the second day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, and the sever 
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alacts supplementary ther-to, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, with the approbation of the President, in addition 
to the fees allowed by the said act and supplementary 
acts, shall be, and heis hereby, authorized to make such 
allowance and compensation to each of the said officers, 
as shall appear to him to be reasonable and just; which 
allowance shall, in no case, exceed the expenditure in- 
curred in clerk-hire, by any Register or Receiver, in 
consequence of tae duties imposed upon those officers 
by the provisions of the said act, and the act supplem-n- 
tary thereto, and the one-half of one per cent. on the 
amount of payments made by relinquishments and dis- 
counts, calculating the value of the lands relinquished at 
the rate of two dollars per acre: Provided, That the al- 
lowance made on account of per centage, including their 
annual salary, snd including their commission on the 
money actually paid, shall, in no case, exceed, to any 
onc officer for any one year, the sum of three thousand 
dollars, Approved: May 22, 1826. 


AN ACT to compensate Receivers of Public Moneys 
for transporting and depositing the same. 

Be ıt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of tne 
Treasury to allow to the several Receivers of Public 
Moneys, in the several Land Offices, a reasonable com- 
pensation for transporting to, and depositing such 
moneys in any Bank or other place of deposite, that 
ma‘, trom time to time, be designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for that purpose, which compensation 
shall be regulated according to the actual labor,expense, 
and risk, of such transportation and deposite, to the 
place of deposite, and returning therefrom, 

Sec. 2. Und be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for the Secretary of the lreasury, in his discretion, 
to make alike compensation to the several Keceivers of 
Public Moneys for similar services by them performed 
since the reduction of their compensation by the act of 
the thirtieta of April one thousand, eight hundred and 
eighteen, Approved: May 22, 18.6. 


ee 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Public Build- 
ings in Washi gton, a dfor other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senute and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
dled, That the following sums be, and the same are 
hereby, respectively appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money inthe lreasury, not otherwise appropriated, for 
the following purposes, that is to say : 

For finishing the large room in the President’s House, 
for the purchase of furniture, and for repairs of the 
House, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars; for fin- 
ishing the fences, and graduating and improving the 
grounds connected with the» res dent’s House, the sum 
of five thousand eight hundred and sixty-five dollars ; 
for continuing the work on the Capitol, the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars ; for repair of hose for fire en- 
give, the sum of three handred dollars ; for the widow 
of Giovanni Andrei. four husdred dollars, to defray the 
expenses of uer return to Italy. 

Sec. 2 And be it further enacted, That all furniture 
purchased tor the use of the President’s House, shall be, 
as far as practicable, of American or domestic manu 
facture, 

Sec. 3 And be it further enacted, That the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings shall hereafter receive the sum 
of two thousand dullars per annum as his salary, to be 
paid to him as other salaries are paid; and any law here- 
tofore authorizing him io employ a clerk in his office 
shill be, and the same is hereby, repealed, 

Approved : May 22, 1826. 
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An act for the relief of the Florida Indians, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representas 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the sum of twenty thousand dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to be expend- 
ed under the directions of the President, in affording 
sustenance to the suffering Florida Indians, ` 

Approved: May 22, 1826, 


AN ACT for the reliet of Gilbert C. Russell. ` 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Anerica in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury pay to Gilbert C. 
Russell, out of an: money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of fifty-nine thousand nine hun. 
dred and ninety-one dollars seventeen cents, being the 
velue of his buildings at Mobile Point, which were tak- 
en possession of by an armed force of the United States, 
in October, eighteen hundred and twen y-one, under an 
order of the then Secretary of War, and for the work 


and labor done and performed by him on the public | 


works at Mobile Point, and for labor performed at Dog 
River, Fowl River, Shell Baks, and elsewhere, in pre- 
paring materials for the erection of said works, and for 
such materials as were prepared at the several places 
last aforesaid: Provided, That ‘he secretary of the 
Treasury retain the sum of nineteen thousand eight 
hundred seventy-four dollars and forty-nine cents, the 
estimated value of the buildings at Mobile Point, until 
the said Gilbert C. Russell, or h s grantee or grantees, or 
their assignee or assignees, shall deposite with him a re- 
lease or releases, of all liens or conveyances of said 
buildings her:tofore given or made by said Rassell, so 
that all the interest of which the said Russ‘ ll was possess- 
ed, be vested in the United States: And provided, alsog 
That the said Secr: tary do not issue his warrant for the 
sum awarded by the : hird Auditor, under the act for 
the relief of Gilbert C. Ru.vell, passed March third, eigh. 
teen hundred and twent; fie, the same being included. 
in the sum appropriates in this act. 
Approved : May 20, 1826. 
AN ACT supplement-ry to anact, entitled “An actfor 
the relief of Dariel Seward.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
au horized and directed to issue to Daniel Seward, (in 
addition to the certifi ate heretofore -ssucd, under the 
act of March third, eighteen hundred and twenty three, 
to which this act is suppl. mentary,) a certificate for one 
hundred and sixteen dollars, with intercst thereon, at the 
rate of six per centum perannum, from the twenty-ninth 
of January, eight: en hundred and fourteen, being the sum 
which, with the sum of thirty-eight dollars and sixty-six 
cents, allowed by that act, was paid by the said Daniel 
Seward, for the tract of nineteen acres and one-third of 
an acre of land, mentioned in that act to have been sold 
and conveyed by the United States to him, and after- 
wards legally adjudged to be the property of another 
person ; which certificate, with the interest thereon, 
shall be receivable in payment for pubiic lands, and 
shall be in fall satisfaction ofthe claim o the said Daniel 
Seward, for the sum paid by him for said tract of land. 

Approved: Muy 20, 1826, 


AN ACT giving the right of pre-emption of a certain lot 
of land to Charles Noble. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenia- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress assem 


| bled, ‘That Charles Noble be, and he is hereby, entitled 


, 
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to a preference, in becoming the purchaser at pri- 
vate sale, of one square acre of land, known and 
designated as the “ Wayne Stockade,” lying and being 
in the southern land district of the Territory of Michi- 
n, and bounded asfollo» s, to wit : In the front, or the 
south, by the public highway, on the north side of the 
River Raisin, leading up and down said river, and on the 
east, north, and west, by lands patented to Jaques and 
Francis Laselle, upon the payment of forty dollars to 
the Receiver of Public Moneys, in the aforesaid Land 
District ; and on the presentation of the said Receiver’s 
receipt for that amount to the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, the said Charles Noble, or his legal representatives, 
shall be entitled to a patent fromthe United States. 
Approved : May 20, 1826. 


———— 


AN ACT for the relief of Michael Hoff. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Repsesentatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, 
That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and required to remit 
to Mickael Hoff such proportion of the duties as may 
have accrued under a licence, in the years eighteen hun- 
dred and fifteen, and eighteen hundred and sixteen, to 
the said Michael Hoff, forthe use of his still, forthe 
time during which the use of the said still was disconti- 
nued : in the same manner as is directed by the act, en- 
titled “ An act authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to remit the duties therein mentioned.” 

Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of James Dickson and Company, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and house of Representa. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and required to pay to James Dickson and 
Company, of Savannah, or to their lawful attorney, oat 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted, the sum of twenty three thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five dollars and ninety-five cents, being a 
moiety of the proceeds of certain goods imported from 
Liverpool, by the said James Dickson and Company, 
in November, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, 
which were sold as forfeited, and the amount paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Approved : May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of John A. Webster. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there be paid to John A. Webster, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum oftwo hundred and forty-two dollars, being the va- 
Jue of a horse killed, and accoutrements lost in battle 
during the late war. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Jacob Hampton. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Commissioner of the General Land Office be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to make out 
and deliver, or cause to be delivered to Jacob Hampton, 
of Wayne County, in the State of Indiana, a patent, in 
due form, for the fractional section number seven, in 
Township number fourteen, and range one West, of the 

‘lands directed to be sold at Cincinnati, agreeably to the 
final receipt given to the said Jacob Hampton, for the 
said fractional section, when the same shall be de- 
manded, Approved: May 20, 1826. 


| AN ACT for the relief of Jarvis Jackson. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representas 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as em- 
dled, Vhat Jarvis Jackson, late Deputy Postmast. r at 
Hazl«patch, in Kentucky, be, and he is hereby, releas 
ed from all demands which the Post Office Department 
may have against him in consequence of moneys receiv- 
ed by him whilst in that ofice. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Sarah Venable, and Jane 
Morgan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representae 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem 
bled, That the bourty land wich Peter Woosely, or 
Oosely, a deceased soldier, is, or was entitled to, be, and 
the same is hereby declared to be, vested in Sarah Ve- 
n«ble, to whom it was devised by the last will of the 
said Peter ; and that such arrearages of pay, pension, 
and clothing, as may be found due to him, be paid to 
Jane Morgan, formerly Jane Venable, to whom he de- 
vised it, out of avy mon-y in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated. Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall affect the right or claim of the heirs of the said 
Peter, should they be able, in any Court, to assert their 
claim; and toshow that said devises are insufficient in 
law, and of none effect. 

Approved : May 20, 1826. 

AN ACT to make compensation to Hugh McClung for 
a tract of land situate in the State of Tennessee. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ig 
hereby, directed to pay to Hugh McClung, of the Coun- 
ty of Lancaster, in the State of Pennsylvania, the sum 
of five thousand dollars, in full compensation for a tract 
of land, containing six hundred and forty acres, situate in 
the County of Hamilton, and District of East Tennessee, 
to which the said Hugh claimed title, and which is se- 
cured to James Brown, a Cherokee Indian, in fee sime 
ple, by the third article of the Convention between the 
United States and the Cherokee nation of Indians, made 
at the City of Washington, and dated the twenty-seventh 
day of February, in the year one thousand eight hun 
dred and nineteen; and which was recovered by the 
‘said James Brown, by the judgment of the Federal Cir- 

‘cuit Court, for the said District of East Tennessee, 3t 
(the October term thereof, one thousand eight hundred 
j and twenty-four, ay 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said sum 
of money shall be paid to the said Hugh, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not ctherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of William Thompson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Navy be. and he is hereby, at 
thorized to place William Thompson, a seaman, wl 
was wounded on board the cutter Louisiana, on the tenth 
of August, eighteen hundred and nineteen, with a mus: 
ket ball, upon the pension list, in the same manner, and 
upon`the same terms, as if he had received the said 
wound in the naval service of the United States. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of W. and J. Montgomery. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and. House of Representar 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is | 
hereby, authorized to pay to W. and J. Montgomery the. 
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sum of eight hundred and seventy-one dollars and nine 
ty-four cents; being the nett amount of drawback, to 
which they are entitled, on the shipment of one hun- 
dred and fifty bags of coffee, from New Orleans to Ant- 
werp, in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated. Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of Walley and Foster. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tiges of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Collector of the ports of Boston and 
Charlestown be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue 
to Walley and Foster the amount of the debentures 
which accrued upon the export of seven hundred bags 
of pepper to Russia and France, in one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, in the ship Tartar and brig Gar- 
land, in the same mannerasif the export oath of the said 
Walley and Foster had been made within the ten days 
then required by law. 

Approved : May 20, 1826. 


—ae 


AN ACT for the relief of Davis Floyd. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 


bled, That the proper accounting officers of the Frea- 


sury Department be, and they are hereby, authorized 

and directed to settle the accounts of Davis Floyd, upon 

the principles of justice and equity, and allow him such 

credits as shall be found due him, not exceeding the 

amount with which he stands charged on the books, ex- 

clusive of his pay as Deputy Quartermaster Gejferal. 
Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Rebecca Blodget. 

Br it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Attorney General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to ascer- 
tain whether Mrs, Rebecca Blodget hath right of dower 
incertain lots formerly owned by her husband, Samuel 
Blodget, but now held by the United States, to wit: 
in lots number one, four, and fourteen, in the square 
number four hundred and thirty, in the City of Wash- 
ington; and if she hath such right of dower, to ascer- 
tain, inthe manner he may think most advisable, what 
is the value of such her right of dower in the said lots 
and the improvements thereon erected, at the time her 
right accrued, and that he report the same to Congress 
at its next session. Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Benedict Joseph Flaget, Bishop 


of Bardstown, in the State of Kentucky. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of fepresenta- 


tives of the United Sates of America in Congress assem- 
dled, That the duties due and payable on certain vest- 
ments, furniture, and paintings, imported into the Unit- 
ed States by Benedict Joseph Flaget, Bishop of Bards- 
“own, in the State of Kentucky, for the use of the 
church over which he presides, and recently entered at 
the Custom House in thé City of New York, be, and the 
same are hereby, remitted, 
Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN AGT concerning a Seminary of Learning in the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan. ; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to set apart and reserve from sale, 
dut of any of the public lands within the Territory of 

Vou. H.—e 


xxxiii 


$ 19th Concress, 
ist Session. 
Michigan, to which the Indian title may be extingvish. 
ed, and not otherwise appropriated, a quantity of land, 
not exceeding: two entire townsbips, for the use and sup- 
port of an University within the Territory aforesaid, 
and for no other use or purpose whatsoever, to be loca- 
ted in tracts of land corresponding with any of the le- 


gal divisions into which the public lands are authorized 


to be surveyed, not less than one section, one of which 
of said townships, so set apart and reserved from sale, 
shall be in lieu of an entire township of land, directed to 
be located in said Territory for the use of the Seminary 
of Learning therein, by anact of Congress, entitled An 


act making provision for the disposal of the public lands 


in the Indiana ‘Territory, and for other purposes,” ap- 


proved March twenty-sixth, one thousand eight hundred 
and four. 


Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Matthews, 


f Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That John Matthews be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized to locate, within twelve months after the passing 
of this act, under the direction of the Register and Re- 
ceiver for the Western District of Louisiana, on the 
Bayou Boeuf, in the county of Opelousas, a tract of land 
equal to the quantity which the said Matthews lost, by 
adecree of Court, in consequence of an erroneous lo- 
cation made and approved by the autbority of the pro- 
per officer : Provided, the quantity so located shall not 
exceed five hundred and forty-two arpens, 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of William P. Gould. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there be paid to William P. Gould, of Alabama, 
out ofany unappropriated money in the Treasury of 
the United States, the sum of one hundred and sixty» 
eight dollsrs, and forty cents, as a compensation for the 
services ofthe said William P. Gould, in the Land Of. 
fice at Tuscaloosa, in the State of Alabama, from the 
sixteenth day of October, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three, to the fourteenth day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. 

Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of John Donly. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Postmaster General be, and heis hereby, au- 
thorized and directed, out of the funds arising from 
post offices, to pay to John Donly, two hundred dollars, 
in full discharge for transporting the mail from Nash- 
ville to Columbus, in Mississippi, during the years one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one and twenty-two. 

Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of David Tate. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenia- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay David Tate two 
hundred and eighteen dollars, for the forage impresed 
by the officers of the U.States, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fourteen, for the use of the Army, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Steinman, James Winner, 


and Ann M. Nippes, Executrix of Abraham Nippes. 
Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury 
settle and adjust the claim of John Steinman, James 
Winner,andAnnM. Nippes,executrix ofAbrahamNippes, 
for the manufacture of four thousand one hundred stand 
of arms, for the U. States, under a contract with Tench 
Cox, entered into in the year eighteen hundred and 
eight, and to make tothem such further allowance as 
shall be equal to that allowed to others who contracted 
about the same time to manufacture arms for the Unit- 
ed States, and who have had their accounts settled un- 
der special acts of Congress, keeping in view the quali- 
ty of the arms delivered, with the additional labor be- 
stowed, more than would have been necessary to bave 
made muskets equal to the pattern gun, and such 
allowance so made, deducting therefrom such sums, it 
any, as the claimants are indebted to the United States, 
for advances made on said contract, with the in-erest 
thereon from the twenty-sixth of October, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirteen, shall be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise apprepriated. 
Approved : May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT to provide for certain Pensioners at Pitts- 
burg, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to establish a Pension 
Agency at Pittsburg, in the State of Pennsylvania, for 
the payment of pensioners of the United States, resi- 
dent in the counties of Monroe, Morgan, Perry, Guern- 
sey, Belmont, Jefferson, Harrison, Tuscarawas, Holmes, 
Wayne, Stark, Columbiana, Trumbull, Ashtabula, Ge- 
auga, Portage, Cuyahogo, Lorain, Medina, Huron, Sane 
dusky, Seneca, and Richland, in the State of Ohio, 
and the counties of Alleghany, Armstrong, Butler, Bea- 
ver, Washington, Westmoreland, Indiana, and Jeffer- 
son, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury isauthorized to make the necessary ar- 
rangements with the Bank of the United States, for pay- 
ing the before-mentioned pensioners, at the office of 
Discount and Deposite of said bank, at Pittsburg, as in 
other cases. Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Daniel Davis: 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem 
dled, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
directed to issue to Daniel Davis, a soldier of the Revo- 
Jutionary Army, a land warrant for one hundred acres 
of land, which warrant, when issued, shall be located 
on any uplocated land, in the manner, and within the 
time provided by law for the military warrants issued 
for services in the Revolutionary Army, and a patent 
shall be granted thereon, as in other cases. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of John H. Mills. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress assem- 
bled, That John H. «tills be, and he is hereby, confirm- 
ed in his title to a tract of land of one hundred and nine- 
ty-five arpens, situated on Thompson’s Creek, in the 
parish of West Feliciana, Louisiana, between lands 
owned by Moses Samples below, and Levi Lush, 
above ; and shall be entitledto a patent therefor, upon 
exhibiting asurvey of the same to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office: Provided, however, That 
this act be construed to operate merely as a relinquish- 
ment of title on the part of the United States, and 
not to prejudice the rights of any third person. 

Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of the sectrities of Joseph 
Crockett, late Marshal and acting Supervisor of the 
Old Internal Revenue and Direct Tax. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That Samuel H. Woodson, Andrew McCalla, and the 
Executor of James Morrison, deceased, securities of Jo- 
seph Crockett, late acting Supervisor of the Old Inter- 
nal Revenue and Direct Tax, in the District of Kentucky, 
be, and they are hereby, released from the payment of 
any balance due by said Crockett to the United States, 
as late acting Supervisor aforesaid : but nothing herein 
contained shali release or discharge the said Crockett 
from his liability to the United States, as Supervisor 
aforesaid, Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Garrigues Flaujac, of Lou- 
isiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of ihe United States of Americain Congress assem- 
bled, That Garrigues Flaujac, of the county of Opelou- 
sas, in the State of Louisiana, or his legal representa- 
tives, are hereby authorized and empowered to locate 
a certain tract of land, derived from an order of survey, 
in favor of Louis Berten D’Antilly, for three thousand 
two hundred superficial arpens of land, being forty ar- 
pens in front, and forty arpens in depth, on both sides 
of the Bayou Gross Tate, in Louisiana, and which said 
Tract of Land was confirmed by an act of Congress, 
dated the twenty-eighth day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-three, in conformity with the 
report ofthe Register and Receiver of the Eastern Land 
district of Louisiana; the said tract of land, thus con- 
firmed, having been surveyed and sold by the United 
States : which location shall be made upon any of the 
unappropriated public lands in the Southwestern dis- 
trict of Louisiana, South of Red River: Provided, That 
the said location shall, as far as possible, be made in one 
body, and conform, as near as practicable, to the lines 
of the public surveys : And provided also, That the said 
Garrigues Flaujac, or his legal representatives, before 
such location, shall release to the United States, in such 
manner as the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice shall direct, all his right, title, claim, and interest, 
in the land heretofore confirmed to him, on the said 
Bayou Gross Tate ; and the said release and location 
shall be made in one yearfrom and after the passage of 
this act. Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Adams. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Representar 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assenie 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury pay to John 
Adams, out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of sixty-five dollars, the va- 
lue of a horse lost, by reason that the said John was dis- 
mounted and separated from said horse, in the expedi- 
tion into Canada, in the year eighteen hundred and thir- 
teen, commanded by General Harrison, 

Approved: May 20, 1826, 


| 


AN ACT for the relief of Ann D. Baylor, Leroy Ed- 
wards, and Jobn Eustace, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

i tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
dled, That there be paid out of any money in the Treasu- 

ry, not otherwise appropriated, to Ann D. Baylor, for 

the use of the infant children of John Walker Baylor 

| deceased, heir at law of Colonel George Baylor, 
i the sum of three hundred and fifty four dollars and ff 
Í teen cents, with interest thereon, after the rate of six 
iper centum per annum, from the thirtieth day of Dee 
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cember, seventeen hundred and eighty-six, until paid : 
Provided. however, That before receiving the sum of mo- 
ney aforesaid, the said Ann D. Baylor shail execute 
bond and surety to the satisfaction ofthe Secretary of 
the Treasury. for the faithful application of said money 
to the education and maintenance of the infant children 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
required to pay, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, to the hetrs of Captain Leroy 
Edwards, the sum of one hundred and sixty dollars, and 
tothe heirs of Ensign John Eustace, the sum of eighty 
dollars, with interest on each of the aforesaid sums, from 
the thirtieth day of December, one thousand seven hune 
dred and eighty-six, till paid. 

Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of a Company of Rangers, under 
the command of Captain James Bigger. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the accounting officers inthe Treasury De- 
partment pay to the Company of Rangers which enter- 
ed into the service of the United States for one year, in 
the month of May, eighteen hundred and thirteen, their 
full pay as mounted Rangers, from the first to the twen- 
ty-fourth of March, eighteen hundred and fourteen, in- 
clusive, deducting therefrom what they have heretofore 
received, as dismounted Rangers, for that period ; also 
the full pay allowed by law for mounted Rangers, for 
the first and second days of June, eighteen hundred and 
fourteen. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said company 
be paid as aforesaid, as dismounted Rangers, from the 
twenty-fifth of March to the fifieenth May, eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, inclusive; the said payments to 
be made out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated: Provided, however, That this act 
shall not be so construed, as to entitle any officer, non- 
commissioned officer, or private, of said company, to 
pay as aforesaid, from and after the twenty-fourth day 
of March, eighteen hundred and fourteen, who did not, 
subsequent to that time, perform duty in said company. 

Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of Otway Burns. 


_ Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary ofthe Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to adjust and settle the claim of the United 
States against Otway Burns, on certain bonds given by 
him to the Collector of Beaufort, North Carolina. for du 
ties on goeds imported into that port, in the brig La 
Fortuna, and entered at the Custom House in the month 
of August, eighteen hundred and eighteen, on which 
bonds judgment has been obtained in the same manner, 
and under the same rules and regulations of the Trea- 
sury Department, as if no such judgment had been ob- 
tained. Approved : May 20, 1826. 


ree 


AN ACT for the relief of William L. D. Ewing. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress assem- 
bled, That the proper accounting officers of the Treasu- 
ry be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed, on 
settling the accounts of William L. D. Ewing, Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Vandalia, in the State of Illinois, to 
pass to the credit of the said Ewing the sum of one 
thousand dollars, that being the amount which was lost 
by a robbery of the State Bank of Ilinois, on the twenty- 
gizth March, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, and 


which the said Ewing had deposited in said Bank for 
safe keeping, the said money being the property of the 
United States. Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT for. the relief of the legal representatives of 
William V. Keary, deceased. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
tof the United States ef America in Congress assembled, 
That the legal representatives of Wiliam V. Keary, 
deceased, be, and they are hereby, confirmed in their 
title to a tract of land of four hundred arpens, lying on 
the East side of the Little Bayou Sarah, a part being in 
the State of Mississippi, and a part in the State of Lou- 
isiana, and heing the same for which the said Keary re- 
ceived a deed of conveyance, on the twenty-fifth day of 
January, eighteen hundred and seventeen, from Richard 
Graves, and on which the widow of the said deceased 
now resides; and thet the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, upon being furnished with a plat and cer: | 
tificate of the survey of the land, executed by any au- 
thorized surveyor of the United States, issue a patent for 
the same : Provided, however, That this act shall be con- 
s'rued as a mere relinquishment on the part of the Go: 
vernment, and as not affecting the rights of any third 
person. Approved: May 20, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Jesse F. Royston, of Missouri. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to pay to Jesse F. Royston, 
of Missouri, the sum of eighty dollars, being the value 
of a horse lost by said Royston, while in the service of 
the United States, during the late war, out ofany mo- - 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
Approved: May 20, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of Walker K. Armistead. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the proper acoounting officers of the Treasury De» 
partment be, and they are hereby, authorized and direct- 
ed to adjust and settle the accounts of Walker K. Arm- 
istead, late Lieutenant Colonel of Engineers, and allow 
him a credit of four handred dollars, with which sum he 
stands charged on the books of the Treasury, for mq 
neys advanced for the recruiting service in eighteen 
hundred and thirteen. 

Approved: May 22, 1825. 


—— 


AN ACT for the relief of Alfred Flournoy. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That Alfred Flournoy, of the State of Tennessee, lately 
a lieutenant in the army of the United States, and who, 
in consequence of the loss of a leg, from a Spanish bat- 
tery at Pensacola, has been placed on the pension list 
at fourteen dollars a month, be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and empowered, within eighteen months from 
the passing of this act, to enter in any office in the States 
of Mississippi or Alabama, two sections of land, in com- 
mutation of, and in full discharge of, his pension: Pro. 
vided, That no entry shall be made, but of land which 
may have been previously offered at public sale: And 
provided, He shallnot enter a less quantity than a quar- 
ter section, unless where it may be a fraction, nor any 
lands which may have been heretofore relinquished, un- 
til after they may be again offered at public sale. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, on making any 
entrance, in pursuance of the provisions of this act, with 
any Register, the said ‘Alfred Flournoy shall deposite 
his pension certificate, to be returned by said Register 
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tothe Secretary of War; and thereupon his said pension 
shall cease and determine, on the next quarter day after 
sdch surrender. Approved: May 22, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of Wm. Biggs. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, 
That William Biggs, of the State of Hlinois, be, and he 
is hereby, authorized'to enter three sections of land, in 
quarter sections, of the lands subject to entry at private 
sale in the Sangamon District, in Illinois, in considera- 
tion of bis services as Lieutenant in the regiment of the 
late General George Rogers Clark, which marched 
against and subdued the posts of Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes, Approved: May 22, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of William Tharp. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and required to settle 
the claims of William Tharp, late a sutler in the Army 
of the United States, from eighteen hundred and six to 
eighteen hundred and thirteen, inclusive, for debts due 
to him for deceased and deserted non-commissioned of- 
ficers and soldiers, and which have not heretofore been 
paid, upon the same principles of justice and equity as 
are extended to sutlers under the existing Army regu- 
lations: Provided, That the said accounting officers 
shall, in said settlement, be judges of the validity 
and equity of the accounts rendered by said Tharp, in 
lieu of the certificates trom a Board of officers, as is the 
practice under existing Army regulations: And provid- 
ed, also, That no larger sum shall, in any case, be award- 
ed to said Tharp, on account of his claims against a de- 
ceased or deserted soldier, either as principal or inter- 
est, than appears, from the muster and pay rolls, to 
have been actually and justly due to such non-commis- 
sioned officer and soldier, from the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Vhat the sums 
awarded to the said Tharp, under the foregoing section, 
be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated. Approved: May 22, 1826. 
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AN ACT for the relief of James Monroe, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and required to cause to be paid to 
James Monroe, out of any unappropriated moneys in 
the Treasury, the sum of twenty-nine thousand five hun- 
dred and thirteen dollars, in full of all demands what- 
ever, against the United States. 

Approved: May 22, 1826. 


AN ACT for the relief of Mack and Conant. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, 
That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury 
Department be, and are hereby, authorized and di- 
rocted to settle and adjust the accounts of Mack and 
Conant, late partners, trading under the firm of Mack 
and Conant, at the city of Detroit, in the Michigan Ter- 
ritory, upon the principles of equity and justice ; and 
that the sums found due be paid out of any moneys 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. .Ind be it further enacted, That, before any 
money shall be paid to said Mack and Conant, on ac- 
count assigned to them, they, or either of them, shall 
entera bond to the United States, with sureties to the 
acceptance of the Secretary‘of the Treasury, which 
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shall be lodged with him, in double the amount of such 
accounts so allowed, conditioned for refunding such 
sums of money, and the interest thereon, as may be 
hereafter allowed at the Treasury Department, to the 
original claimants of such accounts, on making proper 
proof that they are entitled thereto. 

Approved: May 22, 1826, 


AN ACT for the relief of Phinehas Underwood, and for 
other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
aves of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That Phinehas Underwood be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to enter with the proper Register, any unlo- 
cated quarter section of land in the State of Illinois, 
within one year after the passage of this act, and sha be 
entitled to a patent therefor, as in other cases : Provid- 
ed, that such quarter section shall have been previously 
offered at public sale : And provided also, He shall, prior 
to making such location, surrender to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, a patent which issued to 
Eli B. Mott, on the thirty-first of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, for the Northwest quarter 
of section twenty-two, of township six North, in range 
eight West, of the Hlinvis Bounty Lands. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the time for fil. 
ing petions under the provisions of an act, entitled “ An 
act enabling the claimants to lands within the limits of 
the State of Missouri, and Territory of Arkansas, to in- 
stitute proceedings to try the validity of their claims,” 
shall be, and the same is hereby, extended to the twen- 
ty-sixth day of May, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. Approved: May 22, 1826. 


AN ACT forthe relief of William Kellogg. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Hepresenta- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bèd, That there be refunded and paid to William Kel- 
| logg, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
‘appropriated, the sum of five hundred and seventeen 
| dollars, and ninety-three cents, it being the amount of 
_ the foreign tonnage duty, and light money paid by said 
i William Kellogg, to the collector of Middletown, on the 
; Schooner Five Sisters, an American built vessel, and the 
: amount of ten per centum additional duty, paid to the said 
: collector, on goods imported in the said Schooner, which 

additional duty, ight money, and foreign tonnage duty, 
were charged, by said collector, in consequence of an 
irregularity in the issuing of the register of said Schoot- 
fer, by which the same was rendered void. 
! Approved: May 22, 1826. 


| 


i RESOLUTION directing the survey of certain routes 
betwea Baltimore and Philadelphia, for a Post Road. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Répresentatives 
laf the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
! ‘That the Postmaster General be authorized and requir- 
| ed to cause an examination and survey of the various 
i routes between Baltimore and Philadelphia, crossing the 
| Susquehannab at Havre de Grace Ferry, Port Deposite, 
jand Conewingo Bridge, and report to Congress the 
route which may be best adapted fora permanent post 
road, with an estimate of the expense of making each of 
said routes safe and convenient for the transportation of 
the mail. Approved: May 4, 1826, 
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RESOLUTION expressive of the sense of Congress of 
the gallant conduct of Lieutenant Duncan of the 
United States’ Navy. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
| That the provisions of the joint resolution of Congress 
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passed October twentieth, eighteen hundred and fvur- | on each of which said rifles trere snall be a plate çon- 
teen, entitled “Resolutions expressive of the sense of | taining an appropriate inscription. 


Congress of the gallant conduct of Captain Thomas 
McDonough, the officers, seamen, and marines, and in- 
fantry serving as marines, on board of the United States’ 
squadron on Lake Champlain,” be so construed and 
extended as to include the name of Silas Duncan a 
Lieutenant inthe Navy of the United States, in testimo- 
ny of the sense which is entertained by both Houses of 
Congress, of the distinguished gallantry and good con- 
duct of the said Lieutenant Duncan, in an action with 
the enemy’s forces, on the sixth of September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fourteen, on the same lake. 


Approved: May 13, 1826. 


RESOLUTION authorizing the delivery of Rifles pro- 
mised to Captain Aikin’s volunt-ers, at the siege of 
Plattsburgh. 

Resotved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
< of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That the Presideut of tne Uni: d Stat s be, and he is 

| hereby, autnoriz-d to cause to b- d livered to Martin J. 
| Aikin, Azariah C. Flagg, fra A. Wood, Gustavus A Bird, 
_ James 'owbridge, Hazen Moers, H: nry K. Averill, St. 
| John B. L, Skinner, Frederick P. Allen. Hiram Wal- 
' worth, Etham Everist, Amos Soper, James Patten, Bir 
| temus Brooks, Smith Bateman, M-lancton W. Travis, 
_ and Flavel Williams, each one rifle, promised them by 

General Macomb, waile commandi.g the Champlain 

| Department, for their gallantry and patriotic services as 

& volunteer corps, during the sizge of Plattsburg, in 

September, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, 
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Approved: May 20, 1826. 

RESOLUTION directing a system of Cavalry Tactics, 
anda syst -m of Instruction for Artillery, to be prepared 
for he use of the  avalry and ‘Artillery of the Militia, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America inCongress assembled, 
That the Secretary of War be autho ized to have pres 
pared a complete system of Cavalry Tactics, and also a 
system of Excrcise and Instruc‘ion of Field Arulery, 
including maneuvres of Light or Horse Artillery, for 
the use of the Militia of the United “tates, to be report» 
ed for consideration, or adoption, by Congress, at its 
next session. A proved: May 18, 1826, 


RESOLUTION directing Surveys and Estimates for Dry 
Locks. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of Amcrica in Congress assembled, That 
the President of he United states cause in examination 
and accurate surv ‘y tu be mad, by a skilful engineer of 
a site fora dry dock at the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, 
N w Hampshire; «‘hirlestown, Wassachuse'ts; Brooke 
lyn, New York; and Gosport, Virginia ; and that such 
engineer be r-quired to state the dimensions necessary 
for such establis ment, the objects that apply to either, 
with a detaiicd -stimate of the expense of a suitable site, 
and of construct ng a dock at each of id places; and 
that ‘he President be requested to communicate the 
same to Congress in the first week of the next session. 

Approved : May 22, 1826. 


